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GENESIS. 


I. Title. From Gk.,yévects, a birth, because it describes the generation or production of 
all things. The Hebrews called this book Bereshith —in the beginning ; from the first word 
in the Hebrew text. II. Authorship. Jewish tradition ascribes the authorship to Moses. 
The way in which Genesis, in common with the other books of the Pentateuch, is referred 
to by our Lord and the Apostles, leads to the conclusion that it was in some sense the work 
of Moses. But it is evident from the book itself that ancient documents were used in its com- 
position. There are also here and there marks of addition or revision by a later hand. 
Ill. Time. About 1500 B. C., so far as it was the work of Moses. IV. Contents. The 
book falls naturally into two portions: (1) the early history of the race of mankind in the 
first eleven chapters ; (2) the history of the Patriarchs, as the ancestors of the people of Israel, 
in chapters xii-l. V. Design. (1) To define the place occupied by Israel among other 
nations, and to show how it gradually emerges into separate and distinct existence.” (2) To 
furnish the history of the patriarchal church. (8) ‘‘ It serves as the narrative preamble to 
the legislation of Moses. It is the first volume of the history of man in relation with God.” 
There is a unity of plan in the book, in accordance with which the material gathered from 
different sources is arranged and welded together. (G. MU. A.) 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Bush.) (According to Ayre.) 
DE ROOFOAbION ois siecsesisia a) disyreis,s « i. ii. 
2. Sabbath and Fall ............ we giall clit, PART 1.— Early hist. ete., of Mankind. 
3. Adam and Posterity to the Flood. .. .iv. 1 Crcationd ami Eden, eee i ik 
4. Genealogy of Patriarchs..... ....... v. ; . oe 
5. World bef. the Flood.............0+5 vi. 2, Man’s Fall and Expulsion.......... iii. 
IGE NE BIOO 2 s.c%s os hea Sele Dele vii-viii. 14 8. Antediluvian World.......... iv.—-vi. 8 
7. Covenant with Noah...... viii. 15-ix. 17 4. Flood and restoration...... vi. 9-ix. 29 
8. Noah prophesies cone, his : oot 5. Call of Abram, ete.......... ate Sowke x. 
j ix. 5 
9. Confusion of Tongues and Dispersion 6. Confusion of Tongues, and Descent 
x. xi. 1-26 of the Chosen Race.......... xi. 1-26 
10. Life of Abraham......... xi. 27—xxv. 10 
11. Death of A. to Sale of Joseph PART II.— Early hist. of Jews. 
42 Josaph ‘as my ig aed 107A braha mien acs ie cis ies xi. 27-xxv. 18 
© es ag aie Take aegeadt Eee Ox lsabostenks ation, xxv. 19-xxxiii. 9 
18. Death of Jacob and the Patriarchs Sad SCO: ores vereieieieaiciete XXXxv. 28-xxxvi. 43 
xviii. 28-1. 26 4, Israel in Egypt......... xxviii. 10-1. 26 


PracticaL Hints.—1. Read the Bible with prayer. 2. Go to it to learn, not to judge. 3. 
Read it methodically, regularly, day by day. 4. Compare Scripture with Scripture. ‘‘ God 
is His own interpreter; and He will make it plain.” 5. Apply as you read, and practice what 
you learn. 6. Read with a spirit of self-examination. 1%. Judge of and interpret other books 
by this; not this by others. 8. Be men of one book, and that book the Bible. When Sir 
Walter Scott was dying, he said to the watcher, ‘‘ Bring the Book.” “ What book?” asked 
Lockhart. The dying man replied, ‘‘ There is but ONE BOOK.” — Topics for Teachers. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE. 


I. Title: Brs.e, fr. Gk. BiBdos (= book) the name of inner bark of linden or teil. tree: 
applied to this-bk., bec. it is of all books “‘ The Book” —par excellence. II. Other names. 
{1) SCRIPTURES, 7. ¢. writings: or, in Gk. Hagio-grapha = Holy Writings. (2) WorD oF 
Gop, the most full and significant title. III. Divisions. 1. Two cu1eF:—(1) The Old Test. 
The record of the covenant of salvation through a Saviour who should come in the fulness of 
time. (2) The New Test. The record of the fulfilment of that cov. in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
2. OTHER Divisions. i. The Old Test. contains —(1) The Pentateuch (or 5 bks. of Moses). 
(2) Historical (Joshua to end of Chrons.). (3) Poetical (Job to end of Song ofSol.). (4) Pro- 

hetical (Isa. to Mal.). ii. The New Test. contains—(1) Historical (Mat. to Acts). (2) Episto- 

ry (Roms. to Jude). (8) Prophetical (Rev.). 3. Minor Drvisions. i. Chapters. As first 
“Salagregy and still used, were arranged (cir. middle of 13th cent.) by Card. Hugo de Sancto 

aro, to facilitate the use of his concordance to the Lat. Vulg. ii. Verses. By R. Stephen, 
who printed the first Gk. Test. with his verses at Geneva (1551). The 1st Eng. Bib. so divided 
was print. atc Geneva (1560). IV. Genuineness. The A. V. is the final result of a careful 
collating of many anc. MSS. i. Hes. MSS. For his crit. Heb. Bib. Kennicott coll. 630; De 
Rossi coll. 734 more. The oldest Heb. MS. (now at St. Petersburg) cannot be less than 1,300 
years old. From these Heb. MSS., the Septuagint trans. (made ab. 300 B. Cc.) does not dif. in 
any important degree; and as that trans. was usually quoted by our Lord and the Apostles, 
it may be regarded as truly representing the old Heb. original. ii. Gk. MSS. Of these there 
are many hundreds in existence, of wh. the chief are (1) C. Vaticanus (a. D. 300—400). (2) 
C. Alexandrinus (a. Dd. 400—500). (3) C. Sinaiticus (a. p.- 8300—400). No one doubts the 
genuineness of the present versions of the Gk. and Rom. classics, yet of only 15 MSS. of 
Herodotus, wh. have come down to us, the oldest is of the 10th cent. V. Ancient Transla- 
tions. 1. The SEPTUAGINT, or trans. of the seventy (hence written LXX.) of the O. T. in Gk. 
Prob. begun at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, at the instigation of Demetrius 
Philareus, and finished in the reign of P. Philadelphus (cir. B.-c. 285). . 2. The PESCHITO (or 
literal) Syriac. O. T. (cir. A. D. 100—200). 3. THe LaTIN VULGATE, by Jerome, presbyter of 
Dalmatia, who (in 382) at wish of Damascus, B. of Ro., undertook revision of old Lat. ver. 
The present Lat. Vulg. is a transcript of the corrected edition of Jerome’s pub. by Pope Clement 
VIIL. (1593) VI. Famous Eng. Vers. 1. BEpDsz, trans. Bib. into Saxon (735). 2. WICLIFF’S 
(1380), not printed for many yrs. 3. TYNDALE’s (1525), the first printed Eng. Bib. 4. CoVER- 
DALE’s (1535), a revis. of No. 3. 5. MATTHEWS’, or J. Rogers’ (1537). This founded on Nos. 3 
and 4. 6. TAVERNER’S (1539), revis. of No. 5. 7. CRANMER'S, or the great Bible (1539); this 
a reprint in large fol. of No. 4, revised. The first pub. ‘* by authority.”. 8. GENEVA (1557— 
60), ed by Coverdale and others: and also called ‘‘ the Breeches Bib.” (see on Ge. iii. 7). 9. 
Tue BISHOPS’ BIBLE (1568), revis. and ed. by Abp. Parker. 10. THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 
written A. V. (1611). 54 learned men, forming 6 companies, of wh. 2 comps. sat at West- 
minster 2 at Oxford, and 2 at Cambridge, began this ed. in 1607, and completed it in 4 yrs. 
This is the version in common use by all English-speaking people. 11. THE REVISED VERSION, 
written R. V., began in 1870, N. T. published in 1881, O. T. in 1885. WII. Hebrew Com- 
ments. 1. Tarcums, fr. Chaldee word = explanation. (1) The most anc. is the T. of Onke- 
los (cir. 1—200 A. D.), on the Pentateuch. (2) Of Jonathan Ben Uzziel. (8) Pseudo-Jonathan. 
{4) Jerusalem T. 2. MISHNAH, the second or oral law of the Jews (A. D. 150), trads. explana- 
tory of the law of Moses. 3. GEMARA, 7. e. perfection (cir. A. D. 300—500). 4. TALMUD, 
doctrine or learning, composed of Mishnah and Gemara united. 5. MASsORAH, 7%. e. tradition. 
Not known who compiled it. Consists of notes on letters, words, verses, etc. In the course 
of time took the form of marg. notes to text. As applied to Eng. Bib., and including the N. 
Test., they are as follows: — Books, in O. T., 39; in N. T., 27; total, 66. Chapters, in O. T., 
929: in N. T., 260; total, 1,189. Véerses,in O T., 23,214; in N. T., 7,959 ; total, 31,173. 
Words, in O. T., 592,493 ; in N. T., 181,253; total 773,746. Letters, in O. T., 2,728,100; in N. 
T., 838.380 ; total, 3,566,480. Middle chap. (and least), Ps. cxvii.; mid. ver., Ps. cxviii. 8. 
The word “and” in O T., 35,535; in N. T., 10,684; total, 46.219. Word “ Jehovah,” 6,855 
times. Of the Old Test., Prov. is middle bk.: Job xxix., mid. chap.; 2 Ch. xx. 18 the mid. 
ver.; and 1 Ch. i. 1 the shortest ver. Of the New Test., 2 Thess. is mid. bk.; betw. Ro. xiii., 
xiv. the mid. chap.: Ac. xvii. 17 mid. ver.; and Jo. xi. 13 is the shortest ver., both in the N. 
T. and in the whole Bible. All the letters in the alphabet are in Ezra vii. 21; 2 Kings xix. 
and Isa. xxxvii. are alike. Neither the word ‘‘God” nor ‘‘ Lord” occurs in Esther. 
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Chap. i. 1~5. GENESIS. 1I 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
B, ©. 4004. 


1, 2. [ree 1, 2 include the hist. of the world prior to the begin. of the six/the creation 
days.] () beginning,* indicates that the beginning was, not when it was; 
reference to action not to time ; ‘‘ no time bef. creation:” this may ref. Jo. 1. 1-8: He. L 
us back to an epoch, hundreds of thousands of yrs. fr. our age. The chronol-|io; Ps.'cil. $5. 
ogy of Archbp. Usher which set the creation 6000 years ago, has long ago 
been abandoned. God, Heb. Elohim, (plu.) There are many theories to Mena SC. 
account for this plural. Some would say that the Heb. believed in many|;¢. jo. iy. i. 
Gods ; others say (Gesenius) that it is a linguistic remnant of polytheism, : 
which became fixed in the language with a singular meaning; yet is 16: 
others, see in it a gleam of the Trinity ; while some others still, consider it alg oa poe i 
lural of majesty. The last has been most generally held, but scholars are|xxxii 17. °° 
ginning to adopt the view of Gesenius. The Divine Name fr. this vs. to ii, 
3. ereated,’ out of nothing: the Heb. word bara used exclusively of God. da Paciy. 20: a. x1 
Man makes: only God can create. the. . earth.: (2) earth, wherein now}j3, ae 
we live, was then without .. void, lit. wasteness and emptiness; 7. e. 
Chaotic. deep, this word from the Heb. root meaning ‘to disturb;” “a 
raging deep of wild waters and storm.” spirit, it. breath or wind, whence|«the first four 
some say that a mighty wind of God swept over it. Better the Divine energy|words of the Bible 
which we have come to know as the Holy Spirit. moved,? lit. washovering,|™*ke 3 ng 
or brooding. enterprise and la- 
The creation —(on the whole chapter). — We learn that —I. There was ajbor of man:—‘In 
beginning, and this was che act of God. II. The disorder of primal creation eee »» beginning, 
is reduced to order by the power and intelligence of this Divine will. Wel” ° 
might have had matter created by will, but all might have remained shape- 
less and inane. The life of God is imparted to the chaotic world. Light is}, Let 4 both 
approved by God. Power develops through will and intelligence into emotion.|o¢ ‘God's hooks — 
Ill. This progress of creation passes from order, through organization, into|Nature and Scrip- 
life, until it culminates in man. Plants and animals are after their kind.|ture eel Ngee 
Man is after the likeness of God. He is subject to expressed law — a king, helpyaver for the illu- 
is yet to obey. Moral law must be recognized by Him. — Bevan. mination of His 
The beginning. — Between the initial act and the details of Genesis, the|Holy bros ant 
world, for aught we know, might have been the theatre of many revolutions,|17} seit" Le batches 
the traces of which Geology may still investigate, and to which she, in fact,|poth.” — Words- 
has confidently appealed as the vestiges of so many continents that have now|worth. 
passed away.” — Chalmers. ‘‘ The first verse of Genesis seems explicitly to 
assure the creation of the mniyerre and ae epee spear te ihe sidereal a shot, eee 
system and the earth, more especially specifying our planet, as the subsequent 
hie of the operations of the six days about to pe described. No information rig reg oe 
is given as to events which may have occurred upon this earth, unconnected|by which in the 
with the history of man, between the creation of its component matter,|/besinniug for His 
recorded in the first verses, and the era at which its history is recorded in the che We eB ikout the 
second verse; nor is any limit fixed to the time during which these interme-|use of pre-existing 
diate events may have been going on. Millions of years may have occupied SS fat 8, er 
the indefinite interval between the beginning in which God created thelfitisibio universe. 
heaven and the earth, and the evening or commencement of the first day of the|—. 2. Strong. 
Mosaic narrative.” — Buckland. 


3—5. (3) said’. . light,’ it is not said that L. was now first made: butiday one 
that now at God’s bidding it was, 7. e. where the darkness had been (God Him- 
self is light), the lifting of the vapors which prob. had obscured the light. : 
(4) good,’ fitting, suitable, beautiful, perfect. divided . . darkness,’ sepa- yh Seta 95 
rated, suffered not the light to blend with the darkness: ‘ but to alternate|“™”"™ * 
withit. (5) and.. day. . night, 7. e. the distinguishing mark of what wel- 3. xxxviii. 19: 
call day, and night. evening. . day, lit. “the evening was: and _ thelis. xiv. 7; Ps. lxxiv. 
morning was,—day one.” We know not how often the evening and the/16; 2Co. iv. 6. 
morning were repeated during the period here called One Day. The expression : — 
‘‘day” cannot refer to our day of twenty-four hours, although it must be said g tcc. XI. ¢. 
that in Heb. generally it has that meaning. Josephus in his Jew. Ant. con-), 90, v4. 14. Ps 
sidered this word in this instance to be used in a peculiar sense, and geologyjixxiy. 16; civ. 20. 
merely proves that it-cannot be understood as our day of twenty-four hours. 
ee one must understand it to be an epoch or period. So also of all the other i Hutt peat Bush on 
ays. Cc. 
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GENESIS. Chap. i. 6—s0. 


B. c. 4004. 


“Then bless the 
shadows, the 
beautiful 
shadows ! 

And take this 
tho’t, as thou 
goest abroad, 

That in heaven 
and earth 

Shades owe 
their birth 

To light; and 
light is the 
shadow of God.” 


“Tt is in vain to 
inquire scien- 
tifically as some 
have done, of what 
kind this first-cre- 
ated light was.” 
Alford. 


“Light ethereal, 
first of things, 
quint essence 
pure.” — Milton. 


day two 


a Job ix 8; Ps. xix. 
MSOC OX NVAC ion ais 
exlvii 8; Is. xl. 
22: Je. li. 15; Job 
xxxvii. 18. 


“The poets fabu- 
lously fancied that 
the ziants scaled 
heaven by heaping 
Mountain upon 
mountain. What 
was their fancy is 
the gospel truth. 
If you would get 
to heaven 
must ciimb 
thither by putting 
Mount Sion upon 
Mount Sinai.’’ — 
Bp. Hopkins. 


day three 


b Je. v. 22: 2 Pe. 
fii 5; Job xxvi. 
10; Ps. xxxiii. 4, 
xev. 5, cxxxvi. 
6; Ecc. i. 7. 


The quantity of 
water suspended in 
the atmosphere is 
enormous ; and the 
rains, the springs, 
and rivers which 
fertilize the earth 
and’ sustain its in- 
habitants, are only 
the overflowings 
of this vast aerial 
reservoir, upheld 
by the laws estab- 


lished by God.— 
Dawson. 
“Clouds that 


looked as though 
an angel in his up- 
ward flight had 
left his mantle 
floating in mid-air. 
-- J. Baillie. 


Light and its laws. —I. The light God has made, and His mind concern- 
ing it: 1 Physical light— good ; sweet, pleasant. Sun, the emblem of many 
things ; cheerful, revealing. 2. Mental light— good. 38. Gospel light — good ; 
the light of the story of God; light that shined out of darkness to enlighten 
Gentiles; Christ the Light of the world, the Sun of Righteousness. 4. 
Spiritual light — good. 5. Essential light-—light of heaven from the Father 
of lights. 

The Creation. —In the year 1808 a grand performance of the ‘‘ Creation” 
took place at Vienna. Haydn was present, but he was so old and feeble that 
he had to be wheeled in a chair into the theatre, where a princess of the house 
of Esterhazy took her seat by his side. This was the last time that Haydn 
appeared in public, and a very impressive sight it must have been to see the 
aged father of music listening to the ‘‘ Creation” of his younger days, but too 
old to take any active share in the performance. The presence of the old man 
roused intense enthusiasm among the audience, which could no longer be 
suppressed as the chorus and orchestra burst in full power upon the superb 
passage, ‘‘ And there was light.” Amid the tumult of the enraptured audi- 
ence the old composer was seen striving to raise himself. Once on his feet, he 
mustered up all his strength, and in reply to the applause of the audience, he 
cried out as loud as he was able: ‘‘No, no! not from me, but,” pointing to 
heaven, ‘‘ from thence — from heaven above — comes all!” saying which, he 
fell back in his chair, faint and exhausted, and had to be carried out of the 
room, — Frederick Crowest. 


6—8. (6) firmament,: expanse, that wh. is spread out, as a curtain, or ~ 
beaten as gold leaf, not to be understood as a solid dome, as some have 
erroneously stated: the root of the Heb. word refutes that. (7)-made (not 
ereated as vs. 1) formed out of what now existed. the .. under, ocean, seas, 
etc. the .. above, rain, etc. (8) heaven, has reference here to the region 
in which the atmosphere moves. and.. evening, etc. lit. ‘‘and evening 
was and morning was.— Day Two.” 

The two firmaments. — This harmonizes with what is known of the pro- 
cesses of evaporation to which the clouds are subject as they float above us — 
lakes of water in the azure vaults, The firmament sustains the waters col- 
lected in its scattered clouds, and separates them from those resting on-the 
surface of the earth. ‘Take, in connection with this, what Solomon has writ- 
ten, ‘‘ All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” (Eccl. i. 7); and 
we may fairly press the question, can any brief description more exactly set 


forth what has been ascertained as to the settled course of evaporation ? — 
W. Fraser. 


9,10. (9) gathered,? out of the watery desert. Hitherto land and water 
formed one mass. and .. appear, the upheaving of the Jand, etc. ‘‘Perh. 
many of the irregular and broken appearances and traces: of violent action 
now visible on the earth’s surface are to be referred to this event.” The lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, Ps. civ. 6—9, would seem to corroborate this. (10) 
earth, Heb. Aretz—land, earth-soil, as the Heb. word for the firmament 
means the “ heights,” the one for earth means the ‘‘ flats” (Gesenius). seas, 
the ocean. The Heb. yamin, is fr. a word =tumultuous agitation. ‘*The 
plural form seas shows that the one place consists of several basins,”— 
Murphy. ; 

Moral uses of the sea. —I. One great problem of God, in building a school 
for man, was, how to distribute the school. Noone government could occupy 
the whole domain. But, since the world is distributed into nations, which 
are likely to be hostile to each other, they need to be separated by natural 
barriers. This is well effected by spreading the sea between them. II. It 
will be found that the sea has oftentimes contributed to the moral and social 
advancement of the race, by separating one part of the world even from the 
knowledge of another, and preserving it for discovery and occupation at an 
advanced period of history. III. While oceans have a disconnecting power, 
they have, at the same time, a connecting power, bringing all regions and 
climes into correspondence and commercial interchange. The good resulting 
from commerce is incalculable: 1. Its spirit is the spirit of peace; 2. The 


nations engaged in it will, of course, be the most forward nations ; 3. Through 
it, these nations, most forward in art, are gradually civilizing barbarous tribes; 


‘gence, had not God set it in living form before him.— W. 


Chap. i. 11-15. GENESIS. 
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4, It opens the way for the universal spread of Christianity. IV. The sea has 
yet another kind of moral use, more direct than the others, in the influences it 


B. ©. 4004. 


as over the minds of men. How many have received lessons of patience and|The use of the sea 


humility from the ocean ! — Bushnell. 
The benefits of the ocean. — How numberless are the blessings we owe to the 
ocean, the father and sustainer of all organic life! 


in the economy of 
creation should 
ead us to admire 


He it is that feeds the|ad Us, 10 admire 


streams, that fills the lake, that bubbles in the spring, that foams in the catar-|It supplies water 


act, or rushes along in the mountain torrent. 
dried up, the blooming surface of the earth would be converted into a naked 


Should his eternal fountains be/fr ny 


rivers, 
etc.; cools the air, 
is a wonderful 


waste. To him we owe the magnificence of our forests, the verdure of our|storehouse of pro- 


meadows, the beauty of our fields. 
fruits of our orchards, or quaff in the juice of the exhilarating grape. 


It is his waters we enjoy in the luscious|¥ision. 
They|«} cannot look 


circulate in the veins of numberless animals — of the bee, which offers us thelupon the ocean and 


sweet tribute of its honey; of the bird, that charms us with its melodious|the 


song ; of the domestic quadruped, on whose flesh we feed, and whose services 
are indispensable to our welfare. Nay, our own blood is originally drawn 
from the wells of the ocean, and is constantly refreshed and replenished from 
its exhaustless sources. — Hartwig. 


mountains 


without Joving 


them; and I am 


pints ape they 
I can do 


so,” 


11—13. (11) grass, tender budding grass, first sprouts of the earth. seed,|a Ps. cxlvii. 8; He. 


the striking feature of this second class. 
the third class. (12) seed .. kind, answering to the nature of the herb, fr. 
wh. the same kind of herb would grow. whose .. itself, whose seed is in the 
fruit. good, answering to His purpose. (13)and.. day, Heb. as before,— 
Day THREE. 

Creation of plants. — These verses show God’s thoughtfulness and care with 


fruit, the distinguishing mark of|¥i- 7. 


‘““And God said, 
Let the earth bring 
forth grass,’ etc. 


regard to—I. The present: 1. Man is about to be created ; 2. At his creation,|So when called by 


his wants will require to be satisfied ; 3. Therefore, to meet these wants at 


God the most bar- 
ren instrumentali- 


once, the means for supplying them are created beforehand. II. The distantities become  life- 


future. 
Thus, a second creation was avoided. — L. Masters. 

Creation of plants.— ‘‘ What a thought that was, when God thought of a 
tree!” exclaimed a philosopher. 
atom seed, deriving its vitality from heaven, drawing its juices from the 
earth, feeding upon the air, eliciting its coloring from the sunbeam, and 
elaborating its several parts by the mysterious power of its own vitality — 
presents a concourse of contrivances and properties and functions such as 
would never have entered the mind of man, or perhaps a any other intelli- 

orris. 


Each herb contained the seeds of future representatives of their kind. Rens and verdant, 


hen the Divine 
Being is about to 
enrich men, He 


Yes, a tree, a single tree, originating in an|gives them the 


power to help 
themselves.—Evell. 


14, 15. (14) lights, luminaries, repositories of light, centres of radiant|day four 


light. If the sun and moon were not created until the third day, the ques- 
tion arises whence the light mentioned in vs. 3._ The most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that the clouds and mists and vapors having been dispelled the lumi- 
naries now appeared to view. In Script. things are not scientifically expressed, 
but rather as they appear. So we should say that the light of the first day was 
the dim glimmer of a heavily clouded day, and when the clouds disappeared 
the source of the light, viz., sun and moon, stood out in view in the firmanent. 
divide . . night,’ the purpose they were to serve in relation to the earth. 
signs, refers here doubtless to the subsequent employment of heavenly bodies 
for warnings, portents, etc. (see Acts ii. 19, 20). ‘‘ That they may have been 
designed also to subserve important purposes in the various economy of 
human life, as in affording signs to the mariner and husbandman, is not 
improbable, though this is not so strictly the import of the original.”— Bush. 
seasons,° the nat. seasons of the year. and. . years, marking off, by the 
earth’s revolution, days and years. (15)to.. earth,toshineupon. and. 
SO, the result was. as God willed. 

The great time-keeper.— What are the bénefits God intends to secure for us, 
by the arrangements here made? By this means, He—I. Compels men, as 
far as they can be compelled, to reckon their time, or number their days 


b Ps. Ixrxiv. 1%. '": 
civ. 19-23. 


c Ge. viii. 22. 


That we may sleep 
and wake at 
healthful inter- 
vals, the Framer 
of our bodies and 
Father of our 


*|spirits has merci- 


fully divided the 
day from the 
night;atevery 
sunset dropping 
the curtains of His 
evening, and 80 in- 


aright. II. Calls us often to a reckoning with ourselves under the most ciate pear ek 
impressive influences. III. Invites us to new purposes of future life. IV.|,, ears Mages. 
Teaches us, in the most impressive manner possible, the value of time. V. |lifting the curtains 


Impresses upon us, as a truth of practical moment, that everything must be 
done in its time. VI. Reminds us both of our rapid transit here and immor- 
tality hereafter. VII. Teaches us that there is a changeless empire of being, 


of His morning 
and so inviting to 


labor.— Board- 
man. 


14 GENESIS. Chap. i. 16—23. 


B. 0. 4004. which the established round of seasons and years, and the mechanical order of 
“The sum dothneaven itself suggests and confirms.— Bushnell. : 
rise aud shuta the] Sunset on the mountains.— First there comes a flood of rosy light, and then 
lids’ of all heaven's|a deep bright crimson, like the ruby’s flash or the sapphire’s blaze, and then a 
lesser ayes.’ —\circlet of flaming peaks studs the horizon. It looks as if a great conflagration 

: "45 were about to begin. But suddenly the light fades, and piles of cold pale 

white rise above you. You can scarce believe them to be the same moun 
tains, But, quick as the lightning, the flash comes again. A flood of glory 
rolls once more along their summits, It is a last and mighty blaze. You feel 
as if it were a struggle for life—as if it were a war waged by spirits of dark- 
ness against these celestial forms. The struggle is over , the darkness has pre- 
vailed. These mighty mountain tombs are extinguished one after one; and 
cold ghastly piles of sepulchral hue, which you shiver tolook up at, and which . 
remind you of the dead, rise still and calm in the firmament above you, You 
feel relieved when darkness interposes its veil betwixt you and them. The 
night sets in deep and calm, and beautiful, with moore of stars overhead. 
The voice of streams, all night long, fills the silent hills with melodious. 
echoes.— Wylie. 


sus." 


“Te sun, 
God’s crest upon 
His azure shield 
the heavens.”— 
Bailey. - 


16—19. (16) two.. lights,* sun and moon. It will be noted that the 
Bible holds to the geocentric conception of the universe. The appearance 
always governs Scripture narration. the. . day, thesun; Diam, 853,000 ms. ; 
Bulk, 1,400,000 times larger than earth; Dist. ab. 91,000,000 ms. fr. earth; Rota. 
b Ps. exivili, 3;{09 axis 25 dys. 8 hrs. 9 min. lesser .. night, moon: Dia. 2,165 ms.; Bulk, 
viii, 3, 4; Is. xl.|one eighty-ninth part of earth, Dist. 239,000ms. He. . also,’ number incal- 
%. culable, ab. 2,000 visible to naked eye on a clear night: nearest fixed star 19 
billions of ms. fr. earth. (17) give. . earth, alllight, whether physical or 
spiritual, the gift of God—the Father of light. (18) rule.. divide.. 

arkness, the purpose they serve in rela, totheearth. and. . good, “‘ La- 

ised anek ee ae place was inclined to question the Divine verdict with regard to the moon, 
16,000 38 tars|which he thought might have been so placed as to be always full, whereas, at 
crossed the fieldjits present distance from the earth, we are sometimes deprived of both its 
oe i Le Epa es light and the sun’s together. * * * The immediate effect of such a dispo- 
coeds Oba Guror sition of the lunar orb would be to give us a moon of only one-sixteenth the 
the Milky Way. {size of that which now dispenses its silver beams upon our darkened globe 
** Biblical astron-|(Job xi. 12).”— Pulp. Com. (19) and .. day, Heb. as bef.— Day Four. 
omy is derived)” The Celestial luminaries. —I. Display the Divine wisdom. ‘‘The heavens 
fr. mere optical eters : A 
appearance; th e|declare the glory of God.” II. Attest the Divine goodness.’ 1. To give light 
eye alone is thelupon the earth. 2. To distinguish day and night. 3. To mark times and sea- 
judge ; the moorisons. III. Proclaim the Divine power. IV. Reflect the Divine beauty.— 
8S represented as ° oS 
the second of the| Whitelaw. 
great heavenly; The order of nature.—A clergyman asked an old negro his reasons for be- 
het aad” as y {lieving in the existence of a God. “Sir,” said he, ‘‘I have been here going 
the stars are n»|hard upon fifty years. Every day since I have been in this world I see thesun 
thing else but her|rise in the east and set in the west. The north star stands where it did the 
ra eet al one first time I ever saw it ; the seven stars and Job’s coffin keep on the same path 
to shed’ theitiin the sky, and never turn out. It ain’t so with man’s works, He makes 
chaste lustre on|clocks and watches: they may run well for a while; but they get out of fix, 
our ries Planet.”/and stand stock still. But the sun and moon and stars keep on the same way 

: all the while. There is a power which makes one man die and another get 
well; that sends the rain, and keeps everything in motion.” 


‘Herschel calcu - 


day five —20—28. (20) let .. forth,: let the waters crawl, teem, swarm. the. . life, 
“that live by breathing ;” applied gen. to creatures capable of sensation to 
c Ps. civ. #4, %. distinguish from inanimate creation. and.. fly, birds not formed: fr. the 


water (see ii. 19); a better translation (see R. V.), ‘‘and let the fowl fly.” Itis 
very evident, however, that insects are here included for the Heb. for fowl is 
Strous crawlors| “2ged creature (see Lev. xi. 20). above. . heaven, lit. towards the face of the 
that wriggleexpanse. (21) created, nate this word when a new thing is introduced. 
through thej/Animal life was created, notmade. whales, sea monsters: inclusive of mam- 
es Geet mifers and non-mammifers.? moveth, or creepeth. kind, variety, species, 
—Murphy. *Vast\nature ; this is the second class. (22) blessed, 7.e., gave them power to 
fishes, croco-|propagate their several species. (23) and.. day, Heb. as bef.—Day Fivr. 
Cogent pel rae eH The sea teeming with life.—A correspondent of the newspaper press writes 
: the following account from the Gulf of Siam; ‘‘ We steamed forward at the 

rate of six or seven knots an hour, and a wonderful spectacle presented itself. 


d Kalisch. “Mon 


dob vii. 12; Is 
xxvii. 1; Ex. vil. 9. 


Chap. i, 24—31. GENESIS. 15 


Athwart the vessel long white waves of light were seen rushing towards it, 
ever brighter and in swifter motion, till they seemed to flow together, and at 
length nothing could be seen on the water but a whirling white light. Look- 
ing steadfastly at it, the water, the air, and the horizon seemed blended in 
one ; thick streamers of mist seemed to float by both sides of the ship with 
frantic snore The appearances of color resembled those which arise when one 
turns a black and striped ball so quickly that the white stripes seem to run 
together. The spectacle lasted for five minutes, and was repeated once again 
for two minutes. No doubt it was caused by shoals of animalcule in the 
water.” 


B. 0, 1400, 


day six 


“T have carefully 
examined the 
figures of ani- 
mals and birds 


24, 25. (24) cattle, graminivorous, tamable. and.. thing, as reptiles. 
and .. earth, beast of prey. (25) God..earth, Heb. for earth Aretz. 
ereepeth.. earth, Heb. for earth Adamah. Aretz, used hitherto — the 
earth as a whole. Adamah, now first used, cognate to Adam. 

The creation of life.—In this account of the creation of plants and ani- 
mals, we note the following particulars: (1) It isa creation out of pre-existing 
materials, and not, like that of the universe, out of nothing. (2) The origin of 
life, like the origin of matter, is traced directly to God Himself. (8) Special Se 

rovision is made that each several kind of plant and animal shall continuel|tions perfectly re. 
bis kind by natural generation. (4) Plants and animals are brought into being|semble the origi- 
not singly, nor in pairs, but in great numbers. (5) This creation is said tojnals as we see 
have been effected in a certain order. -- Armstrong. them.” — Cuvier. 


brought from 
Egypt to ancient 
Rome. In _ the 
general character 


26—28. (26) and . . said, now that the home had been prepared. let us,|creation of 
no hint of the trinity or council of angels, more likely used with reference to|jman 
the superior dignity of the creature now introduced. man, Heb. Adam, =red, 
the crowning workof creation. image . . likeness, prob synonymous terms 
used for emphasis = shadow, resemblance : ref. to man’s spiritual nature, ‘‘ The 
expression implies that man was appointed by the Creator to sustain towards s iiteg - See 
inferior animalsa relation strikingly similar to that in which He Himself stands cone 8 Mt Gece 
towards man ; and hence that man upon earth represents or bears the imagelJa. iii. 9; Ps. c. 
of God nearly in the same sense in which the governor of a province is said to|3; Ac. xvii. 26. 
represent or bear the image of his sovereign.”— Bush. dominion,* rule, 
authority. over, eéc., relation of man to rest of creatures that of sovereignty : 
by force of reason he everywhere makes his power felt. (27) so, ete.,° , 
having thus deliberated ; He executed His resolve. (28) blessed, etc.,° seeon ere aie: a F 
vs. 22. The chief element in this blessing being supremacy. subdue, thelziv. 18: jhon 
earth’s vast resources were given into his hand. 

Man was created in the image of God. —1. In respect to his intelligence. 2. 
In respect to his moral nature. 3. In respect to his dominion. 4. In respect 
tohis immortality. Learn: 1. The dignity of man’s nature. 2. The greatness 
of man’s fall. 38. The glory of man’s recovery by Christ. — Exell. pralene pcrence 

Man a child of mercy. — When God, in His eternal counsel, conceived the|f, 5 °TeS was the 
thought of man’s creation, He called to Him the three ministers who waitjlast of created 
constantly upon His throne — Justice, Truth, and Mercy — and thus addressed pelngs, yy OF me 
them: “ Briel we make man?” Then said Justice, ‘‘O God ! make him not ;|Pane&” — As 
for he will trample upon Thy laws.” Truth made answer also, ‘‘O God ! make 
him not, for he will pollute Thy sanctuaries.” But Mercy, dropping upon her 
knees, and looking up through her tears, exclaimed, ‘‘O God! make him. I 
will watch over him with my care through all the dark paths which he may 
have to tread.” Then God made man, and said to him, ‘‘O man! thou art the 
child of Mercy ; go and deal with thy brother.” — Crittenden. 


a Ge. ix. 2; Pa 
vili. 6; Ja. iil. 7. 


“The new and 


No animal food is provided for man or beast ; Delitzsch infers that before sin tee tease or 
came man and animals were not predaceous. meat, food, sustenance. (80)|Job. xxxvi.31; Ge. 


e Ps. B 5; 
Mexican village. The shadows were creeping over the cabins, where women ated 1.6; ee 
came and went in silence, and men sat smoking at the cabin doors, while chil- on ely. 8:97 
dren played in swarms by the water. The air was like a breath of God, andy {."pe. xxxii. r 
all nature seemed as sacred as rest toa weary man. A black, bent, old negrolg Ex. xxxi. 17 
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B.C. 4004. woman, all patches from head to foot, frosty-headed and half blind, came 
“there is not the\Crooning forth with a broken pot tied together, in which she had planted a 
least. flower but|flower to grow by her door. I said—‘‘ Good evening, auntie ; it’s a fine even- 
seems to hold upjing.” She slowly straightened up, looked at me, looked away at the fading 
its head. and tolsunlight on the hills, and said softly, ‘‘ Oh, it’s a pretty world, massa!” The 
eke Der aatee old woman was a poetess —a prophetess. She had a soul to see the beauty, 
of the goodness of|the poetry about her. ‘‘ Oh, it’s a pretty world, massa!” She had no other 
ne k heavy 8 n i form of expression, but that was enough. Hers was the password to nature. 

SRE ae ates = ae saw everything that He had made, and, behold it was very good.” 
— Bw. Lil. 


the Sabbath CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


b Ex. xx. 811; 1—8. (1) finished, perfected. The verb implies a gradual process. host, 
xxxi. 13-17; Is.) Heb. sig. a band duly disposed and marshalled ; an army in battle array. 


ties mite 4 The advantages of the Sabbath. — A ‘“‘ blessed” day. 1. Its temporal advan- 
summer without|tages. (1) The curse of toil is for a while suspended. (2) The mind and body 
powers ne ee are invigorated for fresh exertion. (3) Sabbath observance has the reward of 
out a garden. It|prosperity ordinarily attached to it. 2. Its spiritual advantages. (1) Finished 
is the joyous day/redemption is then celebrated. (2) The means of grace are enjoyed. (8) The 
OF ine peciole|heavenly rest is anticipated. — W. Conway. 

oe oe ae Anal, L2¢ first Sabbath. — Hugh Miller remarks, that while we find it recorded at 
don’t you know!the end of each of these ‘‘ days” that ‘‘ the evening and the morning were the 
without the work|first day,” it is not said of the seventh day that ‘‘the evening,” etc. What is 
and ee andithe natural conclusion, but that the day is not yet ended? And hence Miller’s 
Would not jong for|/Sublime suggestion, that God, having made man, rested on the seventh day 
rest? Those are|from His material creation; and this is now God’s sabbath day, in which He 
God's ways thatlig carrying on the redemption of man, the transformation of man, the salva- 


wie ibe tion of man, and eventually the glorification of man. — Bib. Treas. 


«igs 4—7. (4) Critics say that we have two accounts of creation, one covering 
man a living|/Gen. i-ii.3, the other Gen. ii.4-25. Thus the second account begins at this 
soul point. It may be noted that the name Jehovah is used in this narrative of 
“ By the use of the creation instead of God (Elohim) alone. generations, birth stages; events in 
name Jehovah, the|Scripture are represented_as having been begotten (see Prov. xxvii. 1, 2.) day, 
narrative advancesin or at that time. Lord God, Jehovah Elohim. The word Jehovah occurs ab. 
avery important/¢ 000 times in Scripture and has in it the idea of absolute self-existence. The 
step towards the ; a Par 
peculiar theocrat-|Mame was so sacred that the Jews never uttered it, using in its stead the name 
ical character of/Adonai (Lord). (5) plant. .herb, reversion to third day of creation 
ee % Lbcccaan tp ‘i. 11—13), when the earth was void of vegetable life. Not a natural produc- 
it with, Elohim, “tion, but like earth and heaven came into being by the direct fiat of God. rain 
reminds, also, of], . man. . ground,‘ both conditions of cultivation—rain and human care— 
ene : ds el being absent, therefore supernatural or unnatural means must be employed. 
of tho universe is(®) Mist, fog-vapor. earth, haaretz. ground, adamah. (7) formed, 
the God of Israel ;|fashioned, shaped. dust .. ground,? man a fragile ‘‘ vessel in the potter’s 
but the Gos non hand.” and. . life,: of no other living creature do we read this. This must 
Lee Corer not be understood in a mechanical sense. The dust of the ground became im- 
or of the whole|powered by the Divine life. man. . soul,‘ ‘‘ materialism will never explain 
world.’’—Katisch. |these words.” 
ce Ps.civ. 14: Job v.|, Le earth without a man:—I. The world’s independency of man. The 
10: he: ‘|terraqueous globe, embosomed in those wonderful heavens, and filled with 

every species of vegetable and animal life, existed before man appeared. 1. 
d 1Co. xv. 47: Ge.|The world can do without him. The heavens would be as bright, the earth as 
X a are MA a beautiful, the waves of the ocean as sublime, the song of the birds as sweet; 
7; Is. lxiv’8. _|were man no more. 2. He cannot do without the world. He needs its bright 
skies, and flowing rivers, and productive soil, etc. He is the most dependent 

é Job xxvii. 3;/of all creatures. — Homilist. 
ies Ac. Xvii.| Man, a living soul.— He did not merely possess it ; he became it. It was his 
DANS prober being, his truest self, the manintheman. All organized beings have 
ife in common, each after its kind. This, therefore, all animals possess, and 


1 Co. xv. 45; He. gies = ais i 
a es xv **lman as an animal, But, in addition to this, God transferred into man a higher 
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gift, and specially inbreathed even a living — that is, self-subsisting — soul; a 


soul having its life in itself.—Coleridge. 


8, 9. (8)and . . planted, man’s first home in the world divinely contrived ; 
specially fruitful and beautiful. garden, or park, idea of inclosure. 


called Eden,* delight, this the name, not of the garden, but of the region 
wherein it was situated. It is quite undecided where E. was. The name 

robably was given to the garden by the writer or compiler of the narrative ; 
it is not to be supposed that Adam knew it as such. 
izing the old Spartan prayer, ‘‘ grant us the beautiful with the good.” 
mentation as well as utility was considered. the. . life,: ‘‘the fruit whereof 
conferred immortality.” — Alford. ‘A symbolical tree, a sign not only of a 
blessed natural life in Paradise. for a time; but of a spiritual life after in 
heaven for ever, if he continued in obedience to his Creator.” Ainsworth. 
midst, within. tree. . evil, wh. ‘‘conferred knowledge of the difference 
betw. right and wrong.” To eat of this tree was wrong ; he who did so would 
at once see and feel the dif. betw. that state and one of innocence. As to 
whether these trees actually existed, or whether they are but symbols to 
mark the growth of man’s ethical nature depends entirely upon the concep 
tion we have of the whole story of the creation of the first man and the 
garden. If we take one statement literally we must make all so; if the entire 
narrative be poetic and figurative we must search for the deeper meaning 
which lies imbedded in all this symbolism. 

Lessons of the story. 1. And, first, the birth of industry. Jehovah God 
took the man He had formed and put him in the Garden of Eden to till it and 
to keep it. Man must work for (a) the soul’s sake ; (6) his own sake ; (c) God’s 
sake. 2. The birth of language. (1) Wonderfulness of language. (2) Our 
words are judges. 3. The birth of immortality. ‘‘The tree of life.” 4. The 
birth of probation.—Boardman. 

Man and woman.—Man is strong ; woman is beautiful. Man is daring and 
confident ; woman is diffident and unassuming. Man is great in action: 
woman in suffering. Man shines abroad; woman at home. Man talks to 
convince ; woman to persuade and please. Man has a rugged heart; woman 
asoft and tender one. Man prevents misery ; woman relieves it. Man has 
science; woman taste. Man has judgment; woman sensibility. Man is a 
being of justice; woman of mercy. Each possesses peculiar gifts and a wide 
sphere of usefulness, and, by the wise use of these respective gifts, society is 
benefited and God is honored. 


10—14. (10) river. . Eden,? one great river, wh. may or may not have 
had itssource in E. Here we begin to have a description of exact locality, 
and yet this would not vitiate what is stated above (see vs. 9), since there is but 
little doubt that man must have had his beginning in some place, and the con- 


sensus of opiriion place that place somewhere about the banks of the Euphrates. |: 


parted, divided, branched out, heads,¢ arms, streams. (11) Pison (over- 


flowing), not identified. As all is conjecture, it is useless to enumerate the 


var. opinions. Havilah,’ where, uncertain. (12) bdellium, Heb. bedolah, 
of wh. we know little, but that it was like manna,g and as that resembled cori- 
ander seed, some (as Kimcht) think pearls are meant. But most think it was 
akind of gum. Yetits enumeration with gold and onyx would seem to imply 
that it was some | 
prob. the Nile. Ethiopia, Heb. ‘‘land of Cush.” (14) Hiddekel,’ Heb, 
Dijlah, rapid : prob. the Tigris. Euphrates, Heb. Frat., the sweet or broad 
stream. 

Good Gold .—I. If men so willed, gold might be won and no soul lost. And 
therefore we must take care to distinguish between gold and the thirst for 
gold. Gold is like the rest of God’s gifts, a good thing or a bad thing, accord- 
ing to the use made of it. And so it is no wonder that Scripture has re- 
corded that near to paradise was a land of gold. The land of Havilah may 
exist still; the fine gold andthe bdellium and’ the onyx stone may now lie 
buried deep beneath its surface, or, perhaps, may yet be lying disregarded, 


east- 
ward, foreplace ; this suggestive of its being in the best part of the district 


recious gem. onyx, Heb. shoham—=pale.. (13) Gihon, h 


B. OG. 4004. 


Eden 


a Is. li. 8; Ex. 
xxvii. 13. 


b “Eden comprised 


(9) grow . . food, real-jthat tract of land 
Orna-|where the Euph- 


and Tigris 
that 


rates 
separate; fr. 
spot the ‘Garden 
of Eden’ cannot be 
distant. Let it 
suffice that we 
know its general 
position; but we 
are not  permit- 
ted to penetrate 
within, as if the 
angel with the 
flaming sword 
forbade the ac- 
cess.’’—Kalisch. 


c Ge. iii. 22; 
iii 7 Re. i 


IPDS 
. 3 Spi 9 
xxii. 2, 14. 


‘‘The tree of life, 
it is prob., was 
designed to sus- 
tain and refresh 
the life infused 
into man at his 
creation, ”— 
Wordsworth. 


the river of 
Eden 

@ Re. xxii. 1. 

e Many critics, as 
Baum garten, 
Kitto, ete., are of 
Opinion that the 
position of the 
rivers has totally 
changed in the 
course of time, 
especially since 
and by the deluge. 


tilize and beau- 
tify ; lives should 


be useful. 2. The 
cold and rapid 
river of death 


will soon have to 
be passed. That 
it may not bear 
us away toa 
eternal death, 
seek a present 
Saviour; so shall 


like the treasures of California or Australia not many years ago. II. Be this 
as it may, there is another land whose gold is good, a'land farther off than the 
far West and the islands of the sea, and yet ever close at hand, approachable 
by all, attainable by all, where no rust corrupts and no thieves break through 


we, like Israel of 
old, find the pas- 
sage safe and 


oasy. and we 
sh be wiiling 
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and steal. The gold of that other land is good, simply because, though the 
to advance at|WOrds sound like a contradiction, it is not gold. Ithas been changed, Inthe 
His ecommand.”’—|world above, that whichstands for gold is more precious than gold itself, for 
Tees for teach-jeven gold cannot purchase it, though gold may serve it.—F. E. Paget. 

3. 

15—17. (17) and . . took, ‘‘ Not physically lifting him up and putting 
him down in the garden, but simply exerting an influence upon him which 
tion induced him, in the exercise of his free agency, to go. He went in conse- 

uence of a secret impulse or an open command of his Maker.”— Bush. 

a Ep. iv. 28. ress, till, cultivate. een, guard. (16) Of .. eat,’ of every tree of the 
b1Ti. iv. 4: vi. 17,,\garden, eat, eat mayest thou, 7. e. eat without stint or fear. (17) But. . 
s evil, see vs. 9. thou... it, the only prohibition by wh. God asserted His 
-Isupreme sovereignty. for. . die,° ‘‘thou wilt have the sentence of death 
within thee wh. grows on sin as its root . . sin, pain, sorrow are not only fore- 
runners of death, but parts of death.”— Wordsworth. The sentence included 
“ Death is not onlyjespecially moral and spiritual death. 
the actual separa-| The paradise life, not an unrestricted state.—There is limitation of —I. 
body, but includes|Action: the calling to dress and keep. II. Enjoyment: not to eat of the tree 
allthat culminates|of knowledge of good and evil. III. The treatment of nature, and especially 
in that separation./of the beasts: no enclosing. ,IV. Human society: regulation of marriage and 
we say, aio by|domestic life.— Lange. 
inches;’ and may| Traditions of the Fall.— The Persian tradition is to the effect that man, at 
ee Bales especially) first, enjoyed a period of happiness and innocence in an elevated region which 
Btare Whose death|his god, Ormuzd, had assigned to him; but it was necessary to his existence 

in this state, that he should be humble of heart, and humbly obey the Divine 
Oe. ee atarrh on ordinances; pure he must be of thought, pure of word, pure of deed. Fora 
the seeds of death|time, the first pair were holy and happy. But at last Ahriman, the evil one, 
begin to work injappeared, and beat down their good dispositions; and, under the influence of 
him.”— Alford. _|his glozing lies, they began to ascribe their blessing to him. Emboldened by 
this success, Ahriman the liar presented himself again, and brought with him 
fruit; of which they ate; and in that instant, of a hundred excellences which 
they possessed, all but one departed from them; and they became subject to 
misery and death. 


permission 
and prohibi- 


c Ro. vi. 23; 1 Co 
Xv. 22; Ja. i. 15. 


was not the neces- 
sary end of his 


the naming 

of the 

animals 

dad Pr. xvili. 22; 


1 Co xi. 931 Ti. 
fi, 13; iv. 1-3. 


e Ps. viii. 6-8; Ge. 
ix. 2. 


18—20. (18) It . . alone,? regard being had to his social and moral nature 
and also to the fulfilling of the Divine will; i. 28; help . . him, Jit. a help as 
over against him, before him, so as to meet him, tally and correspond to him 
as his counterpart. (19) out... air, seeoni. 24. brought .. Adam,° the 
more naturally we interpret this, the easier will it be for us to comprehend the 
meaning. what .. them, hence he had the gifts of speech, reason, percep- 
tion, etc. whatsoever .. thereof, the names given, answering prob. to 
their nature, met with God’sapproval. (20) Adam .. him, ea. other creature 
had its mate: but the man was alone. 

The creation of woman.— Here we have an instance of —J. The Creator’s 
care of man, and His fatherly concern for his comfort. Observe —I. God’s 
their foundation|pity for his solitude, 2. His resolve to provide society for him. II. The 


the creatures to 
wh. they were 
iven. An evi- 


ence of man’s/for man. — M. Hen 
intuitive knowl- 


origin of language 
as God’s gift.” — 
Wordsworth. 


the creation 


ee a as 21—25. (21) deep sleep, prob. a trance or ecstasy: so the LXX. took. . 


ribs, ‘‘ the miracle is in the creation, not in the choice of subjects to create 
fl Co. xi.8; He.|from.” (22) made. . woman, Jit. builded her to awoman. brought. . 
xii man,’ ‘‘ Here He [God] appears as the first bridesman.” Delitzsch. (238) 
ge a 5, 8; This . . now, lit. this is for this time, this once. The only woman produced 
h Mal. ii. 14-16: Ro,|in this way. bone. . flesh,s nearness of mar. relation. Husband to care 
vii. 2; 1 Co. vii. 10,/for wife, as for himself. woman, Heb. Jsha. man, Heb. Ish. (24) There- 
ii. Is fore, etc. This may have been spoken by Adam, but was more prob. the 
‘jinspired reflection of the author. But by whomsoever said, it is prophetic of 

all mankind, (25) ashamed,‘ they knew no shame, bec. they knew not sin, 
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The creation of woman. —I. Woman was brought to man in order that she B. C. 4004 
might relieve his solitude by intelligent companionship. II. Woman was is 
brought to man that she might be his helpmeet in the struggles of life. 1.|wherever found, 
To develop his intellectual thinkings. 2. To culture his moral sympathies.|women are the 
3. To aid him in the daily needs of life. 4. To join him in his worship of|s#me_ kind, civil, 
God. III. Woman was brought to man that she might receive his love, pro-|CPliging, humane, 
tection and care. — Ewell. ‘ er ge ey 

Man and woman.—Ihave no manner of sympathy with the cackle andijaxud cheerful, 
clatter we sometimes hear about the relative excellences of the two sexes — eyes ene 
about the superiority of ane or the inferiority of the other. To me the idealyard. 
that a woman wants only a ‘‘clear stage and no favor,” wants training and 
education, and suitable circumstances, in order to develop as big a brain and 
as vigorous a muscle as man, and so to be able to cope with him in the 
struggle of life —to me such a thought is unutterably repulsive. The great 
charm of a woman is that she is diverse from man: not a man in a lower 
stage of development. She is the complement of the man: her nature, her 
a. her powers, supply what is lacking in his. The two together 

e a completed orb: apart they are only segments of the circle. — Althorp. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
the first 


_ 1—8. (1) serpent, Heb. nachash ; of wh. the root denotes mental properties, temptation 
+t. e. to search, scrutinize. Thus the tempter was prob. asuperior being to whatlq 2 Co. xi. 8; Re. 
we call the serpent. subtil,« ‘‘and soa more fit instrument of that old ser-|xii. 9; xx. 2. 

nt the devil” he, the devil in this form. said, not as endowed with speech, |. yan th 

ut allegorical. Thetemptation come as tho’ it were whispered. woman, the atacs Bb ALa, 

weaker of the two, and alone. yea... garden? throwing her off her guard|behold, in the two 
by showing an acquaintance with the law: yet subtilly conveying a taunt ervateet falls, ane 
“you dare not:” and rousing desire, and curiosity. Inspiring in her distrust one SEG a i 
of God. (2) woman .. serpent, this parley washerruin. we. . garden,|Adam’s and 
she had heard the law fr. her husband: and now corrects the tempter. (8)|Peter’s, woman is 
touch, not in the original law. Perh. Adam, to prevent her fr. eating, told eas ES a fea 
her not even to touch. Reynolds. — . 

Lessons: 1. To obey God’s word, even when it contradicts our own inclina-| 
tions. 2. To be humble and patient, waiting God’s time and will, as to His), ” peaar pes 
“‘secret things.” 3. To refuse to listen to temptation from without, and tolfooled out of my 
evil lusts in ourselves.— W. S. Smith. integrity. He can- 

Traditions of Eden.— We have before us the whole history of this trans- pol countraat y 
action in an engraving (see Creuzer’s Symbolik, pl. 158) from ancient bas-relief ;|[ du but keep pos- 
and what is most remarkable, there are two groups at each extremity of the|session, all the 
tablet, offering, as it were, a Biblical key tothe wholescene. Ontheone hand, siesrnte: a oh ejest 
‘are a man and woman standing naked under a tree: the woman in a drooping| me: but | eomaras 
and disconsolate posture; the man with one hand raised to the tree, and the/ly surrender to his 
other directed towards the woman. It is such a picture that a child would at|summons. Thus 
once say, ‘‘That is Adam and Eve!” At the other extremity is a sedate and|ore to be my un- 
august figure, seated upon a rock, and strangling the serpent with his out-|doing but myself.” 
stretched hand.— Kitto. wget 


4—7. (4) ye.. die, lit. ye shall not dying die: or, as LXX., ye shall notithe first sin 
die the death. Absolute denial of God. (5) for . . know, heimpugns the 
veracity of God and endeavors to make her think that God is withholding}, me Ores: 
privileges she ought to be permitted to enjoy, that. . eat, other and better|\iij 44.“ Cicthes 
effects than death shall immediately ensue. then . . opened, not closed iN|are the ensigns of 
death, but beholding things with a deeper insight. gods, Heb. Elohim. ous sin ond PO 
knowing . . evil, till now only the good was known, this was merely a half|?',o" prisoner 
truth; more deceptive than a lie; the consequence of that knowledge he did}iooking on his 
not state. (6) saw, by looking long, and longingly. tree .. wise, assuming ais Ae tae ae of 
the devil’s words to be true. gave. . her, Adam was thus reached at last. |; Mahe Lege ied 
he . . eat, out of affection for her, being importuned by her, not perceiving|garments, should 
that she was injured. (7) eyes . . opened,° they saw that they had sinned.|think on our 
naked, sin brought a sense of shame. The knowledge came, but not the|ins.” — Trapp. 


anticipated blessing. sewed, twisted, platted. aprons, lit. things to gird 


about. c Ro. v. 12; 1Jo. 
The woman and the serpent. — We have here a sample of the wisdom of thelfy "$' 93"da ti. Ini 
world. Among the maxims of this wisdom are these— 1. That happiness is/Ma. vi. 18. 
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“The Genevan 
Bible, 1560, is some- 
times called 


‘Breeches Bible,'| 


fr. its trans.of vs 7; 
‘They sewed figge- 
tree leaves to- 
gether, and made 
themselves 
breeches.’ ”’ 


fear and 
shame 
aPs. xciv. 9; 
cxxxix. 7%; Job 
xxxi. 33; xxxiv. 


21,—22; Pr. xv.3; 
Je. xxiii. 24; Am 
ix.3; He. iv. 12, 
13; De. v. 25, 26. 


bPs. cxix. 120; 
Job. xxiii. 15; 1Jo. 
iii. 20; Re. iii. 18. 


* Adam, where art 
thou? Iam come 
to find thee, 
wherever thou 
mayest be. I will 
look for thee, till 
the eyes of My 
pity see thee, I 
wilt follow thee 
till the hand of 
My mercy reaches 
thee; and I will 
still hold thee till 
I bring |hee back.”’ 
— Spurgeon. 


c Ps. xe. 8 


sinful 
evasions 

d Pr. xxviii. 
Janwld 

e Ga. vi. 7. 
“There is nothing 
of so ill conse- 
quence to the 
public as false- 
hood, which, as 
Montaigne saith 
prettily, ‘is only 
to be brave to- 
wards God anda 
coward towards 
man;’ for a lie 
faceth God, and 
shrinketh from 
man.’* Lloyd. 


13; 


the promised 
seed 
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the end of human existence; 2. That nature is a sufficient source of happiness ; 


3. That man’s chief happiness lies in forbidden objects; 4. That God is what 
we fancy or desire Him to be. —J. A. Macdonald. 

A poisoned honor. — If we are to credit the annals of the Russian empire, 
there once existed a noble order of merit, which was greatly coveted by the 
rinces and noblesse. It was, however, conferred only on the peculiar favor- 
ites of the Czar, or on the distinguished heroes of the kingdom. But anothei 
class shared in its honor in a very questionable form. Those nobles or favor- 
ites who either became a burden to the Czar or who stood in his way, received 
this decoration only to die. The pin-point was tipped with poison —and when 
the order was being fastened on the breast by the imperial messenger, the 
flesh of the person was “accidentally” pricked. Death ensued, as next 
morning the individual so highly honored with imperial favor was found dead 
in bed from apoplexy. Satan offered to confer a brilliant decoration upon 
Adam and Eve— “ Ye shall be as gods.” It was poisoned ; the wages of sin 
is death. — W. Adamson. 


8—11. (8) voice .. walking, it was the voice (not the Lord) walking: 1. e. 
it sounded along through the avenues of the garden, growing louder and 
louder ; by the voice of the Lord is gen. to be understood the thunder, which 
now terrorized them, and their guilty minds were startled by hearing it. 
‘‘ Walking,” here is the same Hebrew word as in Ex. xix. 19, ‘‘the voice of 
the trumpet sounded long.” cool. . day, lt. in the wind of the day, 2. e. 
towards evening. hid. . garden,¢ guilt-inspired terror: once they would 
have joyously welcomed that voice. (9) Adam . . thou ? this was what the 
voice said. Where was he morally? A sinner vainly flying fr. his 
Maker. (10) afraid . . naked,’ the devil had deceived him with a lie: not 
so could he deceive God. (11) who .. naked? only a heart knowing evil 
could have told thee that. Jehovah will wring a confession from his own 
lips before passing judgment. hast, etc.?° by this question the origin of the 
fear and shame was urged home. 

God’s question. —1. The speaker is God; the person spoken to is the repre- 
sentative of usall. II. The call is—1. Individual. 2. Universal. III. God 
calls in three ways. 1. In conscience. 2. In providence. 3. In revelation. 
IV His call is—1. To attention. 2. To recognition of God’s being. 3. To 
reflection on our own place and position. V. It is a call which each must 
enswer for himself, and which each ought to answer without delay. — Dean 
Vaughan. 

Sinner shuns God. — A burglar, not long ago, rifled an unoccupied dwelling 
by the seaside. He ransacked the rooms and heaped his plunder in the par- 
lor There were evidences that here he sat down to rest. Ona bracket in 
the corner stood a marble bust of Guido’s ‘* Ecce Homo” —Christ crowned 
with thorns. The guilty man had taken it in his hands and examined it. It 
bore the marks of his fingers; but he replaced it with its face turned to the 
wall, as if he would not have even the sightless eyes of the marble Saviour 
look upon his deeds of infamy. So the first act of the first sinner was to hide 
himself at the sound of God’s voice. — Professor Phelps. 


12, 13. (12) and .. said,* equivocating. woman .. tree, you gave the 
woman, she gave the fruit. He shifts the blame in guilty fear first upon Eve. 
but indirectly on God. JI .. eat, not denying, but extenuating : stating last, 
what should have been confessed first. (13) and .. woman, first Adam, now 
Eve, to convitt both and lead to repentance. and .. me,° fear, in her case 
also, would shift the blame. 

_ God’s first words to the first sinner. — Mark the alienation of heart which 
sin causes in the sinner. Adam ought to have sought out his Maker. He 
should have gone through the garden crying for his God, ‘‘My God, my God, 
Thave sinned against Thee. Where art thou?” But instead thereof, Adam 
flies from God. The sinner comes not to God; God comes to him. It is not 
‘*My God, where art Thou?” but the first cry is the voice of grace, ‘‘ Sinner, 


where art thou?” God comes to man; man seeks not his God. — Spurgeon. 


14, 15. (14) cursed, addressed no question to, but pronounced a woe upon. 
upon . . go, the form thou hast assumed shall be degraded in the eyes of those 
whom thou hast deceived. They shall henceforth look upon thee with loath- 
ing and horror. Impossible to say how far and in what respect, the form and 
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motion of the serpent may have now been changed. But it suffered extremest 
subjection and degradation. dust .. eat, this literally true. TheS. swallows 
dust with its food. It grovels in the dust. (15) enmity, thy friendship being 
sodangerous. between. . seed,? literally true. Man is everywhere the foe 
of the serpent. it . . head,’ man shall ultimately destroy the whole serpent 
race. thou. . heel,* thou shalt injure the humanrace but slightly. (Note. — 
There is a higher meaning. The Messiah, the promised seed of the woman, 
shall destroy the devil and his works: being Himself wounded only in His 
lower, t.e. His human nature.) 

The curse.— 1. I lay down the position that no punishment in the way of 
physical degradation was inflicted by God in His sentence upon the serpent 
tribe. 2. I lay down the position, which I think no one will seriously dispute, 
that the real tempter was not the serpent at all, but the devil. 3. I conclude 
from the foregoing positions, and conclude with confidence, that the serpent 
was not really cursed at all, while the devil was. — Winterbotham. 


Death Conquered.— 


Death, the old serpent’s son, 
Thou hadst a sting once like thy sire, 
That carried hell and ever burning fire; 
But those black days are done; 
Thy foolish spite buried thy sting 
In the profound and wide 
Wound of our Saviour’s side: 
And now thou art become a tame and harmless thing ; 
A thing we dare not fear, 
Since we hear 
That our triumphant God, to punish thee 
For the atfront thou did’st Him on the tree, 
Hath snatch’d the keys of hell out of thy hand, 
And made thee stand 
A porter at the gate of life, thy mortal enemy 
O Thou who art that gate, command that he 
May when we die, 
And thither fly, 
Let us in the courts of heaven through Thee! Hallelujah. — Taylor. 


toil. 
life. 
woman's seed procured.’ ) : 
coats. .them, skifis of animals offered in sacrifice. 
flesh. (Jill. Our Great Sacrifice provides us with a dress.)* 

The curse and the blessing of labor.—I. The universal necessity of labor. 
The earth no longer produces fruit independently of labor. II. The fact, 
asserted in the text, that labor is acurse. It is part of our punishment for the 
Fall, that it should be so. III. The manner in which we may lighten this 
curse, and cause it to be borne. We may not escape from it; but it may be 
lightened by — 1. Religion — personal practical, and real; 2. The cultivation 
of knowledge; 8. The maintenance of good health; 4. The practice of econ- 
omy. — Maskell. } 

Labor necessary to success. — Turner, the great painter, was once asked the 
secret of his success. He replied, ‘‘I have no secret but hard work.” Labor 
the best seasoning. — Dionysius the tyrant, at an entertainment given to him 
by the Lacedzmonians, expressed some disgust at their black broth. ‘‘No 
wonder,” said one of them, ‘‘for it wants seasoning.” ‘‘ What seasoning ?” 
asked the tyrant. ‘‘ Labor,” replied the citizen, “joined with hunger and 
thirst.” — Everett. 


A name sugg. of honor and hope: pointing to that eternal life wh. the 
(21) made, prompted and taught the doing of it. 


22—24, (22) man... evil, not an ironical expression as some would say, 
but inasmuch as we cannot believe God to be using this sarcasm, it is better 
to hold that man had attempted it; it was his object and wish. andnow.. 


Man did not then eatit 


B.o. 4004, 


aMa xiii. 38; Jo. 
viii. 44; Ac. xiii. 
10; 1 Jo. iii. 8; Is. 
vii. 14; Lu. i. 31- 


35; Ga. iv. 4. 


b Ro. xvi. 20; Ep. 
iv. 8; Col if 16; 
He. ii. 14,15; 1Jo. 
tii 8; Jo. xvi. 1]; 
Ki Ol sist Sen la 
-20; Re. xii. 17 


cJs. liii. 3, 
Dae ix acer 
iv. 1 


4, 12 
; Ma 


. 
’ 


‘* Labor 
come necessary 
to us, not only be- 
cause we need it 
for making pro- 
visions for our life, 
but even to ease 
the labor of our 
rest, there being no 
greater tediousness 
of spirit in the 
world than want of 
employment and 
an inactive life.”’— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


is be- 


“The body returns 


to the earth, fr. 
whence it was 
framed, and the 


spirit ascends to 
the ether.” —Eurip- 
ides. 


1Sa. xv. 23. 

Ro. viii. 20-22. 
Job v. 7; xiv. 1; 
Cc. ii. 23 


i Ep. iv. 28; 2 Th. 
ili, 102 
j1 Co. xv. 21. 

Is. lxi. 10; Ps. 
xxxii. 1. 
“Why do we fret 
and murmur and 
toil, and consume 
ourselves for ob- 
jects so transient 
and frail? Is itthat 
the soul, living here 
as in her prison- 
house, strives after 
something bound- 
less like herself, 
and finding it no- 
where, still renews 
the search? — Car- 
lyle. 


paradise lost 
“The Almighty 


placed cherubims 
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and a_ flaming 
sword tokeep man 
from returning to 
Paradise, to the 
tree of life 
He has placed 
Himself in all the 
terror, grandeur, 
loveliness an 
majesty of His 
character between 
sin and man, to 

revent him touch- 
ng the accursed 


thing.’ —John 
Bate. 
“They build too 


low who build be-|wearily did he go along his way of weakness and distress! 
neath theskies.” —|for the revoking of the favor that was only a curse! 


Exell, 


birth of Cain 
and Abel 


a Ge. xxxiii. 5; Ps. 
exxvii. 3. 


“As the heavens 
are sometimes 
fair and some- 
times overcast, al- 
ternately, tem- 
pessuous and se- 
rene; so is the 
life of man inter- 
mingled with 
hopes and fears, 
with joys and sor- 
rows, with pleas- 
ures and with 
pains.” — Burton. 


the brothers’ 
sacrifices 


6 Ex. xiii. 2; Nu. 
Kviii. 17. 
ec Ex. xxix. 13; Le. 
iii. 3, 4. 
HAE i 43-1 Penis 


e Le. ix. 24; 1K 
xviii. 24; 1 Ch. 
xxi. 26 ; 2Ch. vii. 
ie See) 3 
Prexxiv 27s 


St Ma, xx. 15; Ac 
x. 3d. 


“Had [ a careful 
and pleasant com- 


panion, that! 


ever, eating it now with wrong motive ; 7. e. to counteract the sentence. (28) 
sent .. Eden, losing both holiness and happiness. The meek inherit the 
earth, the ambitious forfeit it. (24) drove .. man, forcible ejection of one 
who was loth to leave. eherubims, (warders), pee creatures ; prob. angels. 
and .. way, it flashed in all directions. keep . . life, prevent access. 

Observations. —I. God oftentimes withholds from us, or deprives us of 
many blessings for our good. II. When men have once broken out into one 
gin, they are in danger to fall into any other. III. God, as He always foresees, 
so oftentimes He prevents men’s falling into sin. IV. The surest way to pre- 
vent man’s falling into sin, is to be far from the allurements that might entice 
him unto sin. V. Men are naturally apt to think themselves safe in the per- 
formance of outward acts of holy duties. VI. God cannot endure the defiling 


of His ordinances by such as have no right to them. —J. White. 

The closed Eden, the open heaven. — You remember the old legend of Greek 
mythology, of one to whom, when he had pleased the gods, they said: ‘‘ Ask 
what you will, and we will give it.” And he said, ‘‘Give me immortality.” 
They did so, and he lived on and on, and could not die. He had immortality, 
but it was immortality with mortal woes. How wretched was his lot! How 
How he prayed 
The woes of man are 
such that the only immortal whocan bear them must be God. It is therefore 
God’s infinite pity and tenderness, that when man had taken of the tree of 
knowledge, he is forbidden the tree of life. — L. D. Bevan. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1, 2. (1) Cain, (possession ; acquisition). I .. Lord, lit. I have gotten a 
man, the Jehovah. They perh. thought this man-child was the promised seed ; 
the destined deliverer. (2) Abel, (vanity, vapor) name prophetic of his untimely 
end. They may have been secretly moved to give thatname. Abel . . sheep, 
lit. a feeder of a flock. Cain .. ground, ahusbandman. (The husband and 
wife, in their new relation of father and mother, bring up their children to 
industrial pursuits.) 

Naming of children. —She called her eldest Cain, which signifieth a pos- 
session, and her second son when she had also borne him, Abel, which signi- 
fieth vain or unprofitable. By which diversity of names evidently appeareth 
a diversity of affection in the namers, and so teacheth us two things. First, 
the preposterous love that is in many parents, esteeming most oftentimes of 
those children that are worst, and least of them that deserve better. Their 
Cains be accounted jewels and wealth, but their Abels unprofitable, needless 
and naught. Secondly, it teacheth the lot of the godly in this world many 
times, even from their very cradle, to be had in less regard than the wicked 
are. So was here Abel, so was Jacob of his father, so was David and many 
more. Such and so crooked are men’s judgments often, but the Lord’s is ever 
straight, and let that be our comfort. — Bp. Babington. 


38—5. (3) and... time, lit. at the end of days. Cain. . ground, Adam 
inculcated the duty of religious worship, as well as industry. offering, Heb. 
mincha = oblation, token of subjection or submission. brought . . Lord, per- 
haps at the gate of the garden where the flaming sword was seen. (4) Abel 
.. flock,’ asinoffering. and .. thereof,’ lit. the fatnesses of them : 7.e. the 
best portions. respect . . Abel,@ he offered with faithin the appointed Lamb 
of God. offering, wh. was a type of Xt. (5) Cain, who lacked faith. offer- 
ing, the offering was not rejected as such, but because it was not brought in 
the right spirit. he. . respect,’ there was prob. some visible sign of accept- 
ance or rejection. wroth,/ filled with burning, intense rage: instead of 
spirit of self-examination and repentance. and. . fell, became gloomy, sullen. 

The sin of Cain, —The sin of Cain —a sin of which we have all been guilty 
— was that he supposed God to be an arbitrary being, whom he by his sacri- 
fice was to conciliate. The worth of Abel’s offering arose from this: that he 
was weak and that he cast himself upon One whom he knew to be strong; 
that he had the sense of death, and that he turned to One whence life must 


come ; that he had the sense of wrong, and that he fled to One who must be 
right. His sacrifice was the mute expression of this helplessness, dependence, 
confidence. From this we see: 1. That sacrifice has its ground in something 


’ He did go to the unroofed church sometimes; but he went so unwillingly, so 
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deeper than legal enactments. 2. That sacrifice infers more than the giving 
up of a thing. 3. That sacrifice has something to do with sin, something to 
do with thanksgiving. 4. That sacrifice becomes evil and immoral when thelshould show me 
offerer attaches any value to his own act and does not attribute the whole|my angry faceina 
worth of it to God. —F. D. Maurice. glass, | should not 


it il.” 
Cain and Abel. — Cain was not without a kind of religiousness, remember. Bt Ps Ec ‘es 


B. c. 4004. 


slouchingly, so coldly, that it was no church to him. He begrudged the few 4 : 
roots and fruits that he took, just as we begrudge the weekly offering, and Eaters eS 
therefore God let him take them home, just as we would do if we could getlwhat you say to 
secretly at the box. God takes nothing from ourunwilling hand. He. loves a|Him or do for Him, 
cheerful giver! He will take two mites, He will take a cup of cold water, He ae * He) Ce yd 
will take a box of ointment if given gladly ; but none of your grudging, none Him ana aa for 
of your dropping a penny as if it were a half crown, none of your grunting,|Him by whe you 
none of your porcupinishness: all must be free, glad, honest, open, and joy-|@"e. — Dods. 
ous; then the fire will come down and take back to heaven the gift of your 
love. Abel was religious in the right way. He gave the best he had with an 
pba. heart, and the Lord said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” — J. 
arker. 


6—8. (6) why . . fallen ?¢ question to turn his attention to real cause of the first 
rejection. (7)if . . well, offerest the right sacrifice with a right spirit. Godjmurder 
has no respect for the offering, but He does demand aright spirit on the part of 
those who come before Him. shalt .. accepted?! as well as thy bro. God|q Is. i. 18; iti. 10, 
is not a respecter of persons, and the question implies that Cain ought to havel11. 
known it. lieth, lit. croucheth. Thy sin, like a beast of prey, ready to spring 
upon thee. (But some think the meaning is, ‘‘ if thou doest not well, sin” — 
i. €. a sin-otfering — ‘‘ lieth at the door” —7., e. is close at hand. ‘‘Sin” sin- 
offering ; as Xt. was ‘‘ made sin” —7. e. a sin-offering—‘‘for us.”) and.. 
him, some think this means that Cain, if he did well, should, as the first- 


ing Cain against the dangers of yielding to sin.”— Pulp. Com. (8) Cain, eee es eee 


rejecting Divine counsel. talked .. brother, familiarly, concealing his/minds, and the 
anger. Cain .. him,? the first death in the first family : murder the off-|root petri ae - 
Bpring of envy. same cause that 
Three experiments and three failures. —I. The family idea won’t keep men|moved Satan to 
right. Cain and Abel were brothers. II. Religious ceremonial won’t keep Mesirey. the first 
men right. Cain and Abel both offered sacrifice. III. Religious persecution|M®?., ine second 
won’t keep men right. Cain killed his brother, but a voice cried against him.|man to destroy the 
What will keep menright? The love of God through Jesus Christ. — J. Parker. |third. If chor be 
Sin ready to enter. — A young friend was one day calling upon an old Chris- ae peed on 
tian woman, nearly eighty years of age, just waiting for the summons. Said|and if both these, 
this friend, ‘‘Oh, granny, I wish I was as sure of heaven, and as near it, as|there will be an 
you are!” With a look of unspeakable emotion, the old woman answered, |°vil hand. nes 
** And do you really think the devil cannot find his way up an old woman’sitha, was not 
arret-stair? Oh, if He hadn’t said, ‘ None shall pluck them out of My hand, ’|bloody ; if not in 
would have been away wandering long ago!” — Old Testament Anecdotes. heh Ae Bp yt 

I can no longer what I would, no longer draw back at my liking; I must : : F 
do the deed, because I thought of it, and fed this heart here with a dream; 
because I did not scowl temptation from my presence, — Schiller, ‘‘ The Picco- 


limini.” 


Pg. Ixxii. 14; He. 
xii, 24; Re. vi. 10. 
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death of any man; 
yea, the Scripture 
saith, ‘Whosoever 
hateth his brother 
is a murderer.’ (I 
Jo. iii. 15.)”—C. 
Buck. 


Cain’s 
punishment 


@ Job xv. 2-24; 
Ps. li. 11. Pr. xiv. 
82; xxviii 1. 


b Ge. ix. 6; Nu. 
XxXxy. 21. 


Thales Milesius. 
one of the wise 
men of Greece, 
being asked what 
was the most diffi- 
cult in life, an- 
swered, “For a 
tyrant to live to 
old age.” 


When God is 
against a mao the 
whole world is 
against him. — 


the soul crying for its right to live.” — Lange. (11) eursed . . earth, fr. the 
ground thus moistened by thy bro’s. blood a curse arises to thee. ‘‘ The first 
curse pronounced against a human being.” (12) tillest . . strength, Jit. it 
shall not add to yield. The manner in which the curse is to be carried out is 
here set forth. vagabond, the ground had already been cursed for Adam's 
sin, and now another curse being added, made it well-nigh barren, so that 
Cain must become a wanderer, ‘‘a wretched outcast, abhorred and rejected of 
his kind.” 

My brother’s keeper. — Where is Abel thy brother? Down ina back street 
in London. He is half drunk already. Have you done anything, friend, 
towards the reclaiming of the drunkard? Where is your sister? --- your sister 
who frequents the midnight streets? You shrink back and say, ‘‘She is no 
sister of mine.” Ay, but God may require her blood at your hands, if you 
thus leave her to perish. Have you ever done anything towards reclaiming 
her ?— Spurgeon. 


18—15. (13) greater . . bear, it is not the greatness of the sin that appals 
Cain, but the heaviness of punishment which he describes in the remaining 
part of the verse. (14) driven . . earth, fr. the part I have hitherto culti- 
vated. face. . hid, fr. the favored spot on wh. Thy protecting glance falls. 
fugitive . . earth, fr. all dear and familiar spots. one .. me, in ancient 
times a man cursed for wickedness might be freely killed. Fr. the time that 
had elapsed since the creation, 130 years (vss. 4, 5), it is quite possible that there 
were many men now on the earth. (15) Lord . . him, God is ever merciful. 
sevenfold,’ manifold, utter, complete vengeance mark, not necessarily a 
mark or brand on Cain. Whether it was an outward brand or an inward 
assurance it was the badge of God's protection. The LXX. says, ‘‘God set a 
sign bef. Cain to persuade him that whosoever should find him should not kill 
him.” 

The sparing of Cain’s life. —Observe that—I. Abel was happier dyin 
than Cain living. II. The righteousness of God’s providences is not to be sided 
of only according to outward appearances. III. The greatest seeming earthly 
prosperity may be the greatest punishment. — Lightfoot. 

Remorse. — Tiberius felt the remorse of conscience so violent, that he pro- 
tested to the senate that he suffered death daily ; and Trapp tells us of Rich- 
ard III. that, after the murder of his two innocent nephews, he had fearful 
dreams and visions, would leap out of his bed, and catching his sword would 


Hom. Com. 


Cain’s 
posterity 


“Life is made up, 
not of great sa- 
crifices or duties, 
but of little things 
in which smiles 
and kindness and 
small obligations 
given habitually, 
are what. win 
and preserve the 
heart and secure 
comfort,” — Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 


“The price of life 
is greater than 
that any man, 
how wealthy so- 


ever, can com- 
ass it. Money 
s the monarch 


ofthis world, but 
not of the next.” 


—J. Trapp. 


go distractedly about the chamber, everywhere seeking to find out the cause 
of his own-occasioned disquiet. — McCosh. 


16—18. (16) presence, His special presence, seat of His worship. Nod, 
(flight, exile) the land of the wanderer. It received its name from Cain’s dwell- 
ing there. (17) and .. wife, the wife of Cain must have been his sister ; a 
connection in marriage with a sister was indispensable at the beginning of 
man upon the earth. Such a connection would be incest; now, and the ten- 
dency is always toward enlarging rather than restricting the circle of pro- 
hibited relationships. Enoch .. city . . Enoch, he gave to both [to his son 
and the city] the name Enoch, that is ‘initiation,’ or ‘ beginning,’ as if he 
were saying in his heart, ‘ What so great harm after all in cutting short one 
line in Abel? I can begin another and find a new starting point for the race. 
Iam driven forth cursed as a vagabond, but a vagabond I will not be; I will 
make for myself a settled abode, and I will fence it round with knife-blade 
thorns so that no man will be able to assault me.’” — Dods, Exp. Bib. (18) 
Irad (wild ass). Note resemblance of this and following names with the names 
of sons of Seth. Mehujael, (smitten of God). Methusael, (man of God). 
Lamech, (powerful). 

The city of Cain. — Cain is a type of the worldling, cut off from God, whose 
all is in this life, and who has no hope of heaven. I. His thought is of living 
here always. A city isa settled place of residence, meant to endure long. 
II. His ambition and pride. Great pomp and state in cities. III. His 
covetousness. Money made and hoarded in cities. IV. His luxuriousness. 
Cities are scenes of luxury and vice. There is Satan’s seat. — T. G. Horton. 

The benefits of cities. —I bless God for cities. Cities have been as lamps of 
life along the pathway of humanity and religion. Within them Science has 
given birth to her noblest discoveries. Behind their walls Freedom has fought 
her noblest battles. They have stood on the surface of the earth like great 


Chap. iv. 19—22. GENESIS. 25 


breakwaters, rolling back or turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. 
Cities, indeed, have been the cradles of human liberty. They have been the 
active centres of almost all Church and State reformation. Having, there- 
fore, no sympathy with those who, regarding them as the excrescences of a 
tree, or the tumors of disease, would raze our cities to the ground, I bless God 
for cities. — Guthrie. 


19—22. (19) two wives, first recorded instance of polygamy: directly con-|Lamech 
travening God’s command that two only should constitute one flesh. Adah 
(ornament, beauty). Zillah (shade). (20) Jabal(a stream). father. . eattle, 
he inaugurated a nomad, or migratory life; like that adopted by present 
Bedouins. (21) Jubal (music) . . father, originator, inventor. harp, prob. 

similar in shape to present harp, but of rude construction ; it had ten strings,|the ages ae 
played upon by the hand and sometime struck witha plectrum. organ, Heb.|fhis will surpace 
oogab, mouth-organ, flute, or like the pipe of Pan. (22) Tubal-Cain, (metal-lour _ possibilities 
worker), prob. the original of the Gk. Vulcan. Naamah (pleasant)—How/of art. The 
sugg. are these names and brief descriptions of primitive life, ‘in the days|*",,°f ,toc#¥ 


should embody 
when earth was young ” the highest life 


“TIT believe that 


Tubal-Cain. 


Old Tubal-Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung: 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrab for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal-Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind ; 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said: “‘ Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellowman !” 


better.” — J. G. 


‘““We speak of 
profane arts; but 
there are none 


son 
Light.’’—Tegner. 


“Tf this life is un— 
happy, it is a 
burden to us, 
which it is dif- 


And for many a day old Tubal-Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forebore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork! 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
“‘ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made;” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare, 


“God gives us 
arms and hand 

but he does n 

gives us strength 
and dexterity. He 
gives us brains, but 
he does not give us 
learning or wis- 
dom, or power of 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang: ‘ Hurrah for Tubal-Cain ! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 


To him our praise shall be ; be purchased, and 
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B.C. 4004. But while eppreen ne te head, 
Rp Or a tyrant would be lord, 
SEettreward tor Though we may thank him for the plough, 
what we give for We'll not forget the sword!” 
ee ee G, Hol- Charles Mackay. 


23, 24. (28) hear . . speech, the oldest snatch of poetry known. It is 
“Noble, upright uncertain whether Lamech speaks here of an actual occurrence or a hy phothe- 
self-denying toil,"/tical case. His meaning is that he has no need of God’s protection. His 
wrote Hugh Miller,/sons’ ingenuity together with his own might he considers sufficient. The 
essere et rapa posterity of Cain ends here. We hear nomoreofthem. ; k 
value would be| Zhe ground of Lamech’s argument. — The act of Lamech, in taking to him- 
ashamed of thy|self two wives, had probably excited the jealousy of some young man, says 
hard hands, thy/Geddes, who under the impulse of this passion had attacked and wounded 
and ay: S ohenure Lamech, and whom Lamech in his own defense had slain. To allay the fears 
tasks, thy humblejof his wives, therefore, he argues, and justly, that if Cain, who had wilfully 
cottage ae hard and maliciously killed his brother, was nevertheless protected from the blood- 
pst ec ome'Y/avenger by the special providence of God, he might confidently expect the 
same protection, since the person whom he had slain had sought and endan- 
gered his life; and that a still heavier punishment than that which was 
threatened to the avenger of Abel’s death, would fall upon the man whoshould 
attempt to molest him. — Carpenter. 


birth of Seth 25, 26. (25) Seth,* (set, appointed), who took the place, whence his name, 
and Enos of his slain brother. (26) Enos, Heb. Enosh (sorrowful, miserable). began 
a Ge. v. 3. . . Lord,® prob. it means that there now began a more marked distinc. betw. 
b1 K. xviil. 24;/the godly and ungodly. Some< think now the Lord began to be called upon 
Ps. cxvi. 17; Joellin a profane sense. 
Hi. 82: Ac. ii. 21:3! Institution of public worship. — Consider in what manner we should —I. 
Ore reg i oot Confess God. We should—1. Separate ourselves from the ungodly ; 2. Make 
ao ena ‘lan open profession of our attachment to Christ. II. Worship Him. Publicly , 
. because public ordinances—1. Preserve the knowledge of God in the world ; 
¢ Lightfoot, whol2, Are the means of perfecting His work in His people’s hearts. — Simeon. 
New 1 is called in} Called on the name of the Lord. — ‘‘ We incline to the opinion that the sense 
2 Pe. ii. 5, thejof profune invocation is really conveyed by the original word ; but that the 
eighth person iniother idea also of a pious profession of the name and worship of Jehovah is 
Tref. to these] 5. aie : : ° 
times. viz., the|directly and necessarily inferred from it, for the fact of the increasing pro- 
eighth in_succes-/faneness and irreligion of one portion of the race would naturally tend to pro- 
Sa fr. Pre induce a more public and decided adherence to the worship of God by the other, 
world beg to be|2nd the Heb. idiom, we believe, allows us to consider both facts to be alluded 


profane. to by one and the same term.” — Bush. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


the death of i--5. (1) generations, history and posterity —family tree. in .. him; 

Adam (2) male . ereated, see on i. 26, 27. called .. Adam, the name of the 

whole human race, altho’ we apply it gen. tothe first man. (3) and . . years, 

during which time he begat other sons and daughters (vs. 4). begat. . like- 

ness,* Adam was made in the likeness of God —and he fell. Seth was begot- 

.,, {ten in the likeness of Adam. (4) eight .. years, the extraordinary length 

a Pe. it. 5; Jo. lilof human life at that period was wisely ordered, not only for peopling the 

: oT world, but for supplying the defect of a written revelation. * * * The 

advancement of the race itself into high civilization and refinement could not 

have taken place, had not each person been permitted to live during a much 

longer space of time than is found to be the case at present in every portion of 

the globe. The first generations having no past experience to look back upon, 

must have owed all their knowledge to their own individual exertions; and 

how far these would have carried them in the short space of seventy or eighty 

“Grace does years, we need only examine the condition of the wandering tribes in 

pula Lads America to discover.— Bush. (5)and .. died, wordssev. times repeated in 
does. A sinner|this chap. The longest life must end. 

begets a sinner,| The first Adam dies, and we die in him ; but the second Adam dies, and 

but a saint doesi.¢livein him! The first Adam’s grave proclaims only death; the second 


not beget asaint.”’ 3 s 5 
_M. Henry. Adam’s grave announces life — “I am the resurrection and the life.” We 
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darkness, corruption, and 


look into the grave of the one, and we see onl 
we find there only light, 


death ; we look into the grave of the other, an 
incorruption, and life. —H. Bonar. 


B.C. 4004. 


6—11. (6) Seth . . Enos, see on iv. 25, 26. (7) begat .. daughters, |Seth’s 
prob. many, the formula is oft. repeated to indicate the rapid increase of the posterity 


race ; and fulfilment of original promise. (9) Cainan¢ (possession) or Kenan. 


Brief records of lives.—Notice—I. The longevity of the antediluvian ont 2. 


race. This longevity —1. Might be explained on natural principles ; 2. Was 
for special ends ; 3. Contributed totheir depravity. II. The’poverty of human 
history. III. The materializing tendencies of sin. 


V. The blessedness of practical godliness — Enoch. — Thomas. 

“And he died.”—A certain libertine of a most abandoned character, 
happened one day to stroll into a church, where he heard the 5th chapter of 
Genesis read, importing that so long lived such and such persons, and yet the 
conclusion was, ‘‘they died.” Enos lived 905 years, and he died. 


é IV. The inevitableness nae 
of man’s mortality. These men lived long, yet of each it is said ‘‘he died.” |able-lookin 


Seth 912, you all, an 


iii, 87; 1 


“In a gathering 
Quakers, an 

and vener- 
man 
arose, and with 
prophet-like 
thority said, 
‘ Many say it is a 
solemn thing to 
die; but, bethink 
d_be- 


and he died — Methuselah 969, and he died. The frequent repetition of thelthink you well, it 


‘words he died, notwithstanding the great length of years they 
him so deeply with the thought of death and eternity, that, through Divine 
grace, he became a most exemplary Christian. 


12—17. (12) Mahalaleel® (praise of God). 
Jered.¢ 

The moral characteristics of man. — Every man is a missionary now and 
for ever, for good or for evil, whether he intends or designs it or not. He 
may be a blot, radiating his dark influence outward to the very circumference 
of society ; or he may bea blessing, spreading benediction over the length 
and breadth of the world: but a blank he cannot be. There are no moral 
blanks ; there are no neutral characters. Weare either the sower that sows 
and corrupts, or the light that splendidly illuminates, and the salt that 
silently operates ; but being dead or alive, every man speaks. — Chalmers. 


(15) Jared:¢ (descent) or 


18-24. (18) Enoch: dedicated or initiated, or Henoch.’ (21) Methuselah» 
(man of the dart) oldest man. (22) Walked . . God,* passed his life in inti- 
mate communion with God. Walked with as afriend. (24)and.. him, 
was translated.‘ 
through.” — Delitzsch. 


What is it to walk with God ?—1. Reconciliation with God. 2. Spiritually 


life (Gal. v. 25). 3. None walk with God closely but those who love Him 
supremely. 4. Those with whom we walk, and whom we love, we are desir- 
ous to please and oblige. And those who waik with God delight to do His 
will. 5. Communion with God. 6. Similarity of disposition and feeling. 


lived, 'struck|is a solemn 


«The dread monotony of ‘and he died’ is now first broken .: 


thing 
to live.’”” — S. 
Coley. 


b 1 Ch. i. 2. 

ce Lu. iii, 37, 
d1Ch. i. 2. 

“The life of map 
is summ’d in 
birthdays and in 
sepulchres.” — H. 
K. White. 

‘““ At twenty years. 
of age, the will 
reigns ; at thirty, 
the wi ; and at 
forty, the judg- 
ment.” — Gratian. 


Enoch’s 
translation 


1 Ch. i. 3. 

Ge. vi. 9; xvii. 1; 
xxiv. 40; Ps. xvi. 8; 
exvi. 9; cxxviii. 1; 
1K. iii, 6; 2 K. xx, 


A safe walk. — During a sudden freshet, a laboring man and his child, living ea ° 1 Jo. 


in a cottage that stood by itself, were obliged to walk at midnight for more thanje; 


a mile through water reaching to the little boy’s waist before they could reach 
a place of safety. After they had changed their clothes, and were feeling 
comfortable, the friend in whose cottage they had found shelter said to the little 
boy, ‘‘And weren’t you afraid, Jack, while walking through the water?” 
“ No, not at all,” said the little fellow, who was but seven years old: ‘‘I was 
walking along with father, you know. And I knew he wouldn’t let the water 
drown me.” This was very sweet. And if, like Enoch, we are walking with 
God, let us remember that we are walking with our heavenly Father. And 
he promises us expressly, ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters, they shall 
not overflow thee” (Isa. xliii. 2).— R. Newton. 


25-32. (25) Lamech/ (powerful). (27) and. . died, acc. to usual calcula- 
tion he died in the yr. of the deluge. (29) Noah (comfort). saying. . 
eursed, of wh. there have been many inconclusive explanations.* (32) Shem’ 
(name). Ham (warm, black). Japheth™ (widely spreading). : 

Uncertainty of life. —‘‘To-day I, to-morrow thou,” saith the wise man. 
His conceit was not unprofitable that imagined man’s life to be as a tree, at 
the root whereof two mice lay gnawing and nibbling without ceasing, a white 
mouse and a black. The white mouse he conceived to be the day, and the 
black mouse the pres by which day and night man’s life, as a tree, by con- 
tinual gnawing, at last is ended. Who can now tell how far these two mice: 


i He. xi. 5. 


‘We are convinced 
that the ‘taking 
away’ of Enoch is 
one of the strongest 
proofs of the belief 
in a future state, 
prevailing among 
t he Hebs. ” — Ka- 
lisch. 


Methuselah 
and Noah 
re Ch. i. 3; Lu. iii- 


36. 

k‘* As that in his 
time the race 
would be relieved 
fr. the need of eat- 
ing vegetable food 
and hence of the 
toilsome raising 
of, it.”"— Kalisch. 
1Ge. vi. 10; vii, 18; 
ix. 20-27; 1 Oh. i. 4. 
m1Ch.i. 4. 
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have eaten upon him? MHaply the tree that seemeth yet strong ere night may 
shake, and ere day again fall flat down. Oh, let us think of this uncertainty ! 
— Babington. 


B. ©, 2448. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—4. [Having traced race of Seth; the hist. now descr. the growth of 
wickedness leading to the flood]. (1) when . . multiply, Heb. ‘‘ when the 
Adam began to multiply.” The men referred to here are possibly the corrupt 

osterity of Cain, who are distinguished from the ‘sons of God” in the fol- 
a In this viewLowing verse. 2) sons .. God, descendants of Seth :2 the godly — or more 
most eminentigodly—race. daughters .. men, descends. of Cain. fair,’ beautiful. 
critics are agreed ;/These daus. of C. were the city dames of that early time: the Sethites were a 
OU sor aod t2|pastoral race. The corruption of the entire human race because of their 
ae charms became a frightful possibility. took .. chose, making beauty of 
person the basis of the choice. (8) my . . man, lit. shall not judge, 2. e. shall not 
continue to rebuke, condemn. Implies an abandonment on the part of God ; 
b “The daus. of|@ cessation of His providential control. for. . flesh, sinful beings. yet.. 
the stirring Cain-|years, time for repentance bef. the flood. (4) giants, Heb. Nephilim, ref. not 
ites, disting. by/so much to bodily stature as to moral qualities — lawless, violent, cruel men. 
the graces of 12 |mighty, exploits, wrong-doing. Perh. they became the heroes of the ancient 
of art, and the|heathen mythology. renown, Jit. men of name. Fame founded on preceding 
charms of music/qualities. 

; A wonderful and alarming fact.— We have here —I. A wonderful fact 
suthe WOES re Cate implied. The Holy Spirit strives with man. Here observe —1. Remarkable 
ities of like mind-lhuman power; 2. Amazing divine condescension ; 3. Astounding human 
phy water eds obduracy ; 4. A merciful reason; 5. A benevolent purpose; 6. A mysterious 
tention, and method. —C. W. Evan. 
prompt to unholy) The danger of beauty. —Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it blast thee.; 
alliances. — Mur-!nor too long, lest it blind thee ; nor too near, lest it burn thee. If thou like it, 
pny. it deceives thee; if thou love it; it disturbs thee; if thou hunt after it, it 
destroys thee. If virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s paradise ; if vice asso- 
ciate with it, it is the soul’s purgatory. It is the wise man’s bonfire, and the 
fool’s furnace. — Quarles. 


race of Seth 
and Cain 


Noah finds 5—8. (5) wickedness . . earth, result of unholy alliances, casting off fear 
favor with God |of God, withhold. of divine rebuke. every .. heart,¢ lit. the whole fabri- 
eGo visti cation. That wh. the heart forms, and wh. forms character. continually, 
Vil. 46; Ps. xiv. 2,| Without exception, or cessation. (6) repented, etc. speaking aft. the mann. of 
3; Ro. iii. 10; Pr |men. A change of dispensation, wh. in man’s view is a change of inward 
eres Ee ix. at feeling and purpose. grieved . . heart, indicative of God’s attitude; not 
pete 1 283 iii, angry, but loving. (7) and. . said, purposed. destroy,: lit. blot out ; wipe 
18: De. xxix. 19. jout. man. . beast, man the head of creation, brings ruin on all beneath 
d He. ili. 10; Mal. him. (8) grace, favor, Chal. ‘found mercy bef. the Lord.” The world is 
a Lies 


iii. 6: Ja. i. 17; 4/2eVer without a few faithful men thro. whom God works out a world’s destiny. 
8. xv. 29; Nu.| Moral declension. —No propagation is more rapid than that of evil: no 
xxiii. 19. growth more certain. He who is in for a penny, if he does not resolutely fly, 


e2 Pe. il. 5: Ex.|ill find that he isin fora pound. The longer the avalanche rolls down the 
xxxiii. 13, 17; Lu |glacier slopes, the swifter becomes its speed. A little group of Alpine travel- 
1. 80; Pr. ili. 1-4. [ers saw a flower blooming on the slope of a cliff on which they stood surveying, 
“How loath  is|t2e Prospect below. Each started to secure the prize; but as they hastened 
God to strike that|\down, the force of their momentum increased with each step of the descent — 
threats so long!” |they were borne on the smooth icy surface swiftly past the object of pursuit — 


and were precipitated into a yawning crevasse. Such is the declension of the 
soul. — Morlais Jones. 


the world’s 9—13. [It may be noted that the term Elohim rather than Jehovah for God 
condition is used in this chapter. There are supposed to be two accounts of the flood 
and Noah’s here loosely connected.] (9) generations, times, history, events. Noah. . 
election generations,/ upright and sincere in his relations with men. and. . God, 


f Job. i. 1: Ps|Jhad communion with him, conversed with him as friend with friend. (10) 
rrr: 87, 38 ; Hab. 


jand . . sons,’ they are again named to prepare us to note their place in hist. 

(11) earth .. corrupt, 7%. e. in the abuse of its inhabitants. violence, 
9g v. 382, ane wrong-doing, lawlessness, cruelty ; in contrast with above which was corrup- 
ae on 1x. 24,and/tion in religion, offenses against God not necessarily against men. (12) and 
& Pr. xv. 3. .. earth,’ He still looks, always looks. all, with exception of one family. 


Chap. vi. 14—22. 


GENESIS. 29 
had . . way, had wilfully perverted its right manner of life. (13)end.. B. Cc. 2448, 

¢come,* human corruption had reached its profoundest depths. behold. . ei Pele Tie Rs 
earth, grace being scorned, justice will be severely tested. iif. 7, 11, 12. 


A good man living in degenerate times. — Good men living in degenerate 
times :—TI. Are not overlooked by God. II. Are often characterized by sig- 
nal piety. Piety at such times is—1. A contrast. 2. A rebuke. 3. A testi- 
mony. 4. A duty. III. Are anxious that their’ family connections may be 
as from moral defilement. IV. Receive the communications of 

eaven in reference to the destiny of men. Lessons: (1) The good man is 
worth the mention and commendation of God. (2) True piety can survive the 
darkest aie and live through the most arduous toils. (8) Good men know 
most of the mind of God-in reference to the world’s future. (4) Good men 
ee not be included in the destructions which overtake the wicked.—J. S. 

well. 

Good men in bad times. -- Many men owe their religion not to grace, but to 
the favor of the times; ’tis in fashion, they may profess it at a cheap rate, 
because none contradict it. Indeed it shows they are extremely bad that are 
bad when they may be good without any loss to themselves, but it does not 
show they are g that are only good in good times. They donot build upon 
the rock, but set up a shed leaning to another man’s house which costs them 


nothing. Then is integrity discovered, when persons dare be good in bad|j 
to be an upright man, because he was perfect in his 


times, as Noah was sai’ 
generation. — Manton. 


14—17. (14) ark, Heb. tehvah (word found onl 


h 


in hist. of Meses and Noah 
= hollow vessel, chest, capable of floating. gop 


er, woods of pitch; prob. 


the cypress. rooms, nests, cells. piteh .. pitch, lt., coat it witha coating 
(15) fashion, taking the cub. at 18 in., it was 
450 ft. long: 75 ft. broad: 45 ft. high;° it had a tonnage of 48,413 = to twentv 


to secure it against leakage. 


ships of 2,100 tons ea.? It was prob. not unlike a huge house onaraft. (16) 


window, the Heb. word occurs but once in the O. T., and its significance is 
It has no reference 


supposed to be an apparatus for or a system of lighting. 
to the window which N. afterwards opened to let out the dove. eubit.. 
above, 7. e. the ridge of the roof was to be a cub. higher than the eaves. 
lower .. it, i.e. the ark. (17) I... I, the awful resolve is repeated to give 
emphasis. flood, efc., this explains to N. the use of the A., and the instru- 
ment of destruction. The Hebrew word for flood has in it the idea of a 
general deluge, not a partial inundation. 

The flood. —I. The first fact that strikes us in the story of the flood is this: 
that God, on account of the wickedness to which the world had grown, had 
made up His mind to sweep it away, once and for all. II. Out of the seed of 
Noah God had determined to people the earth once more with a race that would 
not be so wicked as the one He destroyed. III. Noah was told to go into the 
ark because his life was to be saved from the flood. God has provided another 
ark for us; He tells us to go into it and be saved. 
taken with him into the ark, Show sig 
God gave it as a reward to Noah for hi 
with him into the ark. A holy and loving example preaches a sermon to those 


the value God sets on family life. V. 


who watch it, and remains in the memory of the godless son and the godless 


daughter long after the parents have been laid in the grave. — Bp. Thorold. 


Noah’s patience. —There was something wonderful and Divine in Noah’s 


atience. He knew that a flood was to come; he set to work in faith to build 

is ark, and that ark was in building for one hundred and twenty years. 
During all that time Noah never lost faith, and he never lost love either, for 
we read that he preached righteousness to the very men who mocked him, 
and preached in vain. One hundred and twenty years he warned those sin- 
ners of God’s wrath, of righteousness and judgment to come, and no man 
listened to him. That must have been the hardest of his trials. — C. Kingsley. 


18—22. (18) establish, make sure. covenant, testament, promise. thou 
. . thee, 8 souls, 4 married pairs. (19) two,’ the interpretation ‘‘ by pairs” 
is unwarrantable and was forced to make this verse and vii. 2 harmonize. 
The consensus of scholarship holds to two accounts of the flood, and the con- 
tradiction of detail is due to the lack of the historic sense of the Oriental mind. 
The great, supreme fact of a flood designed to blot out human wickedness is 
not hereby impaired. to. . alive, nourish, preserve fr. flood. (20) come, 


IV. Noah’s family was 


s righteousness that his children went 


Evil thoughts. - We 
cannot keep 
thieves from look- 
ing in at our win- 
dows, but we need 
not give them en- 
tertainment with 
open doors. 


‘“*Wash’ thy heart 
from iniquity, that 
thou. mayest be 
saved; how long 


shall thy vain 
thoughts lodge 
within thee?”’ 


They may be pas- 
sengers, but they 
must not be so- 
curners.—Z 
Adams. 


the ark 
b Used in Asia 
for ships, in 


Athens for cof- 
filns,in Egypt for 
mummy cases. It 
is said that the 
gates of St. Peter’s 
at Ro., made of 
cypress, suffered 
no decay in 1,100 
ears. 


c The Great East- 
ern was 680 ft. long, 
83 ft broad; 58 ft, 
deep; light draught 
12,0:0 tons. The 
ark was as high as 
Solomon’s temple, 
five times as long, 
and twice as wide. 


d These would 
carry 20,000 men, 
besides cannon, 
and stores, etc., for 
six mos. 


‘* A life of the most 
absolute devoted- 
ness to God is the 
only righteous way 
of living; no man 
ives a _ righteous 
life that doth not 
live a devoted life.’’ 
— Howe. 


Noah’s 
obedience 


e Alford sees a dis- 
crepancy in the 
two accs., and 
accepts as an ex- 
planation ' De- 


30 GENESIS. Chap. vii. 1—6, 


B. 0. 2349. 
litzsch’s poppies 
ment sae iS ath 
“The originally: 
document’ spoke 
of only two of ea. 


their instincts overruled, and guided, by their creator. (21) food, herbs, 
fruits. (22) according, persevering for 120 yrs. till the work was done. 


N., the supple-|experience on the subject of religion. This was the way in which oneof them 
mental specifies 


God invites 
Noah into 
the ark 


forty years in the wilderness (Num, xiv. 33). The scouts remained forty days 
a1 Pe. ili. 20; Pr.jin Canaan (Num. xiii. 26). Moses was forty days in the mount (Exod. xxiv. 
aly: 3 a hath 18). Elijah fasted forty days and forty nights in the wilderness of Beersheba 
i. 16, 1l;' Ps.X1 Kings xix. 8). A respite of forty days was given to the Ninevites (Jonah 
xxxiii. 18, 19. iii. 4). Christ fasted forty days before the temptation (Matt. iv. 2), and 
sojourned forty days on earth after his resurrection (Actsi.3). Itthus appears 
to have been regarded as symbolical of a period of trial, ending in victory to 
the good and in ruin to the evil.” — Pulp. Com. (5) Noah. . him, as bef. in 
building the ark; so now in these final preparations. (6) Noah. . old, Jit. 
a son of 600 yrs; ¢. e. going on his 600th. yr. was... earth, i.e. began 
to be. 
Ped os a weil Fathers invited into the ark. —I. There is provision in the ark for thee and 
that | bere see for all thy house. II. There is no safety for you or for your children out of 
One poor fawmilyjit. III. You should enter, and seek to bring all your children in with you, 
called out of anot only because your salvation depends upon it, but because it may be indis- 
wore sekiraraiie pensable to theirs. I. Your children, that are outside, will not believe that 
of corn fanned|there is a storm coming. Who can convince them of their error but you? 
fr. a whole barn-\2, They need an Almighty arm around them to protect them. What prayers 
ou god ~|can obtain this so well as yours. 38. They need also the influence of example, 
i : as well as of instruction and prayer. Whose example can influence them like 
that of their father. — Badger. 

Chaldean account of deluge. — Sometimes the language comes so close ’~ 
that of the Bible that one almost seems to read disjointed or distorted quotz- 
tions from Scripture. We mention, as instances, the scorn which the building 
of the ark is said to have called forth on the part of contemporaries ; the 

“Just one week|pitching of the ark without and within with pitch; the shutting of the door 
was allowed for/behind the saved ones; the opening of the window, when the waters had 
saa Be Pe ie abated ; the going and returning of the dove since ‘‘a dT it did not 
to repent; and|find,” the sending of the raven, which, feeding on corpses in the water, ‘‘ did 
what a week wasinot return ;” and, finally, the building of an altar by Noah. Wesum up the 
this.” — Bush. results of this discovery in the words of Mr. Smith: ‘‘Not to pursue this 
parallel further, it will be perceived that when the Chaldean account is com- 
pared with the Biblical narrative, in their main features the two stories fairly 
agree ; as to the wickedness of the antediluvian world, the Divine anger and 
command to build the ark, its stocking with birds and beasts, the coming of 
the deluge, the rain and storm, the ark resting on a mountain, trial being 
made by birds sent out to see if the waters had subsided, and the building of 
“For if he haa|@” altar after the flood. All these main facts occur in the same order in both 
been led by sense,|Narratives, but when we come to examine the details of these stages in the 
he would have|two accounts, there appear numerous points of difference; as to the number 
a asfaras Jonah|of people who were saved, the duration of the deluge, the place where the ark 
ue, Cee a posted: the order of sending out the birds, and other similar matters.” — Bib. 
it.” — Trapp. . 


Chap. vii. 7—20. GENESIS. 


7—10. (7) because . . flood, Jit. fr. the face of; i. e. for fear of. (8) 0 
elean, eéc.,* in the proportions ordered. (9) two... female, note the consist- 
ency of the narrative which has Elohim as the name for God; there nothing 
is said of the seven ; it is always two of each sort. (10) after . . days, lit. at 
the seventh of the days. 

A whole family in heaven. —I. God in the Scriptures deals with families 
both in saving and destroying. II. Special a pe ee on heads of families to 
bring the household to Christ. III. Unspeakable joy of the family reunion 
after the storms and separations of earth. What greetings — memories — 
unalloyed fellowship — blissful employments, — The Homiletic Review. 

Effects of judgments. —In the province of Quito, after the tremendous earth- 


quake of 1797, a number of marriages were contracted between persons who|,yi 


had neglected for many years to sanction their union by the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. Children found parents by whom they had never till then been 
acknowledged ; restitutions were promised by persons who had never been 
accused of fraud; and families who had long been at enmity were drawn 
together by the tie of common calamity. But if this feeling seemed to calm 
the passions of some, and open the heart to pity, it had a contrary effect on 
others, rendering them more rigorous and inhuman. — Humboldt. 


11—16. (11)in . . month, “ Before the departure from Egypt the Israelites 
began their year about the 22d of September, and therefore the 17th day of the 
second month answers to about the 6th of November. This, according to the 
Hebrew computation was 1656 years from the creation.”— Bush. all.. 
deep,’ lit. fountains of the great deep; not necessarily of the sea. windows, 
sluices, flood-gates. LXX. cataracts. The more advanced critics hold that 
the Jewish conception of the sky was of a solid dome with lattice work win- 
dows, thro’ which the waters were poured. 
falling in an unceasing torrent through all that time. (13) .. Gay, pre- 
cisely. (14) bird .. sort, lit. of every wing; not only feathered fowls, but 
bats, larger insects, etc. (15) they . . Noah, God collected, selected, guided 
them. (16) Lord. . in, lit.¢ closed round ab. him. LXX. ‘‘shut the ark on 
the outside of him.” Chal. ‘‘ protected over him.” Enclosed him, excluded 
others. ‘‘ We take the sense to be, that the ark and its inmates now became 
the special objects of the divine care and protection, and that a superintending 


(12) rain. . ek bebe continued|5, 
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Noah accepts 
the invita- 
tion 


a Is. xi. 6, 7. 


“The wages that 
sin bargains with 
the sinner are life, 
pleasure and 
profit; but the 
wages it pays him 

ith are death, 
torment, and de 
atruction. He that 
would understand 
the falsehood and 
deceit of sin, must 
compare its prom- 
ises and payments 
together.”—South. 


the flood 
begins 

b Ma. xxiv. 387-893 
1 Th. v. 3. 


c Ps. xlvi 1-3; Ma. 
xxv. 10; Lu. xiii 


5; 1 Pe. i. 5. 


“The margin has 
the ‘flood-gates 
of heaven. were 


rents, the people 
say, ‘the heavens 


providence so completely encompassed the structure, that not only were its 
inmates perfectly secured within, but also all other persons, as well as the 
waters, were effectually precluded from without.” — Bush. 

The Lord shut him in. — Noah was shut in—I. Away from all the world. 
II. With His God. ‘‘ Come thou into the ark,” said God ; by which He clearly 
showed that He Himself meant to dwell there. III. So that no evil could 


are broken.’’?— 
Roberts. 


“There is more 
bitterness follow- 
ing upon § sin’s 
ending than ever 
there was sweet- 


reach. Floods did but Jift him heavenward, and winds did but waft him on the|ness flowing from 
way. Outside the ark all was ruin; inside all was rest and peace.— Spurgeon.|sin’s acting. You 


The Lord shut him in.— There is room enough in Christ for all comers. 


«Those that by faith come into Christ, the ark, shall by the power of God be|commission, 


shut in, and kept as in a stronghold by the power of God (1 Pet. i. 5). 
Adam into Paradise, but He did not shut him in, and sohe threw himself out 


Iclusion. 


that see nothing 
but well in its 
will 


God putjsuffer nothing but 


its con- 
Ycu that 


woe in 


but when He put Noah into the ark, He shut him in, and so, when He bringsjgin for your profits, 
a soul to Christ, He insures the salvation ; it is not in our own keeping, but in|will never profit by 
the mediator’s hand. The door of mercy will shortly be shut against those|YOUr 8!ns- —Dyer. 
that now make light of it. Now knock and it shall be opened; but the time 
will come when if shall not (Lu. xiii. 25). — M. Henry. 
17— 20. (17) forty .. earth, i.e. descending on it. and. . inereaseds|the flood 
fed by the fountains and the rain. (18) prevailed, overcame absorption|prevails for 
and exhalation. went, lit. walked: i.e. withagentlemotion. (19) upon . ./forty days 
earth, that part of its surface known toman. all. . hills, in that region. 
that . . heaven, that bounded the human horizon. (20) fifteen. . cov- 
ered, i. e. above the highest mountains obviously, otherwise it could not bejtne theory of a 
said that the mountains were covered. universal deluge 
The waters of the flood a boon to Noah, but destruction to the world.—I. The ora = ey mp 
waters, which broke down everything else, bore up the ark. That which tol4stronomy, geol. 
unbelievers is a savor of death, is to believers a savor of life. II. The more thejogy, and’ zoology, 
waters increased, the higher was the ark lifted up towards heaven. Thus pace furnish 
sanctified afflictions are spiritual promotions ; and as troubles abound, con-|S"ence againstit. 


j A partial deluge, 
solations much more abound. — M. Henry. meets the necessity 
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of the case, — the 
destr. of man and 


tions of the legend among their various tribes. 
found representing the deluge. 


Legends of the flood. —The ancient inhabitants of Mexico had many varia- 
In some, rude paintings were 
Not a few believe that a vulture was sent 


his immediate sur-jout of the ship, and that, like the raven of the Chaldean tablets, it did not 


roundings,—does 
not Foie the 
true sense of 
Scripture and _ is 
the view held by 
eminent critics ; 
as te oo fa 
Stilling, 1 ye, 
Smith, — Murphy, 
Geikie, Hitchcock, 
Perowne, etc etc. 


all creatures 
in the world 
die 

xxiii. 19; 


xi. 21; Ma. 
a 46; Ez. xiv. 


a@ Nu, 
lg 


**Sin is the only 
thing in the 
world that is con- 
trary toGod God 
is light, and thatis 
darkness; God is 
beauty, and that 
is ugliness and de- 
formity. All sin is 
direct rebellion 
against God ; and 
with what notions 
soever we:sugar it 
and sweeten it, yet 
God can _ never 
smile upon it.’”’ — 
worth. 


the waters 
decrease 


b Ge. xix. 29; Ps. 
xxxvi. 6; Jon. iv. 
11; Ma. x. 22. 


oe No 
unfurled 
breeze, no rudder 
was employed to 
steer. The Provi- 
dence of God was 
deeper than the 
winds and waves 
and contrary cur- 
rent; and to that, 
Noah fastened his 
barque with the 
strong cable of 
faith.” 
Adamson. 


sails were 
to the 


the raven 
and the dove 


If she had been 
a@ raven, she would 
have found plenty 


a 


return, but fed on the dead bodies of the drowned. Other versions say that 
humming-bird alone, out of many birds sent off, returned with a branch 
covered with leaves in its beak. From other tribes in every part of America, 
travelers have brought many variations of the same world-wide tradition, 
nor are even the scattered islands of the pret Southern Ocean without 
versions of their own. In other islands we find legends recording the build- 
ing of an altar after the deluge; the collection of pairs of all the domestic 
animals, to save them, while the Fiji islanders give the number of the human 
beings saved as eight. Thus the story of the deluge is a universal tradition 
among all branches of the human family witn the one exception, as Lenor- 
mant tells us, of the black. — Getkie. « 


21—24. (21) flesh . . man,¢ the impossibility of escape beyond a hilly 
boundary of the deluged district will be clear to any who consider the dread- 
ful violence of this flood-storm, and the difficulty of progress a ordinary 
storms. (22) the. . life, lit. the breath of the spirit of life. all... land, 
thus excepting the fishinthe sea (23) every . . substance, lit. every thing 
that stood up, 7. e. whatever by the principle of life is capable of maintaining 
an erect posture. Noah .. ark, how strange and startling to them within ; 
the cry, and presently the scene, without. The ark,—the only safe spot in 
the habitable globe (safety alone in Christ). (24) waters .. days, by wh. 
time not only all life, but all old landmarks, etc., would be ‘‘ wiped out.” 

God destroys that He may save. — A mariner in astorm would very fain save 
his goods, but to save his ship he heaves them overboard. A tender-hearted 
mother corrects her child, whereas the stripes are deeper in her heart than in 
its flesh. ° As it was said of a judge who, being about to pass sentence of death 
upon an offender, said, ‘‘I do that good which I would not.” Thus God, more 
loving than the careful mariner, more tender than the indulgent mother, and 
more merciful than the pitiful judge. is willingly unwilling that any sinner 
should die. He punisheth no man as he is a man, asinful man; He loves him, 
yet turns him over to justice. Ic is God’s work to punish, but it is withal His 
strange work, his strange and foreign act, not His good will and pleasure. — 
J. Spencer. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—5. (1) remembered,’ figurative, since God cannot be said to forget. 
Had him in mind, and did him good. wind. . earth, a beating, drying 
wind. assuaged, lit. settled down, depressed. (2) fountain. . rain, etc. 
as the wind. operated, the flood-storm ended. (8) the . . continually, lit. 
going and returning : 7.e. gradually but ceaselessly settling down. (4) in. . 
month, five clear months after begin. of flood. upon. . Ararat, not neces- 
sarily on the top of Mt. Ararat, wh. is not only 17,750 feet high; but at least 
4,000 ft. fr. the summit is cov. with perpetual snow. Some spur of A. must 
be meant. (5) tops . . seen, prob. the highiands of Armenia, 3,000 or 4,000 
ft. above the sea. 

Security. —- When Alexander the Great was asked how he could sleep sc 
soundly and securely in the midst of surrounding danger, he replied that he 
might well repose when Parmenio watched. Noah might well be in peace, 
since God had him in charge. A gentleman, crossing a dreary moor, came 
upon a cottage. When about to leave he said to its occupant, ‘‘ Are you not 
afraid to live in this lonely place?” To this the man at once responded, ‘‘ Oh ! 


w (no, for faith closes the door at night, and mercy opens it in the morning.” 
‘/Thus was Noah kept during the long night of the deluge; and mercy opened 


the door for him. — Adamson. 


6—9. (6) end. . days, fr. first app. of mts. window, Heb. hallow, not 
the word trans. window bef. Here some aperture. (7) raven, if the waters 
had suf. subsided it would not return. It would follow its instincts and 
feed upon dead bodies. From this circumstance the raven has always been 


considered a bird of ill-omen. went . . fro, fr. the Ark and back. (8) dove 


. mind of the woman: 


Chap. viii. 10—19. GENESIS. 
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ef swift and long-sustained flight, rests on dry places only, feeds on grain. 
(9) dove . . foot, nodry spot, doves fly low, do not affect mts. returned . 
hand, eéc., all this tallies with the domestic nature of the bird. 

Indications of duty are always given to those who seek them devotedly. — The 
dove returned to Noah with the olive leaf. 
know their duty in the events of life, will surely have given them the plain 
indications of Providence. Lessons :—-1. That men should not trust their 
own reason alone to guide them in the events of life. 
to know the right path of life should employ the best talents God has given 
them. 3. That honest souls are divinely led. —J. S. Exell. 


The ark and the dove. — 


There was a noble ark 
Sailing o’er waters dark, 

And wide around: 
Not one tall tree was seen, 
Nor flower, nor leaf of green, 
Nor e’en the ground. 


Then a soft wing was spread, 
And o’er the billows dread 
A meek dove flew ; 
But on the shoreless tide, 
No living thing she spied 
To cheer her view. 


So to the ark she fled, 

With weary, drooping head, 
To seek for rest. 

Christ is the ark, my love, 

Thou art the tender dove — 
Fly to His breast. 


10—12. (10) stayed, lit. patiently abode. 
been one such interval betw. the sending forthof raven anddove. (11) 
wsin Armenia, on lower hills and plains, but not so high on mts., as walnut, 
apricot, etc. pluckt off, 7. e., lit. a newly-pluckt olive-leaf : not a loose leaf or 
floating twig. Olive leaves keep green under water (Chrysostom). knew. . 
earth, since they were lower than the tops of trees wh. grew in the plain. 
(12) which . . more, finding now some other place of rest and safety. 
Lesson of the bird. —A woman, who was striving to find rest for her soul, 
was sitting in her summer-house, when in through an open door flew a bird. 
It was alarmed, and flew up toward the roof, and tried to get out at this 
window and at that. It flew from side to side until it panted with fright and 
weariness, The woman said, ‘‘ Poor bird, why do you not come down lower, 
then you would see this open door, and you could fly out easily?” But the 
bird kept wounding itself against the closed windows and at every crevice. 
At last its wings grew tired, and it flew lower and lower until it was on a 
level with the open door, when quickly it escaped, and soon its song was 
heard in the,trees of the churchyard near by. A new light dawned upon the 
‘‘J, like that poor bird, through my pride and self- 
sufficiency, have been flying too high to see the door which stands wide open.” 
Her heart was humbled, and soon she too was singing songs of gladness. — 
T. L. Cuyler, 


13—19. (18) pass .. year, of Noah’s life. covering, Heb., mikseh, 
used in ref. to cov. of tabern ; perh. the ark was cov. with skins: or, if wood, 
N. now broke up the planking. face .. dry, the dry earth appeared, yet 
still saturated. (14) second . . month, hence the duration of the flood was 
lyr. 10 dys. (15) and. . saying, the new race, like the old, begin life with 
the divine blessing. (16) forth, be as confident of safety on leaving as on 
entering. (17) bring . . earth, there had been no death in the ark. 
that .. earth, indicating the end for wh. they had been preserved. (18) 


Noah . . him, he left, as he entered, at God’s bidding. (19) after . . ark, 
an orderly egress, not a tumultuous rush into liberty. 


B. C. 2349. 


‘lof rest for the sole 


of her foot. It was 
her nature that 


Men who seek prayerfully tojmade her unrest. 


ing, and the reason 
why the Christian 
cannot find satis- 


2. That men who wish|faction in worldly 


things is because 
there isa new na- 
ture within him 
that cannot rest. 
“Up! up! up!” 
cries the new 
heart, ‘‘what hast 
thou to do here?” 
— Spurgeon. 


yet .. days, there had eee the dove and 
Olive, |the olive leaf 


a Ps xl. 1. 


“Peace is the still 
music of the soul- 
It isthe calm sun- 
setof a summers 
Sabbath. It is the 
olive branch — sign 
of judgment abat- 
ing. It is 
Jerusalem, i. .e, 
the vision of 
peace, It is Mel- 
chizedec, kin 
of righteousness, 
king of peace.”— 
G4. S. Bowes, 


the earth 
dried 


‘““Nature gives in 
every time and 
season some 
beauties of its own; 
and from morning 
to night, as from 
the cradle to the 
grave, is but a suc- 
cession of changes 
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so gentle and easy 
that we can 


scarcely mark 
their progress.” — 
Dickens. 


‘“*The deluge was 
God's sermon 
against sin, whose 
»echoes will be 
heard until the 
consummation of 
all things.”’ -- Mel- 
vill. 


Noah offers 
sacrifice 


a Ex. xx. 24; He. 
xiii. 10. 
OED eavades 


c“The meaning is, 
that N’s sacrifice 
was as grateful 
and acceptable to 
the Lord as sweet 
odors are to a 
man,”’—Bush. 
Chal. V.,‘‘The 
Lord _= accepted 
with favor his 
oblation.’’ ‘‘The 
favor of satisfac- 
tion or delecta- 
tion.”"—Sp. Comty. 


d Je. xvii. 9; Ro. 
viii. 7, 8. 

“Men will wrangle 
for religion; write 
for it: fight for it; 
die for it; any- 
thing but—live for 
it.”—C. Colton. 


B. C. 2348 


God’s blessing 
on Noah and 
his sons 


e Ge. i. 29. 


f Le. xvii. 10, 11; 
1 Ti. iv. 4. 


“The greatest man 
is he who chooses 
right with the 
most invincible 
resolution; who 
resists the sorest 
temptation from 
within and with- 
out; who bears the 
heaviest burdens 
cheerfully; who is 
calmest in storms, 
and most fearless 
under menaces 
and frowns; whose 
reliance on truth, 
on virtue, and on 
God, is most un- 
faltering.”’— 
Seneca. 


Table of time of continuance of the flood ; and abiding in the Ark. 


Tr. of N’s 


life. mo, dy. EVENT. 
600 2117 | The Ark entered : flood begins, vii 11. 
a 3 | 27 | The 40 dys. rain: the Ark floats, vii. 17. 
oe 7 | 17 | The150 dys. (incl. the 40) the Ark rests, viii. 3, 4. 
a 10 | 1 | The mountains visible, viii. 5. 
eg 11 | 11 | Theraven sent out, viii. 6, 7. ! 
as “1! 18 | The dove sent out, and returned, viii. 8, 9. 
ee «+ | 25 | The dove sent and returns with leaf, viii. 10, 11. 
« 12 | 2) Thedove sent and returns no more, viii. 12. 
601 1 1 | Waters otf the earth, viii. 13. 


27 | Earth dry : Noah leaves the Ark, viii. 14—19. 


20—22. (29) altar,« prob. of earth. Our Eng. word comes from the Lat. 
altus, high, elevated, because originally altars were constructed of high mounds 
of earth. took .. fowl, (see on vii. 2) 7. e. of such as were suitable; as oxen, 
sheep, goats, doves, pigeons. and.. offerings, lit., ascensions, or rise- 
offerings: so called bec. they went up to the Lord in fire. (21) smelled. . 
savour,’ lit. a savor of rest¢ (Anthropomorphic). It meant that Noah’s 
sacrifice was as grateful and acceptable to God as sweet odors are to a man. 
said . . heart, inward determination, not expressed purpose. eurse.. 
ground, not applying to original curse, but to the-deluge. for. . youth,? 
God mercifully considers the nat. tendency to evil. (22) while, etc., the world 
must at that moment have presented a spectacle of utter desolation as if there 
were an end of all the seasons. 

Carnal thoughts and religious worship.— Some years ago, two pious weavers 
were conversing together, and complaining of the trouble which they found 
from vain and evil thoughts in the solemn duties of religion. Another person 
of the same business overheard them, and rushing forth, said, ‘‘I always 
thought you two vile hypocrites; but now I know it from your own confess- 
ing. For my part I never had such vain and wicked thoughts in my life.” 
One of the men took a piece of money out of his pocket, and put it into his 
hand, adding, ‘‘ This shall be yours, if, after you come from the church the 
next time, you cansay you had not one vain thought there.” In afew days 
he came, saying, ‘‘ Here, take back your money, for I had not been five min- 
utes in the church before I began to think how many looms could be set up 
in it,” 


CHAPTER THH NINTH, 


1—4. (1) blessed, a repetition of the primal blessing necessitated by the 
devastation and destruction of the flood. (2) fear . . dread, etc., supremacy 
of man reasserted; but now on the basis of fear instead of as formerly on the 
basis of gentleness and love. (3) every . . you, animal food, wh. had never 
been prohibited, is now expressly named and permitted. This excludes such 
as had died or been torn by beasts (see Lev. xxii. 8). even . . herb, alluding 
to the primitive grant made in Gen. i. 29. (4) flesh . . life,* 7. e., the blood of 
the animal must be shed before it can be used for food; blood is not to be an 
article of diet. which . . blood, the vital fluid. 

The law of nature.— Look at the law —-I. For the propagation of life, and 
increase of inhabitants on the earth — ‘‘ be fruitful, and multiply.” The insti- 
tution of marriage same as before the flood. II. For the security and preser- 
vation of life. 1. Man’s dominion over the creatures is to rest mainly on fear 
and dread; 2, Man’s dominion over his fellow-man: The power of the sword 
is instituted, and is given into the hands of the magistrate. III. For the sup- 
port or sustenance of life. Animal food is allowed to be eaten, under certain 
restrictions. The former fertility of the earth, found before the fall, is‘some- 
what restored.— Candlish. 

Man’s power over the animal creation.— During the Sepoy rebellion in India 
a party of British soldiers were being towed up the Indus on flats by a 
steamer. From time to time they stopped, landed, cooked a meal, and rested 
for a short time. On one of these occasions two of the men were walking 
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along a narrow path, with high, thick, jungly grass on each side. As they 
proceeded, it came into the mind of one of them that where they were was a 
suitable resort for tigers. Scarcely had the thought crossed him, when there 
emerged from the grass, and faced them, an immense tiger. He cried, and 
ran. The other, by a sort of stupid fascination, stared at the animal. This 
stare was probably their deliverance. Making off from them, the magnificent 
fellow leaped over a party of soldiers at cards, snapped up a dog, and left the 
neighborhood. — Bib. Treas. 


5—7. (5) blood . . lives,* the law of retaliation (lex talionis) is here pro- 
claimed; life for life; blood for blood. at .. beast, a beast which slew a 
man should be destroyed, a custom yet generally followed. Bush asserts 
that it has a fuller meaning and ‘‘ at the hand of,” as often, signifies ‘‘ by means 
of”; not only should the shedding of human blood be avenged by man, but 
also by beast. The whole creation is armed against him who has taken 
human life. hand .. brother,’ every man to regard every other man as 
his brother. (60) whoso.. blood, wilfully, unwarrantably. Two excep- 
tions: accidental death and judicial death. by .. shed, in way of legal 
retribution, not private revenge. for ..man,? man is to represent his 
Creator in exercising authority and administering justice ; ‘‘ to destroy man’s 
life bas in it the sin of sacrilege . . . to destroy the life of sucha one is to 
cut short his time of probation, to abridge his day of grace, to step in betw. 
him and his moral Governor, to frustrate, as far as may be, God’s purposes of 
love and mercy to his soul.”—Spk. Com. (7) and. . you, etc., instead of 
taking away human life, increase it, fill the world with it. 

Blood for blood.—An English tourist came upon an Indian village, in centre 
of which a number of youths were playing. Provoked in play, one lost his 
temper, and suddenly seizing a knife, struck his opponent in the neck. The 
wound, though not dangerous, bled profusely, and a cry was immediately 
raised. A young chief came forth from his hut— inquired the cause—and, 
having ascertained the culprit, started in pursuit of him. Soon overtaken, 
the guilty youth was dragged to where the wounded one lay. Aftercarefully 
examining the depth, extent, etc., of the wound, the young chief took a knife 
and made precisely the same incision in the offender’s neck. Both were then 
taken to their huts. This Indian chief was the ‘‘Goel;” 7. e., the avenger of 
the injured. — Adamson. 


8—11. (8) Noah. . him, the sons to share in the father’s blessing and 
duty. (9)eovenant, Heb. berithi, usually a “ mutual compact,” here a ‘‘ solemn 
promise.” (10) and... you, etc.,° the prom. made to N. covers all that was 
giventohim. from .. earth, ‘not only those preserved in the ark, but all 
other animals are to be interested in this promise.”/ (11) and. . flood, in 
the region peopled by yourselves and descendants. neither, and in addition. 
flood . . earth,’ in any part of it whatever. This appears to be a repetition 
of viii. 21 ; supposed, according to the higher critics, to be an evidence of two 
documents used in making up the narrative of the flood. 

The triumphal arch of summer (vss. 8-16.) — The text shows us, concerning 
the rainbow, that it—I. Isa token, or pledge of God’s fidelity to His word. 
II. Is an emblem of the covenant of redemption. III. Isan apt emblem of 
union and harmony in the midst of diversity. IV. Well represents man’s 

resent state of probation and discipline. V. Is a striking emblem of human 
opes. VI. Affords us a glimpse of the magnificence of the heavenly world, 
and the glory of God. — Hitchcock. 


The Rainbow. — 


When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air, 

Rain gently spends his honey-drops and pours 

Balm on the cleft earth, milk on the grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the sure tie 

Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of His eye. 

Vvhen I behold thee, though my light be dim, 

Distant and low, I can in thine see him, 

Who looks upon thee from His glorious throne, 

And minds the covenant betwixt all and One. — Vaughan. 
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Blood is the life. 
Hence in all the 
sacrificesthe 
blood was poured 
out before the 
Lord; and in the 
sacrifice of Chnst, 
He shed His 
blood, or poured 
out His soul unto 
death.— Fuller. 


law concerning 
humar. life 


a Ps, ix. 12. 

b ‘* At the hands of 
the man who shall 
spill his bro.’s 
blood will I require 
the soul (or life) of 
man.’’ — Ch. Ver. 
The Goel was the 
nearest relation of 
a murdered person, 
whose duty it was 
to avenge his kins- 
man’s death with 
his own hand. — 
See Cities of Ref- 
uge; De. xix; also 
Michaelis, Com. on 
Law of Moses, ii. 
195. 

c ‘* With witnesses 
by the sentence of 
the judges shall his 
blood.”’-- Ch. Ver. 
d Ge. i. 27. 

No life ever yields 
comfort to its pos- 
sessor until it is 
conformed to the 
idea which He had 
for it who origin- 
ally gave it.— 
Thomas. 


there shall be 
no more flood 


e Ps. exlv. 9. 


if Speaker’s Com. 
wh. adds, ‘* From 
wh. we can hardly 
fail to infer that 
the destr. of the 
lower animals was 
confined to a cer- 
tain district, and 
not general 
throughout the 
earth.” 


f, 2 Pe. iii. 6, 7; Is. 
iv. 7-10. 


“That are of 
light, 

Born of the shower, 
and colored by 
the sun; 

‘““Which spans the 
heavens when 
April skies are 
bright.’ 

J. C. Prince 
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a ce! 


B. ©. 2348. 
the rainbow 


a Wu. xiv. 4. “ Let|‘‘ appoint” or “ constitute.” ¢ 


us make (i.e. ap- 
point) a captain, 
etc.” see also 1K 
ii. 35. 


To the ‘spiritual lent storms of the 


mind, all naturaljanthropomorphism. 
phenomena ar e|token. 


uod’s revelation 
of Himself; each 
one of them an- 


12—17. (12) token, ‘‘some appointed object put before two parties for the 
purpose of causing them to remember.” — Hom. Com. for. . generations, 
a sign as lasting as nature, whose laws produce it: must therefore endure to 
the end of time. (18) set, Heb. nathatti, give, often trans. with sense of 
bow .. cloud, the rainbow. It is not to be 
inferred that this is the first time that the bow appeared, but that it is now 
appointed asasign of the covenant. token. . earth, the reminder -of a 
promise to God and man. (14) bring .. earth, Heb. ‘‘in clouding a cloud, 
denoting intensity ; a thick, dense, threatening cloud. Reference to the vio- 
East. (15) remember, this in condescension to us, an 

He would never forget his word though there was no 
(16) I. . it, let us think of that when we look upon and admire the 
rainbow. (17) God... Noah, e¢tc., this vs. the summing up of the whole. 
Jarchi, the Jewish commentator, thinks that for the confirmation of Noah’s 


swering to some|faith God suddenly overspread the western sky with clouds, causing the rain- 


other truth of His. 


— Hom. Com. 


the sons of 
Noah 


See McCausland, 
Adam and _ the 
Adamite ; and the 
works of Pritch- 
ard, Smith, Pick- 
ering, Knox, Lau- 
rence, etc. 


God’s mind is to 
teach His church 
by visible signs as 
well as_by His 
word. — Hughes. 


Noah’s 
drunkenness 


bPr. xx. 1; xxfii. 
31, 32; Ec. vii. 20; 
1Co. x. 12. 


c * Leaving all this 
in uncertainty, let 
us learn fr. N.’s in- 
temperance how 
foul and detestable 
a vice drupken- 
ness is.’’— Calvin. 


UPL Xxxcneh 3 1 
Cor. xiii. 6. 


“The son would 
never have de- 
rided his father in 
his shame, had 
he not first ban- 
ished fr. his mind 
that reverence and 
deference wh. by 
God's command 
should bein chil- 
dren towards their 
parents.”’—Luther 


e Ex. xx. 12; Ga. 
vi. 1; 1 Pe. iv. 8 


bow to appear. . 

The covenant sign. —The native account of the last martyrdom in Madagas- 
car concludes in these touching words : ‘‘ Then they prayed, ‘Oh Lord, receive 
our spirits, for Thy love to us hath caused this to come to us; and lay not this 
sin to their charge.’ Thus prayed they as long as they had any life, and then 
they died —softly, gently; and there was at the time a rainbow in the 
heavens which seemed to touch the place of the burning.” — Old Testament 
Anecdotes. 


18, 19. (18) sons, see on vs. 32. Ham, heat, perh. so named in all. to the hot 
regions wh. his descs. were to inhabit. Canaan, Heb. Kenaan, fr. rt. Kana, 
to humble, depress: perh. prophetic of his posterity. (19) them... over- 
spread, the whole race deriv. fr. these three. 

Noah's sons.— We have here those effective powers which have been at 
work throughout the whole course of history. I. Religion. This is repre- 
sented by Shem, which signifies ‘‘ the name,” z.e. the name of God with all its 
fullness of meaning for man. The knowledge of that name was to be pre- 
served through Shem, for without it the race must fail to reach its highest 
perfection. II. The spirit of work and enterprise. This is another factor 
which enters into the culture of the human race. It isrepresented by Japheth, 
which signifies ‘‘enlargement.” There was in him an energy by which he 
could overcome obstacles and expand his empire over the world. III. The 
power of evil. This is represented by Ham, who is the picture of moral inabil- 
ity — of one who knows his duty, but is unable to perform it. Still, our great 
hope for the race is that evil is not the strongest power in it. — 7. H. Leale. 


20—23. (20) Noah . . husbandman, under N. the earth begins again to 
be cultivated and man returns to primitive occupations. he .. vineyard, 
prob. the art of vine-cultivation known bef. the flood. (21) drank .. 
drunken,’ N. has been excused on the ground that he was ignorant of the 
strength of the wine and on account of old age: but prob. the abounding 
prosperity, and guarantee of safety, induced a culpable laxity... he. . tent, 
drunkenness has a tendency to sensuality. (22) Ham. . father, etc.¢ prob. 
told them mockingly and with malignant pleasure. (23) garment, poss. the 
one thrown off by N. and. . backward, etc.,* their conduct indicating 
profound grief, and respect for a father, even in that deplorably fallen state. 

Noah’s drunkenness, and his son’s sin. — From the text (vss. 20, 23), we learn 
—I. That in even the best of lives some fault may be found. II. That a sin- 
ful act on our part will generally lead to some equally sinful, or even worse 
act, by another. III. That virtue will at all times meet with its proper 
reward. Shem and Japheth were rewarded by the blessing of their outraged 
father. — F. Ward. 

Drunkenness the way to ruin. — One fine summer evening a man was trying 
to make his way through the lanes and cross-roads that led to his village home. 
He was so drunk that it was impossible for him to find his way home. Quite 
unable to tell where he was, at last he uttered a dreadful oath, and said to a 
person going by, ‘I’ve lost my way. Where amI going?” The man thus 
addressed was an earnest Christian. In a quiet. sad, solemn way he answered: 
‘**To ruin.” The next day the effect of the drink had passed away, but those 
two little words, tenderly and lovingly spoken did not pass away. ‘‘To ruin! 
to ruin!” the poor man kept whispering to himself. “It’s true, I’m going to 


Chap. x. 1—12, GENESIS. 


ruin! Oh, God, help me and save me!” Thus he was stopped on his way 
toruin. By earnest prayer to God he sought the grace which made him a 


‘true Christian. +- Adamson. 

24—29. (24) Knew, finding a different garment over him, 
inquired about the whole matter, and was informed. what... son, lit., h 
little son; little in dignity and honor. 
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he doubtlessithe curse on 


18 
(25) said . . Canaan, the second rrr 


curse pronounced upon a human being. The curse is directed against Canaan Noah 


prob. because he of all Ham’s sons was following in his father’s sinful ways; 


or perhaps bec. he first saw the nakedness of Noah and told his father, Ham. 


servant .. brethren, ‘‘ The curse, as a matter of world-hist., has more or 
(26) Blessed, etc.,° the prophecy 
“Tf Jehovah is the God of Shem, then is 


less foll. all the Hamite races.” — Alford. 
assumes the form of thanksgiving. 


aDe. xxvii. 16; Ju. 
i. 28. 


Shem the recipient and the heir of all the blessings of salvation which God, as 


Jehovah, procures for humanity.” — Keil. 


Abraham and the Jews desc. fr.], Origen 


men— 


Shem. (27) God . . Japheth, whose name sig. enlargement ; enlarge in pro-|tions as a trad. 


geny and territory, which has proved to be the case. 


: C shall . . Shem,° 
“The chief Jewish authorities, with others, make Elohim the subject of the 


among the Jews, 
that Canaan first 
saw the shame 


verb, and with sufficient reason, as there is no necessity for anew grammati-jof his g.-father 


cal subject: 


of God. He (God) will enlarge Japheth, but He will dwell in the tents of|PiS., 13) 


It is more natural to interpret the words as describing two acts|@nd 


told it to 
father. 
in- 


Shem. This view gives a more spiritual significance to the prophecy. Shem|herited the curse. 


was the habitation of God. A merely political interpretation fails to satisfy 
(28, 29) Noah . . died, Noah was born 
upwards of 80 yrs. bef. Enos (9th son of Adam) died: and lived upwards of 


so high a conception.” — Hom. Com. 


120 yrs. aft. Terah (the father of Abraham) was born. 


This solves the 
dif. that is found 
in H. sinning and 
©. being cursed. 
This view is now 


Predictions respecting the sons of Noah.—Notice the agreement between|*doPted by many 


ee Speaker’s 


these predictions and the great outlines of history. Look at the descend-| Commentary). 


ants of—1. Ham, and their servitude; 2. Shem, and their privileges; 3. 
Japheth, and their enlargement.— B. S. Hollis. God shall enlarge Japheth.— 


This enlargement is the most striking point in the history of Japheth, who isle Is, Ix. 3-5: Mal 
the progenitor of the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and America, except theli. 11.; Ep. ii. 19. 


region between the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, the Euxine, 
the Caspian, and the mountains beyond the Tigris, which was the main 
seat of the Shemites. This expansive power refers not enly to the terri- 
tory and the multitude of the Japhethites, but also to their intellectual and 
active faculties.—Murphy. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—5. (1) generations, origins, genesis, or development given, not in 
order of age, but of theocratic importance. (1) The Sons of Japheth: Gomer 
{complete, perfection); Magog (region of Gog); Madai (middle land); Javan 
{? clay); Tubal (a flowing forth); Meshech (a drawing out, possession); 
Tiras (desire). (3) Sons of Gomer: Ashkenaz (?); Riphath (? a crusher); 
Togarmah (? breaking bones; ? Armenian, tribe). (4) sons of Javan; 
Elishah (? perh. adapted fr. Elis or Hellas); Tarshish (? a breaking, subjection); 
Kittim (?); Dodanim (? leaders). (5) isles . . Gentiles, prob. those parts of 
Europe and A. Minor, to wh. the inhabs. of the E. had access only by sea, 
not necessarily islands as we understand such, but rather maritime countries. 

Table of descendants of Japheth, and their countries. — 1. GOMER, fr. whom 
the Cimmerians, N. coast of Black S. From these—1. Ashkenaz, perh. betw. 
Armenia and Black Sea; 2. Riphath, Riphcean mts. ; 3. Togarmah, Armenia. 
TI. Maaoa. the Scythians. III. Mapa, the Medes. IV. Javan, the Ionians 
or Greeks, fr. whom —1. Elishah, Hellenes proper ; 2. Tarshish, Tartessue in 
Spain; 3. Kittim, Cyprians, Macedonians; 4. Dodanin, the Dodonoei in 
Epirus. V. TurRAL, the Tibareni, in Pontus. VI. MESHECH, the Muscovites, 
a. e., the Moschi of the Moschian mts. betw. Iberia, Armenia, and Colchis. 
VII. Tras, prob. the Thracians. 


6—12. (6) The sons of Ham: Cush (? black); Mizraim (bulwark); Phut 
(afflicted); Canaan (servant). (7) The sons of Oush : Seba (? man); Havilah 
{terror); Sabtah (striking); Raamah (a trembling); Sabtechah, as Sabtah. 
Sons of Raamah: Sheba, as Seba; Dedan (low ground). (8) Nimrod (u rebel). 
began . . earth, became a conqueror and king; descriptive of character 


B. ©. 1998, 


the sons of 
Japheth 


Note the similar- 
ity of name, Ja- 
pheth and Japetus, 
whom the Gks. and 
Roms. regarded as 
the first of human 
race. Gomer is 
traced in the 
Kimmerians of 
Homer, and in the 
Welsh Cymri. Ma- 
dai is traced in the 
Medes. Javan is 
identified with the 


Ionian race, 


the sons of 
Ham 


88 


B. c. 1998. 
a Gen. xi. 9; Mi. v. 
6. 


6b The Arabs still 
call the principal 
mounds of ruins 
Nimroud. 


Nimro 
giant,’ 
terrible tyrant,” — 
Arab.; ‘a warlike 
giaut,’—Syr. ‘‘ He 
was ahunter of the 


d,‘‘ahunting 
hag) 5D. O. Sgr 


© 


depart for 
religion of 
Shem, and cleave 
unto the institutes 
of Nimrod.” 
Jerus. Targ 


*Proud Nimrod 
first the bloody 
race began, 

A mighty hunter— 
and his prey 
was man.”’ 


“When a man 
stands in no awe 
of the disgrace 


which attends bad 
actions, and has 
no concern for his 
cbaracter, there is 
no way of trans- 
gression in which 
that man may vot 
walk. With 
counvenance 
clothed in shame- 
lessness and au- 
dacity, he_ easily 
and naturally pro- 
ceeds from one 
bad action tothe 
most profligate at- 
tempts.’* — Proco- 
pius. 


2 


*“Man is a jewel 
robbed of its pre- 
cious stone, with 
only the costly set- 
ting left, and even 
of that we must 
exclaim, How is 
the gold become 
dim, and the most 
fine gold change! ”’ 
— Henry Gill. 


the sons ; 


Shem 


‘A wise man shall 
not be deprived of 
pleasure even 
when death should 
summon him; for- 
asmuch as he has 
attained toe de- 
lightful end of the 
best life — depart- 


GENESIS. Chap. x. 13—23- 


and actions rather than of bodily stature. (9) mighty. . Lord, etc., not the 
pursuit of game in the forest, but the violent invasion of the persons and 
rights of men. (10) beginning, foundation, nucleus. kingdom, Ut. ruling. 
rather than territorial limits. Babel,¢ see on xi. 9. Ereech (length) prob. the 
Orche of Ptolemy, now Wurka: 82 ms. S.; 43 ms. E. fr. Babylon on the 
Euphrates. Aecead (fortress), site, as yet undetermined. Calneh (fort of 
god Anu), prob. the mod. Miffer, ab. 60 ms. SSE. of Babylon. Shinar, see 
on xi. 2. (11) Out .. Asshur, lit. ‘‘he [prob. Mmrod is meant] went out 
into Assyria.” Nineveh,’ (habitation of Nin or Ninus), the capital of 
Assyria, opposite Mosul, on the Tigris, afterwards became the largest and 
most flourishing city of the ancient world (Jon. i. 1, 8, iv. 11). Rehoboth 
(wide places), prob. now Rahabeh malik. Calah (old age), site uncertain. (12) 
Resen (a bridle), perh. now Selamiyeh. same. . city, perh. it included 
Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen, as four places contiguous and called 
under one name — Nineveh. — Knobel. 

Nimrod. — Nimrod was—I. A great hunter. This he began with, and for 
this he became famous. By this he became a prince. II. A great ruler. 
‘The beginning of his kingdom was Babel.” III. A great builder. He built 
Nineveh, — M. Henry. 

Table of descendants of Ham and their countries. —I. CusH, the Ethiopic and 
mid-Southern Arabs; fr. whom—1. Nimrod, first K. of Shinar; 2. Seba, 
Mer6ée: 8, Havilah ; the Chaulotei in S. Arab.; 4. Subtha ; Sabota in S. Arab. 
5. Ragma ; Rhegma in S. E. of Arabia, or Pers. Gulf, fr. whom — (1) Sheba, 
a tribe in S. Arab. ; (2) Dedan, island in Pers. Gulf; 6. Sabtecha: E. of 
Kthopia. II. Mizraim, the Egyptians; fr. whom—1. Ludim ; and 2, Ana- 
nim ; African tribes ; 3. Lehabim, Libyans; 4. Naphtuchim, on Lake of Sirbo ; 
5. Pathrusim, Pathros ; 6. Casluhim, the Colchians, fr. whom — (1) Philis- 
tim, Philistines ; (2) Caphtorim. Cretans. III. Phut, the Mauritanians. IV. 
CANAAN: fr. Sidon to S. end of Dead Sea; fr. whom —1. Sidonians, Phoeni- 
cia ; 2. Hittites, S. of Jerusalem; 3. Jebusites, in and around Jerus; 4. 
Amorites, E. and W. of Dead S8.; 5. Girgasites ; 6. Hivites, valleys of Leb- 
anon; 7. Arkites; foot of Lebanon; 8. Stnites, country of Lebanon; 9. Arva- 
dites, Isle of Aradus; 10. Zemarites, townof Sinyra; 11. Hamathites, town 
of Epiphania. 


13—20. (13) Ludim (fr. strife); Ananaim (responding waters); Lehabim 
(flames); Naphtuhim (border people). (14) Philistim (strangers); Caph- 
torim (chaplets). (15) Sidon (fisher); Heth (fear). (16) Jebusite (thresher) ; 
Amorite (mountaineer) ; Girgashites (dwellers in loamy soil). (17) Hivites 
(villagers); Arkite ( fugitive); Sinite (dwellers in the marsh). (18) Arvadite 
(wanderer); Zemarite (hill man): Hamathite (fortress dweller). after- 
wards . . abroad, they first dwelt in the neighborhood of Sidon. (19) bor- 
der, inhabited region. Sidon, their first possession. Gerar (a lodging place), 
seeon xx. 1, 2. Gaza (the strong). Sodom (? burning or vineyard); Gomor- 
rha (submersion); Ahmah (red earth); Zeboim (roes); Lasha (fissure). 
(20) these . . nations, 7. e. those included in vss. 6-20. 

A mighty hunter.--I have thought if it is such a grand thing and such a 
brave thing to clear wild beasts out of a country, if it isnot a better and braver 
thing to hunt down and destroy those great evils of society that are stalking 
the land with fierce eye and bloody paw, and sharp tusk and quick spring. I 
have wondered if there is not such a thing as Gospel archery, by which those 
who have been flying from the truth may be captured for God and heaven. 
The archers of olden times studied their art. They were very precise in the 
matter. But how clumsy we are about religious work. How little skill and 
care we exercise. How often our arrows miss the mark. — Talmage. 


21—28. (21) Shem . . Eber, 7. e., the Hebrews. Shem’s great honor that 
he was the ancestor of the Abrahamic race. brother . . elder, ambiguous; 
but prob. it is ‘‘Shem, the elder bro. of Japheth.” (22) The children of Shem : 
Elam (age); Asshur (a step); Arphaxad (stronghold of the Chaldees) ; 
Lud (? strife); Aram (high region). (23) Uz (? fertile land); Hul (circle) ; 
Gether (? gregs); Mash (? drawn out). 

Table of the descendants of Shem and their countries.—I. ELAM, Persians. 
II. Assur, Assyrians. III. ArpHaxapD, N. part of Assyria; fr. whom 
Shelah ; fr. whom Eber (fr. whom the Hebrews); from him (1) Peleg and (2) 
Joktan, fr. him the Arab tribes of vss. 26-29. IV. Lup, prob. Ethiopia. 


Chap. xi, 1—4. GENESIS. 
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V. ARAM, Syria and Mesopotamia ; fr. whom — 1. Uz, N. of Arabia Deserta ; 
2. Hul, prob. Coelo-Syria ; 3. Gether, unknown; 4. Mash, part of Gordicean 
Mts. (Mons. Masius), N. of Nisibis. 


24, 25. (24) Salah (sending forth); Eber (passing over); prob. these were 
the first to cross the gt. rivers on way to Mesopotamia, and thence to Canaan. 
(25) Pelegs (division), for . . divided, he was born at the time that the 
Shemites divided and occupied their dif. lands; hence his name. Some hold 
that the division here spoken of was the dispersion when tongues were con- 
fused at Babel, others (Delitsch) hold that it wasan earlier division. Joktan 
(who is made small). Heis prob, identical with the kahtan, father of the 
Arabians. 

Man the subject of circumstances.-- It is a painful fact, but there is no deny- 
ing it, the mass are the tools of circumstances: thistle-down on the breeze, 
straw on the river, their course is shaped for them by the currents and eddies 
of the stream of life, but only in proportion as they are things, not men and 
women. Man was meant to be not the slave, but the master of circumstance ; 
and in proportion as he recovers his humanity, in every sense of the great 
obsolete word,— in proportion as he gets back the spirit of manliness, which is 
self-sacrifice, affection, loyalty to an idea beyond himself, a God above him- 
self, so far will he rise above circumstances, and wield them at his will. 
—-Kingsley. 


26—32. (26) Almodad (? extension); Sheleph (selected); Hazamaveth 
{court of death); Jerah (the moon). (27) Hadoram (noble honor); Uzal 
(? wanderer); Diklah (palm-tree). (28) Obal (bare of leaves); Abimael 
(father of night). (29) Ophir (abundance); Jobab (a desert). these . . Jok- 
tan, fr. vss. 26-29. (80) Mesha, the seaport Musa or Muza ;° or else the island 
Mesene.« Sephar, now Zafar or Dhufari.4 (31) These .. nations, 7. e. those 
included in vss. 22-30. (82) These . . nations, 7. e. those included in vss. 
1-31. and. . flood, as explained by the tables under vss. 1-23. 

Man is the central figure in Scripture.-- The Bible differs, in one important 
feature, from the sacred books of other nations. They lose themselves in end- 
iess theories and speculations concerning the origin of the material universe. 
They have minute and elaborately-detailed systems of cosmogony, geography, 
and astronomy. But the Bible commits itself to no detailed description of the 
the laws and phenomena of nature. One short chapter in it is deemed suffi- 
cient to tell us that God made the heavens and the earth. The world is only 
considered as it is, a habitation for man, and the platform on which the 
Supreme works out His great designs. Man is regarded in Scripture not 
merely as part of the furniture of this planet, but as lord of all. Everything 
is put under his feet. Hence the sacred records describe a God of men rather 
than a God of natnre. They give a history of man as distinct from nature. 
Infidels have made this characteristic of revelation a matter of reproach ; but 
all who know how rich God’s purpose towards mankind is, glory in it.— Leale. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—4. (1) one . . speech, lit. of one lip and one (kind of) words. Many 
commentators have held that the primitive language of the Semites was Heb., 
but it is utterly untenable. Most recent researches in philology show that all 
the languages of the earth grew from a common stock to which the Hebrew 
bore a close affinity. (2) they . . east,* eastward, lit. on the sides of the east. 
Shinar, (land of two rivers), Babylonia.‘ (8) brick, the country rich in brick- 
making material, but no stone. and. . thoroughly, lit. burn them with a 
burning.’ slime, bitumen, asphalt.* Layard (‘‘ Nineveh and Babylon”) says 
the bricks have been so firmly united that it is impossible to detach one from 
the other. (4) go to, lit. give. Idiomaticexpression. city,‘ under the influ- 
ence of ambition, and dissatisfied with simple patriarchal life, they wished to 


B. C. 1998, 


ing like a guest full 
and well satisfied; 
having received life 
au lpidechereen 
uly dischar; 
that office, he ac- 
quits himself at de- 
parting.’—Epi- 
curus. 


a ‘*He was called 
'Phaleg, bec. he was 
\born at the disper- 
‘sion of the nations 
jto their sev. coun- 
tries; for Phaleg 
among the Hebs- 
sig. division.”— 
Josephus. 


b Bochart. 


c Michaelis Rosen- 
muller, Gesenius, 
Kalisch. 


d In mod. Arabic- 
Isfor, a series or 
villages ur. shore 
of Indian Ocean, 
in prov. of Hadra- 
inant. Many ruins 
and a lofty mt. 
called Esh-Shihr. 


“Tt is only our 
mortal duration 
that we measure 
by visible and 
measurable ob- 
jects; and there is 
nothing mournful 
in the contempla- 
tion for one who 
knows that the 
Creator made him 
to be the image of 
his own eternity.” 


the tower of 
Babel 


elf Armenia was 
their first home, 
they must first 
have journeyed 8S. 
E., and then have 
turned from the 
E. to Shinar. 

f Described by 
Herodotus as a 
great plain. 

g Usual method 
sun-drying ; both 
kinds found inthe 
ruins here. 


found a great monarchy, of wh. this city was to be the capital. tower. .; Anc. writers 
heaven, i. e. an exceedingly high tower,’ a hyperbolical expression. This ees oey Ee 


interpretation exonerates them from that stupendous folly of attempting to 
scale the heavens. name, let us become famous, and found a political 
power. lest. . earth, wh. was the divine intention. The builders did not 
dread another flood, as Josephus states, but the execution of the Divine pur- 
pose intimated in vs. 9. 


lon, with bitumen 
wh. floated on the 
surface. 
4 Da. iv. 80; Ps. 
xlix. 11-13. 

\j De. ix. 1. 
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“ There, doubt- 
less, is something 
of rebellion 
against God's pur- 
poses implied in 
their determina- 
tion. He would 
have them spread 
over the whole 
earth, while they 
resolved to be: 
gathered in one 
spot.’’— Alford. 


| 
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the confusion 
of tongues | 


a‘*We are not to, 
suppose _locomo- 
tion in Him who 
is Omnipresent : 
but by such sen-; 
tences as these,; 
in which the Holy 
Spirit conde 
scends to man’s 
weakness, He 
teaches us that 
God does not pun- 
ish without exami- 
nation.’ — Words- 
worth. 

OPseAie L pox xiti= 
10; ii. 4. 

c Ps. xcii. 9 ; Lu. f. 


the city was' 
named aft. Belus, 
its mystic founder. 
Sinners sometimes 
imagine that God 
is far from _ the 
world, but there 
are times when 
the conviction is 
forced upon them 
that He js near. — 
Hom. Com. 


the line of 


Shem 

e Note the altera- 
tion in length of| 
life bef. and aft. 
the flood. 
f**Many of the 
names in these 
genealogies are 
significant, and 
were prob. given) 
to their bearers 
late in life, or, 
even historicaHy} 
aft. their death.” —} 
Speaker's C. 


the line of 
Eber 
Ge. x. 21, 24, 25; 
u. xxiv. 
Ch. i. 18, 19, 25. 
h Lu. iii. 35. 
4 LXX. and Lu. iti.) 
35. 


‘and meaning of every new plan of life. 


jthere have lost their tone and natural properties, they cannot move. 


GENESIS. Chap. xi. 5—19- 

The tower of Babel. — Here we observe: (1) Self-reliance ; (2) A desire for 
self-preservation ; (3) Ambition —a city, a tower, anda name. Several prac- 
tical thoughts are suggested by these words. I. Carefully examine the quality 
II. Beware of the sophism that 
heaven helps them that help themselves. III. Regulate ambition by the 
divine will. IV. If we make great plans let us make them in God’s name, and 
carry them out in God’s strength. See the folly of planning without God. 
V. Learn what is meant by all the unfinished towers that we see around us. 
— Parker. 

One language. — A Hindu and a New Zealander met upon the deck of a 
missionary ship. They had been converted from their heathenism. and were 
brothers in Christ ; but they could not speak to each other They pointed to 
their Bibles, shook hands, and smiled in each other’s faces; but that was all. 
At last a happy thought occurred to the Hindu. With sudden joy, he 
exclaimed : ‘“‘ Halleluia !”? The New Zealander, in delight, cried out ‘‘ Amen!” 
These two words, not found in their own heathen tongues, were to them the 
beginning of ‘‘ one language and one speech.” — Anec. illus. of Old Test. 


5—9. (5) Lord . . see,? anthropomorphic ; after the manner of men, and 
an accommodation to our conceptions. which .. men, some have inferred 
that this bas reference to the sons of Ham, as distinguished from the pious. 
descendants of Noah, but it is hardly probable that such a distinction is limited 
at, when we read the narrative as a whole. (6) this . . do, this is the begin- 
ning of their doings. now. . them, nothing will be unattempted, though 
its nature pronounce it wrong, if they are allowed to succeed here. (7) and 
. . language,’ and so destroy this political conspiracy. This refers to fami- 
lies and nations, not to individuals. The latter interpretation would make: 
society impossible. (8) Lord .. earth,’ made their dispersion unavoidable. 
they . . city, they were no longer one people: prob. they were overwhelmed 
with fear also. This does not preclude the possibility of the Babylonians hav- 
ing finished the city. (9) Babel,? (confusion). 

The confusion of tongues. -- Here we have —I. A record of a past event. 1. 
Ambition satisfying itself ; 2. Ambition justly punished. IJ. A lesson for the 
present. 1. Are there no towers that you are building, no plans that you are 
forming without God? Take care, for such will be overthrown. 2. Is there 
no wrong ambition in your heart? Crush it at once, lest punishment come 
upon you. — H. J. Browne. 

God’s inspection. — Almighty God Himself came down to see what the 
children of men were doing, and when He comes down (a phrase which is used 


to accommodate Himself to our methods of expression), nothing can escape 


the penetration of His eye. He looks at our day-books, ledgers, and memo- 
randum books, to see how we are building the tower of our life ; He visits our 


country residences and palatial buildings for the purpose of trying their foun- 


dations; He looks into all the building of our fortune, that He may see 
whether our gains have been honestly secured. — J. Parker. 


10—13. (10) these . . Shem, efc., family tree, etc. carried down to Abram : 
and including duration of life.e Here we seem to have evidence of another 
document in a measure duplicating x. 21, ff. (11) Arphaxad . . flood, the 
first-born of Shem aft. the flood. ‘‘ After the flood” may = aft. the begin. of 
flood. (12, 13) Salah,’ = extension. Acc. to Knobel there is a place of this 
name in N. E. Mesopotamia. 

Bad men unfitted for service. — During the course of my life, I have acquired 
some knowledge of men and manners, in active life, and amidst occupations 
the most various. From that knowledge, and from all my experience, I now 


‘protest that I never knew a man that was bad, fit for any service that was 


good. There was always some disqualifying ingredient mixing with the com- 
pound, and spoiling it. The man seems paralytic on that side: his muscles 
In short, 
the accomplishment of anything good is a physical impossibility in such a 
man. Hecould not if be would, and it is not more certain than that he would 
not if he could, do a good or virtuous action.— Burke. 


14—19. (14) Eber,’ or Heber,* whence the name,— Hebrew. (18) Ren 
(friend, 1. e. of God), or Ragau,‘ traceable in Roha, the Arab name of Edessa 
in N. W. Mesopotamia. 


Chap. xi. 20—32. GENESIS. 


Difference in men.— The difference of men is very great; you would scarce 
think them to be of the same species; and yet it consists more in the affections 
than the intellect. For, as in the strength of the body two men shall be of an 
equal strength, yet one shall appear stronger than the stronger, because he 
exercises and puts out his strength, while the other will not stir nor strain 
himself:—so it is in the strength of the brain; the one endeavors, and strains, 
and labors, and studies, the other sits still and is idle, and takes no pains, and 
therefore he appears so much the inferior.— Selden. 


20—26. (20) Serug (shoot, branch) or Saruch.t There is a place called by 
the Arabs Sarug, ab. a day N. of Haran. (22) Nahor® (snorting) or Nachor.< 
{24) Terah (station), who dwelt at Ur, and said to have been an idolator.? (26) 
Abram (father), not the eldest, but named first bec. of superior dignity.¢ 
Nahor, not Nahor of vs. 22. Fr. this N. came Rebekah, Leah and Rachel. 
Haran (mountaineer), the father of Lot, Milcah, and Iscah. 

Race of man.— The human race may be compared to an immense temple 
ruined, but now rebuilding, the numerous compartments of which represent 
the several nations of the earth. True, the different portions of the edifice 
present great anomalies; but yet the foundation and the corner-stone are the 
same. All spring from the same level, and all should be directed to the same 
end. The walls of the building have been thrown down. and the stones scat- 
tered by a great earthquake; yet a mighty Architect has appeared, and His 

werful hand is gradually raising the temple walls. The only difference 
ctween one side of the edifice and the other is, that here the restoration is 
somewhat further advanced, while there it is less forward.— Merle d’ Aubigné. 


27, 28. (27) these . . Terah, the hist. now passes to T., since his descs. 
hhave to be dealt with. Lot (covering, veil), nephew of Abram. (28) Ur.. 
Chaldees, Heb. be-Oor Kasdim. Site of Ur (light) uncertain: by somes said to 
be Edessa, 7. e. the mod. Orfah: by others’ Mugeyer or Umghier, where there 
are yet ruins. Chaldea was the S. part of Babylonia. 

The Messiah’s ancestry.— God calmly and resolutely proceeds with His pur- 
pose ofmercy. In the accomplishment of this eternal purpose He moves with 
all the solemn grandeur of long-suffering patience. One day is with Him asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. Out of Adam’s three sons 
He selects one to be the progenitor of the seed of the woman. Out of Noah’s 
three sons He again selects one. And now out of Terah’s three is one to be 
selected. Among the children of this one He will choose a second one, and 
among his a third one before He reaches the holy family. Doubtless this 
gradual mode of proceeding is in keeping with the hereditary training of the 
holy nation, and the due adjustment of the Divine measures for at length 
bringing the fullness of the Gentiles in the covenant of everlasting peace.—T 
HI. Leale. 


29—32. (29) Sarai (my princess), half-sister to A.,* 7, e., dau. of Terah by 
ano. wife, and 10 years younger than A.‘ 
Rebekah./ Iseah (? covering), acc. to Jewish trad. ano. name for Sarai, one 
borne before she left Chaldea, the other after. This would seem to be 
corroborated by the following verse. The whole matter, however, is 
conjecture. (30) Sarai, etc., now stated to prepare for following hist. (81) 
and .. Chaldees, A. received the call in Ur,‘ and seems to have persuaded 
his father, etc., to accom. him.. to. . Canaan, this the Divine intention : 
prob. A. knew not the destination at this time.’ Haran (parched, dry), or 
Charran.” (32) Terah . . Haran, prob. ab. 60 yrs. aft. A. set out thence for 
Canaan.—Alford. x 

How far men may go in the way to Canaan, and yet, like Terah, die in 
Haran. —1. We may be visited with many convictions, and even with great; 
terrors, and yet fall short of a state of grace. 2. We may be conscious of 
tender religious emotions—sorrow, desire, joy—and yet fall short of real 
grace. 8. We may form many good resolutions, and yet be dwelling in 
Haran. 4. We may actually enter on the work of reformation, and proceed 
a certain length in it, and yet fall short. Nothing will avail without a change, 
of heart —“‘a new heart” must be given us, ‘‘a new spirit” put within us. 
—H. Gray. 

Eiraharee Gt Paul tells us that Abraham went forth ‘‘not knowing 


4a 


Mileah (queen), g.-mother of|/U 
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a Lu. iii 385. 
Suidas and others 
ascribe to him the 
deification of dead 
benefactors of 
mankind. 


b There was ano. 
N., i. e., Abram’s 
bro., the g.-son of 
his N. 

ec Lu. iii. 34. 

Jos. xxiv. 2, 15. 


ecf. vs. 82, with 
ary 


Terah and 
Haran 


f Stanley, Jewish 
Ch.i .7; also anc. 
trad. 


g Rawlinson. The 
name of Urukh, a 
king (2230 B. c.), 
has been found on 
the bricks. The 
temple was dedi- 
cated to the moon- 
god Hurki ; hence 
perh, its name, 


Abram leaves 
r 


h Ge. xx. 12. mar. 
|with nr. relatives 
was usual in 
Terah’s fam., 
xxiv. 3, 4; xxviii. 


+o 


i Ge. xvii. 17. 


\j Ge, xxii. 20, 23. 


k Ge. xv. 7; Ne. 
ix. 7; Ac. vii. 2. 


t Ac. vil. 8; He. 
x8, 


m Ac. vii. 2, 4, said 
to be the Carrhe 
of the Greeks 
where Crassus fell, 
defeated by the 
Parthians (Plut. 


whither he went.” Here it is stated that the ‘land of Canaan” was the 


Vic. Cras.) 
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Long and _ silent 
trials are often the 
portion of the 

eatest saints. — 


lom. Com. 


Bo. 1921. 


Abram and 
Lot leave 
Haran 

a Lu. xiv. 26, 33. 


6b Ge. xxii. 16-18; 
vii. 20 ; Ga. iii. 


cAc. iii. 25, 26; 
Ga. iii. 8. 
d He. xi. 8-10. 


“The life of some 
men is very much 
like a day in No- 
vember, foggy, 
chilly, and damp 
until the after- 
noon, when it 
clears off, becomes 
bright and pleas- 
ant, and the sun 
sets without a 
cloud, throwing 
his golden light 
over the broad ex- 
panse of the hea- 
vens ; an evidence 
that he is shining 
on though beyond 
the ken of mor- 
tals tais side of 
the globe.’’ —John 
Bate. 


The blessed life is 
that into which 
God only can lead 
us.— M. G. Pearse. 


The call to religion 
ig not a call to be 
better than your 
fellows, but be 
better than your- 
self. Religion is 
relative to the in- 
dividual.—Beecher. 


Abram 
enters 
Caanan 


e Ge. xxviii. 
Ga. iii, 16; 
xvii. 8; 
xv. 8. 

“A. reigned in 
Damascus, being 
come with an army 
fr. the country be- 
yond Babylon 
called the land of 


13; 
Ge. 


xxvi. 33/° 


GENESIS. Chap. x}, 1-7. 
object and purpose of this migration. So it was in the Divine destination, 
but not as a definite resolve of their own. The historian evidently writes 
from the standpoint of subsequent facts. They went forth under the leading 
of Providence, having just light enough for each successive portion of the 
journey —the end not yet revealed. Faith asks not to see the whole of itr 
course spread before it, but only light enough to take the next step. He wh¢ 
gives that faith will take care of the whole course, and secure the success 
of the end. They came to Haran and dwelt there. Broken down witk 
fatigue, Terah halts for a season at Haran to recruit his wasted powers. 
Filial piety, no doubt, kept Abram watching over the last days of his vener-: 
able parents, who, probably, still clung to the fond hope of reaching the land 
of his adoption. Hence, they all abode in Haran for the remainder of the 
five years from the date of Abram’s call to leave his native land. — Murphy. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFKTH., 


1—4.. (1) now . . Abram, in Ur. see on xi. 31. get . . kindred,* Heb. “‘ go 
for thyself,” go for thine own advantage. This call to A. alone, did not pre- 
vent the others fr. going with him. unto. . thee, A. knew not the land 
when he set out. It was a superb act of faith to go thus ignorantly forward, 
depending entirely upon God. (2)I. . thee,’ abundant increase or multipli- 
cation of favors. and. . great, no man is more universally honored in the 
East. Christians, Mahommedans and Gentiles revere the memory of the old 
Patriarch. thou .. blessing, not only was Abram to be blessed, but he was 
to be a source of blessing. The Lord here grants to him the delightful preroga- 
tive of dispensing good to others ; through the Jews we have a Bible, a Sav- 
iour, the Gospel, etc. (8) thee . . blessed,° the ref. is to Xt., altho ration- 
alistic writers, like Knobel, say it is absurd to find here aref. to Xt. (4) 
departed : 7. e. fr. Haran, the force of the old call still operating on him. 
Lot, ‘‘God had not intended that Lot should join Abram on his journey. 
This is sufficiently manifest from his later history. But God allowed it, proba- 
bly, from condescension to Abraham’s attachment to his family.” — Kurtz. 
Abram . . Haran,? an old man with his childless wife setting fr. home, and 
walking by faith. 

Conversion of Abraham. — A legend comes down to us of the story of Abra. 
ham’s conversion which is very beautiful, and certainly may be true — that 
as he lay upon the mountain height amidst his flock at night, there rose astar 
so brilliant and beautiful in the great arch of heaven that Abraham was filled 
with the glory of it, and said: ‘‘ This is my god; this will I worship.” But, 
lo! as the still hours of the night passed by, the star sank down and was gone. 
And he said: ‘‘Of what avail is it that I worship my god if it die out in the 
darkness and I see it no more?” Then above the hills there rose the moon 
and flooded all the earth with silvery light, and quenched the stars. And 
Abrahani hailed it, saying : ‘‘ Thou art fairer and greater than the star, thou 
art my god, for thou art worthier.” But lo, it too hastened away and sank in 
the darkness. And Abraham cried: ‘‘If my gods forsake me, then am I as 
others that do err!” Soon rose the sun, in radiant splendor. It scattered the 
darkness and his doubts. And he said: “Thou, thou art my god, greater 
than moon and star. I will worship thee.” But at even the sun sank, and 
like the moon and star, it too was gone. Then was Abraham alone; but as 
he gazed into heaven there came the thought of One behind the star, the 
moon, the sun —the Maker of them all. And Abraham cried: ‘‘O my peo- 
ple, I am clear of these things; I turn my face to Him who hath made the 
heavens and the earth ; He only is my God.” — Mark Guy Pearse. 


5—7. (5) souls .. Haran, they must have been here many yrs. Perh. 
Eliezer was one of these souls (see on xi. 82). Children born ; servants hired. 
(6) and . . through, traveling S. Siehem,the place aft. so called, prob. the 
Sychar of aft. times, now Nablous fr. the Gk. NeamoXts, 7. €., new city). unto 

Moreh, Jit., to the oak (or terebinth) of Moreh. M. was perh. the name 
of a person, the owner of the land. The rugged and mountainous nature of 
the country forbids the idea of a plain there. Canaanite .. land, this fact 
exalts an idea of A.’s faith; an anticipation of the character of Israel’s future 
enemies. (7) unto.. land,’ the Almighty gradually unfolds His plan ; 
tirst He shews; now He gives. and. . Lord, evidence of faith and grati- 
tude ; thus he formally took possession. 


Chap. xii. 8—13. GENESIS. 43 
a ee ee EN 
The first halting-place in the Holy Land. — Abram had now to leave Meso- B.C. 1921. 
potamia, and to cross the ‘‘ Great river,” the Euphrates. This separated him the  Chald 
entirely from his old home, and hence the Canaanites gave to him the name|put not iouk ate: 
of the ‘“‘ Hebrew ” — the man who had crossed the river—the emigrant froml|leaving this coun- 
Mesopotamia. He now passed through the great Syrian desert; and, though|"ty with his peo- 
his route is not mentioned in the sacred narrative, we may credit the tradi. ae the miecae’ 
tion that he tarried at Damascus, since Eliezer, ‘‘ the steward of his house,”|Caanan, wh. is 
was a native of that place. Quitting Damascus, Abram crossed the Jordan, |2°W ,, called Ju- 
and, entering the Holy Land, passed into the valley of Shechem or Sichem. sp eRe igs oh 


Thus Sichem became his first halting-place in the Holy Land. — Smith’s O. 7'.|Bk. iv.), quoted by 
Hist. Josephus, who 
. adds, Aes) nies 
name of A. 5 
8—10. (8) removed . . mountain, lit., he plucked up (his tent pegs, and rie in his days, 
went mountainwards, not to,any particular mountain. Beth-el, i. ¢., houselcountry 7 ee 
of God, called at this time Luz ;* now Beitan: ab. 18 ms. S. of Sechem.|Damascenes.” 
Hai, a royal city in Caanan, the first taken by the Israelites after entering 
the promised land, then called Ai. (9) Abram .. south, going through the|Abram 
length of the land. (10) famine, another trial of faith. Egypt, the greatjleaves 
granary of anc. times. sojourn not, to live there. Canaan for 
Lessons from Abraham, —1. Faith maketh souls dwell in tents here below,|Egypt 
and be still movable for heaven. 2. Faith causes souls to adhere unto andlq Ge. xxviii, 1 
make profession of the true religion of God in all places. 3. Faith maketh|b See on Ac. xxvii. 
saints true sojourners below, to be still taking up their stakes at God’s beck.|5-. i 
4. To all points, east and west and south, God orders the motions of the saints eee ie se 
to leave some savor of His truth everywhere. — G. Hughes. a web woven with 
Mountain devotions. —In a meeting to pray for the president’s recovery, |interminglings of 
one of his class-mates rose and said, ‘‘ Twenty-six years ago to-night, and at|Wants and | bioase 
this very hour, our class were on the top of Greylock to spend the night oflings, standings 


And there, in the night, on the mountain Ops) ~e prayed with him for whom orale nae 


earts. — Sibbes. 


11—13. (11) Egypt, despotic government, licentious people. said . .|Abram’s 
Sarai, as she lived to 127 yrs. and was now 60, she wasin middle life. fairjcounsel to 
. . upon, light in complexion, and therefore marked among the dusky people|Sarai 
of Egypt, who would be thus attracted to her. (12) say .. wife,° etc., ‘‘ the 
Arab life of A. naturally made him wary of danger.” (13) sister, she was 
indeed his step-sister, but this was an untruth since it was intended to convey Pipa i = 
the impression that she was nothing more than a sister. It is well for us to|Rce. vii. 20; Je. 
remember that Abram is not to be measured by 19th cent. standards. The|xvii. 7. 
deception in this case might have been intended to protect his wife’s chastity 
(see ff.) soul. . thee, 7. ¢., my life shall be spared when it is seen that I am|,,¥, ‘nhs 
only thy brother. ‘‘No defense can be offered for a man who, merely|conduct of. ate 
through dread of danger to himself, tells a lie, risks his wife’s chastity, puts|an instance of one 
temptation in the way of his neighbors, and betrays the charge to which the sap pes ee po 
Divine favor had summoned him.” — H. Dykes. Weclligr cantar ce 
faith in God, but 


Double-mindedness. — yet with a com 
. . ° science mper- 
See the professor laboring, but in vain, fectly enlightened 
The world and cross together to sustain : aS fo many moral 
The globe is in his right hand dexterous found, leaning sae van 
His left the cross, drags sluggish on the ground * own understand- 
In vain for him appears the narrow way, ing suffered to 
The world has led him from the path astray: Rohan. a sgl 
In vain for him shines forth the heavenly light, Speaker’s Com. 


The world has risen and obscured his sight; 


Two minds he has, both he may call his own, R. P. Buddicom, 


Sometimes they lead him up, and sometimes down; Friend with God 

Like doubtful birds, that hop from spray to spray, i. 308; N. Alex 
His will is never at one certain stay; nae Hist. Ec- 
Too late he learns with deep regret and pain, Kitto ee 
He loses both who more than one would gain,—W. Hoimes. 188, ’ woe 


Ey 


B. C. 1921. 


Sarai 
introduced 
to Pharaoh 


‘* Happiness is not 
the end of life; 
character is. This 
world is not a plat- 
form where you 


will hear Thal- 
berg piano play- 
ing. It is a piano 


manufactory, 
where are dust 
and shavings and 
boards, and saws 
and files and rasps 
and sand-papers. 
The perfect in- 
strument and the 
music will be here- 
after.””— Beecher. 


Live so that when 
death comes you 
may embrace like 
friends, not en- 
counter like ene- 
inies.—P. Quarle. 


Pharaoh 
sends Abram 
away 


a Ps. cv. 18, 14. 


“The candor of 
the historian is 
shown by his ex- 
hibiting in such 
strong relief, the 
dissimulation of 
Abram, as con- 
trasted with the 
straightforward 
integrity of 
Pharaoh .— Speak- 
er’s Commentary. 


‘“‘God had _ re- 
proved Pharaoh, 
and now Pharaoh 
reproves Abram. 
It is a sad ee 
that saints shoul 

do that for which 
they should justly 
fall under the re- 
proof of _ the 
wicked.’”’—Trapp. 


Abram 
returns to 
Canaan 


b Ge. xxiv. 35; Ps. 
exii. 1-3; De. viii. 
18; Pr. iii, 9-10; x. 
22. 


cPs. cxlv. 18; xxvi, 
8; exvi. 2, 


“Wherefore doth 
the Lord make 
your cup run over, 
but that other 
men’s lips might 
taste the liquor?’’ 
—T. Secker. 


GENESIS. Chap. xiii. 1-4. 


14—16. (14) beheld . . fair, A.’s suspicions were correct. (15) princes, 
lords of the court. Pharaoh, not a prop. name, but a title as Cesar among 
the Roms., or Czar among mod. Russ. woman . . house, with the intention 
of making S. one of the occupants of his harem; whether or not the plagues 
(vs. 17) stayed his purpose we cannot say. (16) entreated .. sake, etc., to 
compensate him for the loss of his sister. But how worthless all his gifts com- 
pared with her whom Pharaoh had taken from him. 

Abram’s sin.— Consider —I. The temptation is no ordinary one. Pharaoh was 
powerful; Abram was weak. II. He sins through unbelief — want of trust in 
God. III. His scheme avails him but little. His policy overreaches itself. 
IV. God interferes at last to deliver him.— Candlish. 

Talmudic story about Abraham.— The Talmudists say that Abraham, in 
traveling to Egypt, brought with him a chest. At the custom-house the offi- 
cers exacted the’duties. Abraham would have readily paid them, but desired. 
they would not open the chest. They first insisted on the duties for clothes, 
which Abraham consented to pay; but then they thought.by his ready acqui- 
escence that it might be gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold. They now 
suspect it might be silk. Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or more costly 
pearls — in short, he consented to pay as if the chest contained the most valu- 
able of things. It was then they resolved to open and examine the chest; and, 
behold as soon as the chest was opened, that great lustre of human beauty 


broke out which made such a noise in the land of Egypt — it was Sarah her- 
self!: The jealous Abraham, to conceal her beauty, had locked her up in this 
chest. 


17—20. (17) plagues, Jit., strokes, blows. We know not the nature of this 
chastisement or how Pharadh apprehended its cause: Josephus says the 
cause was revealed to him by one of his priests. because . . wife, God pre- 
serves whom men distress. (18) Pharaoh, the suddenness and unusual nature 
of the plagues led P. to connect them with 8. (19)I . . wife, hence we learn 
that he had not. therefore .. wife, there was something honorable about 
Pharaoh’s conduct, due perh. to the fact that great deference was paid in early 
Egypt to marriage vows. (20) and . . him,? that A. might not be molested in 
any way. and. . had, including P’s presents. 

Abraham’s sin.— The very manner of the deliverance is a rebuke to Abram 
himself. The man of whom he thought soill has fairly the advantage of him. 
both in reproving and in requiting him. The dignified remonstrance of 
Pharaoh, speaking as one wronged —and in this particular instance, what- 
ever might be his own sin, he was wronged, by the distrust which had been 
felt and the deceit which had been practiced — is fitted deeply to humble the 
patriarch. And when he saw the king so reasonable now — nay, when he 
even learned that if he had been told the truth at first he would have been as 
reasonable then — well might the patriarch be ashamed of his unnecessary and 
verona falsehood, his weak and well-nigh fatal act of unbelief.— 

‘andlish. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1—4. (1) up, to the Jew the direction toward Jerusalem from any quarter 
was always up. south, not toward Ethiopia, which lay S. of Egypt, but toa 
region in Canaan called ‘‘ the South.” (2) rieh,’ ‘‘He has now to experience 
some of the dangers and evils of prosperity;” (3) Journeys, encampments; 
he traveled like the nomads of the desert. Bethel, etc., see on xii. 8. (4) 
altar, the altar and the tent go together. there. . Lord,: 7. e. re-establish- 
ing public worship. 

The wealth of Abraham. — As Abraham was very rich in silver and gold, 
as well as cattle, he was able to procure the luxuries of life as well as the 
modern Arab princes. This might partly be done by an exchange of articles 
as well as by purchase, for both of which purposes he had many opportunities. 
Dr. Russell tells us that the people of Aleppo are supplied with the greater part 
of their butter, their cheese, and their cattle for slaughter by the Arabs, Rusii- 
wans, or Turcomans, who travel about the country with their flocks and 
their herds, as the patriarchs did of old. The patriarchs doubtless supplied 


the ancient cities of Canaan in like manner with these things. Hamor 
expressly speaks of their trading with his people (Ge, xxxiv, 21). 


Chap. xiii. 5—18. GENESIS. 


45 


5—7. (5) Lot, etc., partook of A.’s prosperity; advantage of association with 
people of God. (6) land, impoverished by recent famine. bear, nourish, 
sustain. SO. . together, they needed wider pasturage ; a moral inability of 
the respective herdsmen to agree is also implied. (7) strife . . eattle, over 
zeal of servants in their master’s interests. Perizzite, prob. nomads; vil- 
lagers ; as contrasted with Canaanites, who lived in walled cities. 
land,* making fodder more dif, to obtain, and union more needful. 

Avoiding quarrels. — When the Indian hurled his tomahawk unexpectedly 
in a moment of passion against the white man’s breast, the surrounding red 
and white men did not think their white friend had incurred disgrace as, with 
astonishing agility, he stepped aside, caught the shining knife by its haft as it 
passed, and hurled it into the lake on whose borders they were standing. 
Abraham was no coward in disgrace when he avoided the contention as 
unseemly, untimely, and unnecessary. — Adamson. 


8—13. (8) Abram, to whom the whole land belonged, and who might 
have exercised despotic sway. let .. herdsmen, love of for.. 
brethren,’ the best of all reasons for peace. (9)is . . thee? etc., he mag- 
nanimously waives his right to make the first selection. (10) Lot... Jordan,° 
with a look of greed: this is the first mention of Jordan, the only river in that 
region which flows thro. the entire summer. watered, important to pastoral 
people. even. . Lord, so called on acc. of its surpassing beauty and fruit- 
fulness. like . . Egypt, whose fruitfulness is the result of the annual over- 
flow of the Nile. Zoar (smallness), Bela,? called Zoar by anticipation. Hou- 
bigant translates this verse: “ Before the Lord had destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it was all, as thou goest to Zoar, well watered, even as the garden 
of the Lord, and as the land of Egypt.” (11) Lot... east, satisfied with his 
choice; his future trouble growing out of his covetousness. (12) Abram 
. . Canaan, in this case comprising the mountainous country extending from 
the rim of the Jordan valley tothe Mediterranean. Lot . . Sodom,‘ approach- 
ing the evil place, step by step. (18) wicked . . exceedingly,’ implying the 
most abominable, the vilest, the most unblushing wickedness. 

Lot’s choice. —I. His motive. 1. Not the expectation of better religious 
advantages. 2: Not the hope of benefiting others. 3. Evidently to advance 
his. worldly interests. III. What he gained. A home in Sodom. IV. What 
he lost. 1. The helpful influence of Christian fellowship. 2. Moral tone in 
character. 3. His happiness. 4. His property; first in war, then by fire. 
5. All of his adherents, and part of his own family, in the final destruction of 
Sodom. — Hom. Review. 

Pitching our tents towards Sodom. — Alypius, a friend of St. Augustine, 
had a great horror of the bloody combats of gladiators, one of the favorite 
amusements of that age. 
these brutal sports, he obstinately refused, and they drew him to the amphi- 
theatre against his will. All took their seats, and the games began. Alypius 
resolutely shut his eyes that he might not witness the horrible spectacle. 
‘« Would to God,” said Augustine, ‘‘he had also stopped his ears!” Hearing 


dwelled . .!14 


Being urged by his companions to be a spectator of |i 


B. ©. 1918. 


the strife 
among the 
herdsmen 
a Ne. v. 9; Ph. ii. 
14, 15. 
“The writer would 
intimate that not- 
withstanding the 
check which the 
vicinity of these 
heathen tribes 
ought to have given 
to the spirit of dis- 
sension, it still 
broke forth.” 
Bush. 


Abram’s 
generosity 


b Ma. v. 9; Ro. xii. 
10-18; 1 Jo. iii. 18, 


c Ps. cvii. 38, 34; 1 
Jo. ii. 15. 


d Ge. xiv. 2, 8; 
rob. at N. end of 
ead Sea, and on 

E. side, and nr. 

Sodom. 


e Ps. xxvi. 5; 1 Co. 
xv. 33, 


Ez. xvi. 49; 2 Pe. 
li. 7, 8. 


“Peace is Jove 
reposing. It is 
love on the green 

astures, it is 

ove beside the 
still waters. 
is unclouded 
azure in alake of 
glass; it is the soul 
which Christ has 
pacified,spread out 
in serenity and 
simple faith, and 


a piercing cry, curiosity got the better of him, and he incautiously opened his 
eyes to see what had happened. One of the gladiators had received a dread- 
ful wound ; but no sooner had Alypius discovered the bloody stream issuing 
from the wretch’s side, than his finer sensibilities were blunted, and he joined 
in the shouts and exclamations of the noisy mob about him. From that 
moment he was a changed man — changed for the worse ; not only attending 
such sports himself, but urging others to do likewise. — J. N. Norton. 


1418. (14) after . . him, a divine friend in a heathen land: a friend 


the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious 
smiling over it,” 
—Dr. J Hamilton. 


the promise 


that sticketh closer than a brother: A. is the sole possessor. (15) and .. ever,’|to Abram 

a more correct rendering, in that A. never saw this promise fulfilled (Acts vii./renewed 

5), would be ‘‘To thee will I give it, even to thy seed.” (16) and . . earth,|g ac. vii. 5. 

etc.,s Divine promises not scarcely but abundantly fulfilled. (17) arise . .;,@e. xxii. 17; 
thee, not to be understood literally, but that A. might survey his inheritance|xxviii. 14; xxxil. 


with the assurance that it was his. (18) plain . . Mamre, oak, or, oak-grove 
ot Mamre, the Amorite, A.’s friend and ally.‘ Hebron,’ (alliance), also called 
Kirjath-arba,* the city of Arba, the progenitor of the Anakim,a place 22 
miles south of Jerusalem, on the way to Beersheba, a town of great antiquity 
(see Num, xiii. 22). Here A. and Sarai died. 


Tent and altar.—Tent and altar still together! I. The altar is as essential 


12; xv.5; Is. xlviii. 
18, 19; J9. xxxiii. 


22; He. xi. 12; Re. 
vii. 9. 


i Ge. xiv. 18. 
ij Nu. xtii. 22. 
k Ge. xxiii. 2; Jos. 
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GENESIS. Chap. xiv. 1—12, 


B. C. 1918. 


xiv, 15; Ju i. 10; 
now. called’ el- 
Khuli/, 22 ms. S. 
of Jerus, pop. 
7000, of whom 700 
Jews. A mile up 
the valley is a vast 
oak, said to be the 
tree of Mamre, un- 
der wh. A. pitched 
his tent. 


B. c. 1917. 


the rebellion 
of the kings 
of Siddim 


aIn LXX. called 
Thargal= great 
chief. 


The 


Moham- 
medans a 


have 

custom of inscrib- 
ing texts from the 
Koran upon their 
sword blades. 
They do _ their 
missionary work 
wth this emblem 
of civil power. 


the battle in 
the Vale of 
Siddim 

b ‘‘ These were the 
aboriginal inhabs. 


of Bashan, and 
prob. of the 
greater pt. of 


Canaan.’’— Porter, 
Giant Cities, ii. 
But Miss Corbeaux 
identifies them 
with the shepherd 
race that. once 
held dominion in 
Egypt. 


c Elevated desert 
track, now called 
et-Tih, which ex- 
tends fr. wilder- 
ness of Shur in 
the W., to ridge of 
Jebel-et-Tih in S. 


the capture 
of Lot 
d Aspbalt: nence 


the Dead 8. was 
called 
Asphaltites, i. 
Sea of Asphalt. 
e Pr. xiii. 20; Re. 
nt ia | 


«|. . mountain, 7. e. to the mountainous country 


to the man’s soul as the tent to his body. The good man neglects neither 
body nor soul; his life shows how possible it is to have both tent and altar. 
II. Even Divine promises do not supersede‘individual worship. III. A man 
needs his altar as much after receiving the promises as before.— Parker. 

The greatness of Abraham lay in this one thing, that he suffered God to 
show him the path of life. Each had land, but by the very method of pro- 
curing it the one gave up that which abideth, and the other secured it. The 
one man set the land first, and lost all. The other found all in God. Lot 
came out of Sodom stripped of his goods, and the man himself more empty 
and blind than when he had gone intoit. This is the great lesson of this 
Book—that whilst we think of making a living, God is thinking of what our 
living makes us. —M. G. Pearse. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


i—4. (1) and .. pass, after the separation of A. and Lot. Amraphel 
(? guardian of the gods). Shinar, see on xi. 2. Arioch (lion-like). Ellasar 
(the heap of Assyria), prob. Larsa or Larancha, betw. Ur and Erech : now 
Senkereh. Chedorlaomer (handful of sheaves). ‘‘ Upon the bricks recently 
found in Chaldea there occurs the name of a king —Kudurmapula — which 
Rawlinson thinks may be the same, and especially as he is further distin- 
guished by the title of ‘ Ravager of the West.’ The latter part of the name 
—laomer — presents the difficulty ; but this may be the Semitic translation of 
the original Hamite term Mapula.” — Jacobus. Elam (? age, eternity), S. of 
Assyria, E. of Persia prop., down to and along Pers. gulf. Tidal ( fear, 
veneration). nations, sev. nomad tribes. (2) Bera (? son of evil). Birsha 
(son of wickedness). Shinab (father’s tooth). Shemeber (lofty flight). (8) 
Siddim (a depression full of stones), perh. the S.endof Dead S. (4) rebelled, 
perhaps refused to pay tribute, the usual sign of subjection. 

The level of the Dead Sea. — As to the exact level of the Dead Sea, that is 
now satisfactorily ascertained by Captain Winslow’s survey. On the 12th 
of March, 1865, the depression was found to be 1,292 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean ; but at some periods of the year it rises two feet six inches 
higher. He also learned from inquiry amongst the Bedouins, that during the 
early summer the level is lower by at least six feet. Everybody has heard 
how buoyant and how nauseous are the waters. — Stoughton. 


5—9. Rephaims? (? giants). Ashteroth-Karnaim (Ashteroth of the two 
horns, horned Astarte). Zuzims (restless). Ham (noisy, multitude). Emims 
(terrible men). Shaveh Kiriathaim (plain of Kiriathaim) Kiriathaim — 
double city. (6) Horites (dwellers in caves). Seir (bristly) Mt. range fr. S. 
of Palestine to head of Elanitic gulf of Red S. El-paran (the oak of Paran), 
Paran‘=—cavernous region. (7) En-mishpat (fountain of judgment). 
Kadesh (sacred). Amalekites (a people that licks up), betw. Palestine, 
Idumea, and Mt. Sinai; on plateau now called er-Rakhmah. Harzezon- 
tamar (pruning of the palm), anc. name of En-gedi. (9) four. . five, 
these kings can have been little more than wild Arab chiefs. 

‘Kenath. — We spent the afternoon, and some hours of the next day in ex- 
ploring Kenath. Many of the ruins are beautiful and interesting. In no 
other city of Palestine did I see so many statues as there are here. Unfor- 
tunately they are all mutilated ; but fragments of them — heads, legs, arms, 
torsos, with equestrian figures, lions, leopards, and dogs — meet one on every 
side. A colossal head of Ashteroth, sadly broken, lies before a little temple, 
of which probably it was once the chief idol. The crescent moon which gave 
the goddess the name Carnaim (“ two-horned”’), is onher brow. I was much 
interested in this fragment, because it is a visible illustration of an incidental 
allusion to this ancient goddess in the very earliest historic reference to 
Bashan. We read here that the kings of the East, on their way to Sodom, 
Rete the Rephaims in Ashteroth-Karnaim.” May not this be the very city ? 
— Porter. 


10— 12. (10) slime-pits,? 7. e. bitumen-pits: fell, were defeated. they 
; of whom the K. of Sodom 
wasone, vs. 17. (11) went . . way, laden with spoil. (12) Lote . . departed. 


the effect of companionship with the wicked. 


| 
: 
| 
: 


Chap. xiv. 13—20. GENESIS. 
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1. War is 

2. Victory does not always 
3. Disastrous and terrible are 
4. When war arises the innocent largely 


The capture of Lot.— An example of the bitter fruits of war. 
sometimes justifiable in its origin and objects. 
favor those who seem to have the best cause. 
the usual conconiitants of war. 
suffer with the guilty. — Pul. Com. 

To the mountains for refuge. — People retired to the mountains anciently 
when defeated in war : they do so still. We find that those that remained 
of the armies of the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled to the mountains, 
in the days of Abraham ; so d’Arvieux tells us that the rebel peasants of the 
Holy Land, who were defeated while they were in that country by the 
Arabs, in the plain of Gonin, fled towards the mountains, whither the Arabs 
could not pursue them at that'time. This flying to hills and mountains for 
safety is frequently alluded to’ in Scripture. —Harmer. 


138—16. (18) one . . escaped, prob. of Lot’s retainers. Hebrew (the man 
from beyond). First occurrence of the word Hebrews, undoubtedly meant for 
a patronymic, not asa descriptive term. Esheol (cluster). Aner (exile). (14) 
brother, kin, relative. armed, R. V., ‘‘led forth.” trained, catechised. 
instructed : prob. in ref. to sacred things. born .. house, the children of 
his own followers. three . . eighteen, wh. implies that he had a followin 
of some 1,000 or more men, women, and children. Dan (judge), anc. Laish: ® 
nr. Paneas on way to Tyre; nr. the mound now called Tell-el-Kady. (15) 
divided . . night, divided his forces into two sections, so as to attack them 
them from different quarters. Hobah (hiding place). left hand, 7. e., to the 
N.; that point being to the left of one who looks towards the sunrise. Damas- 
eus, the metropolis of Syria, having a population to-day of 150,000. (16) 
brought, etc., Abraham, the friend of God isa friend to man. A friend in 
need is a friend indeed. 

The patriarch-warrior. — Consider: I. The causes of the expedition, which 
Abram headed, being fitted out. Love to Lot, his nephew. He returns 
evil for good. What a lesson is this tous. II. The manner of its conducting. 
Abram shows hiniself a prince in war, as he is a prince in peace, III. The 
success that crowned it. Lot is released. Learn—(1) War may sometimes 
be lawful ; (2) God helps those who help themselves ; (3) All success should 
be attributed to Him. — Heathcote. 

Arab mode of attack. — Chardin tells us, ‘‘ that the manner of their making 
war, and pillaging the caravans, is to keep by the side of them, or to follow 
them in the rear, nearer or farther off, according to their forces, which it is 
very easy to do in Arabia, which is one great plain, and in the night they 
silently fall upon the camp, and carry off one part of it before the rest are got 
under ==-ms.” He supposes that Abraham fell upon the camp of the four 
kings, that had carried away Lot, precisely in the same Arab manner, and by 
that means, with unequal forces, accomplished his design and rescued Lot. 
Gen. xiv. 15, he thinks, shows this. — Harmer. 


17—20. (17) king . . return, Bera, or his successor, see on vs.10. Shaveh 
(a plain) . . dale,’ a valley N. of Jerus. (18) Melehizedee? (king of righteous- 
ness), ‘‘Everything combines to show that Melchizedek was a Canaanitish 
king who had retained the worship of the true God, and combined in his own 
person the offices of king and priest.”— Alford. Salem,‘ (peace), whether 
title or place not known, more prob. the former. priest, Heb. Cohen, the 
first use of the word. (19) blessed, in his function as priest.‘ most . . God, 
Heb. El-Elion. This name for God occurs here for the first time. El signifies 
‘““strength.” Perh. this describes the name of the Supreme Being as Mel- 
chizedec worshiped him. (20) which . . hand,» he piously gives the praise 
to the God of battles. gave.. all,*7.¢., ofall the spoil he had recovered ; 
as a tribute of piety to God. } 

Melchizedec. — The typology connected with Melchizedec does not require 
that he himself should be regarded as any Asien person, but merely 
exalts the human circumstances under which he appears into symbols of 
superhuman things. Everything combines to show that Melchizedec was a 
Canaanitish king who had retained the worship of the true God, and com- 
bined in his own person the offices of priest and king. It is to be observed 
that there is not used regarding him, nor does he use, the title of Jehovah, 
but that of the High God, a title found also in the question addressed (Mic. 
vi. 6) by the Moabitish king Balak to his prophet Balaam ; but that Abram, in 


Bc. 1917. 


Lot, the man of 
God, would have 
his portion with 
the wicked in their 
prosperity, and 
now he must share 
in their calamities, 
— Hom. Com. 


the rescue of 
Lot 


a Ge. xviii. 19. 
b Ju, xviii. 29. 


‘“Not one solitary 
habitation is there 
fat Laish. The 
fountain still pours 
forth its river of 
delicious water; 
but herds of black 
buffaloes wash and 
wallow in its crys- 
tal pools. ou 
cannot even ex- 


amine the _ site 
with satisfaction, 
so dense is the jun- 
gle of briers, 
thorns, and thistles 
which have over- 
spread it.”’—Thom- 
son. 


Small force of 
man an great 
faith in God may 


do mighty things. 
- Hughes. 


Melchizedec 
meets and 
blesses Abram 
c2S8. xviii. 18. 

d He. vii. 1-8, 

e Ps. 1xxvi. 2. 


f1 Ch. xxiii. 
Nu. vi. 23, 27. 


g Ps. cxliv. 1. 


h He. vii. 2-4; Ge 
xxviii. 22. 


18 


“Lo, here an in- 
stance of the com- 
munion of saints; 
Melchizedéc doth 
all good offices to 
Abram (a oveliever, 
though astranger), 
not of courtesy 
only and humani- 
ty, but of charity 
and piety.’’— 
Trapp. 
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GENESIS. Chap. xv. 1—7. 


B. 0. 1917. 


Abram 
refuses any 
share of the 
spoil 


aDa. xii. 7; Re. | 


x. 5, 6. 


It was no strange 
event when the 
king of Sodom 
- prostrated himself 
at Abram’s feet. 
And if all of God’s 
children were like 
Abram, the world 
would pay still 
greater honor to 
the Church of the 
living God. The 
saints are the 
world’s nobility. 


B. ©. 1913. 


God appears 

to Abram in 

a vision 

b Is. xli. 10; Ma. x. 
28. 


c Ps. xxvil. 1; Pr. 
xxx, 5; Ps. xoi. 4; 
Va le exix. 1145 
lxxxiv. 9, 11. 

d The LXX. reads, 
‘Thy reward shall 


beexceeding 
great.” 

e Ac. vii. 5; Ps 
exxvii. 3. 


“Tf Abram came 
into Palestiné by 
the way of Da- 
mascus, it is not 
unlikely that he 
should have taken 
his principal re- 
tainer from that 
place.”—Spk.Com. 
The soul is surely 
eased in peace 
when it is folded 
in the arms of 
Jesus.—Dean 
Law. 


His promise 

to Abram 
renewed 

fHe: xi. 12; De. x. 


9 Ga. fil, 6; Ro. iv. 
322; Ja. ti, 23, 


answering the King of Sodom, probably in his Lee ee affirms the identity 
of his covenant-God Jehovah with the High God, possessor of heaven and 
earth, of whom Melchizedec had spoken. — Alford. 


21-24. (21) give .. thyself. (22) lift. . Lord,¢ ¢. e. I swear: anc. form 
of oath-taking : ‘‘ form of solemn attestation in all nations.” the .. earth, 
allI have belongs to Him. (23) take . . shoe-latehet, a proverbial expres- 
sion signifying that he would not take for himself the most trivial thing. 
lest . . say, Abram could not condescend, as did Lot, to take anything from 
the impious men of Sodom. (24)save . . eaten, of the victuals rescued (vs. 
11). let... portion, A. will not enforce his rule on others ; liberty of con- 
science. ; 

The believer's superiority to the world. — Manifested —I. By refusing to 
insist upon lawful rights and privileges. 1. When it brings them into dan- 
gerous association with the world; 2. When they might appear to counte- 
nance sin. II. By refusing to acknowledge the world as the source of true 
greatness. III. By showing that they stand on a different footing and have 
better hopes than the children of this world. -- Hom. Com, 

Soldier and servant.— In olden days of feudalism and chivalry, stood a noble 
Saxon castle. One of the retainers was attracted by cries of distress towards 
a cliff, at whose base foamed a river. A glance disclosed to hima human form _ 
contending helplessly with the waters. Springing from rock to rock, the nim- 
ble forester reached the stream, where a stately tree bent half over its waters. 
Creeping along its trunk, he stooped down, caught and rescued the sinking 
man. Having brought him to the bank, he succeeded in restoring life to the 
rescued man, who turned out to be a neighboring baron. The baron gratefully 
offered a handful of gold to his deliverer. Drawing himself up, the manly 
forester pointed with his finger to the lordly castle where his lord dwelt, say- 
ing: ‘‘My master is able to reward me.” Abram was the soldier and servant 
of the living God, and to him he looked for recompense — a stranger’s wealth 
he could not accept.— Adamson. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


{—4. (1) word . . Lord, first occurrence of this remarkable phrase. vision, 
Chaldee, ‘‘in a prophecy.” Prophets in the early ages were called seers. fear 
not,’ timely encouragement: might not the defeated kings rally? shield,¢ 
protection. yi .. reward, lit. ‘‘thy reward exceeding abundantly.” ¢ 
Good works, wh. are of faith, have their reward. (2) childless, notwithstand- 
ing thy promise. steward . . Damascus, lit. the heir of my house, etc., 
Eliezer (God his help): tho’ a member of his household, he was a Gentile, as 
is implied by his native city. (3) behold, etc., my property and the covenant 
will descend not to a son, but to a dependent. (4) word . . eame, etc.,° Divine 
condescension: doubts removed: promise re-affirmed: a son and no other, the 
heir. 

God a shield.—In the winter of 1873, there was a terrible explosion of a 
steam boiler in the city of Pittsburg. A number of persons were killed, and 
many more wounded. But there was one life preserved in a very singular 
way, as if on purpose to show how God can make use of anything He pleases, 
in order to shield His people from harm. This singular circumstance occurred 
to the wife of one of the men who was working in the mill where the explo- 
sion took place. She was in her own house, busy with her usual household 
duties, when she heard the noise of the explosion. All at once, she felt an 
unusual desire to pray. In a moment she fell on her knees and began to pray. 
While she was thus engaged, a large piece of the boiler which had just 
exploded, weighing about two hundred pounds, came crashing through the 
room, and passed directly by the place where her head would have been if she 
had not been kneeling down in prayer. That prayer saved her life. Surely, 
He may well be called the best shield, who can protect the lives of His people 
in such strange ways as this ! — R. Newton. 


5—7. (5) brought . . abroad, out of the grove into open glade. look, 
waking vision, vs. 1. SO. . be,/ countless and wide-spread as the stars. (6) 
believed, faith rests on the promise. it, 7. e. hisfaith. righteousness,’ or 
justification, ‘‘an acceptable, excellent, praiseworthy act.”-- Bush. (7) 1.. 


Chap. xv. 8—2r. GENESIS. 
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Chaldees,* the same who then called thee, is now with thee to fulfil his prom- 
ise. to. . it, the purpose for wh. the call was first given is not forgotten. 

Faith in God is man’s only righteousness.--1. Man has no righteousness 
of and from hinself. 2. Man cannot attain righteousness by obedience to 
the works of the law. 3. Man can only possess righteousness by the gra- 
cious act of God.—T. H. Leale. 

Faith takes the righteous character of its-object. —Just as the hand of 
a dyer that has been working with crimson will be crimson; just as 
the'hand that has been holding fragrant perfumes will be perfumed ; so m 
faith, which is only the hand by which [I lay hold on precious things, will 
take the tincture and fragrance of what it grasps. — A. Maclaren. 


8—12. (8) whereby, . . know,’ not doubting, but requesting a sign to 
confirm his faith : he may have thought of his posterity. (9) take me, 7. e. 
take and offer to me. three... old, ‘‘the perfection of their species.” 
— Kalisch. (10) divided . . midst,‘ cut ea. animal in half, longitudinally. 
birds . . not, as aft. prescribed by law.¢ (11) fowls . . eareasses, birds of 


prey. (12) deep sleep,: Heb. tardamah, Gk. exoracts; i, ¢. supernatural trance|!® 


or ecstasy, horror . . darkness, lit. a horror, agreat darkness, overwhelm- 
ing awe, wh. deepens with increasing darkness and silence. 

Patriarchal peek — What it taught —1. The Divine claims on man; 2. 
Man’s guilt and peril. 3. The interposition of God’s mercy and grace; 4, 
“A Scriptural way of coming to God; 5. The coming of the great Sacrifice. 
— Burns. 

Abrahamic covenant. — This very solemn form of ratifying a covenant is 
again particularly mentioned in Je. xxxiv.18. It consisted in cutting the 
throat of the victim, and pouring out its blood. The carcass was then 
divided, lengthwise, as nearly as possible into two equal parts, which being 
placed opposite to each other at a short distance, the covenanting parties 
approached at the opposite ends of the passage thus formed, and meeting in 
the middle took the customary oath. The pra tes was by no means peculiar 
to the Hebrews. Traces of it may be found in the Greek and Roman writers, 
and in the accounts of travelers. — Bush. 


13—17. (13) stranger . . their, chief ref. is to Egypt, but their sojourn in 
Caanan, where they also lived asstrangers, is here too ney four. . years, 
in round numbers; or more precisely 480 yrs.f (14) nation, Egypt. judge,’ 
punish. with . . substance, great riches. (15) go. . fathers,’ a hint of 
of immortality. peace,‘ by a peaceful death. in. . age, lit., in a good 
hoary age. (16)fourth . . again, thus Caleb was fourth fr. Judah: and Moses 
fr. Levi; so prob. of many others. for . . full, God foresaw that they would 
add sin tosin. It was for their sins they were cut off. The term Amorites 
includes all the Canaanites. (17) behold. . furnace,’ an oven of smoke. 
and .. lamp, flame or tongue of fire. that .. pieces, token of a present 
God ratifying the covenant. 

The vocation of the aged saint. — Aged saints —I. Render peculiar assistance 
to the church. By—1. Their prayers; 2. Theircounsels; 3. Their influence. 
IL. Furnish Baal! examplés of the power of Divine grace. Divine grace is 
seen —1. To be sufficient for saints in every period, and under all circum- 
stances. III. Attest much of the character of God. A long life of faith and 
labor shows that God is—1. An abiding source of help and joy.—R. A. 


B. c. 1913. 


a Ne. ix. 7, 8; Ge. 
xii, 1; xi. 31. 

‘*When I gazed in- 
to these stars, have 
they not looked 
down on me asif 
with pity from 
their serene 
like eyes 
with 
tears 
over the little lot 
of man)’’—Cariyle. 


the promise 
ratified by a 
covenant 


b Ju. vi. 17; Lu. i 


le 


cJe. xxxiv. 18, 19. 
d Le. i. 17. 
e Ge. ii. 21. 


Abram leaned on 
“the Lord.” It 
was not the prom- 
ise, but the prom- 
iser that was truly 
the object of 
Abram’s trust. — 
Maclaren. 


the smoking 
furnace and 
burning 
lamp 


f Ex. xii. 40; Ps. 
GV. 28, 25. 


lg De. vi, 22; Ex. 
oe 86; Ps. cv. 87, 


h Is. lvii. 1, 2; Job 
v. 26. 


i Ps, xxxvii. 37. 


iffin. ; : 
Ratification of a covenant by a burning lamp. — Roberts says: ‘It is an EX, xix. 18; He. 


interesting fact that the burning lamp or fire is still used in the East in con- 

firmation of a covenant. Should a person in the evening make a solemn prom- 

ise to perform something for another, and should the latter doubt his word, 

the former will say, pointing to the flame of the lamp, ‘That is the witness.’” 
ib. il. 


18—21. (18) made. . saying, lit. cut the covenant. 


from . . Egypt,|the terms of 


rob. the Wady-el-Arisch, wh. is called the stream of E.*: or it might be theithe covenant 


ile. ‘‘ It is true that the domain of Israel never reached exactly to the river 
Nile. 
Virtually this was the extent.” — Jacobus. 
dwellers in a nest) prob. S. and 8. W. of Pales. 


Kadmonites, (orientals) prob. E. of Pales. 
4 


(19) Kenites, (smiths 


But nothing between them and the Nile was independent of them. ae 12; 1K. 
or|lv. al. 
Kenizzites, (hunters). |. w 

(20) Hittites, ‘the descendants oflis eee wietA 
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GENESIS. Chap. xvi. 1—12, 


B. c. 19138. 


confused chaos! 
what a subject of 
contradiction! a 
professed judge 
of all things, and 
yet a feeble worm 
of the earth ! the 
great depository 
and guardian of 
truth, and yet a 
mere huddle of 


uncertainty! the 
glory and the 
scandal of the 
universe!’ — 
Pascal. 


“If a man is not 
rising upward to 
be an angel, de- 
pend upon it he 
is sinking down- 
ward to be a devil. 
He cannot stop at 
the beast. he 
most savage of 
men are not 
beasts: they are 
worse, — a great 
deal worse.” — 
Coleridge. 


B. c. 1898. 


Sarah gives 
Hagar to 
Abram 


a Ga. iv. 24. 
b Ge. iii. 17. 


c cf. xii. 4; xvi. 16; & 


xvii. 17. 


‘Do theduty 
which lies near 
thee, which thou 
knowest to be a 
duty! Thy second 
duty will already 
have become 
clearer.’—Car- 
lyle. 


Hagar flees 
from Sarai 


Heth (vide ch. x. 15); identified with the Kheta and Katti of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, and supposed by Mr. Gladstone to be the Kheteians 
of the ‘ Odyssey’; a powerful Asiatic tribe who must have early established 
themselves on the Euphrates, and spread from thence southward to Canaan 
and Egypt, and westward to Lydia and Greece, carrying with them, towards 
the shores of the Aigean Sea, the art and culture of Assyria and Babylon, 
already modified by the forms and conceptions of Egypt.” — Pulp. Com. 
Perizzites, see xiii.7. Rephaims, see xiv. 5. (21) Amorites, see x. 16. 


Canaanites, including other unspecified tribes. Girgashites . . Jebusites, 
see x. 16. 

The profit of godliness. — There dwelt an old and prosperous couple near 
London, of whom a charity was asked, to which the wife replied, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, we have lost a deal by religion since we first began: my husband knows 
that very well. Have we not, Thomas?” After a solemn’ pause, Thomas 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, Mary, we have. Before I got religion, Mary, I had an old 
slouched hat, a tattered coat, and mended shoes and stockings ; but I have 
lost them long ago. And, Mary, you know, that, poor as I was, I had a habit 
of getting drunk, and quarrelling with you; and that you know I have lost. 
And then I had a hardened conscience, and wicked heart, and ten thousand 
guilty fears ; but all are lost, completely lost, and, like a millstone, cast into 
the deepest sea. And, Mary, you have been a loser too, though not so great a 
loser as myself. Before we got religion, Mary, you had a washing-tray, in 
which you washed for hire ; but since then you have lost your washing-tray. 
And you had many an aching heart concerning me at times; but these you 
happily have lost. And I could even wish that you had lost as much as I have 
lost ; for what we lose for religion will be an everlasting gain.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—3. (1) Egyptian, who prob. foll. S. fr. Egypt. Hagar (jlight) or Agar, 

the name doubtless derived from her flight. (2) Lord. . bearing, a child- 
less wife owning God’s Providence. go.. her, though A. was to be the 
father, it was said that Sarai wasto be the mother of the promised seed. 
Abram . . Sarai,’ ‘‘ the faith of both was defective, not indeed with regard 
to the substance of the promise, but with regard to the method in which they 
proceeded.”— Calvin. (3) after . . years, A. being 85; and S. 75 yrs. of age.¢ 
ave .. wife, asinferior vife, or concubine. 
Faith and patience.— Both Abram and Sarah had long been waiting for the 
fulfilment of God’s promise. They were sorely tried by the delays of Provi- 
dence, for they were both far gone in the vale of years and the promised 
blessing had notcome. Their hearts grew sore with hope deferred. In their 
impatience they seek by methods of their own to fulfil God’s word — to antici- 
pate His time and purpose. They attempt to cross the ways of Providence 
with the lines of their own wisdom, and frantically to hasten their destination. 
This was their weakness; for God has his appointed time and way. Man’s duty 
is calmly to wait.— Hom. Com. 


4—6. (4) her . . eyes,’ the maid elevated to rank of wife (?) becomes inso- 
leat. (5) wrong. . thee, you are the cause of the insult. Lord .. me, in 


d Pr. xxx. 21-23, 
e1 Pe. iii. 7. 


Hagar and 
the angel 


f “First mention 
of ‘angel of Je- 
hovah.’ In 
eral places it 
appears that this 
emissary of Je- 
hovah is none other 
than an appear- 
ance, carrying the 
power of the Divine 
presence,” — 
Alford. 

g 1 Pe. ii. 18. 


other words, may God defend the right. (6) behold, etc.,¢ the vexed husband 
is gentle. Hagar is still S.’s servant, altho’ she has been exalted to be a wife. 
do . . thee, should he not have stood betw. the maid and his incensed wife ? 
dealt . . her, acts of oppression are meant. fled .. face, having no pro- 
tector in Abram. 

Lessons from Sarah and Hagar.—1. Nothing more proud than a beggar set 
on horseback, and a very ape, if you place him up aloft, begins to bridie the 
matter and take upon him marvelously. 2. It teacheth that adversity is bet- 
ter borne than prosperity of many a one. 3. It showeth the end of evil counsel, 
Sarah is beaten with her own rod.— Bp. Babington. 


7—12. (7) angel,’ Heb. Maleach = onesent; a messenger. fountain, see 
vs. 14. Shur, Hagar was directing her flight to Egypt. (8) Hagar, called 
her by name. maid, does not recognize her as Abram’s wife. whence. . 
thou? fr. a pious house. and. . go? to a heathen land. (9) Return, eéc. 
duty oft. calls us to suffer in the way of obedience. submit, this in Heb. 


Chap, xvii. 1-5 GENESIS. 
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means humbie, and is the same word that in vs. 6 is trans. ‘dealt hardly with.” 


B, ©. 1898. 


(10) I will, ete. Who is this who says ‘‘ I will?’ The angel claims to be God. (11) 


son, a daughter was not considered of much value 


y Orientals. 
(God heareth). 


roving life. hand. . him, this cannot refer to an individual, but to a race, 
and exactly desc. Arabs, who are descen. fr. Ishmael. 
or, ‘* to the east of all his- brethren.” 


Ishmael 
Ls because . . affliction, God knows, compensates, sanctifies|aRosenmuller, 
our trials. (12) wild man, Jit. ‘‘ wild ass among men:” ref. to wild, free,|P@ 


‘itasch, cf. Jobi. 
; Nu. xxi. 11; Jos. 
xv. 8; Zech. xiv. 4. 


dwell . . brethren, 


The beautiful man. — A little boy, the only child of a poor woman, one day 


fell into the fire by accident, during his mother’s absence from the cottage, 
and was so badly burned that he died after a few hours’ suffering. Theclergy- 


man of the parish did not hear of the accident until the child was dead. 
went, however, to try and console and comfort the mother. 


“He who was 
himself a father, 
should have been 


e 
fe more respectful to 
To his great sur-|him who was his 


prise he found her very calm and patient and resigned. After a little conver-|father.” — 4M. 


sation she told him how that God had sent her wonderful comfort. 


She had 


enry. 


been weeping bitterly asshe knelt beside her child’s cot, when suddenly the boy|* True joy is only 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, don’t cry; don’t you see the beautiful man who is stand-|hope put = hs 


ing there waiting for me?” 
have been the Lord Jesus. 
minister unto Christ’s people below.” — Bib. Jil. 


13—16. Lord .. her, who app. in angelic form. Thou, etc.,’ Heb. 
“«Thou art the God of vision, or visibility, who dost cause thyself to be seen, 


dost manifest thyself.”— Hom. Com. (14) Beer-lahai-roi,: ‘‘The well of 


life of vision ;.2. é.. where life remains after vision of God.” 
Ber-ed, site of neither place known.* 
of words of angel fr. Hagar. 
before Isaac should be born. 
Belief in the Divine omniscience the foundation of a true and earnest life. 
— This text may be regarded as—I. The basis of a living creed. II. An 
incentive to a useful and beautiful life. III. A restraint upon a sinful course. 


between... 
(15) Abram, etc., he having heard 


(16) was .. old, 14 years were yet to elapse 


She told the clergyman that she thought it must/,ear-.” — Ld. 
The angels in heaven care for, wait upon, and 


Brooks. 


Beer-lahai-roi 


b Ps.) exxxix. 9 73 
Pr, v.. 21. 


c Ge. 
SRV le 


xxiv. 62; 


d Rowlands thinks 


Let these words, ‘‘ Thou God seest me,” preserve you from —1. Unhallowed]|4é bas found it at 


thoughts ; 2. Selfish motives, 3. Formalism and hypocrisy ; 4. Despondency 
and unbelief. —J. R. Goulty. 


Moilahhi ab. 
10 hrs. 8. of Ru- 
heibeh. Moi, 


God’s presence. —In a lone room at the top of one of these houses the agent| Water: being = to 


met with an aged woman, whose scanty pittance of half-a-crown a week was 


scarcely sufficient for her bare subsistence. He observed in a broken teapot 
that stood in the window, a strawberry plant, growing and flourishing. 
** Your plant flourishes nicely ; you will-soon have strawberries upon it.” 
“Oh, sir,” replied the woman, ‘‘it is not for the sake of the fruit that I grow 
it.” ‘Then why do you take so much care of it?” he inquired. 


was the answer, ‘“‘I am very poor, too poor to keepany living creature; but}, ¢ 


‘* Well, sir,”|man 


Beer, well. 
e Ge. xxi. 20. 


Blessed is 
who has 
chosen his share 
Abraham’s 


it is a great comfort to me to have that living plant; for I know it can onlyjfaith ; he and_ his 
live by the power of God; and as I see it live and grow from day to day, it/children after him 


tells me that God is near.” — Bib. Jil. 


shall have their 


share of Abra- 
ham’s blessing. — 
C. Kingsley. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 
1—5. (1) Abram. . nine, 7. ¢. 13 years aft. last named event. I. .Japram’s 
God,’ Heb. El Shaddai = mighty. God all-sufficient. Abraham might need!) , ne 
to be now reminded of this. walk .. me,’ live as in my sight. perfect,’ changed 


upright, sincere. (2) make, lit. give, not the usual Heb. word wh. is trans. 
“to cut a covenant.” It was not betw. equals who could make a cov., but 
God, on the one side, gave it. (8) fell. . face, profound humility, and ado- 
ration. (4) as .. me, the originator of the covenant is here made prominent. 
thou . . nations,‘ multitude of nations, which was realized as the Jews, 


an vi. 83 Jo. 1. 


Arab tribes, Ishmaelites. Keturah’s descendants and the dukes of Edom all 9. ey ; a 
sprang from him. (5) Abram, high father (ab, father; ram, high). Abra-|x° ji? 4,2 K. xx. 
ham, high father of a multitude. 3 


Perfection requires time .— The acorn does not become an oak in a day ; the ‘ 


ripened scholar was not made such by a single lesson ; the well-trained 
soldier was not a raw recruit yesterday ; it is not one touch of the artist’s 
pencil that produces a finished chain there are always months between 
seed-time and harvest ; even so the path of the justis like the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. — J. Nichol. 


h Ep.'iii 20; Ma. 
v. 48. 


xiii. 


i Ge.. xii. 2; 
16; xxii. 17 


52 GENESIS. Chap. xvii. 6—22. 


Se. 


B. C. 1898. 6—8. (6) kings . . thee, this lit. fulfilled. (7) for. . covenant, lit. cove- 
=e nant of eternity, 7. e., of indefinite duration. (8) lant. . stranger, land of 
Canaan thy sojournings. I. . God, the object of their worship, and the source of 


their prosperity. 3 3 
Abraham.—‘ From him were descended the chiefs of the twelve tribes of the 
pier a tee La. Hebrews, and after their separation, the kings of Judah, as well as the kings 
ih ils ; Ge.jof Israel. From him sprang the ancient monarchs of _Edom, and the Saracen 
vxvi 24; xxviil./kings in Arabia, Babylon and Egypt, trace back their origin to him. If we 
De bees beer pass from the literal to the spiritual fulfilment of the prediction, we find the 
‘ heavenly Messiah, the king of kings, descending from the same stock, and not 
An _unbelieving|only so, but all true Christians, his seed by faith, made ‘ kings and priests unto 
fhe promise, as aod,’ Rev. i, 6.”— Bush. 
ast. going upon ‘it 9—14, (9) k faithfully observe thy duty in relation thereunto. (10) 
. — 14, eep,° faithfully 9 7 
ke are re era this, 7.e., the Seaes sign of, etc. eireumeised,? Heb. yimmol, ‘shall be 
crack. — W. Gur-|cut round about.” (11) token, sign, evidence of faith on the one part, 
ne reminder of promise on the other. (12) eight days,’ child then old enough to 
bear the operation. ‘Tho. not administered to both, the symbol was ordained 
circumcision for the sake of both sexes.”— Calvin. (13) born, eéc,, children of thyself, or 
instituted servants. he.. money, bondsman. (14) eut off, ‘‘ it is pretty certain that 
death in some form is intended.”—Spk. Com. ‘‘We believe the true sense of 
the phrase to be that the individual who transgresses the condition or sign of 
the covenant thereby resigns his connections with the Hebrew community, 
and ceases to belong to it.”— Kalisch. 
adRo iv. 11; fi.| Sacramental signs. —1. Are outward and visible. They impress the senses. 
Bh iit, “32: They teach spiritual truths. Circumcision was a teaching ordinance; so 
Col. ii. 2; Ga. v. 6.|are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 38. They are the appointed channels of 
spiritual blessings. Though God is not tied to them, yet He promises grace to 
the worthy in their use. 4. They serve as perpetual reminders of God’s grace, 
eLe. xii. 3; Lu. pats 
ii. 21; Ph.fii. 5. |and of our own duty and responsibility. — Hom. Com. 
Securing obedience. — The first rule of the order which St. Francis founded 
““Chtidren _ bavel “28 implicit submission to thesuperior. The legend says, that onedey a monk 
more need of|proved refractory, and must be subdued. By order of St. Francis, a grave 
models than of|was dug deep enough to hold a man: the monk was put into it: and his 
critics.” —Joubert./associates began to shovel in the earth, while the superior looked on, stern as 
death. When the mold reached the knees of the stubborn monk, St. Francis, 
Experience is the|stooping.down, asked him, ‘‘ Are you dead yet? is your self-will dead? do 
most ploquents.of you yield?” There was no answer. In the grave there seemed to stand a 
eevee has 2{man with a will as iron as hisown. The burial continued, to the middle, to 
large congrega-|the shoulders, to the lips. Once more St. Francis bent down to repeat his 
tion. question, ‘‘ Are you dead yet?’ The suffocating monk saw no relenting in 
the stern countenance of his superior. Resistance was useless. A few mo- 
ments more, and the earth would cover him. Then the iron will was broken: 
the funeral was stayed, and the submissive monk replied, ‘ I am dead.” 


ee igs to 
im 


ce Ps. ciii. 17, 18. 


Sarai’s name 


changed 15-17. (15) Sarai, my princess. Sarah, princess. “Her limited pre- 


ey vill, 56; Ps./eminence is to be unspeakably enlarged.” Formerly she was Abram’s prin- 
“Prue joy is alCess only ; henceforth, she was to be recognized as a princess generally. (16) 
sober and serene\She .. nations, lit. shall be to nations; 7%. e., shall become nations. 
eer ney, This is the first declaration that Sarah is to be the mother of the promised 
that take laughing|seed. (17) fell . . face, in adoration. laughed,’ Alford regards Abraham’s 
for rejoicing.” oe as one of ee ey BE ona and reverence. 

—Seneca. | ararana Sarah. — Her name always one that indicated dignity. Consider 
Pech onst tee ore —I. Her old name, ‘‘my princess,” limited. Sarai to live for ee husband 
tween twojonly. II. Her new name, “princess,” in wider sense. He, the father of the 
. A a s.” — Mde./faithful ; she, the mother. Now stands in a historical relation to the church. 
promise cfa 18—22. (18) 0. . thee, still somewhat incredulous, and so he desired the 
son, to be prosperity of Ishmael and his descendants. (19) Isaac, Heb. yitzhek, he shall 
called Isaac laugh. Thus the laughter of astonishment and doubt would be changed for 
g Ro. ix. 8; Ga. the laughter of joy. I.. covenant, already made, and several times 
fv. 28. reaffirmed. (30) heard, prob. all. to meaning of Ishmael.* twelve . . beget, 


hGe. xvi. 11, lit, fulfilled.‘ (21) but .. Isaae, ref. to the Messiah. this .. year, at 
i Ge. xxv. 12-16. |this very time next year./ (22) left - - him, for this occasion. God. . 
jGe. xxi. 2. up, to heaven.’ 


kThe angelof Goal Philip Henry's promise.—The following remark of Rev. Philip Henry. 


Chap. xxviii. 1—8. GENESIS, 
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after he had been engaged in ardent prayer for two of his children, that were 
dangerously ill, isso expressive of the simplicity and tenderness of Christian 
faith and love, as to recommend itself to the hearts of those who walk with 
God: ‘‘If the Lord will be pleased to grant me this my request concerning 
ay children, I will not say as the beggars at our doors used to do, ‘I'll never 
ask anything of Him again,’ but, on the contrary, He shall hear oftener from 
me than ever; and I will love God the better, and love prayer the better as 
long as I live.”— Cheever. 


23—27. (23) Abraham, eéc., without the least delay. Perh. ordered it to 
be done. In later times (Ex. iv. 25) we see a mother performing it; but in 
modern times it is usually performed by an experienced person, who is held 
in high honor. (24) Abraham .. nine, did not plead age as an excuse for 
avoiding a new and painful duty. (26) selfsame . . son, as prompt to exact 
as to yield obedience. (27) all the men, eic.,’ the command was obeyed without 
any limitation. 

The safety of obedience.— A pointsman in Prussia was at the junction of two 
lines of railway, his lever in hand for a train that was signalled. The engine 
was within a few seconds of reaching the enbankment, when the man, on 
turning his head, perceived his little boy playing on the rails of the line the 
train was to pass over. ‘‘ Lie down!” heshouted to the child; but, as to him- 
self, he remained at his post. The train passed safely on its way. The father 
rushed forward, expecting to take up a corpse; but what was his joy on find- 
ing that the boy had at once obeyed his order! He had lain down, and the 
whole train passec over him without injury. The next day the king sent for 
the man, on attached to his breast the medal for civil courage. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) Mamre, see on xiii. 18, xiv. 18, plains = oak grove. sat.. day, 
the intense heat in eastern climes makes it still necessary to refrain from toil 
in the middle of the day. (2) three men, angels in the appearance of men. 
One of the three is recognized as Jehovah.¢ stood, etc., their appearance sud- 
den. rvran.. them, eager to tender hospitality. This is the habit in the 
East when a notable personage approaches. bowed, etc., saw a dignity in 
them, yet knew not who they were. The word bowed is elsewhere trans- 
lated worshiped. (8) Lord, Heb. Adonai (plural of excellence). This word is 
usually used by the Jews for God; often also for men of high distinction. One 
prob. appeared more dignified than the others. (4) water . . feet,’ walking 
in sandals made this custom necessary.‘ rest, lit. lean: 72. e. recline. (5) com- 
fort . . hearts, lit. support your hearts: 7. e. refresh all the vital powers and 
spirits. after. . on, he will entertain, but not hinder. for. . servant, in 
other words they have not come to receive his gifts; but unconsciously, by the 
direction of the Lord, they have come to give him this opportunity. 

Hospitality.— Consider this virtue in—I. Its source: a kind and generous 
heart. II. Its attendant qualities. 1. Prompt; 2. Unsparing. III. The 
esteem in which it is held. Itis—i1. Pleasing toman. 2. Approved of by 
God. IV. The reward which it brings. An angel may be entertained 
unawares.— J. H. Jones. 

Eustern hospitality.— Abraham’s dwelling was a tent, probably of dark- 
brown camel’s hair cloth, like the tents of his dependents. 
spread for him before the tent door, beneath the shade of some friendly tree. 
The most usual articles of food were leben, or sour coagulated milk (whi 


still the chief dish of the Syrian Arab) and unleavened cakes baked upon the}, 


hot hearth. Tothese might be added on festive occasions, or when strangers 
were to be entertained, the roasted flesh of a kid or of a calf. Hospitality to 
the passing traveller ranked among the most sacred and imperative of all 
duties, as is usually the case wherever public places of rest or entertainment 
do not exist.— Dykes. 


6—8. (6) measures, lif. seahs. A seah =ab. 2} galls. of .. meal, 
finest flour. eakes . . hearth, thin cakes placed on ground fr. wh. fire has 
been removed ; and then covered with the hot embers. (7) Abraham, he 
himself made the selection. young man, 7. e., aservant. dress, cook, pre- 
pare for food. (8) butter, ‘‘ the word, as used in the Bible, implies, butter 


His repast was 


B. 0. 1898. 


went up ’’—Arab. 
“The glory of the 
Lord went up — 
Chal. i.e, ‘The 
visible majesty of 
Jehovah, the She- 
kinah, the symbol 
of the Divine pres- 
ence.’’ —Bush. 


Abraham’s 
household 
circumcised 


a Ps. cxix. 60. 
6 Ro. tv. 20, 2k. 


“Br. this circum- 
stance the Ara- 
bian, and other 
descendants of 
Ishmael, and in- 
deed all the fol- 
lowers of Moham- 
med, defer cir- 
cumcision till the 
age of thirteen.”’— 
ush, 


Abraham 
visited by 
three angels 


c cf. vs. 22; xix. 1. 
d He. xiii. 2. 
e1 Pe. iv. 9 


Ge. Rix. 2; xxiv. 
ea xix. 21;1Ti 


v. 


“Often has my 
wind reverted to 
the scene of the 
good old patriarch 
sitting in the door 
of his tent inthe 
heat of the day. 
When thesun isat 
the meridian, the 
people may be 


ch is noon seated in the 


oors of their 
uts, to inhale the 
breezes, and to let 
them blow on their 
almostnaked 
bodies.” -—Roberts. 


he enter- 
tains 
them 


Bread, dif kinds, 
and mode of prep- 
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aration. -- Topics, 
ji, 22-26. 


Butter, Robinson’s 


Res., ii. 180. 

*“Let not the 
emphasis of hos- 
pitality be in bed 
and board; but 
let truth and love 
and houor and 
courtesy fiow in all 
thy deeds.” -- 
Emerson 


they renew 
the promise 
of a son 


a Ge. xvii. : 
Ro. iv. 18-28; He 
xi. 11, 12; 19. 


“*The father 
laughed, when a 
gon was promised 
to him, from 
wonder and joy; 
the mother 
laughed when the 
three men 
renewed the prom- 
ise, from  doubt- 


fulness and joy. 
The angel re- 
proved her, be- 


cause, though that 
laughter was from 
joy, yet it was 
not of full faith.” 
— Augustine. 


Deel o ls 
xxxii. 17, Ma. 
9; xix. 26. 


Je 
iii. 


““Of what conse 
quence is it that 
anything should 
be concealed 
from man? _ No- 
thing is hidden 
from God: He is 
present in our 
minds and comes 
into the midst of 
our thoughts. 
Comes, do I say? 
—as if He were 
ever absent !”— 
Seneca. 


the angels go 
towards Sodom 


c ‘* There is a trad. 
that he went as far 
as Caphar-berucha 
fr. wh. the Dead 
Sea is visible 
through a ravine,”’ 
Speaker's Com, 


d De. xxxii. 46; iv 


OPM10; wise te Jos 
xxiv. 15; Ps. cxix 
9; Pr. vi. 20; Ep 
vi. 4. 
e Ez. xvi. 49, 50; 
Ja v. 


HAE xvii. 10; He. 
v. 13. 

Mal. _ iii Is 
a: tas OD. @.€ 


as 


‘|\whether they have filled up the measure of their sins. 


GENESIS. Chap. xxviii. g—22. 


and cream in various states of consistence.” — Bush. milk, as a beverage, 
most commonly the milk of goats and sheep. stood .. tree, 7. e., waited 
upon them and served them. ! ; 
Position of females in the East. — When we had finished our meals in the 
family in which I resided at Deir-el-Kamr, and were risen, the mother, 
daughter, and daughter-in-law, who had been waiting at the door, came in 
and partook of what remained. Thus it is in Syria, aud thus it has been, 
probably, ever since Abraham, “a Syrian ready to perish” (Deut. xxvi. 5), 
traversed these regions, dwelling in tents ; when Sarah, having prepared an 
entertainment for three heavenly strangers, did not present it, that being 
Abraham’s office ; but stood at the tent door, which was behind him. — Jowett. 


9—12. (9) Sarah, their visit concerned her. This question must have 
excited surprise, as it is very unusual, sometimes considered a downright 
insult, in the Orient to inquire about wife and family. tent, the tent assigned 
to her, the woman’s apartment, (10) according. . life, lit. acc. to the 
living time. Note the change to the first person. ‘* A singularly ambiguous 
phrase, upon which a great variety of interpretations has been grafted. The 
most probable of these, we think, is that of the Persic version, ‘ According 
to the time of that which is born, or the birth ;’ 7. e. according to the time 
necessary for the production of a living child, or at the end of nine months. 
This is perhaps confirmed by ch. xxi. 1, 2, ‘And the Lord visited Sarah as He 
said ; for Sarah conceived, and bare Abraham a son in his old age, at the set 
time of which God had spoken to him.’”— Bush. lo.. son, A. must have 
begun to perceive who his guest was. which. . him, she was outof sight. 
(11) eeased . . women, past the time of child-bearing. (12) laughed, 
being incredulous, not knowing the speaker. within herself, silently. 

The position of woman. — I. In ancient times: ‘‘ behind the door.” Posi- 
tion of woman subordinate: waited at table; stood behind her lord and 
master. This is still the case in heathen and eastern lands. II. In modern - 
times : Christianity recognizes her rightful station, brings her from ‘‘ behind 
the ayes and places her by her husband’s side as his friend, helpmeet, and 
counselor. 


18— 15. (13) Lord, one of the three who appeared to A. is Jehovah. 
laugh, His knowledge must have shown A. who He was. (14). Is . . Lord,’ 
lit. ‘Is anything too wonderful for the Lord?” (15) denied, prevaricated, 
under cover of not having laughed aloud. afraid, recognizing One who 
knew her altogether. nay .. laugh, a mild rebuke for such a sin. 

Sarah rebuked. — It seems to have been a signal mercy to her thus to have 
had her secret sin detected and reproved. From this time we hear no more of 
her unbelief; on the contrary, the rebuke administered to her was effectual 
for the confirming and establishing her faith. In the account given of the 
most eminent saints who were distinguished for their faith, Sarah herself is 
mentioned ; and her faith is said to have been instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment of that very purpose, which in the first instance she had disbelieved. 
And how many have found similar reason to bless God for the fidelity of 
their friends, or for the inward rebukes of their own consciences. — Bush. 


16—22. (16) looked, sign of their intention. 
courtesy and respect. (17) said, a soliloquy. thing .. do, that I have pro- 
posed to do. (18) seeing, etc., A. had been permitted to enter the counsel of 
God, and should God now fail to acquaint him with this fact? (19) know, 
etc., the disclosure of Sodom’s doom will not make him reckless through fear ; 
he will make good use of the knowledge afforded him, and impress it upon 
his household as the consequences of transgression. command, etc.,¢ A.’s 
obedience paved the way to the greatness ref. to in vs. 18. (20) ery, see on iv. 
10. great, calls aloud for punishment. grievous,’ heavy. (21) altogether,/ 
\ and .. know, 
Targ. Onk. ‘‘ But if they repent I will not take vengeance.” (22). men, the 
two angels. Lord, the third. *‘‘The messenger of the covenant.’’/ 

The secret of the Lord with Abraham. —God communicates Himself, and 
the knowledge of His ways and designs, to His faithful ones. There wasa 
special propriety for this mode of dealing with His servant Abraham. Con- 


went... way,* both fr. 


sider this—I. As one of the privileges of God’s friendship with Him. 
Communication of secrets is one of the special privileges of friendship. IT. 


‘} 
"| 
d 
/ 
] 
| 
i) 
; 
' 


on 


_ thing, but the result of long antecedent spiritual processes, 


-boldened by the success of his first petition. 


Chap. xviii. 23—33. 
As depending upon His destiny and character. Abraham was not only a 
saint, but also a representative man, through whom God intended to convey 
great blessings to mankind. He was the human foundation upon which God’s 
most gracious purposes concerning the race were to be erected. — 7. H. Leale. 

Christian example. —The Christian parent ought to be a living exemplifi- 
cation of ape bic His house, his habits, his associates, his pursuits, his 
recreations, ought all to be so regulated as to evince that religion is, indeed, 
the parent of order, the inspirer of good sense, the well-spring of good humor, 
ap cae of good manners, and the perennial source of happiness and peace 
— Bp. : 


GENESIS. 


23—26.. (23) near, not simply locally, but spiritually. destroy . . wicked,’ 
in this world the righteous often suffer through the wicked. (24) fifty,: with 
the largest charity A. does not suppose there are more than these in wicked 
Sodom. (25) that, etc.,4 ‘There is no grander testimony on record to the 
majesty of the moral sense in man.”—Alford. (26)spare .. sakes,° of how 
much blessing to the world are the righteous in it! 

The power of intercession.—-I. A man’s praying power is not an arbitrary 
Suppose that Lot 
had been made acquainted with Jehovah’s purpose, could he have interceded 
like Abraham? No; he was not prepared to do so. II. The praying power 


of a man is conditioned upon the circumstances by which he surrounds him-|jj; 


self. III. Even-when God vouchsafes to visit man; how much of its spiritual 
blessing depends upon his own character and circumstances. Lot receives 
divine guests, but how? In the midst of one of the most hellish night scenes 
recorded. What a contrast this to Abraham. Conclusion--What a moral 
sublimity there is in the character of a man like Abraham.— H. Allon. 

_ The eye of God. — Lafayette tells us that he was once shut upin a little room 
in a gloomy prison for a great while. In the door of his little cell was a very 
small hole cut. At that hole a soldier was placed day and night to watch him. 
Day and night, every moment when he looked up, he always saw that eye, 
Oh! he says, it was dreadful! There was no escape, no hiding : when he lay 
down, and when he rose up, that eye was watching him. How dreadful will 
the eye of God be upon the sinner, as it watches him in the eternal world for 


ever !—J. Todd. 


27—31. (27) dust, etc.,/ dust in my origin, ashes in my end.v (28) A. is em- 
if I find, etc., A. gains this con- 
(30) thirty, fr. five A. 


cession too. (29) spake, and is heard once more. 
etc. (81) 


comes to ten; but he leaves off adding ‘‘ wilt thou destroy,” 
twenty, A. takes off another ten. 

God irresistible. — As. you stood some stormy day upon a seacliff, and 
marked the giant billow rise from the deep to rush on with foaming crest, 


and throw itself thundering on the trembling shore, did you ever fancy that|} 


you could stay its course, and hurl it back to the depths of ocean? Did you 
ever stand beneath the leaden, lowering clouds, and mark the lightning’s leap, 
as it shot and flashed, dazzling athwart the gloom, and think that you genta 
grasp the bolt, and change itspath? Still more foolish and vain his thought, 
who fancies that he can arrest or turn aside the purpose of God, saying, 
‘What is the Almighty, that we should serve Him? Let us break His bands 
asunder, and cast away His cords from us.” Break His bands asunder ! 
How He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ! — Guthrie. 


$2, 33. (32) oh let, etc }* he trembles for himself as he proceeds. 
few are the fifty reduced. 
have saved the city ! A. could ask no further than this. (33) Lord .. way, 
better trans, ‘“‘departed;” this implies that God was one of the three. 
and .. place, his home beneath the oaks at Mamre. 

Abraham pleading for Sodom.— From this interesting record we learn. 
I, That God holds inquest upon the moral condition of a city. II. That God 
is accessible to human appeal. III. That the few can serve the many. 
Abraham, one man, can save Sodom ; ten righteous men can savea city. IV. 
That human prayer falls below Divine resources, If Abraham had said ‘for 
my sake,” who knows what great answer God might not have given?—J. Parker. 

Where is God not ?—During the American war a British officer, walkin 
out at sunrising, observed at some distance, an old man, whom he suppose 


ten, to so 


dd 
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“Confidence in 
another man's 
virtue is no slight 
evidence ot a 
man’s own.”— 
Montaigne. 


Abraham 
intercedes for 
odom 


aJe., xii, 1; Ez. xxi, 


I will not, etc., so ten righteous people would’: 


3; He. x. 22. 

b Nu. xvi. .22; 2 
S. xxiv. 17. 

cJe.v. 1. 

d Job viii. 20;-Is. 
110, Sa es: 
lviii. ibe Job 
xxxiv. 17;; Ro. 
iii. 6, Is. Ivii. 1. 

e Kz. xxii. 30. 


‘Tf once we are 
sure God hath 
done a_ thing, 
there is no room 
left to dispute its 


equity.” — Haly- 
burton. 

“How different 
is the ready hand, ~ 
tearful eye, and 
soothing voice, 
from the osten- 
tatious appear- 
ance whic is 


called pity.”— 


Jane Porter. 

f Lu. xviii. 1. 
gGe. iii. 19; Is. 
i. 5; Lu. v. 83 
Job. iv. 19. 

“Pity and for- 
bearance, and 


lon sufferance 
and fair interpre- 
tation, and ex- 
cusing our 
brother and tak- 
ing in the best 
sense, and passing 
the gentlest sen- 
tence, are cer- 
tainly our duty.”— 
Taylor. 


h Ju. vi. 89; Is. 
Ixv. 8; Ja. v. 16. 


“Pity is a sense 
of our own mis- 
fortunes in those 
of another man; 
it is a sort of 
foresight of the 
disasters which 
may befall our- 
selves. We as- 
sist: others in 


order that they 
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ee eee ee ee So 
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may assist us on 
like occasions ; 


so that the ser-|This not satisfying the inquirer, he repeated the question, 


vices we Offer to 
the unfortunate 


: 3 ee 
are in reality so You o 


to be taking aim at some game. When come up to him, the officer took him 
by the arm, and said, ‘‘ What are you about?” The old man made no reply, 
but waved his hand expressive of his desire for him to stand at a distance. 
when the native 
waved his hand. At length, somewhat astonished, the officer said, 


again 
ld fool, what are you about?” To which he answered, I am worship- 


many anticipatedling the Great Spirit.” he question was then asked, *‘Where is he to be 
kindnesses to our-!foynd?” To which the old man replied, ‘‘Soldier, where is he not ?” and 


selves.” 
Rochefoucauld 


“It is easy 
condemn; it is 
better to pity "— 
Abbott. 


two angels 
visit Lot in 
Sodom 


aHe xiii. 2. 


D Lu. xxiv. 28. 


“The houses of 
holy men are ful! 
of these heavenly 
spirits whom 
they ow not; 
they ch their 
tents ours, and 
visit us when we 
see not. ’-Bp. Hall. 


the sin of 
Sodom 


cRo. i 24-27; Ju. 
xix. 22; Jude 7; 
Is. iii. 9; Le, xviii. 
22. 


d Ro. iii. 8. 


“Use sin as it wilt 
use you; spare it 
not, for it will not 
spare you; it is 
your murderer, 
and the murderer 
of the world; use 
it, therefore, as a 


“|vith such energy of expression as made the officer confess he should never 
tolforget it to his dying day. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—3. (1) and... angels, two of the three spoken of in former chapter. 
The angel of Jehovah remained with A. gate, gates of anc. cities of E. were 
used as public promenades, markets, courts of justice, etc. (2) and he 
said, etc ,7 no inns in those days. Strangers depended on private hospitality. 
street,’ lit. ‘‘the broad open place.” Not an unusual thing to spend the 
night in open air. Warm climate. and .. nay, not according to best E. eti- 
quette to comply on first invitation, it was a testing of Lot’s sincerity. 
(8) he. . greatly, realizing the danger of remaining outside amid so much 
wickedness. feast, lit. banquet, 7. e. more than an ordinary meal. 

Lot’s hospitality. — Lot would fain have been as hospitable as Abraham. 
Deeper in his nature than any other consideration was the traditional habit 
of hospitality. To this he would have sacrificed everything ; the rights of 
strangers were to him truly inviolable. But Lot had by his choice of a 
dwelling made it impossible he should afford safe and agreeable lodging to 
any visitor. He did his best. and it was not his reception of the angels that 
sealed Sodom’s doom, and yet what shame he must have felt that he had put 
himself in circumstances in which his chief virtue could not be practiced. 
So do men tie their own hands and cripple themselves so that even the 
oe ao aur take pleasure in doing is either wholly impossible or turns to 
evil, —iM,. Dods, 


4—8. (4) before . . down, they had not long been there. men .. quar- 
ter, 7. e. from every extremity of the city. (5) bring . . them, a well-known 
euphemism for a foul crime which derives its name from this infamous place.¢ 
(6) shut . . him, both that his guests might be safe, and not hear of the 
insults proposed. (7) and said, etc., gentle expostulation. (8) behold, etc., 
an infamous proposal ; proposing one sin to avoid another. Mixed character 
pane men. therefore . . roof, on condition that their persons should be 
safe. 

_ Character of Lot. —In the first few hours of his last night in Sodom there 
is much that is admirable and pathetic in Lot’s conduct. But when we have 
said that he was bold and that he hated other men’s sins, we have exhausted 
the more attractive side of his character. He had no feeling. He was cold- 
blooded, calculating, keenly alive to his own interest, with all his wits about 
him to reap some gain to himself out of every disaster; the kind of man out 


murderer shouldjOf whom wreckers are made, who can with gusto strip gold ri 
be Se — R.|/fingers of doomed corpses ; out of whom are rand the eas che eaaciad 
‘axter. the pockets of their dead comrades on a battle-field, or the politicians who can 
aerne on the top of the wave that hurls their country on the rocks. —— M. 
the men of 9—11. (9) stand back, lit. “come near, farther off.” j 
See : wh. was indeed Lot’s great mistake. judge,: this prob. not ie Sainineee 
struc ind (see 2 Pet. ii. 7, 8). (10) men, 7. e. the angels. who knew all, and heard the 
e Ex. ii. 14 commotion. pulled .. door, rescued the old man. Kindness repaid. (11) 


72K. vi. 18; Acland . . blindness,’ Heb. bassanverim, dazzled blindness. 


xiii. U1. 

g ‘ with fatuity of 
vision”? — hal. 
* with 
(Syr.) 
‘If the people be 
led hy laws, and 
uviformity sought 


illusions "/That warnings and chastisements fail to 


The scriptural signs that the judgment is near (on vss. 9-14 

ft s . 9-14). — TI. That G 
abandons men or communities to outbreakings and recta SIDS. Tr 
produce their effect, and i 
that the person grows harder under them. III. That God ronGeee he po 
from any community ; so before the flood, so before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. IV. The deep security of those over whom it is suspended. —A. Gosman. 


| 
1 
| 
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Chap. xix. 12—17. GENESIS. 
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Effects of sin. — We might illustrate the evil of sin by the following com- 
parison : ‘‘ Suppose I were going along a street, and were to dash my hand 
through a ee pane of glass, what harm would I receive?” You would be 
punished for 
receive?” —‘‘ Your hand would be cut by the glass.” —‘‘ Yes; and so it is 
with sin. If you break God’s laws, you shall be punished for breaking them; 


and your soul is hurt by the very act of breaking them.” — J. Inglis. 


12—14, (12) here . . besides ?¢ in the city, other than in this house: any 
connected by marriage. The angels here announced their mission. bring 
- . place, better had he never entered it. 
of the sinof Sodom. (14) Lot... out,* he believed the warning, and warned 
others. which .. daughters, Chal. ‘‘who were about to take.” On the 
whole, the more probable view seems that there were husbands of married 
daughters living in the city, whereas his two virgin daughters lived with their 
father at home.” —Alford. but ..law,? men of Sodom. His warning too 
strange to be true. 

Lessons. —1. While God blinds the wicked, He maketh way for His serv- 
ants to escape. 2. Sweet is the providence, and solicitous is the care of God 
by His angel over His saints to save them. 38. Sons and daughters fare the 
better with God for being related to holy parents. 4. God calleth His, and 
all that are near and dear to Him, out of the place upon which vengeance is 
determined (Rev. xviii. 4).— G. Hughes. 

Warnings disregarded by sinners. — What a chance (which never came 
again) the sons of Lot missed that evening! But do you know what they 
said? They said he was an alarmist! ‘‘The old man is in his dotage,” 
laughed ong, ‘‘ and some one has been frightening him.” ‘* Never heed him,” 
cried another, “he is ever thus, croaking about the wickedness of the place, 
and telling us we are all going to be destroyed. He has been saying it for 
years—and nothing has ever happened yet!” Ah, that’s just where it is! 
‘Nothing has ever happened yet!” And so, when the preacher warns the 


open sinner of his danger, and urges him to escape from his sin —to aerate 


for his life — he is laughed at, and he is called an alarmist. But every one 
who has ever tried to press home a truth that has been unwelcome — to warn 
people of a danger that they would rather believe to be impossible — has been 
called an Alarmist. Noah was an ‘‘Alarmist.” Lot was an ‘‘ Alarmist.” 
The prophets who foretold the destruction of Jerusalem were ‘‘ Alarmists,” 
and many a one who foresaw and foretold the Indian Mutiny of 1857 was 
called an ‘‘Alarmist.” And so, at the risk of being called an ‘‘Alarmist.” I 
would take up and echo this cry. Art thou living in a Sodom of wilful sin — 


B. GO. 1898. 


to be given them 
by punishments, 


reaking the glass.” — ‘‘ Would that be all the harm I should|they will try to 


avoid the punish- 
ment, but have 
no sense of 
shame.’”’ — Con- 
‘ucius. 

‘** Punishment,that 
is the justice for 
the unjust.” 


(13) for, etc.,o shows God’s view )4¥ugustine. 


Lot being 
‘warned 

‘warns his 
relatives 

ia Ma. xiti. 49, 50. 

b 2 Pe. ii. 6-8. 

ce Lu. xvii. 28, 29; I 
Th. v. 3. 

d Lu. xxiv. 11; Ex. 
ix. 21. 

When a crisis 
comes, men donot. 
suddenly acquire 
an intelligence 
and insight they 
have not habitu- 
cultivated. 
cba cannot sud- 
denly put forth an 
energy nor exhibit. 
an apt helpfulness. 
which only charac- 
tercan give. When 
the test comes, we 
stand or fall not 
ccording to what. 
we would wish to 
be and now see the 
necessity of being, 
but according to 
what former self- 
discipline or self- 
indulgence has 
made us.— Dods. 
“Tf thou hast fear 
of those who com- 


ally 


a Sodom of uncleanness, or drunkenness, or not? —then ‘‘ Escape for thy 
life.” —J. B. C. Murphy. 


15—17. (15) when . . arose, the dawn striking up, for the sun did not rise 
until Lot entered Zoar (vs. 23). then .. Lot,‘ who was endangering himself 
by persuading others. take .. here, save whom you can, if you cannot 
save all you would. This expression seems to imply that some of his daughters 
were not with him, and consequently that they perished in the destruction. 


mand thee, spare 
those who obey 
thee.’”— Ben Azai. 


Lot is 
ressed to 
eave Sodom 


eNu. xvi. 24, 26; 
Re. xviii. 4. 


lest . . city,’ justice delays while you tarry. (16) lingered, not willing 
to leave any behind. Some hold that he had his eye on his property. 
they . . fourth,’ using a gentle and merciful violence. (17) life,* lit. thy soul. 
plain, which he had once so coveted. mountain,‘ 7. e., Mts. of Moab. f 
Escape for thy life.—I. You must escape for your life; you must be in 
earnest : you must sacrifice everything that stands in your way. II. Look 
not behind. He who has once left this sinful world ought to give up all 
thoughts of return. III. Stay not in all the plain. Delay not—1. In hope of 
a better opportunity ; 2. In reliance upon your good intentions ; 8. Because 


you have begun to attend to religion; 4. For a more thorough conviction of). 


sin. — J. Day. ‘ : " 
Escape for thy life !—‘‘ For thy life!” Ah, brethren, were it only the life 


of your body that you knew to be in jeopardy, you would not hesitate. 


would escape from a burning house, and leave all you have in the world ' 


behind you. : at 
his mark,” and soon found himself in the tiger’s clutches. 
moment — few of his friends being at hand. Asa sportsman of experience he 
knew well that his course was to lie quietly and sham death. The tiger sur- 


grave, 


F2Co. vi. 2. 
ig He. i. 14. 


h Ps. 
La. iii. 
ix. 15, 16. 


iMa. xxiv. 16-18; 
Re. xviii. 14, 153. 
oe 62; Ph. iil. 


xxxiv. 


22 5 
22; Ro. 


) 


“ Kill sin before 


Youlit kills you ; and 


ough it kilt 


your hodies, it 


A young officer in India went tiger shooting one day, “ missed|shall_ not be able 
It was an anxious|to kill your souls; 


and though it 
bring you to the 
as it did 
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your Head, itshall 

not be abie to keep 

you there. — Baz- 
er. 


Lot wishes 
to finda 
refuge in 
Zoar 


a Ma. xvi. 22. 
b“It was the 


custom in the E.|thither, 


veyed his prey, and set to work to make its meal. Taking the young officer’s 
hand in his mouth he deliberately devoured it, and the arm was eaten to the 
elbow before help arrived. Had the victim moved, or uttered even a groan, 
the tiger would have put an end to his existence before going on with his 
repast. Of course the shattered arm had to be removed from the shoulder, 
but that brave officer lives, and holds at this present moment a post of honor 
under the Government. Now imagine the suffering endured by him whilst 
lying, quite conscious, in the power of a voracious ‘‘ man-eater” ! Why dol 
tell you this? To ask you what it was that strengthened him to such an act 
of heroism. It was love of life — it was ‘“ for his life”! —J. B. C. Murphy. 


18—22. (18) Lot said, etc. he anticipated danger in Moab ; as once he had 
hoped for safety in Sodom. (19) eannot .. die, apprehension lest the 
destruction might overtake him before he reached the mountains. (20) little 
one, ‘ Lot’s meaning was that since Zoar was the smallest of the cities of the 
Pentapolis, it would not be a great demand on God’s mercy to spare it.”— Pulp. 
Com. (21) see.. also, lit. I have lifted up thy face. (22) eannot.. 
¢ the wicked not to be punished till the righteous are safe. Zoar 


to make supplica-|(Jittle), formerly Bela.¢ Site not known. 


tion with the face 
to the ground; 
when the prayer 


was granted, the|should be without that glorious symbol of his great nation. 


face was said to b 


raised.’’—Spk 
Com. 


‘« Ts it not a little one ?” — Years ago there was not a single thistle in the 
whole of Australia. Some Scotchman thought it wasa pity that Australia 
He therefore col- 
lected a packet of thistle seeds, and sent it over to one of his friends. Well, 


‘\when it was landed, the officers might have said, ‘‘Oh, let it in; ‘is it not a 


¢iS. xxvii. 1; Pr.|littleone?’” Ah, yes, it was but a little one ; but now whole districts of coun- 
iii. 5,6; He.iv. 15;/try are covered with it, and it has become the farmer’s pest and plague. 


Ps cxlv. 19. 


d Ge. xiv. 2. 
the fate of 
Lot’s wife 
e Ps. xi.6; Jude7; 
2 Pe. ii. 6: Je. xx. 
16; xlix. 18; Lu 
xvii. 28-30 ; Ho. xi. 


8; Am. iy. 11; Is. 
429: 

f Lu. xvii. 
B 3 


31, 32 
e. x. 88, 39. 


**There was a trad. 
wh. identified a 
pillar of salt ur 
the Dead Sea with 
Lot’s wife. —Jos. 
Ant. i. 11. Lynch 
found to the E. of 
Usdum, a pillar of 
salt 40 ft. high. It 
was prob. that to 
wh. Jos. refers. 


.“The essence of 
justice 1s mercy. 

aking a_ child 
suffer for wrong- 


doing is merciful 
to the child.” 


the cities 
destroyed but 
Lot saved 


g Re. xviii. 9. 


h De. xxix. 28; Is. 
xiii. 19; Je. xlix, 
18; Jude 7; 2 Pe. 
ii. 6 


¢ Ge. viii. 1; Ps. 
exlv. 20; 2 Pe. ii, 
6-10. 


Happy would it have been if the ship that brought that seed had been 
wrecked. Take heed of the thistle seed ; little sins are like it. — Spurgeon. 


23—26. (23) sun . . earth, the day broke brightly ; thelast day for Sodom. 
The opening of the day in its glory confirmed them in their insensibility to 
peril. (24) rained .. fire, 7. e. burning brimstone, marks of volcanic 
eruption, and sulphur still found in the neighborhood. (25) overthrew . . 
cities, many scientific explanations of this. The nature of the region is a pres- 
ent and lasting commenton the text. Beside Sodom and Gomorrah other cities 
were involved in the destruction, — Admah and Zeboim (Deut. xxix. 23 ; Hos. 
xi. 8), as well as all in the valley of Siddim, Zoar alone being excepted. Much 
of this country is now covered by the waters of the Dead sea, which travelers say 
isso dense that a bather init feels as though he had been immersed in mucilage. 
(26) but . . back,¥/ in defiance or forgetfulness of the command vs.17. and .. 
salt, not to be taken literally, but perh. as Dods says in the Exp. Bib., sup- 
ported by Keil, Lange, etc., ‘‘ Unable to move, she is overtaken and involved 
in the sulphurous smoke, the bitter salts rise out of the earth and stifle her and 
encrust around her and build her tomb where she stands.” 

Looking back. —In the East, when men or women leave their house, they 
never look back, as ‘‘it would be very unfortunate.” Should a husband have 
left any thing which his wife knows he will require, she will not call on him 
to turn or look back; but will either take the article herself or send it by 
another. Should a man, on some great emergency, have to look back, he will 
not then proceed on the business he was about to transact. When they goon 
a journey they will not look behind, though the palankeen or bandy would be 
close upon them ; they step a little on one side and then look at you. —- Roberts. 


27—29, (27) Abraham . . Lord, his faith prompted him. (28) looked 
. . plain, to see the fruit of Divine justice. smoke. . furnace,’ an awful 
type of the ‘‘ lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.”* (29) “God. . Abra- 
ham, remembered his intercession, and extended his mercy to Lot. ‘ The 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” sent .. dwelt,‘ clearly implied 
that for safety he was indebted, under God, to Abraham. 


The Cities of the Plain. — 


“Get ye up from the wrath of God’s terrible day! 
Ungirded, unsandalled, arise and away! 


"Tis the vintage of blood. ’tis the fulness of time, 
And vengeance shall gather the harvest of crime.” 


a4 M Poole Of) ee eee SS aaee. 


Chap. xix. 35—38. GENESIS. 


The warning was spoken ; the righteous had gone, 
And the proud ones of Sodom were feasting alone ; 
All gay was the banquet ; the revel was long, 

With the pouring of wine and the breathing of song. 


Hark ! the growl of the thunder, — the quaking of earth! 
Woe, woe to the worship, and woe to the mirth! 

The black sky has opened, —there’s flame in the air, — 
The red arm of Vengeance is lifted and bare. 


Down, — down on the fallen the red ruin rained, 

And the reveller sank with his wine-cup undrained. 

The foot of the dancer, the music’s loved thrill, 

And the shout and the laughter grew suddenly still. — Whittier. 


80—35, (30) mountain, 7. e. in the mountainous district E. of the Dead 
Sea in the land vf Moab. for. . Zoar, fearing that the fires from the other 
cities would reach that, or that the rising waters of the Dead Sea might over- 
flow it. he. . cave, one of the cavernous recesses in the mountains. (81) 
and, eic., living in Sodom had corrupted them. (32) come... wine,’ even 
this vile course was a tacit acknowledgment of their father’s goodness, but 
sometimes weakness of character neutralizes all goodness, as in this case of 
Lot. (33) made. . night, Lot should not have consented so far as this. 
and he, etc., yet is not a voluntary drunkard responsible for the sins he com- 
mits in his cups. (84) first born said, etc. It must be observed that it is not 
sensuality that prompts the sin of the daughters; they thought that perhaps 
this was the only way to perpetuate their family. (35) drink . . also, nota 
sin of ignorance, he-had tested the strength of wine but the night before. 

Lessons.— 1. Man’s choice of rest and safety crossing God’s command will not 
content him long. 2. Man, upon the failing of expected comfort in his 
Own way, may be then moved to try God’s. 3. Naturally man’s own will 
maketh him move faster than the will of God. 4. Solitary and sad maybe 
the peregrinations and habitations of the best families here below. 5. A cave 
or den in a mountain with God is a better habitation than a palace in a city 
of sin.—- G. Hughes. 


836—38. (36) thus, efc., did he never perceive their condition, and inquire 
the cause? (37) Moab < (seed of the father), son of incest and father of a wicked 
race. The Moabites originally inhabited the country N. E. of the Dead Sea, 
subsequently driven S. of the Arnon by the Amorites. (38) Ben-ammi? (son of 
my own kindred). children of Ammon, Ammonites, .‘‘an unsettled people 
ho occupied the territory between the Jabbok and the Arnon, from which 
they had ejected the Rephaims or Zamzummims (Deut. ii.. 22), and in which 
they possessed a strong city, Rabbah (2 Sani. xi. 1); in their habits more migra- 
tory and marauding than the Moabites (Isa. xv., xvi; Jer. xlviii.), andin their 
religion, worshippers of Molech, ‘the abomination of the Ammonites’ (1 
Kings xi. 7).”— Pulp. Com. = aie 

Lessons from the life of Lot.—I. The duty and advantage of hospitality 
(Lot and the angels). II. The enormous depravity of wh. human nature is 
capable (Sodom). III. The care and favor with wh. God regards the good 
(Lot saved when Sodom was destroyed). IV. Those who are hastening to 
heaven should not be content to go alone (Lot tried to save his family). V. 
Sinners when most careless and secure are often nearest to danger (the day on 
wh. Sodom was destroyed broke brightly). VI. The need of personal exertion 
and persevering diligence to escape the wrath tocome. (Haste thee. Look 
not behind.) — Bush. ce ‘ PANY 

Deceitfulness of sin.— It hath many secret ways of insinuating; it is like a 
Delilah; it is like Jael to Sisera. Sin is a sweet poison, it tickleth while it 
stabbeth. The first thing that sin doth is to bewitch, then to put out the eyes, 


then to take away the sense and feeling. As Joab came with a kind salute tol! 


Abner, and thrust him under the fifth rib, while Abner thought of nothing but 
kindness, so sin comes smiling, comes pleasing and humoring thee, while it 
giveth thee a deadly stab.—-.Burgess. 
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“The martyrs to 
vice far exceed the 
martyrs to virtue, 
both in endurance 
and in number. 
So blinded are we 
by our passions, 
that we suffer more 
to be damned 
than to be saved.’’ 
— Colton. 


the sin of Lot’s 
daughters 


aJa.i 8. 


b Pr. xxiii. 31-83; 
1Co. x. 12. 


‘* All excess is ill, 
but drunkenness is 
of the worst sort. 
It spoils health, 


_|dismountsthe 


mind, and unmans 
men. It is quar- 
relsome, lascivious, 
impudent, danger- 
ous, and mad.’’— 
W. Penn. 


Moab and 
Ammon 


c De. ii. 9; Nu. xxv. 
1-3 ; xxi. 29. 


d De. ii, 19. 


‘*The character of 
the reputed ances- 
tors of some men 

as made it pos- 
sible for their de— 
scendants to be 
vicious in the ex- 
treme, without. 
being degenerate; 
and there are some 
hereditary strokes 
of character by 
which a family 
may be as clearly 
distinguished as by 
he blackest 
features of the 
human face,.— 


Junius. 
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Abimelech 
takes Sarah 
and is 
warned 


a Ge. x. 19. 

b Ge. xxvi. 26. 

¢ Kurtz remarks 
that she bad her 
youth renewed 
since the visit of 
the angels, when a, 
son was promised. 
d Ps. cv. 14; Ez. 
xxxiii. 14, 15. 
Cao X23 2100: 
acute: 

“The confusion 
and _ undesigned 
inaccuracy so 
often to be ob- 
served in cobn- 
versation, especi- 
ally in that of 
uneducated  per- 
ons, proves that 
truth needs to be 
cultivated as a 
talent; as well as 
Tecommended_ as 
a virtue.””’ — Mrs. 
Pry. 


Abimelech 
repeats the 
warning 


J Ge. xxxi.7; Pr. 
xxi. 1; Lu. xii. 48; 
Ps. li. 4. 


Chap. xx. 1—13. 


GENESIS 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH 


1—5. (1) thence, Mamre. from . . south, healso wentS. Kadesh (sacred) 
in the 8. of Canaan. Shur (a fort), a desert in the S. W. of Canaan. Gerar 
(a longing place), nr. Gaza,* and Beersheba; ? anc. cap. of Philistia; ruins now 
prob. at Khirbel-el-Gerar. (2) sister, strange that, with the memory of former 
experience in Egypt, he should resort to same dissimulation. bimelech 
(father king), a title as Pharaoh. sent . . Sarah, into his harem; she was 23 
or 24 yrs. older than when in Egypt. (3) God . . night, a revelation fr. God 
toa heathen. thou . . man, 7. e., “thou art in danger of death;” the sin of 
adultery merited death. (4) had . . her,’ providentially hindered. Lord. . 
nation, he trusted that his people would not suffer through his sin. Perh. 
vividly recalled the destruction of Sodom. (5) integrity, etc.,« he did not 
regard concubinage or polygamy as a sin. 

The exact truth. —Two young masons were building a brick wall. One of 
them, in placing a brick, discovered that it was a little thicker on one side 
than the other. ‘It will make your wall untrue, Ben,” the other said 
‘* Pooh!” answered Ben; ‘‘ you're too particular.” ‘‘ My mother,” replied he, 
‘taught me that ever so little an untruth isa lie.” ‘ Ob,” said Ben, ‘“ that’s 
all very well; but I’m not lying.” ‘‘ Very true; but you make your wall tella 
lie. and it will show itself sooner or later.” ‘‘ I’ll risk it in this case,” answered 
Ben. The next morning they went to resume their work, when, behold, the 
lie had wrought out the result of all lies. The wall, getting a little slant from 
the untrue brick, had got more and more untrue as it got higher, and at last, 
in the night, had toppled over. Just so with ever so little an untruth in your 
character; it grows more and more untrue if you permit it to remain, till it 
brings sorrow and ruin. Tell, act, and live the truth.— Bib. Jil. 


6—8. (6) withheld .. me, God helps the conscientious. suffered. . 
her,/ laid him under mental restraint, or physical illness. (7) he. . live,’ 
God had proved A.’s pewer as an intercessor. Intercession was a regular 
function of the prophets. and if, etc., God thus marks His abhorrence of the 
sin of adultery. (8) told . . ears, he would teach the lesson he had learned; 
and acc. for his subsequent conduct. men. . afraid, when they heard how 
near destruction another’s sin had brought them. 

_ God’s appearance to Abimelech. — Observe —I. The manner of the revela- 
tion—by a dream. II. The substance of the reply. 1. An admission of 
Abimelech’s plea, or an acknowledgment of his integrity of heart; 2. An 
instruction to him to take notice of God’s providence with regard to him. 


9198. vil. 5; Job\— Bp. Sanderson. 


xlii. 8; 1 Jo. vy. 16; 


Ja, v. 14, 15. 
Prophet, Heb.; 
Nabi. One who 


speaks in behalf of 
‘God 


Abimelech 
reproves 
Abraham, 
-who excuses 
his conduct 


A Ge. xxvi. 10. 
4 Ex, xxxii. 21. 


WiESExxXVicls een: 


xvi. 6. 


& 
v 


Ge. xii. 1; He. xi. 


Ge. xi. 29; 1 Th. 
- 22. 


_He is a prophet. — God had raised His servant to be a ‘‘ prophet.” With 
him God held such intimate intercourse as was not granted to other men, 
even in an age when Heaven lay more open to the eye of earth than it does 
now. This constituted him a mediator through whom the Divine will and 
favor could reach his contemporaries. Quite recently it had emboldened him 
to stand as intercessor between the sinful towns and the justice of Heaven. 
Even Abimelech was to beindebted for the pardon of his unwitting fault to the 
prayers of the very man who had misled him into it. ‘He is a prophet,” 
Bald. ie Voice in his dream, ‘‘and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.” 
— Dykes. 


9—13. (9) what . . us ?* placed us in peril by thy deceit. A well-grounded 
reproach this on the injustice of Abraham in involving Abimelech in sin. 
what . . thee,’ only a great injury could furnish a plea. hast .. sin? 
kingdoms suffer when kings are vile. deeds . . done, reproofs are the more 
terrible when a child of God is the subject of them at the hands of a world- 
ling. (10) what, etc.? what motive hadst thou? didst thou see my people 
taking the wives of strangers and murdering their husbands? (11) surely 
. . place, beware of rash conclusions: or of hastily judging of men’s moral 
character. The man judged was, in this case, better than the man judging 
slay . . Sake,’ those who do not fear God will have little regard for human 
rights. (12) and yet, etc.,* he tries to exonerate himself, but it is not legiti- 
mate since his motive was to deceive, (13) when. . wander. etc.’ The 
nore ioe nate ans Joined with a singularverb. Prob. an accommoda- 
tion to the poly theistic standpoint of Abimelech. 
while he explains his own ponditets bohen hee 


Chap. xxi. 1—8. GENESIS. 


Individual character.— Take the full stretch of time required by the 
Almighty in working out His purposes, and then it will be seen that under 
all appearances there was something which made every man chosen to leader- 
ship in the holy kingdom the best man that could have been chosen for the 
purpose. You say that Abimelech was better than Abraham, but you know 
nothing about Abimelech but what is stated in this chapter. You have seen 
Abimelech at his best and you have seen Abraham at his worst, and then you 
have rushed to a conclusion! This is not the right way to read history ; 


certainly not the right way to read the Bible. We are not to set act against|® 


act but life against life. Take life for life, spirit for spirit, character for 
character, a and through, and no man who is without Christ can com- 
pare for true and lasting dignity of soul with the least in the kingdom of 
heaven. — J. Parker. 


14 —18. (14) Abimelech . . Abraham, perh. to propitiate the favor of 
Abraham for the wrong he had done him. In the case of Pharaoh, some 20 
yrs. bef. gifts were bestowed for the sake of Sarah. (15) behold, etc., not 
unlike the former address of A. to Lot. (16) brother, a gentle reproof. a 
- . Silver,* prob. the value of the sheep and oxen: not money in addition. 
behold, eéc., a propitiatory gift, which will lead her and hers to overlook the 
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““Whenever 
thing is spoken 
against you that 
is not altogether 
true, do not pass it 
by or despise it 
because it is false ; 
but forthwith ex- 

mine yourself, 
and consicer what 
you have said or 
done that may 
administer a just 
oceasion of re- 
proof.”—Plutarch. 


any- 


Abraham in- 
tercedes for 
Abimelech 


alit.‘*a thousand 
silverlings,’”’ very 
little known of 
coins of this 


wrong done her. (17) Abraham .. Abimelech, he causes joy where he had 
caused sorrow. (18) for, etc., ‘God had visited all with incapacity, wh. 
visitation was now removed.” ‘ 

Supplementary note on vs. 16. — The meaning of the latter part of the verse 
is much disputed. Knobel renders, ‘It (the gift of 1,000 shekels) is to thee a 
covering of eyes (7. e. shalishut thine eyes that they see not, 7. e. shall blind 
thee that thou care not for what has happened, 7. e. shall reconcile and make 
amends to thee) in ref: to all wh. is with thee and with all (7. e. which has 
happened to thee and thy companions) ; thus thou art righted (thine injury 
atoned for).” Similarly Keil, Delitzsch, and Lange. I prefer this rendering. 
The LXX. gives it, ‘‘ These shall be to thee for an honor of thy countenance, 
and to all the women that are with thee; and speak the truth in all things.” 
The Vulgate, ‘‘ This shall be to thee for a veil of the eyes to all that are with 
thee, and wheresoever thou shalt go, and remember that thou hast been 
detected.” — Alford. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—5. (1) and. . said, God never forgets His word. (2) bare. . age,° 
nothing too hard for God. at. . time, see on xvii. 21. (8) Isaac,? laughter; 
or there shall be laughter, 1. e . joy in obedience to the divine command. (4) 
as .. him,’ God’s faithfulness suggestive of duty of obedience. (5) and,/ 
ete., ‘‘after all delays and difficulties the promised mercies of heaven come 
at last” Abraham waited 25 yrs. for the fulfilment of the promise. 

Birth of Isaac and of Christ. —1. Both births were announced long before. 
2. Both occurred at the time fixed by God. 3. Both persons were named before 
their birth. 4. Both births were supernatural. 5. Both births were the occa- 
sion of great joy. 6. Both births are associated with the life beyond. — T. H. 
Leale. 


Unchangeableness of God. — We have passed through one more year. Thank 
God, we are quit of it! One more long stage in the journey of life, with its 
ascents, and descents, and dust, and mud. and rocks, and thorns, and burdens 
that wear the shoulders, is done. The old year is dead. Rollitaway. Letit 
go. God, in His providence, has brought us out of it. It is gone; or rather 
its evil is gone: its good remains. The evil has perished, and the good sur- 
vives. And now we stand on the beginning of the next, the new, the present 
year. That God who has lifted us out from one into another out from one 
path into another, out from one experience into another, never forgot. He 
never did less, but always more than He promised. He has done exceeding 
abundantly more than we asked or thought. By His grace we have been 
what we have been ; by His grace we have experienced what we have experi- 
enced, and by His grace we shall have our experience in days to come. — 
H. W. Beecher. 


6—8. (6) God. . laugh,’ 7. e. made me torejoice. Herlaughter of a dif- 
ferent character recorded in xviii. 12. (7) who. . said, etc., who could have 


period. Cattle 
used to represent 
money wit. pas 
toral people; 
hence the word 

ecuniary is fr. 

at. pecus, cattle ; 
cattle forming the 
chief wealth of 
the Roms., some 
of whose coins had 
the figures of ani- 
malsstamped upon 
them. 


“To despise 
money on some 
occasions leads to 
the greatest gain.” 
— Terence. 


Isaac is born 


bGa. iv. 28, 28; Ge. 
xvii. 19. 


c He. xi. 11. 


d Ge. xvii. 19: Jos. 
xxiv. 3; Is. liv. 1. 


e Ge. xvii. 10; Ac. 
vii. 8. 


if Ge. xvii. 1, 17. 


With God nothing 
cab occur out of 
season, or fall 
otherwise than at 
the appointed time. 
— Leale. 


Isaac is 
weaned 


gq Ps. cxili. 9; Lu. 
1. 58. 
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The children of 
faith, though they 
may have their 
time of weeping, 
will also have their 
time to laugh.— 
Leale. 


Ishmael 
mocks Isaac 


aGe xvi. 15. 


bGa. iv. 29. 


dancing 
gracefully,” 
so attracting the 
favor, “of thie 
father, wh. moved 
the envy of Sarah. 


d Ga. iv. 22-31. 


**God’s_ favorites 
are the world’s 
laughing - stocks.” 
—M. Henry, 


**Levity of char- 
acter is the bane 
of all that is 
good and vir- 
tuous. ** — Seneca. 


Hagar and 
Ishmael are 
sent away 


e Ro. ix. 7, 8. 
Ff Ge. xvii. 20, 21. 


g Leathern bottle 
prob. made of skin 
of goat or kid 


h Jo. viii. 35. 


“Our conduct, in 
many occasions of 
private life, may 
admit of a certain 
courage being 
exercised, which 
is. not inferior 
to the warrior’s 
bravery; some 
occasions require 
even more per- 
severance and 
enduranee.”’— 
Cicero. 


the water is 
spent 


“Bless God that 
such merciful pro- 


anticipated, or believed the possibility of so strange an event. (8) weaned, 
Heb. vayiggamél, of wh. the idea is, return, requital, restitution. Weaning 
was often delayed until the child was 3 yrs. of age (2 Mac. vii. 27), and. . 
feast, most likely a religious festival. , : 

Abraham’s feast. —It is probable that Abraham gathered his friends and 
servants around him at this feast. The ‘‘ prophet” would not be likely to miss 
such an opportunity of discoursing upon God’s special favor to himself, and 
exhorting his company to trust in God, and to the praise of His name. They 
were all interested in those gifts of the Divine goodness imparted to this dis- 
tinguished man, in whose seed all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
— Leale. 


9— 11. (9) son, Ishmael was now fr. 15 to 17 yrs. old. mocking,? prob. 
deriding or teasing Isaac,° sarcastic laughter. (10) east out,? etc., rather un- 
fitting on the part of Sarah in view of the fact that she had given Hagar to 
her husband. (11) grievous, the father of both had a paternal regard for ea., 
he was perplexed and committed his way to the Lord. Moreover, Abraham 
could not forget that for many years he had looked upon Ishmael as the heir 
of the promise. 

Isaac and Ishmael separated. —It only needs a glance beneath the surface 
to see that the future course of these two great branches of the Abrahamic 
blood was destined to be so divergent, that their currents could no longer 
mingle with advantage to either. 1. So far as Ishmael was concerned, the 
archer and huntsman whose home was to be the desert, with his bow for his 
best inheritance, it was well that he should be early trained to the hardships 
of a nomadic chieftain. For his own comfort, he could not be too soon com- 
pelled to forego all idle dreams of one day succeeding to his father’s estate. 
It was the kindest thing for the youth to send him away from his father’s 
tents. Let it be remembered that he was not sent away from his father’s 
God. 2. For Isaac’s sake, on the other hand, it was scarcely less advisable 
to ‘‘cast out” the bondsmaid’s son. His yielding disposition was ill fitted 
to withstand the influence or endure the hostility of his older and more 
impetuous brother. Besides, the people of the covenant needed to be from 
the outset a separated people, kept clear of Gentile alliances. Ishmael’s 
mother was a pagan slave; out of her Egyptian home he married a pagan 
wife. From all such close contact with heathendom it was requisite to 
guard the selected family through which a purer faith was to be transmitted. 
--J. O. Dykes. 


12—14. (12) let . . grievous, be no longer sad or perplexed. Sarah. . 
voice, her desire received Divine confirmation. Isaae . . called,’ a clear 
limitation of promises to descendants of Abraham in the line of Isaac. (18) 
and .. also, etc.,f be assured that even Ishmael shall not be forgotten. 
‘ Itseemed to be aspecialty of Abraham’s descendants to multiply into nations; 
the very fact of descent from him is alleged as a reason why Ishmael should 
become one.” — Alford. (14) early etc., prompt obedience. bottle, Heb. 
hemath, 7. e. asack, shoulder, the usual manner of carrying burdens to this 
day. and .. away,’ with as much kindness and generosity as the circum- 
stances allowed. ehild, Heb. yeled, boy, lad, stripling. Beer-sheba, see on 
vs. 31, ab. m. 8. of Hebron. 

Expulsion of Hagar.—The conduct of Abraham, in this instance, seems 
cruel and unkind. But it must be noted—1. That he acted according to the 
Divine commands. His duty was clearly announced, but the performance 
of it was painful to his feelings. 2. Hagar, by this act, obtained her freedom. 
3. The mother and son were not hereby excluded from the covenant. 
Ishmael had been circumcised, and had the covenant promises. Nor were 
they excluded from intercourse with Abraham’s house (ch. xxv. 9.) 4. In 
this early age it was not a difficult thing to find a livelihood in the course of 
such a journey, Food could be obtained without injury to anyone. Accord- 
ingly we find that Ishmael chose to dwell in the wilderness, where he became 


an archer. The subsequent history shows that Hagar was able to provide 
for herself and her son. 


15, 16. (15) water . . bottle, a serious loss in that hot country. east . 

‘shrubs, exhausted by the journey and thirst she laid him there, leaving him 
fainting and prostrate, and turning away that she might not be compelled to 
look upon the sufferings of her son. A most pitiful picture is here presented, 


Chap. xxi. 17--28, GENESIS. 


(16) bowshot, 7. e., as far as an archer is accustomed to place the target 
let . . child, she believed him to be dying, and could not endure 


(Keil). 


the sight. lift . . wept, feeling her misery and helplessness. 
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B. C. cir. 1898. 


vision is made in 
the Gospel for the 


Hagar in the desert. — Consider; I. The position of Abraham’s servants. |relief and comfort 


Hagar is called ‘‘a bond woman ;” but she was no slave. Hagar was in real. 


ity lady’s maid to Sarah. II. What brought Hagar into the wilderness? The 
cause of it was the combined sin and folly of Sarah, Abraham, Hagar and|thankful that you 
Sarah’s presumption in giving Hagar to her husband ; Abraham’s 
weakness in yielding ; Hagar’s contempt of her mistress ; Ishmael’s mockery. pits 


Ishmael. 


Ill. Her condition when in the desert. 
was at hand. The well was close by when the bottle was empty. — 


‘*The distance of an arrow. So far as the arrow flies.” 


The common way Ofling 


of necessitous 
creatures; and, 
above all, be 


have been engaged 
seek and to 
e it, while so 


IV. The relief which, though unseen,|many are, as_ it 
We BR. Grant,|were, 
A bowshot. — This is a common figure of speech in their ancient writings. f 


dying for 
hirst in the midst 
of these overflow- 
streams.’’ — 


measuring a short distance is to s#y, ‘‘ Itis a call off,” i. e. so far as a man’s|Doddridge. 


voice can reach. ‘‘ How far is he off?” ‘‘ Oh, not more than three calls,” i 


“There is in the 


4.€-lheart of woman 


were three men stationed within the reach of each other’s voices the voice of|such a deep well 


the one farthest off would reach to that distance. — Roberts. 


17—21.(17)God . . lad, ‘‘ hissuffering and perishing condition had in itself 
a ‘voice’ which called loudly upon the divine compassion, and which God 
could hear.” — Bush. the. . God, 7. e. the Angel-Jehovah. for . . his, ref. 
to condition as well as place. (18) hold .. hand, support, comfort him, do 
not desert him. for. . nation, he shall not die. (19) God..eyes.. 
water, not that she had hitherto lacked the use of these organs of sense, but 
the well of water had thus far escaped her notice. gave .. drink, quenched 
the fever. and refreshed him. (20) God .. lad, blessed him in temporal 
respects. grew, toa vigorous manhood. areher, not only asa means of liv- 
"ing, but acc. to eget a warlike man. (21) Paran, prob. that now called 

El-Tih, i. e. ‘‘the wanderings.” and .. Egypt, custom then in the E. for 
mothers to choose wives for theirsons.6 [Thesimilarity in the narrative which 
closes here with that of the sixteenth chapter is used by the critics as an 


of love that no 
age can freeze it. 
— Bulwer Lytton. 


Ishmael 
revives and 
grows to 
manhood 


a Ge. xvi. 12, 


evidence of the theory that Gen. was not written by Moses, but compiled from], ge. xxiy. 4, 46: 


various documents. ] 

Thirst. — A writer tells of a surveying party who were resting at noon in 
Florida, when one of the chainmen exclaimed : ‘‘I would give fifty cents a 
swallow for all the water Icould drink.” While the men were thus talking, 
the surveyor saw a crow put his bill into a cluster of broad, long leaves, grow- 
ing on the side of a tall cypress. 
plant. The surveyor sprang to his feet with a laugh. ‘ Boys,” he said, 
‘‘that old crow is wiser than every one of us.” ‘‘How so?” they asked. 
““Why. he knows that there are a hundred thousand water tanks in this 

-forest.” ‘‘ Where?” they demanded, in amazement. The surveyor cut an air- 
plant in two, and drained nearly a pint of pure cold water from it. So God 
satisfies the longings of thirsty men. And God also provides living water for 
thirsty souls, and those who feel in their hearts longings such as earth can 
never satisfy, may hear the voice of Him who cried, ‘‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink !” — Bib. Ail. 


2224, (22) Phichol (the mouth of all) prob. a title, like Abimelech, grand 
vizier. God . . doest, hence A. would be valuable as an ally, invincible as a 
foe. (23)that.. ne, Jit. ‘if thou shalt lie unto me,” usual form of oath in 
E. according, ete.,< even a heathen sees that kindness should be returned. 
(24) and, etc.,? one of the earliest treaties onrecord. Both sides were equally 
bound, ; 

Eastern wells. -- Abraham takes occasion to remonstrate with Abimelech 
about a well which his people had seized. Wells were extremely valuable in 
Palestine on account of the long absence of rain between the latter or vernal 
rain ending in March, and the early or autumnal rain beginning in November. 
The digging of a well was therefore a matter of the greatest moment. and 
often gave a certain title to the adjacent fields. Hence the many disputes 
about wells, as the neighboring emirs or chieftains were jealous of rights so 
acquired, and often sought to enter by the strong hand on the labors of patient 
industry. — Murphy. 


25—28. (25) reproved, argued, expostulated. well, a most valuable prop- 
erty insuch a land, among a pastoral people. (26) and. . said, etc., he evi- 
dently admitted the justice of the reproof. (27) and, etc., intended for sacri- 


The leaves were those of a peculiar air- toy 


Ex. xxi. 10. 


Prayer.— A minis- 
ter once said to @ 


» “Can you 
pray? How did 
you ray?” He 


said, ‘Sir, I beg-. 
ged.’’— Valohiee 


Abraham 
makes a 
covenant 
with 
Abimelech 


c Jos. ii. 12. 


ad Ge. xxvi. 28; 1 
8S. xxiv. 21; Zec. 
viii. 23. 


“The reproof of a 


good man resem- ~ 


bles fuller’s earth 5 


it not only removes 
the spots from our 
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z. c. cir. 1898. |fice; Abraham asa ‘‘ prophet” of God, provided the victims for this religious 

chavactor abuse rite. (28) and, etc., prob. to ratify preceding covenant. — ‘ 

cubs off when it is} astern compacts —Mr. Bruce, relating the manner in which a compact 

dry.” —Witkinson.|was made between his party and some shepherds in Abyssinia, says, ‘‘ Medi- 
cines and advice being given on my part, faith and protection pledged on 
theirs, two bushels of wheat and seven sheep were carried down to the boat.” 


29--34. (29) what . . mean, etc., the heathen was not familiar with Hebrew 
a‘“12 brs, 8. of|customs. (80) and, etc., their acceptance by Abimelech, an acknowledgment 
eee ea thelof Abraham’s ownership of the well (31) Beer-sheba,* (‘‘ well of the oath,” 
TUINS OF a Birce|'| well of the seven.”) (32) they . . Philistines, 7. e Abimelech and Phichol. 
Seba, with two|(38) grove, or a tamarisk-tree. They grow to a great height and furnish a 
wells of Sal wide shade. =and . . God, not only publicly made a covenant, but privately 
Robinson, B. R., |-|.oueht help to keep it; the expression ‘‘ the everlasting God” is only found in 
b Ps. xc. 2 De [one other place, ‘‘ as the everlasting Vindicator of the faith of treaties, and as 
xxxiii. 27; 1 Ti. i-|the infallible Source of the believer's rest and peace.” — Murphy. (34) and. . 
Sond Ge. xxii,/4ays, in wh. Isaac grew old enough to carry the wood for the offering.« 

6. eae, ‘| Beer-sheba. — This locality was discovered by Robinson in Bir-es-seba, in 
“Public sharacters|the Wady-es-seba, twelve miles to the south of Hebron, with two deep wells 
cannot ears Aa of excellent water. The great well has an internal diameter at the mouth of 
the misdeeds of|twelve feet six inches. The shaft is formed of excellent masonry to a great 
those who act ua-|depth until it reaches the rock, and at this juncture a spring trickles perpetu- 
eer apne ee ally. Around the mouth of the well is a circular course of masonry, topped 
care, however,|oy a circular parapet of about a foot high ; and at a distance of ten or twelve 
what sort of serv |feet are stone troughs placed in a concentric circle with the well, the sides of 
mateehey aos a which have deep indentions made by the wear of ropes on the upper edges. 
on The second well, about 200 yards farther south, is not more than five feet in 


Beer-sheba 


are unexplained, 
that which is 
wrong is common- 
ly placed to their 
account.”—Fwiler. 


B. C. 1872. 
Abraham is 
commanded 


to offer up 
Isaac 


a.i.12; 1 Pe. i 
De. xiii. 8; 1 
x. 18. 


aJ 
7 


Co. 
e Jo. ili. 16. 
S2.Ch. ili. 1. 


g Ps. cxix. 60; Ma. 
x. 87; Lu. xiv. 26. 


“In all tempta- 
tions and trials, 
believe that God 
the Father doth 
govern your temp- 
tations; that the 
Holy Spirit. doth, 
and | shall assist 
you; that Jesus 
Christ was tempted 
to overcome in 
you; that the 
saints on earth 
pray for you — this 
will uphold and 
stay thee up 
though in the 
depth of troubles.” 
— Greenham., 


diameter, but is formed of equally good masonry, and furnishes equally good 
water. — Pulp. Com. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—3. (1) things, events previously recorded, esp. former trials. tempt,¢ 
try, put to the test. For A.’s good, not His own information. and.. am, 
‘what is thy pleasure” (Arab.) (2) take, etc.,* words that remind A. of the 
value of the sacrificedemanded. ‘‘That Abraham did not stagger on receiving 
this astounding injunction may be accounted for by remembering that the prac- 
tice of offering human sacrifices prevailed among the early Chaldeeans and 
Canaanites, and that as yet no formal prohibition, like that of the Mosaic code 
had been issued against them.” — Pulp. Com. Moriah,- (vision), prob. the 
mt. on wh the temple was built. — Josephus. (8) early,’ prompt, as usual; 
though now the duty was most painful. saddled, ordered it to be done by 
his servants. two.. men, 7.¢., his servants, see Gen. xiv. 24. and. . 
wood, provided ag. dearth of proper fuel in what might be a desert, moun- 
pepeus eestor or other hindrances to obtaining it rose up, set himself to 

e work, 

A difficulty removed — How could God command Abraham to sacrifice his 
son? We reply: God never intended the death of Isaac. The command was 
only asevere test of the absolute faith and unswerving obedience of His serv- 
ant Abraham. In the Napoleonic wars, it is said that once the emperors of 
Austria and Russia and the king of Prussia were discussing the unquestioning 
obedience of their soldiers. Each claimed the pre-eminence, in this regard 
for his own soldiers. They were sitting in a room in the second story. To 
test the matter, they agreed that each in turn should call up his sentinel at 
the door, and command him to leap out of the window. First the Prussian 
monarch called his man. ‘‘ Leap out of the window,” wasthe order. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty,” said the soldier, * it would kill me.” He was then dismissed, and 
the Austrian soldier was called. ‘Leap out of that window,” commanded 
the emperor. ‘‘I will,” said the man, ‘if you really mean what you say.” 
He was in turn dismissed, and the Czar called his man. “ Leap out. of that 
window,” cried the Czar. Without a word in reply, the man crossed him- 


self, and started to obey, but of course was stopped before he had reac! 

binge i ( ach 

window. Were the sovereigns guilty of murder? Surely not, Hotes 
nEpnee was not to sacrifice their soldiers, but only to test their obedience. — 
1b. Ill. : 


sens Serine wwe oan a ~~ 


Chap, xxii. q—14q. GENESIS, 
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4—8. (4) third day, from Beersheba to Moriah (afterwards Jerusalem) is 
about 45 miles. Assuming that he started late on the first day, traveled the 
whole of the second, and reached it early the third, would not make it diffi- 
cult to account for the seemingly long time taken in making the journey. 
saw .. Of, the Jewish tradition is that the place was pointed out by a lumi- 


B. Cc. 1872. 


behold the 
fire, but 


nous cloud. (5) abide . . ass, wh. he would not have said if the mt. had been|where is the 


very far off. The attendants were left behind partly to watch the animal, but 
also bec. the sacrifice was too solemn for any but the eyes of God. come.. 
you, he seems to have had faith that both would return.*, Some hold he 
intended to deceive his servants as to his purpose. (6) wood . . son,’ Isaac 
must have been strong to carry enough to consume the sacrifice. fire, brand 
or torch: another proof that the place was not very distant. knife, A. for- 
gets nothing. The sacrifice is already offered in intention and will. they. . 
together, A. in silence; Isaac in wonder. (7) where . . lamb, (1.) Isaac is 
ignorant of his father’s purpose, (2.) He is familiar with the customary sacri- 
fice, which shows that sacrifice is not of Mosaic origin. (8) God . . provide, 
A. has unlimited faith in God. Heb. yireh lo hasseh, will see for Himself the 
lamb. ‘‘Tho’ evasive to Isaac, yet happily framed.” 


Abraham and Isaac.— 


It was noon — 
And Abraham on Moriah bowed himself, 
And buried up his face, and prayed for strength. 
He could not look upon his son and pray ; 
But, with his hand upon the clustering curls 
Of the fair kneeling boy, he prayed that God 
Would nerve him for that hour. 


He rose up and laid 
The wood upon the altar. All was done. 
He stood a moment, and a deep flush 
Passed o’er his countenance ; and then he nerved 
His spirit with a bitter strength, and spoke : 
‘“«Tsaac! my only son!” The boy looked up, 
‘« Where is the lamb, my father? ”— Oh the tones, 
The sweet, familiar voice of a loved child ! 
What would its music seem at such an hour !- 
It was the last deep struggle. Abraham held 
His loved, his beautiful, his only son, 
And lifted up his arm, and called on God — 
And lo! God’s angel stayed him — and he fell 
Upon his face and wept.— WV. P. Willis. 


9—12. (9) altar, of earth, or loose stones. bound . . son,? who now must 
have known, and acquiesced in his father’s purpose. laid . . wood, and he 
finds that the victim is provided. (10) and, etc.,° what shall prevent the con- 
summation of the act? (11) angel .. Lord,’ the angel Jehovah, the cove- 
nant God. (12) for, etc.,9 ‘‘ the idea is simply that he knew by a new proof, 
by having actually made trial of him.”* 

The crucial test.—I. There come times in human life when men must 
undergo a crucial,test. II. The crucial test can only take place in reference 
to that which we love and value most. III. Abraham’s answer, ‘‘ My son, 
God will provide Himself a lamb,” is the sum of all mediatorial history; it is 
the main discovery of love. After all, what has.the world done but to find an 
altar ? It found the Cross; it never could have found the Saviour.—- J. Parker. 

Timely succor.— God is wise to conceal the succors he intends in the several 
changes of thy life, that so He may draw thy heart into an entire dependence 
on His faithful promise. Thus, to try the metal of Abraham’s faith, He let 
him go on till his hand was stretched forth, and then he comes to his rescue. 


13, 14. (13) behind 


immediately present. 


. Pam, 7. e., in the background behind the things 
thicket, in wh. some see a type of the crown of 


thorns. offered . . son, but Isaac was the true type of Jesus, and virtually 
offered. (14) Jehovah-jireh (the Lord will see, or provide), see on vs. 8. 
in . . seen, ‘‘the sense of the proverb will probably be expressed by under- 


standing it to mean that on the mount of Abraham’s sacrifice Jehovah would 
afterwards reveal himself for the salvation of his people, as he then interposed 


5 


lamb 


a He. xi. 17-19. 
b Jo. xix. 17. 


c Jos. makes Is. 25 
yrs. of age; others 
33, wh. was the age 
vf Christ at the 
crucifixion, 


“T know not 
whether that word, 
‘my father,’ did 
not strike Abra- 
ham as deep asthe 
knife of Abraham 
could strike his 
son.”—Bp. Hall. 


Abraham | 
prevented 
from offering 
Isaac 


d Ma. xxvii. 2; Is. 
liii. 7; Ph. ii. 8; Jo. 
x. 17, 18, 


e He. xi. 17-19; Ja. 
ii, 21-24. 


f1S8S xv. 22; Mi. 
vi, 7,8; Ep. ii. 10. 


g Ro. vili. 32. 


h Bush. ‘‘The 
original ‘I have 
known,'denotes an 
eventual knowing, 
a discovering by 
actual experi- 
ment.’ — Murphy. 


Jehovah- 

jireh 

“He that made 
Me beast brings 


im thither, fas- 
tens him _ there. 


Even in small 
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B. CG. 1872. 


things there is a 


” 


great providence. 
—Bp. Hall. 


Abraham 
dwells at 
Beer-sheba 


aHe. vi. 13, 14. 


b Lu. i. 72-7; Ga. 
fii. 7-16; Ac. il. 
5. 


‘*TIsaac had never 
been so precious 
to his father, if he 
had not been re- 
covered from 
death; if he had 
not been as mirac- 
ulously restored 
as given. Abraham 
had never been 
as blessed in his 
seed, if he had 
not neglected 
Isaac for God. 
The only way to 
find comfort in an 
earthly thing is to 
surrender it in a 
believing careless- 
ness into the 
hands of God.”— 
Bp. Hall. 


the pedigree of 
Rebekah 


c Ge. xi. 29. 


d The land of Uz. 
The country of 
Job was prob. so 
called fr. Huz. 


e Fr. whom perh 
the Chaldeans 
were derived.’’— 
Kalisch. 


f R. was the dau. 
of Isaac’s first 
cousin. 


B. c. 1860. 


the death of 
Sarah 


g 1 Ch. xxix. 15; 


Ps. cv. 9-12; He. 
xi. 9, 10; Ac. vit-5; 
He. xi. 13. 


‘A burial place is 
the first land that 
A. basin Canaan,” 
— Lightfoot. 


Death is the solemn 
thought of the 
world. Abraham, 
the chief example 


GENESIS. Chap. xxiii. 1—4. 
for the help of Abraham — a prophecy which was afterwards fulfilled in the 
manifestation of the Divine glory given in the Solomonic temple and in the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ.”—Pulp. Com. 


15—19. (15) angel, the same as in vs. 11. (16) By .. Sworn,* He could 
swear by no greater. God’s final promise to A., contirming all the rest. 
because, etc., A. inherits the reward of faith. (17) seed . . enemies, 7. ¢., 
they shall subdue them. To possess a gate was to hold the city to wh. it per- 
tained. (18) seed . . blessed? (see on xii. 3), they shall find their happiness 
in thy seed, 7. ¢., in the Messiah (19) they . . together, the Divine blessing 
resting on both. 

The promise to Abraham.— Notice — I. Its certainty —‘‘ by myself.” By —1. 
One who is able to perform His promises; 2. One who is willing to perform 
His promises ; 8. One with whom nonfulfilment of His word is impossible. 
IL. Its chief points. 1. Prosperity in worldly affairs , 2. Increase of number ; 
3. Extension of dominion; 4. Ability to lay the world under eternal obliga- 
tions. III. Its lessons tous. If we have faith and obedience like Abraham, 
like him, we shall also be blessed.—C. Johnstone. 

Perpetuated blessings.—It has been asked why the goodness of one man 
should extend to, and be rewarded in, successive generations, covering the 
remotest ages, and reaching to the close of our present economy. But is it 
not a fact that in the world of providence the very same thing occurs? Has 
not, for instance, such a character as Howard, the great philanthropist left ‘a 
mark upon the world that cannot be obliterated, and bequeathed influences 
that live after he has gone up higher? Do not millions shine in the light, and 
are not thousands of hearts warmed by the fires that were kindled in the days 
of the great reformation by Luther, by Ridley, Cranmer, Knox, Calvin and 
others? The discovery of printing, steam, the electric telegraph, are also 
illustrations, all tending to show that beneficent discoveries made by fathers 
break in benediction upon their children. — Cumming. 


20—24., (20) and, etc.,¢ this is prob. intended to intro. the acc. of the mar. 
of Isaac. Isaac was not to marry among the heathen, but with one who 
descended from the same stock as he. (21) Huz? (? light sandy soil). Buz 
(contempt). Kemuel (? assembly of God). (22) Chesede (gain). Hazo (vision). 
Pildash (? flame). Jidlaph (weeping). Bethuel (? man of God). (28) 
Rebekah (enchaining).f Nahor .. brother, his elder bro. (24) eoneubine, 
secondary wife. Reumah (exalted), Tebah (executioner). Gaham (? sun- 
burnt). Thahash (badger or seal). Maacha (oppression). 

The genealogy here given is undoubtedly introduced in order to make way 
for the following account of Isaac’s marriage to Rebekah, a daughter of the 
family of Nahor. It was contrary to the design of heaven that the family of 
Abraham should intermarry with the heathen races among whom he now 
dwelt, and to add to the recent tokens of the Divine favor, he is now 
cheered by the welcome tidings of the prosperity of his brother's house, in 
which he would not fail to perceive how kindly God was preparing the way for 
Ms eHCE happiness of His son and the further fulfilment of His promises. — 

UST, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


i—4. (1) Sarah . . old, S. the only woman whose age is mentioned in the 
Bible. Her son, Isaac, was now 87 yrs. old. (2) Kirjath-arba (city of Arba), 
the Jews interpret it, ‘‘city of the four,” bec. Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were buried there. ‘‘Here Abraham had resided, and, having been 
absent some forty years, had returned. This was a most ancient city, the 
earliest seat of civilized life, having been built seven years beforo Zoan, the 
oldest capital of Egypt (Num. xiii. 22). It is now atown of some prominence, 
but chiefly notable for the mosque built over the tomb of Sarah.” — Jacobus. 
Abraham . . her, either A. was absent fr. home or prob. he went to Sarah's 
tent. (3) and .. dead, ‘‘Abraham must be thought of as ‘weeping 
over the face’ of Sarah (2 Kings xiii. 14), and he rises up from the face of his 
dead.” — Alford. sons of Heth, elsewhere called Hittites. (4)1.. you,vasa 
pease be he wandered ab. with his flocks. give .. you, first mention of 
a burial. 


Chap. xxiii, s—20. GENESIS. 67 


The purchased grave (on the whole chapter).— Look upon the purchase of B. c. 1860. 
the field of Machpelah in its connection with: I. Sarah; it is a token of cfaerinteonger and 
respect to the dead. The body deserves such respect, because: 1. It has been unavhagortne falth, 
the man’s dwelling place ; 2. It has assisted the soul to express itself ; 3. It is|weeps for his dead. 
destined for a higher and nobler service. II. Abraham himself. It shows|— 2% 
that he prepared for death. III. The Jewish nation. Itserves as a monu- 
ment an ow instruction. — Jenkins Jones. 

Sarah. —She is the only woman in the sacred writings whose age, death 
and burial are distinctly noted. And she has been dsoried worthy of higher ae De beans 
honor ; for Paul (Gal. iv. 22, 23) makes her a type of the church of Christ ;|reveals the glories 
and her faith is particularly celebrated in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xi./of heaven to the 
11). With Sarah the promise of the incarnation of Christ commenced, mere Pinristinn. 
though a comparatively obscure prophesy of it had been delivered to Eve, 
and with Mary it terminated, having had its exact completion. Thus God 

ut more honor upon those two women than upon all the daughters of Eve 

sides. — A. Clarke. 


5—9. (5) saying, acc. to LXX., “Saying, not so.” (6) lord, a‘ title of|Abraham 
respect like our sir. mighty prince, lit. a prince of God: in ref. to hisitreats for 
wealth. choice, etc., either ‘‘the choicest of our,” etc., or, “in any thoulthe cave of 
shalt choose.” (7) and . . stood, in buying and selling, the traders sat Machpelah 
down, and when the bargain was made they rose up and courtesied. (8) If ic 
. . mind, if this be your pleasure, if you are willing. Ephron (fawn-like).|¢ Ge. xiii. 2; xiv. 
Zohar (whiteness). (9) give, sell, let me have, the intercession of mediators is a|’* 
universal custom in the east. Machpelah,® (double cave), either a cave having|} Robinson, B. R. 
two cavities or two entrances. It wasthe custom to bury in caves, natural|ii.431; Thomson, L. 
or artificial. for. . worth, a fair price.. Heb. bakkeseph, for full silver, ne Fes ere 
the first money transaction on record. append x. 2 

Oriental politeness. — The politeness of Abraham may be seen exemplified] ae 
among the highest and the lowest people of the East : in this respect nature Ferrey encase 
seems to have done for them what art has done for others. With what grace/human life, and 
do all classes bow on receiving a favor, or in paying their respects to aljeven goes very far 
superior! Sometimes they bow down to the ground ; at other times they put towertsy oe 
their hands on their bosoms, and gently incline the head ; they also put the font things evil. — 
right hand on the face in a longitudinal position ; and sometimes give a long|Leale. 
and graceful sweep with the right hand, from the forehead to the ground. — 

Roberts. 


10— 16. (10) audience . . city, gate of city was the forum, place of/Abraham 
justice, business, etc. (11) Lord... give, etc., customary expressions|buys the 
of politeness, still com. in transacting business in the E. He had no desire to|cave 
fix a price, but he desired an equivalent. (13) give .. field, A. insists on : 
paying a fixed price for it. (15) four. . silver, as .the word shekel« =)? In hee Benes 
weight, the value of these 400 ‘‘ weights” of silver not accurately known,|the N. Test. ‘Ma. 
but reckoning the shekel at about 60 cents, he paid about $240. (16) current|xvii. <4) identify 
. - merehant, Jit. silver passing with the merchant. } ; ims ae pith 

Arab politeness.—In making purchases from an Arab his politeness is|wh would make 
almost amazing. When the price is asked, he replies, ‘‘ Whatever you please, |the shekel nearly 
my lord.” When pressed for.a more definite answer, he says, ‘‘ Take it with- a pts oy nals 
out money.” One cannot but remember, under any circumstances, Abra-|,  iittle ere 
ham’s treaty with the sons of Heth for the cave of Machpelah. Our feelings|value than half 
of romance, however, are somewhat damped when we find that the price ulti-|@ ah of our 
timately demanded is four or five times the value of the article. An Arabjine “held thecs. 
always tells you that his house is yours, his property is yours, he himself is/fore, would have 
your slave; that he loves you with ali his heart, would defend you with his|been Le nt 
life, etc. etc. This all sounds very pretty, but it would be just as well not to) “sik Com. oa 
rely too much on it, for fear of disappointment. — Porter. 


17 — 20. (17) field, district, portion of land. sure, Heb, yakom, stood ; i. e.|the burial 
were made stable, confirmed. (18) before . . city, the bargain was ratified|of Sarah 


. in the presence of competent witnesses. ‘‘ This also is true to life. When any 


sale is now to be effected in a town or village, the whole pepenien gather hoe ie pe ed 
about the parties at the usual place of concourse, around or near the gateliv. 7-10." ° 
where there is one.””— Thomson’s ‘‘ Land and Book.” (19) and. . this, 

having secured and paid for the land. before Mamre, in the face of ; or, E. It buries every 


of M. (20) were. . Abraham,? Uit., ‘‘stood firm to Abraham,” every ra ee dus 
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B. c. 1860. 


extinguishes every 
resentment. From 
its 


foud regrets and 
tender recollec- 
tions. ho can 
look down upon 
the grave of an 
euemy, and not 
_ feel a compunc- 
tious throb that 
he should have 
warred with the 
poor handful of 
dust that lies 
mouldering before 
him?” — ash- 
Irving. 

is 
common 
treasury td which 
we must all be 
taxed.’ — Burke. 


B.C. 1857 


Abraham sends 
his servant 

to find a wife 
for Isaac 


a Ge. xxi. 5. 
b Ge. xv. 2. 
c Ge. xvii. 29. 


d Ge. xxvii. 46; 2 
Co. vi. 14. 


e De. vii. 3. 


‘The  homeliest 
services that we do 
in an honest call- 
ing. though it be 
but to plough, or 
dig, if done in 
obedience, and 
conscious of God’s 
commandment, is 
crowned with an 
ample reward.” — 
Bishop Hall. 


Ex. xxill. 
8. XXxiv. 7. 


20; 


‘**God has set the 
type of marriage 
before us through- 
out all creation. 
Each creature 
seeks its perfec- 
tion through being 
blent with 
another. Precious, 
excellent, glorious 
is that word of 
Holy Ghost, ‘the 
heart of the hus- 
band doth safely 
trust in her.’ ’— 
ther. 


GENESIS. Chap. xxiv. 1—9. 


The cave of Macpelah.— A Mohammedan mosque is built over the cave, 
and ordinarily no Christian is allowed to enter the mosque. An exception 
was made for the Prince of Wales and his party in 1862, but not even the 


peaceful bosom|Mohammedans themselves attempt to enter the cave beneath. See an inter- 
springs none but 


esting account of the Prince of Wales’ visit in Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. I. 
appendix. Sarah’s tomb. — Only one European, Pierroti, an Italian architect 
in the service of the Sultan, has ever seen more than the floor of the upper 
chamber, with its six tawdry erections, placed there in accordance witha 
practice usual in Mahometan sepulchres. Pierotti, daringly pressing after the 
chief Sanon, or priest of the mosque, when he was entering the lower story on 
a special occasion,-found the entry was by a horizontal door in the porch. 
First a carpet, then a grated iron door, was lifted ; after which a narrow stair 
appeared, cut in the rock. Undeterred by blows and violence, he managed to 
descend this far enough to see into the lower cavern in a northern direction, 


(and to notice sarcophagi of white stone; the true tombs of some of the illus- 


trious dead, in striking corroboration of the statement of Josephus, that they 
were of fair marble, exquisitely wrought. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that the remains of the three generations of patriarchs and their wives, Rachel 
alone excepted, still lie safely in this their venerable sepulchre. — C.. Geikie. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—6. (1) old,* 137 yrs. at death of Sarah ; and 140 at mar. of Isaac, who was 
then 40. (2) servant,® prob. Eliezer of Damascus. hand. . thigh, form of 
adjuration mentioned only in one other place, where Jacob requires the same 
ceremony from Joseph.* (3) take. . Canaanites,’ alicentious, heathen, 
doomed race. (4) go... country,’ Mesopotamia, vs. 10, his people were the 
Shemites. (5) will. . land, a natural supposition, commendable caution. 
(6) beware .. again, not that I. ever lived there, but because he regarded 
him, tho’ unborn, as coming out with him; or bec. he viewed himself and 
descendants as a whole. 

How Isaac got his wife. —I. Thecareful father. 1. Abraham’s godliness. 2. 
Abraham’s steadfast faith in God’s promises and God’s providence. 
3. Abraham’s prudent precautions, II. The prayerfulservant. 1. His prayer. 
2. His patience. 3. His praise. 4. His prudence. III. The wished for wife. 1. 
Her beauty. 2. Her graciousness. 3. Her energy. 4. Her resoluteness. 
IV. The issue. 1. What Abraham desired. 2. What Eliezer prayed for. 3. 
What Isaac wanted. — W. S. Smith. 

Marriage in the East. — Among the Jews the father of a family selects 
wives for his sons, and husbands for his daughters. If ason had a preference 
fo’ any person as his wife, he asked the father to obtain her from her father. 
No young man thinks of making a marriage contract for himself. In case 
the father is dead, the eldest brother takes the father’s place. Where the 
intended bride lives at a distance, the matter is sometimes intrusted to some 
faithful servant or agent, as was done by Abraham in relation to his son 
Isaac. — Grant’s Nestorians. 


7—9. (7) The . . heaven, Heb. Jehovah. the God of heaven. he . . thee,‘ 
A. believes that his servant’s way will be opened and all hindrances will be 
removed. thou. . thence, meaning his mission was to be successful. (8) 
if . . thee, etc., the servant’s responsibility ceased when he had done all he 
could. A. has no doubt of the issue. only . . again, on no acc. is the serv- 
ant to promise his kindred to return and bring Isaac thither. (9) master, 
Heb. adonazt, lord. 

Bring not my son thither again.— ‘‘ Bring not my son.thither again ” — 
I. Lest he fall into the habits of his kindred. II. Lest my own labors prove to 
have been in vain. III. Lest the promises made to me be annulled. IV Lest 
thou thyself be ever troubled with the gnawings of an awakened conscience, 
and a sense of a non-fulfilment of thy duty tome. —J. A. Woodhead. 

His angel. — Abraham was persuaded God would send His angel to bring 
the affair to a happy issue. And when we seem drifting toward some great 


upturning of our life, or when things seem to come all of a sudden and in 
crowds upon us, so that we cannot judge what we should do, it is an animat- 
ing thought that another eye than ours is penetrating the darkness, finding 


for us a way through all entanglement and making crooked things straight 
for us. -- Dods. 


Chap. xxiv. ro—a5, GENESIS. 


10—14. (10) ten . . master, to carry the 
of his master, and carry back the bride and her attendants. for. . han 
implying that the camels were well laden; many servants also needed for 
protection. unto ..Nahor, Haran or Charran,* (11) kneel, posture o 
camel resting. time .. water, lit. at the time of the going forth of the 
woman-drawers of water. ‘It is the work of females in the East to draw 


water both morning and evening; and they may be seen going in groups to|%6e = aie 
the wells, with their vessels on the hip or on the shoulder.”— Roberts’ ‘« Ori-|yii 2. | 


Loag ry to maintain the dignity] 
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ithe servant 
departs to 


the City 
of Nahor 

48 5 
Ac. 


i 


ental Illustrations.” (12) send . . speed, Heb. hatereh, cause it to happen. bNe. i. 11; ad 


(18) behold, etc., the season is opportune; all the industrious and health 
daughters of the people will come hither. (14) and. . pass, he seeks ev 
dence of God’s choice. 
the most likely. 
request. 
maiden. 
suitable wife for a pastoral chief. thereby . . master,< 
his master than of himself. 


y 


and she, efc., the sign fixed upon was the kindly disposition of the 


Syl seers 
5,6; Ph. iv 6 


sal - l-eJu, vi 17:18. 
to . . say, he would use his judgment in accosting vi. 7; xiv. 10; xx. 7. 
let . . drink, he would test her amiability by a simple 


‘Marriage is the 
best state for 
man in general ; 


let . . Isaac, one of such a temper and so employed would be ajand every man 
e thinks:more of|!S & Worse man 


in proportion as 
he is unfit for the 


The wells. —A modern guide book could hardly furnish a truer picture of|marriage state.” 


what occurs at the close. of every day in the vicinity of Eastern villages than 
this description written so many thousand years ago. 
universally just out of the town; those who draw water are women ; they 
carry their pitchers upon their heads or shoulders ; and often have to go down 
a flight of steps in drder to reach the water. How vividly depicted in my 
mind are the scenes embodying these traits of oriental life. — Hackett. 


15—20, (15) before, efc.,? his fidelity rewarded by a prompt answer. vs. 
45 shows that the prayer was not articulate, but offered ‘‘in his heart.” 
Rebekah, etc.,* see on xxii. 20. shoulder, a practice com. with the Hebs. 
(16) fair . . upon, not simply good-looking, but appearing good, lit. ‘‘ good 
of countenance.” virgin . . her, unmarried, chaste, modest. neither. . 
her, a repetition of former thought, by way of emphasis. went. . well, 
steps leading toit. (17) ran, etc., his eagerness denotes his hopefulness. (18) 
drink,’ first pt. of required sign is met. lord, equivalent to our sir. If the 
servant was Eliezer, he was prob. an old man. (19) said, without being 
asked: last pt. of the sign. (20) hasted, alacrity in kindness. 

Rebekah. — Rebekah — I. Came of good stock. II. Was trained in habits of 
industry. III. Had a virtuous character: looked good, was chaste, and 
modest — did not speak first to the servant. IV. Was courteous, ‘“‘ my lord.” 
V. Was good-natured: cheerfully doing more than requested. Let maidens 
seek to be like Rebekah. 

Drawing water. — Her response was prompt and cordial. She was bearing 
her pitcher upon her shoulder, as we suppose, and naturally let it down upon 
her hand. This civility and courtesy added to the already favorable impres-— 
sion. It happened somewhat differently with us. We came up to a cistern. 
hewn out of the limestone rock, and were very thirsty after a hot ride on the 
road from Jericho to Jerusalem. The cistern was well supplied with rain- 
water, covered over with green scum. Our dragoman let down his skin 
bucket or bottle by a cord, and drew up the water clear and cool from 
beneath the surface. He poured it into acup and was handing it to one of 
our ladies, when an old sheikh, who had escorted us, seized the cup, demand- 
ing to be served before the lady. On his being stoutly refused by our drago- 
man, he mounted his beast in a surly mood and rode off immediately. 
—ZJucobus. 


21—25. (21) wondering, etc., amazed; rapt in contemplation; attitude of 
expectancy. held .. peace, thinking perh. that her tongue would betray 
her. (22) ear-ring, R. V., ‘<a golden ring,” prob. nose-ring: still worn in E. 
bracelets, etc., what present more likely to succeed. (23) whose. . thou? 
he desired to know of her kindred, vs. 4. ‘is . . in? by this he might judge 
of the size of the establishment. (24) and, efc., her answer resolved his 
doubts, confirmed his hopes, filled him with joy. 

Earring. — The thing really intended seems to be a ring or jewel for the 
nose ; but our translators, having no knowledge of such an ornament, which 
geemed to them to imply an absurdity, have carefully avoided the true idea 


The wells exist almost|inoughtful, 


— Johnson, 
“When we are 
ener- 
getic and faithful 
in doing our own 
part, then we have 
the best reason 
for trusting in 
Providence. 


Rebekah 


d Is. Ixv. 24; Dav 
He 23; Ps. xxxiv- 


e Pr. xxxi. 27. 


Preexxxiy cos 
e. iii. 8. 
“Tf it is remem- 
bered that camels, 
though endowed in 
an almost marvel- 
lous degree with 
the power of 
enduring _ thirst, 
drink, when an 
oP pore te Tey: 
offers, an  enor- 
mous quantity of 
water, it will be 
acknowledged that 
the trouble to 
which the maiden 
cheerfully su b- 
mitted 


nary patience.’’— 
Katlisch. 

Rebekah was a 
true mother of the 


Church, for it is 
the office of the 
Church to perform 
large and cheerful 
services for man- 
kind.— Hom. Com. 


Rebekah’s 
kindness 
and its 
reward 


“It is sufficient if 
we have clear 
light for the pext 
duty which lies be- 
fore us. When 
Providence opens 


everywhere, except in Isa. iii. 21,the translator of which portion had probably 
gained some information, not possessed by the others, of this peculiarity of 


our way we should 
follow.” 
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“ Kind ess, in wo- 
man,nt her beau- 
teous :0oks, shall 
win my love.’ 
Shakespeare 


Rebekah 
tells her 
mother 


a@ Ge. xxxii. 10; Ps 
xcviii. 3. 


“The ocd wife is 
none of our dainty 
dames, who love to 
eppent. in a variety 
of suits every day 
new. But our good 
wife sets up a 
sail according to 
the keel of her 
husband’s_ estate; 
and, if of high 
pereutanc: she 

oth not so re- 
member what she 
was by birth, that 
she forgets what 
she is by match.” 


Oriental ornament. Yet all their care could not preclude an occasional allu- 
sion to it, as in Prov. xi. 22, where it could not but be rendered ‘‘a jewel ina 
swine’s snout.” The extensive use of nose ornaments among the Arabian and 
other females of the East having now become known, modern translators 
render the present text “ nose ring,” as is done in the Arabic and Persian ver- 
sions. — Bush. 


26—28. (26) WOrShIp pet, thanking God for this happy termination of his 
journey. (27) Blessed, etc., if vocal, it was uttered while R. was running to 
the house. I... way,? one must be in the way of duty, obedience, prov- 
idence, if he would have God to lead him. (28) ran, full of wonder at what 
she had heard; and joy, bec. of the presents she had received, her. . 
house, women’s apartments or tents distinct fr. those ofthe men. A dau. in 
the E. is more familiar with her mother than her father. things, that a 
messenger had come from Abraham. Perh. the nose-ring and bracelets 
might tell their own story. 

Mothers and daughters. — This relation should be marked by —I. Confi- 
dence on the side of the daughter. II. Sympathy on the side of the mother. 
Learn —(1) Happy the mother whose daughter withholds no secrets from her; 
(2) Happy the daughter whose mother is always ready to hear and advise. 

‘* T being in the way.” — That is the great thing, to get into the way. What 
is the way? It is doing what the Bible tells us ; it is loving Jesus, and trust- 
ing Jesus, and doing things for His sake. It. is trying to look on things as 
Jesus would look on them, and trying to do things as Jesus would do them. 
That is getting on the way. The way to Jesus is trying to be like Jesus. 
But how did this man keep the way? You know, many get on the right road 
at the first, but afterwards, when they come to cross-roads, and roads that 


Fuller. 


“Take the daugh- 
terofa good 


lead out of roads, they often go astray. How did this man keep the right 
way? Because the Lord led him! ‘I being in the way, the Lord led me.” 
Yes; and when we are on the way to the house of the Master’s brethren, the 


mother.”— Fuller. |T ord Himself goes with us, and leads us. — J. Reid Howatt. 


Laban and 
Eliezer 


_ 29—88. (29) Laban? (white), prob. a youth at this time. The supposition is, 
in view of the prominence of Laban in the transaction, that Bethtislwas dead. 


b Ge. xxvii. 43-45 ||(30) Saw . . hands, etc., tho’ seemingly disinterested, yet in view of the mer- 


xxix. 1-30; etc. 
c Pr. xix. 6. 
fii. 12; Jo. 


work, save th 
which is sordidly 


cenary character of Laban as afterwards revealed, no doubt the sight of the 
jewels appealed strongly to his covetous mind. (31) eome.. without ? 
Laban influenced by customs of hospitality, and perh. also by his sister’s pres- 
ents.“ for . . camels, Laban had ordered the servants to do this. (82) man 
. . house, 7. ¢., A.’sservant. he. . camels, 7.e., Laban. water. . feet, 
see on xviii. 4. (83) eat. . errand,’ he had come a long journey, yet thinks 


selfish ; there is no}/more of his master’s interests than his own gratification. 


irreligious work 
save that which is 
morally wrong; 
while in every 
sphere of life “*the 
post of honor is 
the post of duty.” 
—Chapin. 

““Whoso escapes & 
duty avoidsa 
gain.’—Theo. 
Parker. 


Eliezer’s 
address 


e 
**Tt is meet that we 
should plume our- 
selves rather on 


Pr. x. 22; xxii. 4. 


Duty and self-denial.— There is a beautiful legend illustrating the blessed- 
ness of performing our duty at whatever cost to our own inclination. A beau- 
tiful vision of our Saviour had appeared to a monk, and in silent bliss he was 
gazing upon it. The hour arrived at which it was his duty to feed the poor 
of the convent. He lingered not in his cell to enjoy the vision, but left it to 
perform his humble duty. When he returned, he found the blessed vision 
rs wale for him, and uttering these words, ‘‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must 

ave fled.” 


34—88. (34) and, etc., the master’s name ‘vould at once intro. him. (35) 
greatly,’ variously, abundantly. great, rich and powerful. flocks, etc.. 
elements of wealth that would be well understood by these pastoral people. 
(36) Sarah, they would recall her name. son. . old, a hint that Isaac was 
now young: him .. hath, this young man, the sole heir. (37, 38) swear, 
see on vs. 8. 

A faithful servant. —The Rev. S. W. Hanna says: ‘‘On the 10th of June, 


acting the part of| 
a servant properly 
than that of the 
master, first, to- 
wards the laws,and 
next towards our 
elders." — Plato. 


“The great high- 
road of human 
welfare lies along 


1770, the town of Port-au-Prince was utterly overthrown by a dreadful earth- 
quake. From one of the falling houses the inmates had fled, except a negro 
woman, the nurse of her master’s infant child. She would not desert her 
charge, though the walls were even then giving way. Rushing to its bedside 
she stretched forth her arms to enfold it. The building rocked to its founda. 
tion —the roof fell in. Did it crush the hapless pair? The heavy fragments 
fell indeed upon the woman, but the infant escaped unharmed : for its noble 
protectress extended her bended form across the body, and at the sacrifice of 
ner own life preserved her charge from destruction.” 


Chap, xxiv. 39—54. GENESIS, 


(fis 


89-41, see on vss. 5-8. 

_ Eliezer’s em (vss. 84-49). — Eliezer’s og the first in the Bible, con- 
sidered as—I. The s h of aservant. IL. Thespeech of a master. III, A 
speech which turns the heart to the master. 

Examples of successful men. — Amos Lawrence said, when asked for advice, 
““Young man, base all your actions upon a principle of right; preserve your 
integrity of character; and in doing this, never reckon the cost.” A. T. Stew- 
art, the merchant-prince of New York, says, ‘‘ No abilities, however splendid, 
can command success without intense labor and persevering application.” 
Nicholas Longworth, the Cincinnati millionaire, says, ‘“‘I have always had 
these two things before me: Do what you undertake thoroughly. Be faithful 
in all accepted trusts.» 


42—46, see on vss. 12-14. 

Eliezer’s piety (vss. 42-44). — Eliezer, the earthly messenger of Abraham, 
the convoy of the heavenly messengers. A pious diplomat, accompanied 
the Angel of the Lord. The love and truth of God is a foundation for love and 
‘truth among men. — Lange. 

Women drawing water. — It is still the proper business of the females to sup- 
ply the family with water. From this drudgery, however, the married women 
are exempted, unless when single women are wanting. The proper time for 
drawing water in those burning climates is in the morning, or when the'sun 
is going down; then they go forth to perform that humble office, adorned 
with their trinkets, some of which are often of great value. Agreeably to this 
custom, Rebekah went instead of her mother to fetch water from the well, 
and the servant of Abraham expected to meet an unmarried female there who 
might prove a suitable match for his master’s son. The young women of 
Guzerat daily draw water from the wells, and carry the jars upon the head 
but those of high rank carry them upon the shoulder. 
Rebekah carried her pitcher; and proba 
was the daughter of an Eastern prince. 


in 


In the same way 
ly for the same reason — because she 


47—49. (47--487), see on vss. 22-26. my.. daughter, Rebekah was A.’s 
brother’s grand-dau. A way Orientals have of mixing up relationships. It 


has its origin in the unity of the family, so strongly held by the ancient «we ail originall 
(49) if .. master, if you will respond to his wish. that. . turn,|came 


Hebrews. 
4. e. go elsewhere to fulfil my mission. 

Eastern marriages. — The whole conduct of this affair is calculated to sur- 
prise an European reader. A servant is sent on a distant journey, with full 
powers to select a wife, and conclude a marriage for his’ master’s son. The 
servant addresses himself to the lady’s father and brother, and they agree to 
his proposals without consulting Rebekah. The agent makes valuable pres- 
ents to the lady and her relations, and carries her away, and Isaac and 
Rebekah meet as man and wife without having ever seen each other before; 
but all this is most precisely analogous to uses which still prevail in the East, 
with some small diversity in different nations.— Bush. 


50—54. (50) Laban, a bro. acting as joint guardian of his sister. Bethuel, 
who may have been aged andinfirm. The.. Lord, this they knew fr. the details 
to wh. they had listened. we. . good, i. e. cannot say anything against the 
measure. (51) behold, etc., acc. to custom the matter was settled by the 
guardians of R., analogous to usages still prevalent in the East. (52) wor- 
shipped,’ thanking God for the successful issue of his mission. (53) jewels, 
etc., bridal gifts to confirm the contract. (54) they .. drink, the mission 
accomplished, he reclined to eat and drink. send. . master, this servant 
was no loiterer. ; 

Calmness and resolution in duty.— There are few things more beautiful than 
the calm and resolute progress of an earnestspirit. The triumphsof genius may 
be more dazzling ; the chances of good fortune may be more exciting ; but 
neither are at all so interesting or so worthy as the achievements of a steady, 
faithful, and fervent energy The moral elements give an infinitely higher 
value to the latter, while, at the same time, they bring it comparatively within 
the reach of all. Genius can be the lot of only.a few; good fortune may come 
to any, but it would be the part of a fool to wait for it; whereas all may work 


B. ©. 1857. 


the old highwa 
of steadfast well- 
doing; and they 
who are the most 
rsistent, and 
work in the truest 
spirit, will invari- 
ably be most suc- 
cessful ; success 
treads on the heel 
of every right 
effort.”—S. Smiles. 


“The hand that 
hath made you 
fair, hath made 
you good; the 
goodness that is 


by cheap in beauty, 


makes beauty brief 
in goodness; but 
grace being the 
soul of your com- 
pons should 

eep the body of it 
ever fair.’’—Shake- 
speare. 


“A virtuous 
mind in a fair 
body is indeed a 
fine picture in a 
good light, and 
therefore it is no 
wonder that it 
makes the beau- 
tiful sex all over 
charms,” — Addi. 


son. 


a Ps. 


Perici 6.6.45 leomiat VD 
Xlviii. 14; Pr. iii. 6. 


Ms 
from _ the 
woods; it is hard 
to eradicate from 
any of us the old 
taste for the tattoo 
and the war-paint; 
and the moment 
that money gets 
into our pockets, 
it somehow or an- 
other breaks out 
in ornaments on 
our person, with- 
out always giving 
refinement to our 
manners,’ 
Whipple. 


Laban and 
Bethuel 
consent 


b Ps. cxvi. 1, 2. 


The Ohurch 
promptly obeys 
the call of her 
Lord, and listens 
to no other voice, 
She is persuaded 
that in Him alone 
all her joy and 
prosperity are to 
be found.-- Hom: 
Com. 


with heartiness and might in the work to which they have given themselves. 
— Tulloch 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxiv. 55—67- 


B. C. 1857. 


Rebekah 


consents 

a Ge. xxxv. 8. 

“Tt is the most 
momentous ques- 
tion a woman is 
ever called upon 
to decide, whether 
the faults of the 
man she loves are 
beyond remedy, 
and will drag her 
down, or whether 
she is competent 
to be his earthly 
redeemer, and lift 
him to her own 
level. -- Holmes. 

“ It isa mistake to 
consider marriage 
merely as a scheme 
of happiness. It 
is also a hond of 
service It is the 
most ancient form 
of that social 
ministration which 
God bas ordained 
for all human 
beings.’’ — Chapin. 


Isaac meets 
Rebekah 


b Jos. i. 8; Ps. i. 2; 
Ixxii. 12; cxix. 15; 
exliii.5. ~ 

“Te is customary 
for both men and 
women, when an 
Emir or _ great 
personage is ap- 
proaching, to 
alight some time 
before he comes up 
to them. Women 
frequently refuse 
to ride in the pres- 
ence of men; and 
when a company 
of them are to 
pass through a 
town, they often 
dismount an 
walk.” -- Thomson. 


_** Meditation is the 
soul’s perspective 
vege whereby, in 

er long removes, 
she discerneth 
God, asif he were 
nearer at hand.”— 


55 —60. (55) brother, source of authority. mother, moved by affection. 
let . . ten, R. was a good dau., of whom they were not anxious to be rid 
(56) hinder, etc., he perh. is thinking of his master’s anxiety for his return. 
(57) inquire, etc., as to the time she preferred in departing. (58) I will go, 
it shall not be told Isaac that she was an unwilling bride. (59) nursé, as a 
female attendant and friend ; one who by her relation was dear. Her name 
was Debor:h.* (60) blessed, 7. e. invoked a blessing. mother, efc., this is 
the form of an ancient solemn benediction. To be the mother of a great pro- 
geny was considered a great honor. seed .. gate see on Gen. xxii. 17.. 

Rebekah and her nurse. — How often have scenes like this led my mind to 
the patriarchal age! The daughter is about for the first time to leave the 
paternal roof : the servants are allin confusion ; each refers to things long 
gone by, each wishes to do something to attract the attention of his young 
mistress. One says, ‘‘ Ah! do not forget him who nursed you when an 
infant ;” another, ‘‘ How often did I bring you the beautiful lotus from the 
distant tank! Did I not always conceal your faults?” The mother comes. 
to take leave. She weeps, and tenderly embraces her, saying, ‘‘ My daughter, 
I shall see you no more. Forget not your mother.” The brother enfolds his. 
sister in his arms, and promises soon to come and see her. The father is 
absorbed in thought, and is only aroused by the sobs of the party. He then 
affectionately embraces his daughter, and tells her not to fear. As Rebekak 
had her nurse to accompany her, so at this day the Aya (the nurse) who has 
from infancy brought up the bride, goes with her to the new scene. She is 
her adviser, her assistant, and friend; and to her will she tell all her hopes 
and all her fears. — Roberts. 


61 — 64. (61) damsels, perh. part of her dowry. (62) Lahai-roi, see on 
Gen. xvi. 14. (63) meditate,’ reflect or pray. eventide, the still hour. 
behold . . coming, their forms catching the last rays of the setting sun. 
(64) she . . camel, in token of respect to her future husband. 

Isaac’s meditation (onvs. 63).— Very admirable was —I. His occupation. 
Meditation extracts the real nutriment from the mental food gathered else- 
where. II. The choice of place. In the field we have a study hung round 
with texts for thought. III. The season. The season of sunset, as it. 
draws a veil over the day, befits that repose of the soul when earthborn cares 
yield to the joys of heavenly communion. — Spurgeon. 

Meditation of Isaac. —The Hebrew word does not relate to religious medi- 
tation exclusively. The leading idea seems to be an anxious, a reverential, a 
painful, a depressed state of mind. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of my meditation 
and grief have I spoken” (1 Sam. i. 16) are the words of Hannah to Eli. Isaac 
went out into the fields, not directly to pray, but to give ease to a wounded 
spirit in solitude. What was the occasion of this? One of the last things 


a|recorded to have happened before the servant went to Haran, whence he was 


now returning, is the death and burial of Sarah. What more likely than that 
her loss was the subject of Isaac’s mournful meditation on this occasion ? 
But this conjecture is reduced almost to certainty by a few words incidentally 
dropped at the close of the chapter ; for having lifted up his eyes and beheld 
the camel’s coming, it is added, ‘‘ And Isaac brought her into his, mother 
Sarah’s tent. . . and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death ” (vs..67).— 
Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences. 


Feltham. 
Rebekah and | 65—67. (65) what . . man, etc., half susrecting perh., since they were near- 
Isaac are ing their destination. took . . herself, an early custom for the bride to veil 
married herself in the presence of her betrothed. Still all but universal in the 
c Eph. v. 2%, %. KE. (66) servant .. done, explaining who the veiled maiden was. (6%) 
: Isaac . . tent, treating her with delicate attention. and.. wife, the 
“When it shalljprimitive marriage ceremony consisted merely of taking a woman in the 
eo eee et presence of witnesses (see Ruth iv. 18.) loved,° yet he had small acquaint- 
esiate, use greatj@nce with her. after .. death, implying that his mother had been a great 


providence and 
circumspection in 
choosing thy wife. 
For from thence 
will spring all thy 
future good or 
evil; and it is an 
action of life, like 
unto a strategem 


comforter before. An interval of three years elapsed between the death of 
S. and the marriage of I. 

Isaac’s marriage. —This is the first mention of the social affections. It 
comes in probably because Isaac had not before seen his bride, and now felt 
his heart drawn towards her, when she was presented to his view. All 
things were evidently done in the fear of God, as became those who were to 
be the progenitors of the seed of promise. We have here a description of the 
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primeval marriage. It is a simple taking of a woman for a wife before all B. C, 1857. 
witnesses, and with suitable feelings and expression of reverence towards God, ‘span wheel & 
and of desire for His blessing. It is a pure and holy relation, reaching back ata err but 
into the realms of innocence, and fit to be the emblem of the humble, confid.|unce. — Sir P. Sid- 
ing, affectionate union between the Lord and His people. — Murphy. pred: 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. B.C. cir. 1858, 


1—4. (1) Keturah (incense) called his concubine. Uncertain when he took|children of 
her. (2) Zimran*(celebrated in song). Jokshan (a fowler). Medan (conten |Keturah 
tion). Midian (strife), ancestor of the Midianites.’ Ishbak (leaving). Shuah 
(a pit). The tribe to which Bildad, Job’s friend, belonged. (3) Sheba (an 1Ch. i. 32 
oath, or seven). Prob. the Sabeans who plundered Job. Dedan (?low ground) . ee 
Asshurim: (steps). Letushim (the hammered). Leummim (peoples). (4) 
Ephah? (darkness). Epher (a calf). Hanoeh (initiating). Abidah ( father|>, Se ea 
of knowledge). Eldaah (whom God called). children, descendants. No ene: Kew ite 

Abraham and Keturah. — We remark here the arising of new hopes in the 
declining years of Abraham. Sarah is dead; and when Abraham bowed him- eone he heh 
self before the sons of Heth his heart seemed buried in Sarah's grave. Isaac|?)(0"".. Guead 2 
was married, and all Abraham’s care seemed to centre in him. Yet here wels. ii. 9. . 
find Abraham contracting a new alliance, busied about life, entering with 
energy into a fresh sphere of duties. We collect from that the imperishable|, y, jy ¢ 
nature of hope. No natural sorrow is eternal. When Paul and Barnabas} ~ : 
parted, one would have thought that their hearts so violently torn asunder|, | 
would have been long ere they had healed, but soon we find each twining Preece muaea es 
round a new friend with as much warmth of affection as before. Out of the|make misfortunes 
grave fresh hopes bloom; for our affections are not meant to rest in their|more bitter; they 
objects, but to pass on from one thing to another. They are prospective. |7cncase ts “they 
They exist here in training for nobler uses. They are perennial, and unless|mitigate the re- 
exhausted by misuse grow fresher and stronger to rest on God at last.— Rob.|membrance__ of 
ertson. death.’” — Bacon. 


5, 6. (5) gave . . Isaac, made him his heir. (6) concubines, Hagar and|joaac made 
Keturah. gifts . . lived, showing that all their expectations should then|.oje heir 
cease. unto. . country, Arabia. 

Abraham's heirs. — Abraham established the right of primogeniture. Hele qa. iti. 299: He 
gives all that he had unto Isaac, gifts only to the rest. Two nations onlyji. 2. 
among the ancients kept up the notions of family, the Romans and the 
Jews. In all other nations a man rested on his own title to consideration, on ¢ He ih gs his 
his own merits. In these two a man gathered family associations and national|¢hita. carries his 
ones, as his race went on. The Jews said, we are Abraham’s seed, descend-leye over hopes and 
ants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and there was an advantage in their feel- possesslele lying 
ing children of this long ancestry, because those who have a great past get aalent inde ae 
out of self. They are pledged not to dishonor their ancestors. Many by theling his life, even 
mere stirring of such a memory are dignified. They who have no past havejhere, as a periods 
a certain vulgarity ; or uneasiness, or else personal pride differs from the dig-|)¥t closed, with a 
nity which knows whence it comes. And this, in a way is the Christian’s|sees his heir in an- 
advantage. We havea past. Westand upon a past; it isa righteousness notjother man’s child, 
our own which has shed its lustre upon us. We do not make our own destiny Sree cba aaa 
or heaven. These are gifts given us, advantages and privileges, but we havelsentence.”-Bulwer 
no merit in possessing them. Hence the Christian’s sense of dignity is humble, | Lytton. 
for it is not personal but derived. — Robertson. 


7—11. (7) days . . years, ‘“‘an impressive and appropriate expression for|death and 
the computation of life.” (8) gave .. died, the two verbs here mean the|burial of 
same ; repetition belongs to the solemnity of the narrative. in. - age, as|Abraham 
he had been promised 80 years before.‘ was. . people,’ ‘this does not 
relate to burial, for this was not so: Abraham’s ‘ people’ dwelt at this time|S Ge- xv. 15. 
in Haran, and he was buried at Hebron. . . Nor is it a mere synonymly He, xii. 23. 
for dying. . . The only assignable sense, therefore,is that of refer- 
ence to a state of further personal existence beyond death; and the expres-\h Isaac was Se) 
sion thus forms a remarkable testimony to the O. T. belief in a future state.”|§9° “Sacob and 
— Alford. (9) sons .. Machpelah, they were now old men.* which . .|Esau, aged 15, may 
Mamre, see on Ge. xxiii. 17. (10) there . . wife,’ the great patriarch by|bave been present. 
the side of his princess. (11) after . . Isaac: in how many cases the bless-|; go xtix 81; 1. 
ing seems tocease with the father’sremoval! Lahai-roi, see on Ge. xxiv. 62.|13. 
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B. C. cir. 1853. 


‘*Death brings 
those together who 
knew not how to 
associate together 
op any other occas- 
sion, and will bring 
us_ all together, 
sooner or later ’— 
Fuller. 


**Death is a com- 
mingling of eter- 
nity with time; in 
the death 

good man, eternity 
is seen looking 
through time.’ 
Goethe. 


descendants 
of Ishmael 


a Fr. whom the 
Nabatheans, a& 
famous Arab 
tribe. See Kalisch. 


b Song i. 5; Is. xlii. 
11; 1x.7; Ez. xxvii. 
21; Ps. exx. 5; Je. 
xlix. 4 


c Fr. whom perh. 
the Masani in 
Arabia Deserta. 


d¥r. whom the 
Stureeans. 


é@ A. M. 2231; 573 yrs. 
aft. flood; 48 yrs. 
aft. d. of Abra- 
bam, and when 
Isaac was 123 yrs. 
of age. 


J18. xv. 7. 


generations 
of Isaac 


The plain or flat 
and of 
called ‘‘ 
or plain of Aram.” 
—Hos. xii. 12. 


h1Ch. v. 20; 2 Ch. 
xxxiii. 13 ; Ez. viii. 
23; Ps. cxlv. 193) 
Pr. x. 24; Ma. vii.) 
%. 


\ 
42S. viii. 14; Ro. 
ix. 12. 


‘|prob. encouraged him to hope and pray. This barrenness lasted 20 yrs. 


GENESIS. Chap, xxv. 12—23- 

Pd ee ne ee 
Triumph in death. — John Wesley’s death-scene was one of the most peace- 
ful and triumphant in the annals of the Church. Prayer, praise, and thank- 
fulness were everon his lips. Many golden sentences worthy to be held in 


everlasting remembrance were uttered during his last hours. He sees only 
the shadow of his friends around his bed: ‘Who are these?” ‘‘We are 
come to rejoice with you: you are going to receive your crown.” ‘“‘It is the 


Lord’s doing,” he calmly replies, ‘‘ and marvellous in our eyes. I will write!” 
he exclaimed, and the materials are placed within his reach: but the ‘right 
hand has forgot her cunning;” and ‘‘the pen of the once ready writer” 
refuses to move. ‘Let me write for you, sir,” says an attendant. ‘‘ What 
would you say?” ‘‘ Nothing but that God is with us.” ‘“‘ Now we have done 
all. Let us all go.” And now, with all his remaining strength, he cries 
out, ‘‘The best of all is, God is with us!” And again, lifting his fleshless 
arms in token of victory, and raising his failing voice to a pitch of holy 
triumph, he repeats the heart-reviving words, ‘‘ The best of all is, God is with 
us!” A few minutes before ten o’clock on the morning of the 2d of March, 
1791, he slowly and feebly whispered, ‘‘ Farewell, farewell!” and literally, 
‘‘ without a lingering groan,” he calmly ‘fell on sleep, having served his 
generation by the will of God”.— H. More. 


12—18. (12) generations, posterity, family record, etc., forms the eighth 
document so commencing. (13) Nebajoth: (heights). Kedar’ (dark-skinned). 
Adbeel (miracle of God). Mibsam ( sweet odor). (14) Mishma (a hearing). 
Dumah (silence). Massa (? patience). (15) Hadar (enclosure). Tema (south, 
desert). Jetur? (enclosed camp). Naphish (recreated). Kedemah (eastward). 
(16) towns, unwalled collections of houses or tents. castle, fortified encamp- 
ments. twelve . . nations, twelve chiefs of tribes. (17) was. . people,° 
there seems to bea hint here of his dying in the faith. Tho’ recorded before 
the birth of Jacob and Esau it occurred after. Placed here by anticipation. 
(18) they, his descendants. from Assyria,‘ prob. fr. Persian Gulf to 
Egypt. ied, R. V. “abode.” 

The Abrahamites or children of Abraham.— I. Common characteristics, relig- 
iousness, spirituality, wide-spread, ruling the world. II. Distinctions : Arabian 
aud Jew, Mohammed and Christ, Mohammedanism and the Christian world. — 

ange. 

The power of children.—As Alexander the Great attained to have such a 
puissant army, whereby he conquered the world, by having children born 
and brought up in his camp, whereby they became so well acquainted and 
exercised with weapons from their swaddling-clothes, that they looked for no 
other wealth or country but to fight ; even so, if thou wouldst have thy chil- 
dren either to do great matters, or to live honestly by their own virtuous 
endeavors, thou must acquaint them with painstaking in their youth, and so 
to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.—Cowdray. 


19—23. (19) generations, not only genealogy and history of his offspring, 
but also occurrences of his own life. (20) Syrian, etc., 7. e. the Aramean of 
Padan-aram.9 (21) intreated’* . . wife, earnestly wrestled in prayer in her 
behalf. barren, as his mother Sarah had been; and whose subsequent hist. 
(22 
and. . her, ‘‘the verb is expressive of a violent internal commotion, as i? 
the unborn children had been dashing against one another in her womb. Cf. 
the story of Acrisius and Proetus, who quarrelled before birth about their sub- 
sequent dominion (Apollod., II. ii. 1.)”—Pulp. Com. if it. be so, etc., 7. e. if 
it be so that the Lord has heard our prayers, why this pain. and. . Lord, 
thro’ secret prayer or thro’ Isaac as a prophet. (23) two . . womb, i. e. the 
founders of two nations. the one, etc.,* this antenatal struggle was pro- 
phetical of the future enmity of the two brothers. 

Jacob preferred before Esau.—I. God has a right to dispense His blessings 
according to His own sovereign will. II. He actually exercises this right. 
We may daily see this in —1. The dealings of His providence; 2. The dis- 
pensations of His grace. III. All, in whose favor this right “is exercised, are 


** He asked a child, 
and his prayer is 
answered by the 
gift of two sons, 
and thus Provi- 
dence, often 


bound to acknowledge it with most ardent gratitude. Impious indeed it would 
be to arrogate the glory to ourselves.— Simeon. 

Generations of Isaac.—The ninth document here begins with the usual 
phrase, and continues to the end of the thirty-fifth chapter. It contains the 
history of the second of the three patriarchs, or rather indeed, as the opening 
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phrase intimates, of the generations of Isaac, that is, of his son Jacob. Isaac] 8. ©. cir. 1858. 
himself makes little figure in the sacred history. Born when his mother was aiatee tak “ee 
ninety, and his father a hundred years of age, he is of a sedate, contemplative wishes, frequent- 
and yielding disposition. Consenting to be laid on the altar as a sacrifice to|ly compensates 
God, he had the stamp of submission early and deeply impressed upon his|{hat delay by 
soul. His life corresponds with these antecedents. His qualities were thoselSic* focuestal = 
of the son, as Abraham’s were those of the father. He carried out, but did|Hunter. 

not initiate ; he followed, but did not lead ; he continued, but did not com- 

mence. Accordingly the docile and patient side of the saintly character is 

now to be presented to our view.—Murphy. 


24 —28. (24) twins, more than Isaac asked for. (25) red, ruddy, hairy,|birth of 
dit. all of him as a mantle of hair. ‘‘ The appearance of the child’s body, cov-|Jacob and 
ered with an unusual quantity of red hair, was ‘a sign of excessive sensual|/Esau 
vigor and wildness’ (Keil).”—Pulp. Com. Esauthairy). (26) Jacob (supplanter.) 
(27) cunning, skilful, expert. man. . field, who ranged the wilds. plain| ,, a : 
man, Heb. ish tam, a perfect, upright man,* his gentleness set over against eteady Yoel 
Esau’s wildness. (28) and.. Esau, 1. e. loved him especially. because . .|mora! habits *— 
venison, ‘‘ not perhaps the sole reason for Isaac’s preference of Esau, though|Speaker’s Com. 
mentioned here because of its connection with the ensuing narrative. Per- 
sons of quiet and retiring disposition, like Isaac, are often fascinated by those} 
of more sparkling and energetic temperament, such as Esau; mothers, on the|, Sead nee’ 
other hand, are mostly drawn towards children that are gentle in disposition|happy. “Action is 
and home-keeping in habit.” — Pulp. Com. hut .. Jacob, for above men-|no less necessary 
tioned reason (note the mischief that arose fr. this domestic favoritism). eee 

Jacob and Esau. —These children were most unlike in their characters and|cieg of the human 
dispositions. They seem as if they belonged to different races altogether. |frame.” — Hazlitt. 
There was an antipathy between their characters even before birth. Tenden- 
cies develop themselves even before intelligent consciousness, and before there = : 
can be any personal responsibility. Thus there may be dark foreshadowings phere noulipg 
of a man’s future history, even in the silent womb. In the first germs of|ity without insight,’ 
man’s physical life lie hid those potentialities which time and circumstance|says Goethe. ‘I 
will afterwards develop, Though the individual himself commences a new|would o en every. 
life, yet he is complicated with the past. ‘‘ Esau seems to have inherited from|p yj ared eyes, 
his mother the rash, sanguine temperament, but without her nobility of soul;|before I used ‘one 
from Isaac he derives a certain fondness for good living—at least of game. |of ib oe hun- 
Jacob inherited from Isaac the quiet, contemplative manner: from Rebekah, a eee Saye 
however, a disposition for rapid, prudent, cunning invention. Outwardly|whippie. ; 
regarded, Jacob, on the whole, resembled more the father. — Esau the 


mother.” — Lange. 


29—34. (29) sod, boiled. pottage, cooked in a pot, of the consistence of|Esau sells 
gruel. (3Q) red, Heb. min haadom, haadom, of the red, the red. Edom,(red).|his birthright 
(31) and . . said, Jacob here shows much of the shrewdness of the Jewish raf 
character; it can hardly be condoned; yet in view of subsequent develop-|> De . RS ait Is. 
ments and the character of the two men, we must acknowledge that it was 32: He. ‘ii. 16, 17. 
the necessary thing todo. sell... day, shamefully took advantage of that 
day of weakness. birthright, the right of primogeniture, which entailed all|Lentile not unlike 
the blessings spoken to Abraham, as well as his possessions. (32) 1. . die, tile oes hae 
prob. ref. to his kind of life wh. exposed him to death: or, to his present Cir-lyarieties rec og- 
cumstances. (33) sold. . Jacob,’ whatever the faults of Jacob, it is clear|nized, and the red 
that Esau had no very exalted views of this birthright. (34) lentiles, Heb. yee Ss considered 
Adashim, still called addas in Syria. despised, 7. e. set too light.a price on it.lerany used 43 a 

The birthright sold.--There are two characteristics portrayed in theselpottage, or cooked 
verses :—I. The cunning man: Jacob. 1. He waited for the right opportu- pe ata oes 
nity. 2. He employed the likeliest means of gaining his object. 3. He took|{tGwea with on 
no account of natural ties. Fraternal feelings were stifled. II. The sensualland flavored with 
man. Esau—1. Lacked resolution; he would soon have been home. 2. De- rie pepper. It is 
spised an honorable position. 3. Lost sight of the future. Conclusion — Both Rudavory  tishene 
characters are unjustifiable. — Jenkin Jones. Tristram, Nat. 

Three bad bargains :—A ee ee eget that nha nays Rist. of Bible. 
the truth makes a good bargain. inquired if any scholar recollected an : 
instance in Semntureot a bad bargain. ‘‘I do,” replied a boy, “ Esau sold his we neve pew 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” A second said, “‘ J udas made a bad bargain birthright. It is a 
when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces of silver.” A third boy observed, fren git nis Ge 
‘Our Lord tells us that he makes a bad bargain who to gain the whole world), vruf one. Hom. 
loses his own soul.” — Old Test. Anec. Com: 
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B. 0. cir. 1804. 


Isaac visits 
Abimelech 


a Ge. xv. 
Ps. cv 8-12. 


Iwill be with thee, 
—the first draft 
and outline of the 
ppt oae afterwards 


18-21 ; 


led up, of Im- 
manuel, “God 
with us.” 


“Stars arose, but 
such _ stars not 
like the spangles 
of the English 
poet’s concep- 
tion, ‘those 
patines of bright 
gold,’ hough 
that 
beautiful ; 
one could see that 
they were round 
orbs that flashed 


idea _ is 
bu 


mond light from 
out their bright- 
ness.’’—-J. Finn, M. 
R.A. S. 


Isaac at 
Gerar 


b Pr. xxix. 25; Ecc. 
vii. 20. 


c1Ch. xvi. 21, 22; 
Ps. cv. 14, 15. 


“Deceit is the false 
road to happiness; 
and all the joys we 
travel through to 
vice, like fairy 
banquets, vanish 
when we _ touch 
them,”’— A. Hill. 


*“No lie you can 
speak or act, but it 
will come, after 
longer or shorter 
circulation, like a 
bill drawn on 
nature's realty, 
and be presented 
there for payment, 
with the answer: 
no effects.’’— Car- 
lyle. 


Isaac’s 
prosperity 


d Ge. xxvi. 3; 1 Ti.) 
iv. 8. 


is|ally dwelt in it. 


GENESIS. Chap. xxvi. 1—16. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH, 


1—5 (1) land, Canaan. first .. Abraham, see on Ge. xii. 10, about a 
hundred years before the present one. Abimeleeh, prob. not the A. of chap. 
xx. A. was an official title like Cesar, or Pharaoh; besides 90 years had 
elapsed. (2) go .. Egypt, whither he intended to have gone, like Abraham 
before him and Jacob after. dwell... of, 7.¢. in Philistia, God’s purpose 
wiser than man’s. (3) ecountries,* lit. lands. perform, lit. will cause to - 
stand up, (4) multiply, etc., see on Ge. xxii. 17, 18. (5) because, efc., the 
fulfilment of the promises secured by the obedience of faith. 

Possession. — Charles Dickens, in his younger days, used sometimes, in his 
country walks, to pass a large house standing in its own grounds, called Gad’s. 
Hill Place. It was his boyish dream that some day he would be a rich man, 
and buy that house and make it his home. This actually came to pass. He 
dwelt in his latter years, and at length died, at Gad’s Hill Place. I refer to 
this incident merely to illustrate the difference between the hope of possessing 
something and the actual possession of it. Now, in the Book of Genesis, we 
have before us the case of men whose eyes, day by day, beheld a domain which 
they hoped would one day be their home; who not merely beheid it, but actu- 
And yet they never came into possession! Of Abraham we 
are told in Heb. xi., that he ‘‘sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange 
country ;” and of all the patriarchs, that they ‘‘ died in faith” — still trusting. 
—yet ‘‘not having received the promises.” In what way, then, were the 
promises fulfilled? As the progenitors of a people, the patriarchs were to 
obtain the fulfilment in their descendants, hundreds of years after. As indi- 
viduals, they obtained it, not on earth, but in heaven. They ‘‘ desired a better 
country, that is, an heavenly ;” and they got it — something far beyond their 
most exalted anticipations. — H. Stock. 


6—11. (6) Gerar, see on Ge, xx. 1. (7) sister, he prevaricates like his 
father and actuated by a similar motive; while sister denotes a general rela- 
tionship according to Oriental usage, there is no question but that Isaac’s 
intention was to deceive. kill, etc.,’ this, at any rate, illus. the general law- 
lessness of the age. (8)saw.. wife, 7. e., taking freedoms, using familiar- 
ities which showed she was his wife and not a sister. (9) lest, etc., better have 
died, than lied. (10) what. . us? tempting to sin. guiltiness, shameful 
crime. (11) charged, etc.,° Isaac suffers by comparison with the noble-minded 
Abimelech. 

Isaac's deceit.— The similarity of this incident to that related in ch. xx. con- 
cerning Abraham in Gerar may be explained without resorting to the hypo- 
thesis of different authors. The stereotyped character of the manners of 
antiquity, especially in the East, is sufficient to account for thedanger to 
which Sarah was exposed recurring in the case of Rebekah three quarters of a 
century later. That Isaac should have resorted to the miserable expedient of 
his father may have been due simply toa lack of originality on the part of 
Isaac; or perhaps the recollection of the success which had attended his 
father’s adoption of this wretched subterfuge may have blinded him to its. 
true character. But from whatever cause resulting, the resemblance between 
the two narratives cannot be held as destroying the credibility of either, and 
all the more that a careful scrutiny will detect sufficient dissimilarity between 
Lee to establish the authenticity of the incidents which they relate.— Pul. 

‘om. 


12—16. (12) received,? lit. found, 7. e. more than he looked for. (18) went 
forward,’ advanced to greater prosperity. (14) great store,‘ Heb. avuddah 
rabbah, i. e. much service. (15) wells, a most effective way of showing their 
enmity since wells were absolutely essential to pastoral vocation. which. . 
father,’ and wh. were therefore parts of I.’s property. the .. them, the 


jenvious injure others without benefit to themselves, (16) Abimeleeh, the 


same apprehension of their growing numbers which led Pharaoh to enslave 


e Pr. x. 22. 

Ft Eee. iv. 4. 
g Ge. xxi. 30. 
h Ex. 1. 9. 


Israel in Egypt. This was not given as advice; it was a royal mandate. fo 

. . We,’ especially since he possessed Divine protection, of which his prospering 

was a plain sign. ; 
Stopping wells.—To stop the wells is justly reckoned an act of hostility. 

The Canaanites, envying the prosperity of Abraham and Isaac, and fearin 

their power, endeavored to drive them out of the country by stopping “‘ up al 


Chap. xxvi. 17—30. GENESIS. ved 


the wells which their servants had digged, and filling them with earth.” The] 8. c. cir. 1804. 
same mode of taking vengeance on enemies, mentioned in this passage, has|., ae 

> ‘ 3 . 5 To bring the best 
been practiced in more recent times. The Turkish emperors give annually to|human qualities 
every Arab tribe near the road by which the Mohammedan pilgrims travel to|to anything like 
Mecca a certain sum of money, and a certain number of vestments, to keep pee fe, 
them from destroying the wells which lie on that route, and to escort the pil-lsweet juices of 
grims across their country. — Paxton. courtesy and char- 
ity, prosperity, or, 
all events, a 


17—22. (17) departed,’ for the sake of peace. He might have stayed and eedorats amount 
defended his rights. Soba a low, flat region, watered by a mountain)of it is required,— 
stream. (18) which .. father, A. not only sojourned in the country, but eh ee 
improved it. for .. Abraham, to prevent other tribes fr. settling there.|ripening of peach- 
names . . them, and thus reasserted his claim. (19) digged, etc., I. had soles and apricots.” 
increased that what served his father was not enough for him. springing|— 4: 8”. 
water, lit. ‘living water ;” waters that run or spring forth from fountains are 
called living in opposition to stagnant, contained in pools and cisterns. (20) 
ours, prob. on the ground that the valley was theirs. Esek, (contention). Mage 
(21) Sitnah, (spitefulness). (22) for .. not, prob. out of their territory.|7"* ” 
Rehoboth (enlargement), prob. the Wady-er-Ruhaiseh,’ eight hrs. S. of Beer- 
sheba. 

Old wells dug out. — Let us try to dig open some of the old wells which wey « gere is an anc. 

ssess. Bring shovel and pickaxe, and dig out the well of : I. The atonement. |well now filled up. 

t is nearly filled up with the debris of old philosophies, which now are|!? ft. in Goda 
unwrapped and called original; but we will dig it out. ‘II. Christian com- oe Bde had 
fort. Take away all stoicism and fatality, and dig out this cooling fountain.|gon, Phys. Geog.. 
III. Gospel invitation. Come ye around this old gospel well ; dig it out, and|243; and B. R. 289. 
drink of the water of life. — Talmage. 

Strife for water. — One morning, when we had been driven by the stress of 
weather into a small bay, called Birk bay, the country around it being inhab-| 
ited by the Budoos (Bedoweens), the hoquedah sent his people on shore to get| "If men, wound 
water, for which it is always customary to pay. The Budoos were, as thelroat them. with 
people thought, rather too exorbitant in their demands, and not choosing tojpatience; | hasty 
comply with them, returned to make their report to theirmaster. On hearing wore rapite ge 
it, rage immediately seized him, and, determined to have the water on hisown guage dresses it, 
terms, or perish in the attempt, he buckled on his armor, and, attended by his forgiveness cures 
myrmidons, carrying their matchlocks, guns, and lances, being twenty injit, | and ee 
number, they rowed tothe land. My Arabian servant, who went on shore|cece” st ie) more 
with the first party, and saw that the Budoos were disposed for fighting, told|noble by silence to 
me that I should certainly see a battle. After a parley for about a quarter of avoid an injury 
an hour, with which the Budoos amused them, till nearly a hundred were|f2@” DY argument 
assembled, they proceeded to the attack, and routed the sailors who made alJ. Beawmont. 
precipitate retreat ; the hoquedah and two others having been in the action, 
and several having been wounded. — Major Rooke. 


23—25. (23) went, etc., a place filled with memories of his father. (24)|Beer-sheba 
and . . him, by the usual symbol of the Shekinah. fear not, etc.,° a timely 
encouragement to one who encountered so much opposition. (25) altar? .. Orie alle 10; He. 
tent . . well, religion, home, occupation: their mutual relations. -habaadelat ie aia oa 

The rich contents of theterm, Godof Abraham. — It declares —I. That the . 
Eternal God has made a covenant with us imperishable beings (Lu. xx. 37,|4 ee 1; Ps. 
38) II. The continuity, the unity, the unchangeableness, of the revelation of BE Dsiets 
Jehovah through all times and developments. III. The transmission of the|‘‘There is no man 


ery blessing from the believing father to the believing children. — Interesting. asso 

The favor of God. — There is shed abroad in his heart that deep peace which ticular. soshes, “or 
is most profound in the midst of storm. God was with him. The waves cae ae books, and 
which lash the surface of the sea are only on the surface ; below, the depths|{)20, Shean: reo 
are calm. And Isaac, quietly leaving place after place, fclt the deeps of his|sub limit y, en- 
soul untouched. What was the loss of a well, or ten wells, to him with pene to him 
whom God was, for his portion, his exceeding and all-sufficient great reward. |)% go). ging, 
— Robertson. Alison. 


26—30: (26) Ahuzzath (possession). Phichol (the mouth of all) see onjcovenant 
Ge. xxi. 22. (27) wherefore, etc., I. might well be perplexed by this visit aft. |between 
all the recent contention. (28) we saw, etc., the prosperity of I. filled them|Abimelech 
with superstitious fear. oath, Heb. an oath of execration; 7. e., an oath'and Isaac 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxvii. 1—5. 


B. C. cir. 1804. 


a Zec. vill. 28; Ps. 
exv. 13 


“If you desire to 
be magnanimous, 
undertake nothing 
rashly, and fear 
nothing thou 
undertakest; fear 
nothiug but in- 
famy; dare any- 
thing but injury; 
the measure of 
magnanimity is 
neither to be rasb 
nor  timorous.” 
— Quarles. 


“Upon the north- 
ern side of the 
Wady-es-Seba are 
the two deep and 
ancient wells which 
gave occasion to 
this name.”— 
Robinson's Phys. 
Geog. p. 242; B. R., 
i. 300. 


“Kindness nobler 
even than re- 
venge.”” — Shake- 
speare. 


Esau’s 
wives 


b Ga. xxv. 20. 


cGe. xxxvi. 2, 5, 
14, 18, 25. 
d Ge. xxxvi. 2, 
etc., q. U- 


e Jos. 1.4; 1K. x. 
29: 2K. vil. 63 cf 
also Ge. xxvii. 46, 
with xxviii. 1. 


f De. vii. 1-4; Ge. 
xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1. 


g He. xii. 16. 


**God has set the 
type of marriage 
everywhere 
throughout 
creation. Each 
creature seeks its 
perfection in an- 
other.” — Luther. 


B. o. cir. 1760. 


Isaac would 
bless Esau 


h Pr. xxvii. 1; Ja. 
iv. 14; Ec. ix. 10; 
Lu. xii. 40. 


carrying a curse with it wh. should be visited upon the breaker. (29) that 
. . hurt, I. must have been a great man for a king to crave this. as we, etc., 
this was not true. They pretend to be oblivious of what I. had suffered from 
their people. thou .. Lord,¢ and, therefore, can well afford tobe magnani- 
mous. (30) and, efc., a usual custom following the ratifying of a covenant ; 
this may well remind us of the great feast of good things spread for kings 
and peoples, and even enemies, by Him whom I. typified. 

Treatment of insults. —Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of known courage and 
honor, being very injuriously treated by a hot-headed, rash youth, who pro- 
ceeded to challenge him, and, on his refusal, spat in his face, and that, too, 
in public, the knight, taking out his handkerchief with great calmness, made 
him only this reply: ‘‘ Young man, if I could as easily wipe your blood from 
my conscience as I can this injury from my face, I would this moment take 
away your life.” The youth, with a strong sense of his improper behavior, 
fell on his knees, and begged forgiveness. 


31—33. (81) rose .. Sware, the feast being an amicable intro. to a 
covenant of peace and friendship. (32) came. . day, the blessing of God 
crowned the compact. (33) Shebah, 7. e. he repeated and confirmed the 
name. 

Isaac's peace-loving nature — Few things are more pleasing than the picture 
of this gentle patriarch, yielding everything and finding everything ; as if his 
history was an antique pictorial illustration of the very words, ‘‘Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” He yields his life on the altar on Moriah, and he 
finds it. In the strife he always gives up. A lamb among wolves, he con- 
quers the wolves. By patience he is successful. And so ‘‘the man waxed 
great, and went forward, and grew until he became very great,” illustrating, 
so far back, the Hebrew saying, that to the good man “the very stones of the 
field shall be at peace.” — A. G. Mercer. 


34, 35. (84) Esau . . wife, the age of his father at his marriage. Judith 
(Jewess) also called Aholibamah ¢ (tent of the height): prob. J. was the original 
name. Beeri (the wellman), also called Anah.¢ Hittite, aname = generally, 
an inhabitant of Canaan. Bashemath (fragrant). Elon (an oak). (85) 
which, etc.,f 1. His polygamy. 2. His mar. with an idolatrous people: 
whence E. is called ‘‘ a fornicator.” 9 

Hsau’s marriage. — Esau’s ill-assorted marriage a continuance of the prodi- 
gality in the disposal of his birthright. The threefold offense —I. Polygamy 
without any necessary inducement. II. Women of Canaanitish origin. III. 
Without the advice, and to the displeasure of his parents. The heart sorrow 
of the parents over the misalliance of their son. Esau’s marriage a self-attes- 
tation of his lawful expulsion from the chosen generation, and, at the same 
time, an actual warning to Jacob. — Schroder. 

Ingratitude to parents. —There was once a man whohad an only son, to 
whom he bequeathed everything. When his son grew up, he was unkind to 
his father, refused to support him, and turned him out of his house. The old 
man said to his grandson, ‘‘Go and fetch the covering from my bed, that.I may 
go and sit by the wayside and beg.” The child burst into tears, ran for the 
covering, took it to his father, and said to him, ‘‘ Pray, father, cut it in two; 
the half of it will be large enough for grandfather ; and perhaps you will want 
the other half when I grow a man and turn you out of doors.” The words of 
the child struck him so forcibly, that he ran to his father, asked his forgive- 
ness, and took care of him until his death. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1—5. (1) old, some say 187 yrs. old, wh. for var reasons seems improb. my 
son, expression of endearment ; stilt his favored son, notwithstanding his way- 
wardness. (2) behold, etc.,* but the day seemed very near to the old man. (3) 
weapons, lit. implements. quiver, the Heb. sig. that wh. is hung on. veni- 
son, Jit. hunt me a hunting, 2. e. game. (4) Savoury, tasteful. that .. die 
‘‘as eating and drinking were used among the Asiatics on almost all religious 
occasions, it is reasonable to suppose that something of this kind was essen- 
tially necessary on this occasion ; and that Isaac could not convey the right 
till he had eaten of the meat provided for the purpose by him who was to 
receive the blessing.” — Adam Clark. (5) heard, and at once took measures 


Chap. xxvii. 6—13. GENESIS. 
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Se ee ee ee ee a I i er 


on behalf of Jacob, (In judging of her conduct it is right to remember her 
view of Esau’s conduct on his marriage. She doubtless felt that such a man 
was not a suitable representative of the fam. of Abraham. Nor had she for 
gotten the prediction at his birth. Yet was she not justified in doing evil 
that good might come.*) 
Isaac in the near prospect of death. —I. He has warnings of his approaching 
end. 1. His advanced age. 2. Signs of weaknessand decay. II. He sets in 
order his worldly affairs. 1. Duties prompted by the social affections. 2. 
Duties regarding the settlement of inheritance and property. — 7. H. Leale. 


B. C. cir. 1760. 


a Ge, xxv. 23. 
b Ro. iii. 8. 


‘“‘O sir you are old; 
nature in you 
stands on the very 
verge of her can- 


The uncertainty of life. —I have read a parable of a man shut up in a for- 
tress under sentence of a perpetual imprisonment, and obliged to draw water 
from a reservoir which he may not see, but into which no fresh stream is eve) 
to be poured. How much it contains he cannot tell. He knows that the 
quantity is not great; it may be extremely small. He has already drawn out 
a considerable supply during his long imprisonment. The diminution 
increases daily, and how, it is asked, would he feel each time of drawing 
water and each time of drinking it? Not as if he had a perennial stream to go 
to — “I have a reservoir; I may be at ease.” No: “‘I had water yesterday, 
Ihave it to-day ; but my having it yesterday and my having it to-day is th 
very cause that I shall not have it on some day that is approaching.” Life is 
a fortress ; man is the prisoner within the gates. He draws his supply from 
a fountain fed by invisible pipes, but the reservoir is being exhausted. We 
had life yesterday, we have it to-day, the probability — the certainty — is that 
we shall not have it on some day that is to come. — R. A. Wilmott. 


6—10. (6) spake . . son,* whom she loved. (7) bless, a blessing that she 
felt might be inspired and confirmed by God: and estab. Esau in his birth- 
right. (8) obey, etc., heed my advice, act acc. to my instructions. As Jacob 
was perh. 77 years old he must be considered an accomplice, not a tool. (9) 
I.. make, etc., she would know how to disguise the food. (10) and thou, 
etc., at the best this mother’s advice was but a crooked policy. He who had 
predicted Jacob’s supremacy would have secured it in His own, and therefore 
a better way. 

The blessing fraudulently obtained (on the whole chapter). — Concerning 
the spirit of doubt and mistrust here manifested by Rebekah, consider that 
such a spirit — I. Leads men to practice deceit. There are three things which 
characterize this deception as of the basest kind: it was deceiving—1. A 
relative; 2. An infirm relative; 3. An infirm relative in spiritual matters, II. 
Deadens man’s moral sensibilities. 1. It creates indifference to his moral 
culture; 2. It renders him insensible to the greatest danger. III. Involves 
pain. +t. Loss of peace; 2. Instability; 3. Humiliation.—J. Jones. 

Tsaac’s scheme. — Isaac’s carefully calculated project is thwarted by a 
woman’s shrewdness. A carnal policy can always be met by its own weapons. 
Rebekah overhearing this charge of Isaac to his son Esau, takes measures to 
direct the blessing into another channel. It was just that Esau should lose 
the blessing, for by selling his birth-right he had despised it. It was God’s 
design, too that Jacob should have it. Rebekah also knowing of this design, 
from its having been revealed to her that ‘‘the elder should serve the 
younger,” appears to have acted from a good motive. But the scheme which 
she formed to correct the error of her husband was far from being justifiable. 
It was one of those crooked measures which have too often been adopted to 
accomplish the Divine promises; as if the end would justify, or at least excuse 
the means. — Hom. Com. 


11—13. (11) Jacob said, etc., Jacob rather remonstrates and shrinks back 
at the trickery of his mother. (12) seem, he seems to have feared detection 
more than the sin. curse? . . blessing,’ the presence of the curse would be 
a greater evil than the absence of the blessing. (13) upon . . curse, fr. so 
promptly assuming the responsibility, it is clear she felt justified in the course 
she pursued. 

Rebekah, — There is a touch of womanhood observable in her recklessness 
of personal consequences. So that only he might gain, she did not care: 
“upon me be thy curse, my son.” And it is this which forces us, even while 
we most condemn, to compassionate. Throughout the whole of this revolting 
scene of deceit and fraud we never can forget that Rebekah was a mother ; 
hence a certain interest in and sympathy with her are sustained. And we 


gether, 


fine; you should 
be ruled and led 
by some _ discre- 
tion, that discerns 
your state better 
than you yourseit” 
— Shakespeare. 


“Age imprints 
more wrinkles in 
the mind, than it 
does in the face. 
Man moves all to- 
both to- 
wards his perfec- 
tion and decay.” — 
Montaigne. 


Rebekah 
tells Jacob 
and advises 
him 


c “Notice Esau 
his son, Jacob her 
son.’ — Alford. 


“Ah that deceit 
should steal such 
gentle shapes, and 
with a virtuous vis- 
or hide deep vice.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“Wiles and deceit 
are female. quaili- 
ties.”’ — A’schylus. 
We must walk in 
simplicity, sine 
plicis, for though 
the serpent can 
shrink up into his 
folds, and appear 
what he is not, yet 
it doth not become 
the saint to shuffle 
either with God or 
men. Jacob got 
the blessing by a 
wile, but he might 
have got it cheaper 
by plain dealing.— 
W. Gurnall. 


she takes 
the effect of 
the deception 
on hersalf 


d De. xxvii. 18. 
e Ps. xxiv. 4, 53 
v. 6; de. xiviil. 10: 
1 Th. v. 22. 

Samuel Morley’s 
mother was a 
woman of rare 
piety. He was 
wont to say con- 
cerning her, I am 
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B. ©. cir. 1760. 


much what my 
mother has made 
me.”’ — Bib. Ill. 

“Craftiness is a 
quality in the 
mind, and a vice 
in the character.”’ 
—Sanial-Dubay. 


she prepares 
him for the 
interview 
with Isaac 


“Martial (Lib. 
xil. Hpig. 46) 
alludes to kid- 
skins as used by 
the Romans for 
false hair to con- 
ceal baldness. 
The wool of the 
Oriental goat is 
much longer and 
finer than of 


GENESIS. Chap. xxvii. 14—23. 


mark another feminine trait ; her act sprang from devotion to a person rather 
than to a principle. A man’s idolatry is for an idea, a woman’s for a person. 
A man suffers for a monarchy, a woman for a king. Nay, even in their 
religion personality marks the one, attachment to an idea or principle the 
other. Woman adores God in His personality ; man, in His attributes; at 
least, that is on the whole the characteristic difference. — Robertson. 


14—17. (14) and, etc., it is strange that he should agree to his mother’s 
incurring so grave a responsibility. (15) goodly, desirable, 7. ¢. suitable. 
‘‘They were probably best, or state garments of ‘my lord’ Esau, in which he 
sought the companies of his brother hunters, and redolent (verse 29) of the 
aromatic shrubs of the wilderness which they had hasted through.” — Alford. 
put .. son, disguising the man as wellasthe food. (16) put .. neck, in 
imitation of E,, thehairy man. (17) and, etc., the time all these preparations 
required suggestive of the usual distance afield gone by E. upon his hunting 
expeditions ; or they may have commenced bef. he departed. 

Influence of truth. — Abd-el-Kader obtained permission from his mother to 
go to Bagdad and devote himself to the service of God. ‘‘ At parting she 
wept; then taking out eighty dinars, she told me that, as I had a brother, half 
of that was all my inheritance. She made me promise, when she gave it to 
me, that I would never tell a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, exclaiming, 
‘Go, my son: I consign thee to God. We shall not meet again till the day of 


those of this 
countr 
Speaker's Com. 


” 


“For all those 
with whom we 
live are like ac- 
tors on a stage; 
they assume what- 
ever dress and 
appearance may 
suit their present 
purpose, and they 
speak and act in 
strict keeping 
with this charac- 
ter. In this wa 
we find it difficult 
to get at their real 


” 
sentiments. A 


Polybius. 

or invites 
is father 

to eat 


a Ep. iv. 25; Col 
Hive Ot er. OV. LAG. 
17; xii. 22; xiii. 5 
Ps. ci. 73 cxix. 29; 
Pr. xxx. 8; Is. Lxiii. 
8, 11. 


6 Job xiil. 7; Ex. 
xx. 7. 


, 
. 


“*On the whole, we 
think, we must be 
content to leave this 
humiliating  con- 
duct as a blot on 
the character of 
Jacob, without 
apology and with- 
out excuse, ciuily 
observin that, 
disgraceful as_ it 
was, God could for- 
give it.— Bush. 


judgment.’ I went on well till I came near to Hamadém, when our kAfilah 
was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me what I had got. 
‘Forty dinars,’ said I, ‘are sewed under my garments.’ He laughed, thinking, 
no doubt, I was joking with him. ‘ What have you got?’ said another. I 
gave him the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called 
by the chief: ‘What property have you got, my little fellow?’ said he. ‘I 
have told two of yourspeople already,’ Ireplied. ‘I have forty dinars sewed 
up carefully in my clothes.’ He ordered them to be ripped open, and found 
my money. ‘And how came you,’ said he with surprise, ‘ to declare so openly 
what has been so carefully hidden?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I will not be false 
to my mother, to whom I have promised that I will not tell a lie.’ ‘Child,’ 
said the robber, ‘hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy 
years, and I am insensible, at my age, of the duty Iowetomy God? Giveme 
thy hand, innocent boy, ‘that I may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so. 
His followers were all alike struck with thescene. ‘ You havebeen our leader 
in our guilt,’ said they to their chief: ‘Be the same in the path of virtue!’ 
nd they instantly, at his order, made restitution of the spoil, and vowed 
repentance on my hand.” 


18—20. (18) who. . son? “he thought he recognized the voice of Jacob: 
his suspicions were aroused ; he knew the crafty disposition of his younger 
son too well; and he felt the duty of extreme carefulness.” — Kalisch. (19) 
I. . first born, etc.,* it is pitiable to note the efforts of critics to explain and 
excuse here. Who can make less than a lie of this? (20) how . . quickly ? 
still suspicious. because, etc.,’ blasphemy added to falsehood: this, the worst 
feature in the whole infamous transaction. 

Honest Frank. — A young man— we will call him honest Frank — who 
loved truth, was aclerk in the office of a rich merchant. One day a letter 
came recalling an order for goods which had been received the day before. 
The merchant handed it to honest Frank, and, with a persuasive smile, said: 
‘‘Frank, reply to this note. Say that the goods were shipped before the 
receipt of the letter countermanding the order.” Frank looked into his 
employer’s face with a sad but firm glance, and replied, ‘I cannot, sir.” 
‘“Why not, sir?” asked the merchantangrily. ‘‘ Because the goods are now 
in the yard, and it would be a lie, sir.” ‘I hope you will always be so par- 
ticular,” replied the merchant, turning upon his heel and going away. Honest 
Frank did a bold as well as a right thing. What do you suppose happened to 
him? Did he lose his place? No; quite different. The merchant was too 
shrewd to turn away one who would not write a lying letter. He knew the 
untold value of such a youth, and at once made him his confidential clerk. 


21—28. (21) and Isaae, etc., the voice and the time made the old man sus- 


pesee declares 
imself to be 
Esau 


picious. Perh. he had a habit, founded in reason and observation, of suspect- 
ing Jacob —the supplanter. (22) felt, was there no pity for the blind old 
man when he passed his trembling fingers over his son’s person? voice. . 


_heir. 
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hands, aroused by one sense, his suspicions are lulled by another. (22) SO. . 
him, mentally prob., anticipative of words aft. spoken. 

Deception. -—1. Those who attempt to deceive others are not unfrequentl 
themselves deceived. 2. Those who enter ona sinful course may speedily sin 
deeper into the sin than they intended. 3. Deception practiced by a son 
aig a father, at a mother’s instigation, is a monstrous and unnatural dis- 
play of wickedness. 4. God can accomplish His own designs by means of 
man’s crimes, without either relieving them of guilt or Himself being the 
author of sin. — Pul. Com. 

Isaac, the organ of Divine blessing. —It is a strange and, in some respects. 

rplexing spectacle that is here presented to us—the organ of the Divine 

lessing represented by a blind old man, laid on a “‘ couch of skins,” stimula- 
ted by meat and wine, and trying to cheat God by bestowing the family 
blessing on the son of his own choice to the exclusion of the Divinely-appointed 
Out of such beginnings had God to educate a people worthy of Him- 
self, and through such hazards had He to guide the spiritual blessing He 
designed to convey to us all. Isaac laid a net for his own feet. By his 
unrighteous and timorous haste he secured the defeat of his own long-cherished 
scheme. — M. Dods. 


24—26. (24) art . . Esau? he cannot shake off the suspicion that he is 
being deceived. Luther wonders how he could brazen it out, adding: ‘‘I 
should probably have run away in terror, and let the dish fall.’ and..am, 
one lie begets many. (25) brought . . drank, his suspicions must have 
spoiled his relish for the feast. (26) near .. kiSs, this was intended as a 
mark of paternal affection ; although some commentators think it was with 
the intention of trying the test of smell. (Isaac’s antitype was betrayed, but 
not deceived, by a kiss.) 


The blind poet’s lament: 


Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and from the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse — Milton. 


27—29. (27) blessed, the blessing (vss. 27-29) in the Heb. is in the form of 
tic parallelism. ‘‘ The elements of the blessing. we perceive, were three- 
Fold. consisting of the promise (1) of worldly wealth and prosperity ; (2) of 
dominion or empire; (8) of family pre-eminence.”— Bush. smell. . field, 
the fresh odor of the hills and plains. (28) give thee, etc., ‘‘ The blessing 
craved was substantially that of a fertile soil, in Oriental countries the copious 
dew deposited by the atmosphere supplying the place of rain. Hence dew is 
employed in Scripture as a symbol of material prosperity (Deut. xxxiii. 13, 
28; Zech. viii. 12), and the absence of dew and rain represented as a signal 
of Divine displeasure (2 Sam. i. 21; 1 Kings xvii. 1; Haggai i 10, 11) ”— 
Pulp. Com. (29) let people, etc.,> foreign and hostile nations were to be 
subject to him — power. 

Jacob’s blessing.— The three different parts of the blessing contain the three 
prerogatives of the firstborn —I. The double inheritance. Canaan was twice 
as large and as fruitful as the country of the Edomites. 11. The dominion over 
his brethren. III. The priesthood which walks with blessings, and finally 
passes over to Christ, the source of all blessing.” — Rambach. 

Eastern perfumery.— The natives of the East are universally fond of hav- 
ing their garments strongly perfumed; so much so as that Europeans can 
scarcely bear the smell. They use camphor, civet, sandal wood, or sandal oil, 
and a great variety of strongly-scented waters. It is not common to salute, 


6 


B. C. cir. 1760. 


At Isaac’s ad- 
vanced age, his 
sense of touch 
might be nearly as 
much impaired as 
that of vision. 


‘<To a niceear the 
quality of a voice 
is singularly affect- 
ing. Its depth 
seems to be allied 
to feeling; at least, 
the contralto 
notes alone give 
an adequate sense 
of pathos. They 
are born near the 
heart.’ — Tucker- 
man. 


“Some frauds 
sueceed from the 
apparent candor, 
the open  confi- 
dence, and the full 
blaze of ingen- 
uousness that is 
thrown around 
them. The slight- 
est mystery would 
excite suspicion, 
and ruin all. Such 
stratagems may 
be compared to 
the stars; they are 
discoverable by 
darkness, and hid- 
den only by light.” 
— Colton. 


Isaac blesses 
Jacob 


a He. vi. 7; De. 
xxxiji. 18, 28 ; Ps, 
Ixv. 9-11. 


b1K. iv. 21; Is. ix. 
7; Ge, xxv. 23; xii. 
3; 258. viii. 14. 


Isaac believes, and 
blesses the young- 
er son in the gar- 
ments of the elder. 
If our Heavenly 
Father smell upon 
our backs’ the 
savor of our elder 
brother’s robes, we 
cannot depart 
from him _un- 
blessed.—Bp. Hall. 
Though the words 
and actions of the 
parties in this 
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transaction 


hood, yet a true 


were 
built upou a false- 


as in England: they simply smell each other; and it is said that some people 
know their own children by the smell. Of an amiable man it is said, ‘‘ How 
sweet is the smell of that man! the smell of his goodness is universal.”” That 
delightful traveler, Captain Mangles, R. N., informed me that while on a 


blessing was vb-lshort visit at the house of Mr. Barker, our consul at Aleppo, he heard Mrs. 


tained. ‘Through 
all the evil pur- 
poses and schemes 
of men God works 
out his great de- 
signs.—_Hom. Com. 


Esau’s 
return and 
Isaac’s 
discovery 


a Ro. xi, 29. 


b‘“*The words of 


the Patriarch, 

spoken in_ the 

fulness of Divine 

inspiration, are ir- 

revocable, 

ever obtained.”’— 
lford. 


“Grief or misfor- 
tune seems to be 
indispensable 
the 
of if 
energy an 

tue. ‘le Fearon. 


intelligence, 
vir- 


Esau craves 
a blessing 


c He. xii. 17; g. v. 


“See on ch. xxv. 
26. The words 
seem to mean, Is 
there not a con- 
nection between 
the meaning of his 
name Jacob, and 
the fact that he 
thus supplants or 
outwits me?” — 
Speaker’s Com. 


“That grief is the 
most durable wh. 
flows inward, and 
buries its streams 
with its fountain 
in the depths o 
the heart.” — Jane 
Porter. 


Isaac blesses 
Esau 


d Jos. Wars, iv.4.1. 


e1S. xiv. 47; 258. 
viii. 14; 1 K. i 
14; 2K. xiv. 7, 22; 
2 Ch. xxv. 11;xxvi.Z, 


f2 K. viii. 20, 22; 
xvi. 6; 2 Ch. 
xxviii. 17. 


ho w- 


development|bring to you, not recreation but retribution. 


Barker, who was a Greek lady, say something to her child, accompanied by 
signs of great endearment. Mr. Barker said to Captain Mangles, ‘‘ You do 
not understand her; she says ‘Come hither, my darling, and let me smell 
thee.’ ”— Roberts. 


30—83. (30) Esau . . hunting, he was quick with his hunting aft. all. (31) 
bless, if he had sold his birthright he would at least secure the blessing. (32) 
and . . said, prob. in wonder and perplexity. I. . Esau, this time there is 
E.’s voice. (83) and. . exceedingly, ‘‘his emotions were actually over- 
whelming.” who? he now mistrusts his sense of hearing. yea . . blessed, 
however deceived, he could not revoke the blessing.® 

Blindness a great affliction.— It would be a dreadful thing to me to lose my 
sight; to see no more the faces of those I love, nor the sweet blue of heaven, 
nor the myriad stars that gem the sky, nor the dissolving clouds that pass over 
it, nor the battling ships upon the sea, nor the mountains with their changing 
lines of light and shade, nor the loveliness of flowers, nor the burnished mail 
of insects. But I should do as other blind men have done before me; I should 
take God’s rod and staff for my guide and comfort, and wait patiently for 
death to bring better light to nobler eyes. Oh, ye who are living in the dark- 


tojness of sin! turn before it is too late to the light of holiness, else death will 


Earthly blindness can be borne, 
is ‘ is but for a day; but who could bear to be blind through eternity ? — 
eecher. 


84—86. (34) eried . . ery, with deep and poignant grief and possibly of 
rage at his brother. bless . . father, I have lost my birthright, still let me 
have the blessing (35) hath .. blessing, the blessing that I specially 
designed for thee. (86) is . . Jacob, etc., lit. Is it that he is called Jacob, 
and he supplanteth or outwitted me these two times! Esau was wrong when 
he said that Jacob had taken away his birthright, as though he had robbed 
him of it. hast ..me?° or was the blessing designed for me, and stolen 
by another, so great that there is nothing left? 

Esau a type of the world (on vs. 36).—1. Esau awakes to the conscious- 
ness of his foolishness; 2. He finds the past irrevocable. — A. Boyd. 

The vale of tears. — The vale of tears is very low, and descends far beneath 
the ordinary level ; some parts of it, indeed, are tunnelled through rocks of 
anguish. A frequent cause of its darkness is that, on either side of the valley, 
there are high mountains called the mountains of sin. These rise so high 
that they obscure the light of the sun. Behind these Andes of guilt, God hides 
His face, and we are troubled. Then how densely dark the pathway becomes ! 
Indeed, this is the very worst thing that can be mentioned of this valley ; for, 
if it were not so dark, pilgrims would not so much dread passing through it 
— Spurgeon. Esau’s cry. — Esau’s great and bitter cry, which at first sight 


fiwe are disposed to pity, is the cry of one who has rejected God, and God in 


turn has rejected him. It is the cry of one who has trifled with God’s mercies, 
and then sought to regain them when it was all too late. It is the cry of one 
who has not heeded the warning, ‘‘see that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain.” — Newman. 


37—40. (37) and .. son? what can I give to compensate thy loss? (88) 
and Esau, etc., he found no place (in his father’s heart) of repentance (turning 
towards himself), though he sought it carefully with tears. Esau .. wept 
‘Those tears expressed, indeed, sorrow for his forfeiture, but not for the sin- 
ful levity by which it had been incurred. They were ineffectual (7. e. they 
did not lead to genuine repentance) because Esau was incapable of true repent- 
ance ” (vide Delitzsch on Heb. xii. 17). (40) sword . . live,¢ the Edomites 
long maintained their independence, living by the sword. The descendants of 
Esau were to be a turbulent people of predatory habits (see Josephus, B. I. iv. 
4). and. . brother,‘ this the relation of the posterity of the two brothers. 
and . . pass, etc., this was literally fulfilled. / 

The cry of oneman representing the wail of many.—I. There is here the sense 
of an immense loss. A holy character is the highest birthright. we have all 


Chap, xxviii. 1-5. 
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GENESIS, 
to lament the loss of this. II. The sense of a sar injury. Victimized by 
his own brother. III. The sense of remorse. IV, The sense of approaching 
hopelessness. Conclusion: 1. What we have all lost. Our birthright — the 
image of God. 2. What we should all chiefly struggle for. The restora- 
tion of the Divine image. Our loss is not, like Esau’s irremediable. 
by faith in Christ, regain it.— Homilist. 
Esau’s blessing. — ‘‘ Taken according to the letter, this blessing, as far as it 


goes, is precisely identical with that of Jacob, vs. 28; and if that, as we sug-|K 


gested, includes the promise of the land of Canaan, it is perfectly inconceiv- 
able how the same earthly inheritance could be prophetically secured to both. 


We can, _ 


B. ©. cir. 1760. 
“Giving comfort 
under affliction, 
requires that pene- 
ration into the 
uman mind, 
oined to that 
experience which 
nows how t0 
soothe, how to rea- 
son, and how to 
ridicule ; taking 
the utmost care 


For this reason we are strongly inclined to adopt the rendering of some of the 


Jewish critics, ‘Thy dwelling shal be from (i. e. at.a distance from) the fat-|;' 


ness of the earth,’ &c. This is the literal sense of the original, although we 
know not that the present rendering can be considered as doing any positive 
violence to the Hebrew idiom. But we think, on the whole, that there is a 
designed equivocation in the words of the oracle. They were so framed as to 
be susceptible of the most favorable sense which Esau could draw from them, 
and yet at the same time, in IJsaac’s intention, or rather in the mind of the 
Spirit, legitimately conveyed the meaning attributed to them above.” — Bush. 
The R&. V. gives in the margin the reading, ‘‘ away from the fatness,” etc. 


41—46. From this time there dates a change in the character of the two 
bros. The noble Esau bec. revengeful, etc.; while the supplanter bec. prayerful, 
etc. (41) hated,* E. was not penitent, but hateful and remorseful. the. . 
hand, he will spare his father the grief that his purposed crime will occasion. 
then .. him,® in purpose even now a murderer. (42) words . . Rebekah, 
some one had heard him speaking to himself. she. . son, a mother’s love 
is the son’s shield. comfort, ‘‘ what asource from whence to draw comfort !” 


(48) flee . . Haran, her fraud deprived her of her son, whom she prob. never|i9 


saw again. (44) tarry .. days, it proved to be twenty years. (45) then, 
etc.,¢ she would watch for the softening of E.’s heart. why. . day ? ILE. 
killed Jacob she must lose them both, as the avenger of blood would punish 
FE. with death. (46) and. . Isaac, once more hiding the truth from him. 
I . . Heth,? she professes to fear that J. may mar. one of them, as Esau had 
done. if, etc., she does not propose Jacob’s departure ; knowing the bare 
suggestion will suffice. 

Esau’s enmity against his brother had the effect of promoting the further 
separation between the church and the world Jacob is preserved from alli- 
ance by marriage with the ungodly. He is put in the way of contracting a 
better marriage than Esau, such as would ensure the purity and nobility of 
the chosen race. Rebekah contrives not only to save Jacob from his brother’s 
anger, but also to save him from falling into the same sin-of an ungodly mar- 


never to appy 
arts improp- 


hose 
erly.”— Fielding. 


Esau 
purposes to 
slay Jacob, 
who a told 
of it by 
Retceen 


Jo. iii. 15; Ob. 


b Ps, Ixiv. 5. 
G Pr. xix, 21- 
d Ge. 
xxiv. 3. 


xxviii. &; 


‘All the ends of 
human felicity are 
secured without re- 
venge, for without 
it we are permitted 
to restore  our- 
selves; and there- 
fore it is against 
natural reason to 
do an evil that no 
way co-operates 


riage. Thus human passions, and the conflict of private and selfish interests 
are made to work out the designs of God. — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


1—5. (1) Isaae, alarmed by R’s suggestion. thou . . Canaan, in this, 
imitating Abraham.’ (2) Padan-aram, see on Ge. xxv. 20. (3) thou... peo- 
ple, lit.7 a congregation of peoples, prob. ref. to the twelve tribes. The Heb. 
word multitude is from a root wh. means to call together, corresponding to 
the Gr. word for church. (4) give . . Abraham,’ 7. e. confirm to thee the 
bless. he prom. to A. land. . stranger, lit. land of thy sojournings. (5) 
Laban, etc.. see on Ge. xxiv. 29. Bethuel . . Syrian, called the Syrian or 
Aramean, not bec. he was of the race of Aram or Shem, but because he was 
a dweller in their land. 

Jacob's departure from Canaan. — The necessity for separation among the 
household of Isaac becomes the source of new blessings. I. The feeble Isaac 
becomes a hero. II. The plain and quiet Jacob becomes a courageous pilgrim 
and soldier. III. The strong-minded Rebekah becomes a person that sacri- 
fices her most dearly loved. — Lange. 

Jacob’s banishment. — Jacob was no sooner blest than he was banished. So 
our Saviour was no sooner out of the water of baptism, and had heard, ‘* This 


| 


the proper and per- 
recttee end of 
human nature.’’ — 
J. Taylor. 


Isaac sends 

Ut oe to 
aban 

e Ge. xxvii. 46. 

f Ge. exxiv. 3. 

g Ps. xxvii. 8. 


h Ge. xii. 2; xvii. 
8; He. xi. 13. 


Abraham is the 
man of _ active 
faith, Isaac is the 
man of passive 
submission, and 
Jacob is the man 


is my beloved Son,” etc., but He was presently in the fire of temptation, and 
heard, ‘‘If thou be the Son of God,” etc. (Matt. iii., iv.) When Hezekiah 


of struggling trial. 
— Jacobus. 
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Esau 
marries 
dau. of 
Ishmael 


a Kp. vi. 1, 2. 
b Ge. xxvii, 1. 
c *‘He knows that 
his wives were dis- 
leasing to his 
Facher: and he en- 
deavors in his 
clumsy way to 
repair the mis- 
chief.”’ — Alford. 
da Ge. xxxvi. 3. 
“Let grace and 
goodness be the 
principal loadstone 
of thy affections. 
For love which 
hath ends will have 
an end.’’—Dryden. 


Jacob’s 
dream 


e Ho. xii. 12, 


‘Dreams in their 
development have 
breath, and tears, 
and tortures, and 
the touch of joy; 
they leave a weight 
upon our waking 
thoughts, they take 
a weight from off 
our waking toils, 
they do divide our 
being.’’ — Byron. 

‘* Dreams are the 
bright creatures 
of poem an 

legend, who 
sport onthe 
earth in the night 
season, and melt 
away with the 
first beam of the 
sun, which lights 


set all in good order (2 Chron. xxxi.), then up came Sennachérib with an 
army (Chap. xxxii. 1.) God puts His people to it; and often, after sweetest 
feelings. — Trapp. 


6--9..(6) saw, understood, considered. (7) obeyed,* yet he may have been 
now 75 yearsold.’ (8) pleased not, lit. wereevilin the eyes of. (9) went. . 
Ishmael, i. e., tohis people ; Ishmael had been dead some years. He desired 
to regain his father’s good-will.« took . . had, see on Ge. xxvi. 34, 35. Ma- 
halath (a stringed instrument, a lyre), also called Bashemath,? perh. M. was 
a description, and B. the name, 7. e.a dau. of music named Bashemath. 
Nebajoth, see xxv. 13. 

Counsels for marriage. — Many a marriage has commenced, like the morn- 
ing, red, and perished like a mushroom. Wherefore? Because the married 
pair neglected to be as agreeable to each other after their union as they were 
before it. Seek always to please each other, my children, but in doing so, kee 
heaven in mind. Bethink ye, my daughters, what the word housewie 
expresses. The married woman is her husband’s domestic trust. On her he 
ought to be able to place his reliance in house and family; to her he should 
confide the key of his heart and the lock of his storeroom. His honor and his 
home are under her protection, his welfare in her hands. Ponder this! And 
you, my sons, be true men of honor, and good fathers of your families. Act 
in such wise that your wives respect and love you. And what more shall I say 
to you, my children? Peruse diligently the Word of God ; that will guide you 
out of storm and dead calm, and bring you safe into port. And as for the 
rest — do your best. — Frederika Bremer. 


10—-12. (10) went . . Haran,: to obey his father’s command toseek a wife, 
and his mother’s to escape the wrath of Esau. (11) and. . place, in the 
course of his journey ; the dist. proves it was not the close of the first day’s 
march. pillows, head-rest. and .. sleep, meaning simply to lie down and 
does not imply sleep. (12) ladder, ‘‘ Whether it was the vision of acommon 
ladder or flight of steps, or whether, as some FUP DOES, it was a pile of moun- 
tain terraces, matters little. The flight of steps hewn in the rocky sides of the 
mountain near Tyre, on the edge of the Mediterranean, is called ‘: the ladder 
of Tyre.” —. Jacobus. behold . . it, the way, a communication, a living way. 
(Through Christ divine blessings descend to us, and our prayers ascend to God.) 

Consecrated night life. — (vss. 10-15). — Consider this vision, as to—I. The 
occasion. In the most helpless situation, the most solemn and glorious dream. 
II. The form. A divine revelation in the dream-vision— 1. Miracles of sight, 
symbols of salvation ; 2. Miracles of the ear, promise: of salvation. III. Its 
contents. The images of the vision.—-1. The ladder; 2. Angels ascending 
and descending ; 3. Jehovah standing above the ladder and speaking. — Lange. 

What Jacob saw in sleep. — Sleeping tosee. One may be too wide awake to 
see. There are things which are hidden from us until we lie down to sleep. 
Only then do the heavens open and the angels of God disclose themselves. It 
does not follow that God is not, because we cannot discern Him. Little do 
we dream of the veiled wonders and splendors amid which we move. —S. A. 
Tipple. Christ our ladder.— Our Saviour applies these words to Himself, the 
true ladder of life, through whom alone we are able to ascend to heaven 


oe realle? ane (John i. 51). He that will go up any other way must, as he emperor once 
their daily pil-|said, erect a ladder and go up alone. He touched heaven, in respect to His 
grimage through/Deity ; earth in respect of His humanity; and joined earth to heaven, by 
he a rld.”—\reconciling man to God. Gregory speaks elegantly of Christ, that He joined 
‘ heaven and earth together, as with a bridge ; being the only true Pontifex, or 
bridge-maker. Heaven is now open and obvious to them that acknowledge 

Him their sole Mediator, and lay hold, by the hand of faith, on His merits, as 

the rounds of this heavenly ladder. These only ascend; that is, their con- 

sciences are drawn out of the depths of despair, and put into heaven, as it 

were, by pardon and peace with God, rest sweetly in His bosom, calling Him 

God’s Abba, Father, and have the holy angels ascending to report their necessities, 


romise to 
hace 


and descending as messengers of mercies. — Trapp. 


fGe. xvii. 3;| 18—15. (18) behold . : it, as accepting this way of access to Him. I.. 
ney cour 10 Isaac,/ the same God who is revealed to us by Christ, ‘‘ the new and living 


a. vili. 11; Ac. |Way.” (14) seed . . dust, etc.,7 as Isaac desired, the blessing prom. to A. is 
iil. 25; Ga. ill. 8.\confirmed to Jacob. and... blessed, “in its ultimate significance this points 


Chap. xxviii. 16—a2. GENESIS. 5 


to the world-wide universality of the kingdom of Christ."—Murphy. (15)1..| 3. 0. cir. 1760. 
goest,* the Divine presence fulfills the Divine word. ae 

A fourfold comfort. —- Against his fourfold cross, here is a fourfold comfort.|4J2- “1, 165. Is. 
1. Against the loss of his friends, * I will be with thee.” 2: Of his country, 19 ae B59 o A 
“*I will give thee this land.” 3 Against his poverty, ‘‘Thou shalt spread|8 ;'Jos. i. 5; 1 K. 
abroad to the east, west,” etc. 4. His solitariness ; angels shall attend thee,|Vill. 57; He. xiii.5. 
and *‘ thy seed shall be as the dust.” — J. Trapp. 

Scripture views of dreams. — The view of dreams set forthin Scripture, and 
which pervades the sacred books, is, that God does sometimes make known 
His will to man, and disclose His purposes in dreams : ‘‘ God speaketh once,|« we must daily 
yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. Ina dream, in a vision of the night,|wait at the gate of 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed; then Helheavenif we would 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that He may withdraw|gp%r there” — 
man from his purpose, and hide pride from man” (Job. xxxiii. 14-17), See : ; 
also Joel ii. 28, compared with Acts ii. 16, 17. The question is, whether these 
things have ceased? It may be so. Miracles have ceased ; prophecy has 
closed ; why may not significant dreams also have ceased? They may; but 
have they ?— Kitto. 


16—19. (16) place, wh. when he lay down seemed so dark, cheerless, lone-|b Ge. xxxi, 12. 
some. I. . not, that he was so near. If in such a place, God would be in 
every place. (17) dreadful, “awe-inspiring.” but . . God, every place may 
be for us a holy pee this . . heaven, the earthly traveler is always nr. 
that gate. (18) stone,’ collective singular for stones, as from vs. 11 it appears 
that there was more than one stone; that wh. had been for his comfort 
should bec. the lasting memorial of God’s goodness. oil. . it, to sanctify, 
and set apart the place and stone as holy. (19) Beth-el (house of God) not for|‘‘It has been 
the first time so called, since Abraham found the place named thus (Gen. xii.|thought by many 
8; xiii. 3; xxv. 30); now (Beitin) a mass of ruins ab. 12 ms. N. of Jerus. ie, hee 
Luz (almond-tree or hazel). ‘‘The city in the immediate neighborhood was,|up a stone to mark 
at that time, called Luz. The descendants of the patriarchs transferred the|@ sacred spot, was 
name of Bethel to that city. The Canaanites, not caring for this, continued oo ee 
to call it Luz, which was retained till Joshua occupied the Land. Bethel,|stones. Certainly 
the holy place, is distinguished from Luz, the city. — Kurtz. we find fn later 
The memorial impulse in religion. —I. The time, place, and circumstances fed thie. Custer at 
of a man’s discovery of God in his life are the most memorable in personal|those Tes anointed 
experience. IJ. With such a discovery, there always rides an impulse to set|with oil, as objects 
up some landmark for memory. III. The best memorials are those which ef Le Pid Cons 
rise up in a man’s habits and character. — The Preacher’s Monthly. 2 err en Pgh 
Jacob’s pillar. —The monument, whatever it was, that was still in after 
ages ascribed to the erection of Jacob, must have been, like so many described 
or seen in other times and countries, a rude copy of the natural features of 
the place, as at Carnac in Brittany, the cromlechs of Wales and Cornwall, or 
the walls of Tiryns. In Greece there were rude stones at Delphi, still visible 
in the second century, anterior to any temple, and, like the rock of Bethel, 
anointed with oil by the pilgrims who came thither. In Northern Africa, 
Arnobius, after his conversion, describes the kind of fascination which had 
drawn him towards one of these aged stones, streaming and shining with the 
sacred oil which had been poured upon it. The black stone of the Arabian 
Caaba reaches back to the remotest antiquity of which history or tradition 
can speak. — Stanley. 


20—22. (20) vow,° this the first of which we have formal record. if,|Jacob’s vow 
better, since, forasmuch ; not the language of uncertainty. give. . on,’ 
mere necessaries are enough, and al! we should desire. (21) so. . peace,|° F° v-%5. 
he to his earthly, we to our heavenly Father’s house. then. . God,’ ‘‘tolg 1. vi.8. 
have bargained and bartered with God in the way which this suggests before : 
assenting to accept him as an object of trust and worship would have been|¢ De. xvi. I7., 
little less than criminal. Accordingly, the clause is best placed in the pro-|«the order of 
tasis of the sentence, which then practically reads, ‘if Elohim will be}what he desired is 
Jehovah to me. and if Jehovah will be to me Elohim’ (vide Hengstenberg,|4 eS pies 
‘Introduction,’ vol. i. p. 358).” — Pulp. Com. (22) shall . . house, this shall|tonds’ with our 
always be to mea sacred place. tenth, for support of religion.’ This tenth|Saviour’s rule, to 
was purely voluntary, and was paid and set apart before the giving of the Peele ae 
law of Moses. 

The tenth is God’s.--The late Bishop Selwyn used often to quote that reas Pits = Goa 
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B.C. cir. 1760. |motto of John Wesley’s, ‘Save all you can and give all you save,” and he 
favor is better AL Ot think that charity began until after a tithe had been paid to God. 
than life, by so|* Whatever your income,” he wrote once to his son, ‘‘remember that only 
much His being nine-tenths of it are at your disposal.”— Old Test. Anec. Giving a tenth.— 
with us, and keep-/Qberlin, a poor French minister, gave his tenth of income, and then God so 
eee, food se blessed him in his circumstances, that he used to say he ‘‘ abounded in 


Jacob by the 
well 


aHo xii. 12. 


“As the proverb 
says, ‘He who 
would bring home 
the wealth of the 
Indies must carry 
wealth with him,’ 
so itisin traveling; 
aman must carry 
knowledge with 
him if he would 
bring home know}l- 
edge. — Johnson. 


his discourse 
with the 
shepherds 


b Ge, xxiv 24, 29. 


‘What a solemn 
and striking ad- 
monitior to youth 
is that inscribed 
on the dial, at All 
Souls, Oxford — 
periunt et impu- 
tantur —the hours 
perish and are laid 
to our charge; for 
time, like life, 
can never be 
recalled.’—S. 
Smiles. 


Jacob’s 
interview 
with Rachel 


c Ex. il. 16. 
d Ge. xiv. 16; xxiv. 
48. 


e Ge. ii. 28 


“Among the Sinai 
Arabs, a boy would 
feel himself 
insulted were any 
one to say, ‘Go and 
drive your father’s 


CHAPTER THH TWENTY-NINTH. 


1i—3. (1) went... journey, lit. ‘‘lifted up his feet,” 7. e. went briskly, 
cheerfully. into. . east, term app. to Arabs, in Mesopotamia. (2) stone 
. . mouth, to keep out sand, etc. (8) and, etc. perh. this vs. describes what 
was customary ; and, further on, what was done in this case. 

The stone on the well. —In Arabia, and in other places, they are wont to 
close and cover up their wells of water, lest the sand, which is put into motion 
by the winds there, like the water of a pond, should fill them, and quite stop 
themup. This will serve to explain, I think, extremely well, the view of keep- 
ing that well covered with a stone from which Laban’s sheep were wont to be 
watered ; and their care not to leave it open any time, but to stay till the 
flocks were all gathered together, before they opened it, and then, having 
drawn as much water as was requisite, to cover it up again immediately, 
Gen. xxix. 2-8. — Harmer. 


4—8. (4) brethren, their occupation was one with wh. he had a brotherly 
sympathy. (5) son,° 7. e. descendant. (6) well? lit. ‘‘is there peace to him,” 
yet a common mode of salutation in the E. Rachel (an ewe). (7)it.. day, 
lit. ‘‘ yet the day is great,” 7. e. a great part of the day remains. water. . 
them, he evidently desired a private interview with R. or these words were 
intended as a gentle rebuke for the laziness and shiftlessness which marked 
the shepherds. — Bush. (8) eannot, in the sense of not having the right ; or, 
it not being the custom. 

Jacob at the well of Haran:—a romantic adventure. I. Jacob’s meeting 
with the shepherds. 1. The providential discovery. 2. The friendly conver- 
sation. 3. The prudent counsel. II. Jacob’s first sight of Rachel. 1. The 
gallant action. 2. The loving salutation. 3. The important communication. 


III. Jacob’s introduction to Laban. 1. The uncle’s reception of his nephew. 
2. The nephew’s return to his uncle. — Pul. Com. 

Watering flocks. —I once saw such a stene in the burning plains of North- 
ern Syria. Half-naked, fierce-looking men were drawing up water in leather 
buckets; flock after flock was brought up, watered, and sent away; and - 
after all the men had ended their work, then several women and girls 
brought up their flocks, and drew water for them. Thus it was with Jethro’s 
daughters ; and thus, no douht, it would have been with Rachel if Jacob had 
not rolled away the stone and watered her sheep.”—‘‘ Land and Book,” p. 589. 


9—14. (9) came . . Sheep, not an unusual occupation for women in the E.° 
kept, lit. she shepherdised them. (10) rolled. . mouth, ‘a light heart 
makes a strong hand.” (11) kissed, respectful salutation of E. wept, for 
joy: perh. his thoughts turned to his mother, and her early life, etc. (12) 
told . . brother,? this would explain his kind attention: brother, in the 
wider sense, relation, kinsman. father, to whom this stranger had referred. 
(13) heard, lit. heard the hearing. and. . things, who he was, whence 
he had come, and why. (14) surely . . flesh,’ 7. e. a blood relation, yet L. 
did not treat his own flesh well. month, lit.a month of days, 7. e. a full 
month. He remained with him this length of time bef. a definite contract 
was made. 

Jacob and Rachel. —The sight of the daughter of his mother’s brother 


sheep to pasture.’ 
These words, in his 


affected him. The tears shed on this occasion must have arisen from a full 
heart. We cannot say that the love which he afterwards bore to Rachel did. 


Chap. xxix. 15—30. GENESIS. 


not commence from his tirst seeing her. But, however that might be, the 
cause of his weeping was of another kind: it was her being ‘‘ the daughter 
of his mother’s brother,” that now affected him. Everything that revived 
her memory, even the very flocks of sheep that belonged to her brother, went 
to his heart. Nor did he wish to be alone with Rachel, but that he might 
give vent without reserve to these sensations. — Fuller. 


15—20. (15) serve, Jacob was not an idle guest. (16) Leah (wearied). (11) 
tender-eyed, feeble, dull, weak ; not fresh and brilliant. beautiful, etc. ,2 in 
form and expression, in figure and face. (18) serve, since he had no prop- 
erty, and therefore could give no dowry, he was willing to serve. (19) better 
- - man, ref. to relationship. The whole matter of marriage in the E. is con- 
sidered a business affair which is conducted by the father and mother without 
consulting the daughter. (20) ycars .. days,’ not that time seemed short, 
but the labor light. 

Jacob and Rachel (vss. 18-20). — Notice the effect of love in making labor 
light and giving wings to time. In whatever form love shows itself this is its 
effect —I. When we love our work, how easy it is to us, how swiftly and 
ny the time passes by! The schoolboy, the teacher and the preacher 

ow the power of love in making their task easy. II. So with obedience. 
The child who does not love his parents finds obedience very hard. How dif- 
ferent with the child who does love them! III. So when we enter upon life’s 
hard work. Some of you must toil seven years for a Rachel. Love will make 
the time fly quickly by, and will sweeten your labor. IV. So with the service 
of God. His yoke is easy and His burden is light to those who love Him. Our 
heart must be in our religion, and our religion in our heart, if it is to be to us 
other than a toilsome drudgery. — D. Longwill 

Serving for a bride. —It is related that a rich saddler, whose daughter was 
afterwards married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl of Halifax, ordered in his 
will that she should Jose the whole of her fortune if she did not marry a sad- 
dler. The young Ear! of Halifax, in order to win the bride, served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years to a saddler, and afterwards bound himself to the rich 
saddler’s daughter for life. — Bib. Ill. Jacob, as a younger brother, had an 
unquestionable claim to Rachel, the youngest daughter of Laban. Among all 
the Bedouin Arabs at the present day a man has the exclusive right to the 
hand of his first cousin; he is not obliged to marry her, but she cannot be 
married to another without his consent. — Bush. 


21—24. (21) wife, 7. e. his betrothed. fulfilled, he did his part ; it was now 
for Laban to fulfil his word. (22) feast, lit. a drinking. (23) and, eéfc. the 
supplanter is outwitted.* (24) Zilpah (a dropping), still the cust. in E. for 
father to give a slave to his dau. on her mar. 

Comparisons between the deception practiced by Laban upon Jacob, and that 
which Jacob practiced upon Esau. —I. One brother upon another. 
the younger upon the older ; here the older upon the younger. III. Jacob did 
not know Leah when he was married to her, just as his father knew him not 
when he blessed him. IV. Leah at the instigation of her father, Jacob at the 
instigation of his mother. V. But he received, notwithstanding his ignorance 
as to Leah, the wife designed for him by God, justas Isaac blessed him unwit- 
tingly as the rightful heir of the promise. — Koos. 

Laban’s fraud. — According to the custom of those eastern nations, the 
bride was conducted to the bed of her husband, with silence, in darkness, and 
covered from head to foot with a veil ; circumstances all of them favorable to 
the wicked, selfish plan which Laban had formed to detain his son-in-law 
longer in his service. He who employed undue advantage to arrive at the 
right of the first-born has undue advantage taken of him in having the first- 
born put in place of the younger. He who could practise on a father’s blind- 
ness, though to obtain a laudable end, is, in his turn, practised upon by a 
father, employing the cover of the night to accomplish a very unwarrantable 
purpose. — Hunter. 


25—80. (25) morning, light once more, effects of the feast had passed away. 
wherefore . . me, deceivers like not to be deceived. (26) it. . country, 
it was undoubtedly true that the oldest daughter must be disposed of before 
the younger can be given away, but Laban should have said it before. (27) 


II. There 19 
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| B. ©. cir, 1760. 

| — 
opinion, would 
‘signify. "You 
are no better than 
ja girl.’ *— Burck- 
hardt. 


Jacob 
wishes to 
marry 
Rachel 


a Pr. xxxi. 30. 
b Ep. v. 25. 


vs. 1%. **In the E, 
the clear, express- 
ive, lustrous eye is 
accounted the 
chief feature in 


contrary, Rachel’s 
beauty was com- 
lete; she was 

utiful in form 
and beautiful in 
look, both in figure 
and_ face.” — Al- 
ord, 


“Tt is. wonderful 
te our minds to 
remember that 
these seven years 
were from the 78th 
to the 85th year of 
Jacob’s age. — Al- 
ord. 


Laban gives 
Leah to 
Jacob 


c Ge. xxvii. 35, 36; 
Ma. vii. 2; Re. iii. 


“Cheaters must 
get some credit 
before they can 
cozen, and all false- 
hood, if not found- 
ed in some truth, 
would not be fixed 
in any belief.’”’— 
Fuller. 


“We degrade life 
by our follies and 
vices, and then 
complain that the 
unhappiness which 
is only their ac- 
companiment is 
inherent in the con- 
stitution of 
things.’’— Bovee. 


facob 
marries 
Rachel 


week, the mar. week: week of feasting.? (28) gave . . also, one sin begets 


d Ju. xiv. 12 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxx. 1—4. 


B.c. cir. 1760. lanother. Laban’s treachery, to Jacob’s bigamy. (29) Bilhah, (bashfulness). 


a De. xxi, 15. 

* All my own ex- 
perience of life 
teaches me the con- 
tempt “f cunning, 
not the fear The 
phrase ‘profound 
cunning’ has al- 
ways seemed to 
me a contradiction 
in terms I never 
knew a cunning 
mind which was 
not either shallow 
or on some point 
diseased .”’-— Jume- 
son. 


Reuben, 

Simeon, 

Levi, and 

guden are 
orn 


Db Ps. exxvii, 3, 
c Ma. i. 2 


“You are my true 
and honorable 
wife; as dear to 
me as are the ruddy 
drops that visit 
this sad heart.” — 
Shakespeare. 


@ 


‘*“Woman is like 
the reed which 
bends to ever 
breeze, but breaks 
not in the tempest.’ 
— Whately. 


(30) loved . . Leah, deceived by R.’s beauty; as by L.’s fraud. : 
Laban’s deceit. — This discloses a baseness in Laban’s character, arousing 
contempt and aversion; but it ought not to blind us against the redeeming 
qualities of his heart. In the human mind, fragrant flowers often blossom 
surprisingly by the side of noxious weeds. But the fraud of Laban was not 
only a moral offence in itself; it was the more deplorable, as it destroyed the 
principle of monogamy to which the patriarchs on the whole adhered. Jacob 


had intended to marry Rachel alone; and when he found himself, against his _ 


will, allied with Leah, his heart could not renounce her from whom he expected 
the best part of his happiness; he took her to wife besides Leah; nor was he 
permitted to dismiss the latter after the solemnization of the marriage. — 
Kalisch. 


31—35. (81) hated, less loved. The expression is relative, not absolute. 
he, etc.,* by which her husband’s love might be increased: or she comforted 
with love of children. (82) Reuben (behold a son). now .. me, L. seems to 
have been tender-hearted, as well as tender-eyed. (33) Simeon (hearing). 


(34) now . . me, she is intensely anxious to win her husband’s love. Prob. 
his little love was occasioned by her pare in her father’s fraud. Levi 
(joined). (85) now... Lord, prob. thinking she would secure J.’s love. 
Judah,° (praise). 
children after this (Gen. xxx. 17-21). 

Leah and Rachel. — Consider —I. Leah’s quiet behavior under her trial, and 
the reward she received for her patience. Leah loved Jacob with a constant 
and persevering affection. This is very evident from the expressions she 
makes use of on the successive occasions of the birth of her four children. 
Though not loved well by Jacob, still she has the better portion. II. Rachel’s 
self-will and impatience, and God’s displeasure with her. Her history and 
experience are a great contrast to Leah’s. — D. Longwill. 

Their compensations. — Leah was blessed with children, which compensated 
her for the loss of her husband’s love. The names of the four sons successively 
born to her were all significant, and betoken that pious habit of mind which 
recognized the hand of God in all that befel her. Rachel, on the other hand, 
continued barren. But she was compensated by her beauty, and by the 
thought that she was first in her husband’s affections. Thus with the evils 


B. C. cir. 1749. 


Rachel _ 
envies Leah 


d Ge. xxxv. 16-19: 
Job v. 2. 

e Ep. iv, 26:18. 
1.5, 


f ‘*That she may 
bear, and I will be 
the nurse.’’— 
“T will 
take her child on 
my lap as m 

own.” — 4/ford. 


“She certainly is 
no true woman for 
whom every man 
may not find it in 
his heart to have a 
certain gracious, 
and holy, and hon- 
orable love ; she is 
not a woman who 
returns no 
and asks no pro- 
tection.’’ — Bartol. 


love, 


which fall to the lot of individuals, there are compensations. — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


1—4. envied, was jealous. (1) or . . die,? Iam as one dead,— for shame 
of her sterility. (2) anger,’ angry that one so tenderly loved should charge 
him with being the cause of her childlessness. (8) bear .. knees, I will 
nurse her children as if they were my own. may. . her, lit., be built up 
by her. (4) gave .. wife, as Sarah gave Hagar to Abraham. 

Rachel's impatience. —I. It was ungodly. 1. She was the victim of unholy 
passions. Envy and jealousy. 2. She took a despairing view of life. 3. She 
failed rightly to recognize the true Author of all good things. II.. It led to 
the adoption of wrong expedients. Showing impatient haste of unbelief, and 
a want of confidence in God. III. It had an influence for evil. 
own character. 2. Upon her sister (vs. 9). —7. H. Leale. 


A true wife: — 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better, yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myself: 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich : 


“That only to stand high on your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account ; but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractised ; 
Happy in this she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and. happier than this, 


and .. bearing, 7. e., for a time; she had three more 


1. Upon her | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 

Commuits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself, and what is mine, to you and yours 

Is now converted ;: but now.I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself ; and even now. but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself, 

Are yours, my lord.” — Shakespeare. 


5—8. (6) judged, hath procured justice for me. Dan (judge), so called, 
prob. bec. she regarded God as having decided in her behalf. (8) with . . 
wrestlings, /it., wrestlings of God: here ref. to earnest prayer. Naphtali 
(my wrestling), or Nephtalim.« ; 

Great wrestlings. —Thus speaks Rachel; and this woman's experience, 
multiplied as it is a thousand-fold in hearts that never told their struggles, 
shows us that life is not so calm as it seems, | Beneath many a placid stream 
there are deep and dangerous under-currents. Often a quiet face hides the deep 
things, which even the dearest ftimacies cannot draw out, and which con- 
stitute the tragedies of the heart’s history. It is well that we learn the need 
of wrestling ; for life, especially Christian life, has flesh and blood to battle 
with. Paulsays, ‘“‘ we wrestle ;” and goodness, even at its best, is dearly bought 
and hardly won. —W. M. Statham. 


9—13. (9) gave . . wife, prob. in hope of retaining such marks of love as 
she had won. (11)a.. cometh, ‘‘rather good fortune cometh.” Gad (a 
troop). (13) for . . blessed, ‘‘all coming generations will felicitate me on 
my happy lot.” Asher (happy). 

ppiness of woman (vs. 13). — The happiness of woman illustrated by 
that of Leah the elements of whose happiness consisted of —I. The joys of 
maternity. II. The increase of conjugal affection. JII. An obliviousness of 
personal defects. IV. The anticipation of future congratulations. 

Houses without children.— Tell me not of the trim, precisely-arranged 
homes where there are no children; ‘‘ where,” asthe good Germans have it, ‘‘ the 
fiy-traps always hang straight on the wall ;” tell me not of the never-disturbed 
nights and days, of the tranquil, unanxious hearts where children are not! I 
care not for these things. God sends children for another purpose than merely 
to keep up the race — to enlarge our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of 
kindly sympathies and affections ; to give our souls higher aims, and to call 
out all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion ; to bring round our 
fireside bright faces and happy smiles, and loving, tender hearts. My soul 
blesses the Great Father every day, that he has gladdened the earth with little 
children. — Mary Howitt. 


14—16. (14) Reuben, now four or five yrs. old, prob. accompanying the 
reapers. days. . harvest, ab. mo. of May. mandrakes,’ Heb. duddim = 
love apples: the Atropa mandragora, allied to the deadly nightshade (Atropa 
belladonna), narcotic and stimulating. give, etc., she evidently shared in the 


superstition. (15) and, etc., in order to obtain Leah’s compliance with her 
request. 
The mandrake, —‘‘This plant is aspecies of melon, of which there are two 


The male mandrakeis called Morion, or folly, 
It produces berries of a good scent, and of a 
Its leaves are large, white, broad, and 
smooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree. Both the smell and the taste are 

leasant ; but it stupefies those that use it. The Orientals cultivate this plant 
in their gardens, for the sake of its smell ; but those which Reuben found were 
in the field, in 3ome small copse of wood perhaps, or shade, where they had 
come to maturity before they were found.. If they resemble those of Persia 
rather than those of Egypt which are of a very inferior quality, thén we see 
their value, their superiority, and perhaps their rarity, which induced Rachel 
to purchase them from the son of Leah.” —Paxton. 


sotts, the male and the female. 
because it suspends the senses. 
color “ad se ae towards saffron. 


17—21. (17) hearkened, this implies prayerfulness on her part. (18) hire 
. . husband, prob. ref. to her self-denial in giving’ up Zilpah. Issachapr (he 
bringeth a reward). (20) God . . dowry, except her maiden she went por- 
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B. C, cir, 1749, 


Discontent takes 
away the glory of 
life, and prevents 
us from enjoying 
the blessings we 
have. 


Dan and 
Naphtali are 
born 


a Ma. iv. 13. 


“Rachel had mani- 
fested impatience, 
seekin from 
Jacob what only 
could be given of 
God. Jacob’s re- 
monstrance with 
her, vs. 2, may have. 
directed her to 
wiser and better 
thoughts.” — Spk. 
Com, ; 


Gad and 
Asher are 
born 


“Tf a boy is not 
trained to endure 
and to bear trou- 
ble, he will grow 
up a girl; and a 
boy that is a girl 


has all a girl's 
weakness without. 
any of her regal 
qualities. A 
woman made out 
of a woman is 
God’s noblest 
work; a woman 
made out of aman. 
is His meanest.’’— 
Beecher. 


the 
mandrakes 


b ‘* Now the volup- 
tuous mandrakes, 
widely exhaling 
their somniferous. 
odor, breathe and 
excite to love.” — 
See Michaelis on 
Song, vii. 18. See- 
also Tristram, 108,. 


“‘There are not un- 


frequently sub- 
stantial reasons. 
underneath for 


customs that ap- 
pear to us absurd.'” 
- Charlotte Bronté. 


Issachar, 
Zebulun, 


and Dinah 
are born 


90 GENESIS. Chap. xxx. 22—27. 


B. c. cir. 1749, 
a Ge, xlvi. 7. 


everlasting mature: 2, Personal charms. II. What it was. 1. Intense affection for her husband ; 
joy moves the|2. The increase, through her, of his family; 38. The increase of domestic joy. 
balled Eos thelIII, Who gave it? 1. Laban gave her nothing, save her handmaiden ; 2. It 
Boone: aes it}was God who gave her children and her husband’s love. 

is that loosens} The promised seed. — Bishop Patrick well suggests here, that the true reason 
Powers, Poe theirlof this contest between Jacob’s wives and their giving their maids to be his 
their’ firmaments,|Wives was the earnest desire they had to fulfil the promise made to Abraham 
rolling spheres in|(and now lately renewed to Jacob), that his seed should.be as the stars of 
distant space, seeniheaven for multitude. and that-in one seed of his the Messiah, all the nations 
not by the glass oflof the earth should be blessed. And he thinks it had been below the dignity 
— Schiller. of this sacred history, to take such particular notice of these things. if there 
The man whose|had not been some such great consideration in them. —M. Henry. This view 
yea is yea and hislis strongly confirmed by the almost uniform reference of the sisters to God’s 


nay nay, is, we allldealing with them in connection with the successive births. — J. G. Butler. 
confess, the most 


courageous, wheth- , ars 
ei or yoihe way be Attributes of woman : 


Raines The woman’s cause is man’s. They rise or sink 

fr in dail 7 Tite 5 : Together. Dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free ; 
one 42) ne) gave If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
etree cat How shall men grow? . . . Let her be 

erfect exampie of All that not harms distinctive womanhood ; 

ow to live up to For woman is not undevelop’d man, 
-Searee i ugnes 21 But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
are built up of Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
little acts of kind- Not like to like, but like in difference ; 
pertnoaty ape Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
ence, and integ- The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
rity. One mean He gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 
See acsens bak Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
reputation which She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
it has taken years More as the double-natured poet, each ; 
cece e.—W.H.) | Till at the last she set herself to man, 

; Like perfect music unto noble words. — Tennyson. 

JocePe is 22—24, (22) and, efc., who all this time was childless, save in the very 

orn secondary sense of having the children of her maid reckoned to her. (28) 


God . . reproach, the ungenerous reproach of man. (24) Joseph,?® (he will 

b18. 1. 19, 20. add). said, ete., the birth of J. inspired her with faith and hope, 

God’s favor towards Rachel. —I. It was long delayed. Discipline. II. It 

Mon rare almoete granted to her after some solemn lessons had been learned. 1. Depend- 

always cruel injence; 2. Patience; 3. Faith and hope. III. It awakened gratitude. 1. 

their neighbors’|Grateful recognition of God’s dealings (ver. 23);.2. Heartfelt acknowledg- 
faults ; and make/(ment of God (ver. 24). — 7. H. Leale. 


others’ overthrow : . 
the badge of their) Delightfulness of children — 


own ill-maaked Thou, little child, 
uo t u e. — Sir P. Thy mother’s joy, thy father’s hope— thou bright 


Pure dwelling, where two fond hearts keep their gladness — 
Thou little potentate of love, who comest 


The Rev. Moses With solemn sweet dominion to the old, 

ek Rs n S ildcoe Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 

On one remarking With the grave embassage of that dear past, 

tohim. “Sir, you When they were young like thee— thou vindication 
Bate use sees Of God — thou living witness against all men — 
Jacob,” he replied Who have been babes — thou everlasting promise ' 
“Yes; and I have Which no man keeps — thou portrait of our nature, 
: rons ee Which in despair and pride we scorn and worship — 


Thou household god, whom no iconoclast 
Hath broken! — Dobvell. 


‘ _25—27, (25) when, etc., gen. sup. to have been at end of second 7 years’ ser- 
Pee, wishes |vice; but this not necessary, it may have been longer. send .. country, 
o return t.€., ‘*‘permit me to go;” aft. so long an absence he was nat. anxious to 
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return, to look aft. his birthright, ete. (26) knowest, etc., he asks only what 
was his due. (27) if . . eyes, avery questionable thing. I. . sake,* he cared 
more for himself than for Jacob, whose value he had learned by experience, 
@ e. by investigation (Jit. by divination), by insidious inspection. Neither did 
he care much for his daughter's withdrawal. He looked upon Jacob and his 
family simply as instruments of gain. 

Home. — Let us, by God’s grace, live and work for Him daily, and when 
death comes we can say, without fear, ‘‘Send me away, that I may go to 
mine own place, and tomy country.” The dying Baxter, who wrote ‘ The 
Saint’s Rest,” said, ‘‘I am almost well, and nearly at home!” and another 
dying man exclaimed, ‘‘Iam going home as fast asI can, and I bless God 
that I have a good home to go to.” During the American civil war the two 
rival armies were encamped opposite each other on the banks of the Potomac 
river. When the federal bands played some national air of the union, the 
confederate musicians struck up a rival tune. Suddenly one of the bands 

layed ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and the contest ceased. The musicians of 

th armies played the same tune, voices from opposite sides of the river 
joined the chorus, ‘‘ There’s no place like home!” So we, the pilgrim band, 
are bound together by that one strong link —we are going to our own place 


B. ©. 1749. 
a Ge. xxxix. 3-5. 


“My idea is that 
there are duties 
toward our native 
land, common to 
every citizen and 
even public insti- 
tutions and educa- 
tion must have 
such a direction 
as to enable every 
citizen to fulfilhis 
duty toward his 
fatherland.” — 
Kossuth. 


‘*The love of coun- 
try produces good 
manners, and 
good manners 
also love of coun- 
try ’—Montes- 


and our own country, ‘‘ Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 
— H. J. Wilmont Buxton. 


28—38. (28) appoint, lit. prick down: 7. e. state precisely. and. . it, if 
any more than this long service isdue. (29) knowest . . served,’ with what 
conscientious diligence. how. . me,¢ 2. e. to what great number they have 
grown. (30) when . . house,? this explains J’s. conduct. He must care for 
his own family. (81) thou. . thing, 7. e. no specified fixed amount. Jacob 
had in mind another plan. if . . me, accede to this stipulation. (82)and.. 
hire, these were likely to be very few.: (33)Sso.. face, ‘‘it is as if he had 
said, so shall my honest and upright conduct bear witness forme.‘ The thing 
will show for itself thatI am guilty of no fraud whatever, but simply take 
what you agree to give me.” — Bush. 

Since my coming: Heb. ‘“‘ At my foot” (vs. 30). — By the labor of Jacob’s foot, 
the cattle of Laban had increased to amultitude. Of a man who has become 
rich by his own industry, it is said, ‘‘ Ah! by the labor of his feet these treas- 
ures have been acquired.” ‘‘ How have you gained this prosperity ?”— ‘‘ By 
the favor of the gods, and the labor of my feet.” ‘‘ How is it the king is so 
prosperous?” — By the labor of the feet of his ministers.” — Roberts. 


34—36. (34) and, etc., this seemed for him, a most safe arrangement. Laban 
had been dishonest ; and now Jacob was to overcome it by shrewdness. (35) 
he .. day, L. proceeds at once to take care for himself. goats . . sheep, 
leaving those whose progeny were least likely to be particolored. (86) set. . 
Jacob, he places the spotted, etc.; at a safe distance from the rest so that there 
would be no danger of inter-breeding. Jacob. . flocks, and proceeded to 
win his hire. 

Jacob’s expedient. — Some acquaintance with the influence of circumstances 
on the lower animals at breeding-time, sheds much light on this transaction. 
For example, I have known among sheep a black wether, when pastured at 
the breeding season with a white flock, show its influence over the females to 
such a degree as to add to the flock several lambs marked with black and even 
one or two wholly black. In pheasant preserves the influence of a white 
domestic fowl, when shut up with them, is acknowledged in making the 
plumage of one or more of the young pheasants much lighter than it would 
otherwise have been. It would be out of place to dwell here on this. These 
cases are mentioned toindicate the nature of the expedient to which Jacob 
had recourse in order to enrich himself from the flocks of Laban. The term 
‘‘ring-straked” is applied to white bands on the limbs or necks of the goats, 
and to black or brown bands on those of thesheep. The zebra is neither 
spotted nor speckled, but ring-straked. — Dr. Duns. 


37—43. (37) poplar, perh. the styrax or storax : a shrub, ab. 12 ft. high. 
hazel, Heb. Juz,* almond. chestnut, the plane-tree. made. . rods, by 
stripping off the thin rindor bark. (88. 39) and, etc., ‘‘ That Jacob believed 


quieu. 


Jacob’s 
expedient 
for his 
vindication 


b Ge, xxxi. 38-40; 
Ett 10 

c Ep. vi. 5-8; 1 Pe. 
ii. 18; Col. fii, 22- 
24, 

diTi.v.8 

e ‘**The color of 
the sheep in the E. 


is gen. white; 
that of the goats 
is black.’’— Tris- 
tram Nat. Hist. of 
Bible, 144. 
Ps. xxxvii. 6. 

Laban 
approves 


Jacob’s plan 


Jacob was willin 
to trust to Provi- 
dence with an art- 
ful use of the 
means which his 
experience fur- 
nished him, — 
Jacobus. 


If Laban had been 
honest, he would 
have represented 
to Jacob that he 
would be a great 
loser by this bar- 
gain, -- Lange. 


Increase of 
Jacob’s 

flocks 

“The Arabs stil} 


in the efficacy of the artifice he adopted is apparent; but the multiplication of 
parti-colored animals it will be safer to ascribe to Divine blessing than to! 


call the almond 
luz. 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxxi. 1—9. 


B. Cc. 1749. 


Pill, to peel, “‘ The 
skilful shepherd 
pilled me certain 
wands.” — Shak 

reyes M. of Ven., 


.@ “Tt hag been ob- 
served that in the 
whole of this nar- 
rative of J.’s strat- 
agems the sacred 
names do not once 
occur.’ — Alford. 


B. 0. cir. 17389. 


God 
commands 
Jacob to 
return 


5 De. xxviii. 54. 


ec Ge. xxviii. 
xXxxii. 9. 


15; 


“A certain amount 
of distrust is whole- 
some, but not so 
much of others 
as of ourselves ; 
neither vanity nor 
conceit can exist 
in the same at- 
mosphere with it.” 
—Mde. Necker. 


“Of all the pas 
sions, jealousy is 
that which exacts 
the hardest serv- 
ice, and pays the 
bitterest wages.’’ 
— Colton. 


Jacob’s pro- 
posal to his 
‘wives 


da Nu. xiv. 22; Job 
xix. 3; Le. xxvi. 
26; Ec. vii. 19; Zec. 
viii. 23: Re. ii. 10. 


**Never put much 
‘confidence in such 
as put no confi- 
dence in others. A 
man prone to sus-| 
t evil is mostly 
ooking in his 
neighbor for what 
he sees in himself. 
As to the pure, all 
things are pure, 
even so to the im- 
pure all things are 
impure.” — Hare. 


human craft.” — Pulp. Com. (40) lambs, these speckled ones produced by 
the foregoing artifice in a flock by themselves. set .. Laban, the meaning 
prob. is that they were so located as to make the speckled lambs serve the 
same purpose as the peeled rods. and .. cattle, so that they should not 
produce offspring of a uniform color. (41, 42) and, etc., hence J.’s flock bec. 
the most healthy and vigorous, as well as most numerous. (48) increased, 
lit. broke forth, expanded. Thus far the historian simply narrates the fact of 
the patriarch’s prosperity, and the steps which led to it, ‘‘ without expressing 
approbation of his conduct or describing his increasing wealth as a blessing 
from God. The verdict is contained in what follows.” — Keil. 

Advised diligence. — What though you have found no treasure, nor has any 
friend left you arich legacy! Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God 
gives all things to industry. Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell or to keep. Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. One to-day is worth 
two to-morrows, as poor Richard says; and further, never leave that till to- 
morrow which you can do to-day — Franklin. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


1—8. (1) heard, not directly, but thro’ report of others. sons, who seem 
as unjust as their sire. Jacob .. father’s, “a calumnious assertion,” by 
fraud, they meant. glory, lit. weight 7. e. of wealth. The word glory is 
used since it gen. is the concomitant of wealth. (2) toward. . before,’ lit. 
as yesterday and the day before. This change in Laban’s disposition was 
God’s signal for Jacob to return to the land of his inheritance. (8) return, | 
etc., such is God’s command. I. . thee,° hence all opposition will be in 
vain. 

Jacob’s resolution to return (vss. 3-16). —Jacob here makes a resolution to 
return toCanaan. This he makes—1. Upon a just provocation: Laban’s sons 
speak ill of him; Laban looks ill towards him; 2. By Divine direction and 
under the convoy of a Divine promise; 3. With the knowledge and consent 
of his wives.—M. Henry. 

The stirring-up of the nest.—Jacob was becoming too contented in that 
strange land. Like Ulysses and his crews, he was in danger of forgetting 
the land of his birth; the tents of his father; and the promises of which he 
was the heir. He was fast losing the pilgrim-spirit, and settled into a citizen 
of that far country. His mean and crafty arts to increase his wealth were 
honeycombing his spirit, and eating out his nobler nature, prostituting it to 
the meanest ends. His wives, infected with the idolatry of their father’s 
house, were in danger of corrupting the minds of his children; and how then 
would fare the holy seed, destined to give the world the messages of God? 
It was evident that his nest must be broken up in Haran; that he must be 


driven back into the pilgrim-life—to become a stranger and a sojourner, as 


his fathers were. And this was another step nearer the moment when he 
became an Israel, a prince with God. — F. B. Meyer. 


4—9, (4) sent .. flock, for a more private interview. 
which the great flock around them was the proof. (6) power, ability, skill, 
time. (7) deceived, false promises, fair words, falsehoods. ten times, 7. e. 
many times: a common idiom.? (8) if.. thus, in each case thinking only of 
his own advantage. then, efc., what he intended for his, turned out for my 
gain. (9) God.. me, God has cared for me, and also reproved him. 

Jacob und Laban. — During the fourteen years that Jacob kept the flocks for 
Rachel and Leah, Laban regarded him with evident satisfaction; not perhaps 
for his own sake, but for the unprecedented increase in his (Laban’s) pastoral 
wealth which had taken place under Jacob’s fostering care. He was even 
disposed to be somewhat pious so long as the flocks and herds continued 
multiplying (ch. xxx. 27). But now, when at the end of six years the relative 
positions of himself and Jacob, are reversed, — when Jacob is the rich man 
and he comparatively speaking at least, the poor one,—not only does his piety 
towards God disappear, but his civility towards man does not remain. here 
are many Labans in the Church, whose religion is but the shadow that waits 
upon the sun of their prosperity, and many Labans in the world, whose 


(5) but... me, of 


Chap. xxxi, 10o—24. GENESIS. 


amiability towards others is only the reflection of their complacent feelings 
towards themselves.—Pul. Com. 


10—18. (10) dream, perhaps it was in a dream that the expedient was 
suggested to him; now bya dream he is warned to return. (11) and.. 
dream, most probably the same dream referred to in vs.10 here. . I, 
ready for all God’s will. (12) for. . thee, hence to compensate J., and 
punish L., was the change in the property. (13) I... Beth-el,z who com- 
forted thee on thatdarknight. where. . me, J. is reminded of his promise of 
obedience. return .. kindred, 7. e. Caanan wh. was J.’s. inheritance. 

A strange vow. —A minister now (1872) living relates the following: -- In 
early life his father felt called to the ministry, but asked God to excuse him, 
and made a vow to give his eldest son to the work of the ministry. The 
vow was apparently accepted of God, as the father felt no longer the pressure 
of this special duty, and prospered in his religious life. Twenty years later 
the son was converted, and felt that, if he would be religious at all, he must 
be a minister. He accepted the duty gladly, prepared for it; and, after his 
ordination, his father said to him, for the first time informing him of the vow, 
“My son, you have a double duty todo. You have your own work and mine 
also.” 


14—16. (14) is there, etc., even his daus. had no great love or respect for 
L,; and nothing to hope for from him. ‘By ‘ portion,’ is to be understood 
such voluntary gifts and presents as he might be induced to make to them, 
and by ‘inheritance,’ that to which they might expect to succeed by law or 
common usage.”— Bush. (15) strangers, rather than kindred. _ sold, 
instead of giving them wedding dowries he had sold them for the hire of 
Jacob as tho’ they had been slaves. hath . . money, referring to the portion 
which, as daus., they may have expected: or the price for which they were 
sold, (16) riches .. father, God did not permit L. to thrive by his 
unrighteous exactions. God .. do, they were willing to fully cast in their 
lot with one whom God so signally defended, and who had so proved his love 
for them. 

Our Inheritance.— There is welcome for us, room for us, reward for us. 
Have you ever stood outside a flower-show in the summer-time, and seen 
carriage after carriage drive up, with rustling silks and dazzling liveries and 
crested panels, pride and pomp entering in ; and then caught the wistful face 
of a poor child at the gate, with another child in her arms, shut out from see- 
ing God’s beautiful flowers? The poor, the blind, the maim, the halt, the 
prodigals of every type are welcome. What, does he want me? does He wait 
for me? has he asked for me?— W. M. Statham. 


17—21. (17) then . . up, since they were united, he would act while they 
were in the mind. sons, his oldest son was not more than 13, and the young- 
est about 6. wives, careful for their comfort. (18) carried, lit. drove, led, 
conducted. getting, possessing. (19) Laban . . sheep, the time seized for 
this removal was when L. and his servants were absorbed by this important 
occupation. images,’ Heb. teraphim, prob. gods, like the Penates of classical 
nations ; objects of adoration, or instruments of divination. (20) stole... 
Laban,: Zit. stole away the heart, 7. e. departed without his knowledge. (21) 
river, Euphrates, wh. was called by pre-eminence ‘‘ the river.” Gilead, as it 
was afterwards called (vss. 46, 47). 

Rachel's theft of her father’s teraphim. — Among the many solutions which 
have been attempted of her conduct, the following may be specified :—1. 
That the images were of precious metal, and Rachel stole them to compensate 
for the loss of dowry sustained through Laban’s bargain with Jacob; 2. That 
she thought that by taking the oracles she should deprive Laban of the means 
of discovering the flight of her husband ; 3. That she expected by this act to 
bring prosperity from the household of her father'to her husband; 4. Some 
conclude that she hoped to cure her father of his idolatrous propensities by 
depriving him of the instruments; while many, on the other hand, imagine 
that Rachel and her sister were infected by the same superstitions as their 
father, and wished to continue the practice of them in the land of Canaan. — 


Bush. 


2224. (22)on .. day, all so busy with the shearing, and the distance 
betw. the flocks so great that he could not well hear of it bef. (23) pursued, 
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he tells them 
of the 
command 


Grisled, now 
spelled grizzled, of 
a greyish color. 


The Spk. Com. 
says, ‘sprinkled 
as with hail; the 
lit. meaning of 
the word grisled.” 


a. Ge, xxviii. 18-22. 
‘Remembrance 
wakes with all her 
busy train.” — 
Goldsmith. 


they agree to 
his proposal 


“It may, indeed, 
be said that 
sympathy exists 
in all minds, as 
Faraday has dis- 
covered that 
magnetism exists 
in all metals; but 
a certain tempera- 
ture is required to 
develop the hid- 
den property, 
whether in the 
meta) or the 
mind,”— Lytton, 


Jacob’s 
departure 
from Laban 


b Ge, xxxv. 2. 


Gilead, a mt. 
range extending 
from §. to N. 


along E. border 
of Caanan, known 
by dif. names in 
dif. parts; it 
reaches from Her- 
mon to Arabia 
Petrea. 


e This flight of J. 
occurred in the 
158th yr. of Isaac's 
age, and 98th of 
Jacob’s. -- Bush, 


Laban 
pursues 


Jacob 
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B. c. 1789. 
aGe, xx. 3; Job 
xxxiii. 15. 


**Dreams are the 
children of an idle 
brain, begot of 
nothing but vain 
taney which is 
as thin of sub- 
stance as the air, 
and more incon- 
stant than the 
wind.’ —Shake- 
speare. 

‘Can any of the 
metaphysicians in- 
form us why all 
the operations o 
the mind are car- 
Tried on with un- 
diminished 
strength and ac- 
tivity in dreams, 
except the judg- 
ment, which alone 
is suspended and 
dormant ?” -- Col- 
ton. 


and overtakes 
him in Gilead 


b Pr. xxvi. 24, 25. 
ce Ju. xvili. 24. 


‘Parting and for- 
getting? What 
faithful heart can 
do these? Our 
great thoughts, 
our great affec- 
tions, the truths of 
our life, never 
leave us. Surely 
they cannot sepa- 
rate from our con- 
sciousness; _ shall 
follow it witherso- 
ever that shall go; 
and are of their 
nature divine and 
immortal.” — 
Thackeray. 


the search 
for the gods 


di Ex. xx. 12; Le. 
xix. 32. 


‘* Cunning has only 
private selfish 
aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may 
make them suc- 
ceed. Discretion 
has large and ex- 
tended views, and, 
like a well-formed 
eye, commands a 
whole horizon; 
cunning is a kind 
of short-sighted- 
ness, that discerns 
the minutest ob- 
jects which are 


GENESIS. Chap. xxxi. 25—35- 


this shows how a formal request for another kind of leaving would have been 
received. seven, Jacob having marched ten days. overtook, they were 
prob. mounted on the swift dromedaries of the E. Moreover, they were unen- 
cumbered ; while Jacob had all his flecks with him. (24) God .. dream,* 
His way of warning the wicked, as well as comforting and instructing the 
good. either .. bad, lit. from good to bad. Characteristics of L. to beg 
with fair speech and advance to rough measures. 

Providence in dreams. —Captain Yount, of California, in a mid-winter’s 
night had a dream, in which he saw what appeared to be a company of emi- 
erants arrested by the snows of the mountains, and perishing rapidly by cold 
and hunger. He noted the very cast of the scenery, marked by a huge per- 
pendicular front of white rock cliff ; he distinguished the very features of the 
persons and the look of their particular distress. He woke profoundly im- 
pressed with the distinctness and apparent reality of his dream. At length he 
fell asleep, and dreamed exactly the same dream again. In the morning he 
could not expel it from his mind. Falling in shortly with an old hunter com- 
rade, he told him the story : and was only the more deeply impressed by his 
recognizing, without hesitation, the scenery of the dream. This comrade came 
over the Sierra by the Carson Valley Pass (in California), and declared that a 
spot in the pass answered exactly to his description. By this the unsophisti- 
cated patriarch was decided. He immediately collected a company of men 
with mules and blankets and all necessary provisions. The men were sent into 
the mountains one hundred and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson Val- 
ley Pass. And there they found the company in exactly the condition of the 
dream, and brought in the remnant alive. — Dr. Bushnell. 


25—80. (25) Jacob. . mount, for him a mt. of safety. (26) what... 
done, the guilty are prone to accuse others. It was bec. of what he had done 
that Jacob fled. and .. daughters, what did he care for his daughters, he 
who had sold them as tho. they had been slaves. as .. Sword, not true: 
they went of their own free will. (27) that .. away, ifso willing to send 
them away, why the pursuit? mirth, feasting and song: old custom. 
tabret, Heb. toph, a kind of tambourine. (28) kiss,’ sheer hypocrisy. sons, 
i. e., grandsons. thou. . doing, in the O. T. foolishness carries_in it the 
idea of wrongdoing. Delitzsch thinks there was a mixture of crafty dissim- 
ulation and paternal affection in all this. (29) it . . hurt, an empty boast to 
a man who had God for his helper: L. must have felt this after the dream to 
which he referred. (80) because .. house, but chiefly to be free from 
oppression. yet .. gods,° how, in the hurry of pursuit, had he missed them ? 
Perh. he had gone to consult them in ref. to this journey. 

Laban. — Laban’s affection for his daughters was only a pretence. Consider 
his conduct towards them while they dwelt with him. He had kept them 
penniless, and now he wants to dismiss them with a generous feast. He is 
also passionate and revengeful while he appears to be pious. He asserts that 
his superior power puts Jacob at his mercy, but that he is restrained from 
hurting him by God’s injunction. But all this time he feels the passion of 
revenge burning within him, as if he would say to Jacob, ‘‘I could crush you 
if I pleased, only that God has forbidden me.” — Hom. Com. 


31--35. (81) Jacob, answering the first part of his question as to the 
reason for hisleaving. for .. me, a hint to L. that he knew him for a vio- 
lent and unjust man. (32) with . . live, answering the second part of the 
question with reference to the idols. This is rather a rash and hasty state- 
ment. brethren, 7. e., the kinsmen of Laban. for .. them, otherwise he 
might have been ready in their defence. (83) and. . tent, where he would 
have been glad to’have found them. Rachel’s, guilty, yet least suspected, 
she was the favorite. (34) furniture, prob. the litter wh. the camel carried 
for her convenience, and wh. she made use of as a couch in the tent. 
searched, indicates how much faith L. hadin J.’s veracity. (85) let . . lord,¢ 
a respectful address, but sugg. of the sternness of his character. custom . . 
me, which rendered her ceremonially unclean, a statute in force among the 
ancient Arameans. and. . images, suffering the vexation of losing his 
gods, being deceived, and exposing himself to censure for making what 
appeared a false charge. 

Furniture. — Kitto thinks that it was under the common pack-saddle of the 
camel, which is high, and shaped so as to suit the ridge of the camel’s back; 
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and that under this, or among the shawls, cloaks and rugs which are used to 
make the saddle easy for women, the teraphim were concealed. There was 
room enough under this for the small teraphim, or busts of human form, and 
Rachel, cunning as ever, did not lack a device and pretence to give her suc- 
cess. Laban could not think that in such circumstances she would sit upon 
his gods. — Jacobus. 


36—39. (36) wroth, with this charge of theft, aft. all that had preceded. 
chode, disputed, pleaded. what, etc..2 he who had deceived others, is now 
himself deceived. (37) what .. stuff? gods or aught else. judge, decide, 
arbitrate. (38) thy .. young, through neglect of mine in the lambing 
season. and.. eaten,’ I have not taken the usual rations or perquisites. 
(39) I... loss, etc., like a com. hireling shepherd rather than as one of the 

am. 

Jacob's wrath. — There is a deal of nature in this free and indignant out- 
break of Jacob’s — restrained by the fear of a detention that might have 
involved some of his family, but when that fear has passed away and its 
operation as a check was removed — then the sense of injury, kept under till 
now, comes forth in loud and open remonstrances against him who had 
inflicted it. It is this trueness to humanity which stamps an authentic char- 
acter on the whole narrative. -—- T. Chalmers. 


40—42. (40) day . . night, exposed to all extremes of heat and cold in 
the discharge of his duties. My .. eyes, through exhaustion and anxiety. 
(41) six .. cattle, time occupied by his expedient; see on xxx. 382-48. 
thou . . times, see vs. 7. (42) except . . Abraham,° to whom alone I am 
indebted for what I have. and. . Isaae, ¢. e. God, who is the object of 
Isaac’s fear. thou .. empty, notwithstanding thy pretence. od.. 
yesternight, Jacob appeals to L.’s confessed vision in which he had been 
warned against using violent language. 

The climate of Palestine. —‘‘A fine day at this time of year shows the 
country in its best cloak. A little later in the season every blade of grass 
will be withered up; the shrubs on the hills will be blackened and parched ; 
the plain will be covered with an impenetrable veil of white mist, known to 
the African traveler by the appropriate name of ‘smokes,’ Above head the 
sky will be that pitiless glare of changeless blue, never to be relieved by a 
single speck of cloud till the welcome rains of autumn begin to cool the 
scorched soil and burning rocks. These fine days of early spring are rare, 
however, and we must often look for cold pelting rains, mists, hail, and even 
snow — though the latter very rarely, and only on the central range. While 
I am writing these lines hail is falling, and dense fogs, accompanied by sharp 
showers at intervals, are hurried up by the violent equinoctial gale from the 
south-west, which threatens every moment to tear the frail cotton shelter 
from over my head and hurl it into the neighboring valley. Stout guy ropes 
and piles of stones on the tent-pegs have as yet succeeded in baffling Afolus. 
though for three nights and days we have been obliged to be on the alert every 
instant to save our tents from wrack and ruin. Only a few days ago the 
weather was like a fine June day in England. Such are the changes of tem- 
perature to be found in this country from Petra to Damascus.” — Drake. 


43—47, (43) answered, he still has the effrontery to reply, yet wishes to 


B. c. 1789. 
near at hand, but 
is not able to dis- 
cern things at a 
distance.” — Addi- 
son. 


Jacob 
vindicates 

his conduct 
a“ All this vir- 
tuous indignation 
is founded on 


Rachel's lie.””— 
Alford. ; 

b&b Ez. xxxiy. 1-5. 
See the  confi- 


dence of a clear 
conscience! 
Happy is he that 
can be acquitted 
by himself in 
rivate ; {n public 
y others. in both 
by God. — Trapp. 


a ascribes 
is prosperity 
to od 


c Ps. exxiv. 1-8; 
Ex. iii. 7; Is. viii, 
13; Jude ix, 


“We must not love 
virtue for the bare 
sake of reputation 
and human esteem. 
To do good, purely 
to be gazed and 
talked of and ap- 
plauded, this was 
the character of 
the Pharisees, 
whose vices were 
real, and whose 
virtues were ima- 
ginary; but had 
their virtues been 
as real as their 
vices, this poor 
view and narrow 
purpose would 
have spoilt them 
all: and they could 
only expect their 
reward where the 
sought it, that 
from men.”— 
Jortin. 


the heap and 


adjust matters as best he can. are. . is, these words in italics may be read 
in the past tense — were, was. Wwhatcan, etc., it was prob. only his conscious 
inability that prevented him making some attempt. (44) make, etc. lit. cut, 
see on xv. 18. (45) stone, to mark the site. (46) stones .. heap, on wh., 
aft. they had eaten, the pillar was prob, erected. 
Aramaic (Chaldee or Syriac), and Galeed, Hebrew ; both terms mean the 
same; 7. €. heap of witness, ‘‘ These words are the oldest testimony that in 
Mesopotamia, the mother country of the Patriarchs, Aramaic or Chaldee was 
spoken; while in Canaan, the country of Jacob’s birth, Hebrew was the ver- 
nacular. And hence we may, conclude that Abraham’s family had adopted 
the Hebrew from the Canaanites (i. e., the Phoenicians).” — Keil. 

These daughters are my daughters (vs, 43).— Laban now turns again, and 
gives way to the natural affections of a father. Consider the circumstances 
which tended thus to calm his mind. I, The seven days’ journey. II. The 
Divine warning. III. The mortification resulting from his fruitless search. 


(47) Jegar-sahadutha, | 


the pillar 
i Ff in the 
midst of just pro- 
vocation to anger, 
instantly finds the 
word which 
settles all around 
him in silence is 
more than wise or 
just; he is, were he 
a beggar, of more 
than royal blood, 
he is of celestial de- 
scent.” — Lavater. 


‘Prudence is a 
duty which we owe 
ourselves, and if 
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we will bé so much 


our own enemies 
as to neglect it, we 
are not to wonder 
if the world is defi- 


cient in discharg- 


ing their duties to 
us for when a man 
lays the foundation 


of his own ruin, 


others too often are 
apt to build upon 


it ” — Fielding. 


Galeed and | 
Mizpah 


Grafh, $40 Pea" tse 
vii. 6. 


6 Jos. xiii. 26. 


“* Duties are ours: 
events are God’s. 
This removes an 
infinite burden 
from the shoulders 
of a miserable, 


IV. Jacob’s self-defense and the truth of his reproaches. His courage and 
anger gradually give way to fear and anxiety. — Calwer. 

Heaps of stones.— The traveler in Palestine frequently remarks in the open 
country pyramidic piles of small stones of different heights. These have sig- 
nifications differing with their shapes. When'they are from five to six feet 
high, and arranged in a line with a certain regularity, they are meant to mark 
the spot where a battle has taken place between two hostile tribes. When, 
however, they are formed of five or more stones, and are placed on the boun- 
dary of some property, they signify that there two litigants have come to 
terms, and erected them in token of their agreement, and no one dares to 
remove these land-marks. Sometimes small heaps surround fields, where the 
crops are growing or have just been reaped, or are placed upon piles of logs 
or hewn timbers, signifying that they are private property, so that no one 
ventures to take them. I have no doubt that this custom was mainly derived 
from the ancient owners of the soil, for we find many instances of it in the 
Bible. — Pierotti. 


48—50. (48) witness, those who made it and saw it made will testify to its 
purpose. (49) Mizpah,¢ (watch-tower) perh. same with Ramath mizpeh,’ and 
Ramoth-gilead. There were sev. Mizpehs. wateh .. another, certainly L.. 
had need to be “‘ watched.” Considering the distrust of each other which 
these parting words imply, it is somewhat curious that they have been taken 
for the Christian Endeavor society benediction. The sentiment is beautiful if 
understood in the commonly accepted sense. (50) affliet, hypocritical pro- 
fession of a tender regard for the daus. he had ‘‘sold.” man. . US, 7. e. no 
human being will see us, but God will. 


Mizpah. — 
When we are absent the one from the other, 


tempted, dying 
creature. On this 
consideration only 
can he securely lay 
down his head and 
close his eyes.” — 


Harder as every fresh parting must be, 
Love that surpasseth the love of a brother 
Tenderly watcheth between me and thee. 


Slumbering not, sleeping not, through the long hours, 


Cecil. Israel’s Watchman looks down from above; 
Heareth this low-murmured ‘“ Mizpah ” of ours, 
The Lord takes Smiles on our trusting and blesseth our love. 


cognizance of the 
conduct of men 
when they are ab- 


Absent or present, in joy or in weeping, 


Rania eme {rors This thought be ours to soothe our distress ; 
another. One Eye — the same Eye — on both watch is keeping, 
One Hand — the same Hand — is stretched out to bless. 
(Peas and _ 51—55. (51) heap, wh. J. cast equally with L. (52) harm, he draws the 
aban limit here. (53) the .. father, but their father Terah was an idolator.¢ 
separate sware . . Isaae, 7. e. by the only true God, who was the object of Isaac’s rever- 


ce Jos. xxiv. 2. 
Cer axVie ts 


“Let our parting 
be fully as charita- 
bjé as our meeting 
was ; thatthe pale, 
envious world, 
glad of the food of 
other’s miseries, 


civil dissensions 
and nuptial 
strifes, may not 
feed fat with 


ours.” — Middle- 
ton. 


* Abruptness is an 
eloquence in part- 
ing, when spin- 
ning out the time 
is but weaving of 
new sorrow.’’ — 
Suckling. 


ential homage. ‘‘ Laban calls to witness the gods (the verb is in the plural in 
the original) of Abraham and Nahor and their father Terah ; but Jacob swears 
only by the true God, Him whom Isaac, his father, feared.” — Alford. (54) 
sacrifice . . bread, a religious festival : happy termination of what threat. 
ened to be a feud. (55) blessed, another instance of that interesting Eastern 
custom. Laban. . place,’ Padan—Aram, wh. he had been more wise not to 
have left. Jacob’s place no more. 

The pillar a witness. — The following story is told of a rich old citizen of 
Bermago: He had lent to one of his countrymen at Florence four hundred 
crowns without any ‘witness, and without requiring a written acknowledg- 
ment. When the stipulated time had elapsed, the creditor required his 
money ; but the borrower positively denied that he had ever received it. 
After many fruitless attempts to recover it, the lender was advised to resort 
to the duke. Alessandro accordingly ordered both of the parties before him ; 
and after hearing the assertions of the one, and the positive denial of the 
other, he turned to the creditor, saying, ‘‘Is it possible, then, friend, 
that you can have lent your money when no one was present?” ‘There was 
no one, indeed,” replied the creditor. ‘‘I counted out the money to him ona 
post.’ ‘‘Go bring the post, then, this instant,” said the duke, ‘“‘and I will 
make it confess the truth.” The creditor, though astonished at receiving such 
an order, hastened to obey, having first received a secret caution from the 
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duke not to be very speedy in his return. Meantime the duke employed him- B. C. 1739. 
self in transacting the affairs of his other suitors, till at length, turning to the ‘ipeetna| 
borrower, he said, ‘‘ This man stays a long time with this post.” ‘‘It is so Gane See al 
heavy, sir,” replied the other, ‘‘that he could not yet have brought it.”|part at once; ‘all 
Again Alessandro left him, and, returning some time afterward, carelessly |!@rewells should be 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What kind of men are they that lend their money without evi- pet or pts loge eg 
dence? Was there no one present but the post?” ‘‘No, indeed, sir!” replied : ore: 
‘the knave. ‘‘The post is a good witness then,” said the duke, ‘‘and ghall 
make thee pay the man his money.” — Bib. Jil. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


1—2. (1) Jacob . . way, still homeward bound, after an absence of twenty|/Mahanaim 
sis angels . . him,* prob in a vision, yet may have been otherwise. (2) 

ahanaim * (two camps), prob. the idea of hisown encampment meeting with 
that of God. 

The ministry of angels. —I. The angels themselves. 1. Their number is 
very great. 2. They are swift as the flames of fire. 8. They are strong. 4. 
They seem to be all young. 5. They are evidently endowed with corresponding eee a ret Ps. 
moral excellences. II. The ministry of angels has these characteristics. It is aji4,°° °~ ' ron 
ministry of —1. Guardianship. 2. Cheerfulness. 8. Animation. 4. Conso- 
lation. 5. Fellowship and convoy through death to life, and from earth to 
heaven. III. The whole subject shows in a very striking manner—1. The 
exceeding greatness of the glory of Christ. 2. The value and greatness of sal- 
vation. — A. Raleigh. - 


“ The angels of God met him.” — 


‘* And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is; else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But, O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 
All, ali His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe, 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succor us that succor want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 
O! why should heavenly God to men have such regard?’”’ 
— Spenser, The Faery Queen. 


38—5. (3) and . . Esau, Laban gone, an angry brother now tobe dealt with.|Jacob’s 
In the journey of life one diff. succeeds another. Seir (hairy, bristly), mt.{message to 
range anc. inhab. by Horites.c The N. of Seir now Jebal ; the 8., esh-Sherah.|Esau 
We have no account of Esau’s going to that land, and the separation from his 
father. the . . Edom (red), so called fr. Esau, who aft. possessed it, having ae 
sold his birthright for the red pottage.? (4) commanded: he had sent some|¢°s; *¥. 6: De. 
bef. : Jacob had not yet crossed the Jabbok. lord, language of conciliation.| ~~ 
Jacob was strictly E.’s lord. and. . now,without coming to claim my 
inheritance. (5)I . . women-servants,/ now arich man disinterestedly seek- 
ing reconciliation, not a desperate man under stress of poverty. 

Jacob’s preparation for meeting his angry brother. — I. He took those meas- 
ures dictated by human prudence. 1. He sends messengers of peace. 2. He 
divides his company into two bands. 3. He sends a present. II. He took 
those measures dictated by religion. Prayer. 1. He appeals to God as 
the Covenant God and Father (ver. 9). 2. He pleads God’s gracious promise 
to himself. 3. He confesses his own unworthiness, and God’s goodness and 
faithfulness (ver. 10). 4. He presents his special petition expressing his pres- 
ent want (ver. 11). This prayer shows the kind husband, the tender father, 
the man of faith and piety. — 7. H. Leale. 


uf Ff 


aPs, xci. 11; He. 
i. 14, : 


““All God’s  chil- 
dren may call 


they cannot 
range.’’— Du Bar- 
tas. 


d Ge. xxv. 30. 


e Ge. xxvil. 29. 


Pri xv. 1. 


Confidence in men 
mostly stands or 
falls with their 
fortunes. 
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“Be. circumspect 


in your dealings 


Bear, forbear, forgive. —The attachment of the Rev. John Eliot, usually 
called ‘‘the apostle to the Indians,” to peace and union among Christians was 
excéedingly great. When he heard ministers complain that some in their con- 


and let, the seed|gregations were too difficult for them, the substance of his advice would be, 


you plant 


offspring of pru- 


dence and care ;|words— bear, forbear, forgive.” 
thus fruit follows|sacrifice right itself. 


the fair blossom, 
as honor follows a 


good life.’ — H. 
‘allou . 


the 
messenger’s 
return 


“It may be con- 
jectured that larg: 
caravans used at 
that time to take 
this recaution 
against hostile at- 
tacks. Sir dH. 
Blount relates in 
his Travels, that 
he traveled with 
@ caravan which 
had divided itself 
in like manner into 
two troops, one of 
which that went 
before, being at- 
tacked by robbers, 
had an action with 
them, and were 
plundered, whereas 
the other escaped 
uninjured.’’ — Ros- 
enmuller. 


Jacob’s prayer 


Ge. xxxi. 3; 
xxviii. 18. 
b Ps. 1. 15; xet 


Vised 2d iy They Coda es): 
xxx. 6; 2 Ch. xx. 12. 


c2.8. vii. 18; Ge. 
xxiv. 27; Is. lLxiii. 
7; Job viii. 7. 


d Is. xliii. 26; He. 
x. 23. 


** Nothing is more 
humbling than the 
grace of God.” 
Starke. 

“To remind God 
of His promises is 
one of the privi- 
leges of prayer.’’— 
Hom. Com. 


Jacob sends a 
present to 
Esau 

e Pr. xviii. 16. 

“It passes in the 
world for great- 
ness of mind, to 
be perpetually 
giving and load- 
ing people with 


the!“ Brother, compass them! Brother, learn the meaning of those three little 


His love of peace, indeed, almost led him to 
When a bundle of papers was laid before an assembly 
of ministers, which contained the particulars of a contention between parties 
who he thought ought at once to agreed, he hastily threw them into the 
fire, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, wonder not at what I have done; I did it on my 
knees this morning before I came among you.” 


6—8. (6) and . . Jacob, 7. e. to his camp on the N. of the Jabbok. he.. 
thee, they seem to have brought no reply, save that he would come. It was 
20 yrs. since they separated, and perh. E.’s rage had passed away, but still 
there was the uncertainty. and. . him, the band by the aid of wh. he was 
prob. subjugating Seir. (7) afraid, not knowing the purpose of his bro. dis- 
tressed, perplexed, straitened ; notwithstanding Mahanaim. and. . bands, 
he prudently prepares for the worst. (8) Said . . escape, this, an Arab expe- 
dient ; and an ill. of the old cunning of the man. 

Esaws company. — This was a formidable force. Esau had begun to live by 
the sword (Gen. xxvii. 40), and had surrounded himself with anumerous body 
of followers. Associated by marriage with the Hittites and the Ishmaelites, 
he had rapidly risen to the rank of a powerful chieftain. It is vain to con- 
jecture with what intent he advanced at the head of so large a retinue. It is 
probable that he was accustomed to a strong escort, that he wished to make 
an imposing appearance before his brother, and that his mind was in that 
wavering state when the slightest incident might soothe him into goodwill or 
arouse him to vengeance. — Murphy. When Jacob was well rid of his father- 
in-law, he thought all safe ; and his joy was completed by the sight of that 


army of angels. But he is damped and terrified with this sad message of 
Esau’s approach and hostile intentions. This is the godly man’s case while 
here. One trouble follows in the neck of another. Ripen we apace, and so get 
to heaven, if we would be out of the gunshot. The ark was transportative till 
settled in Solomon’s temple ; so, till we come to heaven, we shall be tossed up 
and down and turmoiled, whilst we are, as Bernard hath it, ‘‘in this exile, in 
this purgatory, in this pilgrimage, in this vale of tears.” — Trapp. 


9—12. ?) said, aft. making provision for safety, he betakes himself to 
prayer. the. . Ssaidst, etc.,* he pleads his obedience to the command ; and 
the promise too. (10) worthy . . servant, nor are better men than Jacob 
worthy of God’s mercies. lt. ‘‘ Iam less than all the mercies.” staff. . 
Jordan, the staff was all his substance once. become,’ by the blessing of 
God. two bands, vs. 7. (11) Deliver, etc., from thanksgiving he passes to 
petition. smite .. ehildren, lit. smite me, even the mo. with the children ; 
implying that if they were killed he would have nothing. He identifies him- 
self with his company. (12) saidst,? admitting his own unworthiness, he 
casts himself on the Divine word. We do not find these precise words, but 
they indicate what J. understood by the words of xxviii. 15. 

Jacob’s prayer. — Observe the spirit pervading this prayer. 
—I. Reverence. II. Humility. 
own weakness humbled him, 


It is a spirit of 
The sense of God’s greatness, and of his 
II. Thankfulness.) When comparing the 


—_|present with the past, his heart is filled with thankfulness to God for the 


great wealth given him. IV. Dependency upon God. Tosave himself from 
Esau he hopes not, unless the Lord comes to his help, V. Great confidence 
in God. He rests himself on the promises given him, and feels assured that 
deliverance in some way or other will be given him. — J. Jones. 

The promise to Jacob. — But such a promise does not exclude great trials, 
sore temptations, fiery persecutions, poverty, disappointment and perplexity. 
All these may happen to us and yet the Lord deal well with us. 


18—19. (13) there, N. of Jabbok at its union with the Jordan. took. . 
hand,° not that which was nearest at hand: but, prob. that wh. he had in his 
hand; that which he had come into possession of. (14) two, etc., 550 head of 
cattle ; a princely gift: sugg. of Jacob’s wealth, of his fear of his bro., and 
of his desire for reconciliation. (15) thirty . . camels, these, on acc. of 


milk, esp. valuable. (16) every . . themselves, 7. e. of each kind. 
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put . . drove, that any good impression on Esau’s mind might be deepened 
by successive arrivals. (17)and, etc., sent select messages as well as gifts. 
(18)servant . . lord, by respectful terms seeking to disarm resentment. 
(19) second, etc., giving definite instructions in each case. 

Eastern flocks and herds. — From the present which Jacob made to his 
brother Esau, consisting of five hundred and eighty head of different sorts, 
we may form some idea of the countless numbers of great and small cattle 
which he had -acquired in the service of Laban. In modern times, the num- 
bers of cattle in the Turcoman flocks which feed on the fertile plains of 
Syria are almost incredible. They sometimes occupy three or four days in 
passing from one part of the country to another. Chardin had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a clan of Turcoman shepherds on their march, about two 
days’ distance from Aleppo. The whole country was covered with them. 
Many of. their principal people, with whom he conversed on the road, assured 
him that there were four hundred thousand beasts of carriage, camels, horses 
oxen, cows, and asses, and three millions of sheep and goats. — Paxton. 


20—23. (20) appease,? lit. I will cover (7. e. pacify) his face, accept, Jit. 
will lift up my face, see note on xix. 21. (21) night, one of the most 
memorable nights on record. (22) Jabbok,’ wh. flows into the Jordan on 
the E. side, about half-way betw. Dead 8. and 8. of Galilee. (23) brook, or 
wady. 

Thie river Jabbok, — The Jabbok lies on the East of the Jordan, and takes 
its rise among the mountains in the south-east of Gilead. The natives call it 
Nahr-el-Zerkah, or Zerkah, from a village of that name in the neighborhood. 
It flows with a rapid course for about fifty miles, over a rocky bed, towards 
the Jordan, which it enters about forty miles to the south of the Sea of 
Tiberias. The waters of the stream are clear, are agreeable to the taste, 
while the banks are well wooded with wild olive and almond trees, tall reeds 
and shrubs. Buckingham says that when he crossed the river it was ten 
yards wide, and that the stream, being deeper than the Jordan, and quite as 
rapid, was forded with difficulty. It separated the kingdom of Sihon from 
that of Og, king of Bashan (Deut. ii, 36, 37). When Jacob was returning 
from Haran, with his family and flocks, he crossed over the ford Jabbok, and 
there, hard by the rippling stream, in the silence of the night, he wrestled 
with an angel, and received in his change of name a token of God’s favor. — 


Bib. Treas. 


24.26. (24) alone, not crossing himself till all was safely over. wrestled, 
the Heb. word means to excite a dust, as was usual in the old Grecian games 
by antagonists to blind each other. This wrestling therefore was by no 
means actually or symbolically prayer. Jacob was not aggressive, nor did 
he stay behind his company to spend the night in praying for them. It was 
God who came and laid hold on Jacob to prevent him from entering the 
land in the temper he was in, and as Jacob. He was to be taught that it was 
not only Esau’s appeased wrath, or his own skilful smoothing down of his 
brother’s ruffled temper, that gave him entrance; but that a nameless Being, 
Who came out upon him from the darkness, guarded the land, and that by 
His passport only could he find entrance. And henceforth, as to every 
reader of this history so much more to Jacob’s self, the meeting with Esau 
and the overcoming of his opposition were quite secondary to and eclipsed by 
his meeting and prevailing with this unknown combatant. — Dods, Eup. Bib. 
man, but a supernatural being, an angel. (25) he . . thigh,’ socket of the 
hip-joint, this, that Jacob, though a conqueror, might be humbled. This 
explained more fully in verse 34. The sinews of his thigh (nervus ischiadicus) 
were paralyzed through the extreme tension and distortion. But this bodily 
paralysis does not paralyze the persevering Jacob.” — Lange. (26) let. . 
breaketh, meaning that he yielded Jacob the victory, since daybreak 
required him to pursue other duties. said .. me,° ‘The highest heroism 
of faith shines forth in these words. He declares himself determined to 
retain his pertinacious hold upon the author of blessing.”— Bush. ‘‘ The 
words show that Jacob now clearly recognized his mysterious Antagonist 
to be Divine and sought to obtain from him the blessing which he had 
previously stolen from his aged father by craft.”—Pulp. Com. 

Jacob and the angel. — (vss. 24—29).—I. Jacob praying. 1. The text shows 
us that Jacob was alone when God appeared to him; 2. We are also informed 


B C. 1739. 


bounties; but it 
is one thing to 
know how to 
give, and another 
thing not to know 
how 10 _ keep. 
Give me a heart 
that is easy and 
open; but I will 
have no holes in 
it; let it be boun- 
tiful with al 
ment, but will 
have nothing run 
out of it I know 
not how.’’--Seneca. 
“To reveal _ its 
complacence _ by 
gifts is one of the 
native dialects of 
love.”—Sigourney. 


Jacob sends 
his company 
over the 
Jabbok 

a Heb, akapperah 
panav; fr. kaphar, 
to cover, the term 
usually employed 
under the law to 
sig. ‘‘making 
atonement.’’ The 
Lxx. reads “I will 
propitiate his 
countenance.” 

6 Jos. xii. 2. 

“A gift —its kind 
value, and appear- 
ance; the style in 
which it reaches 
you — may decide 
the dignity or vul- 


garity of the 
giver.’’— Lavater. 
Jacob 


wrestles 
with the 
angel 


c Ho. xii. 3, 4; Ep. 
ivi. 12. The Jews 
held this was 
Esau’s guardian A., 
or the A. that pro- 
|tected his country. 


Many think the 
“man” was a 
created A. The 


fathers held that 
the A. was one of 
the manifestations 
of the Eternal “on; 
an anticipation of 
this incarnation, 
Perh, this is the 
right view: see vss. 
29, 30. 


a2 Co. xii. 7. 


els. Ixiv. 7; Ma. 
xv 28; Lu xxiv, 
28, 29. 
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B. 0. 1789. that it was night; 3. Further, the narrative teaches us that he was sunk in a 
deep fear. II. Jacob wrestling. 1. There was bodily wrestling ; 2. There was 
mental wrestling ; 8. The struggle was a long one. III. Jacob prevailing. 
2. 1. He earnestly desires a blessing ; 2. His prayer is answered.— J. C. Jones. 
ee builds in| The supplanter become a prince (vss. 24-29).— We see here—I. Jacob 
ungeon and 4 ; , / 5 
the lazar-house its|helplessly hanging upon God. Jacob’s thigh being paralyzed, he clings help- 
sublimest shrines;|lessly to the man of God. This is expressive of the inward change; he relies 
sae ips 5 Caronen no longer on his mean cunning, he is no longer Jacob. II. Jacob prevailing 
shut out the eye|Mmightily as a prince with God. He prevailed through his helpless clinging to 
of heaven, ascends|God. ‘‘ When I am weak, then Iam strong.” III. Jacob invested with the 
the ladder whereltrue glory and blessedness of a prince. — D. Longwiil.. 
eG TES ‘* Now.” —Canon Wilberforce tells a pathetic story illustrating the force 
— Lytton. of this little word ‘‘now.” It was of a miner who, hearing the gospel 
preached, determined that, if the promised blessing of immediate salvation 
were indeed true, he would not leave the presence of the minister who was 
declaring it until assured of its possession by himself. He waited, conse- 
quently, after the meeting to speak with the minister, and, in his untutored 
E way, said, ‘“‘Didn’t ye say I could have the blessin’ now?” ‘‘ Yes, my 
“ Prayer isnot elo-|friend.” ‘‘Then pray with me, for ’m not goin’ awa’ wiout it.” And they 
quence, but earn-|did pray, these two men, wrestling in prayer until midnight, like Jacob at 
Seen tet as Penuel, until the wrestling miner heard silent words of comfort and cheer, 
lessness, but the|even as Jacob heard the angel’s announcement, ‘‘ As a prince hast thou power 
feelings of it, notiwith God and with men, and hast prevailed.” ‘‘I’ve got it now!” cried 
ideas Bpeoets the miner, his face reflecting the joy within; “I’ve got itnow!” The next 
of soul."—H. More.\day a terrible accident occurred at the mines. The same minister was called 
to the scene, and among the men, dead and dying, was the almost breathless 
body of this man, who only the night before, big and brawny, came to him 
to know if salvation could really be had now for the asking. There was but 
a fleeting moment of recognition between the two, ere the miner’s soul took 
flight, but in that moment he had time to say, in response to the minister’s 
sympathy, ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind, for I’ve got it—I’ve got it—it’s mine!” 


— Bib. Ill. 
acob’s name 27—29. (27) name ? not on acct. of ignorance, but calling attention to it 
is changed to [in view of the change. (28) name... Israel, i. e. princely prevailer with 
Israel God. men,? he prevailed with men as the result of prevailing with God. 
, (29) Tell . . name, perh. desiring to become acquainted with the mysterious 
a Ho. xii. 3-5. character of the Divine antagonist. wherefore, efc.,¢ I had a reason for 


eG. fied asking thy name; what is thy reason? or, is not my name clear to thee? 
6. xxx ® blessing, the blessing more fully revealed then. there, the place of prayer 
6 Ja. xi 18) was the place of\ blessing. 

Jacob at Peniel, — From this hour Jacob was another man. In thestrength 
of this vision, and in the blessing which he received in this mysterious 
struggle, he advanced to meet his brother. The hand of the Lord was also 
on him. Strangely, I probably might say unexpectedly, to Jacob, he met 

“Prayer amoug/him ; and the old boyhood affection returned. They made friends; and they 
estes alg Meer parted, one going one way after the interview, and the other going the other 
the person to|way. But that to which attention is more especially directed is, that from 
whom we pray;|this hour Jacob is nowhere recorded as falling back upon his selfish, his 
peereauer Ses politic, his managing career. From this hour out there is no trace of any- 
Him, but fits us to|thing in him but largeness of mind, nobleness of purpose, and beauty of 
receive the thingsjcharacter. All the dross seems to have been purged away. He had met the 
and fa Heck: r. —~\lerisis, and had risen, and gone through it; and he had come out a changed 

ee man. And now he was indeed a prince of God, and he was the principal 
founder of the nation of the Israelites. — H. W. Beecher. ‘‘ Jacob halted.”— 
The celebrated John Elias, the prince of Welsh orators, addressed on one 
occasion a meeting presided over by the late Marquis of Anglesey. The 
‘We pray for| marquis was lame, having lost a limb in the battle of Waterloo. Referring, 
trifes ‘Yithout so|therefore, to that circumstance, the speaker thrilled his audience by this 
much as @ thought/striking remark, ‘‘ We have a president here this evening, whose very step as 
“4 ne ; een he walks reminds you of his bravery!” So Jacob ‘‘ halted on his thigh.” His 
bin HOE ceharnoa limping gait kept in remembrance his wonderful victory with God. A man 
many times, toask|of prayer is well known as such; there are certain marks which reveal his 
God for that which\character ; his public performances bear the impress of his private wrestlings. 
we snow a eee In this transforming, elevating, and invigorating influence of prayer lies the 
bor.’—Seneca. |secret of a godly man’s strength. — D. Rowlands. 2 
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380—32. (30) Peniel (the faceof God). and .. preserved,* these words! B. ©. cir. 1780 
contain, perhaps, an allusion to the prevalent opinion that no man could see Peni a 
God and live; prob. ref. also to safety in prospect of meeting Esau. (31)|* ©™© 
Penuel, perh. old form of the same word. Others think this original namelq Ex. xxiv. 10, 11; 
of the nei which Jacob changed by the alteration of a vowel. sun. .him,|De. v. 24; xxxiv. 
bright herald of joyous day, aft. night of anxiety and prayer. he. . thigh, Hae Asp Ly ot ee 
his physical defect a reminder of that memorable night. (82) the . .|<yxiii 20:Jo’1.18 
shrank, Heb. nasheh, the sciatic nerve (nervus ischiadicus) called nasheh by|Col. i152 *  * 
the Arabs to this day. ‘‘This exemption exists still, but since the ancients ; 

did not distinguish clearly between muscle, vein, and nerve, the sinew is now 
generally understood, 7. e., the interior cord and nerve of the so-called hind- 
+ Sa including the exterior also, and the ramifications of both.” — 

elitzsch. 

God seen and yet unseen (vs. 30: comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20).—I. Consider the] The custom pre- 
Scriptures that testify of God’s invisibility. 1. His invisibility is affirmed|vailing among the 
(Col. i. 15; He. xi. 27); 2. The utter impossibility of seeing Him is affirmed ee eee 
(i Tim. vi. 16; Jo. i. 18, v. 37). II. Observe how God did reveal Himself. 1. religiously froin 
By an audible voice to Abraham and others ; 2. By magnificent symbols; 8.|eating this sinew 
In human or angelic form. III. Note that God has revealed Himself more|Seems 3. cepried 
truly and favorably in His Son Jesus Christ. — Burns. Iiatoricnl ‘ean of 

Deeds of Prayer, — Prayer has divided seas, rolled up flowing rivers, made|this wonderful 
flinty rocks gush into fountains, quenched flames of tire, muzzled lions, dis- ea eee 
armed vipers and poisons, marshalled the stars against the wicked, stopped Broce i : 
the course of the moon, arrested the sun in its rapid race, burst open iron 
gates, recalled souls from eternity, conquered the strongest devils, commanded 

egions of angels down from heaven. Prayer has bridled and chained the 
raging passions of man, and routed and destroyed vast armies of proud, daring, 
blustering atheists. Prayer has brought one man from the bottom of the sea, 
and carried another in a chariot of fire to heaven. What has not prayer 
done. — Ryland. 


ys 
> 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


1—8. (1) looked, now without fear because he had the assurance that helthe meeting 
should prevail with man. Esau .. men, an Arab chief at the head of alof Jacob and 
eat band of warriers. handmaids, Zilpah and Bilnah. (2) Rachel .’./Esau 
hindermost, the dearest in the safest place; or perh., as Bush thinks, to 
reserve his most beautiful wife and son to deepen the impression. (8) 
bowed . . brother, these salutations of respect and humility followed ea. 
other at intervals. Seven, an indefinite number of times. ‘© All ceremonies 
The brothers reconciled. — This chapter relates the reconciliation of Jacobjare in themselves 
and Esau. Concerning this we notice that it was—I. A reconciliation after alfey ae shings, 
long separation. II. A most desirable reconciliation. Desirable on accountithe world should 
of —1. The happiness of their aged parents; 2. Their own families; 3. Their/know them. They 
own spiritual well-being. III. A reconciliation which brought to sight the|are the outworks 
best traits of their character ; 1. Prayerfulness ; 2. Humility ; 3. Disinterested-|gecency, which 
ness, — J. Jones. would be too often 
Reconciliation. —On one occasion, when Mr. Nott, a missionary, and his prokes in pon if 
companions, arrived at the island of Tubuai, the whole of its population, being|thar °'a@efense 
engaged in a war, were preparing for battle. The missionary and his friends|which keeps vhe 
stepped forward as mediators, saw the leaders of the contending parties, eon, at proper 
expostulated with them, procured an interview between them, and reconciled|;7jg. °° 
their differences. The contending armies threw down their weapons of war, 
cordially embraced each other, went in company to a new building which was 
-devoted to the service of God, and sat side by side to hear the Gospel of peace, 
which was now published to many of them for the first time. — Anec. on Old 


Test. Jacob intro- 


4—7. (4) ran, comp. this with J.’s slow and ceremonious approach. fell. . atces ae 
him,’ perfect reconciliation. wept, in fulness of joy ; but fr. dif. causes.|pitdren to 
45) who . . thee? lit. who are these to thee? 7. e., in what relation do they|F 634 
stand to thee? Ponder OF all he was and had was of grace. (6,7) Then,), Go. xxxii. 28; 
etc., it has been noted that EK, made no reply, kind or otherwise, to these salu-|Ps. xxxiv. 4; Pr. 
tations ; perh. he was overwhelmed with surprise. ay @; = i ; 
Reconciliation of Esau and Jacob.—I. The resentments of brethren are|(,* yc eae 
usually exceedingly deep. II. However deep the resentment of any one maylxii. 52. = ' 
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B. O. 1789. 


“*Sir, you are very 
welcome to our 
house, it must ap- 
peer in other ways 
han words, there- 
fore, I scant this 
breathing cour- 
tesy.””— Shakes- 
peare. 


*¢ Absence, with all 
its pains, is by this 
charming moment 
wiped away.” — 
Thomson. 


Esau 
declines the 
present 


a2Kk. v. 15. 


6‘ Jacob had all, 
because he had the 
God of all.”— 
Trapp. 


“The Christian’s 
inheritance will 
leave him riches 
enough, and _ his 
prerogative honor 
enough, after all 
the batements 
that his generosity 
prompts him _ to 


make. ” — Bush. 
> and 
sau 


“Gentle feelings 
produce profound- 
ly beneficial effects 
upon stern natures. 
It is the spring 
rain which melts 
the ice-covering of 
the earth and 
causes it to open to 
the beams of hea- 
ven ’’—F’. Bremer. 
Nothing is so 
strong as gentle- 
mess; nothing so 


be, we may hope by proper means to overcome it. The means we should use 
are—1. Prayer to God; 2. A conciliatory conduct to man. III. When once 
a reconciliation is effected, extreme caution is necessary to preserve and main- 
tain it. — Simeon. 

Eastern salutations. —Here comes another caravan of twenty camels, at 
least. Such a shaking of hands! Foremost is our sheikh, who advances to 
the old gray-bearded (I cannot say gray-headed, for who can see an Arab’s 
bare head?) Sheikh Besharah, from Sinai, probably the same who was Dr. 
Robinson’s guide. The sheikhs take each other by the right hand; then, 
throwing the left round each other’s necks, they kiss five times on either 
cheek. They then inquire after the health of themselves and their friends. 
How like does this seem to the sons of Isaac —‘‘ And Esau ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, and fell on his neck and kissed him.” Here are the same 
four things:—they run to meet, they embrace, they fall on the neck, they 
kiss. So in the case of Laban, ‘‘ when Laban heard the tidings of Jacob, his 
sister’s son, he ran to meet him, and embraced him, and kissed him” (Gen. 
xxix. 18). Still more does the meeting of Sheikhs Sulim4n and Besharah 
remind us of Aaron and Moses — ‘‘ He went and met him in the mount of God 
and kissed him ” —for this is the region in which the two brothers met, and 
their mode of salutation was the same. — Bonar. 


8—12. (8) what . . met? ref. to the presents; wh. fr. magnitude he had 
perh. thought was all his bro. had. lord, J. still adopts this-form of address. 
(9) brother, in exchange for lord. keep .. thyself, generosity ; he would 
not have J. think he was influenced by these presents. (10) present, thus 
convince me we are at one again. for. . face, that sight 1s well worth alll 
offer, as .. God, 7. e. ‘‘ he had received from Esau the same friendly wel- 
come that one coming into God’s presence would receive from him, or that he 
had come into Fisau’s presence with the same feelings of penitence as if he had 
been coming before God, or that, as he had already seen the face of God and 
his life was preserved, so now he had seen the face of Esau, and the antici- 
pated destruction had not been inflicted on him, either of which accords with 
the words that follow.” — Pulp. Com. (11) blessing,? 7. ¢. gift, a sugg. that 
his gift might bring a blessing. enough, see Heb., E. says, yesh li rab, ‘1 
have much,” and J. yesh li kol, ‘I have all.”® (12) let, etc., E. proposes to 
make J.’3s way his. I .. thee, prob. intending to be his bro.’s escort. 

Christian contentment. — A poor Christian woman, who was breaking her 
fast upon a crust and a cup of water, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! all this and Christ 
too!” A Puritan preacher asking a blessing on a herring and potatoes, said, 
“‘Lord, we thank Thee that 'Thou hast ransacked sea and land to find food for 
Thy children.” — Spurgeon. 

Presents in the East. —It is the custom of the East, when one invites a 
superior, to make him a present after the repast, asan acknowledgment of his 
trouble. Frequently it is done before it, as it is no augmentation of honor to 
go to the house of an inferior. They make no presents to equals, or those who 
are below themselves. — Burder. Not to accept a present, is at once to show 
that the thing desired will not be granted. Hence, nothing can be more 
repulsive, nothing more distressing, than to return the gifts to the giver. 


|Jacob evidently labored under this impression, and therefore pressed his 


brother to receive the gifts, if he had found favor in his sight. — Roberts. 


18—16. (13) my . . tender, while this was a true reason, there is no 
doubt that other considerations were prevalent in his mind which made it 
wise to decline the invitation. men. . die, Esau’s men would move too fast 
for Jacob’s cattle. (14) softly, gently. according, etc., ‘‘ Heb. ‘ According 
to the foot of the possessions —and according to the foot of the children.” 
The meaning is, at the pace of the cattle, as fast as the business of traveling 
with cattle will permit.” — Hom. Com. until. . Seir, it was obviously J.’s 
intention to visit his brother, but whether or not he ever went. we have no 
account. (15) let . . folk, 7. e. for escort. let . . lord, he and his bro. were 
fa beeee : that was all he needed. (16) So, eéc., a bright day in the hist. of the 
wo bros. 

Tenderness of manner. — Even in our manner there should be tenderness. 
A truly kind act may be so performed as to cause as much grief as joy. We 


have heard of one who would throw a penny at a beggar and thus hurt him 
while relieving him. A heart full of love has a mode of its own by which its 
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gifts are enhanced in value. There is enough misery in the world without 
Some persons are morbidly sensitive, and this 


our carelessly adding to it. 


B. ©. 1789. 


gentle as real 


is wrong on their part; but when we are aware of their failing we must be the strength.—Francis 
more careful lest we cause them needless pain. A gouty man will cry out if|de Sades. 


we walk with heavy footstep across the room. Dv we censure him for this? 
softly. Let us do the same for the sensitive. — 


No, we pity him, and trea 
Spurgeon. 


17—20. (17) Suecoth,* (booths) “so called here by anticipation, and after- 


wards belonging to the tribe of Gad, was situated in the valley of the Jordan, 
on the east side of the river, and to the south of the Jabbok.” — Pulp. Com. 
booths, ‘‘composed of upright stakes wattled together and sheltered with 
leafy branches.” — Murphy. (18) Shalem,? (safe, peace). ‘‘ It seems very im- 
probable that the word Shalem should be a proper name, as the A. V. after 
the LXX. and Vulgate has rendered it. No such place is known in the neigh- 
borhood of Sichem (Nablus), nor mentioned elsewhere in the Bible. The 
meaning is far more probably ‘in peace.’” — Alford. Shechem, see on xii. 
6. (19) bought,: etc., a proof of his faith that the whole land would one day 
be his. money, Heb. kesitah, 7. e. lamb. Ancient coin were often stamped 
with the image of an animal which they represented. (20) El-Elohe-Israel,? 
(God, the God of Israel). Jacob had to this time called God ‘‘ the God of 
Abrahani:” this title sugg. that J. felt he was.accepted of God. 

Jacob at Succoth.— The settlement at Succoth.—I. How promising; a 
happy return! Prosperous acquisition of the parcel of land; peaceful rela- 
tions with the Shechemites ; religious toleration. II. How seriously endan- 
gered: through Jacob's carelessness. He does not return early enough to 
Bethel to fulfil his vow. Probably he even considers the altar at Shechem a 
substitute. His love for Rachel makes him tolerant to her teraphim. III. 
How fearfully disturbed (ch. xxxiv.), Dinah, Simeon and Levi. IV. The 
happy conclusion caused by Jacob’s repentance and God’s protection. — Lange. 

Early coins. —There is a very great reason to believe that the earliest coins 
struck were used both as weights and money, and indeed this circumstance is in 
part proved by the very names of certain of the Greek and Romancoins. Thus 
the Attic mina and the Roman libra equally signify a pound; and the ctaryp 
(stater) of the Greeks, so called from weighing, is decisive as to this point. 
The primitive race of men being shepherds, and their wealth consisting in 
their cattle, for greater convenience metals were substituted for the commo- 
dity itself. It was natural for the representative sign to bear impressed the 
object which it represented; and thus accordingly the earliest coins were 
stamped with the figure of an ox or a sheep: for proof that they actually did 
thus impress them, we can again appeal to the high authority of Scripture : 
for there we are informed that Jacob bought a parcel of a field for a hundred 
pieces of money. The original Hebrew translated pieces of money, is kesitoth, 


El-Elohe- 
Israel 

a Jos. xiii. 27; Ju. 
viii. 4,5; Ps. Ix. 63 
eviii. 7. 

b Jo. iii. 28; Ac. 
vii. 15, 16; Ge. 
xxxiv. 2. 

cJos. xxiv. 82 ¢ 
Jo. iv. 5. 

d Ge. xxxii. 28, 
‘‘Religion is .the 


final centre of 
repose —the goal 
to which all 
things tend; apart 
from which man 
is a shadow, his 
very existence a 
riddle, and the 
stupendous 
scenes of nature 
which surround 
him as unmeaning 
as the leaves which 
the siby] scattered 
in the wind.”— R. 
Hall. 


‘*Religion is a 
necessary, an indis- 
pensable element 
in any great 
human character. 
There is no livin 

without it. Re- 
ligion is the tie 
that connects man 
to his Creator, and 
holds him to his 
throne.”— D. 


which signifies lambs, with the figure of which the metal was doubtless 
stamped. — Maurice. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH, 


1—5. (1) Dinah,: not less than fifteen yrs. old. see,’ know, bec. acquainted 
with to make them a friendly visit. (2) prince, his station flattering to her 
vanity. defiled, it. humbled. (3)and. . damsel, z. e., ‘‘ tried to gain her 
affections,” lit. “spake to the heart of the damsel.” The idea seems to be 
that he tried to comfort her by promising marriage and fidelity. (4) get. . 
wife, this not simply for reparation, but fr. affection. It is evident that it 
was customary fr. heathen children to consult their parent about getting a 
wife. (5)and . .. peace, 7. e., took no measures. until. . come, when he 
would consult with them. 

Dinah’s fail. —It is a startling announcement, but it contains nothing more 
than might have been expected. Poor girl! a moth fluttering about a flame ! 
A foolish fish nibbling at the bait! Was she lonely, being the only girl? Did 
she want to show off some piece of jewelry or dress? Did she long for more 
admiration, or fascinating society, than she could find at home? Was there a 
secret drawing to the young men of the place? She went along a path that 


Webster. 


Dinah is 
seduced by 
Shechem 


e Ge. xxx. 21. 
f Tit. if. 4, 5. 


‘*O, if the loving 
closed heart of a 
good woman 
should open before 
a man, how much 
controlled tender- 
ness, how many 
velled sacrifices 
and dumb yirtues 
would he see re—- 


seemed to her girlish fancy ever so much more attractive than the dull routine 
of home. She took no heed of the warnings that may have been addressed to 


posing therein!” 
— Richter. 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxxiv. 6—19- 


B. ©. 1732. 


conference of 
Hamor and 
Jacob 


“Secrecy of de- 
sign, when com- 
bined with rapid- 
ity of execution, 
like the column 
that guided Israel 
in the desert, be- 
comes the es 
pillar of light and 
fire to our friends, 
a cloud of over- 
whelming and im- 
penetrable dark- 
ness to our ene- 
mies.’’—Colton. 

“TI will govern 
my life and my 
thoughts as if all 
the world were to 
see the one and to 
read the other; for 
what does it sig- 
nify to make a 
thing secret to my 
neighbor, when to 
God all is open ?”’ 
—Seneca. 


Shechem 
proposes to 
marry Dinah 


a Ep. iv. 25. 


b They pretended 
to have scruples of 


her. And it all ended —as it has ended in thousands of cases since —in 
misery, ruin and unutterable disgrace. — F. B. Meyer. 


6—10. (6) Hamor.. him, it is the custom in Oriental countries for parents 
to arrange the marriage of their children. (7) and.. grieved, ‘‘in Eastern 
countries it is thought that a brother is more dishonored by the seduction of 
his sister than a man by the infidelity of his wife; for, say the Arabs, a. 
man may divorce his wife, and then she is no longer his; while ay 
sister and daughter remain always sister and daughter.” — Michaelis. 
because . . done, ‘‘The expression manifestly belongs to a later time, and 
betrays the hand of a subsequent editor. It could hardly have been found in 
any document dating previously to the constitution of community known by 
the name of Israel.”— Alford. (8) longeth, fr. intense affection. (9) 
marriages, etc., to him there seemed no reason ag. this. (10) dwell. . 
trade, peaceful residence and profitable trade offered as inducements. 

The power of love.—Gilbert Becket, who was afterwards a flourishing 
citizen, was, in his youth, a soldier in the crusades, and, being taken prisoner, 
became slave toan emir, or Saracen prince. He obtained the confidence 
of his master, and met and was loved by the emir’s daughter. After some 
time, he effected his escape. The lady with her loving heart followed him. 
She knew but two words of the English language—London and Gilbert; and, 
by repeating the first, she obtained a passage in a vessel, arrived in England, 
and found her trusting way to the metropolis. She then took to her other 
talisman, and went from street to street, pronouncing ‘‘Gilbert.” A crowd 
collected about her wherever she went, asking a thousand questions ; and to 
all she had but one answer, ‘‘ Gilbert, Gilbert!” She found her faith in it. 
sufficient. Chance, or the determination to go through every street, brought 
her at last to the one in which he who had won her heart in slavery was 


living in a prosperous condition. The crowd drew the family to the window; 
his servant recognized her; and Gilbert Becket took to his arms and his 
bridal-bed his far-come princess, with her solitary fond word. — Percy. 


11—14. (11) let.. eyes, I pray you grant my request. what.. give, to 
seal the compact. (12) dowry . . gift, dowry to the bride, gifts to her 
family. (18) deceitfully,* smoothly, dissembling.6 because . . sister, 
justifying their deceit to themselves. (14) uneireumeised, they demanded 
submission to this rite to facilitate their revenge, the reason good, but the 
motive wrong. 

Purchasing wives in the East. —In the remote ages of antiquity, women 
were literally purchased by their husbands; and the presents made to their 


conscience, ab. the|parents or other relations were called their dowry. The practice still con- 


mar, of their sister 
with a heathen. 
—Bush. 


and agrees 
to the 
conditions 


‘“*Lo, herein was 
their deceit. How 
often is religion 


pretended, made|lin consenting ; ‘‘ force of love, and hope of profit.” 


a state and stalk- 
ing-horse to 
worldly and wick- 


tinues in the country of Shechem; for when a young Arab wishes to marry, 
he must purchase his wife; and far this reason, fathers, among the Arabs, 
are never more happy than when they have many daughters. They are 
reckoned the principal riches of a house. An Arabian suitor will offer fifty 
sheep, six camels, or a dozen of cows; if he be not rich enough to make such 
offers, he proposes to give a mare or a colt, considering in the offer the merit 
of the young woman, the rank of her family, and his own circumstances. 
The prophet Hosea purchased a wife for fifteen pieces of silver, and for a 
homer of barley, and a half-homer of barley. — Paxton. 


15—19. (15) this, proposal of marriage. (16) daughter, they here speak as 
in person for Jacob. we . . people, ‘‘ This proposal was sinful, since (1) they had 
no right to offer the sign of God’s covenant to a heathen people ; (2) they had& 
less right to employ it in ratification of a merely human agreement ; and (8) 
they had least right of all to employ it in duplicity as a mask for their treach- 
ery. — Pulp. Com. (17) and... gone, we will have no further connection 
with you. (18) pleased, lit. were good in the eyes of. Not altogether agree- 
able perh. but on the whole satisfactory. (19) and thing, 7. e. deferred not 


in con he. . father, he stood 
high in rank; had therefore much influence. 
Constancy of love. — A short time previous to the death of the Marchioness. 


ed aims and re.|of Tavistock, and when she was preparing to go to Lisbon for the recovery of 


spects! A horrible 
profanation as 
when Naboth was 


her health, a consultation of physicians was held at Bedford House: and one 
of the gentlemen present requested, while he felt her pulse, that she would 


put to death at alopen her hand. Her frequent refusals occasioned him to take the liberty of 


Chap. xxxv. I—5. 


GENESIS. 


gently forcing the fingers asunder ; when he perceived that she had kept her 
hand closed to conceal the miniature picture of the marquis. ‘‘O madam!” 
observed the physician, “ my prescriptions must be useless if your ladyship is 
determined to keep before your eyes an object which, although deservedly 
dear to you, serves only to confirm the violence of your illness.” The 
marchioness replied, ‘‘ I have kept the picture either in my bosom or my hand 
ever since the death of my lamented lord ; and thus Iam determined to pre- 
serve it till I fortunately drop after him into the grave.” — Percy. 


20—24. (20) gate, called a public meeting at the usual place of assembly. 
(21) these, etc., they saw great advantage fr. so small a concession. (22) 
to . . people, as though the outward right made the only difference. (28) 
Shall . . ours? 7. e. not by dishonesty, but in the legitimate process of trade 
and intercourse; with Hamor the motive was love; with them gain: dif. 
men. dif. motives impel to similar acts. (24) every ... city, their assent was 
unanimous. 

Shechem’s arguments.—WNo little art is discoverable in the arguments 
employed. The principal prominence is given to those considerations which 


were merely secondary, while the main point, the circumcision, comes in asa 
little by-clause, a slight condition, to which they could not reasonably object. 
This was approaching worldly men through the most effectual avenue. 
Appeals to their interest usually succeed where their principles are addressed 
in vain. — Bush. 


25—29. (25) came... sore, they were incapable of resistance. two.. 
brethren, sons of the same mother: these were the leaders, but the rest prob. 
joined (vs. 13). boldly, lit. in confidence. (26) edge . . sword, Heb. ‘‘ mouth 
of the sword.” Hence thesword issaidtodevour. took. . out, maid, wife, 
widow —three short chapters in her young life. (27) sons, perh. it was at 
this point that the rest joined the two. (28, 29) wealth, including all their 
property. spoiled . . house,* furniture, etc. All this was done perh. with- 
out Jacob’s consent. (See Gen. xlix. 6.) 

Slaughter of Shechemites. — Jacob’s sons, making every allowance for their 
outraged feelings, acquitted themselves most detestably in this whole trans- 
action. The allegation of a religious principle in the proposition which they 
made makes it all the more atrocious ; and they stand forth in an aggravated 
likeness as the genuine descendants of the maternal family whence they 
sprung. There was something diabolical in the deceit wherewith the plot was 
constructed, and the appalling cruelty of its termination— when a hecatomb 
of innocent men and families was offered up to appease their vengeance. 
Altogether it was a most revolting tragedy. — T. Chalmers. 


30—31. (30) troubled, not only grieved but endangered. to. . stink, 7... 
to become hateful. and . . number,? I, men of number, 7. e. capable of being 
numbered. (81) said, etc., note the pride and Berens in this reply. 

Evil reputation.—The Spaniards, by their cruelty to the natives of the 


island of Cuba, rendered themselves odious, and excited in the minds of the}. 


inhabitants the strongest prejudices against their religion. A chief, who had 
been condemned to be burnt, when brought to the stake was exhorted to 


embrace Christianity, assured that thereby he would be admitted to heaven. 
The chief asked if there were any Spaniards in heaven. “ Yes,” said the priest 
who attended him, ‘‘ but they are all good ones.” The chief replied, ‘‘I cannot 


bring pidge to go to a place where I should meet with but one; therefore doj,,. 


not speak to meany more of your religion, but let me die.” — Anec, on Old Test. 
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fast; Henry VII., 

emperor, poisoned 
in the sacramental 
bread. by a 
monk.” — Trapp. 


the subjects 
of Hamor are 
circumcised 


“Were the King 
at noon-da:; to 
say, ‘This day is 
night,’ it would 
behove us to re 
ply, ‘Lo, there are 
the moon and 
seven stars,’”— 
Saadi. ; 


the revenge 
of Simeon 
and Levi 


a Ge. xxxv. 5. 

“ Dissipation leads 
to seduction; _se- 
duction produces 
wrath; wrath 
thirsts for revenge; 
the thirst of re- 
venge has recourse 
to treachery; 
treachery issues in 
murder; and is 
followed by law- 
less depredation.” 
— Bush. 

“One murder 
made a_ villain; 
millions, a hero. 
Numbers _ sancti- 
fied the crime |” — 
Bp. Porteus. 


Jacob 
reproves 
his sons 


b Ge. xlii. 36. 

‘Of a man who 
has lost his honor, 
whose fame h 


entirely gone, it is 
said, Ah! he has 
lost his smell — 
where is the sweet 
smell of former 
SW = Rob- 
erts. 
Jacob 


journeys to 


Bethel 


1—5. (1) Bethel, see on xxviii. 12—19. Recent events would make it unsafelc Ge. xxxi. 19; 


for Jacob to remain longer in that place. make. . 


had saved him from the wrath of Esau would keep him now. (2) put. . 


God, the same God wholJ 


os. xxiv. 15, 23; 
Co. vi. 16. 


2Co, 
Ex. xix. 10; Ez. 


gods,° perh. the idols wh. had been taken from Laban and also the idols of|xviii. 31; xxxvi. 25; 


the Shechemites. elean,? ceremonial, typical of spiritual purity. (3) distress, 
when flying fr. a bro.’s anger. (4) ear-rings, perh 
bols of an idolatrous nature. 


. worn as Charms, Or 8YM-|¥yyiii 90-99. Ps. | 


oak . . Shechem, “It was under this same!15. 


He, x. 


xxxii. 17; 
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@ De. xi. 25; Ex. 
xv. 6; Jos. ii. 9; v. 
Tel Sxiet. 


“Tt has been said 
that men carry on 
a kind of coasting- 
trade with. re- 
ligion. In the voy- 
age of life they 
profess to be in 
search of heaven, 
but take care not 
to venture so far 
in their approxi- 
mations to it,,as en- 
tirely to lose sight 
of the earth.” — 
Colton. 


Allon- 
bachuth 


The Jews have a 
trad. that it was 
at this spot, 
Bethel, that Jacob 
heard of his 
mother’s death ; so 
that the name 
given to the oak 
ref. to her as well 
as to Deborah. 

If Deborah was 
ab. 50 when she 
left Mesopotamia 
with Rebekah, she 
could not have 
been much less 
than 180 now. 

“A grave matron 
she was; of great 
use while she lived, 
and much missed 
when she_ died 

This is not every 
man’s case,’’— 
Trapp. 


the covenant 
renewed to 
Jacob 


b Ge. xxviii. 
EK 11h 
1, 24 

ce xxxil. 28. 
d Ge. xlviil. 3. 4. 


eGe. xii. 7; xxvi. 
3.4. 


i Pe 
xxxii. 


oak that Joshua afterwards set up a stone of witness, upon the occasion of his 
having convened the people at Shechem, and, probably in memory of this 
very transaction of Jacob cleansed them of their idols, and brought them 
renewedly into asolemn covenant with God. Josh. xxiv. 25, 26.” — Bush . (5) 
terror,? God filled the minds of the people with terror. 

Jacob’s second journey to Bethel. —I. It was undertaken at the call of God. 
II. It was accomplished in the spirit of obedience and consecration. III. It 
was accompanied by the Divine protection. IV. It was followed by increased 
spiritual blessing. 1 The old promises were renewed. 2. He has increased 
knowledge of God. 3. His religious character is purified and raised. —T. H. 
Leale. 

Ear-rings.--Had these ear-rings been simply ornamental, they certainly 
would not need to have been given up with the ‘‘strange gods.” It would 
therefore seem that they bore the figures of false gods, or some symbol of 
their power. Such ear-rings are still to be found in India and other countries 
of the East, and are regarded as charms or talismans to protect the wearer 
egainst enchantments and against enemies. It seems that the Israelites were 
not in aftertimes free from the objectionable practice, for Hosea (ii. 13) represents 
Jerusalem as having decked herself with the ear-rings: of Baalim. — Kitto. 
Jacob’s return. —If years go by without any such incident occurring in our 
life as drives to a recognition of onr moral Jaxity and deterioration, and toa 
frank and humble return to a closer walk with God, we had need to strive to 
awaken ourselves and ascertain whether we are living up to old vows and are 
really animated by thoroughly worthy motives. It was when Jacob came 
back to the very spot where he had lain on the open hill-side, and pointed out. 
to his wives and children the stone he had set up to mark the spot, that he 
felt ee as he cast his eye over the flocks and tents he now owned. 
— M. Dods. 


6—8. (6) Luz, see on xxviii. 19. which . . Caanan, inserted to mark J.’s 
return to Caanan. people.. him, including captured Shechemites. (7) 
El-beth-el (the God of Beth-el) 7. e. the God of the house of God. (8) 
Deborah (bee), here we learn the name of the nurse ref. to in xxiv. 59. 
Allon-bachuth, (the oak of weeping). 

Jacob at Bethel, (vss. 6-15).—I. Men are liable to suffer losses in this world, 
even when obeying God’s commands. II. When obeying God’s word, we 
may expect tomeet God Himself (vs. 9). III. Meeting God is a memorable 
event (vs. 14). —d. Jones. 

Bethel. — There are sacred places, not sacred for their own sake, but sacred 
tous. Where we have loved and lost, where we have gained new light and 
life, the church where our forefathers worshipped, the place where we first 
knew God — these are by instinct hallowed. Hence we are told that God met. 
Jacob in Bethel, not that He came down from another place, for He is every- 
where, but that Jacob experienced a feeling of awe, a feeling that God was 
then specially near to him.— Robertson. Past scenes. — The early childhood 
of Dean Hook was spent at the rectory of Hertingfordbury, and to this, the 
house of his earliest recollections, he ever looked back with the fondest affec- 
tion. A very few years before his death he made a journey with his young- 
est son specially to see it; to pace once more the pleasant lawn and garden, 
and to see if the names were still legible which in his boyhood he had carved 
upon some of the trees that shaded the path by the river-side, the names of 
himself and of his friend William Page Wood, together with the names of 
poate and Milton, both of whom they loved with passionate devotion. 

ab. Jil. 


9—12. (9) God. . him,’ Jacob had now returned to the spot associated 
with the blessing and the vow of many yrs. bef. blessed, confirmed afresh 
the previous promises of blessing. (10) name,° he is solemnly reminded of 
his change of name. (11) nation . . nations,?¢ lit. a nation, even a church of 
nations. (12) land,¢ etc., the covenant to Abraham is renewed to Jacob. 

Jacob at Bethel. — At Bethel he renews the change of name, to indicate that 
the meetings here were of equal moment in Jacob’s spiritual life with that of 
Penuel. It implies also that this life had been declining in the interval between 
Penuel and Bethel, and had now been revived by the call of God to go to 


Bethel, and by the interview. The renewal of the naming aptly 
this renewal of spiritual life. -—- Murphy. Fitba dle 


Chap. xxxv. 13—20. GENESIS. 


God is the chief good. — 


** Without Thy presence earth gives no reflection ; 
Without Thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without Thy presence, air’s a rank infection ; 
Without Thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure ; 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 

What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 


** The highest honors that the world can boast, 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 
Its brightest beams of glory are at most 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire ; 
The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms if compared to Thee. 


“‘ Without Thy presence, wealth is bags of cares; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet, sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness, 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being when compared with Thee. 


‘‘In having all things and not Thee, what have I? 
Not having Thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish not sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of Thee.” — Quarles. 


13—15. (13) went, etc.,¢ prob. it was the depart. of some visible manifesta- 
tion. (14) pillar, efc., perh. the old one had fallen down, or been removed : 
or this may have been the reconsecration of the old. (15) called . . Beth-el, 
as he is reminded of his new name, so he revives the new name he had given 
to Luz.? os to the documentary hypothesis, the foregoing is another 
account of the same proceeding recorded in ch. xxviii]. 

Our Father.— Those who have ever traversed the plains of Mexico have 
seen the cactacez family. The cactus has an ungainly leaf, fat and thick, 
and full of thorns, so that when men see it growing, they say, ‘‘ It isa clumsy 
and hateful thing that is ugly to look upon, and that pierces you whenever 

‘ou touch it.” Wait. When at last that plant has come to the point where 
it is developed, is there in the whole kingdom of beauty a blossom that is for 
exquisiteness of form and tint equal to the cactus blossom? It is the very 
perfection of beauty growing out of the very emblem of homeliness. And as 
it is with the vegetable kingdom, so it is with many developments of the 
Divine kingdom. God’s providence looks like acactus leaf — like an arid plant 
growing uselessly in the wilderness. But wait till it blossoms, and see how 
glorious is its beauty. The Lord Himself was declared to be a root out of a 
dry ground, in whom was no form or comeliness; and yet out of this has 
blossomed the infinite glory of the Saviour and Brother which makes us 
children of the common Father. The glory of the world, and the wealth and 
beauty of it, are not enough to illustrate the fulness of the meaning of that 
one word which the Lord’s Prayer begins with, and which every man on 
earth may utter — ‘‘ Our Father.” — Beecher. 


16—20. (16) but .. way,’ lit. a little space of ground, perhaps about a 
mile. Ephrath (fruitful). (17) fear .. also, timely comfort; a reminder 
of her former desire.? It was now 16 or 17 years since Joseph was born. (18) 
Ben-oni, (son of my sorrow), Benjamin, (son of my right hand). (19) was . 
way, ab, a mile from Beth-lehem,: (house of bread) about 6 m.S. fr. Jerus. 
{20) and, etc.,/ 7. e. when this was written./ 

The tomb of Rachel. —Not far from Bethlehem a small solitary structure 
upon the open moor attracted our notice. It was the tomb of Rachel. The 
present building has been recently repaired, and is now the property of the 
Jews, having been purchased for his nation by Sir Moses Montefiore. It can- 
not well be doubted that the tomb which it encloses is really that of the ven- 
erable mother of the tribes of Israel. Scripture all but identifies the spot. It 
is ‘‘near to Ephrath,” and is in the direct route from Bethel to that place. 
The pillar placed upon the tomb by Jacob still remained when Moses wrote 
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“A sweet allay- 
ment of his late 
heaviness for De- 
borah, and a grae- 
cious preparative 
to the ensuing loss 
of Rachel.” 
Trapp. 


“In vain do they 
talk of happiness, 
who never sub- 
dued an impulse 
in obedience to a 
principle. He who 
never sacrificed a 
present to a future 
good, or a personal 
to a general one, 
can speak of ha 

piness only as the 
blind do of _ col- 
ors.” —H. Mann. 
“The common 
evurse of things 
is in favor of hap- 
piness; happiness 
is the rule, misery 
the exception.” — 


Paley. 

Beth-el 

a Ge, xvii. 22. 

b Ge. xxviii. 19. 

* The glory of the 
Lord went up *— 
Chal. ‘“*The light 
or splendor of God 
went up.’?’— 4rab. 
and Ethiop. “A 


prince who loves 
and fears religion 
isa lion who stoops 
to the hand that 
strokes, or to the 


voice that oA 
peases him e 
who fears and 
hates religion is 
like the savage 
beast that growls 
and bites the 


chain, which pre- 
vents his flying on 
the pussenger,’’ — 
Montesquieu. 


death of 
Rachel 
on ae LXX. 
ppodrome, i.e, 
the length’ of a 
horse-race course, 
whicb, Michaelis 
says, among the 
people of the E. 


e/was ab. a mile. 


d Ge, xxx, 24. 

e Mi. v. 2; Ma. ii. 6. 
f There can be no 
doubt that the sqr. 
building surmount- 
ed by adome, of 
Mohammedan ori- 
gin, marks the site 
of this pillar. — 
Porter, Sy. and 
Pal. i. 70; Thom- 


son, L. and B. 
g1Sa. x. 2. 
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“Tf the internal).« 


griefs of every man 
could be read, writ- 
ten on his fore- 
head, how many 
who now excite 
énvy would appear 
to be yi iar of 
pity.”’--Metastatio. 


Reuben’s 
deed of 

shame 

a Mi. iv. 8. Je- 
rome says this 


‘“*tower of the 
flock’’ was ab. a 
m. fr. Bethlehem, 
and was the place 
of the shepherds. 
It was prob. a 
watch-tower for 
the protection of 
fidcks ag. robbers 
and wild beasts. 
See 2 K. xviii. 8; 2 
Ch xXxvi. 10; 
xxvii. 4. 


b Ge. xlix. 34; 1 
Ch. v. 1; 1 Co.v.1. 


death of Isaac 


c Jos. xiv. 15; xv. 
138. 


For Hebron see 
Porter Hd. Bk. for 


Syria, i. 64. 

dad Ge. xxv. 7, 8; 
He. xi. 13. 

Isaac was “an 


hundred and four- 
score years” when 
he died. He must, 
therefore, have 
lived in a state of 
blindness and in- 
activity for fifty- 
seven years. 


the book of Genesis, and when the people of whom Rachel was the mother 
were already about to enter into permanent possession of the land. Josephus, 
in speaking of it, instead of using the rather indefinite expression of the 
Scripture narrative, ‘‘near to Ephrath,” employs the more precise expression, 
over against Ephrath ; ” suggesting the idea that down to his time the place 
continued to be familiarly known. — Buchanan. 


Rachel's Tomb — 


What moldering pile near Ephrath stands alone, 
With dome-shaped top, and base of mossy stone? 
Rude is the chamber where her bones repose ; 
Yet here, ’tis said, fair Rachel’s pillar rose. 
Ah! sad her fate in Nature’s pangs to die ; 
To sorrowing friends I hear her parting sigh ; 
I see her husband’s woe, his streaming tear, 
His last fond kiss before he laid her here, 
His anguished brow, where smiles no more would be, 
For ne’er was wife, poor Rachel! loved like thee. 
— Micholas Michell. 


21—26. (21) Edar,? (flock) prob. a watch tower for the purpose of guarding 
the flocks. ‘‘He was on his way to Hebron, and his first stage aft. his sore 
bereavement was but ashort one.” (22) Reuben, etc., for this crime he lost 
his birthright.’ Israel, etc., sorrow upon sorrow for the old man. now.. 
twelve, as follow. (23) Leah, efc.. see xxix. $2-35; xxx. 18-20. (24) Rachel, 
etc., see xxx. 22; xxxv. 18. (25) Bilhah, etc., see xxx. 6-8. (26) Zilpah, etc., 
xxx. 11-13. these .. Padanaram, Benjamin excepted. 

Bible Saints. —It is a mercy that the Scripture record of human life is 
painted to us in such dark colors as it is. The Bible saints were not the heroes 
of romance, for then they might have been painted spotless. They were the 
men of real life, and the details of that life sometimes guilty enough. But, 
then, life was an earnest thing withthem. It was transgression, if yqu will; 
but then it was sore, buffeting struggle after that — much toiling and wander- 
ing in sharp sufferirg, that none knew but God; it was the penitence of men 
bent manfully on turning back to God. And so they fought their way back 
till they struggled out of the thick darkness into the clear light of day and 
peace. Let us lay this to heart. It is not the having been “ far off” that. 
makes peace impossible. It is not sin— no, not the darkest — that shuts out 
from restoration. ‘‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God.” It is 
languid indecision, desperate sullenness, anything which keeps a man away 
from Christ, that prevents peace ; but in all this world there is nothing else- 
—F. W. Robertson. 


27—29 (27) and . . father, it is prob. that Jacob visited his blind old father 
bef. this. Mamre,° see xiii. 18. Arba, see xxiii, 2. (28) and, efc., ‘“* At this 
time Jacob was 120; but at 130 he stood before Pharaoh in Egypt, at which 
date Joseph had been ten years governor. He was therefore 120 when Joseph 
was promoted at the age of 30, and 107 when Joseph was sold ; consequently 
Isaac was 167 years of age when Joseph was sold, so that he must have sur- 
vived that event and sympathized with Jacob, his son, for a period of thir- 
teen years.” — Pulp. Com. (29) was .. people,? a hint of another worldin 
wh. ‘‘ his people” lived. sons , . him, they meet, reconciled, at their father’s 
grave. (So Isaac and Ishmael had buried Abraham.) 

Jacob and Esau. — The quarrel between Jacob and Esau had ended in a 
reconciliation. Again they meet in peace for the burial of their father. It 
was in similar circumstances that Isaac himself and Ishmael had met many 
years before to bury their father, Abraham. The grave ought to silence all 
enmities. These two brothers met after many years of separation, each pur- 
suing a different course of life. The marks of time are upon each of them — 
the impressions of long labors, cares and sorrows. We have here types of the 
afflictions, struggles, and enmities of the world; but we have also types of 
jeans er forgiveness and peace, and the great consolations of God. — 

om. Com. 


Chap. xxxvi. 1—19. GENESIS. 
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1—8. (1) Esau . . Edom, see on xxv. 30. (2) Esau. . wives, there is a 
seeming mixture of names here which it is difficult to explain. The suppos- 
ition is that the wives of Esau had two names, and that sometime one is given, 
sometime the other. Adah (ornament, beauty), or Bashemath,t Aholibamah 
(tent of the height) or Judith. Anah (answer) or Beeri. (3) Bashemath (frag- 
ment) or Mahalath. 

The generations of Hsau.—This chapter is a kind of leave-taking of Esau 
and his posterity. They appear as surrounded with a momentary glare of 
earthly glory, but they immediately fall out of the course of that history 
which is not a world-history, but a history of the kingdom of God. We’ hear 
no more of Esau’s descendants after this, except when they cross the path of 
Israel’s history, or to appear on the page of prophecy as of bad eminence 
among the kingdoms of this world which are opposed to the kingdom of God. 
The way is cleared for the sacred annals of the chosen family by concluding 
and dismissing contemporaneous family histories. This is essentially the 
method and principle of this book of Genesis. — Hom. Com. 


4—8. (4) Eliphaz? (God his strength) afterwards thename of one of Job’s 
friends. Reuel (friend of God) the name of Moses’ father-in-law. (5) Jeush, 
(to whom God hastens). Jaalam (whom God hides). Korah (baldness). 
(6) country, into a land or country; i. e. another land. from. . Jacob, 
lit. fr. before ; 7. e. bef. his arrival. (7) riches, etc., so the prosperity of Esau 
was an advantage to Jacob. 
sojournings. (8) thus. . Seir, etc., see on xiv. 6. 

The cost of prosperity. — ‘‘ What is the value of this estate?” said a gentle- 
man to another with whom he was riding, as they passed a fine mansion and 
through rich fields. ‘‘I don’t know what it is valued at; I know what it cost 
its late possessor.” ‘‘ How much?” ‘His soul.” A solemn pause followed 
this brief answer. The late possessor referred to was the son of a pious man 
who supported his family by the labor of his hands. The son early obtained 
a subordinate position in a mercantile establishment in this city. He was 
then a professor of religion. He continued to maintain a reputable profession 
till he became a partner in the concern. He then gave increasing attention 
to business, and less to religion. Ere he was an old man, he had become 
exceedingly wealthy and miserly, and no one who knew him had any sus- 

icion that he had ever been a professor of religion. He purchased a large 
anded estate, built the costly mansion referred to above, and died. Just 
before he died, he said, ‘‘ My prosperity has been my ruin.” — Haven. 


9—14. (9) father, ¢. e. founder. (10) sons, etc., see on vs. 4. a) Teman 
(south, desert) fr. whom the Temani, or Temanites. Omar (? eloquent) 
Zepho? (watch-tower). Gatam (one puny and thin). Kenaz (a hunt). (12) 
Timna (restraint). Amalek* (laboring), fr. whom the Amalekites. (13) 
Nahath (going down). Zerah (rising). Shammah (astonishment). Mizzah 
(fear). (14) Zibeon (dyed). Jeush (whom God hides). Jaalam (to whom 
God hastens). Korah/ (baldness). 

Providence among nations. —‘‘ A few drops of water, more or less,” says 
Victor Hugo, “‘ prostrated Napoleon.” He meant that the battle of Waterloo 
was begun at eleven o’clock in the morning, because there was rain on the 
previous night, and Napoleon could not move his artillery over the heavy 
mud-plain until near noon, and that five hours’ delay turned the fate of 
Europe; for Blucher did not arrive with his allies till the forces of the Iron 


9 


land . . strangers, 7. e. the land of their; 


B. c. ctr. 1796. 


the genera- 
tions of 
sau 


a Ge. 34 
Prob. one set of 
names were those 
borne bef. mar- 
riage; the otbers 
aft.; by the 
Edomites. — Anah 
was prob. called 
Beert; or well- 
finder fr. the cir- 
cumstance ref. to 
in vs. 24. — Hittite 
is supposed to in- 
clude Hivite and 
Hovite. 


xxvi. 


61 Ch. i. 35. 


‘* We are too care- 
less of posterity ; 
not considering 
that as they are, 
so the next gene- 
ration will be.” 

Schiller, the Ger- 
man poet, had a 
patent of nobility 
conferred upon 
him by the em- 
peror; but he was 
too noble to use it. 


““ The fear of God 
and sweet content 
yield riches that 
will ne’er be 
spent.” 


c Noted for wis- 
dom and valor: 
they formed the 
stronghold of 


Idumean power. 
Je. xlix: 7: Bz. 
xxv. 13; Am. i. 


Job’s friends was 
of this tribe. 


a eee is a Za- 


ia S. of the 
ead 8. 
e Ex. xvii. 8-16; 
Nu. xxiv. 18-20; 


De. xxv. 17-19. 


Duke were all but defeated. ‘In the same spirit, we believed, in the midst 
of our struggle, that nothing but Providence, immediately interfering in the 
crisis-hours of our destiny, could haye saved us. You can never forget how, 
just at the nick of time, the little Monitor came down against that terrible 
monster which might have destroyed Washington, and raised the blockade. 
In Hampton Roads was fought, that day, a battle which revolutionized the 
navies of the world, while one great nation wept for joy, and all the nations 
wondered.” —C. D. Foss. 


15—19. (15) dukes, Heb., alluph, chief, leader, guide, answering to 
present emir or sheikh (see previous vss. for meaning of names). 


Arabs called 
eh. 


if There is a tribe 
of 
Kuray 


“Titles of honor 
are like the im- 
pressions on 
coin, which add 
no value to gold 
and silver, but 
only renders brass 
current.’’— Sterne. 
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“A great and 
fatal weight on 
him doth lie, the 
greatness of his 
own nobility.’”’ — 
Seneca. 


a De. if. 12, 22. 


bA 
Shafeh 
Akaba.— Robinson, 
B. R. i. 256. 


hill called 
of 


e¢ Called also Beri, 
i. e., the wellfinder. 


“Title and ances- 
try render a good 
man more jllustri- 
ous, but an ill one 
more contempti- 
ble. Vice is infam- 
ous, though in a 
prince; and vir 
tue honorable 
though in a peas- 
ant,’’— Addison. 


“Titles are of no 
value to posterity ; 
the name of a man 
who has achieved 
great deeds im- 
poses more respec 
than any or all 
epithets.’’ — V ol - 
taire. 


d Job, acc. to LXX. 
and some of the 
fathers. 


e Porter Five 
Years in Dam. ii. 
160, also his Hd. 
Bk. for Syria, 56. 


Fl Che ioe 50nF at. 
was prob. living 
when this was writ- 
ten, since his death 
is not ref. to. 


**Some people are 
all quality ; ou 
would think they 
were made up of 
nothing but title 


Pride of ancestry. — 
I look down upon him 
With such contempt and scorn, as on my slave; 
Here’s a name only, and all good in him 
He must derive from his great grandsire’s ashes ; 
For had not their victorious acts bequeath’d 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 
‘This is a lord,” he had lived unobserved 
By any man of mark, and died as one 
Amongst the common rout. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


20—25. (20) sons . . Horite, whom Esau conquered. Lotan (covering). 
Shobal (flowing). (21) Dishon (antelope). Ezer (help). (22) Hori (a dweller 


in caverns). Heman (destruction), (23) Alvan (tall, thick), Manahath 
(rest). Ebal (stripped of leaves). Shepho? (smoothness). Onam (strong, 
stout). (24) Ajah (screamer). this .. Anah,° R. V., ‘‘this is Anah who 


found the hot springs in the wilderness.” (25) Aholibamah, this Aholi- 
bamah was not Esau’s wife, but the cousin of Esau’s wife’s father. —- Pulp. 
Com. 

Mules (vs. 24). — The Syriac renders the greatly disputed word as ‘‘ waters,” 
and is followed by St. Jerome, who translates aqwas calidas, ‘‘ warm springs 
or waters,” and in his note makes a remark on the diversity of opinions 
which prevails on the subject; and says that the word has, in the Punic 
language, the signification which he assigns. — Kitto. 


26—30. (26) Hemden (pleasant). Eshban (reason). Ithran (excellence). 
Gheran (lyre). (27) Bilhan (bashful). Zaavan (restless). Akan (twisting). 
(28) Uz (sandy). Aran (wild goat). (29, 30) for names see previous vss. 

How God works in the formution of peoples and nations. — The subjugation 
of the Horites by the Edomites, and the fusion of both under one kingdom, is 
aninstance of the manner in which peoples and nations are formed and 
consolidated. This has often occurred in history. We have examples in the 
rise of the Samaritans, and in the formation of the Roman people. And in 
modern times, we have a similar instance in the subjugation of the Gauls by 
the Franks. Wesee that the footsteps of God are to be traced throughout 
all human history. Those nations which lay outside the covenant people 
were yet under the care and control of that Divine providence which appointed 
the bounds of their habitation, and watched over their growth and develop- 
ment. (Acts xvii. 26). — Hom. Com. 

Individual responsibility in nations. —Men come to think that the 
guilt of sins committed in concert is distributed ; and that, if there be a 
thousand men banded and handed together in wickedness, each shall have 
but the one-thousandth part of guilt. If a firm succeeds, the gain is distrib- 
uted to each partner; but, if it fails, each one may be held for the whole loss. 
Whoever commits a sin will bear the sins, whether alone or with a thousand ; 
whoever commits or connives at public sin will bear the blame. Public guilt 
aways has private indorsement, and each man is liable for the whole note. — 

eecher. 


81—839. (31) these, etc., hence some have sup. that these words were written 
aft. kings reigned in Israel, thus proving post-Mosaic authorship. (82) Bela 
(swallowing up). Beor (torch). Dinhabah (robber’s den). (33) Jobab? (a desert). 
Zerah (rising). Bozrah: (fortress), now el-Busarieh, a small vil. of 50 houses, 
in midst of ruins S. BE, of Dead S. (84) Husham (haste). Temani (south, des- 
ert), descs. of Teman, vss. 11, 15. (85) Hadad (clamor). Bedad (separation). 
field, country. Avith (ruins). (36) Samlah (garment). Masrekah (vineyard 
of noble vines) (87) Saul (asked for). Rehoboth (streets or wide places). by 
. . Piver, prob. Euphrates; to dis. fr. R. of x. 11. (38) Baal-hanan (lord of 
grace). Achbor (mouse). (89) Hadar (ornament), also called Hadad.f Pan 
(bleating). Mehetabel (whom God benefits). Matred (pushing). Mezahab 
(water of gold). 

Supplementary note on vs. 31. — There is however, nothing inconsistent with 
the Mosaic origin of the whole passage. In the last chapter (xxxv. 11) there 
had been an emphatic promise from God Almighty to Jacob that ‘‘ kings 
should come out of his loins.” The Israelites, no doubt, cherished a constant 
hope of such a kingdom and such a kingly race. Moses himself (Deut. xxviii. 
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36) prophesied concerning the king that the Israelitas should set over them ;| 8. ©. cur. 1728. 
and hence it was not unnatural that, when recording the eight kings who had dcreesent 
reigned in the family of Esau up to his own time, he should have noted that The anol oD, 5: 
as yetno king had risen from the family of his brother Jacob, to whom alnity defaces in 


kingl i =< y th tb 
ingly progeny had been promised. — Speaker’s Com. Bhat tliesa ve ry 


40—48. (40) dukes, some of whom, as leaders of tribes, were prob. con- aera ey ee 
temporaneous. Alvah (wickedness). Jetheth (nail, tent-pin). (41) Elah|@dexree of haught- 
(erebinth). Pinon (darkness). (42) Mibzar (fortress). (43) Magdiel (prince|ness, that | they 
of God). Iram (belonging to a city). in . . possession, i. ¢., their firm; fixed,|themeelves to ox. 
abiding possession, in which they exercised independent sovereignty. ercise either good- 

Safeguard of nations. — France tried to get on without a God in the time of Mature or good 
her first Revolution ; but Napoleon, for reasons of State, restored the Catholic pane: rae 
religion. M. Thiers gives this singular passage in his history. Napoleon said, 
‘‘For my part, I never hear the sound of the church-bell in the neighboring|.. Ki a ith 
village without emotion.” He knew that the hearts of the people were stirred|men eee piace 
by the same deep yearnings after God which filled his own; and so he pro-jof money; they 

d to restore the worship of God to infidel France. Negotiations were|Zive them what 
opened with the Pope ; and the Romish worship was set up, amid the enthu- Meee bees bist 
siasm of the nation. Later, and with deep meaning, Perrier, successor tolto receive them at 
Lafayette as prime-niinister to Louis Philippe, said on his death-bed, ‘‘ France|their current and 
must have religion.” So I say to-day, concerning that better faith, which rs ged rae peal 
breaks the shackles Romanism binds on, which is the only security of national |Rochefoucauld. 


permanence, —- America must have religion. — C. D. Foss. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


1—4. (1) Jacob, having bought the birthright. dwelt .. stranger,* lit.|the history 
in the land of his father’s sojournings. This verse belongs with what goesjof Joseph 
before ; it contrasts the dwelling of Esau in Seir with Jacob who dwelt in|, . =e 
Canaan. (2) generations, family hist. Joseph .. old, at wh. time Isaac|His coat of 
was living and Jacob was 108 yrs. old. feeding . . brethren, was shepherd-)™any 
ing with his brethren inor among the flock. lad . . wives, with these in par-|Colors 
ticular. and. . report, the bad reputation which was current in the region|, g 
concerning them. (8) beeause . . age,” lit. son of old age to him ; lit. true}xi, 
since Joseph was born in his 9ist year. and. . colours,’ R. V.,marg., along 
garment with sleeves, prob. to sig. distinction, office. (4) hated, instead of|> Ge. xliv. 20. 
imitating his example. cThe LXX. and 

Partiality in the family. —I. It was natural. 1. On account of a kindred |Vulg. say, a garm. 
spirit. 2. On account of pleasant associations. II. Unconcealed. 1. It was|°f, dif. pieces, 
revealed for the comfort of Joseph. 2. It was manifested in such a manner|o¢ gif.’ colors” 
that the other children could take offense. III. It produced hatred. 1. Their/Other Vv. 8. as 


hatred took a wrong direction. 2. Their hatred overcame their humanity. —|Aquila Syriac, etc., 
say a tunic with 


Homilist. frin 
. F rin : ges reaching to 
The father's favorite.--We are taught here the evil of favoritism in thejhands and feet. 


family. The balance, as between the different children in the same house-|See Jos. Ant. vil. 
hold, must be held evenly by the parents. No one ought to be the ‘“‘ pet” of a and of. & Sa. 
either father or mother, for the ‘‘ pet” is apt to become petted, haughty, andj ~~ 
arrogant towards the others; while the showing of constant favor to himj{d Ep. vi. 4. 


He xvii. 8; He, 


alienates the affections of the rest, both from him and from the parents. ‘‘ Is}. Joseph's coat 
that you, Pet ?” said a father from his bedroom to a little one who stood atimade him finer 
the door in the early morning knocking for admission. ‘‘ No, it isn’t Pet, it’s}than hie brethren, 


but it caused all 


only me,” replied a sorrowful little voice ; and that was the last of *‘ pet” in} oui.” 


that family. See what mischief it occasioned here in Jacob’s household ?— 
W. M. Taylor. 

5—8. (5) he.. brethren, a more crafty person would have concealed it. ne cians 
‘‘These day-dreams, though derided by those who cannot see the Ceesar in|the sheaves 
the careless trifler, and though often awkward and even offensive in their}, Sian tneeeices 
expression, are not always the mere discontented cravings of youthful vanity,]and poetic youth 
but are frequently instinctive gropings towards the position which the naturejdreams _ to-day, 
is fitted to fill.” — Dods, Exp. Bib. they .. more, without perfectly under- Pn orniures ee 
standing it, they saw it pointed to his advancement. Perh, regarded it as| i ecch, is to-mor. 
the result of ambitious day-dreams. (6) he . . them, in guileless confidence.|row the vocifer- 
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ated result of 
public opinion, 
and the day after 
is the character 
of nations.” 
— Emerson. 


a Ge. xiii. 6, 9; 
xliii. 26; xliv. 14 


“Nothing 80 
much convinces 
me ot the bound- 
lessness of the 
human mind as 
its operations in 


dreaming. ’”’ — W.) 


B. Clulow. 

When a person 
told his dream in 
relating religious 
experience, Row- 
land 4Gill said, 
“we do not des- 
pise a good man’s 
dreams, but we 
will judge of the 
dream after we 
have seen how you 
act when you are 
awake.”’ 


‘B. C. cir. 1729. 


Joseph's 
second 
dream 


b Lu. ii. 19. 


“Dreaming is an 
act of pure imagi- 
nation, attesting 
in all men a crea- 
tive power which, 
if it were available 
in walking, would 
make every man a 
Dante or a Shakes- 


peare.’—F 
Hedge. 

“As dreams are 
the fancies of 


those that sleep, 
so fancies are but 
the dreams of 
those awake.’’—T. 
B. Blount. 
“Dreams are like 

ortraits; and we 

nd that they 
please because 
they are confessed 
resembla nc es.’’— 
Crabbe. 


he is sent to 
seek his 
brethren 


* As ships meet at p. 


sea a moment 
together, when 
words of greeting 
must be spoken, 
and then away 
upon the deep ; so 
men meet in this 
world: andI think 
we should cross no 
man’s path with- 


(7) behold, etc.,* imagery related to most familiar objects. shalt .. us, 
the significance of the dream was obvious, and the brethren perceived it at 
once. 

The dreams of Joseph (vs. 5-11). — Look at these dreams as illustrating I. 
The visions of youth. A tendency to brighten the future belongs to youth. 
II. The jealousies of society. Three remarks about this jealousy. It is—1. 
Very general; 2. An unhappy feeling; 3. Unchristian. III. The destiny of 
virtue. Glory is ever the destiny of virtue. 1. There is much in a virtuous 
life itself to ensure advancement: 2. Advancement is pledged by God Him- 
self to a virtuous life. — Thomas. 

Joseph's dreams. — Joseph relates two of his dreams. There was no diffi- 
culty in understanding their meaning. The first showed that his brethren 
were to be in subjection to him, and the second that he would even have a 
wider dominion—his father, his mother, and his brethren bowing down 
before him to the earth. These dreams must be regarded as Divine intima- 
tions of his future sovereign greatness, and they were remarkably fulfilled in 
Egypt twenty-three years afterwards. Though Jacob chided his son for the 
bold uttering of his dreams, yet we are told that he “observed the saying.” 
(Verses 10, 11). He hada secret persuasion that those dreams were prophetic. 
And the hatred of his brethren shows a dreaded suspicion of the same pro- 
phetic import. It may not have been a shrewd policy in Joseph boldly to 
utter and declare these dreams before those with whom they were so inti- 
mately concerned. But he was a youth of genuine simplicity and trans- 
parency of character. He was openly honest. He had a natural fitness for 
ee nee and honor, and so the choice of God is justified to men. — 

om. Com. 


9—11. (9) and ... dream, imagery dif. but meaning the same. ‘“‘It is 
apparent that Joseph understood this second dream, even more plainly than 
the first, to foreshadow, in some way unexplained, his future supremacy over 
his brethren, who were unmistakably pointed out by the eleven stars of the 
vision ; and this remarkable coincidence between the number of the stars and 
the number of his brethren would facilitate the inference that his parents 
were referred to under the other symbols of the sun and moon.” — Pulp. Com. 
sun .. moon, ref. to father and mother : first dream ref. to brethren alone. 
(10) rebuked, to avoid irritating his brethren, or to repress the pride of 
Joseph, or to express his own surprise at the absurdity of the dream. (11) 
father. . saying,? lit. kept the word: 17. e. laid it to heart. 

The brethren and father of Joseph (vs. 11).— We observe—I. That both 
brethren and father were worshippers, in the dream which they heard related. 


Sl. That if any might naturally be angry with Joseph for so dreaming, it was 
‘\the father. 


Ill. That sundry matters of interest account for the difference 
in the feelings of the father and brethren; but chiefly the faith in God that 
Jacob possessed. 

Joseph’s dream. — Joseph’s dream came true, though it was fulfilled ina 
way and by means too wonderful for him to anticipate. Instead of simply 
succeeding to his father’s inheritance, and ruling his eleven brethren, he 
stood next to Pharaoh, and governed busy populous Egypt. His father and 
brothers did make obeisance unto him. Nay, the very sun and moon, which 
govern the tides and rains, and mete out years of famine and years of plenty, 
even these served him and helped him to the throne. Through the pit and 
the prison, by the path of sorrow and captivity, he rose to be the very center 
of the world; for ‘‘all the world went down into Egypt to buy corn of 
Joseph.” — Cow. 


12—14. (12) Sheehem, ab. sixty ms. N. fr. Hebron where Jacob then was. 
(18) said... I, sugg. of his habit of obedience. (14) see. . well, Jit. see the 
pees etc. Jacob might judge the neighborhood of Shechem an unsafe 
ace. 

The Vale of Shechem.— Having crossed the hill we entered the rich vale of 
Shechem, or Nablous, clad with olives, full of gardens and orange groves, 
with palm trees and watered by plenteous rills. It was the brightest and 
most civilized scene we had met with. Passengers on horse and foot, many 
of them unarmed, were traveling to and fro; camels, in long file, laden with 
cotton bales, were mingled with asses bearing firewood and baskets of cotton 
husks to the city; and wild horsemen were galloping in and out as they 
skillfully threaded their way among the laden beasts. Jays and woodpeckers 
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laughed among the olive trees, and a fox slunk past us to his hole; while the 
homelike caw of the jackdaw, whose acquaintance we had not before made 
in the country, was re-echoed from the poplar trees and the minarets. 
—Tristram. 

15—18. (15) wandering efc., he would not return without information of 
his brethren. His father would be anxious. (Zhey showed less thought 
presently.) (16) tell. . flocks, flocks of such size could hardly be unnoticed. 
(17) let . . Dothan, either bec. of danger: or of scant herbage. Dothan: (two 
cisterns or wells), on S. edge of plain of Esdraelon; ab. twelve ms. N. of 
Samarita ; site now called Zell Dothaim. (18) when.. off, and recog. him 
by his coat. they. . him,’ lit. they craftily conspired, etc. 

Stages of crime. — Let us inquire into the various processes that at last 
resulted in this deliberate scheme of murder. I. Envy. This vice was the 
first sympton. II. Hatred. Envy, long indulged in, developes into open 
hatred, III. Treacherous conspiracy. IV. The planof murder itself. This is 
the culminating point. Learn—1. The danger of secret and small vices ; 2. 
The tendency of all sin to increase in magnitude. 

Allurements of sin. — We have heard of a singular tree, that forcibly illus- 
trates the deceitfulness of sin. It is called the Judas tree. The blossoms 
appear before the leaves, and they are a brilliant crimson. The flaming 
beauty of the flowers attracts innumerable insects; and the wandering bee is 
drawn to it to gather honey. But every bee that alights upon the blossoms 
imbibes a fatal opiate, and drops dead from among the crimson flowers to the 
earth. Beneath this enticing tree, the earth is strewed with the victims of its 
fatal fascination. ‘That fatal plant that attracts only to destroy is a vivid 
emblem of the deceitfulness and deadliness of sin. For the poison of sin’s 
bewitching flowers, there is but one remedy ; it is found in the ‘‘ leaves of the 
tree of life” that groweth on Mount Calvary. — Cuyler. 


19—22. (19) dreamer, Jit. lord of dreams. 
none deep enough to conceal their crime fr. God, Say, etc., they would be 
murderers of their bro., and liarsto their father. we. . dreams, this they 
did see, some twenty years hence. (21) delivered,? %. ¢. it was his intention 
todo so. Weshould hardly have expected this from Reuben considering his 
former wickedness. (22) to .. again, at some convenient time. 

The conspiracy to murder Joseph. —1. An example of the rapidly downward 
course of evil. II. An example of the bold daring of sinners. III. An 
example of guilt incurred even where purpose has not ripened into act. IV. 
An example of degrees of guiltiness even among those who have lent them- 
selves to one design. —T. H. Leale. 

Reuben’s attempt to save Joseph. — He boarded the train which he could not 
arrest, but he boarded it with the purpose of ultimately controlling it and so 
preventing a catastrophe. The motive was good, but I am not quite so sure 
about the policy. It savors a little too much of worldly wisdom for me, and 
little good came out of itin the end. We have seen it tried here often enough 
in politics, and almost always with this result ; that the well-meaning men who 
have gone into a questionable movement under the idea that they could 
thereby guide it into something that would be at least harmless, have been 
themselves outwitted and befooled. It would have been just about as easy 
for Reuben to have stood out against the persecution of Joseph altogether as it 
was for him to protest against the shedding of his blood, and it might have 
been equally efficacious. At any rate it would have exonerated him from the 
guilt which they all alike ultimately incurred. — W. M. Taylor. 


Spoken in contempt. (20) pit,: 


23—28. (23) stript, etc., all the above had taken place while he was 
approaching, and now they fall upon him, and degrade him; and take away 
the proof of a father’s love. If they could not deprive him of life, they could 
deprive him of its comforts. (24) took, etc.,* cisterns when empty and only 
covered with mud were sometimes used as prisons. (See Jer. xxviii. 6.) 
they . . bread,’ their callous composure indicated their brutality. Reuben 
had left them meanwhile, vs. 29. company, caravan. 
janites,7 vss. 28 and 36. Arabs descended from Ishmael. spicery, perh. storaz, 
gum of the styrax tree. balm, gum of opobalsam, or balsam tree: used for 
healing wounds. myrrh, or ladanum, a gum wh. exudes fr. ashrub, the cis- 
tus ladaniferus. Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs was the emporium of the 
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out hailing him, 
and, if he needs, 
givi him _ sup- 
plies.””—Beecher. 


they conspire 
against him 


a2K. vi 13. 


b Ps, xxxvii. 82 

“ Combinations of 
wickedness would 
overwhelm the 
world by the ad- 
vantage which 
licentious prin- 
ciples afford, did 
not those who have 
long practised per- 
fidy grow faithless 
to each other.” 
—Johnson. 


“The worldisso 
corrupt that a 
reputation for 
honesty is ac- 
quire by not 
oing wrong.’’ — 
De Levis. 


their plot 
and Reuben’s 
purpose 


cPr. xxvii. 4. 


d Ge. xlii. 22. 
Reuben, though 
he had been very 


wicked, shows 
now atender 
heart. — Jacobus. 


That weakness of 
character for 
which HKeuben was 
remarkable, had 
also its good side. 
Tt rendered him 
incapable of com- 
m itting some sins. 
Hom. Com.. 


(25)le Ge. xiii, 


Joseph is 
sold to the 
Ishmaelites 


Ishmaelites, or Mid-|7,Pt. ***: 90: 4m. 


g Medan and Mid- 


ian, sons of Abra 
ham by Keturah ; 
Ishmael his son by 
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GENESIS. Chap. xxxvii. 29—36. 


B. C. cir. 1729. 


Hagar. The Ish- 
maelites and Mid- 
ianites were neigh- 
bors and _ prob. 
united for com- 
mercial purposes. 


a Ge. iv. 10. 


‘* All the spite of 
his brethren can- 
not make Joseph 
cast off the livery 
of his father’s love. 
What need we care 
for the censures of 
men, if our hearts 
can tell us we are 
in favor with 
God.” — Bp. Hat. 


‘*That execrable 
sum of all villan- 
ies commonly 
called a_ slave- 
trade.”’ — Wesley. 


Ais coat is 
shown to 
Jacob 


“Cruelty is no 
more the cure of 


crimes than it isj, 


the cure of suffer- 
ings. Compassion, 
in the first in- 
stance, is good 
for both; I have 
knownit to bring 
“ompunction when 
nothing else 
would.” — Lander. 


‘* Let me be cruel, 
not unnatural; I 
will speak daygers 
to her, but use 
none; my tongue 
and my soul in this 
be hypocrites. ’”? — 
Shakespeare. 


Jacob mourns 
for Joseph 
who is sold 
to Potiphar 


b Re. vi. 12. 


Little knew Jo- 
seph what God 
was’ in doing. 
Have patience, till 
He have brought 
both ends to- 
gether. -- Trapp. 


“Excess of grief 
for the deceased 
is madness; for it 
is an injury to the 


living, and the 
dead knowit not.” 
— Xenophon. 


(26) profit,* the spirit of Judas in this Judah. (27) come.. 
flesh, a pretense of mercy for the sake of gain. content, Mit. hearkened. (28) 
drew .. Joseph, who might think they relented. sold, theson becomes a 
slave. they . . Egypt, torn fr. his earthly father, his heavenly Father accom. 
him thither. 

The execution of the plot against Joseph. —I. They stripped him. Thus, in 
imagination, they degraded him from the birthright. II. They went about 
to starve him, throwing him into a dry pit. III. They slighted him in dis- 
tress, eating bread before his very face. IV. They sold him. This plan was 
—1. Proposed by Judah through compassion ; 2. Acquiesced in by the others 
from policy. They thought if he were sold for a slave, he would never be a 
lord. — M. Henry. 

The company of Ishmaelites.—These were coming, says Kiel, along the 
road which leads from Beisan, past Jenin, and through the plain of Dothan to 
the great caravan road running from Damascus to Legum, Ramleh, and Gaza 
into Egypt. Joseph sold to Arabs. -—The passage of an Arab caravan towards 
Egypt and its purchase of Joseph, if equally true to early times, and to the 
unchanging Eastern life of to-day. Sir Samuel Baker’s boy, Saat, had, in the 
same way as Joseph, been carried off while he was tending goats, by an Arab 
caravan; hidden in a gum sack, and finally taken to Cairo and sold asa slave. 
‘* All the world may perish, so far as we care,” said an Arab to Niebuhr, ‘‘if 
only Egypt remains.” And it was left to them even more in Joseph’s day 
than now, from the dislike of Egyptians to leave their country even for pur- 
poses of gain.’ —(. Geikie. 


world’s trade. 


29—88. (29) and .. pit, prob. he had gone to devise means of Joseph’s 
escape. behold .. pit, having been sold meanwhile. and. . clothes, 
cust. sign of grief. (30) and... brethren, evidently he was not present at 
the sale. and . . Said, etc., as the eldest bro. he felt responsible. (82)and.. 
coat, etc., to conceal their crime, and acc. for absence of Joseph. (81) they 
. father, either they had not the fortitude to witness the father’s grief, or 
they had not the audacity to tell such a brutal lie, so they sent a slave. this 
. . found, one crime begetting another, now falsehood. know .. no, who 
should know so well. (88) an .. him, the thing they wished to suggest. 
Joseph . . pieces, he could not suspect them of so foul a crime, 

The character of Reuben. — In his farewell benediction in later days, Jacob 
declared this his eldest son was “unstable as water,” or, as Craik points out, 
rather ‘‘impetuous as the water floods.” He was a man moved by sudden 
impulse ; hence, ‘in this incident, he is seen almost beside himself with grief, 
and expresses himself in extravagant language; though at one time he had 
evidently taken part in the general dislike shown by Jacob’s sons to the fav- 
ored child. Judah also desired to save his life, from a dread of incurring the 
guilt of fratricide, yet he was willing to get Joseph out of the way. But 
Reuben, though thus affected at the moment, had not courage afterwards to 
disclose the crime committed by his brothers. 


34—36. (34) sackcloth,’ made sometimes of camel’s hair. and .. days, 
much longer than the customary period ; perhaps through the twenty-two 
years of separation. (85) daughters, prob. daus.-in-law : only one daughter 
named — Dinah. grave, Heb. sheolah, Gk. Hades, 7%. e. the invisible world. 
thus .. him, inconsolable. (86) Potiphar (consecrated to the sun). eap- 
tain, etc. lit. prince of the executioners, or, commander of the body guard. 
The nature of his duties is understood from the fact that he kept the state prison 
(ch. xxxix. 20). 

Joseph in Egypt. —The whole passage implies the existence in Egypt at 
ithis time of a traffic in slaves. who were foreigners, and valued at no very 
high rate. The monuments prove slaves to have been exceedingly numerous 
‘under the ancient empire. The king had a vast number; the estates of the 
nobles were cultivated by them ; and a large body of hieroduli, or ‘sacred 
slaves,” was attached to most of the temples. Foreign slaves seem to have 
jbeen preferred to native ones, and wars were sometimes undertaken less with 
ithe object of conquest or subjugation than with that of obtaining a profit by 
selling those who were taken prisoners, in the slave market. — G. Rawlinson. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGATH. 
B. . cir. 1727, 


i—5. (1) and . . time, while and before those events were proceeding in|birth of Er 
Egypt. Judah, going from sin to sin. down, i. e. southward. Adullamite,jand Onan 
native of Adullam* (justice of the people). Hirah (noble birth). (2) Shuah’ 
(wealth). and. . her, not content with dwelling among idolators; he takes 
one to wife. (3) Er (watchful). (4) Onan-< (strong, stout). (5) Shelah (petition).|13 
Chezib ( false) or Achzib?@ (deceit ), a city in the plain of Judah. Ch. xi.7; Mi. 1.15; 

Sin, a quicksand. — It sometimes happens on the coast of Britain or Scot- bG ivi 
land, that a person walking on the strand will suddenly find difficulty in|’ ”° ** vars 
walking. The shore is like pitch, to which the soles of his feet cling. Thelc Ge. xlvi.12; Nu. 
coast appears perfectly dry ; but the footprint that he leaves is immediately|**"!. 19; 1Ch. ii.3. 
filled with water. Nothing distinguishes the sand which is solid from thatlg 1 Jos. xy. 44: 
which is not. He passes on unaware of his danger. Suddenly he sinks: he|Mi.i.14. 0°’ 
looks at his feet ; the sand covers them. He wishes to turn back; but with|,, 
every effort sinks more deeply. With indescribable terror, he finds he is eer naa He 
involved in a quicksand. He throws down his burden; but it is already too|notafault to love; 
late. The slow burial of hours continues. The sand reaches to his waist, to|the strong, the 
his chest, to his neck : now only his face is visible. He cries. The sand fills|Or#yve;the virtuous, 
his mouth, and all is silent; his eyes, then the night of death. What a strik-|in the soft captiv- 
ing emblem of the danger of sin ! ity _together.’’ — 


1S xxii.1; Jos. 
11.15; 2S. xxiii. 


a 
xii. 
* 1 Ch<-xf.. 155.2 


6—11. (6) Tamar (a palm tree). (7) and.. him,: perhaps asa natural 
result of his wickedness, rather than by direct visitation. (8) and. . brother,/ 
aft. incorporated into the Jewish code, and commonly called by writers the 
Levirate law. (10) wherefore... . also, God branding the sin with Divine 
indignation. (11) then. . said,’ etc., prob. Judah thought her the cause of 
his son’s death. till . . grown, who was prob. too young to marry. 

Only one sin. —If but one sin be unsold, the man continues still a bond- 
slave of hell. By one little hole a ship will sink into the bottom of the sea. 
The stab of a penknife to the heart will as well destroy a man as all the dag- 
gers that killed Ceesar in the senate house. The soul will be strangled with 
one cord of vanity, as well as with all the cart-ropes of iniquity ; only the 
more sins, the more plagues and fiercer flames in hell; but he that lives and 
dies impenitent in one, it will be his destruction. One dram of poison will 
epee aman, and one reigning sin will bring him to endless misery. — 

- Bolton. 


12—15. (12) and .. time, /it. and the days were multiplied, 7. e. several 
yrs. had passed. comforted, i. e. passed thro. the usual ceremonies of 
mourning. Timnath,‘ (portion assigned), now Tibneh, S. of Zorah, near 
Wady Surar. (13) behold . . sheep, wh. would occupy him sometime. (14) 
sat . . place,/ lit. in the gate of Enaim. for . . she, etc., she believing him 
old enough. (15) harlot, lit. consecrated 7. e. to the impure worship of 
Astarte. because . . face, whence he prob. thought she was under a vow. 

Judah and Tamar. — We see in this story how one interest — that for their 
families, and the preservation of them-—overpowered every other feeling 
even the sense of shame ina woman. The sanctity of an ancient descent, as 
it had been brought out of Mesopotamia by Abraham’s posterity, and the 
establishment of the duties of the brother-in-law (the Levirate, from a Latin 
word, levir, a husband’s brother) are forcibly set forth by this narrative. 
The purport of the laws of the Israelites on the subject (no doubt derived 
from the patriarchs), was to preserve as much as possible the heirs in a direct 
line. The father lived in the son—the whole family descended from him 
was in a certain sense himself. — Gerlach. 


16—19. (16) go to, etc., question — yet was not harlotry a sin? and she 
said, etc., sustaining her assumed character by demanding payment. Tamar’s 
conduct, tho. reprehensible, was not prompted by lust, but. by a desire to be 
avenged on Judah for withholding Shelah. (17) pledge, a man capable of 
this sin will break his word. (18) signet, signet-ring or seal, or seal some- 
times worn round the neck, sometimes on the finger. bracelets, cord to 
which the seal was attached. staff, perh. a symbol of authority. (19) laid 
. . her, by wh. she had concealed herself fr. Judah. put .. widowhood, 
and returned to Judah’s house as if nothing had happened. 


Addison. 


their sin 
and death 


e Nu. xxxii. 23; 
Ee. xii. 14; Job 
xxxiv. 22; Pr. xv. 
3; Nu. xxvi.19. 


Ma. 
xii. 


jf De. xxv. 5; 
xxii. 24; Mk. 
19; Lu. xx. 28. 


g Ge. xlvi. 12. 


h Ru. i. 18; Le, 
xxii. 13. 


Tamar 
deceives Judah 


4 Ju. xiv. 1-5. 
J Fes Vil ad oe 


“Ah, how much 
suffering might be 
spared sometimes 
by a single absti- 
nence, by a single 
no answered in a 
firm tone to the 
voice of seduc- 
tion."— Lavater 
“Labor to thy 
power to make thy 
body contert fo 
go of thy soul’s 
errands,”’—J. Tay- 
lor. 


she takes a 
pledge of him 


“All animals are 
more Barey than 
man We, besides 
our necessary ills, 
draw upon our- 
selves a multitude 


of others.”* — 
Menander. 
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B.C. cir, 1727. 


“ AS 
God _ is 80 
surely there is 
no such thing as 
necessary evil. 
For by the reli- 
gious mind, sick- 
ness and pain 
and death are not 
to be accounted 
evils. Moral 
evils are of your 
own making, and 
undoubtedly the 
greater part of 
the: can be. pre- 
vented.’’—Southey. 


Judah tries 

in vain to 
redeem the 
pledge 

* Judah now fears 
lest he shall be 
beaten with his 
own staff, lest his 
signet shall be 
used to seal his 
reproach. Nature 
is not more for- 
ward to commit 
sin, than willing to 
hide it.” Hall. 


surely as 


‘ood, 


Tamar’s 
sentence and 
Judah’s 
exposure 

a Le. xxi. 9; 25S. 
xiis 6scMas, vii. i; 
2; De. xxii. 21. 
DNu. xxxii. 23; 
Ro. ii. 1, 3, 21, 22. 
cJob xxxiv. 32; 
Jo. vili. 11. 
“There is no den 
in the wide world 
to hide a rogue. 
Commit a crime, 
and the earth is 
made of glass. 
Commit a crime, 
and it seems as if 
a coat of snow fell 
on the ground such 
as reveals in the 
woods the track of 
every partridge 
and fox, and squir- 
rel and mole.’’— 
Emerson. 


birth of 
Pharez and 
Zarah 


dGe. xlvi. 12; Nu. 
xxvi. 20, 21; Ru. iv. 
12, 183 i-Chs ii. 4, 
5; iv. 1; ix 4 


el1cCh. xxvii. 
Ne. xi. 4-6. 


f Ge. xivi. 12. 


g Nu. xxvi. 20; Jos. 
vii. 18, 24; xxii. 20. 
1 Ch. fi. 4, 6; ix. 6; 
Ne. xi. 24 


3; 


. 


The signet ring. — The signet used by kings and persons of rank in the East 
was a ring which served all the purposes of sealing. All the Orientals, 
instead of signature by sign manual, use the impression of a seal on which 
their name and title (if they have one) is engraved. Among intriguing and 
malicious people, it is so easy to turn the possession of a man’s seal to his 
disgrace, by making out false documents, that the loss of it always produces 
great concern. This shows how much Judah put himself in the power of 
Tamar. when he gave her his signet. When an eastern prince delivers the 
seal of empire to a royal guest, he treats him as a superior: but when he 
delivers it to a subject, it is only a sign of investiture with office. Thus the 
king of Egypt tock off his ring from his hand and put it upon Joseph’s hand, 
when he made him ruler over all his dominions ; and the king of Persia took 
off the ring which he had taken from Haman and gave it unto Mordecai. — 
Puaton. ‘ 


20-28. (20) but. . not, not seeking her in the house of Judah. (21) 
openly, Jit. at Enaim. (22) harlot, see vs.14. (23) let. . her, 7. e., the 
pledge. shamed, lit. lest we be for a contempt, not afraid to sin against 
God, but afraid to lose hisreputation among men. behold, etc. I have done 
my best to redeem the pledge. 


The Bible makes no apology, draws no curtain, makes no excuse; on it 
goes; taking life as it is, and describing it without flattery or fear. The 
Bible is true to the very root and reality of things. The book does not ignore 
facts, but faces them, names them, proposes remedies for them, and searches 
into the root and core of the whole of them. Evil be to him that evil thinks. 
These things belong to a greater whole; they must not be detached; the 
ae apes would be intolerable is essential to the whole that is beautiful. — 

. Parker. 


24—26. (24) burnt* this punishment afterwards reserved for the daus. of 
priests. The father had power of life and death in his household. Stoning 
was the usual custom (Deut, xxii. 20-24). (25) sent . . saying,’ etc. leaving 
it to his conscience to vindicate her. (26) she . . I, 7. e. less blamable. 
because . . son, had he done right she would not have done wrong, and 
. - more,< abstinence from sin vest proof of true repentance. 

Which is the'most guilty ?—— Society has usually little pity for the harlot. 
Her sisters scorn the fallen. Judah filled with pious (? self-righteous) indigna- 
tion voted for the burning of Tamar. He acknowledged that she had been 
‘*sinned against,” as well as ‘‘sinning.” The scene reminds one of the N, T. 
story of the adulteress and her accusers ; some of whom perh. had sinned after 
Judah’s fashion, but had left no evidence in the woman’s hands. 

Tamar. — Under the arts of Tamar in regard to Judah there still lay con- 
cealed faith in the sanctity of the customs and ordinances of the chosen race 
of Israel. For this reason, too, Judah bore her testimony, ‘‘She is more 
righteous than I.” At the same time we see with what honesty and candor 
the Holy Scripture paints mankind ; how God chooses his people not for an 
japparent external virtues, but according to His own full grace ; how the whole 
of the scheme for the recovery of sinful man is a work of free favor; and, in 
fine, how there was enough of sin in Israel’s family to require a speedy and 
severe purification, which did not long tarry. —C. G. Barth. 


27—30. (27) travail, labor, child-bearing. (28) midwife, etc., thus careful 
to mark the first-born. (29) Pharez? (a breach) called also Perez«. (80) Zaraht 
(splendor), called also Zerah. 

Woman's need of Christianity.—If there be any one in this world who 
more than another cannot afford not to be a Christian, it isa woman. If 
there be any one whose beauty fades as a flower and whose grace needs the 
sustenance of the ineffable ; if there be any one whose power is in beauty, in 
purity, in goodness, itis a woman. If there be any one more than another 
upon whom blight falls more rudely; if there be any one more than another 
who is more burdened with grief or more wrung in sorrow, it is a woman. 
I marvel to see a woman that is not a Christian. The ladder between your 
souls and God is not half so long as that between our souls and God. God 
male woman to be better than man, and the perversion is in proportion when 
she is worse. 


Chap. xxxix. 1—15. GENESIS. 
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1—6. (1) and, efc., see on xxxvii. 36. Pharaoh, (sun). (2) and .. man, 
lit. a man causing to prosper. house.. Egyptian, 7. e. a domestic servant: 
(3) and... saw,’ etc., the success of Joseph’s administration was manifest ; 
not that Potiphar believed in Jehovah, but he believed Joseph to be under 
Divine guidance. (4) grace, favor. served, ministered. overseer, 
steward. all. . hand, proof of confidence. (5) and.. time, change for the 
better in the affairs of Potiphar. blessed. . sake, not for Potiphar’s sake: 
a master enriched by a faithful servant. (6) left. . eat, Potiphar’s confidence 
exempted Joseph from making minute returns. The exception ‘‘ was necessi- 
tated by the laws of caste which then prevailed among the Egyptians, and in 
particular by the fact that ‘the Egyptians might not eat with the Hebrews’ 
(ch. xliii. 32)."— Pulp. Com. and.. favoured, lit. was fair of form and fair 
of aspect. 

Taceph carried down into Egypt (vs. 1).—I. The circumstances under which 
Joseph went to Egypt. 1. Not by his own choice; 2. Really, though not then 
apparently, by God. II. The lessons we may learn from these circumstances. 
1. To acknowledge God in all our ways; 2. To confide in Him under al 
circumstances; 3. To recognize the Providence of God attending those that 


love Him.— Blackley. the d 
Si 


Piety in unfavorable places.—Joseph’s religion overcame all obstacles because 
there was real life in it. 
to notice the crocuses raising their slender heads amid the heavy gravel on 
the walk. The tender plants, having real life, forced their way through the 
hard earth and conquered the very stones. So the heavenly plant of Joseph’s 
piety displayed all its beauty and gave out its sweet odors in the wicked 
palaces of Potiphar and Pharaoh.— Bib. Iil. 


7—10. 
years. (8) wotteth, knoweth he. 
beget corresponding fidelity. (9) there . . I, to whom I must give account. 
neither . . wife,“ whom therefore I should regard with the greater respect. 
how .. God?’ a greater sin than a crime against his master. (10) 
hearkened, consented. or. . her,’ would not trust himself in the way of 


temptation. 


(7) and. . things,? Joseph had been in Potiphar’s house about 10 


A motherless boy.—‘*‘ When I wasa little child,” saida good man, ‘‘ my mother|s Ge. 


used to bid me kneel beside her, and to place her hand upon my head while 
she prayed. Before I was old enough to know her worth, she died, and I was 
left much to my own guidance. Like others, I was inclined to evil passions, 
but often felt myself checked, and, as it were, drawn back by the soft hand 
on my head. When I was a young man, I traveled in foreign lands, and was 
exposed to many temptations : but, when 1 would have yielded, that same 
hand seemed to be upon my head, and I was saved. I appeared to feel its 
pressure as in the days of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with 
it a voice in my heart—a voice that must be obeyed —‘ Oh, do not this 
‘wickedness, my son, nor sin against thy God.’” 


The other day I slackened my step opposite a garden|—H 


loss, an 
in any place. 


B. ©. cir. 1729. 


Botts 
ecomes 
Potiphar’s 
ouse- 
steward 


a18. xviii. 14; Ac. 
vii. 9. 


Prosperity.—_In a 
long sunshine of 
outward pros- 
perity, the dust of 
our inward corrup- 
tions is apt to 

about and lift itself 
up. Sanctified af- 
flictiou, like sea- 
sonable rain, lays 
h ust and 
oftens the soul. 
. 4. Salter. 


God's presence can 


make up for any 


bless us 


Potiphar’s 


he . . hand, great confidence should|wife 


d Pri. 10; ii. 10- 
18; vii. 25-27. 


ePr. vi. 29; Le. 
xx. 10. 


xx. 6: Ne. v. 
by S. xii, 13; Ps. 


GPT ie ibe Vaiss 
2 Th. fii. 14; 2 Ti. ii. 
22; Ps. i. 1; Ma. vi. 
13; 1 Co. x. 13. 


‘Men are not made 
truly religious by 
performing certain 
actions which are 
externally good,’’ 
— Luther. 


11—15. (11) that . . business, temptation should not force him fr. duty. Joseph ie 


none . . within, sinners shall not lack opportunities ; this made appearances 
against Joseph. (12) fled,* we must sometimes fly from, and sometimes 
fight, temptation. (13) when she saw, etc., she would have revenge if not 
her desire, and she uses this mistake of Joseph to accomplish his ruin. (14) 
she . . house, lust changes to hatred. see . . us, note this woman’s infernal 
cunning. I .. voice, she pretends to great chastity. (15) garment, cir- 
cumstantial evidence against Joseph. 

Conscientiousness. — Nicholas Biddle, we have been told, once had for a 
private secretary a Christian young man, whom he wished to keep at work on 
the Sabbath. The secretary objected to working on the Lord’s Day. ‘‘I shall 
discharge you,” said his employer, ‘‘if you do not conform to my wishes. 
The secretary was poor, and had, moreover, a widowed mother dependent 
upon him ; but rather than violate his conscience by doing what he consid- 
ered wrong, he gave up his place. A day or two after, Mr. Biddle was in the 
company of some gentlemen who proposed to start a new bank, and the ques- 
tion was, where should they find a suitable man to be its cashier? ‘‘I know 


alsely 
accused 


hEe vii. 2050 Br: 
vi. 5. 


“Heaven has no 
rage like love to 
hatred turned, nor 
hell a fury like a 
woman = scorned.’’ 
—Wm Congreve. 


““Vice is attended 
with temporary 
felicity, piety with 
eternal joy.’’— 
Bayard. 
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a en aa 


B. ©. cir. 1729. 


Joseph is 

cast into 
prison 

a Ex. xx. 16; De. v. 


20Pr xix, Ors 
exx. 3; Jas. iii. 8. 


bIs. liy. 173 
1 l2leres 
17. 


Ma. v. 
iii, 14- 


c Ps. Ixxvi. 10; Pr. 
vi. 34. 
da Ps. cv. 18; 1 Pe. 
ii. 19. 


“ Distrust, bolts, 
and iron grating 
do not produce vir- 
tuein women and 
girls. It is bonor 
which must keep 
them to their duty, 
and not severity.” 
Moliére. 


he finds 
favor with 
the jailer 


é.Pry SV ci ES: 
xxxvii. 5, 6; cvi. 46; 
exii. 4; Da. i. 9. 


‘* Virtue is more to 
men than either 
water or fire. 
have seen men die 
from treading on 
water and fire, but 
I have never seena 
man die from 
treading in the 
paths of virtue.’’— 
Confucius. 


* The virtue of a 
man ought to be 
measured not by 
his extraordinary 
exertions, but by 
his every-day con- 
duct.” — Pascal. 


Pharaoh’s 
butler and 
baker 


‘Even by the fall- 
ing of waterdrops, 
a waterpot is filled; 
the wise man be- 
comes full of good, 


of one,” said Mr. Biddle ; and he recommended to them his late secretary, say- 
ing, ‘‘ He had too much conscience for my work, but none too much for the 
more responsible ottice you have.” And through his recommendation the 
place was given to him. — A. H. Currier. 


16—20. (16) she . . her, nursing revenge ; concocting her plan. (17) say- 
ing,* etc., as if reproaching her husband for exposing her to insult. us, try- 
ing to make the wrong apply to the whole house. (18) and. . pass,’ etc., 
leaving me an example of injured innocence! (19) that . . kindled,° against 
Joseph, though this is not said. (20) prison,? roundhouse or dungeon, of wh. 
Potiphar had the official.care. 

The example of Joseph set before the young. —Let us attend to—I. The 
troubles which came upon Joseph. Hated by his brothers, sold in Egypt, cast 
into prison on a false charge. II. His consolations in his trouble, ‘‘The Lord 
was with him.” —1. By His grace. Joseph was under the government, and 
also under the comfort, of God’s Spirit ; 2. In His Providence. God made his 
good dispositions win the atfection of the governor of the gaol. — B. W. Noel. 

The unseen methods of Providence. —Some time ago, when in Manchester, 
the writer saw the men at work pulling down whole streets of houses to make 
room for a new railway station, All appeared ruin and disorder. Here was 
a party digging out foundations ; in another place the bricklayers were build- 
ing walls; elsewhere some one was setting out for other walls ; beyond them 
they were still pulling down. It seemed like chaos, and yet in the architect's 
office could be seen the elevation and picture of the complete whole. Every 
man was working toa plan. And so God has His elevation, but He does not 
show it. ‘‘It doth not yet appear.” When Joseph was in jail, he was in the 
path of Providence, and the fetters of iron were as much part of the plan as 
the chain of gold he wore when brought to the summit of greatness. — T. 
Champness. 


21—28. (21) but . . Joseph, divine compensation. and. . mercy,’ fr. an 
unexpected quarter. keeper. . prison, lit. captain of the roundhouse. 
(22) keeper .. prison, made him an under-jailer. and. . it, the jailer 
gave him charge to see that all tasks were performed, and trusted him because 
of his integrity. (23) looked . . hand, having, like Potiphar, confidence in 
Joseph. the... prosper, see vs. 3. 

Joseph blessed in the prison (vss. 21-23).— Consider —I. Joseph as a prisoner 
for righteousness’ sake. It was thus with Jeremiah, with John, with Paul 
and Silas, and with Daniel. Trial, in one form or another, is the portion of all 
the saints. II. God’s presence and blessing with him in his confinement. 
His gracious presence ensures a blessing. — J. J. Cort. 

Prisoner kindly treated, — It is said that when John Bunyan was in Bed- 
ford jail, some of his persecutors in London heard that he was often out of 
the prison ; they sent an officer to talk with the gaoler on the subject, and in 
order to discover the fact he was to get there in the middle of the night. 
Bunyan was at home with his family; but so restless that he could not sleep. 
He, therefore, acquainted his wife that, though the gaoler had given him lib- 
erty to stay till the morning, yet, from his uneasiness, he must immediately 
return. He did so, and the gaoler blamed him for coming at such an unsea- 
sonable hour. Early in the morning the messenger came, and, interrogating 
the gaoler, said, ‘‘ Are all the prisoners safe?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘Is John Bunyan 
safe?” “Yes.” ‘‘Let me see him,” He was called; and appeared, and all 
was well. After the messenger was gone, the gaoler, addressing Mr. Bunyan, 
said, ‘‘ Well, you may go in and out again just when you think proper, for 
you know when to return better than I can tell you.” — Bib. Ill 


CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 


1—4. (1) butler, cup-bearer, who handed the king his cup. : 
maker (these were high officials in the court of Beye. (2) ia beeline 
(a term of wide meaning in the E.). (8) ward, guard. (4) captain, i. e. 
Potiphar. charged, lit. made to visit them. served, distributed rations 
etc. season, lit. days, perh. a year as the Jews understood the term. i 

Religion in adversity.—I. A good man ina bad place. 1. He had not been 
guilty of any crime. Many good men have been in prison (Bunyan, Baxter 
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etc.) 5 2. The plots of the wicked seem to succeed for a season. II. A good 
man in prison not forsaking his religion —1. Did not grow morose or churl- 
ish ; maintained a cheerful disposition, and integrity of purposes ; 2. Made 
himself useful to his jailer; 8. Was friendly and faithful to fellow-prisoners 
III. A good man in adversity befriended by his God—1. God could reach 
him even there ; 2. God reached him through others — butler and baker, and 
by means of their dreams ; 3. God’s mercy was sléw but sure. 

Providence. — The manner in which the Divine Providence quietly and 
secretly makes the most insignificant things, apparently, the occasions and 
the cause of wonderful changes, appears very visible in our narrative. It 
would appear simply fortuitous that Pharaoh should have thrown into prison 
his two officers on account, perhaps, of some very trifling offense; still more 
accidental would it appear that Joseph should have charge of them, and that 
both should have had alarming dreams, and finally how extraordinarily for- 
tuitous that Joseph, on entering, should have observed their depression in 
their countenances! But all this apparent chance was made a prerequisite, 
in the course of God’s providence, for Joseph’s exaltations, and Israel’s 
redemption. ‘‘The Lord finds a thousand ways where reason sees not even 
one.” — Lange. 


5—8. (5) each . . dream, 7. e. suited to each man’s case and capable of 
sound interpretation. (6) sad, troubled, meaning of dream perplexed them. 
(7) wherefore... . day ? Joseph’s sympathy speedily aroused ; not rendered 
unfeeling by injustice. (8) interpreter, diviner, astrologer. do.. God? 
he would lead their mind away from the human to the Divine revealer of 
secrets. 

Sadness (vs. 7). —‘‘ Wherefore,” etc. Here is—I. Irrepressible sadness 
betraying itself. II. Sympathy with sadness expressing itself. III. The 
remover of sadness declared. IV. Sadness proved to be without reason to the 
innocent; and less than it should be to the guilty. 

Sympathy. — Young as Joseph was, he had seen enough sorrow to dispose 
him to sympathize with others in their affliction. More than thirty years 
ago, just at the beginning of my ministry, I was in the house of a beloved 

astor, when he was called to pass through the greatest trial that a man can 
Seow: in the death of a truly good and noble wife. Two mornings after, the 
postman brought in a sheaf of letters. I think there were more than twenty 
of them, but each was from a brother minister, who had been led through the 
same dark valley, and who was seeking to comfort him with the comfort 
wherewith himself had been comforted of God. Only a few evenings ago I 
met a Christian lady, with whom I was comparing notes regarding the expe- 
rience of the loss of little children, and she said to me, ‘‘ I never see the death 
of a little child announced in the newspaper, but I have an impulse to write 
to the parents and speak comfortably to them.” Thus we may console our- 
selves under our own trials with the thought that God is endowing us 
thereby with the gift of sympathy, and fitting us to become ‘‘sons of consola- 
tion” to others in affliction. The price is costly, but the learning is precious. 
— Bib. Lil. 

The philosophy of adversity. — The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament: adversity is the blessing of 
the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God’s favor. — Bacon. 


9—11. (9) vine, it was not strange that the butler should dream of these 
things; they were purely the effect of his waking thoughts. He had wished 
for restoration, and his fancy in time of sleep gratified him with the enjoy- 
ment of his desires. (10) and .. branches, efc., the wonder of the dream 
was that the vine budded and produced ripe fruit so rapidly. (11)and.. 
hand, etc. I was cup-bearer once more. I.. eup, ‘‘The imagery of the 
dream is not intended to intimate that Pharaoh drank only of the fresh juice 
of the grape. It only expresses by a natural figure the source of wine, and 
possibly the duty of the chief butler to understand and superintend the whole 
process of its formation.” — Murphy. gave .. hand, sign of restoration to 
royal favor. ; 

The vine in Egypt.— Herodotus says that the culture of the vine was 
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even if he gather 
it little by little.” 
—Buddha. 


Tf the rainbow 
were always Visible 
it might not be so 
assuring a token 
of the covenant. 
Hence the Lord 
often changes His 


hand, and blesses 


His people in an- 
other way, to let 
them see that He 
thinking of 
-— Spurgeon. 


is 
them 


they are 
perplexed 
with dreams 


a Ge xli. 16; Da. 
ii. 28. 


‘““A good deed is 
never lost; he 
who sows cour- 
tesy reaps friend- 
ship, and he who 
plants kindness 
gathers love; 
pleasure bestowed 
upon a_ grateful 
mind was never 
sterile, but gener- 
ally gratitude be- 
gets reward.’ — 
Basil. 


‘* Adversity has 
the effect of elicit- 
ing talents, which 
in prosperous Cir- 
cumstances would 
have lain dor- 
mant.” — Horace. 


the butler 
relates his 
dream 


‘*Ask the man of 
adversity how 
other men. act 
towards him; 
ask those others 
how he acts to- 
wardsthem. Ad- 
versity is the true 
touchstone of mer- 


unknown in Egypt. But he was certainly mistaken for every kind of evi- 


it in both; happy 
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if it does not pro- 
duce the dishon- 
esty of meanness 
in one, and that 
of insolence and 
pride in the 
other.’ — Ld. Gre- 
ville. 


oseph 
interprets it 
a Re i. 20; xvii: 
9, 10; Lu. xxii. 19 
ie fii. 3; Je. ii. 


31, 

ec Jos. ii. 12; 1 Co. 
vii. 21. 

di Pe. iii. 17. 

**Tt is only great 
souls that know 
how much glory 
there is in being 
g20d.” — Sopho- 
cles. 
“Good-nature is 
that benevolent 
aud amiable tem- 
per of mind which 
disposes us to feel 
the misfortunes 
aud enjoy the 
happiness of 
Others, and, con- 
sequently, pushes 
us onto promote 
the latter and pre- 
vent the former.” 
— Fielding. 


the baker’s 
dream and 
its interpre- 
tation 


“*The setting of a 
great hope is like 
the setting of the 
sun. The bright- 
ness of our life is 
gone, shadows of 
the evening fall 
around us. We 
look forward into 
the coming lonely 
night; the soul 
withdraws itself 
The stars arise, 
and the night is 
holy.” —Long- 
fellow. 


Pharaoh’s 
birthday 

e Ma. xiv. 6; Mk. 
vi. 21. 

fF Ma. xxv. 19. 
gJob. xix. 14; Ps. 
xxxi. 12; Am. vi. 6. 
**Verily, I swear, 
it is better to be 
born lowly, and 


range with 
humble livers in 
content, than to 


be perked up in 


dence concurs to confirm the statement of Scripture. Indeed, other ancient 
writers even say that the Egytians claimed for their Osiris the honor of bein 
the first who cultivated the vine, and extracted wine from its fruit; aim 
Athenzeus, Strabo, Pliny, and Clement of Alexandria, specify districts in which 
it, was grown. Modern travelers still find the vine cultivated in some places ; 
and vine branches, laden with ripe grapes, are among the ornaments of 
ancient Egyptian architecture. Egyptian paintings also have been found 
representing the vintage, with men occupied in pressing the ripe fruit. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the soil of Egypt is not generally favorable to the cul- 
ture of the vine, and it does not appear that it throve well except in some 
more elevated spots. — Kitto. 


12—15. (12) are,* 7. e., they signify. (13) yet . . days, a short space would 
prove the truth or otherwise of the interpretation. lift . . head,’ implies 
more than release from bondage; in addition promoting, raising to honor. 
(14) think . . thee, lit. remember me with thee. mention‘ . . Pharaoh, 
as a wise man able to interpret dreams. bring. . house, 7. v. cause me to 
be brdught out. (15) I was stolen . . the Hebrews, perhaps an interpola- 
tion or evidence of a later authorship since this term Hebrews was not yet 
known. here, in Egypt. done .. dungeon,’ nothing deserving of such a 
punishment. ; 

God’s government in its great issues. — Consider His government of I. The 
smallest things. II. The proudest events. III. The most fallztble judgments 
of men. IV. The darkest prison. V. The nightly life. VI. Hopes and fears 
in human need. — Lange. 

Joseph’s request. — He very naturally throws in a request on behalf of him- 
self. There is no symptom of impatience in this ; but patience itself may con- 
sist with the use of all lawful means to obtain deliverance. The terms 
in which this request are made are modest, and exceedingly impressive. He 
might have asked for a place under the chief butler, or some other post of 
honor or profit: but he requests only to be delivered from this house. He 
might have reminded him how much he owed to his sympathetic and kind 
treatment; but he left these things to speak for themselves. — Fuller. 


16—19. (16) good, favorable to the dreamer. ‘(17) and . . basket, con- 
tents alone explained because it only was subject to depredations of the birds. 
all . . Pharaoh, lit. food for Pharaoh, the work of the baker. birds. . 
head (comp. the wine in one case handed to the king, in the other his bake- 
meats caught away). (18) answered, with what reluctance may be imagined. 
are, see vs. 12. (19) lift . . head, he was to be beheaded and his body hung 
up in disgrace. birds .. thee, thou shalt be denied the rites of sepulture. 

Birds carrying off food. —That which seems a strange incident to us is a 
very common one in such countries as Egypt, where the air teems with ani- 
mal life. It may be doubted whether, in this case, the birds were kites, which 
make nothing of carrying off large joints wholesale, or lesser birds, which 
were content to pick away what they could not carry off. We incline to the 
former supposition, as we observe, from the mural paintings, that the Egyp- 
tians had not much taste for made dishes, but had their tables supplied chiefly 
with joints and large birds (such as geese) dressed whole, and very convenient, 
therefore, for kites to carry off. Their doing this is a matter of constant 
occurrence, and it is still a common complaint that such a man has lost his 
dinner from its having been seized and carried off by a kite, as he bore it upon 
his head, or even in his hands in the open air. — Kitto. 


20—23. (20) birthday,° a custom of long standing yet observed. made. . 
servants,’ commemorative of the event ; alsotoken of royalfavor. lifted. . 
servants, some regard this phrase as elliptical, the full expression being to 
lift up the head out of prison, an appropriate one, as such places of confine- 
ment were usually under ground.— Hom. Com. (21) restored, etc., his 
character vindicated. (22) hanged, etc., his crime having prob. been proved. 
(23) butler . him,’ as he had promised, yet God quickened his memory at 
the right time. : 

Ingratitude of Pharaoh's butler (vs. 23) — We observe —I. That gratitude is 
but a feeble principle in the human mind. Corrupt practices are too strong in 
the heart —ambition, pride, covetousness, envy, wrath, revenge, hope and 


fear. II. That its operations are rather weakened than promoted by pros- 
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perity. III. That the want of it is hateful in proportion to the obligations 
conferred upon us. — C. Simeon. 

Birthdays in the East. —The king “ gave a feast unto his servants.” Great 
men give an entertainment to their domestics on the first day of ploughing, 
when they all come together in their master’s house, and have great enjoy- 
ment. His pleasure consists chiefly in hearing himself praised. The guests 
refer to feasts of former days, when the host was young, when he was shaved 
for the first time, when he put on the ear-rings, or when he was married. 
They talk over the events of those days, and refer to the exploits of their 
master. He listens with delight, and lives his youthful days again. Should 


there be anything which his servants formerly did that is worthy of being|* 


referred to, they too are reminded of it, and they feel themselves highly 
honored by such attention. — Roberts. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 


i—4, (1) end. . years, i. e., fr. the time that Joseph was put into, or the 


butler taken out of prison. river, the Nile. (2) kine, ‘“‘ According to Plutarch 
and Clement of Alexandria, the heifer was regarded by the ancient Egyptians 
as a symbol of the earth, agriculture, and the nourishment derived therefrom. 
It was therefore natural that the succession of seven prosperous years should 
be represented by seven thriving cows. That they appeared ascending from 
the river is explained by the circumstance that the Nile by its annual inunda- 
tions is the cause of Egypt’s fertility.” — Pulp. Com. meadow, R.V., ‘‘fed in 
the reed-grass.” (3) seven .. river, note, the river associated both with 
plenty and famine, the latter in case it failed to overflow its banks. stood. . 
river, but the first seven had eaten up the grass. (4) and.. kine, being 
without food. did .. kine, the great wonder of the dream, awoke, per- 
plexed, wondering. 

The kine coming out of the river —I couldn’t understand Pharach’s other 
dream respecting the fat and lean cattle which he said he saw ‘‘ come up out 
of theriver . . . and they fed in a meadow.” But, in going along the Nile, the 
puzzle was solved in the following manner:— Being seated on the deck of the 
steamer, I heard the Arabs belonging to the vessel shouting and making a 
great noise ; then the steam whistle sent forth its shrillest shriek, and, as the 
engineers were English, I heard the familiar words, ‘‘ Kase her,” and shortly 
afterwards, ‘‘Stop her.” Wondering what was amiss, I went to the front, and 
saw from twenty to thirty black knobs sticking out of the water, nearly as 
large as the crown of a hat. When the vessel got closer to them they began to 
rise and assume the form of buffaloes which had gone into the river with the 
double object of cooling their bodies, and, freeing themselves from their great 
tormentors, the flies of Egypt. When first seen there was nothing visible but 
the noses of these animals ; but when they raised their bodies they moved very 
leisurely to the bank, and walked out into the meadow, in the same way as 
seen by Pharaoh, in his dream. — Heycock. 


5—7. (5) dreamed . . time, for reason of this recurrence see vs. 32. 
seven .. Stalk, prob. the triticum compositum, or Egyptian wheat. (6) 
sprung... them, prob. fr. the same stalk. (7) thin .. ears, the thin ears 
absorbing the others without increasing in bulk. behold . . dream, which 
dwelt in his memory and perplexed his mind. 

‘© Fast wind.” —It has been urged that this displays a gross ignorance of the 
nature of the climate in Egypt (Bohlen), since a wind directly east is rare in 
Egypt, and when it does occur is not injurious to vegetation ; but it is open to 
reply (1) that direct east winds may be rare in Egypt, but so are dearth and 
famine such as that described in the narrative (Kalisch) ; (2) that the Hebrews 
having only names to describe the four principal winds, the kadim might com- 
prise any wind blowing from an easterly direction (Hengstenberg) ; and (3) 
that the south-east wind is ‘one of the most injurious winds (Hivernick). 
— Pulp. Com. 


8—13. (8) troubled,* smitten as with a hammer ; stunned. magicians, 
sacred scribes; professed interpreters of hidden things. and. . Pharaoh,’ 
God, the only revealer of secrets. (9) faults, whether his ingratitude to 
Joseph or offense against Pharaoh is not clear; perh. the latter. day, time 


B. c. cir. 1715. 


a glistering grief, 


and wear a 
golden sorrow.”* 
— Shakespeare. 


‘Every anniver- 
sary of a_birth- 
day is the dispell- 
ing of a dream.” 
— Zschokke. 


I am. satisfied 
that we are less 
convinced by 
what we hear 
than by what we 
say.’’— Herodotus. 


Pharaoh’s 
dreams 


the first. 
dream 


“Animals of the 
buffalo kind in 
hot countries 
seem almost am- 
phibious; they 
delight to stand 
for hours in the 
water, with their 
bodies immersed 
except the head.” 
— Kitto. 
Dir: Royle 
thinks that the 
word’ _ translated 
meadow isa plant, 
perhaps the cy- 
perus esculentus, 
or some species of 
pannicum which. 
orms excellent 
pasture in warm 
countries.” 
See Dr. Kitto, 
Royal Dreams,, 
é&c., in Daily Bibl.. 
Tilus. i. 411. 


the second 
dream 

“The south-east 
wind, here calle¢ 
the east wind, 
blowing in March 
and April is one: 
of the most in- 
jurious' winds, 
and of longest 
continuance, 
while the shelter 
that Egypt has 
from it, by means 
of the Mokatten 
chain of moun-- 
tains, is only 
partial.”’ — Hdaver- 
nick. 


Joseph is 
remembered 
by the butler 


aJob. vil. 13, 14- 
b Is. xxix. 14. 
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“Memory can 


glean, but can 
never renew. It 
brings us joys 
faint as is the 
perfume of the 
flowers, faded 
and dried, of 


the summer that 
is gone.’’— Beecher. 


“A scent, a note 
of music, a voice 
long unheard, the 
stirring of the sum- 
mer breezes, may 
startle us with the 
sudden revival of 


pene for gotten 
feelings and 
thoughts.” — Tal- 
fourd. 

Joseph is 

sent for 

Gers, jexiils 7 1 
S. ii. 8. 

b Ps. xxv. 14. 

e Da. ii, 20; Ac. 
ii 12:5 2.'Con ii: 


53; Da. ii. 22, iv. 2. 
On the monuments, 
when it wasin- 
tended to convey 
the idea of a man 
of low condition, 
he was was repre- 
sented witha 
beard. 


Pharaoh 
relates his 
dreams to 
Joseph 


““To make any- 
thing very terrible, 
obscurity seems, in 
general,to be neces: 
sary. When we 
know the full 
extent of any dan- 
ger, a great deal 
of the apprehen- 
sion vanishes." — 
Burke. 


Joseph 
interprets 
the dreams 
a Re. iv. i. 


‘One might as 
well attempt to 
calculate mathe- 
matically the 
contingent forms 
of the tinkling 
bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope as 
to look through 
the tube of the 


Divinely chosen: memory Divinely prompted, (10, 11) The butler rehearses 
the prison incident. (12) Hebrew, the faith of Joseph prevented him fr. being 
ashamed of a name that was despised in Egypt. (13) restored, 7. e., pre- 
dicted the restoration, etc. 

The remembrance of sin (vs. 9.) —I find in these words---I. The recognition 
of the true moral character of a past act. II. The confession of asin. 1. 
The lateness of the confession. 2. The confession though late, was honest 
and full. III. The causes that led to this confession being made — ‘‘this 
day.” Why this day? 1 An overruling Providence so ordered it; 2. The 
law of the association of ideas; Pharaoh’s dream reminded the butler of his 
own. 

Confession of sin difficult.—Many years ago, a minister put up for the 
night with a man who was supposed to possess but little of what people 
call‘‘common sense.” Just as he was about to retire for rest, the man said: 
‘«Tell me, sir, what three words in the English language it is the most diffi- 
cult to pronounce?” ‘I don’t know that I can,” wasthe reply. ‘‘ Weil,” 
said the man, ‘‘I’ll give you till to-morrow morning to answer me.” The 
minister thought no more of the question till it was proposed to him again 
in the morning, when he carelessly said he had not thought of it. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the man, “I will tellyyou. They are—Iam wrong.”— Bib. Til. 


14—16. (14) they . . hastily, lit. caused him torun. and. . Pharaoh 

having fitted himself for the king’s presence. (15) that. . it,’ lt. thou 
wilt hear a dream to interpret it, 7. e., the interpretation was to Joseph as 
easy as the hearing. (16) it .. me,° modesty of Joseph comp. with pre- 
sumption of astrologers. God, whom Joseph never forgets. give .. peace, 
an answer that will prove for the welfare of Pharaoh. 
Joseph shaving himself. — ‘The fact of Joseph having shaved himself is in 
striking accord with the Egyptian custom, which was to let the beard and 
hair grow in mourning only—otherwise most scrupulously shaving; 
whereas the Hebrews cultivated the hair and beard and shaved in token of 
mourning. He changed his raiment, from the ordinary habit of the prison 
to that of ordinary life or even of festal rejoicing. The fact of his having it 
PN eg to do so shews that he was not treated as ordinary prisoners are.— 
Alford. 


17—24. (17, 18) See vss. 1-4. (19) sueh.. badness, where he must 

have seen many bad ones. (20) See vs. 4. (21) it. . them, eéc., ill, so with 
some men who are not benefited by the best food — mental, spiritual. (22, 
23) See uss. 5—7. 
Pharaoh’s dream: I. Apparently insignificant events may often grow into 
an important part of the world’s history. II. God chooses the instruments of 
revelation according to His own good pleasure. III. God can suddenly 
arrest the attention of those who are the farthest removed from every 
earthly fear. -- T. H. Leale. 

Pharaoh's dreams. --It was happy for Pharaoh and for Egypt that the 
magicians confessed their incapacity to interpret this dream. Had they pre- 
tended to give some meaning to it out of the imagination of their own hearts, 
it is probable that he would have rested satisfied with it, and sought no fur- 
ther, Consequently when the seven years of plenty came, the abundance 
might have been spent in dissipation, and no provision made against the long 
and terrible famine. But when he was convinced that the mind of God was 
a ee the magicians, he was forced to seek for light where he could find it. 

ush. 


-25—28. (25) the .. one, 7. e., one in purport. God. . do,¢ the dream a 
picture of Divine Providence. (26) are, see xl. 12. (28) this, etc. 7. e, I 
have told Pharaoh the Divine purpose only. 

Mercy of God to heathen people (vs. 28).—I. This is seen in that He left not 
Himself without a witness among them (Ac. xiv. 7) as prophets (Jonah, 
Daniel), dreams (Pilate’s wife, and here Pharaoh) II. Mercy to the heathen 
subservient to the cause of His own people. As now, a famine is revealed to 
forward the cause of Israel. 

Joseph’s boldness and directness. —The true prophet has no fear of man. 
He speaks the word which God hath given him, regardless of consequences. 
He is ready to reprove even kings—to utter truths, however unwelcome. 
It required some courage to enter upon the perilous task of announcing to 
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this Egyptian despot a famine of seven years. But Joseph had all the bold- 
ness of a man who felt that he was inspired by God. Joseph spoke out at 
once, without any hesitation. There was no shuffling to gain time ; no mut- 
tering — no incantations, after the manner of heathen oracles and prophets. 
This simple and clear directness is the special characteristic of Holy 
Scriptures ; and by which they are distinguished from the literature of the 
world, which upon the deepest and most concerning questions never reaches 
a stable conclusion. — Hom. Com. 


29—82. (29) plenty . . Egypt, the largest corn producing country in the 
world at that time. (30) all . . forgotten, as past benefits are forgotten in 
resent sorrow. and. . land,* i. e. the people of the land. (31) grievous, 
it. very heavy ; yet Egypt was oft. called the granary of the world. (32) 
doubled . . established,’ repetitions in Scripture suggestive of confirmation 
of facts stated, also denote the nearness of the event. 

Present trouble obliterating the memory of past mercy (vs. 30).—I. In the 
case before us. Care and hunger in time of famine induced forgetfulness of 
ae plenty. II. So in their troubles men forget their happy past. Jacob 

d had some bright seasons, yet called his days few and asp 


' The nature of dreams. — 

Know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve ; 
Reason as chief : among these Fancy next 
Her office holds: of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion : then retires 
Into her private cell, where nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams; 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. — Milton. 


33—36. (83) now, etc., Joseph, taught of God, advises Pharaoh. man, 
whom Pharaoh was to choose, while God guides the king. disereet, etc., 
suitable human qualities, fitting instruments of Divine Providence. set. . 
Egypt, a responsible official rather than an irresponsible and divided council. 
(84) him a a 1. €., Pharaoh’s viceroy to appoint overseers. take . . part, 
‘«which was double the annual impost exacted from Egyptian farmers, but 
which the unprecedented fertility of the soil enabled them to bear without 
complaint, if, indeed, adequate compensation was not given for the second 
tenth.”— Rosenmiller. in. years, 7. e. year by year. (35) hand, 
authority. and. . cities, as fortified granaries, safe fr. clamorous and 
hungry mobs. (36) food .. store, prudential forethought an evidence of 
trust in Providence. 

Joseph as the adviser of Pharaoh. —1. His presence of mind. Equal to the 
situation. JI. The kindness and openness of his nature. III. His self-com- 
mand. IV. His practical good sense. — T. H. Leale. 

Self-imposed taxes. — ‘“‘ Friends,” says he, ‘‘ the taxes are indeed very heavy; 
and, if those laid on by the government were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might more easily discharge them ; but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness. 
three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an 
abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and something may be 
done for us ; ‘God helps them that helps themselves,’ as poor Richard says.” 
— Franklin. 


87—40. (37) good, suitable to the occasion. eyes, judgment, opinion. 
(38) ean . . is, his equal, not tosay his superior. in. . is,° since Pharaoh 
was an idolater a better rendering would be, “ In whom is the spirit of the 
gods.” (89) God. . this, the king acknowledges the source of Joseph’s 
wisdom. there .. art, God being the special Teacher of no other. (40) 
house, affairs. unto. . ruled, Jit. at thy mouth shall all my people kiss, 7. e 
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future “and fore- 
tell its pattern.’’ 
-——Beecher. 


“ Puturity is im- 


pregnable to mor- 
tal ken.” 


the famine 


predicted 
a Ge. xlvii. 13. 


b Nu. xxiii. 19 ; Is. 
xlvi. 10; 1 Ki. xi. 
9; Job xxxiii, 14; 
Ps. Ixii. 11. 


“One month in 
the school of afflic- 
tion will teach thee 
more than the 
great precepts 
of Aristotle in 
seven years; for 
thou canst never 
judge rightly of 

uman affairs 
unless thou hast 
first felt the blows 
and found out 
the deceits of 
fortune,’’— Fuller. 


Joseph’s 
advice to 
Pharaoh 


The counsel of 
Joseph stands 
good both in 
regard to earthly 
and heavenly 
things ; and is all 
the more neces- 
sary, for men 
generally make a 


bad USiOm 0:4 
abundance. 
vs. 88, J. Saurin, 


Disc. Hist i. 463; 
Bp. Mant. ii. 21; 
and ii. 1. 


Joseph is 

made 

viceroy of 
Egypt 

oe Nu. xxvil. 18% 
Job xxxil. 8° (Pr 
1c Osse Ss Xe Ve he 


ad Job Xxxi. Les res. 
|g came eae ee a 


xix, 18; Ps. ii, 12. 
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Leaders of men.— 
“The greatest part 
of men live by 
faith in powerful 
men. A small 
number of indi. 
viduals lead the 
human race,’’— 
Vinet. 


The saving hand 
is full and benefi- 
cent; the squan- 


in token of reverence, submission, obedience. only .. thou, only as to the 
kingly office ; superior to every other subject. ‘ 

Joseph’s exaltation (vss. 39, 40).— Look at his exaltation —I. 
sidered in itself. Grounded in his destiny. Accomplished by his innocent 
sufferings and his good account. Carried out by God’s grace and wisdom as 
a Divine miracle in His most special providence. Its principal object the 
preservation of Israel and of many nations. Its further object, Israel’s edu- 
cation in Egypt. Its imperishable aim the glory of God, and the edification 
of the people of God by means of the fundamental principle, — through 
humiliation to exaltation. II. In its typical significance : the seal of Israel’s 
guidance in Egypt, of the guidance of all the faithful. — Lange. 

Ability discovered. — In 1831 there was a musical society in Milan which 
was preparing to bring out Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” when all of a sudden the 


As con- 


dering hand is not/maestro in charge took fright at the difficulty of his task, and laid down his 


only empty, 
unjust. — Lang 


Joseph’s 
change of 
name and 
marriage 


a Ps. cv. 21, 22. 


b Est iii. 10; Da. 
v. 29; Ac. vii. 9, 10. 


c Acc. to Coptic, 
“a revealer of 
secrets;’’ acc. to 
Gesenius, “sus- 
tainer of the age;”’ 
ace. to Vulgate, 
* thesaviour of the 
world;”’ prob. the 
true meaning is, 
“the food of the 
living.”’ 


d Jer. xliii. 13. 


“Honors soften 
fatigue. It is 
easier riding in a 
gilded and em- 
bossed saddle. 
Atlas, while he 
sustains the 
world upon his 
shoulders, is him- 
self sustained by 
the admiration his 
feat excites,’”? — 
Bovee. 


Joseph 
gathers the 
corn 


e*In_a tomb at 
Benji Hassan is a 


put baton. One Massini, a singing teacher, who was to direct the choral part, 
‘\said to the committee, ‘‘I know but one man here who can help us out of our 


plight.” ‘‘ Who is he?” said Count Borromeo, the president. ‘‘ His name is 
Verdi, and he reads the most eee? scores at sight,” was Massini’s answer. 
“Well,” said the count, ‘‘send for him.” Massini obeyed, and Verdi soon 
made his appearance. He was handed the score of ‘‘The Creation,” and he 
undertook to direct the performance. Rehearsals commenced, and the final 
rendering of the oratorio was set down as most creditable to all concerned. 
From that time Verdi’s reputation was assured.— One Thousand New Illus- 
trations. 


41—45. set,* lit. I have given, 7. e. established. Heis now vizier or prime 
minister. (42) ring,’ signet-ring, special symbol of authority. linen, 7. e. 
the byssus or fine linen of Egypt: the priestly dress. chain, to denote 
distinction: mark of royal favor. (43) second .. had, ‘‘ which is another 
genuine Egyptian custom, for on the monuments the king constantly appears 
in his war-chariot.” —Hdvernick. bow .. knee, Heb. abrech, prob, an 
Egyptian word, similar in sound to the Hebrew word meaning ‘‘ to kneel.” 
os V., margin. (44) lift . . foot, proverbial expression for absolute 
universal authority. (45) Zaphnath --paaneah,° (rescuer of the world). 
Asenath, (she is of Neith, the Egyptian Minerva). Potipherah (devoted to 
Ra, t. e. the sun). On, Heliopolis (the city of the sun) or Bethshemesh,? on 
E. bank of Nile, few ms. N. of Memphis; a red granite obelisk still marks the 
site. 

Joseph’s advancement (vs. 41).— Observe—I. That we canbe in no state, 
however desperate, from whence God cannot speedily deliver us. II. That 
God is never at a loss for means whereby to effect His gracious purposes. 
Ill. That we are never in a fairer way for exaltation to happiness than when 
we are waiting God’s time, and suffering His will. Learn —To submit with 
cheerfulness to all the dispensations of providence.— Simeon. 

Heliopolis. —Six or seven miles from Cairo, the eye lights on the spot 
where stood of old that On or Heliopolis, the far-famed city of the sun, the 
daughter of whose high-priest became the wife of Joseph. Some traces of 
the temple still remain, There is a pool of water, with a few willows 
weeping over it — that pool was the spring, or fountain of the sun. There isa 
solitary obelisk rising amid ruins, and surrounded by garden shrubs that have 
been growing wild for ages. That obelisk, and another, the base of which 
alone remains, confronted the ancient temple of On; and there it has stood for 
well-nigh four thousand years. It was there when Abraham came down into 
Egypt to escape the famine that desolated Canaan. It may have been 
beneath its shadow that Joseph first beheld his future wife Asenath. Often 
must Moses have stood beside it... . Hérodotus makes mention of its exis- 
tence: so that it was already old before any other history than that which 
the Bible contains had yet been written. Plato, the greatest of the sages of 
ancient Greece, made a pilgrimage to see it. It has survived the dynasties of 
the Pharaohs. the Ptolemies, and the Caesars and bids fair to survive that of 
the Mohammeds too. — Buchanan. 


46—49,. (46) was .. old, having now been thirteen years in Egypt. 
went. . Egypt, in discharge of his vice-regal duties. (47) handfuls,: 7. e. 
in great abundance. (48) food .. same, that there might not be far to carry 
it, and for convenience of distribution. (49) sand . . sea, image of great 
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abundance. for .. number, the quantity exceeded the power of Egyptian 
computation. 

The young minister of state (vs. 46).—I. His rise to power. 1. Without 
influence or friends; 2. Through trial; 3. By force of character; 4. By the 
blessing of God. II. His administration. 1. For the time apparently 
oppressive: heavy taxation; 2, For the ultimate advantage of all. III. His 
title *‘ the preserver of life.” Compare with power, rule, and title of Christ. 

The fertuity of Egypt. —This I witnessed. I plucked up at random a few 
stalks out of the thick corn-fields. We counted the number of stalks, which 
sprouted from single grains of seed, carefully pulling to pieces each root, 
in order to see that it was but one plant. The first had seven stalks, the next 
three, oe . nine, then eighteen, then fourteen. Each stalk would bear an 
ear. — Jowett. 


50—52. (50) two . . came, 7. e. during the yrs. of plenty. (51) Manasseh 
{causing to forget). forget .. house,* not absolutely, but relatively; the 

ressure of his former affliction was relieved by his present happiness. (52) 

phraim ‘doubly fruitful). for .. affliction, the season of affliction oft. the 
time of spiritual fruitfulness. 

Use of troubles. —‘*When in Amsterdam, Holland, last summer,” says a 
traveler, ‘‘I was much interested in a visit we made to a place then famous 
for polishing diamonds. We saw the men engaged in the work. When a 
diamond is found it is rough and dark like a common pebble. It takes a long 
time to polish it, and it is very hard work. It is held by means of a piece of 
metal close to the surface of a large wheel which is kept going round. Fine 
diamond dust is put on this wheel, nothing else being hard enough to polish 
the diamond. And this work is kept on for months and sometimes several 
years before it is finished.” Jesus calls His people His jewels. To fit them 
for beautifying His crown, they must be polished like diamonds, and He 
makes use of the troubles He sends to polish His jewels. — Old Test. Anecdotes. 


B. c. cir. 1715. 


painting of a store- 
house, before the 
door of which lies 
a heap of grain 
already winnowed. 
Near by stands the 
bushel with which 
it is measured, and 
the registrar who 
takes the ac- 
count.” —Kitto. 


birth of 
Manasseh 
and Ephraim 


a Job xi. 16. 


“The domestic re- 
lations precede 
and, in our present 
existence, are 
worth more than 
all our other social 
ties. They give 
the first throb to 
the heart and un- 
seal the deep foun- 
tains of its love.” 
— Channing. 


53—57. (53) ended, times of prosperity intermittent. (54) and . . lands,’ 
they had no Joseph to instruct them. but .. bread, through the ‘‘ preserver 
of life.” (55) people . . bread, they had not prepared in the years of plenty. 
go... do, a national reputation for wisdom and prudence. (56) all. . earth, 
7.e€. the known world. Joseph . . Egyptians, filling the public treasury. 
(57) all . . corn, hunger drove men tr. great distances and through many 
difficulties ; Canaan amongst these countries. 

Joseph, the wise ruler.—I. The qualities demanded in a wise ruler. 1. 
Natural ability. 2. The ability to bear up under troubles. 3. Inspired wis- 
dom. II. The character of Joseph’s administration. 1. It was characterized 
by a wise economy. 2. It was characterized by a wise method. Frugality 
was to be enforced by lawful means. Joseph and his officers, scattered over 
all the empire, outgeneraled all the ignorance of the realm. For this he was 
as truly inspired as ever was Isaiah. — D. O. Mears. 

Egyptian granaries. —These granaries appear to have been erected apart 
from the house, and enclosed within a separate wall. Some of them had 
vaulted roofs, which were filled through an aperture near the top, to which 
the men ascended by steps, and the grain, when wanted, was taken out froma 
door at the base. Several of\this kind exist at old Cairo, the erection of which 
tradition ascribes to Joseph. The Romans formed granaries in seasons of 
plenty to secure food for the poorer citizens, and all who wanted it were pro- 
vided with corn from these reservoirs in necessitous times. There were 120 
such storehouses in Rome. Even in England, in the time of James I., twelve 
new granaries were built at Bridewell, in which 6,000 quarters of corn were 
stored, to prevent the sudden dearness of this article arising from the very 
rapid increase of population.” — Bibl. Treas. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 


1—4, (1)how . . saw, #.e. perceived by the preparations others were mak- 
ing to buy corn in Egypt.— Lange. why .. another? in such a helpless 
and undecided manner. (2) heard, fr. passing caravans; he had prob. also: 
seen his neighbors departing. corn, lit. a breaking, 7. e. a breaking of hun- 
ger. (3) an 


. . brethren, Joseph is at present the principal character in the: 


the famine 
begins 


b‘‘In the year of 
the Hejira 444, a 
famine took place 
in Egypt op ac- 
count of a defi- 
ciency in the in- 
crease of the Nile. 
which at the same 
time extended over 
Syria and even to 
Bagdad.”’ — Kitto. 


Although the area 
of Egypt capable 
of cultivation is 
about 16,000 sq. ms. 
only, E. was in 
anc. times one 
of the granaries of 
the world. 


B. c. cir. 1707. 


the sons of 
Jacob sent 
to buy corn 


‘““The more weak- 
ness, the more 
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B. 0. cir. 1707. |story. went. . Egypt, and to fulfil the dream. (4) Benjamin, the reason 


falsehood; 
strength goes 
straight; every 
cannon-ball that 
has in it hollows 
and holes _ goes 
crooked.” — 
Richter 


a Ge. xlvi. 21. 


“Fear hath the 
common fault of a 
justice of peace, 
and is apt to con- 
clude hastily from 
every slight cir- 
cumstance, with- 
out examining the 
evidence on both 
sides.”’— Fielding. 


they are 
recognized 
by Joseph 


b Ge. xxxvii. 7. 


c Pr. xviii. 19. 


“The 
bring their fore- 
head to the ground, 
and before resum-— 
ing an erect posi- 
tion, either kiss 
the earth or the 
feet or border of 
the garment of the 
king or prince, 
before whom they 
are allowed to ap- 
pear.’’ — Kitto. 


Orientals 


Joseph 
charges them 
with being 
spies 


““Memory, like 
books which re- 
main a long time 
shut up in the 
dust, needs to be 
opened from time 
to time; it isneces- 
Sary, so to speak, 
to open its leaves, 
that it may he 
ready in time of 
need.’’ — Seneca. 


he did not go is prob. due to the fact that since Joseph’s departure he had 
taken his place in his father’s affection ; not on acct. of his youth, since now 
he was a man and a father. lest .. him, twenty yrs. had not obliterated 
the memory of Joseph. fs 

Forebodings of conscience. —It was not altogether the great calamity of 
famine that made them so helpless and afraid. Conscience was now awake 
and filled them with other fears. Why must they wait for Jacob to tell them 
that there was corn in Egypt, and to suggest the obvious course of going down 
thither to buy? They surely must have heard this, and have known that in 
their very neighborhood a caravan of travelers was already making prepara- 
tion for that journey. (ver. 5.) The news that there was plenty of food in 
Egypt would naturally spread rapidly all over the country. Distress has a 
iquick ear. Why, then, are Jacob’s sons of all others the last to bestir them- 
selves to seek help? Alas! to their guilty conscience, Egypt is a dreaded 
name, a threatening calamity, a foreboding evil. To them the road to Egypt 
is haunted by the memory of an awful crime. — Hom. Com. 


5—8. (5) among... came, fr. Canaan and elsewhere. (6) governor, 
‘The word rendered governor, Shalit, is, except here, said to be only found in 
the books contemporary witb and following the Captivity. Salatis is given by 
Josephus as the title of the first shepherd-king.”— Alford. he. . sold, i.e. 
superintended the selling. bowed. . earth,’ the dream fulfilled. (7) spake 
. . them,: lit. spake hard things with them. ‘‘ What, then, were his motives 
for assuming this stern demeanor? Partly, no doubt, to obtain a much- 
desired information in respect to his father and his father’s family, without 
prematurely making himself known, and partly to humble them by affliction, 
and bring them to a sense of the evil of dealing unjustly and harshly with 
himself.” — Bush. said, to test their penitence. (8) Joseph . . brethren, 
prob. he was expecting them, since many others had come from Canaan. but 
. . him, they did not recognize the Heb. shepherd in the Egyptian prince. 

Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him (vs. 8). — From the text, con- 
sider — I. Our heavenly Joseph’s knowledge of us. This was most blessedly 
perfect long before we had a being in the world. He never mistook His 
chosen, but always beheld them as objects of His infinite affection. II. Our 
ignorance of our royal brother. Out of this ignorance grew a host of sins. 
We withheld our hearts from Him; we mistrusted Him, and we rebelled 
against Him. We have but begun to study Him, but He knoweth us alto- 
gether. — Spurgeon. 

Joseph.— What must have been his feelings! The remembrance of the 
manner in which he parted from them two and twenty years ago, the events 
which had befallen him, their prostration before him, and the absence of 
Benjamin, from which he might be apprehensive that they also had made 
away with him— altogether must have been a great shock to his sensibility. 
Let him beware, or his countenance will betray him. He feels the danger of 
this, and immediately puts on a stern look, speaks roughly to them, and 
affects to take them for spies. By this innocent piece of artifice, he could 
interrogate them, and get out of them all the particulars that he wished with- 
aha POPE himself, which he could not have done by any other means. — 

uller. 


9—13. (9) remembered . . them, he had never forgotten, but now sees 
their fulfilment. ye . . come, ‘‘ This dynasty, weare told by Manetho, was 
ever in fear of invasion from the then powerful Assyrians, and Josephus says 
that on that account they fortified the eastern side of Egypt. Hence men 
arriving from Asia, and especially Jacob’s sons, who from their Chaldaic ori- 
gin were more like the eastern Semitic peoples than Canaanites, might well 
arouse suspicion as to their being Assyrian spies.” — Alford. (10)lord . . serv- 
ants, ‘““They were not filled with resentment at the imputation cast upon 
them by Joseph; or if they were angry, their pride was swallowed up by 
fear.” — Lawson. (11) we, etc., not likely that one man would allow ten of 
his sons to undertake the perilous duties of spies. (12) and, etc., he professes 
not to be convinced, to lead to further explanations. (13) youngest . . father, 
they might have added, He will not trust him with us. and. . not, imply- 
ing that he was dead, as prob. they believed him to be. 

Ye are spies. —Such an imputation as this remains to this day. that to which 
a stranger is continually exposed in the East. The Orientials generally have 
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no idea that people will make a journey unless from urgent necessity, or on 
gainful speculations. Curiosity, or the desire of collecting information, are 
motives perfectly incomprehensible to them, and are always treated as shal- 
low and childish pretenses, They ask triumphantly whether you have no 
trees, birds, animals, rivers. or ruins at home to engage your attention, that 
you should come so far to look for them. — Bush. ° 


1416. (14) Joseph . . them, he professes not to believe they are the sons 
of one man. His aim prob. was to bring them to a right state of mind. (15) 
proved, tried, tested. by .. Pharaoh,‘ a strong asseveration.’ The Egyp- 
tians always swore by theirking. except .. hither, he would assure him- 
self of the safety of Benjamin. (16) send. . you, leaving them to select the 
messenger : whom he would perceive to be the son in whom the father had 
most confidence. 

Joseph and his brethren (on vss. 14—24).—Consider some of the leading ideas 
suggested by these verses. —I, The unfailing fulfilment of the Divine word. 
Joseph’s brethren bow before him. II. The reproaching power of a guilty 
conscience. III. The unerring certainty of the punishment of sin. IV. The 
suspicion that always attaches to men who have sinned greatly, whether they 
be guilty or not. V. The merciful love of injured virtue. — W. S. Bailey. 

By the life of Pharaoh. — Extraordinary as the kind of oath which Joseph 
made use of may appear tc us, it still continues in the East. Mr. Hanway 
says, the most sacred oath among the Persians is ‘‘ by the king’s head.” And 
Thevenot says, “if they swear by the king’s head, their oath is more authen- 
tic, and of greater credit, than if they swore by all that is most sacred in 
heaven and upon earth.” — Burder. 


17—20. (17) together, prob. because they were not willing to agree to his 
proposal. ward .. days,’ to promote repentance; and reflection. (18) 
Joseph . . day, he visits them in prison. for. . God,? and will therefore 
be inerciful: his fear of God spared them; their lack of it sacrificed him. (19) 
let . . prison, growing leniency ; one would be accepted as a hostage. go 
. . houses, his thoughtful care of their families. (20) so... verified, they 
may have wondered how he should know him to be their brother. and. . 
SO, 7. e. they agreed to doso. 

The effect of mercy. — A soldier in our army heard of the severe sickness of 
his wife. He applied for leave of absenve, but was refused. He left the 
army; but was retaken, and brought in asa deserter. He was tried, found 
guilty, and summoned before the commanding officer to receive his sentence. 
He entered the tent, saluted, and stood perfectly unmoved while the officer 
read his fearful doom, —‘‘To be shot to death with musketry on the next 
Friday.” Nota muscle of his face twitched, not.a limb quivered. ‘I deserve 
it, sir,” he replied respectfully : ‘‘I deserted from my flag. Is that all, sir?” 
‘“No.” replied the officer: “‘I have something else for you;” and, taking 
another paper, he read aloud the doomed man’s pardon. The undaunted 
spirit which severity had failed to move was completely broken down by 
clemency. He dropped to the ground, shaking, sobbing, and overcome; and, 
being restored to his regiment, proved himself grateful for the mercy shown 
him, and was soon promoted for good conduct. 


21—24. (21) we . . brother, the end is accomplished ; their consciences 
are awakened ; they see in this the hand of a retributive providence. saw. . 
hear, this presents a vivid picture of the scene by the pit’s mouth. therefore 
. . US,/ and isno more than we deserve. (22) spake. . hear? (see xxxvii. 
21, 22). 
law with which they must have beer acquainted. (23) knew .. them, they 
addressed each other in Hebrew. for. . interpreter, as if he knew not 
their language. (24) Simeon . . eyes, passing over Reuben who had sought 
to save him, and taking the next eldest, who was among the guilty ones. 

The memory of conscience. —1. It is sure toawaken, though it may slumber 
long. II. It is sometimes awakened by outward trouble. III. It is faithful 
and just. 1. In that it brings the past accurately to mind. 2. In that it con- 
nects the penalty with the sin. IV. It converts moral direction and remon- 
strance into reproach and upbraiding. Reuben became to his brethren what 
conscience becomes to the sinner. V. It reminds us of moral processes now 
at work in the world. God’s searching providence is ever bringing past sins 
to light. — T. H. Leale. 


therefore . . required,’ this was in accordance with the Noachic|* 
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Joseph 
demands 
proof of their 
honesty 


a Jas. vy. 12. 


b‘*Had he said, 
‘As the Lord liv- 
eth,’ his speech 
would have be- 
trayed him.” — 
Bush. 


“Tf we have need 
of a strong will in 
order to do good, 
it is more neces— 
sary still for us in 
order not to do 
evil.” 


he orders 
that one 
shall remain 
as hostage 


e “J should have 
handled them 
more roughly’? — 
Luther. 

dad Le. xxv. 48; Ne, 
v. 15. 


‘Be stirring asthe 
time, be fire with 
fire, threaten the 
threatener, and 
outface the brow 
of bragging horror; 
so shall inferior 
eyes, that borrow 
their behaviors 
from the great, 
grow great by your 
example and put 
on the dauntless 
spirit of resolu- 
tion.” — Shake - 
speare. 


[Simeon is 
chosen 


e Job xxxvi. 8,9; 
Nu. xxxii, 23; Hos. 


13; 

2; Jas. ii. 138. 

g Ge. 1x9/0)* PSs ix. 
12 


“He who is con- 
scious of secret 
and 
signs, 
nown, 
blast him, is per- 
petually shrink- 
ing and dodging 
rom public ob- 
servation, and is 
afraid of all 
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around him, and 
much more of all 
above him.’ — 


irt. 
‘““ Think not that 
out requires the 
urniag torches of 
the Furies to agi- 
tate and_tor- 
ment it. Their 
own frauds, their 
crimes, their re- 
membrances of the 
past, their terrors 
of the future, - 
these are the do- 
mestic furies that 
are ever present to 
the mind of the im- 
pious.” —R. Hall. 
“Let wickedness 
escape as it may 
at the bar, it never 
fails of doing jus- 
tice upon itself; 


for every guilty 
erson is his own 
angman ” — Sen- 
eca. : 
they find the 
money in 

the sack’s 
mouth 


@ Ma. v. 44, 45; Ro. 
xii. 17-21. 


bGk ‘their heart 
was astonished ;” 
Cha)., the knowl- 
edge of their heart 
departed.” 

* Conscience is, at 
once, the sweetest 
and most trouble 
some of guests. It 
is the voice which 
demanded Abel of 
his brother, or that 
celestial harmony 
which vibrated in 
the ears of the 
martyrs and 
soothed their suf. 
ferings "— Mde. 
Swetchine. 


they relate 
their 
adventures 
to Jacob 


: Pr. xiii. 15, xxii. 


“Fear is implanted 
in us aS @ preserva- 
tive from evil; but 
its duty, like that 
of other passions, 
is not to overbear 
reason, but to assist 
it; nor should it be 
suffered to tyran- 
nize inthe imagin- 
ation,to raise phan 
toms of horroror to 
beset life with 
supernumerary 
distress? — John- 
son. 


GENESIS. Chap. xlii. 25—34. 


The memory of sin. — A rich landlord once cruelly oppressed a poor widow. 
Her son, a little boy of eight years, saw it. He afterwards became a painter, 
and painted a life-likeness of the dark scene. Years afterwards he placed it 
where the man saw it; he turned pale, trembled in every joint, and offered 
any sum to purchase it, that he might put it out of sight. Thus there is an 
invisible painter drawing‘on the canvas of the soul a life-likeness reflecting 
correctly all the passions and actions of our spiritual history on earth. Eter- 
nity will reveal them to every man. We must meet our earth-life again. 
A burdened memory.—A dying man, floating about on*the wreck of the 
Central American, thought he heard his mother’s voice saying, ‘‘Johnny, did 
you take your sister’s grapes?” Thirty years before his sister was dying of 
consumption, and he had secretly eaten some choice grapes sent her by a 
friend. For twenty years the words had passed from his recollection. What 
have we really forgotten? — Bib. Ill. Conscience reviewing. — When it comes 
night, and the streets are empty, and the lights are out, and the business and 
the driving and gaiety are over, and the pall of sleep is drawn over the 
senses, and the reason and the will are no longer on the watch, then, 
conscience comes out solemnly, and walks about in the silent chambers of the 
soul, and makes her survey, and her comments; and somtime sits down and 
sternly reads the records of a life that the waking man would never. look 
into, and the catalogue of crimes that are gathering for the judgment. 
— Cheever. 


25—28. (25) sacks, Heb. vessels, ¢. e. any article in wh. grain might be 
carried. restore.. sack, Joseph ‘‘ feels it impossible to bargain with his father 
and his brethren for bread.”— Baumgarten. and.. way,’ over and above 
what they had purchased. (26) they .. thence, leaving Simeon behind, and 
oppressed with the memory of strange treatment. (27) inn, lit. lodging-place, 
prob. camping-ground, not caravanserat or chan, wh. prob. did not at that 
time exist. (28) their. . failed,° lit. went out, 7. ¢. they had no courage left. 
what... us ? in all that had happened they saw the finger of God. 

Demetrius and the Athenians.—It is related of Demetrius (surnamed the 
Conqueror of Cities), that having received a marked and undoubted provoca- 
tion, he laid siege to the city of Athens. The inhabitants made a desperate 
resistance; but were at last obliged to surrender, in consequence of great 
scarcity of provisions. Demetrius then ordered them, with the exception of 
the women and children, to be assembled together in one place, and to be 
surrounded with armed soldiers. Every one was in the greatest fear, 
conscious how much they had injured him, and expecting every moment to 
be put to death. It is not surprising that they were overwhelmed with joy 
and admiration, when they heard him with a magnanimity honorable to 
human nature, thus address them :— ‘‘I wish to convince you, O Athenians, 
how ungenerously you have treated me; for it was not to an enemy that your 
assistance was refused, but to a prince that loved you, who still loves you, 
and who wishes to revenge himself only by granting your pardon, and being 
still your friend. Return to your own homes: while you have been here my 
soldiers have been filling your houses with provisions.” 


29—34, (29) told. . them, in Egypt and on the way. (30—88): see vss. 
9—16. (34) so. . land, the deliverance of their brother was to secure their 
return to Egypt. It is noticeable that they say nothing of Joseph’s first 
proposal, and that they do not mention the name of Simeon; prob. they 
desired to soften the blow as much as possible. 

The ridiculousness of fear. — My friend Jones told me, that after several 
months of extremely hard headwork, which had lowered his nervous system, 
he found himself getting into a way of vaguely dreading what might come 
next, and often received his letters in the morning with many anticipations 
of evil. But, happily, a friend came to visit him who carried all this about 
a hundred degrees farther; who had come through all his life expecting at 
least an earthquake daily, if not the end of the world. And Jones was set 
right. In the words of Wordsworth, ‘‘ He looked upon him, and was calmed 
and cheered.” Jones saw how like a fool his friend seemed, and there came 
a healthy reaction ; and he opened his letter-box bravely every morning, and 
was all right again. Yes: let us see the Helot drunk, and it will teach us to 
keep sober. My friend Gray told me, that, for some little space, he felt a 
growing tendency to scrubbiness in money matters; but, having witnessed 
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pinching and paring (without the least need for them) carried to a tran-| 8.c. cir. 1707. 
scendent degree by some one else, the very name of economy was made tol. po, tact 

stink in his nostrils; and he felt a mad desire to pitch half-crowns about the painful on coe 
streets wherever he went. In this case the reaction went too far; but, in alardice than death 
week or two, Gray came back to the middle course, which is the safest and/to true courage.” 
best. — Boyd. — Sir P. Sidney. 


85—88. (85) sack, Heb., sack, same word as in Eng. afraid, full of Jacob’s 
apprehension. (36) bereaved, he connects them with the absence of Joseph|complaint 
and Simeon. ye.. away, farther than Egypt he suspected. against,*|,19§ xxvij.1: Job 
lit. upon me, 2. e. a burden too heavy to bear. ‘*A great portion of our|vii. 7; xlii. 10; Ps 
present trouble arises from our not knowing the whole truth.” — Bush. (87)|®xxiv, 19; Ro. viii. 
saying, etc., ‘‘However well meant, this was a rash speech on the part of #8; 2 Co. iv. 17. 
Reuben. When men use this kind of language, their words are scarcely to be aie. xlvi 4. 
understood in the literal sense. They are only strong assertions, tinctured She oa pens he aa 
with somewhat of a profane levity of mind. It does not become the lips of|to the soul bat 
a serious man to say, ‘I will give you leave to take away my life unless Ijaccepts it; for 
do this or that.’”— Bush. (88) alone, of the children of his dear Rachael. evel ad always 
gray hairs,’ he would have them consider the few comforts left him in hislcloua is an angel's 
old age. face. Every man 
The smiling face behind the frowning providence. —I. We have unqualified|{eems ae Map 
assurance that God is the friend of His people, and that He is directing and beatae 
controlling all things for their highest good. Why, then, should we ever fall|which are the 
into despair? II. We have the evidence of God’s love to us in the death of Pardes’ of all 
His Son on our behalf. We may, therefore, rest satisfied that He will notlto bese: ke oy 
harm us by any of the events of His providence. There are not two Gods,|are so,’simply be- 
one of providence and one of grace. III. We have the testimony of many of|cause they are the 
God’s people to the fact that those things which were apparently hardest in|"O, gece oe Toe 
their lots, were after all most blessed to them. IV. You may find from your|chitds, © : 
he past experience that your trials will end in your spiritual profit. — W. M.|« M isf or tune 
aylor. makes of certain 
The lost boat.—A South Sea islander who had been converted through the cous a vast desert 
ae Ae . ° rough which 
efforts of a good missionary, was once attempting to cross from one island tOlrings the voice of 
another, when a gale arose and swept him far out at sea. For eight weeks/God.’’—Baisac. 
he was tossed up and down, enduring the greatest privations and sufferings ;|‘‘It is seldom that 
but at last his boat was thrown upon a reef, and he and three surviving aoe Urns such 
companions were saved. The natives of the island showed them great kind-|Manas men bring 
ness, and with hearts overflowing with thankfulness to God for His wonderfuljupon themselves 
preservation, they were ready to proclaim His Word to these willing listeners. one ents ee 
He preached Christ to them faithfully, and began schools, all the time praying oy Ki pee ig "ad 
earnestly for a missionary to be sent to them. As early as he could he wentj,, preabal eaity. 
to the island of Samoa, six hundred miles away; and told them of this fieldjand does he make 
the Lord had so wonderfully opened. They sent agood missionary back with|a solemn promise, 
him and two native helpers, and what was their surprise and pleasure to find neces Nap git 
that all spoke the Samoan language. They could go to work at once, andjinvolyed; he will 
teach them to read the Bibles and tracts prepared in the dialect of that island. |say, ‘Ah! if I do 
What a blessing that little wrecked boat cast up on their shores had brought/?6" thors 
to them. How wonderfully God works, by all the agents of nature to accom-|: yes, my lord, my 
plish His pleasure with regard to Christ’s kingdom. He had guided that little|children shall die 
bark inall its wanderings. He had preserved it amidst all dangers. He had phen tric obica2 
even selected the two men who were to be preserved alive in it, and who were|" ant my children, 
to proclaim His Gospel in that still darkened land. So our seeming disasters|your lives are con- 


i cerned in this mat- 
often work out the highest good for ourselves as well as others. rack (hapa wis ye 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 


acob 
1i—5. (1) famine . . land, the seven years dragged slowly on. (2) and aropreee the 

. . Dass, we have no means of determining how long after their return this|return of 
was, since we have no account of the quantity they brought or the numbers|his sons to 
that ate, but prob. some months elapsed. go .. food, he said not a word of Egypt 
Benjamin. (3) Judah, Reuben having tried ineffectually. did . . protest,|« t¢ altmen would 
lit. protesting he protested; even with an oath (see Gen. xlii. 15). (4) if . . W,|bring their misfor- 
etc.. the only condition on which they would undertake the journey. (5) but|tunes Logetber in 
if, etc., we may as well perish in Canaan as in Egypt. one pees on? 


+ } Id b lad to 
Famines in the East.—Twice only, in the eleventh and in the twelfth cen- fake his awn home 
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again, rather than 

to take a propor- 

tion out of the 

common stock.”— 
on. 


“There is a certain 
sort of man whose 
doom in the world 
is disappointment, 
and whose luck- 
less triumphs in 
his meek career, I 
have often 
thought, must he 
regarded by the 
kind eyes above 
with as much 
favor as the 
splendid success 
of cvuarser 
more prosperous 
men.”’-Thackeray. 


and 


they demand 
the company 
of Benjamin 


a Phil. 18, 19. 


**Every human 
being has a work 
to carryon within, 
duties to perform 
abroad, intiuences 
to exert which are 
peculiarly his, and 
which no con- 
science but his 
own can teach.”’ — 
Channing. 


**Much~  miscon- 
struction and bit- 
terness are spared 
to him who thinks 
naturally upon 
what he owes to 
others, rather 
than what he 
ought to expect 
from_ them.” — 
Mde. Guizot. 


‘«The margin has, 
for, words, 
‘mouth.’ Send a 
messenger with 
a message to de- 
liver, and ask him 
on his return what 
he said, he will re- 


turies of the Christian era, such a catastrophe is described by Arabian 
historians, in terms which give us a full conception of the calamity from 
which Joseph delivered the country. The first lasted, like that of Joseph, 
for seven years. Of the other the most fearful details are given by an eye- 
witness: — ‘‘ Thus the year presented itself asa monster, whose wrath must 
annihilate all the resources of life and all the meansof subsistence. The 
famine began. Large numbers emigrated. The poor ate carrion, corpses, and 
dogs. The eating of human flesh became so common as to excite no surprise. 
As for the number of the poor who perished from hunger and exhaustion, God 
alone knows what it was. A traveler often passed through a large village 
without seeing a single living inhabitant. In one village we met the families 
of each house extended dead, the husband, the wife, and the children. We 
were here reminded of the text of the Koran, ‘‘One single cry was heard,” 
and “they all perished.” The road between Egypt and Assyria was likea vast 
field sown with human bodies or rather like a plain which has bes been 
swept by the scythe of the mower. It had become as a banquet-hall for the 
birds, wild beasts, and dogs, which gorged on their flesh.” These are but a 
few of the horrors which Abd-el- Latif details, and which may explain to us 
how ‘“‘ the land of Egypt fainted by reason of the famine.” — Stanley. 


6—10. (6) Israel, he who prevailed with God argues ineffectually with man., 
(7) asked, lit. asking he asked, 7. e. close scrutiny. state .. brother, this 
the first we hear of Joseph’s inquiries. we. . tenor, lit. acc. to the mouth, 
7. e. as to the nature of his questions. could . . know, had they known it 
they would have made fewer admissions ; they could not foresee the use which 
would be made of this information. (8) lad, Heb. not yeled, lad; but naar, 
young man. die. . ones, better the life of one to be in peril than the lives 
of many. (9) surety, while Reuben pledged his children, Judah pledged 
himself. bear .. blame, Jt. I will be asinner to thee. He would consent 
to be reputed guilty of his plighted faith. (10) lingered, through fear or 
through the consciousness that it would a mere ‘‘fool’s errand” without 
Benjamin. surely .. time, wh. shows that they had eked out to the utmost 
the corn previously bought. 

Israel’s character.—We here (vss. 6-14) recognize Israel’s character, especially 
in the following traits: I. Not to his other sons does he entrust Benjamin, 
not even to Reuben, but only to Judah, whose honesty and strength seem to 
inspire him with courage. II. He again employs his old weapon, the send- 
ing of presents ; this time sending quality, not quantity. III. With a severe 
uprightness does he require his sons to return the money found in their sacks, 
IV. He entrusts to them Benjamin as their brother. V. He commits himself 
to the protection of Almighty God. VI. He resigns himself to God’s provi- 
dence, even at the risk of becoming childless. — Lange. 

Anzious fear. — It is curious to think how often these needless fears, which 
cause so much unnecessary anxiety and misery are the result of pure miscal- 
culation. I have a friend who told me this. When he was married, he had 
exactly five hundred pounds a year, and no means of adding to that income. 
So, as he could not increase his income, his business was to keep down his 
expenditure below it. But neither he nor his wife knew much about house- 
hold management ; and he was a good deal victimized by his servants. After 
doing all he could to economize, he found, at the end of the third month of 
his financial year, that he had spent exactly one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Four times one hundred and twenty-five pounds he calculated, made 
six hundred pounds a year; which was just one hundred more than he had 


got. So the debtor’s prison appeared to loom in view, or some total change in 
his mode of life, which it seemed almost impossible for him to make without 


ply, aor tolvery painful circumstances ; and for weeks the thought almost drove him dis- 


your mou 
Roberts. 


Jacob 
consents, 
and sendsa 
present 


_|tracted. Atlength, one day, brooding over his prospects, he suddenly dis- 


covered that four times one hundred and twenty-five made just five hundred. 
and not six hundred ; so that all his fears were groundless. — Boyd. 


11—14, (11) best . . land, lit. of the song of the land, 7. e. that on account 
of which the land was praised ; ‘fruits celebrated in song.” balm, see 
XxXxvii. 25. honey, prob. not of bees, but juice of grapes boiled down to 
syrup. spices .. myrrh, see xxxvii. 25. nuts, pistachia-nuts. ‘‘ These are 
the same (excepting in two cases) with the articles conveyed to Egypt by the 
Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii. 25). These are articles that grow best in a drought.” 


Chap. xliii. 15-25, GENESIS. 


— Jacobus. (12) take . . money, lit, money of repetition. oversight, 


rather than a design as feared at first. (13) take . . brother, a reluctant con- ” 


sent. (14) Almighty,* all thin 

inward parts were considered be 

blending of sorrow and resignation. 

_ The pressure of want, and its power in the hands of Providence. —I. How 

inexorable in its demands. Jacob is to deliver up Benjamin. II. How full of 

Fee in its designs. By it alone can Jacob’s house be delivered from the 
urden of deadly guilt. — Lange. 


the seat of the emotions. bereaved, etc., 


Bereaved indeed. — That Joseph was not dead, after all, makes no difference - 


in our estimate of the father’s grief. Entirely convinced of the death, as 
entire was his fellow-feeling with a modern’s note of explanation, varying in 
but one little word, after allowing for the difference of an unrecovered and 
unburied corpse — 


‘* But he is in his grave, and oh, 
The difference to me!” 


And therefore did he not only refuse to be comforted when all his sons and all 
his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but he declared that he would go down 
into the grave unto his son mourning. 


** Tt is too true an evil; gone he is; 
And what’s to come of my despised time 
Is nought but bitterness.” 


15—18. (15) and . . Joseph, with the evidence of their truthfulness. (16) 
bring . . home, they are now taken to Joseph’s house. slay, lit. kill a kill- 
ing. ‘‘ The objection which has been here found, that the higher castes of the 
Egyptians ate no animal food, only shows the ignorance of the objectors. We 
know abundantly from Herodotus and other authorities that it was only from 
certain animals that the royal and priestly castes abstained. and only certain 
among them that abstained altogether ; and the eating of birds was general.” 
— Alford. (17) man. . house, they become the guests of their banished 
brother. (18) afraid’ .. house, ‘‘ A more natural picture of the conduct of 
men from the country, when taken into the house of a superior, cannot be 
drawn. When they are told to go inside they at once suspect that they are 
about to be punished or confined.” — Roberts. 

Joseph’s brethren under the influence of a guilty fear.—I1. They dread some 
great misfortune. They are driven to Egypt by a dire necessity. A presenti- 
ment of disaster weighs upon their hearts. They expect no favorable solution 
of their mysterious treatment. II. They are possessed by an inveterate spirit 
of mistrust. They interpret adversely even the most favorable appearances. 
The generous reception which was given them only serves to raise their worst 
suspicions and to alarm their fears. They cannot get rid of the belief that 
Joseph meant to entrap them by a cunning device. III. They are haunted by 
the memory of an old crime. They are innocent respecting this money in 
their sacks, and yet they feel themselves to be guilty men. Conscience makes 
cowards of them everywhere.” — T. H. Leale. 


19—25. (19) steward . . house, the slave has now servants under him 
in his own house. they . . house, fearing to enter. (20) O sir, etc., they 
wished to clear themselves of all suspicion. (21) we . . Sacks, we have 
read that they opened one sack; we cannotsay, however, that they gave a 
false account. our .. weight, not rejected because deficient. we. 
hand, as not belonging to us. (22) we .. sacks, 7. e., we did not purloin it. 
(23) and he said, etc., the steward was evidently in his master’s secret. 


God . . father, a supposition that Joseph had taught his steward in the fear|” 


. money, 7. e., ‘‘ you cannot be called to 
account for the money, for I bad it. Whatever became of it afterwards, I 
hereby acknowledge the receipt of it for the corn. You are credited with 
payment in full; therefore give yourselves no uneasiness on that score.” — 
Bush. he. . them, happy reunion of the brothers. (24) water. . feet, cust. 
rite of hospitality.° (25) ready, arranged it. present, seevs.11. heard. . 
there, prob. were informed by the steward. : 

The money found in the sacks. — According to this verse, the sons of Jacob 
tell Joseph’s steward that they had opened their sacks at the inn, and found 
every man’s money then, whereas it would seem, from the account in chap. 


and trust of the Hebrew God. I. 


possible to God. merey, lit. bowels, thelxxxvii. 5. 
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Ps. 


Ne. i 11; 


** The iron hand of 
necessity com- 
mands, and her 
stern decree is 
supreme law, to 
which the gods 
even must submit. 
deep silence 
rules the uncoun- 
selled sister of 
eternal fate. 
Whatever she lays 
upon thee, endure; 
perform whatever 
she commands.’’-- 


will 
educate a man, He 
compels him to 
learn bitter les- 
sons. He _ sends 
him to school to 
the necessities 
rather than to the 
graces that by 
owing all suffer- 
ing he may know 
also the eternal 
cons olations,”* — 
Celia Burleigh. 


Joseph 
invites his 
brethren to 
dine with 
him 


6 Ps, lin. 5. 


“What a strange 
thing an old dead 
sin laid away in 
a secret drawer 
of tse soul is] 
Must it some time 
or other be mois- 
tened with tears, 
until -it comes to 
life again?” 
—- Holmes. 


they tell 
Joseph’s 
steward the 
story of the 
money 


c Ge. xviii. 4; xxiv. 
2. 


‘Tt is with honesty 
in one particular 
as with wealth— 
those that have the 
thing care less 
about the credit of 
it than those who 
have it not. No 


poor man can well 
afford to be 
thought so, and the 
less of honesty a 
finished rogue 
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ossesses the less 
he can sea Bs 
@ suppose 

want it. Pe Colton. 


Joseph 
inquires 
concerning 
his father 


of It 
boorishness to con- 
fer a favor with a 
bad grace. How 
little does a smile 
cost !’’ — La Bruy- 
ré. 


is proof of 


“He gives not best 
that gives most; 
but he gives most 
who gives best. If 
then I cannot give 
bountifully, yet I 
will give freely; 
and whatI want 
in my hand, supply 
by my heart.’”’ —A. 
Warwick. 


Joseph 
recognizes 
Benjamin 


aJer xxxi. 2; 1 
Ki. iii. 26. 


** Joy is the happi- 
ness of love. It is 
love exulting. It 
is love aware of its 
own felicity, and 
resting in riches, 
which it has no 
fear of exhausting. 
It is love taking a 
view of its treas- 
ures, and surrend- 
ering itself to bliss 
without fore- 
boding.’”’—Rev. J. 
Hamilton. 


the banquet 
and Benjamin’s 
mess 


b Ex. viii. 26. 


c Ge. xli. 34; xlv. 
22; xlvii. 2, 24; Is 
xix. 18. 


“The reason is 
stated to have been 
that the Egyptians 
recognized onl 
five planets.”’—Al- 
ford. 


GENESIS. 
xlii., only one sack was opened at the inn, and the rest found their money on 
opening their sacks at home. Keil observes that there is no real difficulty. 
The ,one sack opened at the inn had the money in its mouth, the rest, sur- 
prised at this, also opened their sacks, but found no money ; it was only on 
emptying their sacks that they discovered theirs. So he proposes to translate, 
‘« A man’s money was in the mouth of his sack” —every not being in the 
Hebrew. 


26—28. (26) bowed . . earth, dream fulfilled once more. (27)Is .. well? 
lit. is there peace to your father? (28) they .. alive, good news fr. a far 
country. bowed .. obeisance, token of respectful homage. 

Joseph’s banquet: —1. The banquet of Joseph’s joy, of his hope, of his try- 
ing watch. 2. The feast of reviving hope in Joseph’s brethren. 3. Their 
participation without envy inthe honoring of Benjamin. 4. An introduction 
to the last trial, and a preparation for it. 5, The successful issue in the fear- 
ful proving of Israel’s sons. — J. P. Lange. 

Joseph and his brethren. — In all Joseph’s treatment of his brethren in 
Egypt up to this point, there was nothing arbitrary or unkind. It was 
throughout justified by the circumstances as they appeared. Joseph was 
always ready to listen to reason, and to give due consideration to any 
explanation that might be offered. He was considerate and patient towards 
these suspicious men in giving them time to clear themselves. This steward 
reflected so much of his master’s character that he was also considerate and 
patient in his treatment of these men. The circumstances were suspicions, 
and they felt that their conduct needed an explanation. He listened to them 
in the spirit of a just and merciful man. Most men of his class are full of the 
insolence of office; but here was a man of a better sort, and chiefly made 
such, as we have reason to believe, throught the good influence of his master. 
--Hom. Com. 


Chap. xliii. 26—34. 


29—31. (29) God . . Son, express, denoting not diff. of age but rank. 
Benjamin was but one year old when Joseph was sold. (80) bowels, 7. e. 
heart, feelings (see on xliii. 14). he . . there, privacy: tears of joy. This is 
the second time that his emotions overcome him (see xlii. 24). (31) he.. 
face, to remove signs of tears. and. . himself, regaining his self-composure. 
set on bread, an expression among modern Hgyptians for bringing dinner. 

Joseph's state of soul at the appearance of Benjamin (vs. 30).—-1. His joy. 
II. His deep emotion. III. His doubt, and the modes of testing it. 1. The 
feast; 2. The cup; 3. The claim to Benjamin. If at the first meeting with his 
brethren Joseph had to struggle with his ill-humor, he has now to contend 
with the emotions of fraternal love-—Lange. 

Eastern salutations.—‘‘The forms of salutation in the East wear a much 
more serious and religious air than those in use among the nations of Europe. 
‘God be gracious unto thee, my son,’ were the words which Joseph addressed 
to his brother Benjamin. In this country, it would be called a benediction; 
but Chardin asserts, that in Asia, it is a simple salutation, and used there 
instead of those offers and assurances of service which it is the custom to use 
in the West. The Orientals, indeed, are exceedingly eloquent in wishing 
good and the mercy of God on all occasions to one another, even to those they 
scarcely know; and yet their compliments are as hollow and deceitful as those 
of any other people.”—-Pazton. 


32—34, (32) set. . himself . . themselves . . Egyptians, Joseph keeps 
strictly to the Egyptian mode; the law of caste separated Joseph also from 
the other Egyptians. Egyptians . . Hebrews. i. e. it was contrary to cus- 
tom wh. is ‘the king of men.” that . . Egyptians, who regarded peculiar 
religious ceremonies in eating. Prob. Joseph had respect to the feelings of 
his brethren.’ (33) and . . sat, unlike other Orientals who reclined at meals, 
the Egyptians sat, as is indicated also by the monuments. firstborn . . 
youth, they were arranged acc. to age. men. . another, wondering how 
their age had been discovered. (34) five, the Egyptian special number. drank 

. merry, lit. they drank freely. 

Mysterious selections (vs. 34).—Some persons in the world have five times as 
much as others. These differences in human circumstances — I. Often excite 
wonder. II. Are often the effect of a Divine purpose. III. Need not prevent 
the real enjoyment of those who have least; they all “were merry,” yet 
only one had the sign of great favor. 
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A brother's kindness. — As one of the water-bearers at the fountain of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in Paris, was at his usual labors, in 1766, he was taken 
away by a gentleman in a splendid carriage, who proved to be his own 
brother, and who, at the age of three years, had been carried to India, where 
he acquired considerable wealth. On his return to France, he had made 
eeny respecting his family; and hearing that he had only one brother alive, 
and that‘he was in the humble condition of a water-bearer, he sought him 
out, embraced him with great affection, and brought him to his house, where 
Sst bills for upwards of a thousand crowns per annum.—Anec. on 

est. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 


(1) steward. . house, Jit. him that was over his house. (2) eup,? 
he . . spoken, the steward was in Joseph’s confidence. (8) soon.. 
light, that they might travel in the cool of theday. With joyful spirits they 
went; Simeon was restored and Benjamin was safe. the .. away, the 
failure of Joseph to reveal himself was not due to. callousness, but the 
brethren had not been sufficiently tested. (4) when.. city, so that the event 
would not be publicly observed. wherefore .. good, reminding them of 
the good they had received fr. Joseph, (5) divineth.’ 

The more haste the less speed (vs. 3).—I. The hasty start: 1. Early morning: 
2. Glad to leave Egypt behind; 3. Hopes of soon arriving at home; 4. Joy 
at success of their mission. Benjamin safe. II. The unexpected overtaking: 
1. The race is not to the swift ; 2. Man proposes, God disposes; 3. Providence 
sometimes checks the rapid progress of men. 

Divining cups.—This cup or goblet, which is described as a well-known 
possession of Joseph’s, is called a divining vessel. The word literally means 
to ‘‘ whisper” or ‘‘mutter incantations,” and it was applied to a kind of 
divination which proceeded by signs or symbols. There were two ways in 
which the goblet was used. In the first, they poured clean water into it, and 
then looked into the water for representations of future events. In the 
second, they filled the vessel with water, and then dropped into it pieces of 
gold, silver, or precious stones, and, by the appearances which these pro- 
duced, prognostics were formed. — Delitzch. 


6—9. (6)spake.. words, with assumed roughness of manner. (7) God.. 
thing, they professed to live in the fear of God. (8) behold, etc., they appeal 
in self-vindication to this proof of honesty. (9) both . . bondmen, so 
vehement of their honesty, and so thoughtless of the terrible consequences, 

Scrupulous honesty. — A Russian was traveling from Tobolsk to Beresow. 
On the road, he stopped over night at the hut of an Ostiack. In the morning, 
on continuing his journey, he discovered that he had lost his purse, contain- 
ing about one hundred rubles. The son of the Ostiack, a boy of fourteen 
gears of age, found the purse while out hunting ; but, instead of taking it up, 
he went and told his father, who was equally unwilling to touch it, and 
ordered the boy to cover it with some bushes. A few months after, the Rus- 
3ian returned, and stopped at the same hut; but the Ostiack did not recognize 
him. He related the loss he had met with. The Ostiack listened very atten- 
tively ; and, when he had finished, ‘‘ You are welcome,” said he. ‘‘Here is 
my son, who will show you the spot where it lies. No band has touched it 
but the one which covered it, that you might recover what you had lost.” — 
Percy. 


10—13. (10) now. . words, rash speech taken advantage of. (11) 
speedily, with the promptitude of conscious honesty. (12) began. . young- 
est, though he knew where it was: he keeps up the appearance of justice. 
and . . sack, just where it had been placed. There is considerable method 
on the part of the steward in seemingly being ignorant of the scheme. (13) 
they . . clothes, overwhelmed with sorrow and wonder that the cup was 
found at all, and more especially here. laded .. city, though at liberty to 
depart they would learn the fate of Benjamin. ; 

The final trial of Joseph’s brethren. —I. The severity of the trial. 1. It was 
unexpected. 2. It exposed them to the agony of suspense between hope and 
fear. 3. They were conscious of innocence. 4. The trial touched them in the 
sorest place. 5. The bringing them into their present difficulty seemed to 
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oA bse oad 
appeti Sa great 
part of liberty.” 
— Seneca. 


Joseph 
orders his 
cup to be put 
into 
Benjamin’s 
sack 


a‘ The Egyptians 
drank out of 
brazen cups.” — 
Havernick. 


b“ Not that Joseph 
practised any kind 
of divination: but 
as the whole trans- 
action was merely 
intended to deceive 
his brethren for a 
short time, he 
might as well affect 
divination by his 
cup, as he affected 
to believe they had 
stolen it.”"— Clarke. 


they are 
pursued and 
charged with 
theft 


‘* Honest policy is 
a good friend both 
to our safety and 
to our usefulness.” 


“Tf the thing you 
desire be good, I 
will do it without 
any bribe, because 
it is good ; if it be 


not honest, I will 
not do it for all the 
goods in the 
world.’ — Hpamt- 
nondas. 

the cupis 

found 


“ The next natural 
beauty in the world 
is honesty and 
moral truth. For 


all beaut; is 
truth.’? — haftes- 
bury. 


When God comes 
to turn the bottom 
of the bag up- 
wards, all will be 
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out. Sin not, there- 
fore, in hope of 
secrecy; at the 
last day all packs 
shall be opened. — 
Trapp. 


“Honest and cour- 
ageous people 
have very little to 
say about either 
their courage or 
their honesty. The 
sun bas no need to 
boast of his bright- 
ness, nor the moon 
of her effulgence.” 
#H. Ballou. 


they are 
brought 
before Joseph 


a Nu. xxxii. 23. 


“The sacred cup 
is asymbol of the 
Nile, into whose 
waters a golden 
and silver patera 
were _ annually 
thrown.”’— Pliny. 


“Honesty needs 
no. disguise nor 
ornament. Be 
plain.’’ — Otway. 


Judah’s 
intercession 


b Ge. xxxvii. 3. 


“Has a _ beloved 
son been long ab- 
sent, does the 
father anxiously 
desire to see him, 
he says, ‘Bring 
him, bring him, 
that the course 
of my eyes may be 
upon him.’ ‘Ah, 
my eyes, do you 
again see my son? 
Oh, my eyes, is 


GENESIS. Chap. xliv. 14—a1. 
have the sanction of religion. 6. They regard their case as hopeless. II. The 
purpose of the trial. 1. To stir up their consciences to the depths. 2. To 


show whether they were capable of receiving forgiveness. —T. H. Leale. 

Money in the sack. — Frederick, King of Prussia, one day rung his bell, and 
nobody answering, he opened his door, and found his page fast asleep in an 
elbow chair. He advanced towards him and was going to awaken him, when 
he perceived part of a letter hanging out of his pocket. His curiosity prompt- 
ing him to know what it was, he took it out and read it. It was a letter from 
this young man’s mother, in which she thanked him for having sent her a 
part of his wages to relieve her misery; and tinished with telling him that 
God would reward him for his dutiful affection. The king, after reading it, 
went back softly into his chamber, took a bag full of ducats, and slipped it 
with the letter into the page’s pocket. Returning to the chamber, he rang 
the bell so loudly, that it awakened the page, who instantly made his appear- 
ance. ‘‘ You have had a sound sleep,” said the king. The page was at a loss 
how to excuse himself ; and putting his hand into his pocket by chance, to his 
utter astonishment, he there found a purse of ducats. He took it out, turned 
pale, and looking at the king, shed a torrent of tears without being able to 
utter a single word. ‘‘ What is that,” said the king, ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
‘Ah, sire,” said the young man, throwing himself on his knees, ‘‘ somebody 
seeks my ruin! I know nothing of this money, which I have just found in 
my pocket.” ‘‘My young friend,” replied Frederick, ‘‘God often does great 
things for us, even in our sleep. Send that to your mother; salute her on my 
part, and assure her that I will take care of both her and you.”— Mor. and 
Relig. Anecdotes. 


14—17. (14) for . . there, awaiting theirreturn. and... ground, ‘“‘ Thus,” 
says an ancient father, ‘‘they bow down to Him whom they sold into slavery 
lest they should bow down to him.” (15) wot .. divine? he ‘‘here adapts 
himself and his language to his character as it would naturally appear in the 
eyes of his brethren.” — Spk. Com. ‘‘ Though Joseph uses this language, and is 
represented by his steward as possessing a divining cup, there is no reason to 
suppose that he was in the habit of practicing this heathen superstition,” — 
Pulp. Com. (16) Judah, as esp. interested in the safety of Benjamin because 
he was responsible for him. what . ourselves? his words show the 
utmost perturbation of mind. iniquity,* he cannot regard this as an accident, 
nor perceive any human purpose. we. . found, they will not separate 
themselves fr. Benjamin. (17) God . . So, punish the innocent with the guilty. 
but. . found, and healone. he. . servant, Benjamin, to whose safety they 
were pledged. get... father, without Benjamin as once they had gone 
without Joseph. Thus they were once more tested as to whether they could 
as before, callously deliver up their father’s favorite, and so bring down the 
grey hairs of their father to the grave, or would heroically and self-sacri- 
ficingly offer their own lives and liberties for his protection. How nobly they 
stood the test Judah’s pathetic supplication reveals.” — Pulp. Com. 

Prostration. —In 1823 two globe lamps were stolen from the Wesleyan 
chapel in Trincomalee. Being convinced that it was some of the workmen 
the constable was directed to fetch the men immediately. About ten o'clock 
at night they were all brought on the premises. Seeing one of them much 
agitated, I inquired of him if he did not think I knew something about it. He 
fell at my feet like a person dead, and cried out, ‘‘True! true! I have done 
it ! I have done it!” — Roberts. 


{8—21. (18) Judah, who pleaded for the slavery of Joseph now an advocate 
for the liberation of Benjamin. came. . him, stepping forward in advance 
of the rest. let . . servant, now pleading for one who appears to be guilty. 
for . . Pharaoh, 7. e. invested with all but royal authority. (19) saying .. 
brother, he recalls a former interview. (20, 21) and we said,? etec., ‘it hence 
appears that it was the exact state of the case, or Judah would not have ven- 
tured to. appeal to Joseph’s recollection of it.” — Alford. 

The chief speaker. —In India a company of people have always some one 
amongst them who is known and acknowledged to be the chief speaker ; 
thus, should they fall into trouble, he will be the person to come forward and 
plead with the superior. He will say, ‘‘My lord, I am indeed a very ignorant 
man, and am not worthy to speak to you: were I of high caste, perhaps my 
lord would hear me. May I say two or three words?” Some of the party 
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will then speak in an encouraging tone, ‘‘ Yes, yes, our lord will hear you.” 
He then proceeds, —‘‘ Ah, my lord! your mercy is known to all; great is 

our wisdom ; youareeven asa king to us: let, then, your servants find favor 
in your-sight.” After this introduction, like that of Judah, he relates the 
whole affair, forgetting no circumstance which has a tendency to exculpate 
him and his companions ; and everything which can touch the feelings of the 
judge will be gently brought before him. As he draws to a conclusion his 
pathos increases, his companions put out their hands in a supplicating man- 
ner, accompanied by other gesticulations ; their tears begin to flow and with 
ae eon: they cry, ‘‘ Forgive us this time and we will never offend you more.” 
— Roberts. 


22—26. (22)if . . die, compared with his own case Joseph would now see 
that their hearts were changed towards their father. (23) exeept .. more, 
his présence therefore is a proof of our dire necessity. (24—26). They assured 
Joseph that they had faithfully reported his words. 

Judah’s intercession. — His heart full of love and sorrow of repentance and 
grief, finds vent in speech, which, like a pent up stream, breaks through the 
dam— artless and simple, but impressive and convincing, eloquent and 
irresistible, as scarce speech had ever flowed from man’s lips. ‘The vividness 
of his description is inimitable.— Kurtz. We can imagine nothing more 
perfect than this address-of Judah for the object of overpowering the sensi- 
bilities of him to whom it was spoken. In simplicity and touching pathos it 
excels every composition I have ever met; nor can I figure a combination of 
traits and circumstances more fitted to tell on the heart of Joseph, and to 
operate as a fit precursor for the emotions which he could no longer repress. 
—Chalmers. Kalisch justly calls this pleading speech of Judah’s ‘‘ one of 
the masterpieces of Hebrew composition.” Its beauty mainly consists in the 
simple and pathetic statement of facts. Luther says, “I would that I could 
pray so wel! to our Lord God, as Judah prays here to Joseph, for it isa 
perfect acne of prayer and of the earnestness which should be in prayer.” 
— Alford. 


27—29. (27) wife, he speaks of Rachel with an affection that excluded the 
rest fr. his thoughts. (28) surely . . pieces, “‘fr. these words prob. for the 
first time Joseph learns what had been Jacob’s belief as to his son’s fate.” 
—Spk. Com. (29) and if, etc., see xlii. 38. 

Filial and fraternal affection. — A short time since, just at sunset on a 
summer’s day, I went to the grave of a dear sister of mine. Her two little 
boys went with me. When we had arrived there, I saw four little rose- 
bushes standing, two at the head, and two at the foot of the grave, bending 
over, as if to meet and hang over the grave. ‘‘That is her grave—our 
mother’s grave,” said one of the boys. ‘ And those rose-bushes?” said I, as 
the tears started in my eyes. ‘‘ Those,” said the eldest ‘‘ brother and I and 
father set soon after she was laid there. Those two at the head she planted 
in the garden herself, and we took them up and set them there, and call them 
‘Mother’s bushes.’” ‘‘ And what do you remember about your dear mother, 
my boys?” ‘Oh! everything.” ‘‘ What in particular?” ‘Oh, this, uncle, 
that there never was a day since I can remember in which she did not take 
us to her closet, and pray with us, unless she was sick on the bed.”—-J. Todd. 


380—34. (80) life. . life, lif. his soul is bound up in his (the lad’s) soul. 
(81) servants .. grave, a politic taking of the consequences upon them- 
selves.2 (82) surety, see xliii. 9. (33) servant .. brethren,’ ‘There 
was no duty that imperiously prohibited Judah from taking the place of his 
unfortunate brother. His children, and even his wife, if he had been in the 
married state, might have been sent to Egypt. He was so far master of his, 
own liberty that he could warrantably put himself in Benjamin’s room, if 
the governor gave his consent.” — Lawson. (34) evil. . father, lit. wh. shall 
find my father, 7. e. the sorrow wh. shall consume him. 

Paternal and filial affection (vs. 30).—I. This fact may be viewed from the 
father’s side. We see fathers whose lives seem to be bound up in their sons’ 
lives. 1. This often altogether apart from the character of the son. The 
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not this pl 
for you?’”’ 
erts, 
““A sentence well 
couched takes 
both the sense 
and the under- 
standing. I 
love not’ those 
cart-rope speeches 
that are longer 
than the memory 
of men can fath- 
om.” — Feltham. 


easure 
— Rob- 


he recalls the 
former visit 


‘*It was necessary 
that Judah should 
remind the 
Egyptian Jord that 
it was by his ex- 
press command 
their father had 
been compelled to 
consent to the de- 
parture of Ben- 
jamin.” —Kitto. 


“The man who 
melts with social 
sympathy, though 
not allied, is than 
a thousand kins— 
men of more 
worth.” —Zuri- 
pides. 


he describes 
his father’s 
reluctance to 
part with 
Benjamin 


“ Affection in a 
philosophical 
sense, refers to the 
manner in which 
we are affected by 
anything for a con- 
tinuance, whether 
[ser or pleasants 

ut in the common 


sense, it may de- 
fined to be a 
settled bent of 


mind towards. 
particular being or 
thing.”’— C. Buck, 


a 


he offers to be 
bondman in 
place of 
Benjamin 

a“ Judah is fear- 
ful of giving 
offense by plainly 


stating that the 
death which 


threatened _ their 
father might be 
considered as 


caused by the 
Egyptian’s unjust 


father loves him though he may be very foolish and wicked (David and' 
Absalom) ; 2. It is seen in the father’s earnest and continued labor that the 
son may be clothed and educated ; 3. It is also seen in the father’s solicitude 
when his son is ill. II. This fact may also be viewed from the son’s side. 1. 


and unfounded 
suspicions.” — 
Raphall. 


b Ex. xxxii. 32. 
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“There is so little 
to redeem the dry 
mass of. follies and 
errors from which 
the materials of 
this life are com- 
posed that any- 
thing to love or to 
reverence be- 
comes, as it were, 
the Sabbath for 
the mind.” — Lyt- 
ton. 


Joseph 
reveals 
himself 


a Ge. xlii. 8; Ac. 
vii. 13. 


** He was nct will- 
ing that any should 
be witnesses of his 
own passion, or his 
brethren’s former 
faults.*’ — Kidder. 


“The very society 
of joy redoubles it; 
so that, whilst it 
lights upon my 
friend it rebounds 
upon myself, and 
the brighter his 
candle burns the 
more easily will it 


light mine.’?— 
South. 

“Joys are our 
wings, sorrows 
are our spurs.’’— 
Richter. 


he comforts his 
brethren 


b Is. xl. 2; 2 Co. ii. 
6, 7. 


c Ge. 1. 20; Ps. cv. 
17-19. 


“The decrees —of 
Providence are 
inscrutable, in 
spite of man’s 
short-sighted en- 
deayvors to dispose 
of events accord- 
ing to his own 
wishes.’’-J.Morier. 


“‘There’s a_ di- 
vinity that shapes 


Elder children should be especially tender tothe younger, for the father’s sake 
as well as their own. 2. All children should be kind and dutiful to their par- 
ents, seeing how one life should be bound up in another. — The Hive. 

A son’s affection. — While Octavius was at Samos after the battle of Actium, 
which made him master of the universe, he held a council to examine the 
prisoners who had been engaged in Antony’s party. Among the rest there was 
brought before him an old man, Metellus, oppressed with years and infirmi- 
ties. disfigured with a long beard, a neglected head of hair, and tattered 
clothes. The son of this Metellus was one of the judges; but it was with 
great difficulty he knew his father in the deplorable condition in which he saw 
him. At last, however, having recollected his features, instead of being 
ashamed to own him, he ran to embrace him, and begged Ceesar that they 
might be put to death together. — Bib. Lil. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 


1—3. (1) Joseph . . refrain, from giving away to the impulse of love, 
cause .. me, the scene too sacred for merely curious eyes. Joseph. . 
brethren,? they being known to him all along. (2) and .. aloud, lit. gave 
forth his voice in weeping. and. . heard, the officials outside heard and 
reported it to the house of Pharaoh. (8)I am Joseph, ‘“‘ The effect of this. 
announcement can be better imagined than described. Hitherto he had been 
known to his brethren as Zaphnath-paaneah. Now the voice and the appear- 
ance of their long-lost brother would rush upon their minds at the first sound 
of the familiar name, and fill them with apprehension. Probably Joseph’s 
discernment of this in their countenances was the reason why he asked so 
abruptly after Jacob.”— Pulp. Com. doth. . live ? his first question is con- 
cerning his father. and. . him, their memory silenced them. for. . 
presence, not knowing but he would avenge himself. 

The lost brother found.—(vs. 3).—I. The time having come for him to reveal 
himself, he commanded all to go out—1. That none of his subordinates might 
see the great minister of state unmanned; 2. That none might witness the 
abject repentance of his brethren, and learn their crime. II. The disclosure 
itself. 1. I am Joseph (ill. ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest”’); 2. His first 
question.. III. Its effect. 1. Silence (ill. ‘‘and he was speechless ”) ; 2.. Con- 
fusion of face; 3. Fear. They knew not what might be done to them. 

Joseph’s delicacy of feeling. — ‘‘ He cried, cause every man to go out from 
me; and there stood no man with him, while Joseph made himself known 
unto his brethren.” (Verse 1.) The deepest and tenderest feelings of the 
heart are not to be exposed to strangers. Hence all such witnesses of his 
emotion were to be put away. There are some who love to expose their feel- 
ings to others, who express their various emotions without reserve. They feel 
a sense of luxury in the display of grief. But the greatest and most exalted 
minds shrink from thus vulgarizing their feelings. They respect the sacred- 
ness of human sorrow. Our Lord, who took our human nature upon Him, 
and who was the highest example of that nature, did not announce His 
deepest truths and feelings to the multitude, but reserved them for His disci- 
ples. — Hom. Com. 


4—8. (4)come .. you,’ they prob. shrank back afraid. and .. near, 
trembling but hoping against hope. brother, hitherto a brother disguised. 
whom. . Egypt, fr.. whom therefore ye may justly expect punishment. (5) 
for . . life,« sin overruled by Divine mercy, and made subservient to the 
ends of infinite benevolence. (6) earing, this word from an Anglo-Saxon 
root wh. means ‘‘to cut ;” therefore ‘to plough.” (7) preserve . . earth, lit. 
to make you a remnant in the earth, save the family from extinction. save 
..- deliveranee, lit. to preserve your lives to a great deliverance providen- 
tial. (8) so .. God, he interprets his painful past by the light of Providence. 
father, one commentator (Murphy) interprets this term as meaning the 
‘“second author of life,” in that Joseph had saved him from famine. 

_ “Be not angry with yourselves.” —At first sight this might seem to be an 
injudicious speech, calculated to make the brethren think lightly of their guilt, 
and to remove the just impressions they now entertained of the unbrotherli- 
ness of their conduct to Joseph. And it might have been an injudicious 
speech to impenitent men; but no further view of sin can lighten its heinous- 
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ness to a really penitent sinner. Prove to him that his sin has become the 
means of untold good, and you only humble him the more, and more deeply 
convince him that while he was recklessly gratifying himself and sacrificing 
others for his own pleasure, God has been mindful of others, and, pardoning 
him, has blessed them.—Eap. Bib. 


9—11. (9) say . . him, the bearers of ill news shall be the messengers of 
glad tidings. (10) Goshen, sometimes called the ‘‘ Land of Rameses.” ‘It 


Bi C.Uil?. 


our ends, rough- 
hew them how we 
will. *-—Shakes- 
peare. 


he sendsa 
message to 
his father 


was to the east of the Nile, as lying nearest to the immigrants from Canaan; 
and neither at this time, nor in the history of the exodus, do we hear of any 
crossing of the river. But it must have extended to the Nile — witness the 
hiding of the infant Moses, and the regrets for the fish which they used to 
eat in Egypt. (Num. xi. 5.)”— Alford. (11) lest . . poverty, he preferred 
personal care to the precarious sending of occasional supplies. 

“* My son Joseph.”— Better than abundance of corn is it, to be assured that 
the lord of the granaries is his son Joseph. How blessed to know from the 
Gospel that the dispenser of universal providence and the proprietor of the 
universe is our God, for ever and ever — that our elder brother is exalted at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. Andthen the message come down unto 
me—tarry not. (So John xiv.) Faithin the Father and the Son is the cure 
for heart trouble. ‘‘ I will surely come again to take you to myself, that where 
I am there ye may be also.”— Jacobus. 


12—15. (12) Benjamin, who as a witness Jacob would more readily 
believe. mouth .. you, in your own language by an interpreter no longer. 
(13) tell . . seen, not the boy they sold into slavery but the chief counsellor 
ofaking. (14) feel. . wept, loving his brother for his own and his father’s 
sake. (15) kissed . . them,? not bestowing all his love on Benjamin alone. 
after . . him, mutual congratulations, perfect reconciliation, home news, 
bright anticipations. 

Reconciliation (vs. 15) —I. Not solicited by the guilty parties: the injured 
made the first overture. JI. Not urged by circumstances; as nearness of 
death, etc. III. Not marked by any reservation. It was full and complete: 
so full that his brothers thought it impossible; and, seventeen years after, 
begged the assurance of Joseph’s forgiveness. 

Joseph’s forgiveness.—The history of Jacob’s household had hitherto been 
full of sins against family life. Now, at last, they taste the sweetness of 
fraternal love. Joseph, against whom they had sinned, takes the initiative, 
flinging himself with tears on the neck of Benjamin, his own mother’s son, 
nearer to him than all the others. crowding his pent-up love in one long kiss. 
Then, with less of passionate affection, but more of pardoning love, he kisses 
his contrite brothers. The offender is ever less ready to show love than the 
offended. The first step towards reconciliation, whether of man with man or 
of man with God, comes from the aggrieved. So was it in Pharaoh’s throne- 
room on that long past day: so isitstill in the audience chamber of heaven.— 
A. Maclaren. 


16—20. (16) fame, report, history. it .. well, lit. it was good in the eyes 
of Pharaoh. (17) Pharaoh considerately meets Joseph’s probable delicacy in 
inviting strangers, by inviting them himself. (18) give .. Egypt, a royal 
recompense to Joseph. eat... land,* the very best of the fara mee (19) 
wagons, wheeled vehicles anc. used in Egypt. (20) regard . . stuff, be not 
parsimoniously anxious to gather all together, and thus delay the journey. 
good . . yours, the good of the future should exempt us fr. anxiety 
concerning present things. 

Royal bounty (vs. 20.).—I. What Pharaoh did to Joseph was for Joseph’s 
sake What he did for Joseph’s brethren was not for their sake, but Joseph’s. 
II. What the Great King does for us is for the sake of our Brother, not for 
our own. 

Pharaoh’s invitation. —His invitation is accompanied with more liberal 
offers than those of his trusted servant. Joseph only desired them to bring 
all the property they had ; but Pharaoh bids them disregard their household 
goods, as he himself would make for them an abundant and sufficient pro- 
vision. (Verses 10-20.) The ‘‘ good of all the land of Egypt” was theirs. 


Christ seems to 
send from heaven, 
and say unto us in 
like sort, God hath 
made me lord of 
all; come up unto 
me, tarry not.— 
Trapp. 


‘“ Kind hearts are 
more than coro- 
nets, and_ simple 
faith than Norman 

lood.’’ -— Tenny- 
son. 


he embraces 
all his 
brethren 


a Ac. vii. 14, 15. 
b Ps. xxx. 5, 


““The cheapest of 
all things is kind- 
ness, its exercise 
requiring the least 
possible _ trouble 
and self-sacrifice. 
‘Win hearts,’ said 
Burleigh to Queen 
Elizabeth,‘and you 


have all men’s 
hearts and _ pur- 
ses.’ ’— Smiles. 


““When people 
meet after long 
absence they fall 
on each other’s 
shoulder or neck, 
and kiss or smell 
the part.’’- Roberts. 


Pharaoh’s 
command to 
Joseph 


cNu xviii. 12, 29. 
Stuff (Ge xxxi. 
av; 1S. x. 22, xxv. 
18, etc.), furniture 
baggage of an 
army or traveler. 


‘*The people are 
fashioned ac- 
cording to the 
example of their 
king; and_ edicts 
are of less power 
than the model 


Pharaoh will even have them brought to Egypt with all possible speed and 
comfort. He gives orders for wagons to fetch them. They could only have 


which his life ex- 
hibits.” Claudian. 


GENESIS. Chap. xlvi. 1—7. 


Joseph’s 
1 
“injunction 


@2 Ki. v. 22; Zech. 
iif. 4, 


“The last, 
fruit which 
comes to late per- 
fection, even in 


this favor by royal command, for it was strictly forbidden that wagons should 
be taken out of Egypt. His great liberality towards this family tells us how 
high Joseph was in his esteem. He wanted to express the gratitude of the 
nation to so great a benefactor.” — Hom. Com. 


21—24, (21) gave .. way, for the journey two and fro. ‘‘ The carriages 
here referred to were small two-wheeled vehicles suitable for a flat country 
like Egypt, or for traversing roadless deserts. They were usually drawn by 
cattle, and employed for carrying agricultural produce.” — Pulp. Com. (22) 
gave .. vraiment, such presents still common in the E. Benjamin.. 
raiment,* as an evident token to Jacob that he sympathized with him in his 
love to Benjamin. (23) sent . .. manner, etc., as a pledge and foretaste of 
better things in store. (24) see... away, lit. be not stirred,z e. donot fall 
into contentions; do not give way to criminations and recriminations. 


best|Joseph had not forgotten their old quarrelsome disposition. 


Christians walking harmoniously on the road of life. — They whom Joseph 
thus addressed were all—I. Members of the same family. Brethren: the 


the kindliestlrelations Christians bear to each other (1 Pet. iii. 6; Rom. xii. 10; Heb. xiii. 


soul, is tenderness} |). 


toward the hard, 
forbearance toward 
the 
warmth of heart 
toward the cold, 
philanthropy _ to- 
ward the misan- 


II. Partakers of the same grace, forgiven ourselves, we are to be forgiving. 
III. Associates in the same service, concerted action is required of us. IV. 


unfortunate.|Traveling to the same home. —J. F’. Poulter. 


Trivial dissensions. — Dr. Cannon was once appealed to by a certain church 
where there was a great commotion in regard to the point, whether in newly 
painting their church edifice the color should be white or yellow. When the 


thropic.”’—ichter.\committee had stated their case, and with an emphasis, not to say acrimony, 


they return 
to Jacob 


b Ju. xxiv. 11, 34, 
41; Ps. cxxvi. 1. 


cGe xlvi. 80. 
“Tis strange — 
but true; for 
truth is always 
strange; stranger 
than fiction.’”’ — 
Byron. 


“Though it be 
honest, it is never 
good to bring bad 
news. Give to a 
gracious message 
an host of tongues; 
but let ill tidings 
tell themselves, 
when they be 
left.””» — Shakes- 
peare. 


B.C 1706. 


God 

encourages 
acob to go 

into Egypt 


d Ge. xxviii 10, 13, 
pode 23-25, xxxi. 


eGe xxvili. 15. 
Ex. iii. 18. 

S Ac. vil. 15. 

g Ge. xlv. 20. 


which gave sad proof of the existence of a fearful feud upon the unimportant 
question, the doctor quietly said, ‘‘I should advise you, on the whole, to 
paint the house black. It is cheap, and a good color to wear, and eminently 
appropriate for a body that ought to go in mourning over such a foolish 
quarrel among its members.” — Homiletic Encylopedia. 


25—28. (25) eame.. father, and to his great delight Benjamin was 
safe. (26) fainted,’ 7. e. could scarcely believe so strange a tale. (27) told, 
z. e. about Joseph’s invitation and promise (see vs. 9-11). saw .. revived, 
“Warmth and life returned to his spirit,”— Alford. His doubts removed 
and his soul was cheered by what he saw. (28) said... enough, Iam con- 
vinced and satisfied. see .. die,° the sight of the prosperity of one so dear 
will make death easy. 

The joyful news told to Jacob. —I. It is, at first, received with incredulity. 
II. It is afterwards accepted upon outward evidence. III. It enabled Jacob 
to vindicate his old character. 1. His faith triumphs. 2. His dark destiny is 
about to be cleared up. 3. He anticipates his peaceful end. — 7. H. Leale. 

Jacob — Nothing is said of his reception of the gifts, nor is it intimated that 
he was particularly affected by the report of his son’s glory in Egypt ;.it was 
enough for him that he was alive. Though the sight of Benjamin, an hour 
before this time, would have appeared to him a sufficient happiness for this. 
world, yet now he enjoys not only that, but cherishes the hope of seeing and 
embracing once more the son whose loss he had mourned year after year in. 
bitterness of soul. — Bush. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 


1—7. (1) Beersheba . . Isaac,? a place hallowed by sacred memories 
where Abraham and Jacob had acknowledged God. (2) Israel . . Jacob, 
called by his old name bec. he would not at first prevail in Egypt. (3) fear 
.. Egypt, seasonable encouragement. He perhaps remembered Abraham’s. 
peril in the land of the Pharaohs. (4) down .. again,‘ the Divine presence 
a guarantee of safety. Joseph .. eyes, 7. e. when dying, Joseph shall stand 
beside thee, and perform the last office of filial piety in closing thine eyes. (5) 
sons .. father,’ they cared for him as the chief thing they brought fr. 
Canaan. (6) goods,’ leaving behind only what was valueless or immovable. 
(7) daughters, wh. implies that there were more than the onenamed. all. . 
Egypt, in all seventy. souls. 

Fear not to go down into Egypt (vs. 3.) —I. The position in which Jacob was 
placed. He must have shuddered at the thought of going to dwell among 


Chap. xlvi, 8—18. GENESIS. 

heathen strangers. 1. It was a new scene and likely to be a trying one; 2. 
‘Yet the way was evidently appointed for him, and therefore he resolved to go. 
II. What is frequently the position of believers now ; they are called to perils 
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“Who is it that 
called time the 


and temptations altogether untried. At such seasons let them —1. Imitate|avenger, yet failed 


Jacob’s example; then shall they have—(1) His companion ; (2) His promise. 
2. Exercise his confidence. — Spurgeon. 


to see that death 
was the consoler ? 
What mortal af- 


Emigrate, but not without God. — Horace Greeley, long ago, set the fashionjflictions are there 


of saying, “Go West, young man, go West;” and there is wisdom in the 
advice, provided it be conjoined with the admonition, ‘‘ But don’t go without 
your God.” Perhaps some here are meditating on the propriety of their push- 
ing away into the places where the labor market is not overstocked, and the 
opportunities are far better than they are in a comparatively crowded city 
such as this. Nor do we say a word against the project. Go, by all means, if 
you are not afraid to work ; but remember the sacrifice at Beer-sheba, and 
don’t go without your God. Too many have done that, and have gone toruin. 
But take Him with you, and He will be ‘‘ your shield and your exceeding great 
reward.” — W. M. Taylor. 


8—15. (8) names . . Egypt, must be construed with considerable latitude, 
since Joseph is enumerated with those who ‘‘came in.” (9) Hanoehe (inz- 


tiated). Phallu (distinguished) or Pallu. Hezron® (enclosed). Carmi (vine- 
dresser). (10) Jemuele (day of God) or Nemuel. Jamin (right hand). Chad 
(united). Jachin (firmness) or Jarib. Zohar (whiteness) or Zerah. Shaul 
(desired). (11) Gershon? (expulsion) or Gershom. Kohath: (assembly) fr. 


whom descended the Kohathites, one of the three grt. fams. of the tr. of Levi. 
Merari’ (unhappy). (12) Er . . Canaan, see xxxviii. 6-10. Hamul (spared). 
(18) Tola (a worm). Phuvah (mouth) also Puag and Puah.* Job (?desire) or 
Jashub‘ (he turns). Shimron (watch post). (14)Sered (fear). Elon (an oak). 
Jahleel (whom God has made sick). (15) all. . three, 7. e. including Jacob, 
but exclusive of Er, Onan, and prob. Leah herself. 

The children of Israel in Egypt. — This document is one that would be of 
the highest importance to the Israelites when taking possession of Canaan, 
being, as it were, their title-deed to the land. Accordingly we find that it is 
drawn up in legal manner, representing as sons some who were really grand- 
sons. but who took as heads of families the place usually held by sons. We 
next find that it represents them all as born in Canaan, not in a natural sense, 
but as the rightful heirs of the country. Technically, every head of a family 
was born in Canaan, and thus the danger was obviated of an objection to the 
possession of this rank being accorded to one born in Egypt. — R. P. Smith. 


16—18. (16) Ziphion (a looking out) or Zephon.j Hagegi (festive). Shuni 


(quiet). Ezbon (a worker) or Ozni.* Eri (watching). Arodi (wild ass) or 
Arod.’ Areli (lion of God). (17) Jimnah”™ (good fortune) or Imna.” Isuah? 
(level). Beriah (son of evil). Serah (abundance) or Sarah. Heber (society). 


Malchiel (God’s king). (18) whom. . daughter, see xxix. 24. 

The province of history. —Under the green foliage and blossoming fruit 
trees of to-day, there lie, rotting slower or faster, the forests of all other years 
and days. Some have rotted fast, plants of annual growth, and are long since 
quite gone to inorganic mold; others are like the aloe, growths that last a 
thousand or three thousand years. You will find them in all stages of decay 
and preservation ; down deep to the beginnings of the history of man. Think 
where our alphabetic letters came from, where our speech itself came from ; 
the cookeries we live by, the masonries we lodge under! You will find 
fibrous roots of this day’s occurrences among the dust of Cadmus and _ Tris- 
megistus, of Tubalcain and Triptolemus; the tap-roots of them are with 
Father Adam himself and the cinders of Eve’s first fire! At the bottom there 
is no perfect history ; there is none such conceivable. All past centuries have 
rotted down, and gone confusedly dumb and quiet, even as that seventeenth 
is now threatening to do. Histories are as perfect as the historian is wise, and 
as he is gifted with an eye and asoul! For the leafy blossoming present time 
springs from the whole past, remembered and unrememberable, so confusedly 
as we say :—and truly the art of history, the grand difference between a 
Dryasdust and a sacred poet, is very much even this:—To distinguish well 
what does still reach to the surface, and is alive and frondent for us; and 


to which death 
does not bring full 
remedy? What 
hurts of hope and 
body does it not 
repair? ‘Thisis a 
sharp medicine,’ 
said Raleigh, 
speaking of the 
axe, ‘but it cures 
all disorders.’ ”?— 
Simms. 


the names of 
the Children 
of Israel 


the children 
of Leah 


a Ex. vi. 14; Nu. 
xxvi.5; 1 Ch. v. 3. 
b Nu. xxvi. 6; 1 Ch. 
v. 3. 

cNu. xxvi. 12; 1 
Ch. iv. 24. 

d@ 1 Ch. vi. 16. 
eHx. vi. 16,- 18; 
Nu. iii. 17, 19, 27. 
\f Ex. vi. 16, 19; 1 
Ch. vi. 1, 16 


~what reaches no longer to the surface, but molders safe underground, never 


Nu. xxvi. 28. 
h1 Ch. vii. 1. 


iNu. xxvi. 24; 1 
Ch. vii. 1. 


the children 

of Zilpah 

gj Nu. xxvi. 15. 

k Nu. xxvi. 16. 

¢Nu. xxvi. 17. 

m Nu. xxvi. 44. 

n1Ch vii. 30. 

o Nu. xxvi. 46. 

““It was a charin- 

ing fancy of the 

Pythagoreans to 

exchange names 

when they met, 
that so they might 
partake of the vir- 
tues each admired 
in the other. And, 
knowing the pow- 
er of names, they 
used only such as 
were musical and 

pleasing.’’— A, B. 

Alcott. 

“ Favor or disap- 
ointment has 
een often con- 

ceded as the name 

of the claimant 
has affected us; 
and the accidental 
affinity or coinci- 
dence of a name, 
connected with 
ridicule or hatred, 
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with pleasure or 
disgust, has oper- 
ated like magic.” 
— Disraeli. 


the children 
of Rachel 


a Nu. xxvi. 38, 40; 
1Ch. vii. 6, 7; viii. 


158. 

b Nu. xxvi. 38. 
41; 1Ch. viii... 
c Nu, xxvi. 38. 
ad1cCh. vii 12. 
e1 Ch. viii. 1. 
f 1Ch. viii. 5. 


“In honest truth, 
aname given to a 
man is no better 
thana skin given 
to him; what is 
not natively his 
own falls off, and 
comes to nothing.’’ 
—Landor. 


** The present state 
of things is the 
consequence of 
the past. If we 
act only for our- 
selves, to neglect 
the study of his- 
tory is not pra- 
dent, if entrusted 
with the care of 
others it is not 
just.’’'—Johnson. 


the children of 
Bilhah 


g Nu. xxvi. 42. 
h1Ch. vii. 13. 


‘*To study history 
is to study liter- 
ature. No trifle is 
to be neglected. 
A moldering metal 
is a letter of 
twenty centuries. 
Antiquities which 
have been beau- 
tifully called his- 
tory defaced, com- 
pose its fullest 
commentar y.’”’— 
Wilmott. 


meeting of 
tees h and 


aco 
i‘* A word almost 
reserved for Divine 
appearances: and 
Knobel thinks it is 
used here accord- 
ing with the royal 
pone with which 

oseph was __in- 
vested.” — Alford 
Jj As men say, ** See 
Naples and die, 


to send forth leaves or fruit for mankind any more: of the former we shall 
rejoice to hear ; to hear of the latter will be an affliction to us. — Carlyle. 


19—22. (19) Rachel . . wife, his wife par excellence. (20) Manasseh (who 
makes forget). Ephraim (very fruitful). (21) Belah (destruction) or Bela. 
Becher (a young camel), elsewhere omitted.’ Ashbel (opinion of God). 
Gera (a seed) Naaman (pleasantness). Ehi (my brother), also Ariram* and 
Aher,? and Aharah.¢ Rosh (chief). Muppim or perh. Shuphan (? serpent) and 
Shephuphan.f Huppim (coverings). Ard (? fugitive). (22) fourteen, 7. e, 
Rachel’s two sons and their children. 

The family migration. —1. The departure from Canaan. II. The reunion 
in Egypt. III. The abode in Goshen. Why was Joseph so anxious to 
establish his father’s family in Goshen? Joseph felt that there were many 
dangers incident to the sojourn of the ‘‘ Hebrews,” his kinsfolk, in Egypt, 
1. The danger of quarrels. The Egyptians might become jealous of the 
foreigners in their land. 2. The danger from heathenism. There was much 
idolatry and animal worship in Egypt. 38. The danger of his kinsmen for- 
getting Canaan as the land where their lot as a nation was fixed by God. He 
did not want them to be Egyptianized. They must as far as possible, be kept 
a ‘‘separate” people.—W. S. Smith. 

What isin a name ?— An answer to this question depends upon the name which 
you mean. Give methe name of some men, and I immediately think of virtue, 
intelligence, charity, eloquence, &c., as associated with them ; the name of 
other men, and the opposite associations are awoke within me. Speak or 
write the name of God, and what grand ideas are couched within it! The 
name of Jesus, what endless beauties, mercies, &c., are embodied there! 
The ‘‘ new name” which is given to the Christian conqueror, how full of gra- 
cious and happy meaning! As there is so much importance in a name, every 
man ought to guard his name. Every Christian should be jealous to retain 
his name in untarnished honor and purity. As no heir can claim the in- 
heritance if he have not the proper name, so no man can claim heaven if he 
have not the right name in his heart, and in the Lamb’s Book of Life.— Bate. 


23—27. (23) Hushim (the hasting) or Shuhan.¢ 
allots). Guni (colored). Jezer (imagination). 
lum.* (25) Laban .. daughter, see xxix. 29. 
and his father and two sons. 

Small beginnings (vs. 27).—Only 70 souls; yet—I. The foundation of a 
nation. II. Destined presently to overturn the power and pride of Egypt. 
III. Designed, in the providence of God to give to the world its only inspired 
teachers and its great Redeemer. 

“‘ Three score and sia.”—According to the LXX. the number of Joseph’s 
sons was nine ; and the number of those who came with Jacob into Egypt 
seventy-five, a number adopted by Stephen (Acts vii. 14). The apparent con- 
fusion in these different numbers, sixty-six, seventy, seventy-five, will disappear 
if it be observed that the first takes no account of Jacob, Joseph, Manasseh, and 
Ephraim, while they are as palpably included in the second computation. 
and that Stephen simply adds to the seventy of ver. 27 the five grandsons of 
Joseph who are mentioned in the Septuagint version, from which he quoted, 
or to the sixty-six of ver. 26 the nine mentioned above, consisting of Jacob, 
Joseph, Manasseh, Ephraim, and Joseph’s five grandsons, thus making 
seventy-five in all. There is thus no irreconcilable contradiction between the 
Hebrew historian and the Christian orator.— Pulp. Com. 


(24) Jahzeel (whom God 
Shillem (requital) or Shal- 
(27) all . . ten, 7. e. Joseph 


28—30. (28) to Goshen, 7. e. in order that Joseph might point out to Judah 
the land of Goshen. (29) made . . chariot, lt. bound his chariot, i. e., 
harnessed his horses to it. presented,’ appeared. fell . . neek, commenta-: 
tors generally agree that it was Joseph who fell upon Jacob’s neck, but Mai- 
monides regards Jacob as the subject. The construction in the Heb. permits. 
either. (30)now . . alive, he had lived to see all he wished in this world./ 

Duty and filial piety combined. — A beautiful combination of official duty 
and filial piety! The whole land of Egypt is suffering from famine. Joseph 
is the controller and administrator of the resources of the land. -He does not. 
abandon his position and go away to Canaan ; but he gets the chariot out and 
he must go part of the road. ‘‘I know I am father to Pharaoh and all his 


great people. I shall not be away long; I shall soon be back again to my 


Chap. xlvii. 1—4. GENESIS. 


duties. I must go a little way to meet the old man from home.” 


ever we be in life, we can add a little sentiment to our life. 


; Yes, I don’t 
care what our duties are, we can add a little pathos to them if we like ; what 
And what is lifelis 
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meaning that there 
nothing more 


without sentimeut? What are the flowers without an occasional sprinkling|beautiful to be 


of dew? It may be a grand thing to sit on high stool and wait till the old/See?- 


man comes upstairs. But it 
chivalry,” to come off the stool and goaway to meet him a mile or two on the 
road. Your home will be a better home —I don’t care how poor the cot — 
if you will have a little sentiment in you, a little tenderness and nice feeling. 
These are things that sweeten life. Idon’t want a man to wait until there is 
an earthquake in order that he may call and say, “ How do you do?” I don’t 
want a man to do earthquakes for me. Sometimes I want a chair handed, 
and a door opened, and a kind pressure of the hand, and a gentle word. And 
as for the earthquakes, why — wait until they come. — J. Parker. 


31—34. (31) shew, inform. (82) shepherds .. cattle, Joseph does not 
conceal his extraction. (83) what.. occupation? this question was 
rendered necessary by the strict distinction of caste prevalent in Egypt. (84) 
thy .. cattle, ‘‘ This would be the sufficient ground on which the district 
of Goshen would be granted to them, as keeping them more by themselves, 
and out of contact with the Egyptian people. — Jacobus. for. . shepherds, 
who for the most part led anomadiclife. abomination, object of contempt, 
scorn. Egyptians, who lived in cities. 

Not ashamed of parentage. — Joseph, a prince, was no whit ashamed of the 
poor old shepherd, before so many of his compeers and other courtiers, that 
accompanied him, and abominated such kind of persons. Colonel Edwards is 
much commended for his ingenuous reply to a countryman of his, newly come 
to him, into the low countries, out of Scotland. This fellow, desiring enter- 
tainment of him, told him, my lord, his father and such knights and 
gentlemen, his cousins and kinsmen, were in good health. ‘‘Gentlemen,” 

uoth Colonel Edwards to his friends by, ‘* believe not one word he says; my 
fires is but a poor banker, whom this knave would make a lord, to curry 
favor with me, and make you believe I am a great man born.” The truly 
virtuous and valorous are no whit ashamed of their mean parentage. — J. 
Trapp. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 


“There appears 


is an infinitely grander thing, a “lordlier/much joy in him, 


even so much, that 
joy could not show 
itself modest 
enough without a 
hadve of bitterness, 
Akind overflow cf 
kindness,— there 
are no faces truer 
than those that are 
so washed,’’— 
Shakespeare. 


his advice to 
his brethren 


“The Egyptians 
detested the very 
sight of a shepherd, 
from @& remem- 
brance of the in- 
juries which they 
had recently sus- 
tained from the 
pastoral kings ; for 
when the sons of 
Jacob stood before 
Pharaoh, these o 

pressors had only 
vacated the coun- 
try about 36 years. 


1—4. (1) Joseph . . Pharaoh, loyal to the king as well as kind to his|Pharaoh 


family. (2)some.. 
number with the Egyptians. 


five, not a selected five. 


The number five is a favorite|imquires 
(3) what . . occupation ? the question Joseph 


eir 


expected. they said, etc., their reply indicates their confidence in the wis- occupation 


dom of Joseph. (4) for.. 
prophecy (see ch. xv. 13). 
their own land. 


come, an unconscious fulfilment of an ancient|« yo that hath a 
for . . flocks, two years of famine had exhausted|trade hath an es- 


tate; and he that 


Pharaoh’s question to the brethren of Joseph (vs. 8). —The words of the text/2@th @ calling hath 


—I. Imply that each of us has, or is intended to have, an occupation. II. 
Lead us to inquire into the nature of this occupation, with respect to different 
classes of individuals. Look at—1. The man whose whole time is taken up 
in the accumulation of earthly wealth; 2. He whose thoughts and time are 
engrossed with the pursuit of worldly glory; 3. He who devotes himself to 
earthly pleasures and sinful enjoyments; 4. The Christian. What is his 
occupation? He is ‘‘ about his father’s business.” — Coates. 

Importance of an occupation. —Seventeen years ago there was a fair girl so 
pure, so lovely, so refined, that she still rises to my mind as almost akin to 
angels. She was wooed and ultimately won by a handsome young man of 
considerable wealth. He sported a fine team, delighted in hunting, and kept 
a fine pack of hounds. He neither played cards, drank wine, nor used tobacco. 
He had no occupation, no calling, no trade. He lived on his money, the 
interest of which alone would have supported a family handsomely. I never saw 
the fair bride again until a few days ago. Seventeen years had passed away, 
and with them her beauty and her youth; her husband’s fortune and his life, 
during the latter part of which they lived in a log-cabin on the banks of the 
Ohio river, near Blennerhasset’s Island ; a whole family in one single room, 
subsisting on water, fat bacon, and corn bread. The husband had no business 
capacity. He was a gentleman of education, of refinement, of noble impulses ; 


a place of profit 
and honor. A 
ploughman on his 
legs is higher than 
a@- gentleman on 
his knees.” — 
Franklin, 


“* There is nothing 
so useful to man in 
general, nor so 
beneficial to par- 
ticular _ societies 
and individuals, as 
trade. This is that 
alma mater at 
whose plentiful 
breast all mankind 
are pnourished,’’ — 
Fielding. 


“T protest against 
the unfair distri- 
bution of the 
world’s work, 
which can only be 
well done when 
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every man and 
woman is fitted to 
work, left free to 
chose the fieid in 
which to_ work, 
and condemued 
by public opinion 
if they refuse to 
work ~-Celia Bur- 
leigh. 


Pharaoh 
gives them 
the land of 
Goshen 


a Pr. xxii. 29. 


b ‘* Prob. the aged 
patriarch, with the 
conscious dignity 
of a prophet prayed 
for blessings upon 
Pharaoh.”—S pk . 
Com. 


Meeting of 
Pharaoh and 
Joseph 


cGe. xxxv. 28; Job 
xiv. 1; Ge. xxv. 


axis) 1461 
Pes tia 11- Ps. 
xxxix. 5; xc. 10, 12; 
Jas. iv. 15; He. xi. 
13; 1 Ch. xxix. 15; 
Ps. cxix. 19: 


“The Jews speuk 
of Jacob’s seven 
afflictions: (1) the 

ersecution of 

sau; (2) the in- 
justice of Laban; 
(3) the result of his 
wrestiing with the 
Angel; (4) the vio- 
lation of Dinah; (5) 
the loss of Joseph; 
(6) the imprison- 
ment of Simeon; 
(7) the departure of 
Benj o - in fof 
Egypt. They might 
well have added 
the death of 
Rachel.”— Schu- 
mann. 


Joseph 
provides for 
his brethren 


e1Ti. v.48. 


**You are so to put 
forth the power 
that God has given 
you; you ure 60 to 
give, and sacrifice 


but when his money was gone, he could get no employment, simply because 
he did not know how to do anything. Fora while he floundered about, first 
trying one thing, then another, but ‘‘ failure” was-written on them all He, 
however, finally obtained a situation ; the labor was great, the compensation 
small; it was that or starvation ; in his heroic efforts to discharge his duty 
acceptably he overworked himself and died, leaving his widow and six girls in 
utter destitution. In seventeen years the sweet and joyous and beautiful girl 
had become a broken-hearted, careworn, poverty-stricken widow, with a 
houseful of helpless children.— Hall. 


5—7. (5) saying,* etc., words of congratulation. (6) land . . thee, to 
select from. Goshen .. dwell, settled in a border province they might serve 
as a protection for Egypt. activity, the idea of that is strength, as of twisted 
rope. (7) Jaecob.. Pharaoh, this a visit of ceremony: the former one of 
business. blessed,’ not merely salutation, but a prayer to God in behalf of 
the person saluted. 

Filial conduct.—The story is told of the Dean of Canterbury, afterwards 
Archbishop Tillotson, that one day after he had attained his churchly honors, 
an old man from the country, with uncouth manners, called at his door and 
inquired for John Tillotson. The footman was about to dismiss him with 
scorn, for presuming to ask in that familiar way for his master, when the 
Archbishop caught sight of his visitor and flew down the stairs to embrace 


7,|years. 


the old man before all the servants, exclaiming with tones of geuuine delight, 
“It is my beloved father!” — F. EH. Clark, 


8—10. (8) how . . thou? the king impressed with the venerable aspect 
of the patriarch. This question is yet customary among Orientals (9) 
pilgrimage, lit. sojournings. few,° as comp. with those of his ancestors. 
evil, full of sorrow. have .. been, he reckoned life by days as well as 
have.. pilgrimage,’ old as I appear, my ancestors have yet lived 
to a greater age. (10) went .. Pharaoh, to die in Goshen seventeen yrs. 
after. 

Old year’s theme ;: ‘‘ How old art thou ?”,—I. A common question. II. A 
solemn question. 1. It is the solemnity of memory. 2. It is the solemnity of 
responsibility. 8. The question ought to create a solemn gratitude. III. Jacob’s 
answer. IV. His life measured. ‘‘ Days.” It is best not to take life in the 
lump, but to study it in detail. V. His life described. VI. His life short. 
1. He compared them with the ages of his fathers, and they seemed few. 
2. Compared with the solemn eternity, how short is our mortal career! 
VII. His life evil. A biography whose lines were written in tears. VIII. His 


life a pilgrimage. — Chas. F. Deems. 

Two ways of measuring life.— There was a very old man— eighty-three 
years of age — and somebody said to the old man, ‘‘ How old are you?” He 
said, ‘‘I am three years old.” ‘‘Three years old?” was the reply, ‘‘ Why, 
you are eighty-three!” ‘‘No,” hesaid. ‘* My body is eighty-three years old, 
but my soul is only three years old. My old life is eighty years old, but 
my new life is three years old. I did not begin to live till three 
years ago. So my soul is only three years old,” A person was asked, 
‘‘Where were you born—in Brighton?” The man said, ‘“‘I was. born in 
London, and I was born in Liverpool!” ‘‘How can you be born in two 
places?” wasthereply. ‘‘ If you were born in London, you could not be born 
in Liverpool.” ‘I was,” said the man, ‘‘and I will let you see how that was. 
My body was born in London, but my soul was born in Liverpool. It was 
not till I lived in Liverpool that I cared about my soul!” —J. Vaughan. 


11—-12. (11) placed, caused to dwell. Rameses, a city wh. may not now 
have existed, but named _ by anticipation. (12) according. . families,: 7. e. 
ace. to the mouth of the little ones, 7. e. their number and their wants. 

Abd-el-Kader’s intercession.—A mongst the incidents connected with the life 
of that extraordinary man, Abd-el-Kader, there is one which shows with what 
an extraordinary power of eloquence he was endowed, even while yet little 
more than aboy. It seems that his father, Sidi Ma-hi-el Din, who was oneof 
the most celebrated marabouts, or priests, of the province of Oran, organized 
a conspiracy, the object of which was to free the Arabs from the dominion of 
Turkey, and to form their straggling and dispersed tribes into one mighty 
nation, his favorite son being pointed out as their destined leader and liber- 
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ator. Before the time for striking the decisive blow had arrived, however,| B.c. cir. 1706. 


the conspiracy had become known to the Bey Hassan, who was governor of 
the province; and he resolved to rid himself and his master of their powerful 
enemy. The marabout, Ma-hi-el Din, was entrapped into the power of the 
Bey, and thrown into prison to die. Torescue him, either by stratagem or 


by force of arms, was impossible; and all had been lost but for the daring ape 


to give, as to earn 
the eulogium pro- 
nounced on the 
woman, ‘She hath 
what she 
Do it now. 


resolve and subduing eloquence of his son. Abd-el-Kader, at the imminent/If you intend to do 


hazard of his own life, presented himself before the tribunal of the Bey, and 
there he pleaded the cause of his father with such power, that he at once 
obtained an order for his liberation. The Bey was subdued by the eloquence 
of the noble youth, and the father was set at liberty, upon condition that he 
should at once quit the country, 


13—17. (13) no. . land, 7. e. none comparatively. fainted, the people 
rostrated and spiritless. (14) brought. . house, who in this matter was 
haraoh’s steward. (15) give, the buyers become beggars. (16) eattle, 
this a wide measure resulting in the preservation of the cattle. To a famish- 
ing people cattle have no value, and must necessarily die of starvation. 
horses, first mention of the horse in the Bible. 
The horse.—- Heb. words trans. horse in Bible are sus = heavy H. for war- 
chariot, and parash = H. for riding, esp. cavalry. The original country of 
H. not known. In regard to claim of Arabia, see Kitto on Jos. xi. 6. Until 


a mean thing, wait 
till to-morrow; if 
you are to do a 
noble thing, do it 
now! ’"—Guthrie. 


the history of 
the famine 


(17)|the cattle 


bought 


‘« This gives the 
force to the strong 


then H. not named, save in Egypt (Ge. xlix.17; Ex. ix.3, xv. 21; De. xvii. 16).|—that the multi- 


Strabo (time of Christ) describes Arabia as without H. This may explain why 
Moses did not contemplate that the Jews would ever go to Arabia, but Egypt, 
for H. (De. xvii. 16), and why Solomon, 460 yrs. after, obtained his cavalry 
from that country (1 K. x. 28, 29).—Topics. 


18—22. (18) ended . . year, 7. e. from the failing of their money. lands, 
wh. they were no longer able to cultivate. (19) die .. land, we by starva- 
tion, and our land perish through lack of tillage. desolate, barren and 
depopulated. (20) bought .. land, which seems to indicate that Pharaoh 
had not up to this time been the absolute possessor of the land. (21) 
removed . . thereof,* brought them fr. outlying districts near to the stores 
of corn, to furnish them more easily with food, and with occupation. (22) 
land .. not,’ ‘‘The Egyptian priesthood was already placed by Pharaoh 
upon an independent and separate basis. Wilkinson shows from the monu- 
ments that only the kings and priests and the military (who held lands of the 
king) are represented as landowners. Heeren finds in his researches that a 
greater, perhaps the greatest and best, part of the land was in the possossion 
of the priests.” — Jacobus. 

Joseph’s administration. — The famine was sore in the land. The private 
supplies of the people being exhausted, they were obliged to purchase. Joseph’s 
foresight had filled the granaries with corn, and therefore to him the people 
applied. The inhabitants, with the nations around first parted with their 
money, for the necessaries of life must be had. This enriched the king's 
treasury ; and without injustice, for the corn which was stored up was bought 
with his own private money. When the people’s money failed they brought 
their cattle. And when they had parted with these, they brought their land ; 
and, lastly, their persons. ‘The effect of all this was, that everything became 
the property of the state, On behalf of Pharaoh, Joseph could say, ‘‘I have 
bought you.” But thereby they did not become bondsmen. The term signi- 
fies rather, ‘‘ Ihave acquired you.” There is simply to be a fixed income tax. 
— Hom. Com. 


23—26. (23) seed. . land, this was undoubtedly the last year of the 
famine ; perh. their cattle were restored also to work it. (24) fifth . . own, 
“The royalty here proposed for the occupiers of the land to pay does not, says 
Knobel, appear exorbitant. The tenth of the produce of the soil, and also of 
the flocks, seems to have been a common royal tribute (1 Sam. viii. 15, 17 ; 
Levit. xxvii. 30). The kings of Syria received from the conquered Jews (1 
Macc. x. 3) a third part of the seed, (7. e. cereal crops), and half the fruit of the 
trees. — Alford. (25) thou . . lives, hence we gratefully obey. (26) law . 
part, ever after, though the land became the people’s, the fifth part of the 
produce went into the coffers of the State. . ; ; 

The monuments and the history of Egypt. — It is hardly possible to imagine 


tude have no habit 
of self-reliance or 
original action.”— 
Emerson. 


the land 
bought 


a Gen. xli. 48. 
b Ezra vii. 24. 


“The amelioration 
of the condition of 
mankind, and the 
increase of hu- 
man happiness 
ought to be the 
leading objects 
of every political 
institution, and 
the aim of every 
individual, ac- 
cording to the 
measure of the 
power.” — Hamil- 
ton. 


Joseph gives 
seed to sow 
the land 


we statesman, 
we are told. 
should follow pub- 
lic opinion. 
Doubtless, as a 


-|coachman follows 


his horses; having 
firm hold on the 
reins, and guiding 
them.” — Hare. 
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B. c. cir. 1706. ja greater contrast than is eee between the she eae and the penn 
“ none of Egypt. The monuments tell of a native monarchy flourishing among the 
oe oe S rateril ee ose of the East ; its kings little less than demi-gods ; its priesthood 
even for the pres-lendued with a sanctity revered in distant lands ; its chariots and horses pour- 
pa higaees pce ate ing out to battle under the banners of a thousand gods; the nations of the 
inely extends the|earth bringing tribute ; and art and luxury carried to an extent only possible 
respect due to the|to a numerous population, with abundant material resources and a high mental 
ona good/development. This testimony is confirmed by the position of Egypt in the 
De elian nvor his|Holy Scriptures, where her rulers are found showing hospitality to the father 
person.” Junius.|of the faithful, or reducing his discendants into bondage. Still, we only know 
pigechereat fe,|that Egypt was a great power before Israel was a nation. It gleams out of a 
rascal herd for|remote antiquity with a splendor that cannot be denied ; but tbe splendor is a 
the selfsame ac-|prehistoric memory, separated from authentic chronology by a gulf which 
Hone, if gauceeee nothing but the Bible can span. With the first page of secular history 
grossly lavish. in/Ancient Egypt is already dead. The Pharaohs have become a tradition, the 
their praise.”|temples and altars are shrouded in mystery, the fleets and armies have dis- 


— Thomson. appeared, the people are reduced to inexorable servitude. — Canon Trevor. 
approaching 27—381. (27) dwelt, etc., anticipatory, see Ex. i.7. multiplied, beginning 
death of of the promise (ch. xlvi. 3). (28) SO .. years,* seevs, 9. (29) must die,’ asall 
Jacob must. put. . thigh, see Ge. xxiv. 2. bury.. Egypt, he firmly believed 
his posterity would inherit the land of Canaan. (80) bury . . place,? Mach- 
a Job xiv. 14;Ps./pelah. I. . Said, a son’s solemn promise to a dying father; sacredly kept. 
2h (81) swear, to give his father the fullest satisfaction. Israel . . head,¢ prob. 
poe at 14; llworshiping God. The LXX. has the rendering ‘‘on the top of his staff,” 
¢ Ge. 1. 25. which is given in Heb, xi. 21. This is obtained by a mere change in the vowel 
adel tsa, |Pmuas. : : : : 
e He. x1. 21. The children of Israel in Goshen. —I. Their quiet possession of the land. 


They had the means and appliancesof prosperity. 2. They enjoyed their free- 
“This death dom by a firm and honorable tenure. II. Their prosperity. — 7. H. Leale. 

which somerepute| Love of home in death. —It is almost the universal custom in America for 
the most dreadfuljgreat men to be buried in the place where they have mostly lived, and among 
ore ad ae their own kith and kin. Washington lies at Mount Vernon; Lincoln at 
that others call jSPringfield ; Emerson and Hawthorne under the pines of New England ; Irv- 
the only securejing on the banks of the Hudson; Clay in Kentucky. They are laid to rest 
harbor sree theInot in some central city or great structure, but where they have lived, and 
storms jp te|where their families and neighbors may accompany them in their long sleep. 

ontaigne. |  |— One Thousand New Illustrations. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGATH. 


B. C. 1689. 
oseph’s | 1—4. (1) that . . Joseph, occupied with affairs of State. Joseph still kept 
interview up communication with his kindred. look . . Ephraim, prob. intending 
with his that they should share in Jacob’s.dying blessing. (2) strengthened. revived 


dying father [by the tidings of Joseph’s approach. (8) Luz,/ Bethel. (4) and . . said, etc., 
Jacob repeats the promise to strengthen the faith of Joseph. Jacob has in 
mind the theophany at Bethel on his return from Padan-Aram. 

Jacob’s great experience. —‘‘God appeared to me at Luz.” This one, first, 
and great appearance of God was memorable in all his life because it was the 
first. Others came after, without a doubt. Dreams and visions, supplement- 
“Friend to thel@"y. intimations, he had. : But there is something in a full first experience 
wretch whom|Which nothing can ever rival or supersede. Many results come so gradually 
every friend for-|that we watch their unfolding as we do that of a flower whose seed we plant, 
sey CERAM ee and all of whose stages we watch and help, and whose blossoming, though it 
joys I leave to|be a pleasure, is never a surprise. But now and then a great experience 
those that prize|jcomes, unexpected and unsought. It touches the greater chords of the soul, 
Seen God| and lifts it above the common level of emotion, outruns all former knowledge, 
At Thy good time|@nd fills the soul and overflows it, and amazes it with its own capacity of joy, 
let Death ap-jor love, or grief, or fear, or awe. In the presence of its own intense and sur- 
peooee : re ne ear passing emotions the soul is conscious of nothing else in life. It seems to itself 
come in genuine|tO be the height and centre of the universe, and ali other things fall off and 
form, not with|grade away from it. The reality of immortality. the indestructibleness of the 
poe) AG aes soul’s life, is revealed to it in some of these higher and transcendent experi- 
for man to bear.” |¢2ces, that seem not to have come from natural causes, but to have been let 
—Bp. Porteus. down from above by Divine inspiration.— H. W. Beecher. 


fGe. xxviii. 19; 
xxxv. 6, 9. 


Chap. xliviii. 5—14. 


GENESIS. 


5—7. (5) mine, as if lit. so. as .. mine,« ‘They shall not be two 
branches, merely, of one tribe, but two fully-recognized tribes of Jacob and 
Israel, equal in this respect to the firstborn Reuben and Simeon.”-—Lange. 
(6) issue . . thine, if Joseph had any we do not hear of it. (7) Rachel, etc., 
the old man recounts to his son the story of his mother’s death and burial. by 
me, oe in the mere sense of nearness of space, but ‘‘ on account of me,” ‘‘ for 
my sake.” 

“Rachel died.” — Jacob was the better for the loss of his beloved Rachel; he 
thence became less selfish than before; accordingly when he came to Egypt 
there was no unseemly rejoicing as there would otherwise have been, over the 
brilliant prospects of\his race, and the latter part of his life was that of affec- 
tion, rather than as formerly, of avarice. There is something in this long 
continuance of affection for a lost wife that seems to tell us of the possibility 
of reunion. Upon this subject, Scripture tells us almost nothing. When we 
look at the analogy of this world, and mark the growth of our affections as 
they develop in our life, first to parents, then to brother, and then to wife, and 
then to child, each in some measure supplanting the other, we might be 
inclined to believe that there would bea perpetual growth of attachments to 
spirits higher and higher still; but when we see a feeling like this of Jacob’s, 
we cannot but hope that. that which had lasted so near to the grave might 
survive the grave. We know not, God grant that it may! — Robertson. 


8—1i1. (8) beheld, the failing sight of the patriarch prob. was the reason 
why he did not sooner recognize these sons of Joseph. (9) bring . . them, 
did this remind Jacob of the time when he obtained the blessing fr. his blind 
father. (10) dim .. see, but the inner man was full of light. (11) and lo, 
etc., God is better to us than our hopes. 

Joseph’s sons.— No doubt the highest posts in Egypt were open to his sons; 
they might have been naturalized as he himself had been, and, throwing in 
their lot with the land of their adoption, might have turned to their advantage 
the rank their father held, andthe reputation he had earned. But Joseph turns 
from this attractive prospect, brings them tohis father, and hands them over 
to the despised shepherd life of Israel. One need scarcely point out how great 
a sacrifice this was on Joseph’s part. So universaily acknowledged and legit- 
imate a desire is it to pass to one’s children the honor achieved by a life of 
exertion, that states have no higher rewards to confer on their most useful 
servants than a title which their descendants may wear. But Joseph would 
not suffer his children to risk the loss of their share in God’s peculiar blessing, 
not for the most promising openings in life, or the highest civil honors.— 
M. Dods. 


12—14. (12) brought . . knees, 7. e. Jacob’s. Hewas in asitting posture, 
and in embracing them had drawn them between his knees. he. . earth, 
in respect to his father, and in reverence to the blessing. (13) Ephraim . 
him, the eldest son to Jacob’s right hand. Joseph assigned them to their 
proper places as the adopted sons of Jacob, giving to Manasseh his proper 
place as the eldest. (14) stretched . . head, passing Ephraim. This is the 
first instance of the laying on of hands asa symbol of blessing. left. . head, 
crossing the other hand. wittingly, knowingly, intentionally. for .. born, 
therefore a strange act, but with a purpose. 

The precedence of Ephraim (vs. 14).— How God sometimes prefers the 
younger to the elder, we may seein the case of Shem preferred to Japheth ; 
in the case of Isaac, who was preferred to Ishmael; of Jacob, who was pre- 
ferred to Esau ; of Judah and Joseph, who were preferred to Reuben ; of Moses, 
who was preferred to Aaron, and, finally, of David, who was preferred to all 
his brethren. — Starcke. 

Laying on of hands. — Imposition of hands was a Jewish ceremony, intro- 
duced, not by any Divine authority, but by custom; it being the practice 
among those people whenever they prayed to God for any person, to lay their 
hands on his head ; it was also employed as a mark of favor. The right hand 
was regarded as the more honorable of the two; thus, when Jacob laid his 
right hand upon the head of Ephraim, it was expressive of what he designed. 
Our Saviour observed the same custom when conferring His blessing on chil- 
dren, but when healing the sick sometimes added prayers to the ceremony. 
The apostles likewise laid hands on those upon whom they bestowed the Holy 
Ghost ; and they themselves underwent the imposition of hands afresh, when 
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Jacob adopts 
the sons o 
Joseph 


pe xiii. 7; xiv. 


‘*T think that to 
have known one 
good old man—one 
map who, through 
the chances and 
mischances of a 
long life, has car- 
ried his heart in his 
hand, like a palm- 
branch, waving all 
discords into peace 
—helps our faith 
in God, in our- 
selves, and in each 
other more than 
many sermons.’”’— 
G. W. Curtis. 


and proposes 
to bless them 


“O, the eyes’ light 
is a noble gift of 
heaven, All beings 
live from light: 
each fair created 
thing, the very 
plants turn with 
a joyful transport 
to the light.”— 
Schiller. 

“Sight is by much 
the noblest of the 
senses, We hear, 
we feel, we smell, 
we taste, by touch. 
But sight rises 
infinitel higher. 
It is refined above 
matter, and equals 
the faculty of 
spirit.’”’— Sterne. 


gossph brings 
is sons to 


-|Jacob 


Grace observes not 
the order of nature 
nor does God 
prefer those whom 
we think fittest to 
be preferred, but 
as it pleases Him. 
It is observable, 
how often God, by 
the distinguishing 
favors of His 
Covenant, ad- 
vanced the 
younger above the 
elder. He tied 
the Jews to ob- 
serve the birth- 
right (Deut. xxi. 
17), but He never 
tied Himself to 


observe it. —W. 
Henry. p 
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acob blesses 
oseph 


a Ps. xxxvii. 3; 
Ma, vi. 31, 32; 1Ti. 
vi. 8. 


b Ge. xvi. 7; xxxii. 
24-30; Mal. iii. 1. 


ce ‘Considered as 
my sons.’’—Maur- 
er. 


d *“*The issue of 
Joseph by his two 
sons amounted in 
the time of Moses 
to 85,200, a num- 
ber — surpassing 
that of any of the 
rest of the tribes.” 
—Nu. xxvi. 34, 37. 


ck bre they be 
worthy of having 
their names 
coupled with my 
own and those of 
Abraham and Is- 
rael.’”’ — Raphall. 


‘May my name be 
named through 
them.’ — Knobel. 


‘*A proper secrecy 
is the only mys- 
tery of able men; 
mystery is the 
only secrecy of 
weak and cunning 
ones.’’ — Chester. 


field. 


Ephraim and 
Manasseh 


e Nu. i. 38, 45; De. 
xxxiii. 17; Re vii. 
48 


xxvili. 15; 
- 4; De. xxiii 
14; Ge. 1. 24; De. 
Fis 8; Josh. xxiii. 
4, 


Popol KO ity ble 1b 
xlvii. 13. 


h Ge. xv. 16; Ju. xi. 
20-23 ; Josh. xvii. 
14-18; Am. ii. 9-10. 


“Talent and worth 
are the only eter- 
nal grounds of 
distinction. To 
these the Almighty 
has affixed His 
everlasting patent 
of pobility.’’--Miss 
Sedgwick. 


entering upon any new design. In the ancient church imposition of hands, 
was even practiced on persons when they married, and the same custom is 
still observed by the Abyssinians. — Bibl. Treas, 


15—18. (15) he . . Joseph, in blessing his sons. God. . day,* lit. who 
acted as the shepherd towards me, feeding and leading. (16)angel . . evil,® 
the Angel of the covenant. Nota created being, but God Himself. let. . 
them, let them be called by my name,’ 7. e. Israel : and let them be counted 
Abraham’s seed and Isaac’s. let .. earth, lit. let them multiply like fish.¢ 
(17) displeased, men often displeased with what they do not understand. 
Prob. supposed it was a mistake. held . . head, as men sometimes think to 
improve upon the Divine will. (18) put . . head, “From Joseph’s behavior 
we cannot certainly infer that, like Isaac, he loved the firstborn better than 
the youngest ; but he was sorry that an honor was not given to the eldest 
which he would naturally expect, and bestowed on the youngest, who did not 
expect it, and who would not have been hurt by the want of it.” — Lawson. 

An old man’s blessing. —I. A distinction of blessing. Jacob was, doubtless, 
divinely guided to make this distinction. The choice he made was inspired 
by God ; and God’s will was discerned and obeyed. We may learn to avoid 
pride, envy, and ambition, and to abide by God’s will and the Divine disposal 
of events and circumstances (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 7; Psa. Ixxv. 6,7; 1 Cor. xii. 
11). II. A continuity of blessing (read verses 15 and 16, and note the refer- 
ence to Abraham and Isaac). III. A futurity of blessing. IV. A unity of 
blessing. The lots of one and another among God’s people may differ. But 
all that is good, and hopeful, and blessed, comes from the One source of bless- 
ing — the One God, Guide, Deliverer. Conclusion: Let us ask ourselves these 
questions: Are we trying to learn from our elders God’s truth? Are we 
seeking to live as those who look for God’s blessing as the best thing? Do we 
wish to hand down the truth and promises of the Lord to those that come 
after us (Psa. Ixxviii. 3, 4)? — W. S. Smith. 

Tne dying blessing. —A few days previous to his death, Dr. Belfrage, of 
Falkirk, hearing his infant son’s voice in an adjoining room, desired that he 
should be brought to him. When the child was lifted into the bed the dying 
father placed his hands upon his head, and said in the language of Jacob: 
‘‘The God before whom my fathers did walk, the God who fed me all my life 
long to this day, the Angel who redeemed rie from all evil, bless the lad.” 
When the boy was removed he added: ‘‘ Remember and tell John Henry of 
this ; tell him of these prayers, and how earnest I was that he might become 
early acquainted with his father’s God.” Happy are they who have their 
parents’ prayers. — Bzb. Til. 


19—22. (19) said, etc., 7. e. this act is intentional, not accidental or an 
error. he.. great, 7. e. Manasseh is not forgotten. but. . nations,: he 
spoke with prophetic light. (20)in . . bless, ‘‘The tribe of Joseph was only 
regarded as an example of prosperity for the rest of the Hebrews, whereas-tthe 
Israelites were viewed as the cause of blessing for all the other nations.” — 
Kalisch. set .. Manasseh, assigning the pre-eminence to Ephraim. (21) 
behold . . you,’ earthly fathers die, the Heavenly Father lives. bring. . 
fathers, whither the earthly father cannot guide. (22) given . . brethren,? 
i. e. Joseph had a double portion in the persons of his sons. He was to have 
two lots in the land of promise. which .. bow,’ ‘‘ The designation of the 
land as taken out of the hand of the Amorite by Jacob’s sword and bow is 
spoken of in the anticipatory spirit of a prophet, assuming as done that which 
his descendants should do. See the expression repeated in form of expression 
almost verbatim (Josh. xxiv. 12).” — Alford. 

Death contemplated (vs. 21).— What do these words, ‘Behold, I die,” thus 
uttered, imply? They imply—I. An absorbing crisis. Death is an absorb- 
ing crisis, if you consider—1. Its nature ; 2. Its cause ; it is the result of sin; 
3. Its consequences: at death, the day of grace is over. II. An awakening 
consideration. ‘‘ Behold.” That word suggests to us suitable preparation. 
In prospect, then, of that amazing hour, we ought—1. To review our past 
lives; 2. To think of our future prospects. — OC. Clayton. 

Premonitions of death. — Mozart wrote his Requiem under the conviction 
that the monument he was raising to his genius, would, by the power of asso- 


ciation, prove a universal monument to his remains. When life was fleeting 
very fast, he called for the score, and musing over it, said, ‘‘ Did I not tell 
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you truly that it was for myself that I composed this death chant?” Another B, C. 1689. 
aoe artist in a different department, convinced that his hand was about to OKnliowsa Mateo 


ose its cunning, chose a subject emblematical of the coming event. His 
friends inquired the nature of his next design; and Hogarth replied, ‘‘ The 
end of all things.” ‘‘In that case,” rejoined one, ‘‘ there will be an end of 
the painter.” What was uttered in jest was answered in earnest, with a sol- 
emn look and heavy sigh : ‘‘ There will,” he said, ‘‘and the sooner my work 
is done the better.” He commenced next day, labored upon it with unremit- 
one: diligence, and when he had given it the last touch, seized his pallet, 
broke it in pieces and said: ‘‘I have finished,” The print was published in 
March under the title of ‘“‘ Finis;” and in October, the curious eyes which 
saw the manners in the face were closed in the dust. — 7. Walker. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH. 


1—4, Jacob . . sons, by messengers. last days,* ‘“‘in the future gen- 
erally, but with special ref. totimes of Messiah.”” The expression is found 

enerally in prophetic passages. (2)'gather . . Jacob, imagine the scene. 

earken .. father, a father’s dying words, benediction and prophecy. (38) 
the .. strength, 7. e. the first fruits of my vigor. (4) unstable as water,’ 
lit. thou boilest over like water, 7. e. a man of sudden passions, impetuous. 
thou . . excel, no share in the dignity and privilege of the firstborn. 
because,’ efc., see xxxv. 22. 

Instability a foe to excellence. —I. All are under obligations to excel. This 
arises from our duty towards God, others, and ourselves. It is taught in 
every department of nature, every scriptural command, every instinct of the 
soul. II. All excellence has a deadly foe in instability. How strikingly does 
St. James speak of the waverer (James i. 6). Double minded-man, unstable 
ways. Wrong in religion, wrong in everything. III. This deadly foe of 
instability may be vanquished. In the gospel there is all that is necessary for 
conquest. It is the wisdom and power of God. 1. It points direct to God 
Himself. 2. It changes man’s very nature (cf. Isa. xi. 6 with 1 Pet. i. 16). 
—J. Barber. 

Exanvple of indecision.— He was—z7. e. Balaam—asan old writer remarks, 
one of those unstable men whom the apostle calls “double-minded,” an 
ambidexter in religion, like Redwald, king of the East Saxons, the first that 
was baptized, who (as Camden relates) had in the same church one altar for 
the Christian religion, and another for sacrificing to devils; and a loaf of the 
same leaven was our resolute Rufus, that painted God on one side of his 
shield and the devil on the other, with this desperate inscription, In utruwmque 
paratus — “ ready for either.” — Bib. Ill. 


5—7. (5) brethren, not only in parentage, but also in deeds. instru- 
ments... habitations,? R. V., ‘‘ Weapons of violence are their swords.” 
(6) seeret, council: he disclaims any participation in their act. digged.. 
wall, R. V., ‘“‘houghed an ox.” (7) divide ..seatter,* in wickedness they 
had been confederate ; in the inheritance they should be disjoined. 

The folly and wickedness of anger (vs. 7).-- Consider —I. The nature of this 
passion. It is—1. Foolish; 2. Sinful ; 3. The prelude of great crimes. II. 
The effects which followed it in this particular case. 1. The destruction of a 
city; 2. The massacre of a tribe. III. The punishment which the cruel 
wrath of the brothers brought upon themselves. 1. Loss of blessing ; 2. Divi- 
sion among the tribes. — J. A. Willis. 

Capricious anger. — Richard II. showed his affection as a husband and his 
weakness as a man, in cursing the palace of Sheene, and ordering it to be 
destroyed, merely because it was the place of his amiable queen’s death. 
Recreat, Rev. 


8—12. (8) Judah . . praise,’ lit. Judah, thou, thy brethren shall praise 
thee. Jacob speaks to Judah and of the others. hand. . enemies,’ victori- 
ous warriors. father’s . . thee,’ Judah elevated to be the royal tribe. (9) 
Judah .. whelp,‘ lion, the king of beasts; so Judah to be the king of the 
tribes. sceptre.’ lawgiver.‘ unto .. be,’ lit. unto him shall be the 
obedience of the nations. (11) foal. . vine, the fathers said that the vine — 
tthe Jews, and the wild ass the Gentile converts; prob. this is a picture of 


days before he 
died, thus wrote 
in a letter to a 
friend 2 “tr “am 
leaving the ship of 
the Church in. a 
storm ; but whilst 
the great Pilot. is 
in it, the loss ofa 
poor under-rower 
will be inconsider- 
able.” --Old Test. 
Anec. 


Jacob 
blesses his 
other sons 


Reuben 


a He i. 1, 2; Am. 
iii. 7; Nu. xxiv. 14; 
Ac. ii. 17. 

b‘' The fig. is taken 
fr. water in a boil- 
ing caldron, foam- 
ing and _ bursting 
over its bounds.” 
—Knobel. 


ce De. xxvii. 20; Ju. 
. 1. 


< 


“The character- 
istic peculiarity 
of the founder of 
each tribe was to 
find its reflection 
in his posterity.” 


Havernick. 

“TI hate to see 
things done by 
halves. If it be 


right, do it bold- 
ly; if it be wrong, 
leave it undone.” 
— Gilpi 


Mm. 
Simeon 
Levi 
dGe. xxxly. %- 
30. 
2NU.) Sxvi., «14. 


Simeon not men- 
tioned in Moses’ 
blessing, De, 
xxxiii.; Nu. xviii. 
23; Josh. xxi. 3. 


Judah 
Desyexxxiils (7: 
os. xi. 12. 
ON. x, 14eeue el. 
1-4; Ps. xviii. 40. 
h1Ch. v. 2; Phil. 
ii. 10; He. x, 138. 
+ Re; vy; 5) JNu. 
xxili. 24, xxiv. 9. 
j Nu. xxiv. 17. 
Pe feats 
7Ma, xxi. 9; Is.lx. 
1-5; Iv. 4, 5; xi 10; 
xlii. 1, 4; Mk. xvi. 
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B.C. cir. 1689. 
98: 


’ 


. xxxili. 
i Ki. 


Ex, iii. 8; 2 
xvili. 31, 82. 


“They that govern 
most make least 
noise. You see 
when they row in 
a barge, they that 
do drudgery work, 
slash and puff, and 
sweat; but he that 
governs sits quiet- 
ly at the stern and 
scarce is seen to 


stir.’’ —Selden. 
‘An established 
government has 


an infinite advant- 
age by the very 
circumstance of 
its being estab- 
lished — the bulk 
of mankind being 
governed by au- 
thority, not rea- 
son.” —Hume. 


Zebulun 
Issachar 

6 Josh. xix. 10. 

c De, xxxiii. 18, 19. 


d Josh. xix. 17-22. 


‘Nature seems to 
have taken care to 


disseminate her 
blessings among 
the different 
regions of the 
world, that the 
nations of the 
several parts of 


the globe might 
have a kind of de- 
pendence upon 
one another, and 
be united together 
by their common 
interest.” — Addi- 
son. 


Dan 

eJdud. xiil. 2, 24; 
xv. 20;xvi. 21, 30 
f “Straight on 
onward spires he 
glides, and _ bites 
the horse’s Jeg or 
cattle’s sides.” _ 
g Ps. xxv. 5; cxix. 
166, 174; cxxx. 5, 6; 
Is. xxv. 9; xxvi. 8 
Lu. ii. 25, 38. 


y 


‘at the sight of one. 


GENESIS. Chap. xlix. 13—18. 


the peace and plenty of Messiah’s days. he. . grapes, this language is to 
be understood as meaning the most remarkable richness of soil. (12) red. . 
milk,- lit. his eyes shall be redder than wine, and his teeth whiter than milk. 
‘‘Not only would Judah’s soil be so fertile that its vines should be employed 
for tying asses and colts to their branches, but the grapes of those vines 
should be so plentiful and luscious as to make wine run like the water in 
which he washed his clothes, while the wine and milk should be so exhilarat- 
ing and invigorating as to impart a sparkling brilliance to the eyes and a 
charming whiteness to the teeth. The aged prophet has here no thought of 
debauchery, but only paints before the mind’s eye a picture of the richest and 
most ornate enjoyment.” — Lange. 

Shiloh (vs. 10). — 1. Using the word prophecy in its predictive sense, this is 
the language of unquestionable prophecy, II. This prophecy contains a 
revelation of Christ. The name here given to the Saviour we understand to 
signify “The Peaceful One.” III. This revelation of Christ is connected with 
the announcement of the particular time when He was to appear. IV. This 
announcement is connected with a statement showing in what way His people 
will come to Him. ‘To Him shall the gathering of the people be.” This is 
at once predictive and descriptive. 1. It predicts the allegiance Christ will 
certainly receive; 2. It describes the quality of this allegiance. — C. Stanford. 

** Sceptre shall not depart from Judah.” — ‘‘ These words are very generally 
understood to mean that Judah’s supremacy would continue until it culmi- 
nated or flowered into the personal reign of Shiloh; in other words, that 
Judah’s sovereignty was to be perpetuated in the person of Jesus Christ. So 
that this prediction is but the first whisper of that which was afterwards so 
distinctively declared, that David’s seed should sit on the throne for ever and 
ever. It was not accomplished in the letter, any more than the promise to 
David was; the tribe of Judah cannot in any intelligible sense be said to have 
had rulers of her own up to the coming of Christ, or for some centuries 
previous to that date.” — Hwp. Bib. 


18—15. (13) haven . . ships,’ lit. shore of the sea, and he shall be fora 
shore of ships, 7. e. a landing place for ships. Zebulun was to represent the 
commerce of Israel. and. . Zidon,¢ lit. his side shall be towards Zidon. 
‘Since the territory subsequently allotted to Zebulun neither actually 
touched the Mediterranean, nor reached to Zidon, this circumstance may be 
noted as an indirect hint that this prophecy was not spoken, or even first writ- 
ten, after the occupation of the land.”— Pulp. Com. (14) is .. ass, 
“The figure here employed has nothing mean about it. The Oriental ass 
isa more stately animal than the Western.”— Lange. crouching. . bur- 
dens, lit. crouching down between the cattle-pens which received and protected 
the flocks by night. (15) rest.¢ 7. e. his place of rest. became. . tribute, 
2. €. he submitted to the drudgery of a servant. 

The blessings of Zebulun, &c.— Consider these blessings—I. In their variety. 
1. Maritime power. 2. Husbandry. 3. Political sagacity. 4. The power to 
conquer by perseverance. 5. Plenty. 6. Eloquence. 7. The warlike char- 
acter. II. Intheir unity. Unity in variety. This diversity in the distri- 
bution of gifts and endowments contributes to human happiness and to 
human prosperity. — T. H. Leale. 

Issachar. — Issachar was to manifesta keen appreciation of the land or 
portion of territory that shou!d be assigned to him, and to renounce the war- 
like spirit and military enterprises of his brethren for the indolent and luxu- 
rious repose of his fat pastures, crouching between his sheep-folds, or rejoicing 
within his tents, like a lazy ass, capable indeed of mighty efforts, but too self- 
satisfied to put forth much exertion, devoting himself to agriculture and 
pastoral pursuits, and preferring rather to pay tribute to his brethren, in 
order to secure their protection, than to leave his ploughshare and cast aside 
his shepherd’s crook to follow them into the Grist field of war, as the patri- 
arch next describes.” — Pulp. Com. 

16—18. (16) shall... people,° lit. the judger shall judge. (17) adder, 
Heb. shephiphon, the coluber cerastes of Linneeus. ‘‘ The well-known horned 
snake, a small serpent of a sandy color. Its habit is to coil itself, usually in 
the camel’s footmark, in the sand, and thence suddenly to dart out on any 
passing animal.” — Tristram. that. . heels,’ horses are filled with terror 
f (18) waited . . Lord,y the great salvation for which 
Jacob waited as distinguished fr. the lesser deliverance of his prosperity. 
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The believer waiting for God’s salvation (vs. 18).—We may consider this 
passage as expressive of —I. The living saini’s character. He is one who is 
‘“‘waiting for the salvation of God.” II. The dying saint’s comfort. Jacob’s 

ace, hope, and joy, were now, in his dying circumstances, derived from 

ving waited for, and being in immediate prospect of enjoying, the salvation 
of God, To him death was no new subject ; the graveno strange country ; 
salvation no unknown theme; heaven not an unlooked forhome. He avows 
therefore his hope, his trust, and his confidence — W. Snell. 

I have waited for Thy salvation. — Probably Jacob, having, as it were, pro- 
jected himself forward into those stirring and warlike times he has been 
speaking of, so realizes the danger of his people, and the futility even of such 
help as Dan’s when God does not help, that, as if from the midst of doubtful 
war, he cries, as with a battle cry, ‘‘ I have waited for Thy salvation, O God.” 
His longing for victory and blessing to his sons far overshot the deliverance from 
Philistines accomplished by Samson. That deliverance he thankfully accepts 
and joyfully predicts, but in the spirit of an Israelite indeed, and a genuine 
child of the promise, he remains unsatisfied, and sees in all such deliverance 
only the pledge of God’s coming nearer and nearer to His people, bringing with 
Him His eternal salvation. — Exp. Bib. 


19—21. (19) troop . . last,* troops shall press on him, but he shall press 
upon their rear, 7. e. Gad would follow and harass the retreat of Arab tribes. 
(20) bread . . dainties,? allusion to fertility of territory of Asher ; it was rich 
in corn, wine and oi]. Solomon supplied the family of K. Hiram from this 
district (see 1 K. v. ii). (21)is . . loose,* timid. swift of foot. he.. words, 
more famous in council than war (see Judg. iv. 5). 

Lines of circumvallation. — These words (vs. 19) may be used as graphically 
descriptive of the defeat of Christ followed by His successes. The human 
heart is defending itself against Christ, and it has run out several lines of cir- 
cumvallation ; these must, one by one, be taken. There is the line of —I. 
Prejudice against ministers and churches. II. Social influence — evil com- 
panionship, etc. III. The intellectual difficulties of religion — infidelity, 
scepticism, and the like. IV. Pernicious habits. V. The pride and rebellion 
of the natural heart, — Talmage. 

Gad, Asher, and Naphtali. — Gad, whose name signifies ‘‘ a troop,” was to 
become a warlike tribe. Though he might be often vanquished, yet he was to 
overcome at last. He would have the rewards of patient continuance. The 
promise of final victory would enable him to bear present defeat. The name 
“ Asher” signifies the happy, or making happy. He was destined to enjoy 
great temporal prosperity. His lot was to be a rich one, yielding him not only 
necessaries, but dainties, even royal dainties. Naphtali is compared‘ to ‘‘an 
hind let loose.” His tribe was to be distinguished by vivacity, timidity, and 
softness of manners. Yet he was to be renowned for that wonderful gift of 
eloquence which would invest him with a sovereignty over the minds and 
hearts of men. This tribe was famous for eloquence both in prose and poetry. 
Witness the poetic effusion of Barak —the war-song of the Naphtalite hero 
and Israel’s deliverer. (Judges v.).—Hom. Com. 


22—26. (22)is . . bough,? ref. to prosperity of house of Joseph. even. . 
well,‘ rendered even more fruitful by situation. whose... wall, ref. to 
great increase of Joseph’s posterity. 
arrowmiasters. 
so, a prob. ref. to‘his early trials. 
perseverance invincible. arms. . 


(24) bow . . strength,’ his resolution and 
strong, 


B. ©. 1689. 


‘*Men of genius do 
not excel in any 
profession because 
they labor in it, 
but they labor in 
it because they 
excel.”—Hazlitt. 


Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali 


aDe. xxxiii. 20; 1 
Ch. v. 18. 


bDe. xxxiii, 24; 
Josh. xix. 24, 26; Is. 
xxxv. 2. See also 
Stanley, ‘ Sin and 
Pal.”’ 265. 


c De. xxxiii. 23. 


‘“*T conceive that 
words are like 
money, not the 
worse for being 
common ; but that 
itis the stamp of 
custom alone that 
gives them circu- 
lation or value. I 
am fastidious in 
this respect, and 
would almost as 
soon coin the cur- 
rency of the realm 
as counterfeit the 
King’s English.’’ — 
Hazlitt. 


Joseph 


(23) arechers,/ lit. lords of arrows, or|d De. xxxiii. 13-17. 
have . . him, Joseph himself seems here to be pointed at; if|¢ 


tap Be 
Ge. xxxvil. 4, 24. 
28; Ps. exviii 13. 


Chal. “Therefore gold was putlg Ps. xviii. 32, 34; 


upon his arms ; he strengthened and confirmed his kingdom, which was given|X*¥U. 14; Job xxix, 


him from before the Most Mighty One of Jacob.”” from .. Israel, ‘‘If the 
clause is parenthetical, it may signify either that from the time of Joseph’s 
exaltation he became the shepherd (who sustained) and the stone of (7. e. the 
rock which supported) Israel, or that from God, the Mighty One of Jacob, 
Joseph received strength to become the shepherd and stone of Israel, in which 
capacity he served as a prefiguration of the Good Shepherd, who was,also to 
become the Rock or Foundation of his Church.” — Pulp. Com. (25).even. . 
father, or, fr. the God of thy father. with . . above,’ i.e. rain and dew. 
deep .. under,‘ productions of soil. blessings . . womb,” strong and 
numerous offspring. (26) blessings . . hills, 7. e. Jacob’s blessing on Joseph 
greater than Abraham’s and Isaac’s on Jacob, and lasting as the mountains. 


ol. i. 11. 
h Je. v. 2A. 
4 De, viii. 7. 
Ps, cxxviil. 3. 
lDe. xxxiii. 
Ge. xxxvil. 4 


> 


16; 


“A good inclina- 
tion is but the 
first rude draught 
of virtue, but the 
finishing strokes 
are from the will; 
which, if well 


separate . . brethren,’ advanced to pre-eminence by the providence of God. 


disposed, will by 
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B. C. 1689, 


degrees _ perfect; 

if ill disposed, will 

by the superinduc- 

tion of ill habits 

quickly deface it.” 
South. 


*“* For some men, 
like unskilful 
jockeys, give up 
their designs when 
they have almost 
reached the goal ; 
while others, on 
the contrary, 
obtain a _ victory 
over their oppo- 
nents by exerting, 
at the last moment, 
more __ vigorous 
efforts than 
fore.” — Polybius. 


Benjamin— 
Summary 


a Jud. xx. 1425. 


**Boldness is ever 


GENESIS. Chap. xlix. 27—33- 


Joseph’s blessings. — In this blessing we have four leading ideas— I. Fruit- 
fulness, or temporal prosperity. Here is—1. The fruitfulness itself — ‘‘ a fruit- 
ful bough” ; 2. The source of this fruitfulness — ‘a well”; 3. Its great extent 
—its ‘“‘ branches run over the wall”; 4. Its strong sa Se it leans upon a 
wall. II. Persecution consequent upon prosperity. I. Triumphant endur- 
nace of persecution — ‘‘ his bow abode in strength.” His faith rises superior 
to all trials IV. Great and general blessings following this endurance. — 1. 
Blessings of heaven — dew and rain to cheer the thirsty land ; 2. Blessings of 
the deep— fountains and wells of water; 3. Blessings in the increase of 
descendants ; 4. Blessings greater than any yet enjoyed by his forefathers ; 
5. Blessings durable as the hills themselves. — J. Hoatson. 

Over-the-wall fruitfulness. —The good Samaritan in his kindness to the 
Jew that had fallen among thieves, was a branch that ran over the wall. Our 
Lord’s deed of mercy to the Syro-Phcenician woman was a branch that ran 
over the wall. And whilst it is right to give the harvest of our life to those 
who have claim on the vine, it must be right to let some shoots trail to the 
larger world outside, and to the very grating of the prisoner’scell. The text 
was suggested in passing a vineyard on the south side of the Alps, as outside 
the enclosure some unpruned shoots, with their just-formed grapes, were 
waving in the wind, to be perhaps a refreshment to some traveler in the 
summer’s heat. It is the picture of a Christian whose abundant inner life 
comes out unawares, as it were, for the benediction of any who may pass 
that way. Tired pilgrims pass us every hour, some oppressed with their 
burden, some parched with the world’s dust, some who have lost their 
strength in conflict, and some who thirst but for a tender look, a friendly 
utterance, a sympathetic grasp, and with these would go their way revived. 
Think of such finding this reviving in us !—C. New. 


27, 28. (27) ravin,* plunder, destroy. wolf, once abundant, now seldom 
seen, in Palestine. morning .. Spoil, allusion to the rapacious habits of 
wolves, asill, of boldness and ferocity of Benjamin. It was manifested in 
Ehud, the judge (Judg. iii. 15), and Saul (1 Sam. xi. 6-11, et’c.), who were both 
descendants of Benjamin. (28) tribes, to whom the blessings had _ respect 
rather than to their founders. one. . them, 7. e. the blessing fulfilled cor- 
responded with the blessing predicted. 

The wolf. — The wolf is weaker than the lion or the bear, and less courage- 


blind, for it seesjous than the leopard; but he scarcely yields to them in cruelty and 
RE LHI, ayo rapaciousness. So Benjamin, although not destitute of courage and address, 
Whence it is bad|nor disinclined to war, possessed neither the strength, nor the manly spirit of 
in council, though|Judah, whose symbol was the lion’s whelp ; but yet he was greedy of blood, 
ee Ay executes: and delighted in rapine; and in the early periods of Jewish history, he dis- 
ght use of|,. oa : - ° ee : »t 
bold persons, |tinguished himself by an active and restless spirit, which commonly, like the 
therefore, is that|wolf among lambs and kids, spent itself in petty or inglorious warfare, 
oney, tacnisk Vat although it sometimes blazed forth in deeds of heroic valor, and general 
serve as seconds, |Utility. He had the honor of giving the second judge to the nation of Israel, 
under the direction] who delivered them from the oppressive yoke of Moab; and the first king who 


of others. For in 
council it is 

tosee dangers, and 
in execution not to 


see them unless/Benjamin ravened like wolves, 


they are 
great.”— Bacon. 


Jacob’s 


sat on the throne of that chosen people, whose valor saved them from the 
iron sceptre of Ammon, and more than once revenged the barbarities of the 
uncircumcised Philistines upon their discomfited hosts. But the tribe of 
that are so ferocious as to devour one another, 


very|when they desperately espoused the cause of Gibeah, and in the dishonorable 


and bloody feud reduced their own tribe to the very brink of ruin, and 
inflicted a deep wound on the other members of the state. — Pazton. 


29—33. (29) he.. them, they were to share in the duty enjoined on 


dying charge |Joseph. bury, entomb. (30) eave, etc., he specifies the spot minutely to 


b He. xii. 23 Ps. 
xxxvii. 37. 


‘*O, if the deeds of 
human. creatures 
could be traced to 
their source, how 


beautiful would 
even death ap- 
pear; for how 


much charity, 
mercy, and puri- 
fled affection 


show that it will not suffice simply to carry him to Canaan. (31)there. . 
Leah, doubtless he would like to have said Rachel also. (82) purchase . . 
Heth, a reminder that the burial-place was really theirs. (83) when . . sons 
these his last words: he died soon after. gathered .. bed, sitting to bless 
he now laid down to die. was. . people,’ 7. e. he was now gathered to his 
ipeople in the better country. 

Jacob’s death-bed (vs. 33).— Three things here deserve our attention :—TI. 
His affection for the living. IL. His sympathy with the dead. The feeling 
which he now expresses concerning his burial, suggests—1. That there is 
something in man stronger than logic; 2. That the dead exert a powerful 
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influence upon the living. ITI. His magnanimity in all things. Two things 
alone can explain his calmness : faith in—1. His future existence ; 2. Thé 
happiness of that existence. — Thomas. 


Machpelah,— 


And yonder glooms Machpelah’s ancient cave, 
The bartering sons of Heth to Abraham gave ; 
Now giant stones protect that spot so blest, 
Where the great sire and Hebrew mother rest ; 
Nor yet perchance the rock betrays its trust, 
Though forty ages brood above their dust. 


But sealed to Christians is that cell of gloom, 
The Turk’s proud crescent glittering o’er the tomb; 
For Moslems guard the spot with jealous care, 
And burn their lamps.and read their Koran there, 
And pray to Allah in that worshipped place, 
E’en while they scorn and hate the Patriarch’s race. 
— Nicholas Michell. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH. 


1—6. (1) Joseph . . face, etc., and closed his eyes, as Jacob had been 
pee: see xlvi. 4. (2) physicians, Heb. ropheim, healers. The Egyptians 

ad special healers for every disease. embalm,* Joseph having an eye to 
the removal of the body. (3) forty . . embalmed, the time occupied in the 
process. Egyptians, out of respect for Joseph. mourned. . days.’ the 
cust. royal mourning in Egypt. This included the forty days of embalming. 
(4) spake . . Pharaoh, to the chief officers of his court, and prob. more espe- 
cially to the priests, whose religious ideas might be different from those 
which should actuate him in the burial rites of his father. (5) father . 
swear, but for a father’s wish it might seem strange to Pharaoh that Joseph 
should wish to bury any of his kindred out of Egypt. (6) go. . Swear, he 
regarded a promise to a dying father as sacred. 

Ceremonies after death. —1. When the extinction of the vital breath could 
no longer be doubted, the relatives began a preliminary mourning, perhaps 
observed during the day of death only (vs. 1). 2. Then the body was delivered 
up to the embalmers, who, in the case of Jacob, completed their work in 
forty days (vs. 3), though it more frequently required seventy. 3. Simultane- 
ously with the operations of embalming commenced the chief or real mourn- 
ing, which, lasting about seventy days (vs. 3), usually ended together with 
the process of mummification, but which, in the instance of the patriarch, 
exceeded it by thirty days. 4. The body, after having been enclosed in a case 
of wood or stone (vs. 26), was then either deposited in the family vaults (vs. 
13), or placed in a sepulchral chamber of the house of the nearest relative (vs. 
26).— M. M. Kalisch. 


7—10. (7) went . . Egypt, one of the most extraordinary funeral pro- 
cessions on record. (8) house . . house, 7. e. all the adults among the kin- 
dred of Jacob. (9) went . . horsemen, Egyptian respect for the great prime 
minister. and .. company, lit. the encamping host was very heavy. (10) 
the .. Atad, lit. the threshing-floor of thorns, ‘‘7. e. toa once open cham- 
paign tract now grown over, or it may be, compassed about and hedged in, 
with thorns. It was undoubtedly an extensive level plat of ground like the 
spots which were prepared for threshing-floors, or it may have been a place 
formerly used for that purpose. At any rate it was a spot sufficiently large 
for a camping ground for the whole host.” — Bush. whieh . . Jordan, 7. e. 
to the W. of Jordan. there. . lamentation, Egyptians in their mourning 
exhibited grt. external demonstrations of sorrow (Herodotus ii. 85). made. . 
days,° the Jewish mourning. 

Jacob’s funeral. — Of the funerals of the kings of Judah usually no more is 
said than this, They were buried with their fathers in the city of David ; but 
the funeral of the patriarch Jacob is more largely and fully described. He) 
had spoken more than once of dying for grief and going to the grave bereaved 


B.C. 1689. 
‘would be seen to 
have their growth 
in dusty graves!” 
—Dickens. 


** Death comes 
equally to us all, 
land makes us all 
equal ‘when __ it 
comes. 
of an oak in a 
chimney are no 
epitaph of that, to 
tell me how high 
or how large that 
was. The dust of. 
great persons’ 
graves is speech- 
less too; it says 
nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing.” 
— Donne. 


acob 
embalmed 


a2 Ch, xvi. 14. 


bNu. xx. 29; De. 
xxxiv. 8. 


'* What is grief? It 
is an obscure laby- 


‘rinth into which 


God leads man, 
that he may be 
experienced in 
life; that he may 
remember his 
faults and abjure 
them.’’— L. Schef- 
fer. 


“Great grief 
makes sacred 
those u.on whom 
its hand is laid. 
Joy may elevate, 
ambition glorify, 
but sorrow alone 
can consecrate.’ — 
H. Gresby. 


gonept buries 
is father 


el Sa. xxxi, 13 
Job ii, 18; Ac. 
viii. 2. 


‘“‘The Stoics, who 
thought the souls 
of wise men had 
their habitations 
about the moon, 
might make slight 
account of subter- 
ranean deposi- 
tions, whereas the 
Pythagoreans held 
great care of their 
interment. ’’—Sir 
T. Browne. 


of his children, but he dies in honor, and is followed to the grave by all his 
children. His orders concerning his burial were given and observed in faith, | 


‘An angel's arm 
can’t snatch me 
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from the grave, — 
legions of angels 
can't confine me 
there.” — Young. 


and returns 
to Egypt 


‘“*We adorn graves 
with flowers and 
redolent plants, 
just emblems of 
the life of man, 
which has been 
compared fh the 
Holy Scriptures to 
those fading beau- 
ties whose roots, 
being buried in 
dishonor, rise 
again in glory.” — 


elyn. 
“Without Chris- 
tian piety the 


contemplation of 
the grave is ter- 
rible.’’ — Sir Wm: 
Knighton. 


his brothers 
crave his 
forgiveness 
aJdas. v. 16; Pr. 
xxviii. 13. 


‘Nothing in this 
low and ruined 
world bears the 
meek impress of 
the son of God so 
surely as forgive- 
ness.’’— A. Cary. 


“Of him that 
hopes to be for- 
given, it is indis- 
pensably required 
that he forgive. 
To him that re- 
fuses to practice 
this duty, the 
throne of mercy 
is inaccessible, and 
the Saviour of the 
world has 
born in vain.’ 
— Johnson. 


been 


Joseph 
comforts his 
brethren 


bDe = xxxii. 


JOU MEXXXtY. 
Ro. xii. 19. 


cRo viii. 28; Ps. 
ixxvi. 10. 


d Ma. v. 44, 45; Ro. 
xii. 20, 21. 


35; 
29 ; 


The voice of an 
evil conscierce is 
not one evil in 
particular, but a 


and in expectation both of the earthly and of the heavenly Canaan. — M. Henry. 
Embalming. — Art invented by Egyptians 2,000 yrs. B. C.; prob. derived 
origin. fr. idea that preservation of body was needful for return of soul to 
human form after completing its cycle of existence of 3,000 or 10,000 yrs. 
Physical and sanitary reasons may also have led to it. — Topics. 


11—14. (11) Abel-mizraim, the mourning of the Egyptians. (12, 13) and 
his sons, etc., see xlix. 29-82. (14) returned .. Egypt, and there they 
waited and multiplied to the time of the exodus. 

Burial of the dead. — The general tendency of mankind to bury dead out of 
sight. To accomplish this, three great methods: 1. Closing up body in earth 
or stone; 2. Burning of body and entombing of cinders; 3. Embalming. 
Incremation (burning) practiced in Greece and Rome. Cinerary urns have been 
found in many parts. ‘Some of the grandest buildings in the world have 
been tombs; such are the pyramids, the castle of St. Angelo, the tomb of 
Ceecilia Metella, and many temples scattered over Hindustan and other E. 
countries. Upon (Epi) the mound (taphos) beneath wh. the ashes of a Greek 
were placed, it was customary for the public orator to pronounce a panegyric, 
the pith of wh. was afterwards inscribed on the spot, hence the origin of 
epitaph. First Christian burial-place in A. D. 596 ; in cities, 742 ; in consecrated 
places, 750; in churchyards, 758. _ Early Christians in catacombs at Rome. 
— Topics. 


15—18. (15)saw .. dead, and all paternal restraint removed. Joseph.. 
us, they could not think he would love them for their own sake. will. . 
him, they judged him by their own standard of revenge. (16) messenger, 
from Goshen to Memphis; some think Benjamin. thy .. command, of 
which command we have no record, though they may not have invented it. 
(17) forgive .. sin,* in this they show the depth of their humility, the 
sincerity of their repentance, and the genuineness of their religion. and. . 
him, wept for joy at their repentance and obedience to their father. (18) 
fell . . face, see xxxvii. 7-10. 

Joseph’s last forgiveness of his brethren. —I. Their need of forgiveness. 
II. The plea on which they urge it. The dying request of their father. III. 
The completeness of their forgiveness ; 1. He speaks words of peace ; 2. He 
will not presume to put himself judicially inthe place of God ; 3. He assures 
them that their suspicions are unfounded, 4. He is ready to prove his forgive- 
ness by his actions; 5. The silent testimony of his tears. — JT. H. Leale. 

Influence of forgiveness. —- A worthy old colored woman was walking quietly 
along a street in New York, carrying a basket of apples, when a mischievous 
sailor, seeing her, stumbled against her, and upset her basket, and then stood 
to hear her fret at his trick, and enjoy a laugh at her expense. But what was 
his astonishment when she meekly picked up the apples without any resent- 
ment in her manner, and giving him a dignified look of mingled sorrow, 
kindness, and pity, said, ‘‘God forgive you, myson, asI do!” That touched a 
tender chord in the heart of the rude jack tar. Hefelt ashamed, self-con- 
demned, and repentant. The tear started in his eye; he felt that he must 
make some reparation. So, heartily confessing his error, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, and pulling out a lot of loose ‘‘ change,” he forced 
it upon the wondering old black woman, exclaiming, ‘God bless you, kind 
mother ! I'll never do so again.” 


19—21. (19) for . . God ?® it is His to avenge, not mine. 
that was certainly your purpose. but .. good, He has brought good out of 
evil. bring .. alive,: Joseph was compensated for the wrongs done him by 
the good he had been the means of doing. (21) now... not, that I will 
avenge the past. nourish . . ones,’ repeats and confirms the promise which 
he had originally made when he invited them to Egypt. spake. . them, 
lit. he spake to their hearts. 

God’s providential care. —In Palestine the winter of 1878-4 was unusually 
severe, The snow lay at one time from two to five feet deep in the streets 
and on the flat roofs of the houses. Many roofs were crushed. In Gaza the 
following remarkable incident occurred in connection with the great snow- 
storm of February 7th and 8th: A robber during the night broke into the 
house. After having collected several articles on the lower floor, he entered 
the chamber where the master of the house was peacefully sleeping. His lit- 
tle child was also asleep in his cradle. The robber reflected that he might be 


(20) ye. . me, 
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betrayed by the child, so he took the cradle and set it outside of the house near 
oe door. The child began to cry. The mother hastens to the cradle, but finds 
it gone. 
child is crying out of doors. How can that be?” They both hasten to the 
cradle, wondering who could have taken it out. While they are wondering 
and speculating on the strange circumstance, the roof, pressed under the bur- 
den, falls, and in a moment their house is in ruins But they are all three 
unharmed. In the morning, when the stones and lumber were taken away, 
a man was found dead among the ruins. The things he had stolen were found 
ate sticking out of his pockets, partly tied up in a bundle on his back, Thus 

od and death had overtaken him. He carried out the child lest he should 
wake his father and mother by crying, and so, without meaning it, by the 
wonderful providence of God, he rescued the lives of all the family, while he 
himself died in his sin. How truly were the words of Joseph to his brothers 
fulfilled in him— ‘‘ Ye meant it for evil, but God meant it for good.” — Bib. 
Lliustrator. 


22—26. (22) he . . house, all the posterity of Jacob. Joseph. . years, 
measured by events one of the longest lives on record, of which 98 yrs. were 
eae in Egypt. (23) Machir- (sold). were .. knees,’ i. e. placed upon his 

nee when new-born to receive his blessing. (24) Joseph. . said, etc., 
dying he comforts others, and manifests his own faith in God. (25) ye.. 
hence,? he participated in the desire and in the faith of Jacob, cited in Heb. 
xi. 22, as a signal instance of faith. (26) embalmed, to preserve him from 
corruption to the time of their departure. coffin, lit. ark or chest. In Egypt 
his body remained for 300 years until the exodus, when it was deposited in a 
sepulchre in Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

Dying Joseph. —I. Satisfied with the goodness of the Lord. 
faith. 1. Sure of God’s covenant. 
of immortality. — T. H. Leale. 

“« Joseph died!” — Then the world can get on without its greatest and best 
men. This is very humiliating to some persons. Here is, for example, a man 
who has never been absent from his business for twenty years. You ask him 
to take a day’s holiday, go to a church opening or to a religious festival. He 
says, ‘‘My dear sir! Why, the very idea! The place would go to rack and 
ruin if I was away four and twenty hours.” It comes to pass that God sends 
a@ most grievous disease upon the man — imprisons him in the darkened cham- 
ber for six months. When he gets up, at the end of six months, he finds the 
business has gone on pretty much as well as if he had been wearing out his 
body and soul for it all the time. Very humiliating to go and find things get- 
ting on without us! Who are we? 
be preached still.. The minister perishes —the ministry is immortal. This 
ought to teach us, therefore, that we are not so important, after all ; that our 
business is to work all the little hour that we have, and to remember that God 
can do quite as well without us as with us, and that He puts an honor upon 
us in asking us to touch the very lowest work in any province of the infinite 
empire of His truth and light. —J, Parker. 


II. Full of 
2. Superior to the world. 3. The possessor 


The child kept on crying. The father awoke and exclaimed, ‘“‘Thelj, j 


The preacher may die, but the truth will|¢ 


B. c. 1689. 


noultitude of evils. 
is a barking 
hell-hound, a 
monster vomiting 
fire, raging fury. 
a tormenting 
devil. It is a na- 
ture and quality 
of a guilty con- 
science to flee and 
be terrified, even 
when all is well, 
and when pros- 
perity abounds, 
and to change 
such _ prosperity 
into danger and 
death. — Luther. 


the death of 
Joseph 


a Nu. xxvi. 29; De. 
iii. 15; Josh. xiii. 
31; xvii. 1,3; Jud. 
v. 14, 


b Ps. cxxviii. 4, 6. 

c Ge. xvii. 8; xlviii. 
21; He. xi. 18. 

d Ex. xiii. 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 32. 


* His coffin laid up 
by them ready to 
be carried away 
according to his 
dying request 
whenever God 
should restore 
them to the prom- 
ised land, would 
have taught them 

to keep apart from 
Egypt and its idol-- 
atries, looking for 
a better country, 

which God had 
promised to their 
fathers.’’—Spk. 

liom. 


“That is the best. 
thought of death, 
to remember the 
promise of God 
and His acious. 
redem ption.’’— 
Lange. 
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Ontrovuction. 


EXODUS. 


I. Title. By the Jews, and in the Heb. Scriptures, this bk. is called Ve-Aleh Shemoth 
(‘‘ these are the names”) fr. the opening words (i. 1): or in brief, Shemoth (the names). The 
title in the A. V. is derived fr. the LXX. and relates to the principal event wh. it records. 
"EfoSos (Exodus) — departure: (fr. ef, ex — out; and o80s, odos — a way), 7. e. the departure of 
the children of Israel fr. Egypt. II. Authorship. Jewish tradition makes Moses the author 
of Exodus, as of all the books of the Pentateuch. Itis evident from the book, itself that 
certain portions of it were written by Moses, (Ex. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4-7; xxxiv. 27.) Its close 
connection with Genesis makes it probable that they had the same author. It is referred to 
by our Lord in language which is most easily understocd as asserting the Mosaic authorship. 
(ME. xii. 26; Lu. xx. 37.) The internal evidence points to Moses as the writer of the Penta- 
teuch. (1) The author of the Pent. and the giver of the Levitical law had an intimate 
acquaintance with Egypt, its literature, its laws, and its religion. (2) The hist. and the law 
of the Israelites both bear marks and tokens of their long passage through the wilderness, and 
long residence in it. (8) The language and the legislation of the Pent. has Canaan only in 
prospect. (4) ‘‘ The language of the Pent. is such as to suit the age and character of Moses.” 
In Exodus, as in Genesis, there is evidence that materials from different sources have been 
brought together. 

Ill. Contents and design. It embraces a hist. of the events that occurred during 145 yrs. 
fr. the death of Joseph to the building of the tabernacle. Fr. d. of Joseph tob. of Moses 63 yxs.; 
fr. b. of Moses to the Exodus 81 yrs.; fr. Exodus to erection of tabernacle 1 yr.; total 145 yrs. 
«<The scope of the bk. is to exhibit the accomp. of the promises to Abraham; that fr. him a - 
nation should spring, wh. aft. a sojourn of sev. cents. in a state of degradation in a foreign 
land, should triumphantly be brought forth, and established in the country destined for its 
permanent occupation (Ge. xv. 5, 13). The whole hist. too, presents a vivid adumbration of 
the church militant, in her redemption fr. spiritual bondage, and her passage through the 
wilderness of this world” (Litton). ‘‘ As to the gen. scope of this bk., it is plainly to preserve 
the memorial of the great facts of the national hist. of Israel in its earlier periods, to wit, 
their deliv. from Egypt, the kindness and faithfulness of God in their subsequent preserva- 
tion in the wilderness, the delivery of the law, and the establishment of a new and peculiar 
system of worship” (Bush). 

[The chronology of Exodus and the following books, as given in this work, is that of Usher, 
although it is well understood that his dates are, in some cases, only an approximation to the 
truth. But with regard to many events the time chronology is still unsettled. G. M. A.] 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Horne.) 

PART I.— Account of the transactions 

previous to the Departure. 
1. The oppression of the children of 
Israel 
2. The youth and transactions of Moses 
ii.-vi. 
8. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart and 
the plagues......... .-......- vi.-xi. 


PART II.— The narrative of the Depart- 
ure of the Israelites... .xiv.-xviii. 


PART III.—Transactions subsequent to 
their Exodus. 


1. Passage of the Red Sea ...xiv.—xv. 22. 
2. Various miracles wrought on behalf of 


the Israelites...... xv. 28—xvi.—xvii. 
8. Arrival of Moses’ relatives....... xviii. 
PART IV.—The promulgation of the 


law on Mount Sinai. 
1. The preparation of the: people and the 


COV CUANG A. eoleiel aera oaicla © <cehersne xix 
Be IMOLAUIAW? <isics o's «sie sidtele s ais-a7o xx. 
8. The judicial law...... AGAR Sate 6.ghth 
4. The ceremonial law...... xxiv.—xxxi.- 

xxxv.-xl, 


Idolatry of Israelites, &c.xxxii.-xxxiv. 
(According to Blunt.) 
I. Connecting links of patriarchal hist. 


betw. Jacob and Moses........... i. 

II. Personal hist. of Moses fr. birth to his 

COMMIMISSIONY..0 sete e te. 3s. « ii,-iv. 

Ill. Last days of sojournin Egypt and 
FU OMUIG: 6 Hae aclsteiotensisle,012"- v.-xiv. 

IV. First year in wilderness ...... XV.-xix 
V. The giving of thelaw... .. XX.-XXXiv. 

VI. The Tabernacle ........ .... xxxv.-xl, 


(According to Nicholls.) 
I. The oppressed state of Israelites in 


Egypt aft. death of Joseph........ rt 
II. The birth of Moses, and the preparation 
for his Office. 30. ....6.2.0506s ii.-vi. 
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Il. 
LV. 


Vv. 


Their deliverance and the destruction 
of their enemies 


Their entrance into the wilderness and 
provision for guidance, &c. xv.-xviii. 
Their covenant with God; made, 
broken and renewed ....xix-xxxiv. 


VI. The hist. of the Tabernacle.xxxv.-xl. 
(According to Bush.) 

I. The oppression ................2. Salk 

II. Early life of Moses................ ii. 
III. Legation of Moses......... lii-iv. 28. 
IV. Mission of Moses......... iv. 29-x. 21, 
Vi, eLhePAassOVeriia «cc vcsiereere en xii. 1-21. 
VI. Conclusion of Plagues.. ..xii. 22-30. 
Wits The! Exodus... sche sk xii. 81-51. 
VIII. Wanderings to Sinai..... xili.-xviii, 
IX. Moses called to the Mount....... Solace 
Re eThe:moralilaw. scons once BOR, 
XI. Judicial and ceremonial law... .xxi.- 
Xxxi. 

XII. Idolatry, &c., of Israelites ...xxxii.- 
XXXIV. 
XIII. Offerings for Tabernacle ..... XXXV.— 
xXxXxix. 

XIV. Tabernacle erected, &c.......-.... xl. 

(According to Ayre.) 
PART I.— Historical. 

1) The staterot: Isracl eases. ee ence i, 

2. Preparation for deliverance........ ii. 

8. Moses’ commission ............ iii, iv 

4, Negotiations with Pharaoh. .v.-xii. 30. 
baThe Exoduse....s.ce n: vii. 81-xix. 2 


. Promulgation of moral law 
. Judicial ordinances 
. Ratification of covenant.... 


. Apostasy of Israel 
. The Tabernacle erected... 


PART II.— Legislative. 


. Preparation for establishment of theo- 


cratic covenant........... xix. 3-25. 


De eer Xxi.-xxiii. 
XXiv. 
The Tabernacle ordered ..xxv.—xxxi. 
Date Xxxii.-xxxiii. 
.xxxiv.-xL 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1-6. (1-4) Now . . names, literally, ‘‘ And these are the names,” 
is here indicated the close connection with the preceding. 
books, known as the Pentateuch, were originally one book, called the Torah 


? 


orthelaw. The initial ‘‘ and ” is to join together the different sections of the sin- in ocnt 
which. . Egypt, the next two words, “ with Jacob,” belong to &yP 
Translate, ‘‘ Now these are the names of the children ofla De. x. 22. 


gle treatise. 
this clause. 
Israel which came into Egypt with Jacob; 


They came every man 
with his household.” See Ge. xxix. 82 to xxx. 


13; Ge. xlvi. 8-24. 


B. c. 1706. 


See note on the 
chronology in the 


There introduction. 
For the five 


first colony 
of Israelites 


(5) b Ge. 1. 26. 


seventy,* 7. e. 11 sons + 4sons of Reuben, 6 of Simeon, 3 of Levi, 3 and 2 


grandsons of Judah, 4 of Issachar, 3 of Zebulun, Dinah, 7 sons of Gad, 4 and 
one daughter of Asher and 2 grandsons, 10 sons of Benjamin, 1 of Dan, 4 of 
Naphtali, = 66 in all + Joseph and 2 sons, and Jacob himself. (6) Joseph,’ 
- - generation, Joseph died 54 yrs, after the death of Jacob. 

Death. —I. Death removes the most useful men—‘‘ Joseph.” 1. He had 
instructed his brethren. 2. He had enriched his father. 8. He had saved 
his nation. 4. He had taught the world an eternal lesson. II. Death 
removes the largest families — ‘‘ All his brethren.” III. Death removes the 
proudest nations. 1. Pitiable. 2. Ivremediable. 3. Admonitory.—J. S. 
Hzell. 

Israel in Egypt. —With Israel in Egypt begins a new era in the world’s 
progress. Biography becomes history. Instead of individuals or a tribe, God 
has now a nation with which to work. He has undertaken a vast purpose. 
This people — united by common parentage, common faith, and common 
hope — He is to weld still more compactly by fellowship in disaster and 
deliverance into a nation which shall be the miracle of history, as intensely 
and persistently individual as its founder. With this nation He enters into 
covenant and, through its faith and experience, reveals to the world the one 
holy God, and brings in its Redeemer. Such a mission costs; its apostles 
must suffer. Yet this relief intervenes: personal blessing is not lost in 
national pains. The strong word covering this processis discipline; the 
development of character and efficiency under rigorous conditions. — C. M. 
Southgate. 


7—11. (7) children, etc., the idea is amazing and unparalleled increase:. 
The time is to be considered 480 years. See Ex. xii, 40, and it is important to 
bear in mind, also, that the ‘‘seventy souls” enumerated in Gen. xlvi. 8-27 
comprises only two females, and that Jacob’s sons’ wives” are expressly 
mentioned as not included among them (ib. ver. 26). Further, each Israelite 


family which went down into Egypt was accompanied by its ‘‘ household ”|93 


(Ex. i. 1), consisting of some score of dependants. FH each son of Jacob had 
50 such retainers, and if Jacob himself had a household like that of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv. 14), the number which “‘ went down into Egypt” would amount to 
at least 2,000, so that two millions at the exodus is not an impossibility, (8) 
arose, 40 yrs. before the birth of Moses. up. . king, prob, Rameses I. 


which knew not Joseph,? who was wholly ignorant of his history. At the : 


distance of from two to three centuries the benefits conferred by Joseph upon 
Egypt, more especially as they were conferred under a foreign and hated 
dynasty, were forgotten. (9) said.. people, 7. ¢. his counsellors. 
more .. we, i.e. more in proportion to space occupied.¢ 
craftily,f and. . land, their presence a source of revenue and power, and 
Pharaoh fears already that the Israelites will quit Egypt. (11) taskmasters,s 
superintendents of the public works. treasure-cities, store-cities, maga- 
zines, depots of ammunition, etc, See 2 Chron. xvi. 4. Pithom, (abode of Atum). 
perh. Patumos. Raamses,* (son of the sun), perh. Abw' Keshed, N. E. of 
Heliopolis. 

iaincroe of the Church. —I. Notwithstanding the removal of its chief 
officer (vs, 6); Joseph dead; his influence gone; his counsel inaccessible. 
To-day the Church loses her chief officers, but it still grows. II  Notwith- 
standing the decade of the generation (vs. 6). So to-day men die, but the 
Church, by making new converts, multiplies her progeny to an almost incredi- 
ble extent. III. Notwithstanding the persecution to which it was subjected 
(vs. 11). The Church can never be pus down by force. The infinite Power is 
on her side. This is more than all that can be against her. IV. Notwith- 


11 


(10) wisely, 7. e.|T- 


‘* The very titles of 
the first two books 
in the Bible re- 
mind us that the 
history of man is 
little more than a 
narrative of his 
entrance into the 
world and his exit 
from it.” — Scott. 


“We die every day; 
every moment de- 
prives us of a por- 
tionof our life, 
and advances usa 
step toward the 
grave; our whole 
life is only a long 
and painful sick- 
ness.’’ — Massillon. 


Pharaoh op- 
presses the 
Israelites 


ce This continued 
yrs. more, in all 
94 yrs. fr. Jacob’s 
first coming into 
Egypt.” —Light- 
foot. 


d He. ix. 15; He. vi. 


e ‘tHe speaks as if 
he had looked 
throught a multi- 
plying glass.” ~ 
app. 


Patti, 4x. 38 
xxxiii. 3, 4; Jobv. 
18; Pr. xxi. 30. 


The Church must 
not measure the 
love of God _ to- 
wards her by the 
affliction she en- 
dures, but by His 
purpose therein. — 
Hom, Com. 


gGe, xv. 18; De. 
rads 6; Ps. Ixxxi. 


h Ge. xlvii. 11. 
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“During this long 
residence in 
Egypt God had not 
held any visible in- 
tercourse with the 
Israelites.’’—Prety- 
man, 


“Man is, beyond 
dispute, the must 
excellent of cre- 
ated beings, and 
the vilest avimal 
is a dog; but the 
Sages agree that a 
grateful dog is 
better than an 
ungrateful man.”’ 
— Saadi. 


they increase 
and are still 
more op- 
pressed 


a Ps. ev. 24. 


b Ex. ii. 28, vi. 9; 
Ac. vii. 19, 34. 


‘“* There is a fright- 
ful interval be- 
tween the _ seed 
and the timber.” 
— Johnson. 


the midwives 
ordered to 
kill the male 
children 


CUNO. a Ven lode er: 
xvi. 6; Dan. iti. 18. 
Vio 1d; Pe. it 17: 
Ac. v. 29 

Though the _per- 
formance of God’s 
promises is soime- 
times slow, yet it 
is always sure. It 
was when the 
Israelites lost the 
benefit of the pro- 
tection of Joseph 
that God made 
their numbers 
their defense, and 
they became better 
able than they had 
been to shift for 
themselves. — A. 
Nevin. 


the people 
ordered to 

cast them into 
the river 

d Pr. xi. 18; Ec. 
viii. 12; Is. iii. 10; 
He. vi. 10 

eé1. Sa. ii. 35; 2 Sa. 
vii, 11. 


EXODUS, Chap. i. 12—22. 
standing the artifices by which it was sought to be betrayed (vss. 15-22) 
So the Church has been in danger through the treachery of the outside world, 
and through the daring cruelty of meddlesome men. Stillit grows. May it 
soon fill the world, as the Israelites did Egypt! All Church increase is from 
God; not from men, not from means. God has promised to multiply the 
Church. —J. S. Hell. 

Egyptian cruelty.— While staying at Alexandria, we passed a_ public 
building in course of erection. A great number of women and children of 
both sexes were carrying away the earth excavated for the foundation. 
Some laborers had loosened the soil, and the poor creatures then scraped it 
with their hands into circular baskets which they bore away on their backs ; 
they were barefooted and very slenderly covered with rags. Several task- 
masters, who have not ceased out of Egypt since the time of the Pharaohs, 
stood at intervals holding a scourge of cords, which was not spared if any of 
the people, as they passed by crouching under their burdens, seemed to 
slacken in their work. They all had been pressed into the service by the 
Pasha’s officers, and were paid at the miserable sum of half a piastre a day. 
— Boat and Caravan. 


12—14. (12) grieved, 7. e. filled with loathing and fear. (13) rigour,? lit. 
fierceness. (14) mortar, clay. brick, common in Egypt at all times, esp. 
under 18th dynasty. If the Pharaoh of the present passage was Seti I., the 
bricks made may have been destined for that great wall which he commenced 
but did not live to complete, between Pelusium and Heliopolis, which was to 
secure his eastern frontier (Birch, ‘‘ Hgypt in the Earliest Times,” p. 125). 
service. . field, if the ‘‘ service in the field ” included, as Josephus supposed, 
the cutting of canals, their lives indeed would have been ‘‘ made bitter.” 
There is no such exhausting toil as that of working under the hot Egyptian 
sun, with the feet in water, in an open cutting, where there can be no shade, 
and scarcely a breath of air, from sunrise to sunset, as forced laborers are 
generally required todo. Mehemet Ali lost 20,000 laborers out of 156,000 in 
the construction of the Alexandrian Canal towards the middle of the present 
century. 

Moral growth proportionate to affliction. —1. This is true of individual 
ee ge: 2. This is especially true in the development of the Church. 
—J.S. Evell. 


15—17. (15) spake ... midwives, of whom two are named, either bec. of 
their disobedience to the king, or. bec, they were the directors of the others. 
Shiphrah (beauty). Puah, (mouth). (16) stools, Mr. Lane (‘‘ Modern 
Egyptians,” vol. iil, p. 142) says, ‘‘ two or three days before the expected time 
of delivery the midwife conveys to the house the kursee elwilddeh, a chair of 
peculiar form, upon which the patient is to be seated during the birth.” A 
chair of the form intended is represented on the Egyptian monuments. 
son . . live, that only the daughters might grow up and become wives of the 
Egyptians. (17) but . . God,’ in contrast to the Egyptians who thought 
only of themselves. The midwives, if they did not scruple at a falsehood, 
had a sense of religion, feared God sufficiently to decline imbruing their 
hands in the innocent blood of a number of defenseless infants, and, rather 
than do so wicked a thing, risked being punished by the monarch. 

Instead of murdering them wholesale. — It did seem a wise though a cruel 
thing to make them slaves; to divide them up and down the country; to 
appoint them to the most menial work in the land, that they might be crushed 
down and their spirits become so base that they would not dare to rebel. 
Thus we may suppose it was hoped that their physical strength would be so 
relaxed, and their circumstances so reduced, that the clan would soon be 
insignificant if not utterly extinct. But God met and overruled this policy in 
various ways. ‘“ The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied.” — 
Spurgeon. 


18—22. (18) why .. alive, he must have had the midwives watched. (19) 
delivered . . them, in the East at the present day a large proportion of the 
women deliver themselves ; and the services of professional accoucheurs are 
very rarely called in. The excuse of the midwives had thus a basis of fact 
to rest upon, and was only untrue because it was not the whole truth. (20) 
God . . midwives,’ specially favored them. (21) that . . houses,* a prov. 
express. = ‘‘ they married Hebrews and became mothers in Israel.” (22) and 
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. - people, whose natural hatred of the Hebrews would make them willing} B.C. cir. 1578. 
executioners. Piver,? the Nile. aS 
The fear of God. — Learn a life-lesson from the monument to Lord Law teat Ae peomiea 
rence in Westminster Abbey. Of all the memorials there, you will not find|safety is the law 
one that gives a nobler thought. Simply his name, and the date of his death,|o£ 0 4.” — Jas. 
and these words ; ‘‘ He feared man so little, because he feared God so much.” |2 eo man shall 
Here is one secret of victory, Walk ever in the fear of God. Set God everjuitimately be 
before you. Let your prayer be that of the Rugby boy, John Laing Bicker-|stronger than the 
steth, found locked up in his desk after his death: “0 God, give me courage Royer or evils and 
that I may fear none but thee.’’ — Great Thoughts. and go fo rigs 
bruised’ and hurt, 


CHAPTER THEH SECOND. needing recovery 
and rest.— Phillips 


1—4. (1) man, Amram.’ The Hebrew language is deficient in tenses, and ne Moses 


cannot mark pluperfect time. The meaning is that ‘‘a man of the house of 

Levi had gone, some time before, and taken to wife a daughter of Levi.”|p Ex. vi. 16-20. 

Miriam must have been fourteen or fifteen at the time of the exposure of , 

Moses. daughter, Jochebed,* one of Levi’s descendants—‘‘a wife of the|¢ Nu: =*vi- 59. 

daughters of Levi,” as the LXX. translates. (2) son, having already a sonld Ac. vii. 20. 

and daughter. goodly,’ lit. fair to God, 7. e. exceeding beautiful. she. . ’ 

months,: from all eyes save those of her family. (8) bulrushes,/ prob. the|? He. xi. 23. 

paper-reed (papyrus nilotica), triangular stalk, about 10 ft. high, of wh. thelr Heb. gome, wh. 

cellular tissue was pieced together and made into a long roll for writing pur-lindicates its ab- 

poses. slime. . pitch, Zit. asphalted it with asphalt, 7. e. to make it water- eS roves ne 

tight. flags, tall flowering rushes (alga nilotica). (4) sister,’ Miriam.|yora Bible 

There can be no reasonable doubt that thisis the ‘‘ Miriam” of the later 

narrative (ch. xv. 20, 21; Num. xx. 1), who seems to have been Moses’ only|? 2x. xv- 20; Nu. 

sister (Num. xxvi. 59). stood, etc., doubtless directed by her mother. eevee: 
Childhood of Moses. — Notice three things: 1. Helpless infancy. Moses in} 

the ark. A beautiful sight. Unconscious of any danger. Mother far away. 

No one to help the child. Yes, One. Unseen dangers have lurked around our His ne renee the 

infancy. We may never know how near we have been to peril. II. Sisterly!vessel. 

affection. Miriam afar off. Yet she watched the ark. A very pretty sight 

to see one child caring for another. The elder sister nursing, and tending, 

and watching the infant. III. Filial obedience. While love aided her inlGod takes care 

doing this, probably her mother incited her. She obeyed. Afar off, but not|that men needed 

too far. Parents may be helped by dutiful daughters. fon cul BS Aa 
The ark of bulrushes. — Our translation of this passage is deficient in clear-|horn in them — 

ness. The bulrush — gomeh — is the Egyptian papyrus. Taboth — ark — is the|Wickliffe\ Luther. 

Arabic word for coffin. Slime and pitch are bitumen and tar. The whole|—/- ©: May. 

was made like a coffin, to deceive the watchful officers of government with 

the appearance of a funeral. This, too, would appeal more tenderly to, the 

daughter of Pharaoh, and there is a sort of typical signification in it. The 

Saviour of Israel was laid in a coffin, and taken from a watery grave; the 

Saviour of the world rose from a rock sepulchre in Jerusalem. — Fioinoow 


5—8. (5) daughter, said to be Thermuthis. wash. . river, prob. ajhe is found by 
religious ablution: the Nile was adored as an emanation of Osiris. her|/Pharaoh’s 
maidens, Egyptian ladies of high rank are represented on the monuments as|daughter 
attended to the bath by a number of hand-maidens. As many as four are 
seen in one representation (Wilkinson, 1. s. c.), ‘‘Her maid” is her special 
personal attendant, the others being merely women attached to her house- 
hold. (6) The princess herself opened the ‘‘ark,” which wasa sort of covered 
basket. wept, its tears touched her woman’s heart, and she pitied it. ‘One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” this . . children, no Egyptian erent yee eed: 
child would be found in such a place. (7) then . . sister, who now, as if|go all within your 
moved by curiosity, joined them. She had watched to some purpose. Shelpower to help on 
had seen everything —she had drawn near as she beheld the ‘‘ maid” go|the Pe ce 
down to the water’s edge, and take the ark out. She had heard the words of|fe" Gs ‘avout to 
the princess; and thereupon she promptly spoke. nurse .. women, nojundertake for you. 
Egyptian woman would have undertaken the task. that .. thee? 7. e. dinke soe eeere 
under thy protection. She did not speak too soon nor too late. She did not|fOU, Can; Pacts 
sav a word tuo much nor too little. (8) maid, the Heb. implies a grown girl.|safest spot you can 
ealled . . mother, and the princess, feeling all the force of the reasoning,|find; leave It 
answers in one short pregnant word—‘‘Go.” Thus the mother’s purpose eres ae Pees 


was fulfilled ; her stratagem succeeded, Sort 
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EXODUS. Chap. ii. 9—15. 


B. C. cir. 1573. 


“The fact of the 
rincess disobey- 
ing her father’s 
command in 
adopting the babe, 
so far from being 
a difficulty, as 
some have made 
it, is the very im- 
press of truth it- 
self. Ifthere isa 
thing too strong 
for man’s laws, it 
is woman’s heart. 
Witness Antigone 
burying her broth- 
er.” — Alford 
Fundamentally, 
there is no such 
thing as_ private 
action. All actions 
are public — in 
themselves or 
their conse- 
quences.—Bovee. 


he receives 
his name 


a Ps. xviii. 16. 


“ We speak of edu- 
eating our chil- 
dren. Do we know 
that our children 
educate us?’’— 
Sigourney. 


** Education com- 
mences at the 
mother’s knee, and 
every word spoken 
within the hearing 
of little children 
tends towards the 
formation of char- 
acter. Let parents 
bear this ever in 
mind.”—H. Ballou. 


‘ «Education brief- 
ly, is the leading 
human souls to 
what is best, and 
making what is 
best out of them ; 
and these two ob- 
jects are always 
attainable to- 
gether, and by 
the same means; 
the training which 
makes men _ bhap- 
piest in themselves 
also makes them 
most serviceable 
to others.’’ — Rus- 
kin. 


he kills an 
Egyptian 
and flies 
from Egypt 


bAc. vii. 22-25; 
He. xi. 24, 26. 


c Ge. ix. 6. 


The weeping babe (vs. 6). — This babe had: I. A verycruel king. II. A very 
tender mother. III. A very loving sister. IV. A very kind benefactor. 
Learn : —Nothing is too hard for the Lord. — Bolton. 

Adoption by royalty. — Suppose that you were to see the child of a beggar 
in the streets, or the child of a criminal in prison, and it so happened that.the 
emperor of Russia or the queen of England were to see this little unfortunate 
creature and exclaim, ‘‘I will adopt it as my own,” and were to have it taken 
to a palace, clad in rich dresses, fed at the royal table, brought up under the 
royal care, and even prepared for a throne. ‘‘Oh,” you would think, ‘“ what 
a change of life! what happiness for this child!” And if it were an angel, or 
an archangel, or a seraph that adopted it, in order to make it, if it were pos- 
sible, an angel that should never die; that would be a thousand times more 
glorious still. Think, now, what it is to become a child of God ; and this is, 
nevertheless, what all of us may become by faith in Jesus Christ. What won- 
derful glory ! what marvellous happiness! Thus St. John exclaims, ‘‘ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” — Prof. Gaussen. 


9—10. (9) take . . away, ‘‘take him to your own home as long as he 
needs nursing.” nurse .. me, with the princess’s protection no need for 
further secrecy. I .. wages, a mother paid for nursing her own child! 


“‘ Jochebed was mure than content.” (10) she .. daughter, at whatage not 
known ; ‘‘ probably at the end of the second year.” he. . son, adopted. 
The princess took the child into her family and brought him up, giving him 
the privileges of a son, with such an education as a princess's son received. 
The best idea of what such an education is in the words of St. Stephen (Acts 
vii. 21) —‘‘ Now Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
Moses, fr. Heb. vb. mashah,* to draw out. The Egyptian form of the name 
was probably Mesu, from a root meaning ‘‘ to draw forth.” Mesu is found in 
the monuments as an Egyptian name under the nineteenth dynasty. 

Nourish the child. —1. The child is to be nourished with the habitual prac- 
tice of intercessory prayer. Whatever you may fail of in your knowledge, or 
your earthly providing, or your power of religious influence otherwise, have 
hope in your intercessions. 2. And, therefore, take this child away and nour- 
ish him for Christ with the expectation of a blessing. That expectation is to 
be not only a comfort to you on the way, but one of the spiritual forces with 
which you are to prevail. This Lord, who has lent you the little one, not 
only loves the importunities of His people ; He delights in their largest confi- 
dences. — Bp. F. D. Huntington. 

Permanence of early impressions.— A farmer decided to remove an old 
beech-tree which grew on his farm. The wood-cutter noticed on the bark of 
the tree some curious marks looking like the letters J. L., roughly cut, and 
below them some ornamental design. After the tree had been cut down and 
was being separated into lengths he was startled to find on the hard dry wood 
at the core of the tree, directly opposite the place on the bark where he had 
noticed the marks, the clearly cut letters J. L., on a dark background, and 
below them an anchor. On inquiries being made, it was found that the let- 
ters were the initials of a sailor named John Leland, who, in an idle hour, had 
cut them on the beech-tree when it was young. There were thirty-seven 
rings between the letters and the bark of the tree, and the woodsman said 
that each ring represented one year’s growth of the tree. He inferred that 
the letters must have been cut in the year 1853, and his belief was confirmed 
when he learned that it was in that year thatthe sailor had spent some time 
in that neighborhood. Thus the inscription had not only remained in the 
place where it was cut at the first, but as each year added to the growth of 
the tree, the letters still appeared on the surface, scarcely legible there, it is 
true, but perfectly clear at the core. It is so with human character. Many 
an old man, in spite of the rough usage of the world and the scar of time and 
trouble, bears upon his walk and conversation the marks of the handwriting 
which in his youth God put in his heart. — Bib. Jil. 


11—15. (11) grown. M. was now about 40 yrs. of age.’ burdens, labors, 
servitude. Egyptian, prob. one of the taskmasters. ‘Such persons are on 
the Egyptian monuments represented as armed with long rods.” (12) Slew . . 
sand,° oppression maketh a wise man mad. A wrongful act; to be placed 


among the deeds which are hasty and regrettable. There isabundant ‘‘sand” 


Chap, ii, 16—25. EXODUS. 
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in all the more eastern portion of the land of Goshen. (See “Qy. Statement 
of Palestine Explora, Fund,” July, 1880, p. 140.) (13) two. . together, 
their burdens increased by internal strife. him .. wrong, lit. the wicked 
person, @. e. the aggressor. fellow,’ neighbor, in interposing Moses did what 
was right. (14) who.. us? his friendly interference rejected: a hint that 
he should mind his own business; this was his business. intendest.. 


Egyptian? a hint that if M. interfered he would be informed against. It/33 


was not his interference, but his wrongful act of the day before that exposed 
Moses to this rebuke. (15) Pharaoh, if the Pharaoh of the original oppres- 
sion was Seti I, the present Pharaoh, from whom Moses flies, must have been 
his son, Rameses II. Midian,° so called from fourth son of Abraham by 
Keturah ;? S. of Dead Sea and the land of Moab. 

Some people will never look on the burdens of their brethren. —1. They pre- 
tend not tosee them. 2. They have no sympathy with them. 3. They fear 
lest their purse or energy should be taxed. 4. They miss the luxury of reliev- 
ing them. — J. S. Eveil. 

Brotherly sympathy. — Prior to the return of Mr. Henson, the original of 
‘*Uncle Tom,” to America in 1851, he was invited to a dinner party in the 
lordly mansion of one of our city merchants ; and when seated at a table cov- 
ered with the most tempting viands, and surrounded with every comfort an 
luxury which affluence could provide, he was so overpowered with the 
remembrance of his former misery and degradation that he rose from the 
table, feeling that he could not partake of a single morsel of the sumptuous 
banquet. His generous host went after him, and asked whether he was taken 
unwell, or whether he would like some other kind of dishes. ‘Oh, no,” was 
the touching and pathetic response of this good, old man, “I am well 
enough ; but, oh! howcould I sit down to such a luxurious feast as this when 
I think of my poor brother at this moment a wretched, miserable, outcast 
slave, with perhaps scarcely a crust of bread or a glass of water to appease the 
cravings of nature?” — John Lobb. 


16—22. (16) priest, prob. one who combined in himself the offices of 
prince and priest, like Melchisedec. water. . flock, so Rachel ‘‘kept the 
sheep” of her father Laban, and watered them (Gen. xxix. 9). Such a prac- 
tice agrees well with the simplicity of primitive times and even of the present 
day in Arabia. (17) shepherds . . away, with rustic coarseness. Moses 

. . flock,’ as Jacob assisted Rachel. (18) Reuel (friend of God), or Raguel,/ 
poss. the same with Jethro.* how. . day ? whence it seems they were 
often interfered with bythe shepherds. (19) Egyptian,so they deemed M. fr. 
his costume and speech. (20) why .. bread, Eastern hospitality ; gratitude 
to benefactors. (21) content, willing. Moses had fled from Egypt simply 


to save his life. Received into Reuel’s house, he consented tostay in his serv- 
ice, as Jacob in Laban’s (Gen. xxix. 15-20). Zipporah, (a little bird).* (22) 
Gershom? (expulsion, or a stranger there). 


A new training school. — The flight of Moses from Egypt introduced him 
into a new training school. At Pharaoh’s court he had learned much that 
was required to fit him for his vocation, as the deliverer and leader of Israel, 
as the mediator of the ancient covenant and founder of the theocracy, and 
also as a prophet and lawgiver. But his education there had been of a very par- 
tial character. He had learned to rule, but not to serve, and the latter was 
as necessary, if not more so, than the former. He possessed the fiery zeal of 
youth, but not the circumspection, the patience, or the firmness of age. — 
J. A. Kurtz. 


23—25. (23)in time,’ nearly 40 yrs. Literally, ‘‘ in those many days.” The 
reign of Rameses II. was exceptionally long. He had already reigned twenty- 
seven years when Moses fled from him (ch. ii, 15). He had now reigned 
sixty-seven, and Moses was eighty! and. . bondage,” their burdens not 
reduced on the death of the king. 
the religion of their forefathers. 
moved by their prayers to give effect to the covenant.” (25) respect,” knew, 
4. e. recognized them as the seed of Abraham, to whom the covenant 
belonged. God kept the whole in his thoughts -- knew all, remembered all — 
counted every word and sigh — gathered the tears into his bottle — noted all 
things in his book. 


The bitter cry of Israel heard. --1. Salvation begins with a sigh. Until aj3i 


ery .. God,” showing that they retained)’, 
(24) remembered .. Jacob,°2. e. ‘‘ was|5 


B. c. cir. 1573. 


a Mal. ii. 10; Ac 
vii. 26-29, 35. 


b Ma. v. 9; Mk. ix. 


c He. xi. 27. 


d Ge, xxv. 1, 2. 


“Experience 
teaches slowly 
and at the cost 0; 
mistakes.” — 


Frouile. 


** God allows him, 
in the impulse of 
youth, to strike a 
low, and then 
ives him forty 
years in the desert 
to meditate upon 
its folly.’— S. S. 
Mitchell. 


he settles in 
Midian and 
marries 


eIn_Arabic ver- 
sion Imam, 


f Ge. xxix. 10;1Sa. 
ix lls 


g Nu. x. 29. 


h Josephus con- 
jectures that Reuel 
was his_ proper 
name, and Jethro 
(excellency) was 
his official desig- 
nation. 


7 Nu. xii. 1. 


k Ac, vii. 29. 


Pharaoh dies 


? Ac, vil. 80; Ex, 
i. 7, 
m Jas. v. 4; Ps. xii. 


n Nu. xx. 16; De. 
VG 

oGe. xv. 18-18; 
xxvi. 4; xxvi. 3. 

ip Ex. vi. 5; Ps. cv. 
8, 42; evi. 44, 455 
ns ix. 7, 9; Ex. iv. 
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B. ©, cir. 1573. 


The smallest act 
of charity shall 
stand us in good 
stead. —Atter- 
bury. 

‘“*T never could 
believe that Prov- 
idence had sent 
a few men into the 
world, ready 
bovted and 
spurred to ride, 
and millions ready 
saddled and 
bridled to be rid- 
den.” —R. Rum-) 
bold. 


** Tears are akin to 
prayer.” 


B. c. 1491. 


the burning 
bush 

aThe E. is the 
region which is 
looked upon as 
bef. a man, the 
W. behind him, 
the S. and N. as 
the right and left 
hand acc. to the 
Heb system of 
orientation, 

b‘* vhe symbol of 
the Scotch Church 
is Jikewise a burn- 
ing bash with the 
words beneath it: 
‘Neve tamen con- 
sum2batur.?” — 
Katlisch. 

c Ac. vii. 30; Mk. 
xii. 26; Is. Ixiii. 9; 
De xxxiii. 14; Is 
mca ING sds ag Tete 


Ps. 
ili. 
26, 27. 

“There are more 
things in heaven 
and earth than 
are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” 
— Shakespeare. 
There is in every 
common bush the 
light of God, and 
only those who see 
it draw off their 
shoes. It is the 
old story again. 
God is near, God 
is in this place, 
and we knew it 
not.—Boyd Car- 
penter, 


God speaks to 
Moses 


e Ge. xlvi. 2. 


f Ex. xix. 12. 

g Josh. v. 15; Ec. 
Ve 1 Jo, xilit 10; 
Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12; 
He. x. 22. 


EXODUS. Chap. iii. 1-6. 


sinner is weary of sin, it is of no use to bring the tidings of redemption to 
him. II, God hears the groanings of poorsinners. Psa, xviii. 6; xxxiv. 
6; Ixxvii, 1; Joel ii. 82; John vi. 37. III. He sees our afflictions and knows. 
our sorrows. IV. He remembers His covenant.— G. I’. Pentecost. 

The events of life under a Divine providence. — When Druyse, the gunsmith, 
invented the needle-gun, which decided the battle of Sadowa, was it a mere 
accident? When a farmer’s boy showed Blucher a short cut by which he 
could bring his army up soon enough to decide Waterloo for England, was 
it a mere accident? When the Protestants were besieged at Bezors, and a 
drunken drummer came in at midnight and rang the alarm bell, not knowing 
what he was doing, but waking up the host in time to fight their enemies 
that moment arriving, was it an accident? When, in the Irish rebellion, a 
starving mother, flying with her starving child, sank down and fainted on a 
rock in the night, and her hand fell on a warm bottle of milk, did that just 
happen so? God is either in the affairs of men or our religion is worth noth- 
ing at all, and you had better take it away from us, and instead of this Bible, 
which teaches the doctrine, give us a secular book, and let us, as the famous 
Mr. Fox, the Member of Parliament, in his last hour, cry out: ‘‘ Read me the 
eighth book of Virgil.” Oh, my friends! let us rouse up to an appreciation of 
the fact that all the affairs of our life are under a King’s command, and under 
a Father’s watch. — T. De Witt Talmage. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


i—8. (1) Moses . . flock, either sheep or goats, or the two intermixed. 
The Sinaitic pastures support these and not horned cattle. Jethro (exeel- 
lence). his.. law, or brother-in-law: any kindred by marriage. ‘‘ He may 
have been either Reuvel’s son or his nephew.” backside, 7. e. westward. 
Horeb, (dryness), name of district of wh. Mt. Sinai was the southern ex- 
tremity. (2) angel, lit. ‘“‘ an angel of Jehovah.” bush, Heb. seneh = 
bramble-bush, prob. the thorny acacia (mimosa nilotica). and.. consumed,? 
the more wonderful from the nature of the plant.e (3) I.. aside,* for a 
season from my occupation as shepherd, to investigate. The action bespeaks 
him a man of sense not easily imposed upon. great, wonderful, mysterious. 
burnt, eaten up; Moses a scientific inquirer. 

The burning bush (vss. 1-6). —Consider—I. The employment in which 
Moses was engaged. II. The sight which he witnessed. This was a repre- 
sentation of the Church —1. In its lowly condition; 2. In the persecutions 
to which it has been exposed ; 3. Its wonderful preservation. III. The resolu- 
tion he made. IV. The prohibition he received. Wesee here—1. The 
reverence required; 2, The reason assigned: it was holy ground. V. The 
announcement he heard. These words were—1. Highly instructive; 2. 
Peculiarly encouraging. — Anon. 

Many a man has been led through the pale of curiosity into the sanctuary 
of reverence. Moses purposed but to see a wonderful sight in nature, little 
dreaming that he was standing, as it were, face to face with God. Blessed 
are they who have an eye for the startling, the sublime, and the 
beautiful in nature, for they shall see many sights which shall fill them with 
glad amazement. Every sight of God isa ‘‘great sight;” the sights become 
little to us because we view them without feeling, or holy expectation.—City 
Temple. St. Austin, who came to Ambrose to have his ears tickled, had his 
heart touched. It is good to hear, howsoever. Come, said Latimer, to the 
public meeting, though thou comest to sleep; it may be, God will take thee 
napping. Absence is without hope. What a deal lost Thomas by being but 
once absent.— Trapp. Earth's crammed with heaven, and every common 
bush afire with God ; but only he who sees, takes off his shoes. The rest sit 
round it and pluck blackberries.— E. B. Browning. 


4—6. (4) saw . . see, reward of sanctified curiosity. God .. bush,° the 
fire is explained by the voice, An objective reality is described, not a vision. 
Moses, Moses, the double call implies urgency. Compare the call of 
Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 10). (5) draw .. hither,’ 7. e. nearer than thou art. 
shoes, sandals. for. . ground,’ lit. ground of holiness: ‘the reverence 
due to holy places thus rests on God's own command.” ‘The practice of 
putting them off before entering a temple, or even the private apartments of 
a house, is universal in the Kast — the rationale of it being that the sandals 
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SS re ar ee Se SD 


have dust or dirt attaching to them.” (6)I. . father,* meaning forefathers 
generally. hid, with his hands or robe. ‘‘ An instinctive action. So Elijah, 


on the same site (1 K. xix. 13) and the holy angels before God’s throne in| 


heaven (Is. vi. 2).” afraid,’ conscious weakness and sinfulness, 

Reverence. — When a boy in Princeton College, it was my inestimable privi- 
lege to be the pupil-assistant of Prof. Joseph Henry, the illustrious Christian 
scientist, in his original experiments. When for the first time electric signals 
were sent from point to point, the earth itself being used for the return 
current, Professor Henry put me at one end of the circuit, while he stood 
directing the experiments at the other. I can well remember the wonderful 
care with which he arranged all his principal experiments; when he 
approached the solution the experiment was repeated and repeated over and 
over again, and all its variable conditions altered and recombined in every 
form. Then often, when the testing moment came, that eminent scientist 
would raise his hand in adoring reverence, and call upon me to uncover my 
head and worship in silence, ‘‘ Because,” he said, ‘‘ God is here. I am about 
to ask God a question.” — A. Hodge. Lowering the standard of reverence. — 
It is very easy to lower our standard of reverence for anything. We have 
only to speak of it habitually in a light way. There is nothing like it to take 
the life out of the most precious texts of Scripture. We may repent of such 
a sin with bitter weeping, but those words can never be to us again what 
they were before. We may have cut down a bridge we shall some day vainly 
long to cross. A gentleman of keen wit used often to point his remarks with 
some apt quotation from the Bible. A friend who greatly admired him was 
present in his last hours, and asked with deep sympathy what was the future 
outlook. ‘‘ Very gloomy, indeed,” was his response. Surprised and deeply 

ained, he hastened to quote some precious promises suited to the solemn 
Paar. “T have spoiled them all for myself,” was his answer. ‘‘ There is not 
one but is associated with some jest.” His light went out in darkness, though 
his name was on the church roll. What a lesson is here for all who are 
willing to be taught by it !— Christian Age. 


7—10. (7) taskmasters, oppressors. kKnow,? feel for, commiserate. 
sorrows,’ grief, trials. (8) I. . down,’ anthropological. hand, power. 
unto .. honey,’ 7.e aland of pasturage and flowers. ‘‘ The phrase, first 
used here, and socommon in the Jater books (Num. xiii. 27; Deut. xxvi. 9, 
15; xxxi. 20; Jer. xi. 5; xxxii. 22; Ezek. xx. 6, etc.) was a proverbial 
expression for ‘a land of plenty,’ and not intended literally. See what the 
spies say, Num. xiii. 27.” — Pulp. Com. Canaanites, etc., see Ge. x. 15 ff. and 
xv. 20. (9) behold, etc., repetition to fix the reason of the deliverance in the 
mind of Moses. (10)I.. Pharaoh,’ M. an ambassador fr. the King of kings 
to the king of Egypt. my. . people, notwithstanding their condition, they 
are yet the people of God. 

I know their sorrows (vs. 7). — Shall not we be comforted as we discern that 
our dear Friend knows all about us? He is: I. The Physician; and if He 
knows all there is no need that the patient should know. II. The Master: 
His knowledge is to serve us instead of ourown; we are to obey, not to judge. 
III. The Head. AlJ understanding centres there ; and all understanding and 
knowledge centers thus in our Lord. — Spurgeon. ‘ 

God’s choice of instruments. — God chooses the humblest instruments. He 
passes by the tempest, and waters the fields and gardens with His impercepti- 
ble dew. He passes by the great elephant, and bestows the hues of sapphire 
and amethyst upon the tiny humming-bird. He passes by the lofty pines and 
huge elm tree; and lavishes blossom and perfume on the violet. All history 
teaches the same truth. Moses was the son of a poor Levite; Gideon was a 
thresher ; David was a shepherd boy ; Amos was a herdsman ; the apostles 
were obscure and unlearned ; Zwingle was a shepherd ; Melancthon, the great 
theologian of the Reformation, was an armorer ; Luther was the child of a 
poor miner; Fuller was a farm servant; Carey, the originator of the plan of 
translating the Bible into the language of the millions of Hindustan, was a 
shoemaker ; Morrison, who translated the Bible into the Chinese language, 
was a last-maker; Dr. Milne was a herd-boy ; Adam Clarke was the son of 
Trish cotters ; John Foster was a weaver; Jay, of Bath, was a. herdsman. — 
Christian Age. I heard a minister who was asked to go and see a man_ who 
was anxious about his soul. He replied, ‘‘He knows where I live. If he 
wants my help or counsel, let him come to me. If he is in earnest, he will.” 


B.C. 1491. 


He. xi. 16; Ma. 
xxii. 382; Mk. xii. 
26; Lu. xx. 37. 
bls. vi. 1-5. 


The God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and 

acob —He_ is 
thus the God of 
generations, the 
God of individuats, 
and the God of the 
whole human 
family. There is 
something inex- 
pressibly beautiful 
in the idea that 
God isthe God of 
the father, and of 
theson, and of all 
their descendants; 
thus the one God 
makes humanity 
into one family.— 
J. Parker. 


Step aside a little 
oftener to walk 
with God and 
thine own heart. — 
Filave. 


Moses 
commanded 
to visit 
Pharaoh 


CaNe. mix, 19s le: 
Ixiii. 9; Act vii. 
34; Job xxiii. 10; 
Ps. exliii. 3, 


ad Ex. ii. 23-25. 
e Ge. 1. 24; Phil. i. 
(63, 


Ff Nu. xiii. 27; De. 
xxvi. 9; viii. 7-9; 
1.25. 


Ps. cy. 26, (275 
ic. vi. 4. 


O Lord who art as 
the shadow of a 
great rock in a 
weary land who 
beholdest Thy 
weak creatures, 
weary of labor, 
weary of pleasure, 
weary of hope de- 
ferred, weary of 
self, in Thine 
abundant ¢om- 
passion and unut- 
terable tender. 
ness, bring us, we 


pray Thee, unto 
Thy rest. Amen, 
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As God knew His 
people’s sorrows 
then, s' He knows 
ours now, how- 
ever infinitely 
various they may 
be—however 


great, however 
small—whether of 
body, mind, or 
soul. 


Moses asks 
for credentials 


aJe i 47; Pr. 
zelx. 25 ; Eph. vi. 
b Josh. i. 5: Ro. 


au: 81; 2 Cor. xii 


“*The modest man 
has everything to 
gaip, and the arro- 
gant man every- 
thing to lose; for 
modesty has al- 
ways to deal with 
generosity, and 
arrogance with 
envy.’’--- Rivarol. 

‘* Let us be care- 
ful to distinguish 


modesty, whic 
is ever amiable 
from reserve, 


which is only 
prudent. A man 
is hated som e- 
times for pride; 
when it ws an 
excess of humil- 
ity gave the oc- 
casion.”—Sken- 
s'one. 

And when be- 
neath some 
heavy cross you 
faint, 


load alone,” 
You say the truth; 
Christ made it 
purposely 
So heavy, thaf you 
must return to 
Him. 


the name 
of God 


e-Bx. vic 83 Jo. 
viii. 58; He. xiii. 
R; 2 Cor. i. 20; Re. 
4.4; xvi. 5. 


‘*How calmly 
may we commit 
ourselves to the 
hands of Him 
who bears up the 
world, —of Him 
who has created, 
and who pro- 
vides for the joys 
even of insects. as 
carefully as if He 
were their Fa- 
ther! ’’ — Richter. 


I should have said to him, ‘‘If you are in earnest about your Master’s work, 
and know the meaning of the commission under which you hold your office, you 
will goto him.” Do not forget that our commission is to ‘‘go.” — G. F’. Pentecost. 
Divine sympathy. —‘‘1I know their sorrows” (Ex. iii. 7). Man cannot say so. 
There are many sensitive fibres of the soul the best and tenderest human sym- 
pathy cannot touch. But the Prince of sufferers, He who led the way in the 
path of sorrow, ‘‘knoweth our frame.” When crushing bereavement lies 
like ice on the heart, when the dearest earthly friend cannot enter into the 
peculiarities of our grief, Jesus can — Jesus does. He who once bore my sins, 
also carried my sorrows. That eye now on the throne was once dim with 
weeping. I can think, in all my afflictions, ‘‘ He was afflicted ;” in all my 
tears, ‘‘ Jesus wept.” — Macduff. 


- 11—18. (11) who am IJ, ete. not fear, but humility. A great change had 
come over Moses. Forty years earlier he had been forward to offer himself as 
a ‘‘deliverer.” Now when he had become fit to be a deliverer, he ceased to 
think himself fit. (12) eertainly, God replies: ‘‘ Thou wilt not be unfit, 
since I will be with thee —I will supply thy deficiencies— I will impart the 
qualities thou needest. token, sign, 7. e. not the bush wh. he had seen, but 
the promise now spoken. This sign appealed to faith onlv, like that given 
to Hezekiah by Isaiah (1 K. xix. 29), ye... mountain,’ Israel was long 
encamped at the base of Sinai. (13) what . . them? it may be more difficult 
to convince Israel than to persuade Pharaoh. 

The Divine companionship realized by the good in the service of the Chris- 
tian life. —I. It was considerate. . Promise made when most needed — at time 
of weakness. IJ. It was emphatic. Leaving no room for doubt, III. It was 
sympathetic. ‘‘ With thee.” NotI will follow thee—not I will go before 
thee — not I will be near thee — but with thee — as a companion to cheer thy 
soul; as a friend — to give thee council; as a God —to make thee victorious. 


h| How can a mission fall when God is with the worker? — J. S. Ezell. 


The prayerfulness of Washington. —In 1777, while the American army lay 
at Valley Forge, a good old Quaker, of the name of Potts, had occasion to pass 
through a thick wood, near headquarters. As he traversed the forest, he 
heard at a distance before him, a voice, which, as he advanced, became more 
and more fervent and interesting. Approaching with slowness and cireum- 
spection, he beheld under a thick-set bower, apparently formed for the pur- 
pose, the commander in-chief of the armies of the United States, on his knees, 
in the act of devotion before the ruler of the universe, At that moment when 
Potts, who was concealed by the trees, came up, Washington was interceding 
for his beloved country, with tones of gratitude, that labored for adequate 
expression ; he adored the exuberant goodness which, from the depth of 
obscurity, had exalted him to the head of a great nation, now placed in great 


,|difficulty. He utterly disclaimed his own ability for the arduous conflict. 


He wept at the thought of the ruin which his mistakes might bring on his. 
country, and implored the aid of the Divine arm. As soonas the general had 
finished, Potts retired. He returned to his house, and threw himself into a 
chair, by the side of his wife, under the influence of feelings which, for a 
time, refused him utterance. 


14. I. . Am,° no better translation can be given of the Hebrew words, “ they 
express absolute, and, therefore unchanging and eternal being.” — Spk. Com. 

Iam that I Am. — We have here —I. The chief inquiry of man as a respon- 
sible agent (vs. 13). Who sends me? What is His name? II. The highest 
revelation to man as a speculative thinker—God’s name, ‘‘I.Am.” 1. Not 
Atheism; God Himself speaks; 2. Not Pantheism: God’s personality is 
declared. ; 3. Not mere Deism; (tod descends to take an interest in men’s 
affairs. III. The highest authority of man as a moral worker — “I Am hath 
sent me.” — Anon. 

God does not say what He is. —He leaves that to us. We must fill in the 
blank. ‘‘Iam whatever you make Me. If vou disbelieve Me, if you think 
little of Me, Iam a just God, a holy God, a jealous God, an avenging God, a 
strict God, a punishing God ; I shall by no means spare the guilty, | ama con- 
suming fire. If you are a penitent sinner, if you have left Me and are coming 
back to Me, if you are sorry for what you have done, if you have grieved Me, 


and now wish to please Me. I am a forgiving God, full of mercy and com- 
passion, of great pity, passing by transgression and sin more than any one 


Chap. iii, 15—22. EXODUS. 


asketh. Iam love. 
though you are, yet still My child, striving to please Me, earnest to serve Me, 
desiring more and more to see Me and be with Me, telling Me everything in 
qo little heart, trusting Me, loving Me, I am your own dear, 

ather ; Iam yours and you are Mine to the very end. I have loved you and 

chosen you from all eternity, and I never change. Though I do somctimes 
hide Myself, yet behind the cloud Jam, Iam,I AM. Iam thine, and thou art 
Mine, for ever and ever !” — J. Vaughan. 
15—18. (15) name,* that by wh. God makes Himself known. memorial,’ 
that by wh. God is worshipped by His people. ‘‘ The name whereby I am tobe 
spoken of.” (16) elders,* persons of influence, teachers, rulers (sheikhs) ; these 
would instruct the rest. (17) said, and therefore resolved. land, etc., see vs. 
8. (18) they, the elders. hearken, believe and obey. thou... Egypt, 
Moses should enter the presence of Pharaoh, surrounded by the elders of 
Israel, or authorized by them, in their name. and. . him, efc., so much of 
the whole truth was he to tell Pharaoh, and no more. The object of reticenc 
was not to deceive Pharaoh, but to test him. 

The encouragement God gives to Christian workers, ——1. Divine aid in the 
work. 2. Bright hope in their future. 8. Glad success in their toil. A happy 
residence. 1. A land of plenty. 2. A land of beauty. 8. Aland of promise. 
ia Soe of freedom. 5. A land of rest. 6. A land typical of heaven. — 

cell, 

A moderate request. — This request seems at first to be put in a politic form, 
as if to secure a favorable answer. This, however, was quite unnecessary, 
since the Almighty was about to bring His people out of Egypt by a strong 
hand, It is merely expressed in a style of reserve and moderation. It was 
not requisite to reveal to Pharaoh, who was in a hostile mood, all the inten- 
tions of God concerning His people. Hence Pharaoh is merely informed that 
the God of the Hebrews has met with them ; and their request is limited to the 
first step to be taken in obedience to His will. A three days’ journey is men- 
tioned, simply because this would take them clear out of Egypt, one day being 
employed in setting out, one in marching, and the third in coming toa resting- 
place. And a sacrifice is added, because this is the first act of obedience. The 
former involves their departure out of Egypt, the latter commences the per- 
fect service of God. This is exactly the mode in which God trains His people. 
The immediate duty and the immediate blessing areset before them, and these 
are pregnant with all farther and higher duties and blessings. So He deals 
with Pharaoh. — J. G. Murphy. 


19—22. (19) that . . go,? they are prepared against disappointment. no 
hand, 7. e. unless by a mighty hand: the influence of God’s judgments. 
(20)I . . hand, of wisdom and power. To encourage Moses and the people, 
this important promise is made. smite, Egypt to be punished as well as 
Israel delivered. after .. g0, when hecanresistno more. He would strike 
terror into their enemies — until at last even Pharaoh would consent to let 
them go. (21) favour,/ respect. ye . . empty,’ as poorslaves without worldly 
substance. (22) borrow,’ ask, demand. No fraud, no deceit, was to be prac- 
ticed —the Egyptians perfectly well understood that, if the Israelites once 
went, they would never voluntarily return—they were asked to give and 
they gave. — Pulp. Com. Such the usual sense of the word. jewels, articles, 
vessels, valuable effects. put .. daughters, for the young people to carry. 
ye .. Egyptians,‘ who have these many years spoiled you. The Israelites 
were to obtain at the last something like a compensation for their ill-usage. 
Israel borrowing of the Egyptians, — This narrative has given rise to several 
objections; the conduct of the Israelites has been characterized as ungener- 
ous, dishonest ; and as it was induced by the command of God, unbelievers 
have not been sparing in their remarks upon that also. Itmay be confidently 
affirmed, however, that the texts, properly understood, are open to no objec- 


If you are really my child, poor, weak, unworthy, sinful 


e| 
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“ Just to take Thy 
orders straight, 


loving, faithful|/From the Master’s 


own command; 
Blessed day ! when 
thus we wait, 
Always at our Sov- 
erelahts band.” 
—Miss Havergal. 


Moses 
receives 
instructions 


a@Ps, exxxy. 13; 
cexi.5; Hos. xii. 5, 


b‘ The name de— 
clares the objec- 
tive manifestation 
of the Divine na- 
ture; the memo- 
rial, the subjective 
recognition by 
man.’’— Word s- 
worth, 


c Nu. xi. 16, 


Let us forward. 
God leads us. 
Though blind 
shall we be afraid 
to follow? I do 
not see my way; I 
do not care to ; but 
I know that He 


sees His uh and 
that I see Him. — 
Chas. Kingsley. 


the obsti- 
nacy of 
Pharaoh and 
departure 

of Israel 
predicted 


d Ex. vii. 3, 4; v. 2. 
Ps. CXXXV. 
exxxvi. 11, 12. 


fF Exe xioo ter: 
xvi. 7; Dan.i. 9. 


g Ge xv. 14. 


tion, and that the command and the compliance therewith may be shown to 


be perfectly just. In the first place, the Hebrew word which our translators 

have rendered borrow, simply signifies to ask, to require, to demand. — Car- 
enter. 

4 God has many ways of balancing accounts between the injured and the 

injurious -— of righting the oppressed, and compelling those that have done 

wrong, to make restitution ; for He sits upon the throne, judging right. — 

Matthew Henry. 


h Pg, ii. 8; Pr. xxii. 
7; De. xxviii. 12. 


i Ex. xii. 35, 36; 
Job xxvii. 17; Pr. 
xiii. 22; Ez. xxxix. 
10. 
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God gives 
Moses two 
proofs of his 
authority 


a Ge. xxxviii. 18 ; 
Mic. vii. 14. 


' bThis was the 
symbol of royal 
and Divine power 
on the diadem of 
every Pharaoh.”’ — 
Spk. Com., see 
ristram, Nat. 
Hist., p. 271. 


ce Jo. iii. 2. 


“The incredulous 
arethe most 
credulous. They 
believe the mir- 
acles of Vespasian, 
fin order not to 
believe those of 
Moses.”’— Pascal. 


** Miracle is the pet 
child of faith.’? — 
ethe. 


** Modesty and self- 
distrust generally 
go with true great- 
ness, and exalted 
virtue.’”’ ‘‘We may 
be known by our 
wishes, our hopes. 
our fears; and we 
may be known also 
by our tempta- 
tions.”’ 


dad Nu. xii. 10; 2 Ki. 
v. 27. 


e De. xxxii. 39; Ma. 
viii. 3. 
st The: nigh im- 
ported, erhaps, 
that the dine was 
now at hand when 
God would judge 
the Egyptians for 
the death of the 
Hebrew _ infants, 
whose blood they 
had shed in the 
waters.’ — Bush. 


Moses 
complains 
that he is 
not eloquent 


S Jer. i. 6. 


its exiteell se les 
8.1.4; Ac. vii. 22, 


h Jon. i. 3. 


EXODUS. Chap. iv. 1—13- 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—5. (1) they . . voice, 7. e. the elders. “The Gr. has the most correct 

rendering eav, if, making it hypothetical. The original term is so rendered, 
Jer. iii.1.”— Bush. not. . thee, ‘‘ the Israelites might have so spoken, since 
there had been no appearance of Jehovah to anyone for above four hundred 
years. And having not seen Moses for forty years they would not know 
whether he was a veracious person or not.”—- Pulp. Com. (2) rod,* staff of 
authority, ‘‘or the natural support of advancng years.” (8) serpent,? prob. 
the cobra. Moses,. . it, he started back. (4) and. . hand, his obedience 
showed his strong faith. (5) that . . believe,* when the elders see this sign 
repeated, ‘‘they may accept the mission of Moses (see vers. 30, 31). It was 
afterwards to be exhibited before Pharaoh (ver. 21), to try him and prove him.” 
The wonder-working rod (vs. 2).— Consider —I. What this rod was while 
Moses used it in a natural way. Simply a useful walking-stick, a shepherd’s 
crook. Property, like this rod, has an earthly value. II. What it was when 
cast on the ground. It became a serpent. Human passions when degraded 
become as a serpent. Intellect, wrongly employed, becomes a serpent, as in 
Byron’s case. Property misused becomes a serpent. 
What is that in thy hand ? — Before we can be really useful, before we can 
accomplish any great work, before we can live up to the measure of our 
power, we must first of all meet with God.. We must stand before the 
burning bush; we must listen to the Divine voice; we must receive the 
heavenly commission; we. must accept the Divine command. Until this is 
done our life is nothing but a rod —a rod without any special use'or intrinsic 
value, and which will one day break in our hands, and be cast into the fire 
and be destroyed. Look, how this is illustrated: What is that in thy hand? 
‘*A sling,” said David. ‘‘It is enough; go up against the giant ;” and the 
great Goliath fell before the shepherd-boy. What is that in thy hand? ‘‘A 
sword,” answered Jonathan. “It is enough,” and the brave youth, followed 
by his armor-bearer, goes up against an army, and the Philistines are defeated 
by these twain. What is that in thy hand? “A piece of parchment,” 
answered Luther. It is enough, and he proceeds to nail his famous protest 
upon the doors of the Roman Church and the era of the Reformation broke 
upon darkened Europe, What is that in thy hand? ‘‘ A pen,” said Bunyan, 
as he spoke from under the arches of Bedford jail. It is enough, and he wrote 
the story of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” which will live while the world 
endures,— J. W. Johnston. 


6—9. (6) bosom, fold of the dress. hand .. snow,? the worst kind of 
leprosy, absolutely incurable. (7) and he said, etc.,¢ the instantaneous produc- 
tion and cure of this dread disease was a sign to the Israelites of their danger 
if they resisted the command and of their deliverance if they obeyed it.—Spk. 
Com, (8) they .. latter, 7. e. probably ; if not, a third is given. (9) water 
. . blood, a pledge that Moses’ power should prevail over the Nile, which was 
the boast of Egypt; ‘‘a significant indication that the God of Moses was. 
greater than any Egyptian God.” 

The paralysis of doubt.— A man needs not to be a thorough unbeliever, 
overtly renouncing all allegiance to revealed truth in order to become 
useless in the pulpit and religiously powerless in society. He needs only to 
put a note of interrogation after some of the articles of his creed: That is 
enough, without absolutely erasing them. The hesitant is as impotent for 
spiritual good as the heretic.—J. Halsey. 


10—13. (10) eloquent, lit. a man of words. but.. tongue,’ he prob. had 
an impediment in his speech. According to a Jewish tradition, Moses had’ 
difficulty in pronouncing the labials b, v, m, ph, p. (11) and. . said, etc., 
implying that he who created the organs of speech could remove imperfections 
if needful. (12) teach. . Say,’ as well as give power to say it. (13) send.. 
send,* “These words are curt and ungracious ; much curter in the original 
than in our version. They contain a grudging acquiescence.” 

God's help in infirmity. 1. The Divine help is adapted to our natural . 
infirmity. It is far better to have God joined to our infirmity, than to have 
the eloquent tongue without Him. Thus there are times when an infirmity 
may be an inestimable advantage to a Christian worker. 2. The Divine help 
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is adapted to our full requirement. God did not merely promise to aid th 
speech of Moses, but also to teach him what he should say. © in the Christian 
service of to-day, good men are not merely aided in the line of their natural 
infirmity, but also along the entire line of their requirement.— Eell. 


God’s biddings are enablings.— The missionary, John Williams, once said 4 
that there were two little words which were able to make the most lofty 


mountains melt: ‘‘Try” and ‘‘Trust.” Moses had yet to learn the use of 
these words. God taught him. The sailor has to be taught that he must not 
look on the dark and troubled waters, but at the clear blue heavens where 
shines the pole-star. Moses was gazing at the surging sea of Egyptian wrath, 
and God taught him to direct his gaze heavenward, then to try and trust, for 
greater is He that is with you than all that be against you. As an early 
Christian writer enjoins, let us not forget—as Moses did at first — that all 
God’s biddings are enablings, and that it is for us not to ask the reason but to 
obey.— Bid. Jil. 


1417. (14) anger . . Moses, bec. of his reluctance, though he now 
complied. know .. well, should be rendered, ‘‘ DoI not know that Aaron 
the Levite, thy brother, speaks well?” implying that M. was to be a man of 
deeds. behold. . thee, 7. e. is on the eve of setting out. when. . heart, 
after so long a separation and now learning thy mission. (15) thy mouth, 
thou shalt speak to him what I teach. his mouth, he shall repeat what you 
utter. ‘ Moses was to tell Aaron what to say —and Aaron was to clothe it in 
fitting words.” teach .. do, both the works and the words shall be from 
God. (16) spokesman. . people,?7. e. lit. ‘‘ He shall speak for thee,” being 
familiar with Hebrew. (17) rod .. signs, the rod of Moses mightier than 
the sceptre of Pharaoh. ‘‘Theend of his mission was to be accomplished 
rather by acting than by speaking.”— Bush. 

Homiletic hints.— Moses’ sin and loss. He doubted God in his diffidence, 
in spite of the signs and promises. The priesthood was transferred to Aaron. 
Our excuses always involve loss. A duty involves the needed strength. We 
must trust; God did not remove Moses’ infirmity of speech; but He went with 
him. God is with the mouth of His servants. He is with them for defence. 
Obey Him, and He will be with your mouth.— Fowler. 

Christian workers more ready to rely on man than on God.—We have noted 
the timidity and hesitation of Moses, notwithstanding the varied promises and 
assurances with which Divine grace had furnished him. And now, although 
there was nothing gained in the way of real power, although there was no 
more virtue or efficacy in one mouth than in another, although it was Moses, 
after all, who was to speak unto Aaron, yet Moses was quite ready to go when 
assured of the presence and co-operation of a poor feeble mortal like himself, 
whereas he could not go when assured again and again that Jehovah would 
be with him. How his case, like a mirror, reflects our own hearts! We are 
more ready to trust anything than the living God. How deeply should it 
humble us before the Lord that, though we move along with bold decision 
when we possess the countenance and support of a poor frail mortal like our- 
selves, yet we falter, hesitate, and demur when we have the light of the 
Master’s countenance and the strength of His omnipotent arm to support us.— 
A. Nevin. 


18—20. (18) brethren, ‘‘ probably means here ‘my relations’ (compare 
Gen. xiii. 8; xxix. 12).” return. . Egypt, Moses’ mission was a secret 
between him and God. (19) which. . life,° for killing the Egyptian. (20) 
sons,? Greshon and Eliezer. rod. . hand, thestaff of the shepherd becomes 
the sceptre of the shepherd’s king. _ ' : ‘ 

Never go on a journey of moral service without God. Especially if you are a 
minister of the gospel, take the rod on your journey to Egypt. 1. It will 
keep you humble. It will remind you of your humble occupation in the 
desert, when you are tempted to pride, in the great service to which God has 
called you. Every Christian worker needs to have something within his soul 
to inspire humility. 2. It will make youhappy. When you are desponding 
and sad, when the work does not open up to your efforts as you would wish, 
the rod will remind you of the vision at the bush, and of the miracles wrought 
at the commencement of the mission. The reason why there are so many 
unhappy workers in the Church, is because they have left the rod at home. 
3. It will make you powerful. With this rod Moses was to work miracles, 


B. ©. 1491. 


Never think of the 
smallness, the 
poorness of the in- 
ument, when it 
s the Master’s 


hand that uses it. 


Inspiration is more 
than education.— 
Mackay. 


‘*EKloquence is in 
the assembly, not 
in the speaker.” — 
Wm. Pitt. 


Aaron 
appointed as 
spokesman 


aNu. xxii. 38; De. 
es 18; Jo. xvii. 


b Ex. vii. 1, 2. 


All service should 
be done for Thee in 
meek humility; 
and awe most 
sweet, that Thou 
should’st take, 
e’er for Thy Son, 
Christ Jesus’ sake, 
service from serv- 
ants so unmeet.-- 
A. E. H. 


“There is a sanc- 
tity in suffering 
when meekly 
borne. Our duty, 
though set about 
by thorns, may 
still be made a 


staff, supporting 
even while it tor- 
tures. Cast it 


away, and, like the 
prophet’s wand, it 


chan ges to a 
snake.” — D. Jer- 
roid. 

\Moses 

‘returns to 
Egypt 


c Ex. ii. 15, 28; Ma. 
ii. 20. 


IdEx. if. 21, 22 
|Xvill. 4. 


| 

‘He has oratory 
iwho ravishes his 
lhearers while he 
forgets himself.”’— 
|Lavater, 
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EXODUS. Chap. iv. 21—3f- 


B. c. 1491. 


“Let men laugh 
when you sacrifice 
desires to duty if 
they will. ou 
have time and eter- 
By to rejoice in.” 
~ Theo. Parker. 


God tells 
him what to 
do in Egypt 


a Ex. viii. 15; De 
ii. 30; Josh. xi. 20; 
2 Ch. xxxvi. 13; Job 
rb, 010 Bees S.odb oils 
Dan v. 20; Is. Ixiii. 
17; Jas. i. 13, 14; 
Zech. vii.11, 12; Jer. 
v. 3; De. xv. 7; Ro 
ii. 5; He. iii. 8, 18; 
Ro. i. 28;2 Th. ii. 
10, 11; Jo, xii. 37-40; 
Ac, xxviii. 26. 27; 
Ro. ix. 18-23; Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 26. 


b De. xiv. 1, 2; Hos. 
xi. 1; Ma. ii. 15; 
Ro: six. 43 Jer: 
xxxi. 9; 2 Co. vi 
8; Jas. i. 18. 


c Ex, xii. 29. 


Zipporah 


aGe. xvii.14; Josh. 
v.2,3 


“Opposition al- 
ways inflames the 
enthusiast, never 
converts him.” 
Schiller. 


“The happiness 
and misery of men 
depend no less on 
temper than for- 
tune.’’— Rochefou- 
cauld. 


**There seems to 
have been some 
hesitation on the 

art of Zipporah; 

ut the alternative 
was death or 
obedience”-= 
Bryant 


Meeting of 
Moses and 
Aaron, they 
gather the 
elders of Israel 


So if Christian workers had the rod of God in their hand, they would be able 
to show to the world much more effectively than they do, the holy tokens of 
their mission. — J. S. Exell. 

That was a wise old minister who, on being consulted by a youth who 
desired to become a preacher of the gospel, said to him, ‘‘ Young man, don’t. 
become a minister if you can help it.” It is the man who cannot help being 
a preacher who will be most effective always in the pulpit. 


21—23. (21) see . . Pharaoh, not only the three signs of ch. iv. 3-9, but. 
the whole series of miracles afterwards wrought in Egypt, and glanced at in 
ch. iii. 20, that P. may be without excuse. harden,* suffer to grow hard asa 
punishment for his resistance. God does not actively interfere to harden the. 
heart of anyone. But among the natural punishments which God has 
attached to sin, is the hardening of the entire nature of the man who sins. 
(22) firstborn,’ as comp. with other nations more beloved, as a firstborn 
among sons. Israel’ssonship is here mentioned for the first time. (23) refuse 
. . firstborn,: dear to thee as Israel to Me. 

Love in the threatenings. — A shepherd, foreseeing a snow-storm that will 
drift deep in the hollows of the hill, where the silly sheep seeking refuge 
would find a grave, prepares shelter in a safe spot, and opens its doors. Then 
he sends his dog after the wandering flock to frighten them into the fold. 
The bark of the dog behind them is a terror to the timid sheep, but it is at. 
once the sure means of their safety and the mark of the shepherd’s care. 
Without it the prepared fold and the open entrance might have proved of no 
avail. The terror which the shepherd sent into the flock gave the finishing 
touch to his tender care and effect to all that have gone before. Such, pre- 
cisely, in design and effect are the terrible things of God’s Word ; not one of 
them indicates that He is unwilling to receive sinners. They are the over- 
flowings of Divine compassion. They are sent by the Good Shepherd to sur- 
round triflers on the brink.of perdition, and compel them to come into the 
provided refuge ere its doors be shut. The terrors of the Lord are not the 
salvation of men, but they have driven many to the Saviour. No part of the 
Bible could be wanted. A’ man shall live by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. — Arnot. 


24—26. (24) inn, resting-place. sought .. him, perh. he hada dangerous 
illness wh. he perceived to be from God, ‘‘ but the wards seem more appropriate 
to a miraculous appearance, like that of the angel to Balaam (Num. xxii. 31).”” 
(25) took . . stone, stone regarded by Egyptians more pure and precious 
than metal; the Jews seemed to have used stone for circumcision for many 
ages. east .. feet, sign of her abhorrence of the rite. surely .. me, 
‘*The words are clearly a reproach; that Moses was a husband who cost her 
dear, causing ‘the blood of her sons to be shed in order to keep up a national 
usage which she regards as barbarous.” Perh. ske felt that thus she had 
saved her husband’s life. (26)a.. art,? lit. a husband of blood: ref. to the 
rite. 

If we give ourselves to the Lord in consecration, we may be sure that before 
we get fuirly to our work we must repair any of the waste places in our lives 
that are apparent. — And if we have overlooked any, we may expect that. 
the Lord will meet us with a drawn sword, and hold us prisoners to Himself, 
until we make the crooked thing straight. Every person who has sought to 
walk in the consecrated way has found out the truth that ‘judgment must. 
begin at the house of God.” In other words, if we are to bring other people 
out of Egyptian bondage, we must show in ourselves that we ourselves are 
delivered. How can a man bring another up out of the bondage of strong 
drink, if he is indulging in that drink himself? Howcan a man or woman 
lead another out of the Egyptian world of pleasure and _ self-indulgence, if 
they are living in pleasure themselves? One has said, ‘‘If you want tolifta 
soul out of the pit you must first get a good solid footing out of the pit your- 
self.” — G. F. Pentecost. 


27—81. (27) said, perh. in a vision. met .. God, Horeb ‘seems to 
have been the name for the entire mountain region, of which Sinai was a 
part.” Aaron now about 83 yrs. of age. kissed, Orient. form of salutation. 
‘« Aaron’s kiss showed the gladness that was in his heart (supra, ver. 14.)” 
(28) words . . him, 7. e. wh. God had charged him to do. ‘Perfect confi- 


Chap. v. 1—9. EXODUS. 

dence between the two brothers was absolutely necessary.” (29) gathered 
. . Israel, hence there must have been some organization in Israel at this 
time ; probably the hereditary heads of families. Moses and Aaron issued an 
invitation, and it was accepted. The “elders” came to the meeting. 
did . . people, 7. e. of the elders. (31) people, perh. the elders called meet- 
ings of the people. heard,¢ fr. Aaron and the elders. visited, in mercy. 
looked, compassionately. they .. worshipped, faith, gratitude, hope. 
The people believed. —Thus Moses and Aaron awakened—1. Faith. 
Hope. 3. ertotion— of Israel. Moses had previously said that Israel would 
not believe him. We mistake our missions. 
success. If we act and speak according to the instruction of God we must 
succeed. — J. S. Exell. 

The sense of duty. —There is no evil that wecannot either face or fly from, 
but the consciousness of duty disregarded. A sense of duty pursues us ever. 
It is omnipresent like the Deity. 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty performed or duty 
violated is still with us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say, the 
darkness shall cover us— in the darkness, as in the light, our obligations are 
yet with us. We cannot escape their power nor fly from their presence. 
They are with us in this life, will be with us at its close; and in that scene 
of inconceivable solemnity which yet lies further onward, we shall still find 
ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it has 
been violated, and to console us so far as God may have given us grace to 
perform it. — Webster. 


9 


we 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—4. (1) Moses . . Pharaoh, prob. accompanied by the elders. ‘‘ Aaron 
was the spokesman. Pharaoh would understand Jehovah to be a name, par- 
allel to his own Phthah, or Ra.” let .. wilderness,’ the Israelites could 
not offer their sacrificial animals in the presence of the Egyptians without pro- 
voking animosity, since among the animals would be some which the Egyp- 
tians regarded sacred, and under no circumstances to be killed. (See Plutarch, 
‘De Isid. et Osir,” § 44). To avoid disturbance the ‘‘ feast” must be held 
beyond the bounds of Egypt.— Pulp. Com. (2) know.. 
not Egypt’s god. ‘‘The Pharaohs assumed to be themselves gods.” (8) let 
. . God, see Ex. iii, 18. (4) let, hinder. get .. burdens, they are con- 
temptuously ordered to proceed with their work. 

God entitled to our obedience (vs. 2). —We ought to obey God, because He is 
—I. The benevolent Creator of the Universe. II. The constant Preserver of 
His creatures. III. The perfect Governor of all. IV. The merciful Redeemer 
of sinners. — Coffin. . 

Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh. — We never heard of an insurrection 
against a tyrannical government, deliberately planned, for which there was 
not aggregated some sort of prepapation in armies and munitions of war. So 
we inquire in this instance, What was the number of Israel’s troops now on 
their belligerent way to besiege the capital of Egypt? Only one organized 
battalion, consisting of these two old men! What were the arms they carried ? 
These were altogether seven weapons in detail. Any one can count them at 
his pleasure : one shepherd’s crook, called a ‘‘rod ;” one tremendous name in 
the Hebrew language, four promises, and a miracle. These were expected to 
revolutionize Egypt. — C. S. Robinson. 


Lord,° your God is 


5—9. (5) many, notwithstanding all efforts to reduce the number. There- 
fore the greater damage is done to the crown by putting a stop to their labors. 
make .. burdens, by exciting the hope amongst them of this pilgrimage. 
‘“‘With these words the first interview ends. Moses and Aaron retired dis- 
comfited from the royal presence.” (6) same day, ‘‘ Pharaoh lost no 
time. He issued his order on the very day of the interview with the two 
leaders.” (7) straw, needful to make the clay hold together until it was 
dried. let . . themselves, hence the burden increased as the straw became 
scarcer. (8) tale, number,amount. for. . idle, a pretense for increasing 
their burdens. let .. God, thus he would cure them of their religious 
desires. (9) let . . words, lit. words of lying; he regarded them as lying, 
canting hypocrites. 


(30) 


We cannot form an estimate of|Pletion _ of 


If we take to ourselves the wings of the 
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a Ex. iii, 18. 


“‘Tf we set aside 
supernatural as-— 
sistance, Moses and 
Aaron stand 
unsupported, with- 
out one requisite 
towards the com- 
their 
purpose.” —Bryant 


“Tt is one of the 
worst of errors to 
suppose that there 
is any other path 
of safety except 
that of duty.”— 
Nevins. 


ny 


There little 
pleasure in the 
world that is true 
and sincere besides 
the pleasure of 
doing. our duty 
and doing good. 
Tam sure no other 
is comparable to 
this.” — Tillotson. 


is 


they appeal 
to Pharaoh 


b Ex. iii, 18. 


c Job xxi. 15. 


“The sun by the 
action of heat 
makes wax moist, 
and mud dry, 
hardening the one 
while it softens 
the other, by the 
Same _ operation 
producing exactly 
opposite results ; 


us, from the 
Jong-sufferin of 
God, some derive 


benefit and others 
harm, some are 
softened, while 
others are harden- 
ed.”? — Theodoret. 


Pharaoh’s 
refusal and 
increased 
cruelty 


“ The bricks of the 
first pyramid at 
Dashoor are of 
fine clay from the 
Nile, mingled with 
chopped straw. 
The intermixtvre 
gives the bricks an 
astonishing dur- 


ability.” — Kit to. 
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EXODUS. Chap. v. 10—23, 


B. ©. 1491. 
“Py ranny 
anarchy are never 
far _ asunder.’ — 
Bentham. 


“Tyranny sways, 
not as it at! 
power, but as it is 
suffered.”—Shake- 
speare. 


bricks with- 
out straw 


a “Their suffer- 
ings must have 
been severe ; since 
at that season the 
pestilential sand- 
wind blows over 
Egypt some fifty 
days, hence its 
name Chamsin ’’— 
Spk, Com. 


“Tt will be known 
to our readers, that 
even at present the 
rule of the stick is 

enerally preva- 
ent in many parts 
of the East. 
Neither rank, 
learning, nor old 
age can_ protect 
against the ruth- 
less tyranny of the 
stick.’ — Kalisch. 


the Israelites 
remonstrate 


“Tyranny, in a 
word, is a farce 
got up for the en- 
tertainment of 
poor human na- 
ture; and it might 
ass very well if 
t did not so often 
turn into a_tra- 
gedy.” — Hazlitt. 


‘* Power, unless 
managed with gen- 
tleness and discre- 
tion, does bunt 
make a man the 
more hated. 


censure 


they 
and 


Moses 
Aaron 


The burdens increased. — Note that — I. Benefactors may expect misrepre- 
sentation. Moses was censured ; Christ rejected by Hisown. The enemy will 
slander. Our hope isin working only for God. II. Sin asks to be let alone. 
Pharaoh blamed Moses ; Ahab blamed Elijah ; the Jews blamed the disciples. 
TlI. Sin becomes more terrible with age. Pharaoh grew more exacting, and 
the people weaker ; he answers prayers with falsehoods and insults. Sin toys 
with youth, but scourges manhood. IV. All appeal must be made to God. 
Moses turned to God; he did not censure the elders. V. It is darkest just 
before day. Sin grows worse till it breaks down. It threatens in order to 
drown conscience. — Fowler. 

Pharaoh’s complaint. — That’ complaint has been made by a good many 
interested employers since the days of Pharaoh. ‘‘ How these evangelists do 
hinder trade!’ ‘‘What aclog on business this revival is!” ‘‘ How much 
money these missionary causes do divert from the shopkeepers!” ‘‘ This 
Sunday-go-to-meeting notion takes the profits off of the menagerie ; or of the 
agricultural fair!” ‘‘These thanksgivings and fast-days interfere wretchedly 
with steady work!” ‘Why can’t things go on regular, week in and week 
out, without any bother about religion?” This is the way the Pharaoh class 
looks at attention to God’s service. But is it the right way?—S. S. Times. 


10—14. (10) taskmasters . . spake, etc. ‘‘The taskmasters were proba- 
bly Egyptians, while the officers were native Israelites.” (11) get .. straw, 
abundance of straw could be gathered in the cornfields after harvest. (12) 
stubble, short straw left after reaping. (18) hasted, the Egyptian over- 
seers, armed with rods, went about among the toiling Israelites dealing out 
blows freely. fulfil. . tasks, lt. the matter of a day in his day. (14) 
officers . . Israel, Hebrews by birth: beaten, made responsible for the 
amount of work done. 

Sin more tyrannical when men would escape from it.— When Moses 
demanded from Pharaoh the liberation of the Hebrews, the tyrant increased 
their burdens ; and in like manner, when the soul rises to expel evil from its 
domain, it then for the first time discovers the full bitterness of its bondage. 
Its earliest impulse thereon is to blame the truth which awakened it to a sense 
of its degradation, for causing the misery which it only revealed. The 
preacher is accounted cruel when he has been only faithful; and his hearer 
accuses him of personal malice when he has been only holding up a mirror 
wherein the angry one caught a glimpse of himself. But all these are hope- 
fulsigns. They are, indeed, when rightly regarded and fostered, the prophe- 
cies of a coming conversion. The docile slave, who is contented with his 
condition, is petted and made much of by his master ; but if he tries to run 
away, he is immediately put into fetters. So, when we are roused to battle 
with sin, it is then that, most of all, we feel its power. Satan does his worst 
on ae soul just as he is about to be reoliec! from its possession. — W. M. 

‘aylor. 


15—19. (15) came . . eried, the shrill ‘‘cry” of Orientals when making 
complaint has often been noticed. unto... Pharaoh, complainants had 
free access to the presence of Egyptian kings. wherefore . . servants? 
demanding impossible results. (16) fault . . people, they perh. did not 
believe that the command was Pharaoh’s. (17, 18) he. . said, ete., a fair 
example of a despot’s conduct. (19) did .. case, when the whip fell on 
their own shoulders. minish, obsol. wd. =diminish. 

The true object of blame. — Gotthold had a little dog, which, when placed 
before a mirror, became instantly enraged, and barked at itsownimage. He 
remarked on the occasion: In general, a mirror serves as an excitement to 
self-love, whereas it stimulates this dog to anger against itself. The animal 
cannot conceive that the figure it sees.is only its own reflection, but fancies 
that it is a strange dog, and therefore will not suffer it to approach its mas- 
ter. This may remind us of an infirmity of our depraved hearts. We often 
complain of others, and take offense at the things they do against us, without 
reflecting that, for the most part, the blame lies with ourselves. — Bib. ll. 


20—23. (20) they .. Pharaoh, 7. e. the officers of vs. 15: M.and A. prob. 
waiting to hear the result of the interview. (21) beeause . . Pharaoh, “ye 


have done us a great injury,” a most unjust crimination. put .. us, a prov. 
express. =give a plausible pretext for destroying us. (22) Moses, etc., the leader 
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of the people carries their griefs to the Throne of Grace, and pours it out before 
the Almighty. (23) for since, etc., M. in the impetuosity of his feelings verges 
upon irreverence. Pharaoh had increased the burdens of the whole nation 
He had also brought scourging on the chiefs. The promised deliverance (ch. 
iii. 8, 20) had not come—the people was suffering a more cruel bondage than 
ever. — Pulp. Com. 


The burdens increased. — Note that —I. Benefactors may expect misrepre-|an age. 


sentation. Moses was censured; Christ rejected by His own. 
slander. Our hope is in working only for God. 

one, 
disciples. III. Sin becomes more terrible with age. 
exacting, and the people weaker ; he answers prayers with falsehoods and 
insults. Sin toys with youth. but scourges manhood. IV. All appeal must 
be made to God. Moses turned to God ; he did not censure the elders. V. It 
is darkest just before day. Sin grows worse till it breaks down. 
in order to drown conscience. — Fowler. 

Ministers blamed. —I remember the case of a man who came to me at one 
of our meetings in America. He was in the greatest distress of mind, fairly 
frantic with the conviction of sin, and with the terror of conscience working 
mightily under the law. At the same time he was bitterly angry with Mr. 
Moody, who had preceded mein those meetings, and also with me. With a 
terrible oath he said: ‘‘I wish to God you and Moody had never come to this 
city, and begun these——gospel meetings. Before you came and began to 
preach I had no trouble I used to go to church regularly on Sunday morn- 
ing ; but I was not troubled about my sins. What a fool I was ever to come 
into this rink! I have had no peace day or night since I first heard Moody 
preach. And you have been making it worse. You talk of peace and joy: 
but you have turned my soul into a perfect hell. I cannot stay away trom 
the meetings ; and to come to them only makes me worse. You promise sal- 
vation ; and I only find torment. I wish to God you would clear out and 
leave the city ; and I could get back my old peace. If thisis religion, I am 
sure I do not want any of it.” — G. F, Pentecost. 


The enemy 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 


1i—8. (1) for. . hand,¢ 7. e. compelled by the power of God. ‘‘By means 
of my strong hand ” “laid upon him shall he be induced to let them go,” and 
the final anxiety of Pharaoh will be to be rid of the Israelites, (See ch. xii. 31, 
82.) (2)Lord,’Jehovah. (8) by .. Almighty, El-Shaddai. but. . them, 
z. e. its full meaning was not disclosed. ‘‘ I was known to them as a Being of 
might and power, not as mere absolute (and so eternal and immutable) exist- 
ence.” 


The Divine name. —Early English history informs us that some blood-}} 


thirsty persecutors were marching on a band of Christians. The Christians, 
seeing them approaching, marched out towards them, and, at the top of their 
voices, shouted, ‘* Hallelujah, hallelujah !” (Praise Jehovah.) The name of 
the Lord being presented, the rage of the persecutors abated. Josephus says 
that the great Alexander, when on his triumphal march, being met near 
Jerusalem by the Jewish high priest, on whose mitre was engraved the name 
Jehovah, ‘‘ approached by himself, and adored that name,” and was disarmed 
of his hostile intent. There was significance and power in the glorious old 
name as written by the Jews. But the name of Jesus is now far more mighty 
in the world than was the name of Jehovah in these earlier ages. 


4—8. (4) covenant, lit. have erected, have made to stand. Canaan, the 
whole tract between ‘‘ the river of Egypt (Wady-el-Arish) and the great river, 
the river Euphrates” (Ge. xv. 18). give .. strangers, ¢. e. in person of 
descendants. (5) remembered,’ wh. suffering Israel may have thought I had 
forgotten. (6) Lord . . Egyptians, I will do this as surely as I am the 
unchangeable Lord. with .. arm,/ 1%. e. by putting forth special and vigor- 
ous action. (7) people,’ nation. I.. God, to gather, build up, protect. 
know, by incontrovertible signs. (8) land. . Jacob, * see Ge. xxii. 16 ff. 
I... Lord, ‘‘you have the pledge of my Eternity and Immutability that it 
shall be yours.” Ake 

The plagues of Egypt. — It is impossible, as we read the description of the 
plagues, not. to feel how much of force is added to it by a knowledge of the 


Pharaoh blamed Moses ; Ahab blamed Elijah ; the Jews blamed thelsaying or 


It threatens 


B. c. 1491. 


“‘It is harder to 
avoid censure than 
to gain applause; 
for this may be 
done by one great 
or wise action in 
But to 
escape censure, a 


II. Sin asks to be let/MAan must pass bis 


whole life without 
doing 


Pharaoh grew more one ill or foolish 


thing.”—Hume. 


‘To arrive at per- 
fection, a man 
should have very 
sincere friends 
orinveterate 
enemies ; because 
he would be made 
sensible of _ his 
good orill conduct 
either by the cen- 
sures of the one or 
the admonitions of 
the others.”’ —Dio- 
genes. 


For Thine 
purpose 
Thou hast sent 
The strife and the 
discouragement. 
—Longfellow. 


own 


God encourages 
Moses 

a Ex. iii, 20; xil. 
31, 33, 39. 

b Ger xvil. 15) Jo. 
viii. 58; Rev.i. 4. 
¢Ge. xxviii. 16; 
Ex, “Hi? 14. Pa: 
AE 4; Ixxxiii. 


“They that deny 
a God destroy 
man’s noblity; 
for certainly man 
is like the beasts 
in his body; and 
if he is not like 
God in his spirit, 
be is an ignoble 
creature.’’—Bacon. 


He repeats 
His ancient 
covenant 

dGe. xv. 18; xxvi. 
RSX V5 be. 

ePs, cv. 812; 
evi. 44, 45; Lu. 
i. 68, 72-75. 

if De. xxvi. 8; Ps. 
Cxxxvi. 10—12 ; 
Ex. xv. 12; De. 


vii. 8. 

gDe iv. 20; vii. 
6; xxvi. 18, 2 Sa, 
vii. 24; Jer. xxxi. 
31-34; Hos. i. 10. 

hNu. xxili 19; 1 
Sa. xv, 29. 
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“Tt is the nature 
of every artificer 


to tender and 
D'used for the filteration of the delicious water from the sediment of the river- 


should not 

His creature 
would reflect some 
disparagement up-! 
on His workman-| 
ship, that He! 
should make any-| 
thing that e 
could pot own. 
God’s power never 
produces what His! 
goodness cannot; 
embrace.”’—Sou 


Dark seasons are, 
never pleasant to) 
us, but they are: 
always good for 
us. A cloudless 
sky could never 
roduce a good 
arvest.—Jackson. 


EXODUS. Chap. vi. 9—20. 


peculiar customs and character of the country in which they occurred. It is 
not an ordinary river that is turned into blood ; it is the sacred, beneficent, 
‘solitary Nile, the very life of the state and of the people, in its streams, and 
canals, and tanks, and vessels of wood, and vessels of stone, then, as now, 


bed. It is not an ordinary nation that is struck by the mass of putrefying 
vermin lying in heaps by the houses, the villages, and the fields, or multiply- 
ing out of the dust of the desert sands on each side of the Nile valley. It is 
the cleanliest of all the ancient nations, clothed in white linen — anticipating, 
in their fastidious delicacy and ceremonial purity, the habits of modern and 
Northern Europe. It is not the ordinary cattle that died in the field, or ordi- 
nary fish that died in the river, or ordinary reptiles that were overcome by 
the rod of Aaron. It is the sacred goat of Mendes, the ram of Ammon, the 
calf of Heliopolis, the bull Apis, the crocodile of Ombos, the carp of Latopolis. 


th,|Lt is not an ordinary land, of which the flax and the barley, and every green 


thing in the trees, and every herb of the field, are smitten by the two great 
calamities of storm and locust. It is the garden of the ancient Eastern world, 
the long line of green meadow and corn-field, and the groves of palm, and 
sycamore, and fig tree, from the cataracts to the delta, doubly refreshing 
from the desert which it intersects, doubly marvellous from the river whence 
it springs. If these things were calamities anywhere, they were truly ‘‘signs 
and wonders” —speaking signs and oracular wonders—in such a land as 
“the land of Ham,” In whatever way we unite the Hebrew and the Egyp- 
tian accounts, there can be no doubt that the exodus was a crisis in Egyptian 
as well as in Hebrew history —‘‘a nail struck into the coffin of the 


the Israelites 
do not 
believe 
Moses 


a Ac. vii. 25. 


We beseech Thee, 
O Lord, give 
strength to the 
weary, aid to the 
sufferers, comfort 
to the sad, help to 
those in tribula- 
tion, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen, 


“Sorrow _ breaks 
seasons and repos- 
ing hours, makes 
the night morning, 
and the noontide 
night.””»—Shake- 
speare. 


the houses of 
Moses and 
Aaron 


b ‘‘ The genealogy 
mainly concerns 
Aaron, as the elder 
brother; and the 
progenitor of the 
Jewish priest- 
hood.’’ — Alford. 


c Nu. iii. 18. 
a Nu. iii. 18; 1 Ch. 
xxiii. 7, 10. 


e Nu. 34. 19; xxvi. 
68, 69; 1 Ch. vi. 2, 
8; xxiii. 12, 13, xxiv. 
20. 


f Ex. fi, 1-10. 


Egyptian monarchy.” — Stanley. 


9—13. (9) anguish, shortness; their hope could not reach so far. ‘‘Com- 
pare Job xxi. 4. Their spirit was shortened —they had lost all heart, so cruel 
had been their disappointment.” (10, 11) spake, this the second appeal to 
Pharaoh. (12) children... me,* my own countrymen do not believe. how.. 
me, who am a foreigner, one of a nation of slaves. who. . lips? of slow 
utterance, of feeble speech. Nothing can be determined from the expression 
as to the exact cause of the imperfection. (13) spake, etc., ref. to vss. 10, 11. 

Crushed in spirit.— The cause of their indifference to liberty was the 
extreme severity of their bondage. They hearkened not ‘‘for anguish of 
spirit and for cruel bondage.” Here is a paradox: the slavery is excessively 
severe, and therefore the slave does not care for freedom. Broken hearts have 
lost their spring, and cannot bound from the bottom of the pit at the call of a 
deliverer. Great need does not alone produce great exertion. The hopeless, 
helpless captive steadily refuses to stir, lest the chain by the movement should 
saw deeper into his flesh. — Bib. Ill. Evils of bondage. —I have seen men, 
made in the image of a living God, endowed with the glorious and fearful 
gift of immortality, capable of becoming co-equal companions with arch- 
angels, consenting to be caged and fenced around and fettered down by cus- 
toms and cares and pleasures and pursuits that only bind them to earth, make 
them slaves of things they despise, and answer their noblest aspirations with 
disappointment. — D. Marsh. 


14—20. (14) heads, governors, chiefs, elders. of . . houses,’ i.e. the 
houses of Moses and Aaron ; by houses are meant ‘‘ families ” (see 1 Chr. iv. 
38; v.13. sons, etc., see Ge. xlvi. 9. (15) the . . Simeon, etc., see Ge. xlvi. 
10. The list corresponds exactly, both in the names and in the order, with 
that given in Gen. xlvi. 10, but differs from 1 Chr. iv. 24, and Num. xxvi. 12. 
(16) of . . Levi, see Ge. xlvi. 11. (17) Libnie (white). Shimi¢ (renowned). or 
Shimei. (18) Amram: (red), father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. Ighar 
(oil). Hebron (alliance). Uzziel (might of God). (19) Mahali (sickly) also 
Mahli. Mushi(felt out by Jehovah). (20) Jochebed/ (whose glory is Jehovah). 
his . . wife, marriages with aunts and nieces have been common in man 
countries. They first became unlawful by the positive command recorded in 
Lev. xviii. 12. 

God seemed to say, ‘‘ Pharaoh, let My people go!” ‘‘I will not,” said the 
despot. Straightway the Lord goes right down into the brick-town wherethe 
poor slaves are at work, and He makes out a list of all of them to show that 
He means to set free. So many there of Simeon. So many here of Reuben. 
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So many here of Levi. The Lord is counting them. Moreover, He numbers 
or cattle, for He declares, ‘‘ There shall not an hoof be left behind.” — Bib. 


21—27. (21) Korahe (ice, hazl, or baldness), also Core.2 Nepheg (sprout). 
Zithri, incorrectly printed for Zichri (remembered, renowned). (22) Mishael 
who is what God is?) Elzaphan soe God protects), also Elizaphan.°¢ 

ithri (protection of Jehovah). (23) Elisheba (God her oath). Amminadab 
of the prince). Naashon? (enchanter). Nadab: (spontaneous, liberal). 

bihu’ (to whom He, i. e. God, is father). Eleazarg (whom God _ helps.) 
Ithamar’ (palmcoast). (24) Assir (captive). Elkanah (whom God created 
Abiasaph (father of gathering). or Ebiasaph. 
Phinehas‘ (mouth of brass). (26, 27) these . . said, vs. 14. armies* R. V., 
‘‘ hosts”; not a confused multitude, but organized host. 

God’s everlasting ‘‘ shulls.” —It is a great thing to get hold of one of God’s 
everlasting ‘‘shalls.” For when God says a thing shall be done, who shall 
hinder? When God says ‘‘shall” you may be sure that He is stirring up His 
strength and making bare His mighty arm to do mighty and terrible things 
in righteousness. Just read through this chapter and note how Jehovah 
asserts Himself —‘‘I am the Lord;” ‘‘I have remembered my covenant :” 
«“T will bring you out from under the burdens of Egypt;” ‘‘I will rid you 
of their bondage:” ‘‘I will redeem you with a stretched-out arm;” “I will 
take you to Me for a people;” ‘‘I will bring you into the land concerning 
which I did swear to give it to Abraham, and I will give it to you;” ‘‘Iam 
the Lord.” All this is very refreshing and encouraging tome. It must have 
been so to Moses, as he stood there and listened to these strong and blessed 
words. And so I learn from such words this lesson: when I am discouraged 
or cast down either about my own salvation, or about the work of the Lord — 
to turn to the blessed Scriptures and search through the pages, and read over 
and over again the strong, sure words of God. They sound like bugle-blasts 
to me, calling me to faith and service. So may the strong words of God 
reassure any fainting heart! Be sure that He will not be untrue to even 
the least of the promises He has made to you; but will fulfil them all most 
gloriously. These promises are like the cakes baked for Elijah, in the 
strength of which he went for forty days. Only we may eat them fresh 
every day if we are so disposed.— G. F. Pentecost. 


aS 


28—80. and.. pass, etc., these vss. a rep. of vss. 10-12, the intervening 
genealogy being parenthetical. all. . thee,’ no more or no less. 

Working for God !— Moses had looked upon the work as hard, but when 
his eyes were opened to perceive what a privilege it was as work for God. 
then he not only went to it with resolute mind but with a merry heart. 
Christian service is hard for flesh and blood, but as work for God it becomes 
light. There is the story of the witty American who, after his men had been 
working all day building a house, asked them, when they were extremely 
exhausted with their labor, to come and play a game of digging the cellar. 
Readily they went; but if they had looked at it as hurd work they would 
very likely have directed their steps homeward, So with labor for Jesus. 
Look not at it in the light of hard work, but look at it as a delightful thing — 
as a privilege to be allowed to doit. The work will be diminished of its toil. 
— Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1—7. (1) made, appointed. thee . . Pharaoh, he is to Pharaoh as a God 
with a right to command his obedience, and with strength to enforce his 
commands. prophet,” interpreter,spokesman. (2) all.. thee, withholding 
nothing. (3) harden, as the result of protracted obstinacy. wonders, 

ersuasive signs. (4) Shall, will, predictive. that, etc., R. V., “and I will 
ay; great display of Almighty power, such as would attract the attention 
both of the Egyptians generally and of all the surrounding nations. (5) 
know .. Lord,” by indubitable signs. (6) did .. they, the obedience of 
faith. (7) and Moses, etc.,°their venerable appearance would inspire con- 
fidence in their wisdom. 
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a Nu. xvi., xxvi. 9- 
11; xxvii. 3, 


b Ju. x, Il. 
e Nu. iii. 80. 


ad Nu. 1.7; ti. 8; vil. 
Nerelexe. Laue bits 


iv. 20; Lu. iii, 32, 


e Nu. iii. 3,4; xxvi. 
60, 61;1 Ch. xxiv. 


(25) Putiel (devoted to God).|1, 2 


Nu. ii. 2; 
xxiv. 1, 9, 10. 


Ex. xxviii. 
Nu. iif, 32, xx. 
xxvi. 1, xxvii. 

; osh. 
. 4 


h Nu, xxvi. 60; Ex. 
xxviii. 1; xxxvili. 


wie 


t Nu. 6-16; 
xxxi. 6; Ps. evi. 30; 
Josh. xxii. 18, 82; 
Jud. xx, 28. 


KONu. xxxitil 7; 725 
Ps. Ixvii. 20; Ex. 
xiii. 18 


xXV. 


“ Nationality is the 
aggregated indi- 
viduality of the 
greatest men of the 
nation.’’—Kossuth. 


Moses’ com- 
mission and 
hesitation 


t Jer. xxtil. 
Ma. xxviii. 20; 
Sa. fii. 18 


28; 
1 


“Whenever I con- 
template man in 
the actual world or 
the ideal, I am lost 
amidst the infinite 
multiformity of 
his life, but always 
end in wonder at 
the essential unit 
of his nature.”’—ZH. 
Giles. 


age of Moses 
and Aaron 


m Ex. iv. 16; Lu. 
xxi. 15; Jer. i. 10. 


God hardening Pharaoh’s heart (vs. 3).-- We shall endeavor to— I. Explain 
12 


n Ps, ix. 16. 
o Ac. vii. 28, 30; 
De. xxix. 5; xxxi. 
2; xxxiv. 7. 


nw 
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Sins are at first 
like cobwebs, but 
at last like cables.” 
— H. Stretton. 


Open your life as 
you open your win- 
dows, and Jet God 
shine in upon all 
that you are pur- 
posing, and decid- 
ing, and thinking.”’ 
— Chas. Cuthbert 
Hail. 


Among George 
Washington’s mor- 
al maxims was 
this, ‘Labor to 
keep alive in your 
breast that little 
spark of celestial 
fire called con- 
science.” 


Aaron’s rod 
becomes a 
serpent 


a Ge. xii. 8; Da. ii. 


Qo TOs 

‘*The heart of a 
man is a short 
word,—a small 
substance, scarce 
enough to givea 
kite a meal yet, 


great in capacity, 
yea, so indefinite in 
desire that the 


round globe of the]. 


world cannot fill 
the three corners 
of it. When 
desires 
and cries, if 
ive,’ I will set 
it over to the in- 
finite good, where 
the more it hath, 
it may desire more, 
and see more to be 
desired.” — Bp. 
Hall. 


“If wrong our 
hearts, our heads 
are right in vain.” 
— Young. 


the ten 
plagues 


the first 
plague 
the Nile 


changed 
into blood 


b Ex. v. 2. 


c Rev. xvi. 4, 6. 


EXODUS. Chap. vii. 8—18. 


the conduct of. God, as it is stated in the text.—1. He left Pharaoh to the 
influence of his own corruptions; 2. He suffered such events to occur as 
should give scope for the exercise of those corruptions; 3. He gave Satan 
permission to exert his influence over him, II. Vindicate it. It was—1. 
Righteous, as it respected the individual himself; 2. Merciful, as it respected 
the universe at large. It has shown us— (1) The extreme depravity of the 
human heart. (2) Our need of Divine grace. (8) The danger of fighting 
against God. — 0. Simeon. 

Let us learn not to be impatient for the discovery of our true life- work. 
Moses was eighty years old before he entered upon that noble career by 
which be became the emancipator of hisnation. Nor is thisasolitary instance. 
The Lord Jesus Himself lived thirty years, during most of which He was in 
training for a public ministry, which lasted only two-and-forty months. 


John Knox never entered a pulpit until he was over forty years of age; and 


much of the fire and energy of his preaching was owing to the fact that the 
flame had been so long pent up within his breast. Havelock was a dreary 
while a mere lieutenant, held back by the iniquitous system of purchase 
which was so long in vogue in the English army ; but, as it happened, that 
was only a life-long apprenticeship, by which he was enabled all the more 
efficiently to become, at length, the savior of the Indian Empire. So let no 
one chafe and fret over the delay which seems evermore to keep him from 
doing anything to purpose for the world and his Lord. The opportunity will 
come in its own season. — W. H. Taylor. 


8—i13. (8,9) when . . you, they are forewarned of Pharaoh's demand, and 
instructed what to do. ‘‘They worked no miracle at their former interview. 
Now, however, the time was come when their credentials would be 
demanded.” thou. . Aaron, Moses as a God in the presence of Pharaoh 
was to issue commands, serpent, not nahash, but tannin, 1. e.. large serpent 
or dragon, perh. crocodile, (10) they .. commanded, Pharaoh having 
demanded a sign. (11) soreerers, wizards, jugglers; he prob. regarded M. 
and A. as mere jugglers, and confronted them with the skilful wizards of his 
court. now. . enchantments, still a common trick in E. (12) for . . rod, 
Serpents numbed, appearing like rods. and. . serpents, ¢ the serpents 
resumed their usual appearance and motions. but .. rods, his only 
remaining. (13) and.. heart, R. V., margin, ‘‘and Pharaoh’s heart 
was strong, and he;” he was doubtless confounded, though not convinced. 
The two kingdoms (vss. 10-18).—1. The monarchs: God and Satan. II. 
Their agents: angels and devils. III. Their characters: righteousness and 
sinfulness. IV. Their fruit: happiness and misery. V. Their work: blessing 


Jand cursing. Choose ye between them. 


Christianity beneficent. — Ancient tradition records a contest said to have 
taken place at Rome—in the presence of the Emperor Constantine and his 
mother, the Empress Helena— between the Jews and Roman philosophers on 
the one hand, and Sylvester, the Christian patriarch, on the other. The 
leader of the philosophers showed the superiority of their system over Christ- 
tianity by miraculously killing a fierce bull with uttering in his ear asingle 
word. Sylvester, with a word, not only restored the wild animal to life, but 
raised it tame and gentle asif it had been in the yoke from birth. Christian- 
ity is happy in its effects upon untameable human nature— raising it to life- 
ae making it to sit clothed and in its right mind at the feet of the founder. —- 
Adamson. 


1418. (14) hardened, Heb. kdbed, is heavy. R. V., ‘‘stubborn.” (15) 
he . . water, prob. to pay religious adoration to the Nile. (16) Lord . . thee,’ 
proved as well assaid. thou. . hear, Jit. ‘‘thou has not heard,” i. e. up to 
this time thou hast not obeyed.. (17)in . . Lord, dispensing with entreaties, 
M. now uses threats. smite, God here speaks of the acts of Moses and Aaron 
as his own acts. they .. blood,’ not ‘‘shall be of the color of blood,” but 
shall become blood ; the water had the look, taste, smell, texture of blood. (18) 
fish . . die, destruction of an important article of diet. and. . stink, 
putrescent. 

Superstitions respecting the Nile.—There is extant a hymn to the Nile. 
written about the time of the Exodus, beginning thus— “Hail, O Nile, thou 
comest forth over this land, thou comest in peace, giving life to Egypt. O 
hidden God!” Plutarch, following the jargon of the priests, calls the Nile 
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“the Father and Savior of Egypt,” and affirms, ‘‘There is nothing so much 
honored among the Egyptians as the river Nile.” By the miraculous change 
of the waters into blood, a practical rebuke was given to these superstitions. 
This sacred and beautiful river, the benefactor and preserver of their country, 
this birthplace of their chief gods, this abode of their lesser deities, this source 
of all their prosperity, this centre of all their devotion, is turned to blood ; 
the waters stink; the canals and pools, the vessels of wood and the vessels of 
stone, which were replenished from the river, are all alike polluted. — T. 8. 
Millington. 


19-21. (19) stretch . . waters, efc., wave it towards the waters of Egy 
streams, tributaries of Nile. rivers, canals. ponds, cisterns, tanks. pools 
reservoirs. ‘‘ The four terms ‘show an accurate knowledge of Egypt’ (Cook). 
and of its water system. The ‘streams’ are the Nile branches; the ‘rivers’ 
correspond to the canals ; the ‘ ponds’ are the natural accumulations of waters 
in lakes or marshes ; while the ‘ pools’ are the reservoirs.” — Pulp. Com. ves- 
sels . .stone, filtering apparatus, etc. ; ‘‘ usual adjuncts of all the better class 
of houses.” (20) and .. blood,* waters previously stained with the blood of 
Hebrew innocents. (21) fish .. died, see vs.18. It is most natural to under- 
stand ‘‘all the fish.” 

The river changed for three reasons.——1. It was changed on account of 
idolatry. The Egyptians reverenced the Nile; boasted that it made them 
independent of the rain; believed that all their gods, particularly Vulcan, 
were born on its banks. In honor of it observed rites, ceremonies and cele- 
brated festivals. 2. It was changed that the priests of Egypt might be deeply 
impressed. Nothing which the priests more abhorred than blood. If the 
slightest stain of blood had been on their persons, even on their sandals or 
garments, they would have thought themselves deeply polluted. How terri- 
fied they must have been when they saw that ‘“‘there was blood throughout 
all the land of Egypt.” God meant this, that they might begin to think of 
Him, and turn from their dumb idols to Him. Events, as well as words, are 
teachers May we listen at all times to truth. 3. It was changed to show 
that God is all-powerful. — A. McAuslane. 

The Nile turned into blood.— This miracle bore a certain resemblance to 
natural phenomena, and therefore was one which Pharaoh might see with 
amazement and dismay, yet without complete conviction. It is well known 
that before the rise the water of the Nile is green, and unfit to drink. About 
the end of June it becomes yellow, and gradually reddish, like ochre. This 
effect has been generally attributed to the red earth, brought down from 
Sennaar, but Ehrenberg proves that it is owing to the presence of microscopic 
eryptogams and infusoria. Late travelers say that at such seasons the broad, 
turbid tide has a striking resemblance to a river of blood. The supernatural 
character of the visitation was attested by the connection of the change with 
the words and acts of Moses, and by its effects, It killed the fishes, and made 
the water unfit for use.— Spk. Com. 


22—25. (22) magicians . . enchantments, no doubt they produced some 
apparent change, which was accepted by Pharaoh. (23) neither. . also, 
R.V., ‘‘neither did he lay even this to heart.” (25) seven . . river, marks the 
duration of the first plague. The intervals between one plague and another 
are nowhere estimated. 

On yielding to the devil_—_1. We may be sure of this, that the devil never 
means good, but always evil. 2. The more we yield to the influence of Satan, 
the further he will press his authority, and the more complete will be his 
dominion over us. 8 No one is obliged to yield to him. We can conquer if 
we will.—Homiletic Hints. 

Providence penal.— In accordance with a vow a Hindu once bandaged up 
his eyes so tightly that not a single ray of light could enter them. So he con- 
tinued for years. At last, when his vow was completed, he threw off his 
bandage, but only to find that through disuse he had completely lost his sight. 
In one sense, he had deprived himself of sight; in another, God had deprived 
him of it. So it was with Pharaoh’s spiritual sight. Then comes the warning 
of consequences. It is very pleasant to go floating down the river toward the 
rapids. The current is so gentle that one can easily regain the bank. But 
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Wonderful fertili- 
ty of this idola- 
trous Jand is illus. 
by the fact that 
though Egynt con- 
tains 115,200 aq. 
geog. miles, only 
9,582 watered by 
Nile; and of these 
only 5,626 under 
cultivation. 


a Ps. Ixxvili. 44; 
v 


“The water of the 
Nile was sent, asa 
present fit for roy- 
alty to receive, to 
distant kings and 
queens. In the 
present day, the 
Arabs will even ex- 
cite thirst by eat- 
ing salt, in order 
to gratify them- 
selves with it. 
They are accus- 
tomed to say that. 
if Mahomet ha’ 
once tasted the 
stream, he would 
have asked an im- 
mortality on earth, 
that he might en- 
joy it forever.” — 
Topics. 


“On some hearts 
‘God's warnings 
make no more 
lasting impression 
than the paddle- 
wheels on the 
water-—- creating a 
violent agitation 
for afew minutes 
leaving a whitened 
track for a brief 
space longer, 
which melting 
away from view, 
becomes as it had 
been before.’ ”’ 


‘* Obstinacy is ever 
most positive when 
it is most in the 


remain in that current, in spite of all warnings, just one moment too long, 
and you and your boat will go over the falls.— S. 8. Times. 


wrong.” — Mad. 
Necker. 
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the second 
plague 


frogs are 
sent 


a‘* This _corresp. 
to the Heb. wd. 
used in this and no 
other passage, ex- 
cept in the Psalms 
taken forit; they 
are small, do not 
leap much, are 
much like toads, 
and fill the whole 
country with their 
croaking.’’ — Spk. 
Com. 


“ Do what lieth in 
thee, and do it 
diligently.’ — The 
Imitation of 
Christ. 


b Ex, ix. 28; x. 17; 
1 Ki. xiii. 6; Ac. 
viii. 24. 

Cols. xlVvier On bs. 
Ixxxvi. 8; Jer. x. 
, %; De. xxxiil. 
26; xxxii. 31; 2Sa. 
vii. 22; 1 Ch. xvii. 


20. 

d Ma. v. 44; 1 Sa. 
xii. 23. 

e Jas. v. 6. 

f Is. xxvi. 10; Ec. 
chit. 

*Our grand busi- 
ness undoubtedly 
is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a dis- 
tance, but to do 
what lies clearly at 
hand.” — Carisle, 


“Though modest 
souls resolve 
quietly to creep to 
heaven, unknown 
to others, yet God 
will have His work 
in them brought to 
light, for His own 
glory.” — D. Dick- 
son. 


“There are few, 
very few, that will 
own themselves in 
a mistake,’’— 
Swift. 


the third 
plague 


lice are sent 

g Sir 8S. Baker, 
who descr. the lice 
as a sort of tick, 
not larger than a 
grain of sand, 
which, when filled 
with blood, ex- 
pands to the size of 
a hazel nut. 

h2Ti. tii. 8, 9. 

i eaVln 18, 9% 


ii. 28; Lu. 
20 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—7. (1) go, etc., God speaks bef. Hestrikes. (2) smite . . borders, — the 
entire land. ‘‘The second plague is first threatened (vs. 2), and then accom- 
plished (vs. 6) ,an interval being allowed, that Pharaoh might change his 
mind.”—Pulp. Com. frogs, two species in Egypt, the rana nilotica and the 
rana mosaica ; this latter now called dofda.* (8) river. . abundantly, Jit. 
shall swarm with frogs. bedechamber, recesses on the ground floor. The 
frogs under ordinary circumstances do not enter houses. Ovens, earthen pots 
sunkin theground. (4) frogs .. servants, the extreme cleanliness of the 
Egyptians (Herod. ii. 37) rendered this visitation peculiarly disagreeable. (5, 6) 
frogs, a harmless animal multiplied becomes an intolerable nuisance. (7) 
magicians, etc., they seem to have had power to increase the plague, but not 
to remove it. 

The plague of frogs. — God plagues Egypt with these contemptible instru- 
ments. —I. To magnify His own power. He has the whole creation under 
command; He is the Lord of small things as well as of great. II. To 
humble Pharaoh’s pride, and chastise his insolence. What a mortification it 
must have been to this haughty monarch to see himself brought to his knees 
and forced to submit to such despicable means. — M. Henry. 


8—15. (8) entreat, etc.,o an acknowledgment of Jehovah’s power is now 
forced from the reluctant king, he. . me, why could not his enchanters 
remove them? (9) glory .. me,’ a phrase of courtesy, meaning — ‘‘I sub- 
mit to thy will” —appoint me the time when I shall entreat for thee, (10) 
to-morrow, by fixing the time he would be able to connect M. with the 
event and recognize the wnapproachable power and glory of Jehovah. (it) 
they .. only, as great a miracle to restrain their movements as to multiply 
their number. (12) beeause . . frogs,’ lit. upon the word of the frogs, 7. e. 
on the subject of the frogs. (18) villages,* courts, 7. e. courtyards of houses 
and walled enclosures. (14) heaps, sugg. of immense number. (15) 
respite, breathing-space. he .. them,’ as Isaiah says— ‘‘Let favor be 
shewed to the wicked, yet will he not learn righteousness.” (Isa. xxvi. 10.) 
Seven characteristics of Pharaoh.— I. Ignorant (chap, v. 2). II. Disobedient 
(chap. v. 2). III. Unbelieving (chap. v. 9). IV. Foolish (chap. viii. 10). V-~ 
Hardened (chap. viii. 15.) VI. Privileged (chap. ix. 1), VII. Lost (chap. 
xiv. 26-28). — C. Inglis. 

Jt is God alone who can judge the heart. — We ought, therefore, always to 
be ready to console, and help, with our prayers, even persons who have been 
most hostile, opposed, and contemptuous to us. There was a worthy pastor 
of the Canton de Vaud in Switzerland, who during a time of persecution, 
had to suffer much because he preached the gospel faithfully. He was even 
obliged to leave his parish, and to go and settle in another. Some time after- 
wards, one of the men who had behaved most wickedly to him was converted 
to the Lord. He immediately determined to go to his former pastor to tell 
him this good news. ‘‘ How surprised he will be.” thought he as he walked 
along. He arrived at the village, he rung the bell at the minister’s house ; 
the pastor himself opened the door. ‘I am come to tell you that I am con- 
verted ; I, who have done you so much harm.” “Iam not astonished at it,” 


answered the pastor, ‘‘for I have prayed for you all these seven years.” — 
Prof. Gaussen. 


16—19. (16) dust, dry country, much dust, lice, gnats or mosquitoes 
rob. (17) lice.. Egypt, ‘‘it is as though the very dust were turned into 
ice.” 9 (18) magicians’. . not, here they are effectually restrained. (19) 
this .. God,‘ it is divine. All that they meant was—‘‘This is beyond 
the power of man—some god must be helping the Israelites.” hardened, 
notwithstanding what his own magicians said. ‘‘ Though thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

The plague of lice.—1. This punishment was sent without any previous 
warning. 2. This plague was inflicted by a very small insect. 8. This plague 

could not be imitated by the magicians. This rendered Pharaoh’s refusal to 
humble himself all the more unpardonable.—Homilist. 

This is the finger of God.—‘‘Like Phidias, who in his image carved 

his own name, there is God engraven upon every creature.” Not in 


Chap. viii. 20-32. EXODUS. 
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characters of human writing is it written, but in the character of the work. 
Phidias needed not to have written the word Phidias in so many letters, for 
the master’s hand had a cunning of its own which none could counterfeit. 
An instructed person had only to look at a statue and say at once, ‘‘ Phidias 
did this, for no other hand could have chiselled such a countenance;” and 
believers have only to look either at creation, providence, or the Divine 
Word, and they will cry instinctively, ‘‘ This is the finger of God.” Yet, alas, 
man has great powers of wilful blindness, and these are aided by the powers 
of darkness, so that, being both blind and in the dark, man is unable to see His 
God, though His presence is as clear as that of the sun in the heavens—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


20—24. (20) early . . Pharaoh, the anxious king had risen early to invoke 
the help of his god. (21) else, etc..* another gracious warning before the 
‘ay geen (22) sever . . there,’ a new feature in the plague with which the 

and was visited, 7. e. a distinction between Israel and Egypt. end.. earth, 

having a special care for my own people. (23) division, lt. I will put redemp- 
tion, ‘‘7. €. a sign that they are redeemed from bondage, and are ‘ My people,’ 
not thine any longer.” (24) grievous, heavy. flies,° of various kinds ; perh. 
esp. the dog-fly, of wh. the bite is exceedingly painful. 

Flies in the East. — These insects sometimes cause no slight suffering in Pal- 
estine, as I can vouch from my own experience. However large or however 


small they be, they attack alike, restless and rabid foes, and make themselves} 


insufferable in a thousand ways in every season and place, in the house and 
in the field, by day and by night. I have never, indeed, seen them in such 
quantities as Moses predicted (Ex. xxiii. 28; De. vii. 20), and as there must 
have been when two kings of the Amorites were driven from their country by 
them (Jos. xxiv. 12), According to the Talmud, they stung their enemies in 
the eyes, inflicting a mortal wound. Still, frequently, in 1857 and 1860, while 
I was encamped near the tents of the Bedawin, in the neighborhood of the 
Jordan and to the south of Hebron, flies were brought in such numbers by the 
east wind, that all, beasts and men, were in danger of being choked by them, 
as they crept into our ears, noses and mouths, and all over our bodies. My 
servant and I were the first to fly from this pest, as we were spotted all over 
like lepers with the eruption caused by their bites; the Bedawin themselves 
were not slow to follow our example. — Pierotti. 


25—29. (26) go. . land, a compromise: they might sacrifice but in the 
land of Egypt. (26) it . . do, it is not so appointed ; he would accent no half 
measures. ‘‘A bloody conflict, or even a civil war, might be the conse- 
quence.” abomination . . God,? bold language, 7. e. things deemed sacred 
by the Egyptians an abomination in the sightof God. lo .. us, our sacrifice 
of what they deemed sacred would be abominable to them. (27) as. . US, 
we will obey God; we reject Pharaoh’s concession. (28) only . . away, he 
will not yield unconditionally, but would keep Israel still within reach. 
‘Here for the first time Pharaoh shows his real objection to letting the Israel- 
ites go — he is afraid that they will escape him.” (29) but . . more, the king 
had deceived once (vs. 15); this a hint that there might be worse to come. 

The veneration with which the Egyptians regarded such animals as were 
the objects of their religious worship might be illustratel by a variety of his- 
torical facts. On one occasion a Persian commander saved his army by plac- 
ing, craftily, in the foremost lines of his troops some dogs, cats, and other 
sacred animals, at which the foiled Egyptians did not dare to aim an offensive 
weapon. A Roman in Egypt once killed a cat inadvertently, upon which the 
people met together, beset his house and killed the man, in spite of the king 
and princes, who endeavored to prevent it. 


80—32. (30) Moses . . Lord, see vss. 8-12. (31) there . . one, thisas great 
a wonder as the plague itself. (32) neither . . go, so much for a king’s 
word. Compare ch. vii. 13, 22; ch. viii. 15. 

A right heart. —‘‘ When Sir Walter Raleigh had laid his head upon the 
block,” says an eloquent divine, ‘‘ he was asked by the executioner whether 
it lay aright. Whereupon, with the calmness of a hero and the faith of a 
Christian, he returned an answer, the power of which we all shall feel when 
our head is tossing and turning on death’s uneasy pillow: ‘It matters little, 
my friend, how the head lies providing the heart be right.’” — &. Steele. 


B. ©. 1491. 


‘‘Obstinacy is the 
strength of the 
weak. Firmness, 
founded upon 
principle, upon the 
truth and right, 
reat sine law, 

uty an gener- 
osity, is the ob- 
stinacy of sages.” 
— Lavater. 


the fourth 
plague 


flies are sent 


a Is, vii. 18. 
b Ex. ix. 4, 6, 26; 
ne 23; xi. 6,7; xii 


ce“ The same, ac- 
cording to Boch- 
art, as was styled 
by the Romans, 
musa canina, and, 
by the Greeks, ‘the 
dog-fly.’ Ace. to 
Bruce it is a dip- 
terous insect, ex- 
ceedingly destruc- 
tive to cattle in 
Abyssinia, as the 
tsetse fly of Dr. 
Livingstone, with 
which it is prob. 
identical. 


a@De. vii. 25, 26; 
xii. 31. 


In postponing the 
day of salvation, 
we are postponing 
our own  hap- 
piness. Think of 
the madness of 
Pharaoh, endurin 

another night o 

the frogs when he 
could obtain im- 
stant release from 
them. And yet he 
was no more mad 
than the sinner is 
who postpones his 
salvation from day 
to day. His sins 
are more numer- 
ous and nauseous 
than the frogs of 
Egypt. They 
swarm every - 
where; they leave 
their Aes upon 
everything; they 
spawn in the dark 


corners of his 
heart; he is 
plagued with 


them, and can get 
no peace.—G. A. 
Sowter. 
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EXODUS. Chap. ix. 1—12, 


B. ©. 1491. 
the fifth plague 
the cattle 
destroyed 
aGen. xiv 13. 


b Est. iii 6; Gen. 
xxix, 33; xlix. 8. 


c Gen. xii. 16. 


d Le. xxvi. 
Ixviii. 21; 
xvi. 9. 


21; Ps. 
Re 


e Ex. viii. 22; Mal. 
iii 18. 

Sf “This peculiar 
usage of the word 
‘all’ as denoting 
some of all kinds, 
instead of the 
absolute totality of 
the number spoken 
of, is of great im- 
portance to a right 
understanding of 
the sacred Scrip- 
tures throughout.” 
— Bush, 


g Ma. x. 29; 1 Co. 
ix. 9, 10. 


Esau, after he 
sold his birthright, 
never repented 
nor wished to 
repent. He wished 
his father to 
repent, though he 
himself did not 
repent. Pharaoh 


could say, ‘‘ I have 
sinned,” and never 
felt it,— because 
is heart 
was “hard”? — 
Vaughan. 


the sixth 
plague 


boils are 
sent 


h De. xxviii. 27; Re. 
xvi. 2. 


“Kalisch mentions 
a barbarous cus- 
tom of burning 
human victims in 
certain cities of 
Egypt consecrated 
to the evil genius 
Typbon, and scat- 
tering their ashes 
in the air, ‘in hope 
that with the dust 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1-4. (1) Hebrews, called also Jews?® fr. the patriarch Judah. (2) wilt 
. . Still, forcibly detain them. (8) horses, ‘‘ had been unknown prior to the 
Hyksos invasion.” asses, ‘‘employed in great numbers at all times in 
Egypt.” camels, only once bef. named in connection with Egypt.*. murrain,* 
pestilence. (4) there . . Israel,’ the grt. distinction betw. Israel and Egypt 
still preserved. Compare ch, vill. 22. ‘ 

Antiquity of the ass and horse. — The horse is not depicted on the ancient 
Egyptian monuments, but the ass is represented on the very oldest monu- 
ments of Egypt. Itsform occurs frequently in the tombs of the old empire, 
at Gizeh, Sakkarah, and Abouzir. There is a highly curious bas-relief on the 
tomb of Ti (fifth dynasty), on which we see a drove of asses, a plaster cast 


‘lof this having been sent over by M. Mariette to the Universal Exhibition of 


1867. From the beginning of the fourth dynasty the ass was an animal as 
frequent in Egypt as it is now. In the inscription of the tomb of Shafra 
Ankh at Gizeh, published by M. Lepsius, a herd of 760 asses is mentioned as 
having been reared on the estates of the deceased, who was a high function- 
ary at the court of the founder of the second pyramid of Gizeh (fourth 
dynasty). In other still unpublished tombs, discovered by M. Mariette, M. 
Lenormand has remarked inscriptions in which landed proprietors boast of 
possessing thousands of asses. -- J. Timbs. 


5—7. (5) time . . morrow, the king had time for reflection. (6) all.. 
died, 7. e. some of all sorts,‘ see oss. 19-25, or all that were ‘‘in the field” 
(vs. 8). (7) behold . . dead,g the diff. is now manifest to Pharaoh. and 
. . hardened, notwithstanding his knowledge increases. ‘‘ This plague 
affected him less than others had done.” 

Destruction of the cuttle. — Hyperbolical probably for many, as is indicated 
in vs. 20. In Samoa this is a very common form of speech. If two or three 
houses fall in a gale, the tale goes that ‘* all are down, not one standing.” Or 
if a number of the people are suffering from an epidemic, the report spreads 
that the whole land is covered with beds.” — Turner. 

Another blow at Egyptian idolatry. — By the former plagues their religious 
ceremonies had been interrupted and their sacred abominations defiled ; but 
novv their chief deities are attacked. In Goshen, where the cattle are Lut 
cattle, they remain untouched: ‘Of the cattle of the children of 
Israel there died not one” (vs. 6); but in all other parts of the country, 
where they are reverenced as gods, the plague is upon them, and they die. 
Osiris, the saviour, cannot save even the brute in which his own soul is sup- 
posed to dwell; Apis and Mnevis, the ram of Ammon, the sheep of Sais, 
and the goat of Mendes, perish together. Hence Moses reminds the Israelites 
afterwards, ‘‘ Upon their gods also the Lord executed judgments” (Numb. 
xxxili. 4); and Jethro, when he had heard from Moses the history of all that 
God had done in Egypt, confessed, “ Now I know that the Lord is greater 
than all gods ; for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, He was above 
them” (chap. xviii. 11). — 7. S. Millington. 


8—12. (8) take, etc., this time a judgment without a warning. ashes. . 
furnace, prob. of some smelting-furnace or lime-kiln. toward . . heaven, 
‘““ The act indicated that the plague would come from God.” let . . Pharaoh, 
he prob. met him in the morning by the river, and does this without address- 
ing him. (9) boil,* ulcer. breaking .. blains, Jit. ‘‘an inflammation, 
begetting pustules,” running and itching sores. (10) and, efc.. note the 
boldness and promptitude of obedience. (11) magicians . . boils, first 
defeated, now routed, ‘‘ by the sudden falling of the pestilence upon themselves 
with such severity that they were forced to hasten to their homes to be 
nursed.” (12) and . . Pharaoh, here for the first time we read that the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 7. e. He judicially gave him up to obduracy of 
mind, ‘‘as he had threatened that he would (ch. iv. 21).” 

The use of afflictions.— Two painters were employed to fresco the walls of a 
magnificent cathedral. Both stood on a rude scaffolding constructed for the 
purpose, some distance from the floor. One, so intent upon his work, forget- 
ting where he was, stepped back slowly, surveying critically the work of 


the blessings of 


his pencil, until he had neared the edge of the plank on which he stood. At 


Chap. ix. 13—26. EXODUS. 
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this moment his companion, just perceiving his danger, seized a wet brush, 
flung it against the wall, spattering the picture with unsightly blotches of 
coloring. The painter flew forward, and turned upon his friend with fierce 
upbraidings, 


till made aware of the danger he had escaped; then with tears of|country.’ 


B.C. 1491. 
heaven would 
spread over the 
If this 


gratitude, he blessed the hand that saved him. Just so, sometimes we get so|Were £0, is woulda, 


absorbed with the pictures of the world, unconscious of our peril, when God 
in mercy dashes out the beautiful images, and draws us, at the time we are 
complaining of His dealings, into His outstretched arms of love. 


13—16. (13) rise, etc., see vii. 15 and viii. 20. 
I will send greater plagues than before. thou . . know, ‘‘ Pharaoh was him- 
self to be convinced that the Lord God of Israel was the greatest of all gods.” 
(15) pestilence, deadly plague. 


at least, give signi- 
ficance to the act 
here enjoined.”— 
Alford. 


(14) will . . send,? etc., i. ¢.|4 Mic. vi. 13. 


Scripture shows that pestilence is in God’s|) Pr. xvi. 4; Ro. ix. 


22, 23; Ps. Ixxvi. 10; 


power, and may at any time be let loose to scourge his foes, and sweep them en ie 1 


to destruction. (See Lev. xxvi. 25; Num. xi. 83; 2 Sam. xxiv. 13-15, etc.) 
Pulp.Com. (16) and .. deed, etc., the meaning is, God permitted him to 
live and hold out till His own purpose was accomplished. name. . earth 


9|*“ What a lesson is 


i. e., that attention may be called among the nations to the truth that there is], history and all 


but one God, 


The road to ruin.—I1. Unbelief. II. Superstition. 


life tothe folly and 


Ill, Alarm. IV. Con-|fruitlessness of 


fession. V. Promises—violation. VI. Disposition to compromise. VII. pret eee 
Indifference. VIII. Hardness of heart. IX. Resistance to appeal of others.|their embalmed 
x Ruin.— Pulp. Com. bodies preserved 


The significance of the plagues.— These plagues are all significant, proving 
the power of God, and rebuking idolatry. 
worship turned into an object of abhorrence. 
plague. 3. Lice, which the Egyptians deemed so polluting that to enter a 
temple with them was a profanation, cover the country like dust. 4. The 


1. The Nile— blood; an object of} arth 
2. The sacred frog itself theirjity. 


in massive pyra- 
mids, to obtain an 
immortal- 
the seven- 
teenth century 
they were sold as 
quack medicines, 


gad-fly (Zebub), an object of Egyptian reverence, becomes their torture.jand now they are 


5. The cattle, which were objects of Egyptian worship, 
worshippers. 
become boils. 
protect Egypt, even at a season when storms and rains were unknown, from 
the fire and hail of God. 8. Isis and Serapis were supposed to protect the 
country from locusts. 
wind the Egyptian never’ feared, for the Red Sea defended him. But now 
Isis fails; and the very east wind he reverenced becomes his destruction. 
9. The heavenly hosts, the objects of worship, are themselves shown to be 
under Divine control. 10. The last plague explains the whole. God's first 
born Egypt had oppressed ; and now the firstborn of Egypt are all destroyed. 
The first two plagues, it will be noticed, were foretold by Moses, and imitated 
by the Egyptians. The rest they failed to copy, and confessed that they were 
wrought by the finger of God.” — Angus. 


17—21. (17) exaltest, proudly self-contident, haughty defiance of the Lord. 
(18) rain . hail, in Egypt rare and usually innoxious. since . . now, 7. e. 
since Egypt became a nation, see vs. 24. (19) Send. . field, etc., God merci- 
fully gives Pharaoh the opportunity of saving some of his people and their 
cattle. (20) feared, etc., by this time there had sprung up in the minds of 
some a belief in the word, and a dread of the power of God. (21) left.. 
field, where they perished through lack of faith. ‘‘To the mass of Egyptians. 
a hail-storm that could endanger life, seemed impossible.” 

A warning disregarded. — A gentleman was traveling in Italy in the sum- 
mer months. As he left Rome he was warned of the danger of sleeping at 
Baccano. He was told to travel ali night rather than stop at that place, as a 
malignant fever prevailed there. He arrived there about bed-time. The air 
was balmy and the accommodation inviting. He concluded to stop for the 
night. Those whose interests would be promoted by his doing so told 
him there was no-danger. He rose in the morning and proceeded on his jour- 
ney. Some days after he had rea¢hed Florence the fever developed itself, and 
he was soon inhis grave. Sinners are warned of the consequences of sinful 
acts. — T. S. Millington. 


292-26. (22) all.. Egypt, the tempest not only fierce but universal|t 


(28) thunder, lit. voices. fire,’ lightning. ran. . ground, lit. walked earth- 


fall dead before their/furat,, for 
6. The ashes, which the priests scattered as signs of blessing,|mummies, 
7. Isis and Osiris, the deities of water and fire, are unable to|Cambyses or time 


fuel! 
e Egyptian 
which 


have spared, 
avarice, now con- 
sumeth.” — Whip- 


West winds might bring these enemies; but an east|ple. 


‘*An obstinate 
man does not hold 
opinions, but they 
hold him.’’— Pope. 


the seventh 
plague 


hail is sent 


c Pr. xxii.3; Jonah 
iii. 6. 


The heathen 
imagined that di- 
vers Gods were 
over divers things; 
some ruling the 
air, some the fire, 
some the water. 
But God here 
proves His com- 
plete authority 
over the whole of 
pature. — Exell. 


d Ps. ev. 32; exlviii. 
8; Josh. x. 11; Is. 


viii. 7. 
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a Ps. Ixxviii. 47, 48. 


b Ex. viii. 22; x. 4: 
Kgiose Xie sexi los 
Is. xxxii. 18, 19. 


“Divine Provi- 
dence tempers His 
blessings to secure 
their better ef- 
fect. He keeps our 
joys and our fears 
on. an even balance, 
that we ma 
neither presume 
nor. despatr.”? — 
W yan. 


““T consider it a 
mark of great pru- 
dence in a man to 
abstain from 
threats or any con- 
temptuous expres- 
sions, for neither 
of these weakens 
the enemy, but 


EXODUS, Chap. ix. 27—35. 
wards. R. V., “ran down unto the earth.” (24) fire. . hail,77. e., con- 
tinuous sheets of lightning. (25) smote, ‘‘ According to the warning given 
(vs. 19) the herdsmen and cattle left in the open air were killed.” all ones 
beasts, 7. e., some of all sorts, see vs. 6. (26) only,’ etc., the distinction still 
preserved. Compare ch. viii. 22;ix.4; x. 23. 

God’s regard for His own. —Miss Gordon Cummings tells the following 
thrilling story of a Chinese convert at Oiong, whose piety had obtained for 
him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Praise the Lord.” Miss Cummings says: “‘ A fire broke 
out in one of the streets of the town, and at first it was not expected to reach 
as far as where ‘ Praise the Lord’ lived. As it spread, however, it neared the 
street where his house stood, and it was evident to the onlookers that all the 
buildings were doomed. His heathen neighbors hastily collected all their 
idols, and placed them as a barricade against the approaching flames. The 
zealous old Christian, seizing his mattock, and swinging it around him, soon 
reduced the gods of wood and clay toa mass of fragments. Then, having 
denounced the folly which could trust in senseless images, he lifted up his 
hands to heaven, and in the hearing of the already wildly excited mob he 


called upon the great Creator, the true God, his heavenly Father, to save the 
homes of himself and his neighbors from the threatening fire. It was not the 
first time that he had proved the promise, ‘ While they are yet speaking I will 
hear,’ and now he looked for an immediate answer, which would show to the 
heathen that the God who could stay the fire was the true God. Norwashe _ 


threats make him|disappointed ; almost before they could note any physical reason for the 


more cautious, and 
the other excites 


his hatred, and aldenly ve 


change the flames seemed blown back upon themselves — the wind had sud- 
ered around, and though many of the houses close by had been 


desire to revenge|scorched, those of the old.man and his neighbors escaped unharmed, and the 


himself.” — M 
iavelli. 


“He who. sends 
the storm steers 
the vessel.’? — 7. 
Adams. 


ec Job xxxiv. 431, 
82; Pr. xxviii. 13; 
2 Ch. xii. 6, 7; Dan. 
ix. 14. 


G22 5 ee Xd Vn lad 
Co. x. 28. 


els. xxvi. 10. 


“*S weet spring, 
full of sweet days 
and roses, a box 
where sweets com- 
pacted 

Herhert. 


lie.” — G. 


fNow called 
doura by the na- 
tives. 


2Ch. xxxiil. 23; 
c. viii. 11. 


he Dikl ferent 
words are used in 
this and the fol- 
lowing verse: here 
the word means 
‘heavy,’ # e. ob- 
tuse, incapable of 
forming a_ right 
judgment; the 
other, which is 
more frequently 


used in this narra- |- 


tive, is stronger 
and implies agtub- 
born resolution.” 
— Spk. Com. 


ach-lmarvelling crowd saw the conflagation recede as 


swiftly as it had 
approached.” — T. S. Millington. 


27—80. (27) said .. time,* 7. e. I at this time acknowledge my sin. 
‘The confession is made for the first time.” Lord, he recognizes the God 
of the Hebrews. (28) mighty thunderings, lit. voices of God. (29) that 
. . Lord’s,? God the Lord of the whole earth contrasted with Egyptian notion 
of local deities. (80) I... God,° 7% e. true fear of God is shown by obe- 
dience. Pharaoh and his servants had the fear which devils have — 
‘they believed and trembled.” So the event showed (See vss. 34, 35). — 
Pulp. Com 

Confession of sin (vs. 27). —Seven texts to this sermon. Consider —I. The 
hardened sinner. Under terror, Pharaoh says, ‘‘I have sinned.” II. The 
double-minded man: Balaam (Num. xxii. 34). He says ‘‘I have sinned,” and 
feels that he has, and feels it deeply too, but he is so worldly-minded that he 
“loves the wages of unrighteousness.” III. The insincere man: Saul (1 Sam. 
xv. 24). He is molded everlastingly by the circumstance passing over his 
head. IV. The doubtful penitent: Achan (Josh. vii. 20). V. The despairing 
repentant: Judas (Ma, xxvii. 4). WI. The repentant saint: Job (Job vii. 20). 
VII. The blessed confession: the prodigal son (Lu. xv. 18). — Spurgeon. 


31, 32. (31) flax, Egypt the linen-market of the anc. world. bolled, i. e. 
in blossom, or had its ball-like seed-vessels on it. (82) rie, or spelt’ (triticum 
spelta): rye not grown so far south; bread of spelt the usual food of anc. 
Egyptians. 

Egyptian flax and barley. — That is, one of the two named was maturing 
and the other about to mature. The flax was bolled, 7. e. in blossom. Com- 
paring this with the next verse, we ascertain on reference to the climatology 
of Egypt that this infliction took place in January or February. The cultiva- 
tion of flax was of great importance; linen was preferred to any material, 
and exclusively used by the priests. Pliny specities four kinds which were 
used in Egypt. The texture was remarkably fine, in general quality (as we 
find from relics yet extant) equal to the best now made, and in the evenness 
of its threads actually superior to that of modern manufacture. — Bib. Treas. 


33—35. (33) rain . . earth, pouring rain a most unusual thing. (34) he 
- more,’ prob. ref. to his confession, vs. 27. hardened’ . . servants, i. e. 
the officers of his court, still upheld the king in his mad course. (35) as.. 
Moses, see vs. 380. 


Repentance under judgments. — One day, visiting a prison chaplain, the 
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Rey. W. Harness asked him whether his ministry had been attended with 
success. *‘‘ With very little, I grieve to say.” was the reply. ‘‘A short time 
since I thought I had brought to a better state of mind a man who had 
attempted to murder a woman and had been condemned to death. He 
showed great signs of contrition after the sentence was passed upon him, and 
I thought I could observe the dawnings of grace upon the soul. I gavehima 
Bible, and he was most assiduous in the study of it, frequently quoting pas- 
sages from it which he said convinced him of the heinousness of his offense. 
The man gave altogether such a promise of reformation, and of a change of 
heart and life, that I exerted myself to the utmost, and obtained for him such 
a commutation of his sentence as would enable him soon to begin the world 
again, and as I hoped, with a happier result. I called to inform him of my 
success. His gratitude knew no bounds; he said I was his preserver — his 
deliverer. ‘And here,’ he added, as he grasped my hand in parting, ‘ here is 
your Bible; I may as well return it to you, for I hope I shall never want it 
again.’ ” — Bib. Til. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—6. (1) hardened, ‘“‘I” is emphatic. It is not merely that Pharaoh has 
hardened himself (ch. ix. 34); but [have ‘‘ dulled” or ‘‘ hardened” his heart. 
—Pulp. Com. that .. him, as lessons for all time. (2) tell,¢ etc., statement 
of far-reaching purpose of God. ‘‘The Psalms show how after generations 
dwelt on the memory of the great deeds done in Egypt.” (See Ps. Ixxviii. ev. 
andcvi.) (3) how. . refuge, ‘‘evennow Pharaoh’s willis free.” humble,’ 
acknowledge the greatness and power of the God of the Hebrews and let the 
Israelites go. (4) locusts, locusts belong to the saltatorial orthoptera (leap- 
ing flyers with straight wings), the largest of wh. are fr. two to two and a 
half in. long, expanse of wings fr. four to six inches, (5) face . . earth, lit. 
the eye of the earth, 7. e. all the eye looks upon. (6) which .. day, i. e. 
such locusts never seen before for nwmbers and size. ‘‘ Inroads of locusts are 
not common in Egypt. Only one reference has been found to them in the 
native records.” 

Resisting warnings. —1. Man has the ability to resist the saving ministries 
of heaven. 2. When man resists the saving ministries of heaven he becomes 
hard in heart. 8. Hardness of heart is itself a natural judgment from God. 
4. Hardness of heart will finally work its own ruin. — Evzell. 

The plague of locusts. —The herbage which the storm had spared was now 
given up to a terrible destroyer. After a fresh warning — 


‘The potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round her coasts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile.” 


No plague could have been more impressive in the East, where the ravages of 
locusts are so dreadful that they are chosen as the fit symbol of a destroying 
conqueror. The very threat had urged Pharaoh’s courtiers to remonstrance, 
and he had offered to let the men only depart, but he had refused to yield 
more, and had driven Moses and Aaron from his presence. Now he recalled 
then in haste, and asked them to forgive his sin “only this once,” and to 
entreat God to take away ‘‘thisdeath only.” A strong west wind removed 
the locusts as an east wind had brought them; but their removal left his heart 
harder than ever. — Smith’s O. T. Hist. 


7—11. (7) snare, a source of danger, cause of our being led into fresh 
calamities, the real snare was their sin. (8) but... go? lt. who and who 
(are) going. (9) young daughters, 7. e. allofus. flocks . . herds, 7. e. all 
we have. The whole nation with its flocks and herds, was to take its depart- 
ure. (10) Lord. . go, i. e. “ may the Lord favor you as muchas I do with 
my consent and no more.” An emphatic mode of denying the permission 
they sought. evil. . you, the meaning is either, ‘‘ you purpose evil,” or “I 
will practice evil.” (11) now .. men, he would retain the others as hostages 
for the men’s return. driven .. presence, contemptuously. 


B. c. 1191. 

Once to every man 
and nation come 
a moment to 
decide 

In the strife of 
truth and false- 
hood, 

For the good or 
evil side. 

— Lowell. 


“All our actions 
take their hues 


from the com- 
plexion of the 
beart, as  land- 


scapes their varie- 
ty from light.” — 
Bacon. 


the eighth 
plague 
the locusts 


a De. iv. 9; Ps. 
xliv. 1; Joeli. 3. 


b Pr. xviii. 12; 1 
Ki. xxi. 29; Jas. 
iv. 10; Job xlii. 6; 
| Pe. v. 6; 2 Ch 
vii. 14. 


c Ma. iii. 4; Mk. i. 
6; see also Le. xi. 
22; Ps. Ixxviii. 46;. 
cix. 23; Joel i. 4; 
ii. 25; De. xxviii. 
38, 42; Ps. cv. 34; 
bay eeog, Cala MEY 
xxxiii. 4; Na. iii 
15; Re. ix. 3, 7. 


“The earth, with 
its bright colors, 
and lovely flowers,. 
d vegetation, 
shines like a beau- 
tiful eye, and 
looks up to man. 
The locusts are to: 
it what blindness 
is to the eye.’’ — 
Wordsworth. 


Moses 

and Aaron 
driven from 
Pharaoh’s 
presence 


‘* Power safely de- 
fled touches _ its: 
downfall.’’ — Ma- 
caulay. 
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EXODUS. Chap. x. 12—23. 


B.c. 1491. 
“The greater a 
man is in power 
above others, the 
more he ought to 
excel them in vir- 
tue. None ought 
to govern who is 
not better than the 
governed. ”— 
P. Syrus. 


the locusts 
are sent 


a Wordsworth,who 
adds, ‘‘the wind 
was worshipped in 
Egypt under the 
name of Kneph.” 


b‘'They covered 
all the land so that 
the sunbeams 
could not pierce 
to it, au:l the land 
was obscured,”’-— 
Chaldee. 


Jesus bids us shine 
hen for a 
around, 

or many kinds of 
darkness 

In the world are 


10) 5 
There’s sin, there’s 
want and sorrow; 
So we must shine, 
Youin your small 
eorner, 
And lin mine. 
* Yet from those 
flames no light, but 
rather darkness 
visible.” — Milton. 


the plague 
removed 


c2 Ki. iv. 40. 


It is a humbling 
and teaching fact 
that in three only 
—of the seven in- 
stances in which 
persons are re- 
eorded in the 
Scriptures to have 
i lee Dave 
was the 
confession true, 
andthe repentance 
valid. — Vaughan. 


the ninth 
plague 


darkness 


da Ju, 13. 

e Ps. cv. 28. 

f Ex. viii. 22; 
26; Eph. v. 8. 
Light in the heart 
brings light in the 
home. —Havll. 


ix. 


Leave your little ones.— If your house were on fire, what would you think 
of a person who should say to your father, ‘‘Go out as quickly as you can, 
but leave your children in bed?” Or if you were at school, or an apprentice 
to a trade, what would you think of aman who should say to your father, 
“Your son has a holiday, but do not let him come home to be with you, for 
he is at anage to amuse himself. Do not teach him to love you, and to 
obey you, for that would weary him.” Ah! dear children, you have as much 
need as we have to escape the wrath to come, and to love God. Ask from 
Him grace to love Him. The prayer of a child who seeks a new heart for 
the sake of Jesus Christ always ascends to heaven.— Prof. Gauscen. 


12—15. (12) all .. left, see ix. 6—25. (13) east wind, ‘‘ another element 
is now also enlisted against Pharaoh. ‘‘ Locusts come with a wind; and, can- 
not fly far without one. An east wind would have brought them from 
northern Arabia, where they are bred in large numbers.”? land. . night, 
without intermission, otherwise the locusts had not been wafted across the 
Red Sea. (14) and. . Egypt, columns of locusts of the length of 500 miles 
have been noticed by travelers (Moor in Kirby on Entomology, letter vi.), and 
20 miles is not an unusual width for them.— Pulp. Com. (15) darkened,? 
the insects come in such clouds that while on the wing they obscure the light 
of the sun. And with their dull brownish bodies and wings they darken the 
ground after they have settled. 

Locusts.—‘‘ Shortly before our arrival at Helbé, our passage was literally 
stopped by the most extraordinary flight of locusts I ever witnessed. An 
immense quantity of these insects flew in so compact a mass across our path 


i|that they appeared like a wall about twelve feet high, and of such density 


that not a ray of light was emitted through it. On the top of this dense 
column individual specimens might be distinguished as they sportively elevated 

themselves; and the noise they made whilst rushing through the air was not 

unlike the roaring of the sea. The column appeared endless, and was attacked 

by the camel-men and Takroori pilgrims with all sorts of missiles, without, 

however, effecting a breach, or producing the slightest deviation in their flight. 

Assoon as they had passed, the damage became apparent by the great number of 
the killed and wounded, which, roasted on the spot, were greedily devoured. | 
Curiosity tempting me, I partook of several of them; and were it not for the 
crispness imparted by the fire, the taste was not unlike that of vegetable 
marrow.” — Petherick. 


16—20. (16) sinned . . you, ‘‘against the Lord,” in disobeying his com- 
mands; *‘against you,” in making you promises and then refusing to keep 
then (ch. viii. 15, 82; ch. ix. 84, 35).—Pulp. Com. (17) death,¢ 7. e. deadly 
plague. (13) entreated, Muses once more an intercessor. (19) strong. . 
wind, blowing from the west. and .. sea, Arabia spared. (20) sO... go, 
his haraness returned when the plague departed. 

Locusts.— It is hard to conceive how wide the mischief extends, when a 
cloud of these insects comes upon a country. ‘hey devour tothe very root 
and bark, so that it isa long time before vegetation can be renewed. How 
dreadful their inroads at all times were, may be known from a variety of 
authors, both ancient and modern. They describe them as being brought by 
one wind, and carried off by another. They swarm greatly in Asia and 
Africa. In respect to Europe, Thevenot tells us, that the region upon the 
Boristhenes, and particularly that inhabited by the Cossacks, is greatly 
infested with locusts, especially in a dry season. They come in vast clouds, 
which extend fifteen and sometimes eighteen miles, and are nine to twelve in 
breadth. — Burder. 


21—23. (21) Moses, does not goin to Pharaoh. darkness, chief object of 
worship among the Egyptians was the sun-god — Ra. darkness? . . felt, 
lit. that may be grasped. (22) thiek darkness, 7. e. of preternatural den- 
sity. (23) neither .. place, no one went out of doors to attend to his 
affairs. light . . dwellings,‘ as preternatural as the darkness without. 
The Israelites were supplied with light, by miracle. 

Light in darkness. —God couldn’t arrange it more beautiful, said a poor old 
blind man, as he sat in the chimney-corner of his cottage. ‘‘ Arrange what ?” 
said the visitor. ‘‘ Why, I’m as blind as a mole, but I can hear well: and my 
old woman there,” pointing to his wife in the other corner, ‘‘ is as deaf asa 


Chap. xi. 16. EXODUS. 


ae but she can see well. Could God Almighty a’ done it better?” This 
blind, bright saint could certainly see beauty in God’s arrangements where 
it never would have been suspected by onlookers. It need hardly be said that 
sightless J. revels in the light where mere sight-seers would grumble at the 
darkness. His natural blindness seems to have given a quick, keen percep- 
tion of his spiritual sight. ‘‘ No walls around me now,” he says; ‘‘ I’m never 
hemmed in. It’s all brightness. Bless’e, ’'d ten times sooner be as I be, than 
have my sight, and not see my Saviour!” He is—speaking after the manner 
of men — at poverty’s door, yet he has luxurious faith; and, in truth, his 
bare home is hard by the jeweled walls of the pearly-gated city. Listen to 
his thankful, contented talk: ‘‘ They allows the old woman and me two 
shillings and ninepence, and two loaves, and we can manage on that; and 
what more do we want?” — Sword and Trowel. 


24-—29. (24) only . . stayed, he is anxious to have a pledge for their 
return. (25) give . . offerings, 7. e., ailow us to take our own for that pur- 
pose. (26) there . . behind, not only we but all belonging to us shall go. 
(27) hardened, that he might introduce the last plague, a typical miracle. 
““Again the strong expression, yekhazak, as in ver. 20.” (28) get, etce.. 
Pharaoh exasperated, is frantic with disapointment and rage; and rudely bids 
Moses begone, threatens him and bids him never more to seek his presence, 
under the one of instant death. (29) thou . . well,¢ it shall be as thou 
hast said. . . more, I appeal finally from Pharaoh to God. The reply of 
Moses is dignified. He says— “Thou hast made aright decision. This shall 
be our last interview.” 

Religion and business. —I think when Satan sees a Christian go out of 
Egypt with all his flocks and herds, he has no hope of getting him back again. 
So he makes a last stand here: ‘‘Keep your business and your religion separ- 
ate. Give yourself to God; but do not consecrate your property.” Now, will 
you just take a look at the state of the Christian world to-day. Look at the 
wealth of Christians in London, and in New York, and over the whole world. 
How they have piled it up — thousands upon thousands, heaps upon heaps! 
And where is it? Surely in Egypt. It is not held in sacred stewardship for 
the Lord. — Pentecost. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—6. (1) one. . Egypt,’ and more terrible than all the preceding. he 
altogether, as glad to be rid of you as hitherto he has been anxious to retain. 
(2) borrow,’ R. V., ‘‘ask.” Josephus says of the Egyptians, ‘They also hon- 
ored the Hebrews with gifts, some in order to get them to depart quickly, and 
others on account of their neighborhood and the friendship they had with 
them. (3) man. . great, in power, estimation ; very influential. (4) mid- 
night, the time an additional element of terror in this last plague. (5) first- 
born . . die, pride, hope, joy of every fam. from .. maidservant, no 
respect of persons. that .. mill, a_hand-mill turned, sometimes by one, 
sometimes by two women. and. . beast,’ worship of beasts universal in 
Egypt. (6) great... more,’ a loud, deep, universal wailing. ‘The violence 
of Oriental emotions, and the freedom with which they are vented are well 
known.” 

The destruction of the Egyptian firstborn. — In considering the last plague, 
we must notice—I. The prediction of the judgment to be executed. It 
differs from every previous denunciation in that it was purely maledictory, 
and was not accompanied by any expostulation. II. The spoiling of the 
Egyptians by Israel (vss. 35, 36). The spoil belonged to Israel. 1. By God’s 
command; 2. By right of conquest: no warfare, except of words; but still a 
conquest; 8. By right of compensation. 111. The difference put between 
Israel and Egypt. IV. The infliction of this terrible calamity. It wasmarked 
by many awful circumstances. 1. It was adapted to produce terror; 2, It 
left no opening for repentance ; 3. It was the last and greatest. — G. Wellford. 

One effort more. — The old astronomer with his trusty glass is searching the 
heavens for a star, ‘‘a lost star,” he says. ‘It ought to be there!” he mur- 
murs, looking along the jewelled lines of some constellation. Not finding his 
diamond, he shakes his head, and is about to give up the search. ‘* Just one 
trial more!” he murmurs. He directs his glass towards the sky, and lo, there 
itis! Out of the dark depths of space flashes the pure, bright face of the lost 
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It is probable, 
too,that they were 
prevented by the 
heavy and humid 
state of the atmos- 
here from avail- 
ng themselves of 
any kind of artifi- 
cial light.’’"—Bush. 
‘And through the 
pe able — obscure 
nd out his un- 
eouth way.” — 
Milton. 


the day 
of grace 
rejected 


a He. xi. 27. 


‘‘Has a servant, an 
agent, or an offi- 
cer, deeply  of- 
fended his supe- 
rior, he will say to 
him, ‘Take care 
never to see my 
face again; for on 
the day you dothat, 
evil shall come up- 


on you.’ ‘Begone 
nd in future 
never look in this 
face,’ pointing to 
his own.’’ — ob- 
erts. 

What is_ really 


much more terii- 
ble than death in 
this sentence, 
“Thou shall see 
My face ro more.’” 
— Gaussen. 

the tenth 
plague 
destruction 

of the 

firstborn 


b Le. xxvi. 21. 

c Ex. iii. 22; xii. 35. 
d Am, iv. 10. 

e Ex, xii. 20. 


‘*The mill used by 
the Israelites, and 


prob. by the 
Egyptians, con- 
sisted of two circu- 
lar stones, one 


fixed in the 
ground, the other 
turned by a han- 
dle. The work of 
grinding was 
extremely _ labor- 
ious, and per 
formed by women 
of the lowest 
rapk.’’— Spk. Com. 


“T will believe in 
the right of one 


man to govern a 
nation despotically 
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when I find a man 
born into the 
world with boots 
and spurs, and a 
nation born with 
saddles on their 
backs.”? — A. Sid- 
ney. 


a difference 
ut between 


srael and 
Egypt 
a@ EX. viii. 22. 
bGk., “whom 
thou __ leadest;” 
Chal., ‘‘who are 


with thee;” Vulg., 
*““who are subject 
to thee;’ <Aben 
Ezra, ‘‘who are 
jin thy power;”’ 
Jurchi, ‘who fol- 
low thy counsel 
and thy steps.” 


ec“ Tobe angry at 
nothing but sinis 
the way not to sin 
in anger.’’—ITenry 
d Ro. ix. 17. 

€ Ro, il. 5. 


Many recent chro- 
nologists place the 
Exodus at about 
B. C. 1320 


institution of 
the Passover 
f Ex. xiii. 4; De. 
KViee 

Esth. iii. 7. 

“The whole host 
of Israel was di- 
vided into twelve 
tribes; these tribes 
into families; and 
the families into 
houses; the last 
being composed of 
particular individ- 
uals. In one fam- 
ily, therefore, 
there might be 
several houses.”’— 
Bush. 


the selected 
lamb and 
sprinkled 
blood 


14. 

& Le. xxiii. 5; 2 Ch. 
xxx. 15: Ma xxvii. 
46, 50; Is. liii. 6. 

l De. xvi. 6. 

m He, xii. 24; Eph. 
i eerie yaa b.eaererg | 
Pe. i 2; Re. xiii. 8. 
nDe xvi. 3, 4; 1 
Lo. v.8. 


i.Jious home of the nation. 


(raw, they were not to be in a hurry; but prepare it with calmness. 


star. ‘‘ Found!” hecries. ‘‘It was one effort more that did it.” Yes, it is 
true in nature and in the world of grace that it is the one effort more that 
often restores to its orbit the lost star. It was the one more reaching. out of 
the world of Christian sympathy that by a friendly tap and a kindly word 
arrested a drunkard and gave to temperance a star orator, Gough. A Sun- 
day-school teacher touches on the shoulder and kindly asks a young man 
about his soul, and this one effort more of the Church of God brought Dwight 
L. Moody to the Saviour. —G. Grigg. 


7—10. (7) dog... tongue, prov. expr. = profound tranquility; or, noth- 
ing shall harm. difference,* lit. wonderfully distinguisheth. (8) thy. . 
me, the tyrants shall become suppliants. all .. thee,’ lit. who are at thy 
feet. in.. anger,? a meek man moved toindignation by falsehood, cruelty, 
insolence. (9) the . . Moses, eéc.,? that thus instructed he might not be dis- 
appointed. wonders .. multiplied, ‘‘Compare ch. iii. 20; vii. 8° If 
Pharaoh had yielded at the first, God’s greatness and power would not have 
been shown. Neither the Egyptians nor the neighboring nations would have 
been impressed.” — Pulp. Com. (10) Moses .. Pharaoh, etc.,° ref. to the 
whole preceding narrative. ‘‘ Aaron’s agency seems to have been less marked 
in the later than in the earlier miracles, Moses gaining self-reliance.” 

A contrast. —1. The wicked crying — the good quiet. 2. The wicked dead 
—the good living. 38. The wicked frightened —the good peaceful. 4. The 
wicked helpless — the good protected. — Hxell. 

Sharing religion with others.— There are some things which can be shared 
with our neighbors, and some which cannot, in the religious life. In secur- 
ing the ‘‘means of grace” we can go halves with our next-door neighbors ; 
but not so in the great fact of personal salvation. We can join with a neigh- 
bor in taking a pew in church, orin-getting a wagon to carry us to church, or 
in subscribing for a religious paper — and paying for it too; but we can share 
no neighbor’s seat in heaven; his team wil] never carry us there; the truths 
which benefit him from the weekly paper do not, because of their gain to 
him, do us any good. And if our next-door neighbor’s family is a household 
of faith, that doesn’t make ours so. The members of his family may be saved 
and ours lost. Neighborliness is commanded and commended of God; but 
God doesn’t want you to leave your salvation in the hands of your next-door 
neighbor. The blood above your neighbor’s door-post will not save your 
household from death.— H. C. Trumbull. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—4. (1) spake, according to the Biblical record, the whole system, 
religious, political, and ecclesiastical, was received by Divine revelation. 
in.. Egypt, the introduction of these words seems to show a separate 
document on the Passover, written some time after the Exodus, and placed 
here.—Pulp. Com. (2) month .. Abib,/ afterwards called Nisan.’ begin- 
ning, the head. first . . you, first in order, highest in estimation, ‘‘ the chief 
and most excellent month in the year.” ‘Our April, nearly — became now 
the first month of the ecclesiastical year.” (38) lamb, Heb. seh, = lamb or 
kid. house .. fathers,*7.e.fora family. (4) if .. lamb, 7. e. notenough 
to consume it. 

National value of Jewish feasts.—Apart from the religious aspect of these 
various festivals, and the occasions they provided for solemn worship, they 
were of national value as binding the tribes together, bringing them into fel- 
lowship, knitting the several communities into one body, having each a share 
in and a tie to that place which the Lord had chosen to put His name there. 
Jerusalem with its temple was not merely the political capital, but the relig- 
And so Jeroboam felt when he devised his festivals 
to keep his subjects from resorting to the city of David (1 Kings xii. 26-33). 

(6) 


— Treas. of Bib. Knowl. 
ye ae ie as 
; : each house shall kill its lamb. 
evening,’ lit, between the two evenings. (7) take. . blood, ¢, e. ‘‘the 


life.” upper. . post,” 7. e. lintel. (8) and. . it,” their last taste of bitter- 
ness in Egypt: a vivid memorial of all their previous suffering. (9) eat .. 
sodden, 


5—10. (5) lamb. . blemish,‘ entire, whole, healthy. 
select, dedicated. whole kill, 7. e. 


ee 
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past part. of seethe, to boil. purtenance, intestines; to be cooked whole, not 
abone to be broken. (10) nothing . . morning, ‘‘ The whole of the flesh 
was to be consumed by the guests, and at one sitting.” that. . fire, i. e. the 
bones, and any small fragments of the flesh adhering to them. 

The Passover. 1. The paschal lamb itself. A beautiful type of the Lord 
Jesus — the perfect, spotless Saviour, II. Itsconnection with, and application 
to Israel. 1. Asubstitute (see Matt. xx. 28). Christ suffered that we might 
live with Him and in Him. 2. Blood to be applied, as wellasshed. Exercise 
of faith. 3. Flesh to be eaten. Christ the daily food of the believer's soul. 
Ill. The manner in which Israel was to eat of it. 1. With bitter herbs: 
repentance. When we feed on the Lamb of God, we must not forget what 
we have been, and what we are. We must remember our sins — worldliness, 
contentedness without God, impatience, and murmurings. 2. With unleav- 
ened bread (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). (3) With loins girded. Travelers— pilgrimsand 
strangers on earth. Look on scenes and occupations of world as on those 
which belong to wilderness, not home. Atend of journey stands a continuing 
city, the heavenly Jerusalem. March on.— G. Wagner. 


11—13. (11) thus. . it, etc.,’ as fully prepared for a journey. ye.. 
haste, as eagerly impatient to leave Egypt. passover,° ‘‘ noordinary meal.”’ 
Heb. pesah =a leap, transition. ‘The first ordinance of the Jewish religion 
was a domestic service.” (12) against . , judgment,? 
God of the whole earth. (13) blood .. token, ‘‘a sacramental pledge of 
mercy.” It shall mark your graves from others. 

The paschal lamb. —I. The paschal lamb was a type of Christ. 1. Nota 
bone broken ; 2. Perfect; 3. Nothing passed to corruption. II. Its sacrifice 
typified the sacrifice of Christ. 1. It was a sacrifice; 2. Offered in the holy 
place; 3. Blood sprinkled on the altar. III. The entireness of the offering 
shadowed a perfect Saviour. — Fowler. 

Idolatry in ancient Britain, — British Christians ought to recollect that their 
ancestors were once blind idolators, serving them that by nature are no gods 
Dr. Plaifere, in a sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, in 
1573, remarks, that, before the preaching of the gospel of Christ, no church 
here existed, but the temple of an idol; no priesthood but that of paganism ; 
no God but the sun, the moon, or some hideous image. To the cruel rites of 
the Druidical worship succeeded the abominations of the Roman idolatry. In 
Scotland stood the temple of Mars; in Cornwall, the temple of Mercury; in 
Bangor, the temple of Minerva; at Malden the temple of Victoria; in Bath. 
the temple of Apollo; at Leicester, the temple of Janus; at York, where St. 
Peter’s now stands, the temple of Bellona ; in London, on the site of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, the temple of Diana; and at Westminster, where the Abbey rears 
its venerable pile, a temple of Apollo. — Smith. 


14—20. (14) memorial, a commemorative ordinance. by .. ever,’ lit. a 
statute of eternity. (15) seven days, 7. e. fr. even of the 14th of Nisan to the 
end of 2ist. ‘‘There is no indication that the week of seven days was known 
to the ancient Egyptians.” leaven,/ that wh. produces fermentation or putre- 
faction : corruption. For family worship to be acceptable, the entire household 
must be pure. (16) convocation, solemn religious assembly. (17)in . . day, 
lit. in the strength or bone of this day. armies, not a confused rabble, but 
an organized host. therefore . . ever,’ the perpetual memorial of a great 
deliverance. So the Jews observe it everywhere to this day, though they no 
longer sacrifice the Paschal lamb,—- Pulp. Com. (18-20) Repetitions to 
emphasize the command and prevent mistakes. 

Commemorations. — During the reign of the Stuarts over the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, the youthful scion of a powerful Scotch house, 
whose family had once coerced their youthful monarch, was in revenge and 
fear confined in a dungeon. After upwards of twenty years’ solitary seclu- 
sion, where he beguiled his imprisonment with the education of a mouse, he 
was liberated. On the night previous to his liberation, he and the person 
through whose mediation his freedom had been secured, partook of a humble 
feast, which they always afterwards celebrated on the successive anniversaries 
of his liberty. With some such feelings of joyfulness and commemorative 
gratitude must Israel have feasted year by year. Year by year, it stirred the 
ashes of memory in the Jewish heart, and kindled them up into a flame of 


hope ; while it taught them to look for a greater prophet than Moses, to long'7 


I. . Lord, the one}; 


189 
B. C. 1491. 


ale vii. 15; De. 
xvi. 4, 


“Woe to false- 
hood | it affords no 
relief to the breast, 
like truth; it gives 
us no comfort, 
pains him who 
forges it, and, like 
an arrow directed 
by a god, flies back 
and wounds the 
archer.” — Goethe, 
“Man supposes 
that he directs his 
life and governs 
his actions, when 
his existence is ir- 
retrievably undera@ 
higher control.” 


how it was 
to be eaten 


b Lu, xii. 85; 1 Pe. 
IE TR i 


els. xix: Le 
d Nu. xxxiii. 4, 


““We are bold to 
say thatthis whole 
contest between 
Moses and Men- 
ephtah was really 
the sublime and 
awful conflict be- 
tween Immanuel 
and Satan for tho 
slavery, on the ane 
side, for the sal- 
vation, on the 
other, of the race 
of human _ souls 
whom the  Al- 
mighty had origin- 
ally made in His 
own image. — C. S. 
Robinson. 


the passover 
an ordinance 
for ever 


e 2 Ki. xxiii. 21; 
Lu. xxii) 19. 


ide COw Viens 


g Ex. xiii. 3, 8. 


Nothing can really 
harm God’s serv- 
ants. They may 


have to suffer. but 
suffering will he 
turned into tri- 


umphant joy. Like 
the saintly Ruther- 
ford, they will find 
that their enemies 

ave only set them 
to reside for a 
while in one of 
God’s palaces. 

eal evil cannot 
poe them.— Bib. 
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the purpose 
of the 
sprinkled 
blood 


aHe. xi 28; Is. 
xxvi 20. 

b Ezek. ix. 6; Re. 
vii. 3; ix. 4: 2°Sa. 
xxiv. 16. 

ce Josh. v. 10. 


The blood of Christ 
sprinkled on the 
heart is the only 
sign, the Destroy- 
ing Angel will 
recognize and re- 
gard as the token 
of safety. — Exell 


the passover 
tobe 

explained to 
the children 


d¥x. iv. 31. 


Our interest in the 
Passover, as in 
most of the other 
institutions of the 
Levitical economy, 


consists in its rela-j|- 


tionship to higher 
institutions, and to 
a more hatlowed 
provision ; it con- 
sists in the pre- 
figuration by them 
of our Surety and 
Saviour, who is at 
once the Surety 
and Saviour of uni- 
versal man.— Pun- 
shon. 


the destruc- 
tion of the 
firstborn 


e1 Th. v. 3. 
Ff Job xxxiv. 19, 20. 


g Pr. xxi. 13; Jas. 
ie bE 


‘*Liberty must be 
a mighty thing; for 
by it God punishes 
and rewards 
nations.—Mde. 
Swetchine. 


Israel bor- 
rows of the 
Egyptians 


EXODUS, Chap. xii. 21—36. 


for a grander sacrificial lamb than that of the passover, and to hope for a more 
glorious salvation than freedom from temporal oppression and bondage. 


21—25. (21) Moses, being commanded, proceeds now to obey. families, 
see uss. 8,4. .and . . passover, 7. e., the lamb, whose blood should furnish 
the sign. (22) hyssop, °‘ A plant growing about a foot and a half high, hav- 
ing bushy stalks,” regarded as having purifying qualities, prob. the caper plant 
(capperis spinosa), called by Arabs azuf. The aszef of frequent occurrence in 
Sinai. none .. morning,* safety only under the protection of the sign, 
the blood of the lamb. (23) destroyer,’ a personal agent, destroying angel, 
or destruction. (24) observe, etc., see vss. 14, 17. (25) when,’ etc., amid the 
blessings of the present, ye shall never forget this great deliverance. See ch. 
iii. 8-17; vi. 4; and compare Gen. xvii. 8; xxviii. 4, etc. 

The destroying angel. — Let us consider how the method of the Israelites’ 
deliverance on this occasion illustrates the method of man’s spiritual deliver- 
ance. —I. It involved a sacrifice of life. A lamb was taken for every 
house. The young creature, the embodiment of innocence, was sacrificed for 
their deliverance. So the self-sacrificing love of Christ isour salvation. II. It 
proved completely efficient. Whoever tried it was saved. III. It required 
for its application practical trust in God. — Thomas. 


26-—28. (26) children, etc., the ordinance so kept as to excite their atten- 
tion, ‘‘ each generation will wish to know its meaning andorigin.” (27) Say, 
etc., the fathers to be ready with an explanation. people . . worshipped,? 
in token of faith and reverence. (28)the .. away, from tribal and other 
assembliesin wh. the directions had been given. did .. they, ‘‘the miracles 
wrought by Moses and Aaron had so impressed the people, that they yielded ” 
a minute obedience in preparing for and keeping the passover. 

Blessed protection. —On board a British man-of-war there was but one 
Bible among seven hundred men. This belonged to a pious sailor who had 
made a good useof it. He had read it to his comrades, and, by God’s blessings 
on his labors, a little band of praying men were formed that numbered thir- 
teen. One day this ship was going into battle. Just before the fight began, 
these thirteen men met together to spend afew moments in prayer. They 
committed themselves to God’s care, not expecting to meet again in this world. 
Pheir ship was in the thickest of the fight. All around them men were stricken 
down by death. Two of these men were stationed with three others in charge 
of one of the guns. The other three men were killed by a single cannon-ball, 
but there in safety stood the two praying men. They had agreed that when 
the battle was over those who might still be alive should meet if possible. 
They met soon after, and what was their joy to find the whole thirteen were 
there. Not one of them had even been wounded. What a blessed shelter it 
was that protected those men of prayer !— Rk. Newton. 

T he passover. — Epiphanius tells us that the Egyptians used, at this time of 
the year, to mark their cattle, trees, and one another with red ochre, which 
they fancied to be a preservative from death ; it probably took its rise from 
hence. — Anec. illus. of Old Test. 


H 


29, 30. (29) midnight,¢ ‘‘as prophesied by Moses (ch. xi. 4). The day had 
not been fixed. and this uncertainty must have added to the horror of the 
situation.” Lord, by the hand of the destroyer. from. . eattle,/ see xi. 5. 
(80) rose . . servants, startled by the midnight cry. and. . Egypt, of the 
dying in their agony, of survivors in their grief. house, or family. ‘The 
language of Scripture— especially when tragical events are narrated —is 
poetical, or highly rhetorical.” 

The death of the firstborn. —Note—I. That when miracles are needed they are 
never wanting. The smiting was a miracle in—1. The prediction; 2. The 
simultaneousness of the stroke; 3. Taking only Egyptians; 4. Taking only 
the firstborn. II. That when God smites us, He smites us where we feel. 
Pharaoh, humbled, sends for Moses whom he had refused to see again. In 
affliction men surrender, We should repent in fair weather. III. That God 
is no respecter or persons. He smites from the prince to the prisoner.—Fowler. 


31—86. (31) he, Pharaoh. by night, that same night; lest with the new 
day there should come new judgments. said, the reference is to such pas- 
sages as ch. vill. 1, 20: ix. 1, 18. The humbled king is anxious to be rid of 
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them. (32) take .. gone, Pharaoh surrenders at discretion. and. . also, B. ©. 1491. 
with crushed spirit he *‘ desires a blessing from a conviction that their inter- ere 
cession would avail with God.” (83) urgent, strong, i. e. in their entreaties|:yi, 7s Ge. OE 


for Israelto depart. for .. men, they dreaded more than they had yet suf- 
fered. (34) kneading-troughs; prob. small wooden bowls. ‘Like those of 
the modern Arabs, which are light and portable.” bound . . shoulders, 2. e. 
they made a bag of the folds of their dress. (35) borrowed, R. V., ‘‘ asked,” 
See iii. 22. ‘‘The gold and silver articles and the raiment, were free-will 
gifts.” (36) lent, R. V., ‘let them have what they asked.” and.. Egyptians,* 
‘they go out from the land of their oppressors greatly increased, mighty, and 
formidable; laden with spoils the well-earned reward of the labors of many 
years, and of much sorrow.” — Bush. 

Borrowing from the enemy. —{ remember, when visiting Denmark some 
twenty years ago, I learned a little incident in the history of a great Danish 
admiral. On one occasion, when commanding a little sloop—it was before 
he was admiral— he had the audacity to engage an English frigate in battle. 
They both fired away, but after a little time the captain of the frigate noticed 
that the firing from the sloop ceased. A flag of truce was hoisted; a boat was 
lowered, and the Danish captain came alongside. Addressing his opponent, he 
said, “Sir, our powder is all gone, and we have come to borrow some from 
you!” The devil has been using money against the cause of God for many 
years; let us take it from him, and turn his guns against himself. — Dr. 
Sinclair Patterson. 


87—39. (37) Rameses,’ one of the treasure cities. The favorite capital of 
both Rameses II. and Menephthah. (See Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt.) Suecoth, 
lit. tents or booths: ab. half way betw. Rameses and Etham. Mr. Greville 
Chester tells us that ‘‘ huts made of reeds” are common at the present day in 
the tract southeast of Tanis. six .. foot, 7. e. the males who could march, 
or, above the age of twelve or fourteen. children, total number of Israelites 
prob. ab. two millions. ‘*This number is accepted by the best critics, as Ewald, 
Kalisch, Kurtz, Canon Cook.” (88) mixed .. them,° other sojourners 
anxious fr. various causes to leave Egypt at this time. floeks .. cattle, 
provision for their journey. (39) dough . . leavened, see vs. 34. 

The motives by which the nominal adherents of the Christian Church are 
animated. 1. They are acquainted and impressed with the history of the 
Church, and hence are induced to follow it. 2. They have an inner conviction 
that the Church is right, and hence they are sometimes led to follow it. 3. 
They are associated by family ties with those who are real members of the 
Christian Church, and hence they are induced to follow it. 4 They are 
troubled by ideas of the retributive providence of God, and so are induced to 
seek shelter in the Church. 


40—42. (40) four .. years,? 430 years elapsed between the arrival of 
Jacob in Egypt, with his sons, and sons’ sons, and their families, as related in 
Gen. xlvi. 1-27, and the commencement of the exodus. The time is required 
by the genealogy of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 22-27).— Pulp. Com. (41) even.. 
pass,’ the length of sojourn and time of departure definitely stated. (42) 
night, / one of the most memorable nights of Scripture. 

Redemption celebrated. —I. The events to becelebrated. — 1. Great was the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt; 2. Greater is our deliverance from sin. II. 
The day on which they are to be celebrated. III. The manner of their cele- 
bration. Weshould—1. Keep a feast unto the Lord; 2. Dedicate ourselves 
to Him as His peculiar people. — Simeon. 

The Israelites were slaves in Egypt, and this was part of the discipline 
through which they had to pass prior to their entrance on the promised land. 
Their bondage: was severe, and it was long-continued. It was somewhat inex- 
plicable that the heirs of promise shouid be called to endure such pain; but 
the children of God are not exempt from even the most painful discipline of 
life. The time of such discipline is Divinely ordered and arranged, and at the 
longest soon comes to an end, though the hours and days are lengthened when 
spent in sorrow and woe. But even in this condition the pilgrim soul has rich 
promises on which it can rely, and which tend to brighten its future with 
hope. This captivity is productive of moral growth, as it was of the numer- 
ical growth of Israel. Hence godly souls in the present life are in a pilgrim 


“Liberty is to the 
collective body, 
what health is to 
every individual 
body. Without 
health no pleasure 
ean be tasted by 
man, without lib- 
erty no happiness 
can be enjoyed 
by society.”’ — Bo- 
lingbroke. 


the Exodus 


from 
Rameses 
to Succoth 


jay ait BE 
xIvii 115 
xxxiii. 3. 


c Nu. xi. 4. 


RB) give me lib- 
erty! for even 
were paradise m 
prison, — still 
should long to leap 
the crystal walls.” 
— Dryden. 


time of the 
sojourning 
in Egypt 


d Ge. xv. 13; Gal. 
iii. 17. 


e Hab ii. 8. 


f De. xvi. 6. 


‘Liberty will not 
descend to a peo- 
ple ; apeople must 
raise themselves 
to liberty; it isa 
blessing that must 
be earned before it 
can be enjoyed .”— 


condition: they are passing through great sorrows, they are subject to much 


Colton. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xiii. 1-4. 


B.c. 1491. 


bye-laws of 
the passover 
feast 


‘aJo. xix. 38, 36 


bNu. ix. Is. 


13; 
liii. 6. 


‘“* The only rational 
liberty is that 
which is born of 
subjection, reared 
in fear of God and 
loveof man, and 
made courageous 
in the defense of 
a trust, and the 
rosecution of a 


uty.’’ — Simms. 
cNu. xi. 14; Is. 
lvi. 6, 7; Gal. iii 


28; Eph. iv. 4-6 


“Many politicians 
lay it down as self- 
evident that no 
peovle ought to he 
ree till they are fit 
to use their free- 
dom. The maxim 
is worthy of the 
fool in the old 
story, who re- 
solved not to go 
into the water till 
he had learned to 
swim.” — Macau- 
lay. 


sanctification 
of all the 
firstborn 


d Ex. xxii. 29, 30; 
e. xv. 19; Le. 
xxvii. 25; Nu. iii. 
13; Lu. ii. 23; 1 Co. 
xv. 20; Col. i. 15; 
He. xii. 23. 


e De. xvi. 1. 


The following 
sentence {8s at- 
tributed to Vol- 
taire: ‘I despair 
of destroying 
Christianity in 
any country, so 
long as millions of 
human beings 
meet.on Sunday to 
worship Uod.” 


painful discipline, but the time will come when they shall be free from all 
such oppression aud woe. —Hom. Com. 


43—47. (48) stranger, ‘‘ By a ‘stranger’ here is meant one of a foreign 
race who wishes-to retain his foreign character and to remain uncircumcised. 
Compare ver, 48.” (44)when.. him. ‘It wasa principle of the Jewish law 
that the slaves should be admitted to complete religious equality with the 
native Israelites. (Compare Lev. xxii. 11.)”— Pulp. Com. (45) foreigner, 
R. V., sojourner, ‘‘7. e. a foreigner who is merely passing through the land, 
or staying without intending to become a permanent resident.” (46) house, 
or company ; see vs.4. neither . . thereof,? note the typical significance ; 
the unity of the nation or church. (47) all,® ete., without exception, through 
all generations. _ 

Cooking in the East. —Thevenot says in his Travels that it is also common 
in Persia to roast sheep and lambs whole. Thisis done in an oven, which has 
an opening at the top ; after it is well heated, the meat is hung up in it, anda 
dripping-pan put under to receive the fat, and in this manner it is well done 
on ali sides. He mentions another way toroast a sheep, customary among 
the Armenians, and in which they likewise avoid fuel that yields smoke. 
After the animal is killed, and the skin is taken off, it is again wrapped in it, 
and laid in an oven on burning coals, and likewise. Gok ened with them ; as it 
has in this manner fire on all sides, it is well done, and the skin prevents its 
burning. 


48—51. (48) then . . it, his partaking of the passover conditional on his 
submitting to this rite, and so entering into covenant. he. . land, having 
equal privileges under the same laws. (49) one law, etc., all the circum- 
cised were to constitute one nation. (50) thus, ref. to all that Moses had 


‘Icommanded so far, ‘‘7. e. the Israelites, at their first passover, acted in accord- 


ance with these precepts, especially in admitting to the feast all circumcised 
persons, whether natives or foreigners, and rejecting all the uncircumcised.” 
— Pulp. Com. (51) the .. day, ‘‘this verse should be the commencement 
M3 the next chapter.” See vs.41. armies, ranks: organized acc. to tribes and 
ans. ° , 

“There shall no stranger eat thereof.” —It would be impossible for a 
stranger to enter fully into the meaning of the Passover; he would know but 
little or nothing of Israel’s deliverance from the bondage of Egypt by the 
mighty hand of God. He would not, therefore, be in sympathy with the 
ordinance. And so those who are strangers to the death of Christ ought not, 
and cannot, truly come to the sacramental table of the Lord. That sacrament 
finds its explanation in the Cross, and no one can enter into it who has not 
realized in his inner nature the deliverance and blessing consequent on the 
death of Christ. The believer in the atonement alone can fully realize the 
blessing of the Lord’s table. — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1—4. (1) Lord . . saying, prob. these precepts were given in Succoth. 
(2) firstborn,’ protected from the destroyer, they were esp. His. mine, 
‘‘ It shall be mine,” I claim it. (8) out .. bondage, lit. house of servants, 
t. e., ‘by His powerful protection has God brought you on your way thus 
far.” (4) Abib,¢ lit. ‘‘ green ears of corn.” 

The Divine right to the best things of man.—‘‘It is Mine.” This is the 
language of God in reference to each one of us. It is Mine. I. Because I 
created it. II. Because I preserved it. III. Because I endowed it with every- 
thing that makes it valuable. —J. S. Ewell. 

A consecrated child. — A young man was about to enter the foreign mis- 
sionary work. A gentleman said to the young man’s father, ‘‘It’s hard to 
give up the boy.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the father, ‘‘ but it’s just what we’ve been 
expecting.” ‘‘ How so?” inquired the friend. ‘‘ When he was a little baby,” 
answered the father, ‘‘ his mother and I went to a missionary. meeting. An 
appeal, most earnest and touching, was made for men to become missionaries. 
We ourselves could not go. When we returned home the baby lay asleep in 
his crib. _We went to the crib. His mother stood on one side, I on the other. 
We together laid our hands on_his forehead, and prayed that it might be 
God’s will for him to become a foreign missionary. We never spoke to him 
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of what we did. But all through these twenty-five years we have believed B. 0. 1491. 
that our prayer about him would be answered, and answered it now is. Yes, a 
it is hard to give up the boy, but it’s what we’ve been expecting.” — Bib. Ill. 


5—10. (5) Lord . . land, etc., see on iii. 8. service,’ ordinance, memorial.|the purpose of 
This injunction had been already given (ch. xii. 25) to the elders only ; now it|the passover 
is laid upon the whole people. (6,7) seven days,° etc., see xii. 15, 20. @) to be explained 
thou . . son, ? see xii. 26,27. (9) sign . . eyes,* prob. fig., taken by Heb.|to the children 
writers in a lit. sense, and hence phylacteries. ‘‘ The tephillin were strips of 
parchment with passages of Scripture written upon them and deposited in 
small boxes, which were fastened either to the left arm, or across the forehead.” 
— Pulp. Com. that .. mouth,/ 7. e. be familiar and often spoken of. (10) 
Reap . - Season, at the appointed time. from. . year, lit. fr. days onward]? Ex. xii. 2%. 
to days. 

Phylactery for the head.— The box of which the phylactery for the head is|c 1 Co. v. 7. 
made has on the outside to the right the regular three-pronged letter shin, 
which is designed as an abbreviation of the Divine name Shadai, ‘‘thelg pg. ixxvili, 2, 7. 
Almighty,” whilst on the left side it has a four-pronged shin, the two consti- j 
tuting the sacred number seven. The leather case consists of four cells, in ia! 
which are deposited four slips of vellum, whereon are written the four pass- oe a p. Fre 
ages of Scripture, already mentioned, in the following order: — ; 


a Ex.vi. 8. 


f Josh. i. 8; De. 


. ¥ | xxx, 14. 
4, 3. 2. t | S whe ae vigo 
. . ses eos t canon 
De. xi. 13, 22. De. vi. 4-9. Ex, xiii. 11-16. Ex. xiii. 2-10. forgiven is yas: 


risy. The re- 
pentance ofa 
hypocrite is itself 
By poseey .”—Haz- 
itt. 


Each slip is rolled up, tied with white and well-washed hairs of a calf or 
cow’s tail, and deposited in the respective compartments as indicated above. 
A flap connected with one side of the brim is then drawn over the open part,|A seen religion is 
and sewed to the brim in such a manner as to form a loop on one side,|20 always, real, 


Through this loopis passed a very long leather strap, which when tied together Pale - ee _ as 
according to measure yields a band for the head.—Ginsburg. Prof. Laidlaw. 


11—16. (11) Lord . . land, seevs.5. (12) set apart, lit. caused to passithe sanctificae 
over, ‘‘ for Jehovah, soas not to be mixed up with the other lambs, kids, and|tion of firstborn 
calves.” (18) thou. . lamb, wh. being given to the Lord, he retained his|to be observed 
ownership of the ass. thou. . neck, thou shalt not be advantaged by whatjin Canaan 
has once been devoted, unless thou dost redeem it. (14) and. . son,’ etc., 
see xii. 26. (15) when .. go, lit. Pharaoh hardened against sending us out. g Nu. viil. 17; De 
but . . redeem, for law of redemption, see Nu. xviii. 16, (16) token, etc.,|xv. 19; Ezek. xliv. 
see vs. 9, 30. 

The phylactery for the arm.—The phylactery for the arm consists of the same 
sized box as the one for the head. It has, however, no letter outside, and only|p pe, vi. 20, 25. 
one compartment inside. The four passages deposited in it are written on one 
slip of vellum in four columns, having seven lineseach. Theslip is rolled and|,, The . Faashalhar 
tied, and closed up in the same manner as the others. The large leather strap|the injunction is 
which is passed through the loop is made into a noose for the arm to passlevidently that the 
through. Before commencing his morning prayers the youth of thirteen puts ae Sa et Ed 
on first the phylactery for the arm. Having put his left naked arm through being an uiiclean 
the sling in such a manner that when it is bent it may touch the flesh and bejanimal; _ possibly 
near tothe heart, to fulfil the precept, ‘‘Ye shall lay up these My wordsin ae on pk 
your heart” (De. xi. 18); he first twists the long strap three times close to the|¢itsq" meer ihe 
the phylactery in the form of the letter shin, which stands for Shadai, ‘‘ thelIsraelites at the 
Almighty,” and pronounces the following benediction: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O aoe oon aa 
Lord, our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy com-|°US: — 9P*. Com. 
mandments, and enjoined us to put on phylacteries.” He then twists the 
strap seven times around his arm, forming two shins, one with three prongs,|jugt to trust, and 
and the other with four. He next puts on the head phylactery, placing it\yet to ask guidance 
exactly in the center between the eyes, so as to touch the spot where the hair ae take He 
begins to grow, in accordance with De. xi. 18, and pronounces the following|"ey se Hoe. will. 
benediction before he finally secures it: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God,| Miss Havergal. 
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they journey 
from Succoth 
to Etham 


aEx. xiv. 11, 12; 
Nu. xiv. 38, 4; Jer. 
x. 239P ravi. 93ES. 
evii. 7; 1 Co, x. 13. 


ONw xxxiil., 1 ff: 
De. xxxit. 10. 


c Ge. i. 24, 25; Josh. 
Xxiv, wo2: Ac. Vil. 
15, 16. 


dad“ The situation 
of Etham is placed 
by Mr. Stuart 
Poole at the pres- 
ent Seba Biar, or 
seven wells, where 
the cultivated land 
ceases, about 
three ms. fr. the 
W. side of the an- 
cient head of the 
gulf. It lies at the 
S. of the bitter 
lakes, through 
which the present 
Suez canal passes.”’ 
—Alford. 


e Ex. xiv. 19; Nu 


ui 


EXODUS. Chap. xiv. 1—4. 


King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy commandments, and 
enjoined upon us the command about phylacteries.” —- Ginsburg. 


17—22. (17) God . . way, God led them, they did not go their own way. 
Philistines, conspicuously warlike in a warlikeage. although. . near, 
they occupied S. of Palestine, hence the Israelites were led in a S. 
E. direction. lest .. war,* for wh. long years of servitude had unfitted 
them. and.. Egypt, more willing to be slaves than conquerors. (18) Red.. 
Sea,> ‘7. e., made them take a circuitous route to Canaan. Heb. 
Yam-Suph, Arab. Bahr Souf, i. e. the Weedy Sea. harnessed, marshalled in 
military order. (19) took .. him,° ‘‘7. e., his body, which had_ been 
embalmed, and deposited in a mummy case (Gen. 1. 26).” (20) Etham,? 
(boundary of the sea, or sanctuary of Tum). (21) Lord .. them, “ clearly 
regarded as miraculous; and both here and elsewhere (ch. xix. 19, 20, 24; 
xxxili. 9; Num. xii.5; xiv. 11) it is spoken of as a form under which God was 
pleased to show himself.”— Pulp. Com. pillar .. way,’ condescendingly 
adopting the cust. sign of leadership. night .. light, they were thus 
assured both of His presence and the way. to.. night, circumstances re- 
quired a forced march. (22) took... people,’ until all their wanderings 
were over. ‘The pillar of the cloud departed not from them,” so long as 
they were in the wilderness (Neh. ix. 19). The last distinct mention of the 
cloud isin Num. xvi. 42, after the destruction of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.” 
— Pulp. Com. 

The fiery cloudy pillars. — The fiery cloudy pillar performed many friendly 
offices to the Israelites. It was—1. A guide. To lead wasits main mission. 
It was a striking illustration of the long-suffering kindness of God. Neither 
murmurings, nor rebellion, nor idolatry, ever drove away the angel of His 
presence. The guidance vouchsafed, too, was of the most gracious kind — 
that of a shepherd (Psa. lxxviii. 52), and that of a loving and affectionate 
parent (Deut. 1. 31). 2. A light (see Neh. ix. 19), 3. A shade (see Psa. cv. 39). 


ix. 153) Neo ix. 12; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 14; xcix. 
7; Ac. vii 38; Is. iv. 
5; 1Co. x. 1, 2; Ps. 
exix. 105. 


TONG Axe Os bss 
exvi. 4. 


“T say this way; 
God says that. 
His way is best, for 
He knows what 
Of lions may beset 
wy road. 

T'll follow Thee! 
Lead o 
God!"— 


n, 
Quaries. 


Pi-hahiroth, 
Migdol, 
Baal-zephon 


4, A shield (see Deut. i. 30; Exod. xiv. 19.)— W. Brown. 

God’s guidance. — When the English soldiers were marching up the heights 
of Alma, meeting the Russians who were marching down towards the English 
lines, there came a command for the English company to divide, part turning 
to the left and marching along the. side of the hill It seemed a foolish order 
when first received by the soldiers, There were Russians marching right in 
their teeth, and yet half of them were to turn away when the foe was close 
upon them! But the order was not long considered foolish. Those that 
turned to the left soon found that a company of Russians had been secretly 
coming up the side of the hill to fall upon the English unawares. The com- 
mander-in-chief from the hill on which he stood could see all the movements 
of the foe, while those that were perplexed at his orders could see only a small 
portion of the field. So He who orders our life and lot sees all the movements 
of the powers of darkness, and to deliver us from their plots and designs, He 


often leads us by a way we know not. — H. Starmer. 


CHAPTHR THE FOURTEENTAE. 
1—4. (1, 2) turn, towards the S. W. Pi-hahiroths (the place where the 


sedge grows), W. of the bitter lakes; perh. Ajrud. Migdol (tower), prob. Bir 


Suweis, about two miles fr. Suez. Baal-zephon (place of Typhon, or sacred 


gThere are places|to Typhon, otherwise lord of the north, or place of a watch-tower), near Kol- 


which still bearlsum or Suez. 


the name Ghuweb- 
el-el-Boos, %. e. the 
bed of reeds. 


h Ps. Ixxi. 11. 


4 Ex. ix. 16; Ro 
ix. 17, 22, 237 


‘Very often that 
which seems to 
tend to our injury 
is overruled by 
a merciful Provi- 
dence to our 
good ” 


The names given are a strong indication that the author of 


Exodus knew the country. No late writer could have ventured on such local 


details. — Pulp. Com. (8) the. . in,* their retreat cut off, and the sea before 
them. (4) honoured, glorified. that .. Lord,‘ His enemies know Him by 
His judgments, His friends by His mercy. 

Hemmed in. — Well might Pharaoh, trained in all the art of military tactics, 
feel confident that the vast host were at the mercy of his panoplied warriors. 
It is said that when the gallant six hundred were bidden ride into the jaws of 
death at Balaklava, they looked at each other significantly and obeyed. Each 
read his fellow-soldier’s glance to mean: ‘‘A mad act, ending in our death; 
but English soldiers always obey.” The Russian chronicler has left on record 
that the Muscovite generals and staff were confident of the total hemming in 
of the English armies upon the Crimean sea-shore. Pharaoh had a similar 


re ee 


onl 


RN a a a nt a EE 


Jog mprparmaphionaen: 


ees! 


Chap. xiv. 5—14. EXODUS, 


conviction that an easy triumph, ending in the complete extirpation of his 
hated serfs, was before him, — Adamson. 


5—9. (5) fled, this sugg. by their change of route. ‘The Egyptians might 
naturally report that instead of sacrificing, they were flying.” heart. . 
people, recovering fr. their terror, they were filled with rage. ‘‘The reac- 
tion of feeling was not confined to Pharaoh. The loss of such a large body of 
laborers would be generally felt as a severe blow to the prosperity of the 
nation.”— Pulp. Vom. (7) six .. chariots,’ each drawn by six horses, and 
carrying two men—a driver and a warrior. captains . . them, Jit. captains 
over the whole of them. (8) went... hand, openly, boldly, powerfully ; 
* not as fugitives, but as men in the exercise of their just rights;” though the 
Egyptians said they fled. (9) overtook, came up with; they traveled swiftly 
in their chariots, impelled by rage. The Jewish tradition that the Red Sea 
was crossed on the night of the 21st of Nisan (Abib) is doubtless a true one. 

The hour of peril. —I. The inexperienced recruits. IJ. The women, chil- 
dren, and flocks. III. The whole host hemmed in ; mountains on the’ right, 
sea on the left and in front, Pharaoh behind. IV. The sight of their old mas- 
ters armed for slaughter. So Satan sometimes encompasses us. — Fowler. 

The army of Pharaoh. —To the student of Egyptian antiquities there is 
something of much interest in these two verses, which describe the forces of 
the Egyptians. Here the pursuing force is described as composed solely of 
chariots. This is entirely in conformity with the existing testimony of the 
monuments, which exhibit no kind of military force but war-chariots and 
infantry —no cavalry, properly so called, that is, warriors on horseback. 
But few horsemen are at all represented on the monuments, and these are not 
Egyptians, but foreigners. In a hot pursuit like this, the infantry could, from 
the nature of the case, take no part, and there being no mounted cavalry, the 
matter was left entirely to the chariot-warriors. — Kitto. 


10—12. (10) afraid, being unarmed and without military training or 
experience. eried .. Lord,’ their only help. (11) they . . Moses, bitterly 
taunting him. beeause Egypt, prob. sugg. by the numerous and vast ceme- 
teries in Egypt. die .. wilderness ? where we must lie unburied. where- 
fore . . Egypt ?°¢ perh. they thought from Moses’ antecedents that he was 
after all playing into the hands of Pharaoh. (12) better . . wilderness,’ a 
craven-spirited people who preferred a shameful bondage to heroically dying 
while attempting to escape. ‘‘ But the spirit to prefer death to slavery, is not 
acommon one.” The Hebrews were a brave people; and this only shows the 
demoralizing effect of long years of slavery. 

Difficulty in duty. — Here is difficulty in duty —I. Deeply felt. Three facts 
may explain why duty in this life should be so invariably connected with 
difficulty. 1. Our temporary well-being here greatly depends upon the con- 
duct of our contemporaries toward us ; 2. The majority of our contemporaries 
are governed by corrupt principle; 8. The man, therefore, who carries out in 
his daily life the principles of duty, must more or less excite the anger of his 
contemporaries. II. Testing character. Look at the influence of this diffi- 
culty upon—1. The Israelites. Observe—(1) Their cowardice ; (2) Their 
ingratitude; (3) Their apostasy. 2. Moses. III. Divinely overcome. Thus 
it is ever ultimately with all difficulty in duty —it is overcome. 1. The 
nature of moral progress shows this ; 2. The promises of God’s word insure 
it. — Thomas. 

An unreasonable complaint. — During one of the campaigns in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, when the winter weather was very severe, some of Stonewall 
Jackson’s men, having crawled out in the morning from their snow-laden 
blankets, half frozen, began to curse him as the cause of their sufferings. He 
lay close by under a tree, also snowed up, and heard all this; but, without 
noticing it, presently crawled out too, and, shaking off the snow, made some 
jocular remark to the nearest men, who had no idea he had ridden up in the 
night and lain down amongst them! The incident ran through the army in 
a few hours, and reconciled his followers to all the hardships of the expedition, 
and fully re-established his popularity. — Bib. Ill. 


13, 14. (18) stand still,’ lt. stand firm, be not dismayed, ‘‘a passive atti- B 


tude of expectation.” and. . Lord, great and complete. which. . day,’ 
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the pursuit 
of the 
Israelites 


a Ps. cv. 25. 


iD Ps. (xXx, 77 Hix, 
xv. 4. 


c De. xxvi. 8. 


In the first joy of 
freedom, the young 
Christian imagines 
that all his sinful 
past is overcome, 
and that he will be 
troubled no more 
by the depraved 
habit of the soul 
but a march of 
three days in the 
wilderness will 
convince him of 
his error. Habit 
pursues men with 
great pertinacity. 
even to the end o. 
life. —Hom. Com. 


seeing the 
Egyptians the 
Israelites are 
filled with fear 


d Ne. ix. 9; Is. 
xxvi 16; Ps. xxxiv. 
17; 2 Ch. xviii. 31; 
Ps. cvii. 6; liii, 5; 
Is. viii. 12-14; li. 
12, 13. 


e Ps. evi. 7, 8. 
Ex. y. 21; vi. 9. 


‘*Nothing is so 
uncertain as the 
minds of the multi- 


tude.” —Leiz. 
“The multitude 
which is not 


brought to act as 
unity is confusion. 
That unity which 
has not its origin 
in the multitude is 
tyranny.’’— Pascal. 


Moses 
encourages 
the people 

g'2 Ki. vi. 16; 2 
Ch. =xx. 15%) Is: 
xl. 10; xxx. 7. 

Ps. xlvi. 1-8 
xxvii. 1-8; Jer. iii. 
23; Lam. iii. 26. 


196 EXODUS. Chap. xiv. 15—22. 
Ne a ee 
B. c. 1491. immediate and manifest. whom... seen, lit. as ye have seen them. (14) 
a2ho a Lord . . you, and be more than all against you. ye. . peace,? 7. e., ‘do 
bis. xxx. 15; vii,,nOthing, remain at rest.” : ; 
4: Ps. xlvi. 10. Help from God. —I. When God is in a way of mercy and salvation to His 
people, He often brings them into great straits. 1. To humble them; 2. Be- 
“See here anjcause He delights in the exercise of faith; 3: That he may draw out their 
image of thelprayers; 4. To discover the wicked; 5. That adversaries may vent their 
temper of thoselmalice ; 6. That Christ’s work may be more manifest. II. In these straits 
Can rer Chest. God’s people are often mightily troubled. Because—1. The flesh is powerful ; 
and prefer the/2. There is guilt within ; 3. We are prone to worldly confidence. III. In the 
service of  thisitime of these straits it is our duty to stand still, and look for God’s salvation 
ees = Words) 7. Vor the quieting of our spirits; 2. To expect salvation from God. IV. 
The sight of salvation coming after straits is glorious to behold. — Burroughs. 
Use us for Thy| Never again. —I have seen one person, at least, to-day whom I have seen 
Thathe ae that|for the last time in this life. He may live many days or many years — I may 
seemeth right, |live many days or many years; but in a crowded city like this it must needs 
Whether but tojbe that there is one among that throng whom I have passed whom I never 
Pai Sime eee again will see. He stands, therefore, as a messenger direct from me to the 
limbs and fight.|)judgment seat of God. Little did I think, when I spoke to him, with what a 
P message I was freighting him! It is the last look that strikes, the last touch 
Ba Ape as ye that tells, and if it was an unkind or a false word I then spoke, that unkind 
are but few anajor false word has sunk like a die on the molten memory of him from whom I 


short.” — Ruther-jhave just parted, as well as of myself. What testimony will he bear against 
ford. me in the judgment of the future? — Epis. Recorder. 

Moses com- 15—18. (15) Wherefore . . me? “‘ the Divine reply to his prayer seems to 
manded to indicate that Moses himself had. become unduly anxious.” go forward, 
divide the ‘‘ The Israelites were to form in line of march, and descend to the very shore 
sea of the sea.” 


Go forward —In seeking to enforce this mandate, especially upon young 
believers, it will be desirable to notice that it comes to those —I. Who have 
been delivered from bondage. II. Who are beset by foes and confronted with 
PY difficulties. III. Who are seeking a better country. Conclusion :— These 
our course is on’!words are not meant for all. The command for some of you is not ‘‘ Go for- 
light!” — Trench, |ward,” but ‘‘Stop.” For sinners to go forward is death and destruction. — 

A. G. Mattland. 

Forward, the true direction. — Livingstone, having broken fresh ground 
among the Bakhatlas, wrote to the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, explaining what he had done, and expressing the hope that it would 
meet with their approval. At the same time he said he was at their disposal 
‘“to go any where — provided it be FORWARD.” — Bib. Til. 


cls. Ixv. 24; Ro 
viii. 6. 


the passage 19—22. (19) angel of God?, *‘ The Divine Presence. manifested in the pillar 
of the of the cloud, is called ‘the Lord’ (ch. xiii. 21; xiv. 24), and ‘the angel of God’ | 
Red Sea —as the appearance in the burning bush is termed ‘God’ and ‘the angel of 


the Lord.’” —Pulp. Com. (20) between . . Israel, to check the one and 
d Ex. xxiii, 20;/encourage the other. cloud .. them,’ who, therefore, saw not the way to 
Nu. xx. 16; Is.jpursue. light . . these,‘ making the road of safety a shining pathway. so 


lxiii. 9. .. hight, another memorable night, during which Israel escaped. (21) 
Shade: divided,’ into two parts. ‘‘The portion of the sea dried up.” (22) waters 
. - left," ‘‘2, e. a protection, a defence.” ‘ The expression in ch. xv. 8— ‘The 
f Col. i. 12. floods stood upright as an heap;’ and again that in Ps. Ixxviii. 183—‘He 
; made the waters tostand as an heap;’ must be taken as poetical.” — Pulp. 
eae ce 
KEV. 


exiv. 8; Josh. ‘iti: What Israel found in the sea-path.--1. Rebuke for the murmuring. 2. 
16. Filial fear. 3. Trust in God. 4. Trust in Moses. 5. Nationality ; before, 
eee |they were all slaves, then free men, nowa nation. Learn: 1. All people must 
Hab. iil. 10. 1, */struggle and dare. 2. Our characters come from soul-struggles where self is 
abandoned and trust is putin God. 38. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
4. God will, out of every temptation, make a way of escape. — Fowler. 


God in Christ] The passage of the Red Sea. —To suppose, as many do, that the Israelites 


moveth Himsel’ io 


Ais hand or work|Crossed the fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals laid bare by a 
where the Church|strong north-east wind blowing down the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh 
on Ape pace and his hosts were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade the 
behind Israel is Ho |Miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the narrative, and to annul the 


— G@. Hughes. effect of this stupendous deliverance upon the nations which should be dis- 
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Chap. xiv. 23—31. EXODUS. 
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mayed by the report of it. In what sense were the children of Israel ‘‘ entan- 
gled in the land,” with an open ford before them across the sea? or the 
waters ‘‘a wali unto them on the right hand and on the left, so that the waters 
stood upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the 
sea?” Whence the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the dismay 
of the nations from afar, at the report of their deliverance? ‘‘ The people 
shall hear, and be afraid ; sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Pales- 
tina. Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty men of Moab, 
trembling shall take hold upon them; all the inhabitants of Canaan’shall melt 
away. Fear and dread shall fall upon. them. And why? Because the 
Israelites went in safety over the fords at low water, as is customary to this 
‘day ; but the Egyptians in pursuit were drowned by the returning tide! An 
English gentleman and author, who had committed himself publicly to the 


B. o. 1491. 


His love will hold 
the sea-walls 
steady, and the 
sea-walls will keep 
back haraoh. 
Some solicitous 
friends once 
warned White- 
field to spare him- 
self in such extra- 
ordinary efforts; he 
on) answered 
with words that 
long ago went into 
history ‘‘I am im- 


defence of this theory, on examination of the ground at the same time with 
us, abandoned the theory as utterly untenable and absurd. 


23—25. (23) pursued, Pharaoh himself is not said to have gone in. 
ephthah was apt to avoid danger. — Pulp. Com. 
began at two and ended about six. troubled, &. V., ‘‘discomfited.” (25) 
took. . wheels, ‘‘ The sept has ‘‘clogged the axles of their chariots ;” some 
ancient versions read ‘“‘bound.” so.. Said, overwhelmed with a sudden 
panic, and now in extricable confusion. 

The Divine troubling of the wicked.— I. The Divine troubling of the wicked 
takes place in the midst of their presumption and sin. II. The Divine 
troubling of the wicked causes the mad schemes in which they are engaged 
to drag heavily. III. The Divine troubling of the wicked sometimes causes 
them to wish to retreat from their evil designs when it is too late. IV. The 
Divine troubling of the wicked will in all probability culminate in their utter 
ruin and destruction.— Hom. Com. 

Wheels dragging. — A man was driving furiously down a hill in the 
direction of the seaport, where he was to embark for California, The carriage 
wheel struck against a stone, and was shattered to pieces. Bruised and 
angry, he cursed his adverse fate, which forced him to trudge for miles along 
the road, only to find on arrival that the vessel sailed. But this ‘‘drag upon 
the wheel” proved a mercy in disguise ; for the same night, the stormy wind 
arose, and swept the departed ship beneath its mountain waves. How often, 
God makes a man’s chariot wheels drag heavily in mercy to his soul, when he 
will not see it. — Adamson. 


26—31. (26) the. . Moses,’ while the Egyptians were in this sorry plight. 
(27) overthrew,* they were met by the advancing floods, which poured in, 
overwhelming all those who had entered the dangerous path. (28) there .. 
them,? a consideration of the circumstances will show that escape was 
impossible. (29) walked,: etc., see vs. 22. (30) Saw... Shore, comp. with 
their last sight of Egyptians; vs. 10. (81) great work, lit. great hand. 

God’s care. —What should we think of an Israelite walking through the 
depths of the sea on dry ground, between walls of water standing up like 
marble on either hand, and yet not recognizing the intended and merciful 


display of the Divine power for his protection? What should we think of a/* 


ransomed Hebrew standing on the safe shore of the Red Sea on that mem- 
orable morning,: and yet refusing to join in the song of thanksgiving for 
the great deliverance of the night? The same that we ought to think of one 
who lies down to sleep at night in his own house, and goes to his daily 
occupation in the morning, and never prays, never offers thanksgiving to 
God, for the mercy which redeems his life from destruction every moment. 
In God we live, and move, and have our being. Every use of our faculties, 
every sensation of pleasure, every emotion of happiness, every possession, 
experience, and hope that makes existence a blessing, is a witness to us of 
God’s special, minute, and ceaseless attention to our welfare. —D. March. 


mortal till my 
work is done!’ — 
C. S. Robinson. 


Men-|the 
(24) in. . wateh,* which|/Egyptians 


pursuing are 
trouble 


a‘ At sunrise, a 
little bef. 6 A. M. 
April.”—Spk. Com. 


“It is sometimes 
of .God’s mercy 
that men in the 
eager pursuit of 
worldly aggran- 
dizement are 
baffled; for they 
are very like a 
train going down 
an inclined plane, 
— putting on the 
brake is not 
pleasant, but it 
keeps the car on 
the track.’’— 


Beecher. 


the sea 
returns and 
destroys 
Pharaoh and 
his host 


b Ps. Ixxvii 16-19. 

ges xi. 4; He. xi. 

d Ex. i. 22; Ma. 

vil. 2. 

e Ps. cvi. 8-10. 
“The power of 


the great hand.” 
— Chaldee. 


“ Praise the sea 
but keep on land.”* 
— CG. Herbert. 
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the song of 
Moses 


a Ps. Ixii. 6-8; Is. 
Klis 5 lVe 5) XV 
1; Ps. lix. 1%. 


b Ps. cxxxii. 4, 5; 
TKKG eavillegeys) 1s) 
lyii._15; Jo. xiv. 
22; Eph fi. 22, 


CHES ee S1Ve aS: 
Ixxxiii. 13; Re. 
xix: 


“The division of 
the song into three 
parts is distinctly 
marked — 1-5, 6-10, 
11-18. Each begins 
with an ascription 
of praise to God; 
each increases in 
length and varied 
imagery unto the 
triumphant 
close.” —Spk 
Com. 


Fasting is the wor- 
ship of sorrow; 
singing is the wor- 
ship of joy. — Bib. 
Til. 


‘*Ts life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at 
the price of chains 
orslavery ? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! 
I know not what 
course others may 
take; but, as for 


me, give me lib- 
erty or give me 
death.” — Patrick 
Henry. 


d Ps. exviii. 15, 16. 


Second division of 
the song; the de- 
tails more fully 
given. 


e Re. xviii. 21. 


fils. xlivii. 14; 
Mal. iv. 1; Ma. 
iii. 12. 


g Gx. xiv. 21; Job 
iv. 9. 


h Hab. iii, 10. 


41s. xvii. 13, 14. 

*“*A soul that loveth 
God, despiseth all 
things that are in- 
ferior unto God.” 


EXODUS, Chap. xv. 1—12. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1—8. (1) then sang Moses, etc. Moses says nothing of the composition of 
the ‘‘song.” No serious doubt of his authorship has ever been entertained. 
(2) the. . song, lit. my strength and my song is Jah. I . . habitation,?® 
R. V., ‘‘I will praise him.” (8) the . . war,’ mighty in battle, achiever of 
victories. 

The living God. —I. Who was the God of our fathers? 1. A pure being: 
not the ‘‘ chance” of the Atheist; 2. A conscious being: not the ‘‘ mere law ” 
of the Deist; 8. A personal being: not ‘‘ the all” of the Pantheist; 4. A per- 
fect being, as revealed in the Bible; 5. An emotional being, as manifest in 
Christ; 6. A communicative being, as imparted by the Holy Spirit. II. What 
is it to exalt Him? 1. Not by tall spires; 2. Not by a gorgeous ritual; but — 
3. To adore Him as the object of our worship; 4. To give Him the chief place 
in our affections. — W.-W. Wythe. 

Thanksgiving. — Amid such wide-spread forgetfulness of the hand of an 
overruling Providence, it is a satisfaction to record the case of a thankful 
British seaman, a fine young man in the naval service on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Queen. They were cruising off Cape Finisterre. The hands had been 
turned up to reef topsails for the night; the work was just finished, when the 
young captain of the mizzen top overbalanced himself and fell. He came 
down a distance of a hundred feet or more, and would have fallen on the 
deck, where no doubt he would have been instantly killed or seriously injured; 
but as he fell he clutched the footbrail of the mizzen — this threw him against 
the sail, which broke his fall, and he was saved! And as he touched the deck 
he knelt down in the sight of the throng of officers and men who composed 


-|the crew, and offered up his thanks to Almighty God for his safe deliverance, 


during which time the silence and discipline was such one might have heard a. 
pin drop on the deck. — W. M. Taylor. 


4, 5. (4) east, hurled: term applied to throwing of darts. his . . eaptains, 
lit. the choice of his captains, 7. e. the flower of Egyptian chivalry. (5) san 
. . Stone, clad in mail; their destruction was inevitable. 

Effective deliverance.—God never works for His people a questionable 
deliverance. Their foes shall never trouble them again if He takes them in 
hand. This deliverance was awe-inspiring. When the Israelites reflected on 
their march through the sea, and on the scene of panic and death which they 
had witnessed, we can conceive how reverent would be their feeling; they 
would fear that God who had wrought all this destruction. They would feel 
that if He had been merciful to them He had likewise treated His enemies. 
with terrible justice. Surely Israel would learn a lesson here never to be for- 
gotten. And all our deliverances from danger should tend to give us clear 
views of the character of God, and should lead us to reverence the Divine: 
name. — Hom. Com. 


6—10. Between verses 5 and 6, Miriam’s chorus was probably interposed --- 
‘*Sing ye unto the Lord,” etc. (6) right hand,? Divine omnipotence: figure 
for highest degree of power. hath .. enemy,° ‘‘pieces,” or ‘‘ dashed in 
pieces,” utterly scattered and destroyed. (7) wrath, lit. burning: the fire of 
wrath. whieh. . stubble,’ this metaphor familiar to Egyptians sug. the ease 
as well as the totality of the destruction. (8) with . . nostrils,9 prob. allusion 
to the E. wind. floods . . heap,’ most indubitably this was not an ebb of 
the water or a spring-tide. (9)said,’ etc., their boastful vauntings contemptu- 
ously referred to. (10) wind, see xiv. 21. lead, helpless, motionless. See vs. 5. 

Vanity of boasting. — When Bonaparte was about to invade Russia, a per- 
son who had endeavored to dissuade him from his purpose, finding he could 
not prevail, quoted to him the proverb, “Man proposes, but God disposes :” to 
which he indignantly replied, ‘‘ I dispose as well as propose.” A Christian lady, 
on hearing the impious boast, remarked, ‘‘I set that down as the turning- 
point of Bonaparte’s fortunes. God will not suffer a creature with impunity 
thus to usurp His prerogative.” It happened to Bonaparte just as the lady 
prone His invasion of Russia was the commencement of his fall. — Enoch. 

all. 


11—12. Perhaps Miriam’s chorus (vs. 21) interposed between vss. 10 and 11. 
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(11) among .. gods ?¢ lit. among the mighties: among the potentates. 


aber in holiness,? lit. gloritied in the holy ones, 7. e. amongst saints and 
angels. 


‘ fearful in praises, 7. e. ‘‘to be viewed with awe even when we 
raise Him.” ‘wonders ?*¢ things wonderful, prodigies. (12) the .. them, 
g. meaning they have-utterly passed fr. sight. 

Holiness the supreme end of life. —God’s holiness —I. Inspires us with peace 
of heart. II. Is a strong support to all our endeavors to attain moral and 
spiritual perfection. III. Lies at the very root of the redemptive work of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is just because God is so holy that He set His heart 
upon redeeming us from the power of sin. Reconciliation to Him, therefore, 
cannot be obtained, without our acceptance, among other things, of this, His 
great end in relation to us.—R. W. Dale. 


13—15. (13) thy merey, not their worthiness. redeemed, bought out 
of bondage. thy .. habitation,¢ the dwelling Thou hast chosen for them. 
(14) people,: R. % “‘the peoples,” 7. e. ‘‘the nations of these parts — Philis- 
tines, Amalekites, Edomites, Moabites, etc. — will hear of the wonders done 
in Egypt — Israel’s passage through the Red Seaand Egypt’s destruction — and 
will tremble with fear when the Israelites approach, and offer them no 
opposition.” — Pulp. Com. the. . Palestina, 7. e. the Philistines. (15) 
dukes, see Ge. xxxvi, 15,16. mighty . . Moab,’ renowned for strength and 
stature. Canaan .. away,’ they disappeared ‘‘little by little.” ‘ This 
prophecy received a remarkable accomplishment. See Josh. v. 1.” 

Afraid. — In a very memorable period in ‘‘ our island story,” when Admiral 
Howard and Drake had defeated the Spanish Armada after the first great 
battle, they continued to pursue them for a fortnight without having a single 
shot or a single charge of powder left in their ships. They had nothing left 
but air to fill their guns with. Yet thus without any ammunition our fleet 
went sailing on and sailing on, while the terrified strangers fled before them, 
until they were driven right into the Northern Sea. Then the Admiral thought 
they could not do much harm there, and so he left them and came back to get 
powder and shot for his own ships. Our fleet with empty guns, chased their 
enemies because that enemy was afraid of them. They had had one terrible 
defeat, and that was enough. And even so may we deal with the forces of 
this world. Count upon your enemies being afraid of you. Ifinstead of being 
afraid of them you will only carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and seek 
to win them for Christ, instead of allowing them to draw youaway from Him, 
you will find that redemption has already stripped them of their courage and 
paralyzed their power to do you any injury. — W. Hay Aitkin. 


16—19. (16) fear . . them, compare Deut. ii. 25; xi. 25. The Edomites 
of Mount Seir and the Moabites gave Israel a free passage through their bor- 
ders (Deut. ii. 4-8, 18, 29), being afraid to oppose them.— Pulp. Com. still. . 
stone, petrified with fear. till . . over,’ 7. e. over the wilderness, and reach 
Canaan. purchased,’ acquired for Thyself from amongst others. (17) 
plant,‘ firmly establish. in . . inheritance, see vs. 13. which. . in, 
Canaan the chosen place of the Lord’s, as well as His people’s, earthly habita- 
tion. sanetuary,’ holy place, ref. to Temple. (18) reign . . ever,” allusion 
to His universal and eternal dominion. 

The kingdom of God permanently triumphant.— ‘‘ The Lord shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 1. Tothe enemies of Christ. You see that the Lord must 
reign; then what must become of you? 2. To the friends of Christ, yea, to 
those who wish to love the Saviour. (1) Look back and review your mercies; 
how numerous, how seasonable, how undeserved! See the Lord’s hand in 
them, and this will add to their sweetness. (2) Look forward. Consider 
what God has promised to do for ycu. You have your trials, and you will 
have them; but you have not one too many. (3) Look upward to that 
promised rest—that ‘‘inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
fadeth not away.”— George Breay. 

Those Israelites were not going to terrify all these nations with any display 
of their own power or prowess. It was the story of the Exodus, the story of 


B. oO. 1491. 


a1 Ki. viii. 238; 
Ps, Ixxxix, 6-8; 
Ixxxvi. 8; Jer. x. 
6; 2 Sa, vii. 22; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 14. 

bIs. Ivii. 17; Lev. 
XIx, (2) Ps, Ho 11: 
Is. vi. 5; Hab. i. 
13; Ps. cxlv. 17. 


cPs. cxxx. 4; Re. 
xv. 3,4; Is. vi. 3. 


adPs. Ixxiii. 24; 
Donel. 54; cxxxv. 


e Josh. ii. 9, 10; Ps. 
xlviii. 6. 


i Nu. xxii, 
ab. iii. 7. 


g Josh. v. 1. 


3; 


“The man who 
seeks freedom for 
anything but 
freedom’s self is 
made to be a 
slave.’’-De Tocque- 
ville. 


“The cause of 
freedom is iden- 
tifled with the des- 
tinies of humanity, 
and in whatever 
part of the world 
it gains ground by- 
and-by, it will be 
acommon gain to 
all those who de— 
sire it.’”"— Kossuth. 


As. xiii. 1, 3. 


i Ti. fi. 14. 

k Ps. Ixxx. 83 
xliv. 2. 

UPs. Ixxxvii. 1, 2. 


m Ps cxlvi. 10. 


“Of all the lights 
you carry on your 
face, joy shines 
farthest out to 
sea,” 


“Tf you wish to 
behold God, you 
may see Him in 
every object 
around; search in 
our breast, and 
you will find Him 
th ere.”— Metas- 
tasio. 


My 
y 


Miriam with 


a divided sea, the story of a certain mysterious pillar of fire, the story of the 
wonderful overthrow of Pharaoh and his hosts in the Red Sea: it was this 
that was to fill them with despair.— W. Hay Aitkin. 


20—22. (20) Miriam, of whom we have heard nothing since we found her 


a timbrel 
leads the 
women’s 
dance 
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EXODUS. Chap. xv. 23—27. 


B. oc. 1491. 
a Nur xii. 2. 
b Top. ii. 122. 


cPs. cxlix. 3; 2 Sa. 
vi. 5; Ps. cl. 4. 


d Mic. vi. 4; Ez. iii. 
11; 1 Sa. xviii. 7. 


e Ge. xxv. 18. 


The duties of the 
present moment 
we shall meet as 
they rise, and 
these will open a 
gate into the next, 
and we shaJl thus 
pass on, trusting 
and securely, al: 
most never in 
doubt ‘as to what 
God calls us to do. 
— Horace Bush- 
nell. 


the waters of 
Marah and 
the camp 

at Elim 


\ 
f Ex. xvii. 3. 
gPs. 1. 15; Ex. 
xvi. 4. 


h Jud. ii. 22; Ps. 
Ixvi. 10; Ixxxi. 7. 


4 De. vii. 12, 15. 


k Ps. xli. 8, 4; ciii. 
8; cxlvii 3; 2 Ch 
xxx. 20; Pr. iv. 


But six short miles 
separated -the 
twelve wells o 
water and the 
three-score and 
ten palm-trees fr. 
the bitter, 
seous well 
filled the hearts of 
the thirsting mul- 
titudes with disap- 
pointment. And 
so near in human 
life is the sweet- 
ness to the bitter- 
ness in every vial. 
—Christian Age. 
The wilderness 
brings out what is 
within. It also 
discovers God’s 
goodness and our 
un wor thiness.— 
HAomilist. 


watching her infant brother. prophetess, she is the first woman whom the 
Bible honors with this title; so called bec. subject of special Divine teaching. 
timbrel,’ Heb. toph; a kind of tambourine. dances,’ quick moving steps 
ordered by the measure of the music. (21) answered,? they sang alternate 
stanzas in companies: prob. the men and the women thus responded to each 
other. (22) Shur,’ see. Ge. xvi. 7, prob, the whole district betw. Egypt and 
Palestine. they .. water, fr. Ayoun Musa and Huwara, the first spot where: 
water is found on the route, is 33 geog. ms. 


The song of Miriam.— 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 


Jehovah has triumphed! His people are free ! 
Sing — for the pride of the tyrant is broken; 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave, 
How vain was their boasting ! the Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed ! His people are free ! 


Praise to the conqueror, praise to the Lord, 
His word was our arrow, His breath was our sword; 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride? 
For the Lord hath looked out from His pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed ! His people are free ! 
— Thomas Moore. 


23—27. (23) Marah,/ (bitterness), prob. now, Ain Howarah, where there is: 
still a salt and bitter fountain. ‘‘ And there are several bitter springs in the 
vicinity — one of them even bitterer than Howarah. (See Winer, Realworter-. 
buch, ad voc. Marah.)” (24) people . . Moses, they praised God for all that 
went right, and grumbled at Moses for all that went wrong. saying, etc., 
their song of joy exchanged for a murmuring wail. (25) tree . . sweet,? 
‘probably there was some tree in the vicinity of the bitter fountain in Moses” 
time which had a natural purifying and sweetening power, but it has become: 
extinct, as no such tree is now found.”— Pulp. Com. statute . . them,” 
‘the healing of the water was a symbol of deliverance from physical and 
spiritual evils.” (26) diseases,‘ afflictions, judgments. for. . thee,* lit. I 
am Jehovah thy healer. (27) Elim, (trees, perh. palm-trees). prob. the Wady 
Ghurundel, or else Wady Useit — Stanley, Sin. and Pal.- wells, springs. and 
. . trees, wh. gave them a grateful shade. they . . waters, a pleasant: 
rest after a weary march. ‘ 

Marah, —God sends no needless trials. He does not afflict for His own 
pleasure, but for our good. 2. For every need God has provided the supply, 
for every bane the antidote. But you will not discover it yourself. He must: 
point it out. 38. Notice the method of the Divine mercy. God does not take. 
away the burden; He will give you more strength ; and then you will have 
the strength, even after the burden is removed. You will be permanently 
the better for it. —G. Davidson. 

The wilderness of Shur. —The Hebrew word Shur means a wall, and when 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea was examined at the spot where or where- 
abouts the passage of the Israelites must have taken place, a long slip of 
desert plain was found fringing the sea-shore, and beyond it a steep barrier’- 
or wall of limestone, 1,000 feet in height, stretching parallel to the coast, and 
forming a most prominent feature in the landscape. No doubt the wilderness. 
derived its name from this long escarpment of limestone rock, and although 
the name Shur had disappeared, they found the physical features of the 
district bearing out the Bible nomenclature.— Bibl. Treus. A waterless 
desert, — Now, for just three days’ journey southward along the coast the- 


desert plain is practically speaking waterless, there being only afew wretched. 
brackish springs. about one in every hundred square miles, of which the 
water is unfit for use. — Capt. Palmer. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—8. (1) unto. . Sin, the desert-plain el-Kda, wh. begins at el-Murkhah 
cand extends to nearly the S. end of Sinaitic Peninsula. fifteenth month, 
— i.e. ‘fon the 15th of Zif, exactly one month.” (2) murmured,¢ for want of 
food, now first felt after one month fr. the Exodus. (8) flesh-pots, or meat- 
dishes. when. . full, though slaves, well fed. Compare Num. xi. 5, what- 
ever the sufferings of the Israelites in Egypt—they had abundance of 
agreeable food. — Pulp. Com. God designed something better than the supply 
of apere Boy need. kill. . hunger,’ yet God provided food for both body 
and soul. 

Constant complaints. —Some people are always ‘out of sorts.” The 
weather is always just what they don’t want. I met one of these mena while 
ago, a farmer, who had raised all manner of crops. It was a wet day, and I 
said, ‘‘Mr. Nayling, this rain will be fine for your grass-crop.” —‘ Yes, per- 
haps; but it is bad for the corn, and will keep it back. I don’t believe we 
shall have a crop,” <A few days after this, when the sun was shining hot, I 
said, ‘‘ Fine sun for your corn, sir.” — ‘‘ Yes, pretty fair ; but it’s awful for the 
rye. Rye wants cold weather.” Again: on a cold morning, I met my neigh- 
bor, and said, ‘‘ This must be capital for your rye, Mr. Nayling.” ‘‘Yes: but 
it is the very worst weather for the corn and grass. They want heat to bring 
them forward.” — Todd. 


4—8. (4) said . . Moses, apparently without waiting for a direct appeal. 
a.. day, R. V., ‘‘a day’s portion every day.” that .. them, whether they 
wiil trust Me. He ‘‘ proved” the obedience of the Israelites by a positive com- 
mand. (5) sixth day, day bef. the sabbath. prepare, “by measurement 
(ver. 18), and by pounding and grinding (Num. xi. 8.)” twice .. daily, ‘the 
meaning of the words is, that, having gathered the usual quantity, they should 
find, the supply sufficient for one day was multiplied, so as to suffice for two.” 
— Pulp. Com. (6) even. . know, by the sign that should then be given. (7) 
glory .. Lord, the peculiar brightness of the cloud a sign of God’s special 
presence and favor. what. . us? what have we done? what can we do? (8) 
your . . Lord,’ whose servants and instruments we are. 

Murmuring a mother sin. — As the river Nile bringeth forth many croco- 
diles, and the scorpion many serpents, at one birth, so murmuring is asin that 
breeds and brings forth many sins at once. Itis like the monstrous hydra, — 
cut off one head, and many will rise up in itsroom. Itis the mother of har- 
lots, the mother of all abominations, a sin that breeds many other sins; viz., 
disobedience, contempt, ingratitude, impatience, distrust, rebellion, cursing, 
carnality : yea, it charges God with folly; yea, with blasphemy. he lan- 
guage of a murmuring soul is this—‘‘ Surely God might have done this 
sooner, and that wiser, and the other thing better.” — T. Brooks. 


9—12. (9) come . . Lord, 7. e. before the luminous cloud. (10) glory. . 
eloud,? it kindleth into an unwonted brightness. (11) and . . Moses, in the 
presence of the people, that they might see clearly the source of his authority. 
(12) even, lit. between the two evenings. flesh . . bread, the quails were 
supplied only on rare occasions; only here in the wilderness of Sin, and at 
Kibroth-hattaavah in the wilderness of Paran (Num. xi. 31-84). — Pulp. Com. 
See vs. 13. ; 

Ingratitude of grumbling. — 1 heard a good man say once, as we passed the 
home of a millionaire : ‘‘ It doesn’t seem right that sucha man as he is should 
be rolling in wealth, while I have to work hard for my daily bread.” I made 
noreply. But when we reached the home of the grumbler, and a troop of 
rosy children ran out to meet us, I caught one in my arms, and, holding him 
up, said: ‘‘ John, how much will you take for this boy?” And he answered, 
while the moisture gathered in his eyes: “That boy. my namesake! I 
wouldn’t sell him for his weight in gold.” ‘‘Why, John, he weighs forty 
pounds at least, and forty pounds of gold would make you many times a mil- 
lionaire. And you would probably ask as much for each of the others. So. 
according to your own admission, you are immensely rich. Yes, a great deal 


B. oc. 1491. 


from Elim to 
the wilderness 
of sin 


aPs, evi. 25; 1 Co. 
x70; 


6 Lam, iv. 9; Nu. 
xi. 4, 


“O mourner! say 
not that thou arta 
target for all the 
arrows of the Al- 
mighty; take not 
to thyself the pre- 
eminence of woe; 
for thy _ fellows 
have trodden the 
valley too.’”’—Spur- 


geon. 


the manna 
and quails 
promised 


c1S8a. viii. 7; Lu. 
x. 16; Ro. xiii. 2. 


“Tt is calculated 
that not less than 
one million of the 
children of Israel 
died in the wilder- 
ness by God’s 
judgment for 
their murmurings 
in forty years.” — 
Bowes. 


murmuring 
of the people 
and mercy of 
God 


d@ 1 Ki. viii. 10, 11. 


No one ever wan- 
ders where a prom- 
ise does not follow 
him. An atmos. 
phere of promise 
surrounds believ- 
ers, as the air sur- 
rounds the globe, 
—Spurgeon, 


“* How disappoint- 
ment tracks the 
steps of hope.’’— 


richer than that cold, selfish, childless millionaire whom you were envying as 


Miss Landon. 
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EXODUS, Chap. xvi. 13—26. 
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manna 


a Nu. xi. 31; Ps. 
es 27, 283 Cv. 


b Ps. Ixxviii. 23- 
25; De. viii. 3. 


‘“Murmuring was 
the source of all 
Israelites’ trou- 
bles. Once a child 
was reading, ap- 
arently absorbed 
n the act; her 
parent asked what 
was the book, and, 
looking up, she an- 
swered, with a 
sudden overflow 
of tears, ‘Oh, 
father, the people 
have begun to 
murmur again, 
and now God wil! 
have to punish 
them some 
morel’”—C. 8S. 
Robinson. 


quantity to 
be gathered 
daily per 
head 


c Ex. xvi. 36. 


a2 Co. viii. 13-15. 


e Jas. v. 2, 3. 


f‘‘ No such ten- 
dency to rapid de- 
composition is re- 
corded of common 
manna.’’—Spk, 
Com. 


g Ma. vi. 31-34. 


“Tt is labor only 
which gives relish 
to pleasure. It is 
the appointed 
vehicle of every 
good to man. It 
is the indispensable 
condition of pos- 
sessing a sound 
mind in a sound 
body.”’— Blair. 


none to be 
gathered on 
the Sabbath 


h Ge. ii. 3; Ex 
Xxx. 3) xxkeos 
XXXxv. 3. 

4 Ex. xx. 9, 10. 


we came along. Nothing would tempt you to change places with him. Then 
you ought to be grateful instead of grumbling. You are the favorite of for- 
tune, or rather, of Providence, and not he.” — Beecher. 


13—15. (13) quails,* Heb. slav, the common quail. These birds at certain 
seasons are easily taken in large numbers. (Coturnix dactylisonans) ; Arab. 
selwa. eame.. camp, see Nu. xi. 31. (13)a.. thing, it was *‘a substi- 
tute for bread, and the main sustenance of the the Israelitish people.” — Pulp. 
Com. (15) itis manna,’ R. V., ‘‘ What is it?” 

Jesus the living bread that came down from heaven. — The old manna — I. 
Sustained the body. So Christ sustains the spirit. II. Was supplied in the 
wilderness of Sinai. So Christ is present in the world-wilderness of sin. III. 
Had to be renewed daily. So our spiritual food must be constantly fresh. 
IV. Prefigured the broken body in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 2 
Was to be gathered in the morning. A lesson to seek Christ early. VI. 
When neglected, was lost. So with Christ. — Fowler. 

Constancy of Providence. — ‘‘ Never did man die of hunger who served God 
faithfully,” was a saying of Cuthbert, the apostle of Northumbria, when he 
and his companions were overtaken by night without food or shelter. ‘‘ Look 
at the eagle overhead,” he would add; ‘‘God can feed us through him if He 
will.” And this faith was on one occasion signally justified by the bird in 
question letting fall a fish, which furnished the needed meal. —J. R. Green’s 
Short History. Satisfied with God’s provision. — Another time Billy Bray tells. 
us that his crop of potatoes turned out poorly ; and as he was digging them in 
the autumn, Satan was at his elbow, and said, ‘‘ There, Billy, isn’t that poor 
pay for serving your Father the way you have all the year? Just see those 
small potatoes.” He stopped his hoeing, and replied, ‘“‘ Ah, Satan, at it again, 
talking against my Father, bless His name. Why, when I served you, I didn’t 
get any potatoes at all. What are you talking against Father for?” Andon 
he went hoeing and praising the Lord for small potatoes. — Bib. Ill. 


16—21. (16) gather . . eating, enough for use, but not for waste. omer,’ 
perh.=to six half-pints, or cotyle. (18) omer . . laeck,? ‘‘ whatever the 
quantity gathered by any one, the measurement showed, exactly as many 
omers as there were persons in the family.” — Pulp. Com. (19) let . . morn= 
ing, but trust in Him for to-morrow, who has provided to-day. (20) some“ 
. . Morning, through lack of faith, disobeyed. and. . stank,¢ miraculous,’ 
to teach that mercies abused may become curses. (21) they . . morning,’ 
time appointed : cool of the day. when. . melted, i. e. that wh. was left 
ungathered melted. ‘In this respect the miraculous manna resembled both 
the manna of commerce and the ‘air-honey.’ ” 

Gum, or manna, of the tamarisk. — There is a kind of tree or shrub—a 
species of tamarisk found in this and other regions — which yields at certain 
times and in small quantities a kind of gum, to which the name of manna 
has been given, in the belief that it really was, or that it resembled, the manna. 
by which the Israelites were fed. If any folly of those who deem themselves 
wiser than their Bible, could astonish, it might excite strong wonder to see 
grave and reverend men set forth the strange proposition, that two or three 
millions of people were fed from day to day, during forty years, with this 
very substance. A very small quantity — and that only at a particular time 
of the year, which is not the time when the manna first fell — is now afforded 
by all the trees of the Sinai peninsula ; and it would be safe to say, that if all 
the trees of this kind, then or now growing in the world, had been assembled 
in this part of Arabia Petrzea, and had covered it wholly, they would not 
have yielded atithe of the quantity of gum required for the subsistence of 
so vast a multitude. — Kitto. 


22—26. (22) bread, the manna not the gum of the tamarisk nor of the tarfa- 
tree, while resembling both, but was substantial food. (28) to-morrow . .« 
Lord,’ the institution of the Sabbath wh. already existed had been neglected 
‘“so that the idea was new, to those whom Moses addressed ;” it is now 
revived and was afterwards established bylaw. bake . . seethe, ‘‘ Do,” 4. e., 
‘‘as you have done on other days,” manna could be ground and treated as 
meal, (24) and .. therein, God honored the Sabbath by the miracle. (25) 
to-day . . field, no manna would fall, another Divine mark of the Sabbath. 
(26) six .. it,’ fr. day to day: daily bread. 


Chap. xvi. 27—36. EXODUS. 
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Sabbath. — To rest from weary work one day in seven ; 
One day to turn our backs upon the world, 
Its soil wash from us, and strive on to heaven, 
Whereto we daily climb, but quick are hurled 
Down to the deep of human pride and sin, 
Help me, ye powers celestial, to come nigh ; 
Ah, let me catch one little glimpse within 
The heavenly city, lest my spirit die. 
—R. W. Gilder. 


27—31. (27) went.. gather,* regardless of the Sabbath. and.. none, 
and had to fast that day. (28) how long. . laws?* not Moses, but the 
people blamed, ‘‘refuse ye.” There had now been two acts of disobedience in 
connection with the manna (see vss. 20, 27); when will they learn to obey ? 
(29) Lord . . sabbath, the Sabbath made for man: a gift, a privilege, a 
blessing, as well as an ordinance. therefore. . days, that you may rightly 
observe and fully enjoy the Sabbath. abide. . place, 7. e. within the camp. 
(80) so, etc., from toil and travel: 7. e. restored the Sabbath and observed it 
during all their journeying. (31) ealled.. manna, which was not a name 
defining its nature, but a question confessing their ignorance of its nature 
(See vs. 15.) like .. seed, Heb. gad =coriander ( coriandrum sativum); an 
annual two feet high (nat. ord. wmbelliferc) white,¢ grayish-white. 

Queen Victoria and the Lord’s day. — One Saturday night, in the first year 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, a certain noble visitor came at a late hour to 
Windsor. He informed the Queen that he had brought down some docu- 
ments of great importance for her inspection, but, that, as they would require 
to be examined in detail, he would not encroach upon Her Majesty’s time that 
night, but would request her attention the next morning. ‘‘ To-morrow is 
Sunday, my lord,” said the Queen. ‘‘True, your Majesty, but business of 
the State will not admit of delay.” The Queen then consented to attend to 
the papers after Church the next morning. The nobleman was somewhat 
surprised that the subject of the sermon next day turned out to be the duties 
and obligations of the Christian Sabbath. ‘‘ How did your lordship like the 
sermon?” asked the Queen on their return from Church. ‘‘ Very much 
indeed, your Majesty,” was thereply. ‘ Well, then,” said the Queen, ‘“‘I will 
not conceal from you that last night I sent the clergyman the text from which 
he preached. I hope we shall all be improved by the sermon.” Sunday 
passed over without another word being said about the State papers, until at 
nicht, when the party was breaking up, the Queen said to the nobleman, 
«To-morrow morning, my lord, at any hour you please —as early as seven, 
my lord, if you like — we will look into the papers.” —T. E. Ball. 


32—36. (32) that. . bread, etc., evidence of past mercy miraculously pre- 
served. (83) pot,’ 7. e. jar. Lord, the ‘‘pot of manna” was laid up before 
the Lord with the ‘‘ tables of the covenant,” and ‘‘ Aaron’s rod that budded.” 
— Pulp. Com. (84) Testimony,’ the Law. “The pot of manna was laid up 
inside the ark (Heb. ix. 4) in front of the two tables.” (85) did . . years, 
the supply never failed, though they may not have fed exclusively on manna. 
until .. Canaan,/ no further need of manna in a land flowing with milk and 


honey. (35) omer . . ephah, both wds. Egyptian; precise quantities not 
known. ‘‘It is not improbable that the verse is an addition by a later 
writer.” 


Physical providence. —Consider —I. That God’s physical providence recog- 


‘nizes the personal wants of each individual: manna fell for each babe and 


II. That the enjoyment of God’s physical provi- 
dence depends on trustful labor. III. That an avaricious accumulation of the 
blessings of physical providence will disappoint the possessor. IV. That the 
seeking of the blessings of physical providence should never interfere with 
religious institutions. To prevent labor on the Sabbath, a double portion 
came on the sixth day. —Thomas. 

Former mercies remembered. —Mr. Kidd, minister of Queensferry, near 
Edinburgh, was one day very much depressed and discouraged. He sent a 
note to Mr. L——, minister of Culross, a few miles off, informing him of his 
distress of mind, and desiring a visit as soon as possible. Mr, L—— told the 
servant he was so busy that he could not wait upon his master, but desired 
him to tell Mr. Kidd to remember Torwood. When the servant returned, he 


man — not one overlooked. 


B. co. 1491. 
“The green oasis, 
the little grassy 
meadow in the 
wilderness, where, 
after the week- 
days’ journey, the 
pilgrim halts for 
refreshment and 
repose.” —Dr. 
Reade. 


the rule of 
the Sabbath 
violated 


a 2 Ki. xvii. 14; Ps, 
Ixxvill. 10, 11, 22, 


b Ps. evi. 10, 14. 
eNu. xi. %, 8: 


“A man says he 
must sell his goods 
on the Sabbath in 
order to support 
his family; his in- 
terest demands it. 
But if he follows 
duty as against 
apparent interest, 
we assert that he 
engages on his side 
all the aids of 
Providence. lise 
you cannot be re- 
ligious but 
through bank- 
ruptcy, let not 
your name in the 
Gazette scare you 
from inscribing it 
in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” 


the pot of 
manna to 
be laid up 


d He. ix. 4. 


e Ex. xxv. 16-21; 
De. x. 5; Nu. xvii. 
4, 10. 


if Josh. v. 12; Rev. 
vii. 16. 


“Oh what a bless- 
ing is Sunday, 
interposed be- 
tween the waves 
of worldly busi- 
ness like the 
divine path of 
the Israelites 
through Jordan ! 
There is nothin 
in which I woul 
advise you to be 
more strictly con- 
scientious than in 
keeping the Sab- 


bath-day holy: [| 
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can truly declare 


said to his master, ‘‘ Mr. L—— could not come, but he desired me to tell you 
to remember Torwood.” This answer immediately struck Mr. Kidd, and he 


that to me the Sab-|cried out, ‘‘ Yes, Lord! I will remember Thee, from the hill Mizar, and from 


bath has been in-|the Hermonites!” 


valuable. ’? — Wil 
berforce. 


a Robinson, Bib.|Wady es-Sheikh,* or Wady Feiran.’ there . 


Rephidim 

Res. i. 121. 

b Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. p. 40. See 
Kitto, D. Bib. Read. 
cNu. xx. 3. 


d Ps, Ixxviii. 18, 19, 
40-42; xev. 8, 9. 


e Ex. xiv. 11, 12; xv./cast the blame of their situation on Moses with great satisfaction. 


2; xvi. 2, 3; Nu 


XiViercsoseX Xd Os 


Blessed be God for ) 
I love to/walked over one of the battle-fields on a hotsummer night, after a day of 


water. 
hear it fall in the 
shower and dash in 


All his troubles and darkness vanished upon the recollec- 


““ltion of a day which he had formerly spent in prayer along with Mr, L—— in 


Torwood, where he had enjoyed eminent communion with God.— Baxendale. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—3. (1) Rephidim, signifies ‘‘ resting place,” locality not identified: perh. 
. drink, a dry and thirsty land. 
‘«The Wady Feiran is watered ordinarily by a copious stream ; but.at times. 
the brook is dry. — Pulp. Com. (2) did . . Moses, i. e., ‘‘ quarrelled,” made 
open murmurs and complaint —as before (ch. xiv. 11, 12; xv. 24; xvi. 2, 3). 
wherefore . . Lord? to ‘‘tempt the Lord” is to try his patience by 
doubting His care and reproaching His servants. (8) fe they 

ill,? 7. e., 


Refreshing thoughts for the hot season.—I was told by a gentleman who 


, N4-Imake or suffer to die.¢ 


carnage, that the cry of the wounded was absolutely unbearable, and after 


the cascade, andto\giving all supply that he could, he put his fingers to his ears, for the cry all 
see it rush fromiover the plain was from hundreds of dying men, ‘‘ Water! Water! For 
the ice pitcher intolGod’s sake, give us water.” Coming home from the store on a hot sum- 
Hand round’ this|mer day, in the eventide every muscle of your body exhausted with fatigue, 
nectar of the hilis}what do you first ask for? A cup of water—fresh, clear, sparkling water. 
and drink, all of/This Bible is all agleam with fountains, and rivers, and seas. The prophet 
Pau whe brewed sees the millennium, and cries, ‘‘ Streams in the desert.” David thinks of the 
it among _ theldeep joy of the righteous, and calls it “A river, the streams whereof shall 


mountains. Thank 
God for water. — 


Talmage. 


the rock is 
smitten and 
yields water 


f1Sa. xxx. 6; Jo. 
viii. 59. 

Ex. vii. 20. 

“This stone 
made more im- 
pression upon me 
than any natural 
object claiming to 
attest a miracle 
ever did.”—Dr. 
Durbin, on 
the East. 
4 Nu. xx. 10, 1 
Psa CxiVinis Oss 
xli. 17, 18; xliii. 20; 
lve de Psinev. 41301 
Co. x. 4; Jo. iv. 14; 
vii 37-39; Re. xxii. 


ite 

kNu. xx. 18; Ps. 
Ixxxi. 7; He. iii. 8; 
Ps. xev. 


1; 
s 


Amalek 
defeated 


Ut Nu. xxiv. 20; xxv. 
17-19; 1 Sa. xv. 2. 


m Ac. vii. 45; He. 
iv. 8. 


made glad the city of God.” While the New Testament holds forth ten 
thousand chalices filled with living water for a thirsty world. — Talmage. 


4—7. (4) eried.. Lord, a prominent trait in the character of Moses that 
in difficulty he takes it to the Lord. (See ch. xv. 25; xxiv. 15; xxxii. 30; 
xxxiii. 5; Num. xi, 2, 11; xii. 11; xiv. 18-19, etc.) they ..me,/ the 
first mention of stoning, an easy mode of popular vengeance. Known to the 
Greeks as early as the. Persian war (Herod. ix. 5.) (5) Go. . people, leave 
the people in Rephidim, for perh. they would stone Moses. take .. Israel, 
as witnesses. rod.. river,’ past wonders to inspire present confidence. (6) 
rock,* which tradition points out to this day.‘ (7) Massah (temptation). 
Meribah (strife). Moses gave the same name to the place near Kadesh, 
where water was brought out of the rock, near the end of the wanderings. 
(See Deut. xxxii. 51; Ps. cvi. 32.)— Pulp. Com. 

The rock-fountain.—In great distress, appeal to God. Moses in distress 
and fear called on God ; disciples on the stormy sea, Peter sinking. Note the 
miracles of the rod on water. On—I. The Nile. II. The fountains. III. 
The Red Sea. JV. Therock. The rocks obey God, even when men murmur.* 

Water the purest drink. — Water is the fittest drink for all, persons of all 
ages and temperaments: of all the productions of nature or art, it comes 
nearest to that universal remedy so much searched after by mankind, but 


never discovered. By its fluidity and mildness, it promotes a free and equable 
circulation of the blood and humors through all the vessels of the body, upon 
which the due performance of every animal function depends; and hence 
water-drinkers are not only the most active and nimble, but also the most 
cheerful and sprightly of all people. — Fowler. 


8—13. (8) Amalek,’ see Ge. xxxvi. 12, 16. 
posterity of Esau. A nomad people, dwelling in tents, rich in flocks and 
herds. The attack on Israel’s rear was successful. (See Deut. xxv: 18.) (9) 
Joshua, (whose help is Jehovah, or Jehovah the salvation) now forty-five 
years of age; orig. name Oshea; forty years later Moses changed it to 
Jehoshua, contracted to Joshua. Called Jesus in N.T.” choose .. Amalek, 
select suitable and sufficient men to fight. to-morrow. . hand, while using 
the means he trusted in God. (10) Hur, (cavern) acc. to Jews. husband of 
Miriam, descendant of Judah (see 1 Chr. ii: 18-20.) went.. hill, to watch 


These Amalekites were the 
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the fight and intercede for Israel. (11) when,’ eftc.. the battle won by prayer, 
not by prowess. 
ful smpathies. 
God gave Israel a complete victory. (13) with . . sword, an express. sig. 
not so much the weapon used as great slaughter. 

Encouragement. — There were four boys, all brothers, walking along the 
banks of a stream, and playing as they went. At length one of them fell into 
adeep place. He could not swim, but immediately his brother, who could, 


(12) heavy, weary. they .. thereon, sympathy with, and 
help for a man of prayer. Aaron: . side, strengthening influence of prayer- Tio: He. 
hands. . sun, a fiercely contested battle lasting a whole day. |ii. 10. 


B. OC. 1491. 
v. 16; Ps. 
Vii. 25; 


‘““Am I bravely 
and honestly up- 
holding His cause, 


lunged in torescue him. He got hold of him, but could not bring him to the|because it is His, 


benke Then another brother, catching hold of a branch, stretched his body out 
its whole length so that the swimmer could catch hold, and thus ail three 


not merely be- 
cause those around 
me do 80 ?”’— Miss 


were brought safe to land. When they got home they all began to tel] their|Havergad. 


father about the affair ‘‘Now give me time,” he said, ‘and I'll hear you 
all.” Turning to the oldest he asked, ‘‘ When your brother fell into the river 
what did you do towards his rescue?” ‘‘ Well, father, at first I was paralyzed 


with fear, and I stood on the bank for some seconds trembling for his safety ;|‘‘ Remember what- 


then I recovered myself and plunging in, caught hold of him, and strove to 


ever warrant 
have for 


ow 


bring him to shore.” Then facing the second boy he said, ‘‘ And what didjyou have t Kad 


you do to rescue your brother?” 


‘*T could not swim, father, but when I saw/warrant to believe 


they could not reach the shore, I bridged the water between them and the|four prayers will 


bank so that they might pull themselves in.” Now there only remained the 
youngest, a little fellow of four years, and turning to him the father asked, 
“And what did you do?” ‘‘Oh, father, I could.do nothing. I just stood on 
the bank and clapped my hands and shouted, ‘‘ Well done, well done!” 
Christians standing safe on the bank, What have you done for the rescue of 
your brother? At least you can by your words and prayers encourage others 
who are stronger to go to the rescue of the lost. — G. F. Cushman. 


14—16. (14) Write. . book, the original has, ‘‘ Write this in the book.” 
A book already existed, in which Moses entered events of interest.—Pulp. 
Com. and.. Joshua, for his future encouragement and guidance. for.. 
‘heaven,’ a warning to those who obstruct the progress of God’s people. 
(15) altar, acknowledging the source of victory with a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Jehovah.. nissi,° meant ‘‘the Lord is my banner,” and was his 
ascription of the honor of the victory to Jehovah. (16) because . . genera- 
tion,? and under this banner God’s people should war against Amalek from 
generation to generation, successfully. 

Amalek destroyed. — This is the first time any mention is made of writing. 
Simple and familiar as the art now appears, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
account for it without Divine origin. How much do we owe to it as 
Christians? What is the ‘‘Scripture” but the writing ?—I. It ig probable 
that from this time Moses began to keep a journal of striking and useful 
occurrences. Great men have frequently done the same for intellectual, and 
good men for religious purposes. I. Whatever may be said of the par- 
ticular mode, the thing itself is of importance. If we are to be affected with 
transactions and feeling, they must be in some way secured and retained. 
Ill. A reason is assigned for the recording and rehearsing of this transaction 
in a dreadful menace. The threatening was executed partially by Saul; but 
fully by David. — W. Jay. 

Jehovah-nissi.—In the opening days of the first French Revolution, it 
is said that a timid trimmer fixed a cockade beneath the lappel of his coat on 
one breast, and a tricolor in the corresponding portion of the other; and that 
when he met a royalist he exposed the cockade and shouted, “ Long live the 
king!” but when he met a republican he showed the tricolor, and cried, 
“Long live the Republic!” That, however, sufficed only for a short time : 
for as the strife increased, every man was forced to make a decision between 
the two. So sometimes, in times of indifference, it has been possible for men 
to seem to combine the services of God and mammon; but happily, as I 
think, for us, we have fallen on an earnest age, in which it is becoming 
impossible even to seem to be neutral. Everywhere the cry is raised, ‘‘ Who 
is on the Lord’s side?” and it becomes us all to hoist our flag, and display to 
the world in its expanding folds this old inscription, ‘‘ Jehovah-nissi — the 
Lord is my banner.” — W. M. Taylor. 


be answered.” 


Jehovah- 
nissi 


61Sa. xv. 3, 73 xxx. 
1073) Prox. v3 Pee 
lxxxiii 


« By be 


c Ps. xx..5, ix. 4 


d Nu. xxiy. 20; De. 
xxv. 19. 


“The course of 
none has been 

ong so beaten 
a road that they 
remember not 
fondly some rest- 
ing places in their 
journeys, some 
turns of their path 
in which lovely 
prospects broke in 
upon them, some 
soft plats of green 
refreshing to their 
weary feet. Con- 
ding love, gen- 
erous friendship, 
disinterested hu- 
manity, require no 
recondite learning, 
no high imagina- 
tion to. enable 
an honest heart to 


appreciate and feel 
them.’’— Talfourd. 
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Jethro, etc., 
come out to 
meet Moses 


a Ac. vii. 29. 


““ Nothing tests a 


man more than his 
bearing toward his 


former friend sjsee ili. 12. 


after he has passed 
through some ex- 
eriences which 
ave brought him 
great honor and 
prosperity; and 
when, as.in the 
resent instance, 
e comes back with 
his old frankness 
and cordiality, and 
is not ashamed of 
his old piety, he is 
@& great man ip- 
deed.’’—W. MH. 
Taylor. 


“ What an argu-— 
ment in favor of 
social connections 
is the observation 
that by communi- 
cating our grief we 
have less, and by 
communicating 
our pleasures we 
have more.” — 
Greville. 


Moses 
rehearses 
the story of 
the Exodus 


b Ps. cv. 2; cxlv. 
10, 11. 


c Ro. xii. 15. 


dGe xiv. 20; 28a. 
-xviii. 28; Lu. i. 68. 


e Ex. v. 2; xiv. 8; 
Ps. xov. 3; Dan. 
iv. 37 


. 


f'1Co. x. 31. 


“Tf thy friends be 
of better quality 
than thyself, thou 
mayest be sure of 
two things; the 
first, that they will 
be more careful to 
keep thy counsel, 
because they have 
more to lose than 
thou hast; the 
second, they will 
esteem thee for 
thyself, and not 
for that which 
thou dost possess.”’ 
—Sir W. Raleigh. 


CHAPTER 1HE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—6. (1) Jethro, ‘‘rather, Jethro, priest of Midian, Moses’ brother-in-law.” 
See ii. 18, and iii. 1. heard.. Egypt, the report of such astounding events 
must have.rapidly circulated. (2) Zipporah, see ii. 21, and iv. 25. after.. 
back, lit. ‘‘after her dismissal.” The reason not given. (3) And.. sons, 
Zipporah had borne Moses two sons before his return to Egypt. Gershom,? | 
see li. 22, (4) Eliezer, (God is help), ‘« Eliezer had not been mentioned; but 
he was probably the son circumcised by Zipporah, as related in ch. iv. 25” 
(5) eame.. wilderness, a valley near Horeb opening into Er Rahah is still 
called by the Arabs Wady Shueib, 7. e., the valley of Hobab. where.. God, 
(6) said, etc., the message Jethro sent to Moses. 

Lessons. —1. It isnot unbeseeming the highest places or persons in kingdom 
or Church of Christ to give due respect to relations. 2% Grace doth not 
unteach men manners and civil carriage respectively unto men. 3. Natural 
affection and expressions of it to friends beseemeth God’s servants. 4. It is 
a natural duty for relations to inquire of and wish each other’s peace. 
— @, Hughes. 

Family affection.— A fellow-student of mine had very poor parents, but 
they had a great desire to give their son the very best possible education ; and 


if you had looked into that home you would have seen much pinching and 
self-denying on the part of those parents to give their boy a university train- 
ing. Once, when he was away at college they went up with proud hearts to 
see him, for was it not with great efforts on their part that he was there? He 
was walking in the street with a fellow-student when he met them, and he 
tried to avoid them. You ask me, why? Because he was ashamed of them 
in their simple dress, and he was not guing to own them until his friend had 
gone. That man reached the Presbyterian ministry, but he did not long stay 
init. He fell from his position, and the broken-hearted parents followed him 
step by step. He went down lower and lower, until a fellow-minister and 
myself have rescued him again and again from police cells. Oh, the foulness 
of heart of one who is ashamed to own his mother, however poor. And yet 
there is still a greater sin; to be ashamed of that self-sacrificing love. that 
nailed to the Cross the Son of God. — J. Carstairs. 


7—12. (8) all. . sake,’ Moses ascribes all deliverances to God. travail; 
toil, trial, affliction. and .. them, fr. Amalek, etc. (9) rejoiced, with 
religious joy as well as natural affection. (10) and . . said, etc.,¢ joining 
Moses in ascribing all praise toGod. (11) Lord... gods,¢ ‘‘ Perh. Jethro had 
hitherto regarded the God of the Israelites as merely one among many. Now 
he declares his belief that Jehovah is above all other gods.” — Pulp. Com. 
See xv. 11. (12) Jethro. . God, Jethro a priest. eat .. God,‘ ‘This ex- 
pression designates the feast upon a sacrifice, which was the custom of 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Phenicians, Persians, Greeks and Romans.” 
— Pulp. Com. The rights of hospitality sanctified by religion. 

The meeting of friends (vs. 7).— We may notice several kinds of feeling 
which prevail in the meeting, after a considerable absence, of genuine friends. 
I. Kind affection. What a difference between meeting an estimable friend 
and an entire stranger. II. Inquisitiveness. The mutual inquiries respecting 
welfare, are made ina very different spirit from unmeaning complaisance. 
III. Reflective comparison. Not invidious, but instructive. IV. Gratitude 
to God, in pious minds at least. V. Serious anticipation. Each meeting 
should admonish them that their life is shortened, sometimes much shortened, 
since they met before. —J. Foster. 

Mutual sympathy.-- A gentleman traveling on one of the river steamers to 
Philadelphia mentions his sensations over the rescue of a fellow-passenger 
from a watery grave. It was a cold winter night, and every one was 
impatient to be ashore. Before the boat reached the wharf a man slipped 
into the water. The icicles had frozen on the wharf and they had frozen on 
the steamer. The ropes were lowered, and all stood with anxiety lest the 
man should not be able to grasp the rope owing to the cold. When he grasped 
it and was pulled on to the deck, and we saw he was safe, although we had 
never seen him before, how we congratulated him. A life saved! With 


what fervency, then, must Jethro have congratulated Moses and his liberated 
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host? The greater the peril, the fuller. the tide of exultancy! The more 


hopeless the prospect of success and reunion, the deeper the fount of gladness ! 
— Adamson. 


B.C. cir. 1491. 


18—16. (18) sat. . people, ¢. e., took his seat Ne sale at the door of his|Moses in the 


tent, to hear and decide causes. — Pulp. Com. an 


. evening, many ‘‘com-|Seat of 


plaints may have arisen out of the division of the spoil of the Amalekites,”’\justice 


(15) to. . God,* lit. to seek God, 7. e. to know His mind and will. Others 
could not know God’s will as Moses knew it. 
versy. Statutes .. laws, as yet unwritten: this was before the giving of the 


law on Sinai, prob. ref. to principles of equity. 


(16) matte,’ word, contro a Nu, xxvii. 5. 


b De. xvii. 8; 1 Co. 


Moses, the judge (vs. 13). —Consider how Moses discharged his duties as aes 


judge. He acted with—I. Great consideration. 
the people who stood by him. He was easy of access to all. 


II. Great condescension to] They bear the 
III. Great|pa!m and rule the 


best, who merely 


constancy. He sticks to his duty. —1. Although Jethro was present as alwish to serve "— 
visitor, which might give reason for a holiday; 2. Though he was advanced|Henry Abbey. 


to great honor; 3. Though the people had but recently been provoking him 
(xvii. 4); 4. Though he was an old man. — M. Henry. 


‘““No man is born 
into the world 


Consulting with God.— My heavenly Father is my “ other partner” in my|whose work is not 


business. I consult with Him. 
the worry and anxiety so common to business men. Frequently, when I 
desire to ‘‘think over a matter,” it is really to consult with Him, after which 
my way isclear. And unto Him I render one-tenth. I often think this order 
should be reversed, and I takethe tenth.— William A. Lay. 


17—20. (17) the . . good, neither for thee nor for others. (18) thou.. 
away,‘ suffer exhaustion. (19) and God shall, R. V., ‘ and God be with thee,” 
tz. e. ‘‘incline thine heart to follow my advice.” be..God,? be the pecple’s 
advocate in the presence of God. (20) thou.. them,° efc., and God’s in- 
terpreter of His will to the people. 

How to receive counsel._In Montreal, some years ago, a certain English 
nobleman who had been recently converted, and was preaching the 
gospel to large multitudes who gathered to hear him, unfortunately had his 
heart lifted up within him, and began to speak bitterly and scornfully of the 
Churches of Christ in the city. An excellent and revered Presbyterian elder 
approached the young nobleman in the kindest way, spoke with great appre- 
ciation of the vaiue of his work in preaching the gospel, but suggested that it 
would be better for the cause if he would cease abusing Christians and 
Christian Churches, and confine himself to the preaching of Christ. In reply 
he curled his lip in scorn, and said, ‘‘I take my counsel from the Lord!” 
What a contrast between the grand nobleman of the olden time, and the smal] 
one of yesterday. Moses might with some reason have claimed a monopoly of 
Divine counsel. God has chosen him out from all other men to make known 
His will to him; but when Jethro, though an outsider, and one who had only 
good common sense on ‘his side, makes his suggestion, Moses does not scorn 
to listen to his advice, and take it, too. And the event showed that the Lord 
fully approved His servant’s course. —J. M. Gibson. 


21—24. (21) able men,/ lit. men of force, 7. e. of character and ability. 
such . . God,’ such as possess the three qualities of piety, veracity, and 
strict honesty, or incorruptness. Fear of the Lord a judge’s first requisite. 
truth, speaking the truth boldly, kindly, and impartially. covetousness,’ 
judges should not take bribes. and.. them, 7. e. Israel. rulers.. tens, 
prob. involving superior as well asinferior courts. (22) judge. . seasons,’ 
that justice may not be delayed. that .. matter, involving vital or im- 
portant issues. they, 7. e. the rulers. so.. thyself, and better for others. 
(23) endure,* lit. stand 7. e. continue in office and in strength. people.. 
peace, ‘‘in peace” means ‘cheerfully, contentedly.” The people will make 
the rest of the journey to Canaan quietly and without complaint. — Pulp. 
Com. (24) so.. voice, etc. Moses took the advice after the law had been 
given at Sinai, and the journeying was about to be resumed. See Deut. i. 
9-15.— Pulp. Com. 

Lessons. —1. That positions of trust should not be monopolized by the few. 
2. That the common crowds of men have unsuspected abilities. 3 That 
good men should not be prodigal of their physical and mental energy to the 
shortening of their lives,— Ewell. 


It is remarkable how I am relieved from pee him.”’— 


Jethro’s 
advice 


the reason 
of it 


c Nu. xf. 14; De. i. 
12. 


d Ex. iy. 16; xx. 19; 
De. v. 5. 


eDe. iv. 1; Ps. 
exliii. 8. 

e 
“* Advice is seldom 
welcome. Those 
who need it most 
like it least.’” 


v. 1%. J. Foster. 
Lect. ii, 208.. 


the nature 
of it 
f2Ch. xix. 5-10, 


g Ge. xiii. 18. 


h De, xvi. 19; Is. 
<XxXie los) er 


- |xxvili. 16; Ne. v. 


15; 28a. xxiii. 3. 


i Ac. vi. 3. 


k Nu. xi. 16, 17, 
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“Government is 
only a necessary 
evil, like other go- 
carts and crutches. 
All governin 


g 
overmuch kills the 


self-help and 
energy of the 
governed.’—W. 
Phillips. 


“God give us grace, 
Each in-his place, 
To bear his lot; 
And, murmuring 
not, 

Endure and wait 
and labor.’’ 
—dJ. G. Whittier. 


arting of 
oses and 
Jethro 


a De. i. 13-15. 
Db Nu. x. 29-30. 


“Farewell! God 
knows when we 
shall meet again. 
I have a _ faint, 
cold fear thrills 
through my veins, 
that almost freezes 
up the heat of life.” 
— Shakespeare. 


Mount Sinai 


Moses goes 

oe the mount 

ce Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. p. 42; Head- 
ley’s Sacr. Mts. p. 
87-40. 

d‘*There can be 
scarcely avy doubt 
that the last is the 
Mt. of the Lord ; 
every requirement 
of the sacred nar- 
rative is supplied, 
and every incident 
ill. by the features 
of the surrounding 
district.”’—Kitto. 

e De. xxxii. 11, 12; 
Is. Ixiii. 9; Ma. 
xxxiii. 37. 

f De. v.2; xxix. 9. 


g Ps. cxxxv. 4; De. 


vii. 6; Ti. ii. 14. 

h Ps. xxiv. 1: 1,12 
i Le. xx. 24-26; Is. 
Ixfipi2sat Coil: 
17; 1 Pe. li.5, 9; Re. 
i. 6; v. 9, 10, xx. 6. 


EXODUS. Chap. xix. 1-6, 

Jethro’s advice. — When we are over eager in our labors for present good, or 
what we think good, God sends some rugged Jethro — some warning sickness 
or calamitous loss, some sorrow that, passing through all our defenses, smites 
and cleaves our very heart. Not because He grudges our prosperity, or would 
abate our happiness, but because He would have us rise to that sacred rest 
and satisfying peace which even adversity cannot take away, He often sends 
a chastening whose message, if we will hear it, is, ‘‘ The thing that thou doest 
is not good. Thou wilt surely wear thyself away, and wastefully expend thy 
life on things which perish as you handle them. Turn ye at my reproof; for 
why should ye die?” — S. Coz. 


The difficulties of government. — 


Each pretty hand 
Can steer a ship becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends must know 
His tides, his currents, how to shift his sails ; 
What she will bear in foul, what in fair weather ; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop them ; 
What strands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten her ; 
The forces, and the natures of all winds, 
Gusts, storms, and tempests: when her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. — Ben Jonson. 


25—27. (25, 26) and .. people, etc.,* see vss. 21, 22. ‘‘The ‘rulers’ were 
not merely judges, but ‘heads’ of their respective companies, on the march 
and in the battle-field (Num. xxxi. 14). Thus the organization was at once 
civil and military.”—- Pulp. Com. (27) depart, sent away with customary 
formalities, he.. land,’ Midian, where afterwards Moses met with his son, 
or brother Hobab. 

The co-operation of the laity in the government and work of the Church 
(vs. 25).—I. By the co-operation of Christian laymen in the practical work of 
the Church, the clergy are enabled to give more time and thought to the 
work of public instruction. II. The labors of a layman for the spiritual good 
of others are sometimes more influential than those of the clergymen, as being 
gratuitous and unprofessional. III. The combination of lay with clerical 
agency constitutes an admirable means for carrying the influence of the 
Church and of religion into the affairs of ordinary life — Caird. 

Jethro.— The visit must have formed an important era in Jethro’s life, and 
though we know of no particular authority for the statement of the Chaldee 
version, that he returned to make proselytes of his children, and of the people 


of his land, yet nothing would be more natural than that he should endeavor 
to impart to others the deep religious impressions which had doubtless been 
made upon hisown mind. From Num. x, 29, it would appear that his son 
Hobab, who probably came with him to the camp, remained with Moses in 
compliance with his own request.— Bush. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—6, (1) month, moon. ‘‘The month Sivan, corresponding nearly with 
our June.” the.. Sinai, wilderness of Sinai, district at the S. end of pen- 
insula formed by Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, in the midst of wh. is a group of 
mountains called Horeb, of which one is Sinai. (2) Rephidim, see xvii. 1, 8. 
pitched, in the plain of Er-Rahah.* (3) mountain, three mts. Serbal, Jebel- 
Musah, Ras-es-Sufsafeh.? (4) on. . wings,‘ (compare Deut. xxxii. 11), where 
the metaphor is expanded. The strength and might of God’s sustaining care, 
and its loving tenderness, are brought out. brought .. myself, ‘ brought 
you,” 7. @., ‘to Sinai, the mount of God, where it pleases me to reveal myself.” 
— Pulpit Commentary. (5) if. . obey. . keep,’ etc., Divine love and 
favor conditioned. then. . treasure,’ it denotes a possession of which 
the owner is peculiarly choice, one on which his heart is set, and which he 
neither shares with others nor resigns to the care of others.— Bush. for. . 
mine,’ to give to whom I will—they alone shall be his ‘‘ peculiar people” 
(Deut xiv. 2). (6) a.. priests,’ a royal priesthood. and. . nation, com- 
prising holy people, laws, institutions. 


Deliverance of Israel (vs. 4).— ‘On eagle’s wings.” The qualities of the 
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Chap. xix. 7—9. EXODUS. 


209 


eagle admirably depict —I. The power with which God had delivered Israel. 
The eagle the most powerful bird of prey of ancient times, II. The astonishing 
quickness of this deliverance. The eagle most rapid in flight. III. The 
majesty which God had displayed in His intervention. The eagle soars the 
highest, and is the most majestic in its aérial courses. IV. The tender care 
of God towards Israel. The eagle is one of the most tender of birds to its 


The plain derives its 
name Rahah from its level character ; it is flat as the palm (rahah) of the open 
hand. There are fully 400 acres of the plain proper exactly facing the mount 
and sloping down to it with just such a gentle inclination as would best enable 
a large number of people to see at once. The area of four hundred acres 
would accommodate with ease about two millions of spectators at the ample 
allowance of asquare yard each, and besides this there is a considerable further 
open space extending northwestward from the watershed or crest of the plain, 
but still in sight of the mount —the very spot it may be to which the trem- 
bling Israelites ‘‘ removed and stood afar off” when they feared to come nigh 
unto the cloud and the thick darkness, when they said unto Moses, ‘* Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear; but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
— Palmer. 


7—9. (7) came . . people, that by the elders he might reach the rest 
laid . . faces, ‘‘a Hebraism, meaning simply ‘before them.’” (8) all. . 
together, unanimous acceptance of covenant. all... do,*7.e. ‘‘ we will 
obey His voice indeed, and keep His covenant” (see vs. 5). (9)I.. cloud,’ 
dark to be visible, not so bright as to ‘‘ blind with excess of light.” 

The prophet’s message and the people’s reply (vss. 7, 8). —I. The message : 
«<All the words of the Lord.” 1. Not his own words, but the Lord’s. Hence 
he would feel his responsibility, exercise his memory, and faithfully discharge 
his trust (He. iii. 2); 2. No alteration of the message: ‘‘all the words.” With- 
out exception, addition, or perversion. II. The answer: “all that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.” 1. A promise; 2. A unanimous promise; 3. A 
promise laid before the Lord. 

Plain preaching. — A good minister had long preached to the same congre- 
gation without much apparent good result, It was a source of deep grief of 
soul to the pastor, who longed to see sinners converted. While studying on 
the matter one Saturday morning, after he had finished writing his sermon, 
the thought occurred to him, ‘‘ Perhaps I shoot too high ; I will go down and 
see if Betty can understand it.” Betty was a pious servant girl. He went to 
the kitchen, and called Betty to come and hear his sermon. She hesitated. 
He insisted. She came. He read a few sentences, and asked her, ‘‘ Do you 
understand that?” ‘*No.” He repeated the idea in simpler language, and 
asked if she saw it ? —‘‘I see it a little, minister.” He again simplified. She 
saw it more clearly, and showed deep interest ; but said to him, ‘‘ Plain it a 
little more.” And once more hesimplified. Then she exclaimed with ecstasy, 
«© Now I see it; now I understand it!” He returned tu his study, and re- 
wrote his sermon in that simple style that Betty could understand. On Sab- 
bath morning he went to church fearing and trembling, lest his people would 
be disgusted with his sermon, but fully resolved to try the experiment. He 
preached it. All was attention as never before. Many eyes were filled with 
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‘** Rarth has scarce- 
ly an acre that 
does not remind 
us of actions that 
have long pre- 
ceded our own, 
and its clustering 
tombstones loom 
up like reefs of the 
eternal shore, to 
show us where so 
many human 
barks have struck 
down.” 


ice is, and serve 
o.°— WwW. L. 


he lays the 
message 

before the 
people, and 
their reply 
before God 
ale v. 27; xxvi. 
b Ex. xxiv. 15, 163 
Ps.» xviii 11,512's 
Ma. xvii. 5. 
“The minister 
should preach as if 
he felt that al- 
though the con- 
gregation own the 
church, and have 
bought the pews, 
they have not 
bought him. His 
soul is worth no 
more than any 
other man’s, but 
it is all he has, and 
he cannot be ex- 
pected to sell it for 
a salary. The 
terms are by no 
meansequal. Ifa 
parishioner does 
not like the preach- 
ing, he can go else- 
where and get 
another pew, but 
the preacher can- 
not get another 
soul,” — Chapin 
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the people to 
come before 
God 

a Le. xix. 2; Josh. 
iii. 5; vii. 13; 
xii. 28, 29. 


b Ge. xxxv. 2; He. 
xX. 22. 


@ lsiGaeea, 21h Zale 
Ko. iii. 20. 


d Joel li. 16; 1 Co. 
vii. 5. 


“pr. Stanley 
speaks of the low 
line of alluvial 
mounds at. the 
foot of the cliff 
of Ras Safsafeh ar 


exactly answering 
to the bounds 
which were to 


-keep the people off 
from touching the 
mount; but the 
bounds here 
spoken of were to 
be set up by 
Moses."’--Spk. Com. 


God descends 
on Sinai 

2 Re. iv. 5; viii. 5, 
xi. 19, 

f Me. xi, 21. 
Nether, beneath, 
lower; A.—S. ni- 
thera, comp. of 
nither, below. 

g De. iv. 11; xxxiii. 


23 

hPs. Ixviii. 7, 8; 
Jud. v. 5; He. xii. 
265, Ps: exjiv. 5, 
“The whole dis- 
trict is called 
Horeb in Scripture, 
which uniformly 
preserves the dis- 
tinction between 
Sinai and Horeb, 
by using ‘on 
Sinai” and ‘in 
Horeb.’ The prep. 
osition «upon is 
frequently used in 
reference to 
Sinai, but not once 
in reference to 
Horeb,—a_ clear 
indication that 
Sinai was the 
mountain, and 


Horeb the region,’’|: 


—Bonar. 


warning 
against 
heedlessness 
répeated 


® lobey. 


EXODUS. Chap. xix. 10—25. 


tears, and sinners began to cry out, ‘‘What must I do?” He changed his 
style of language thenceforth, and the Lord blessed his labors abundantly. — 
Beecher. 

10—15. (10) sanetify,+ or ‘‘purify them.” The Israelites seem to have 
purified themselves by washing. to-day .. to-morrow, the fourth and 
fifth of Sivan, according tc the Jewish tradition, the Decalogue having been 
given upon the sixth.— Pulp. Com. let .. clothes,’ as an outward sign of 
inward purification. (11) ready, in heart and mind, to hear, remember, and 
sight . . people, ‘‘that a visible manifestation of the Divine pres- 
ence is intended appears, from verses 16 and 18.”— Pulp. Com. (12) bounds 
. . about, limits beyond wh. they should not pass. whosoever .. death,¢ 
vividly to teach the holiness of God and reverence for Him. (13) shot 
through, transfixed with dart. they .. mount, 7. e. those to whom the 

rivilege belonged. (14) Moses, having received these instructions. sancti- 
hed . . Clothes, see vs. 10. (15) ready .. day, etc.,4 their minds to be 
wholly absorbed by the work of preparation. 

Salutary bounds. — A traveler relates that, when passing through an Aus- 
trian town, his attention was directed to a forest on a slope near the road, and 
he was told that death was the penalty of cutting down one of those trees. 
He was incredulous until he was further informed that they were the protec- 
tion of the city, breaking the force of the descending avalanche which, with- 
out this natural barrier, would sweep over the homes of thousands. Whena 
Russian army was there and began to cut away the fence for fuel, the inhabi- 
tants besought them to take their dwellings instead, which was done. Such, 
he well thought, are the sanctions of God’s moral law. On the integrity and 
support of that law depends the safety of the universe. ‘‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” is a merciful proclamation. ‘‘He that offends in one 
point is guilty of all,” is equally just and benevolent. To transgress once is 
to lay the axe at the root of the tree which represents the security and peace 
of every loyal soul in the wide dominions of the Almighty. — Family 
Treasury. 


16--20. (16) thunders,’ voices. trembled, / at what they heard and saw, 
(17) stood . . mount,? see vs. 12, ‘‘ between the first tents and the ‘fence 
which Moses had erected close to the mount. Into this vacant space Moses 
now led ‘the people.’” -— Pulp. Com. (18) mount .. smoke, Jit. ‘‘smoked 


all of it.” the .. greatly,* terrors of the scene heightened by an actual 
earthquake. (19) when .. louder, the preconcerted signal, vs. 18. (20) 
Lord . . mount, in fire, 


The voice of God (vs. 19). — Observe —I. God so heralds His revelations as 
to leave no room for doubt. Look at—1. The testimony of nature at Sinai; 
2. The witnesses for Jesus— angels and a star ; 38. The miraclesof Jesus. II. 
This voice spoke fifty days after the Passover, and was commemorated by the 
apostolic Pentecost. A voice and a tongue —the voice of God and a tongue 
of fire—— were the armament of the Church. By our testimony we conquer. 
III. God trains us by the Law for the Gospel. First tutelage, then freedom ; 
the letter, then the spirit ; Moses, then Christ ; the natural, then the spiritual. 
The law our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. IV. God’s voice indicates 
some marked movement. 1. Atthe bush, deliverance ; 2. On Sinai, the Law ; 
3. At Christ’s baptism, the entrance on public ministry; 4. At the Trans- 
figuration, the type of coming glory. Learn—‘‘Hear ye Him” in (1), His 
word ; (2) His church ; (8) His spirit. — Fowler. \ 
Thunder storm at Mount Sinat. — Every ball, as it burst, with the roar of a 
cannon, seemed to awaken a series of distinct echoes on every side; oe 
they swept like a whirlwind among the higher mountains, becoming faint as 
some mighty peak intervened, and bursting with undiminished volume 
through some yawning cleft, till the very ground trembled with the concussion. 
It seemed as if the mountains of the whole peninsula were answering 
one another in a chorus of the deepest bass. Ever and anon a flash of light- 
ning dispelled the pitchy darkness, and lit up the mount as if it had been day ; 
then, after the interval of a few seconds, came the peal of thunder, bursting 
like a shell, to scatter its echoes to the four quarters of the heavens, and over- 
powering for a moment the loud howlings of the wind. — Stewart. 


4 Ex. iii. 5; 1 Sa. 
vi. 19. 


21—25, (21) charge, warn. 


lest . . gaze,‘ in their curiosity forgettin 
the command. See vs. 12. : = . 


(22) priests, prob. those perh. the firstborn) who 


Chap. xx. 1-3. EXODUS. 

discharged priestly functions before the office itself was definitely established. 
sanctify ..them,* ‘the meaning is, that considering the force of their 
example, the obedience which they were to evince was to be so conscientious 
that it would be considered a ‘sanctification’ of themselves in the sight of 
God. Comp. Lev. x, 3.""— Bush. (24) away . . down, God repeats warnings 


to save His people. Both the priests and the people were to be again solemnly|, 


warned that it would be death to break through the fence. 
warning, see vss.12, 21. 

Reverential coming before God.—A duty —I. Marked by preparation (vs. 15). 
II. Universally binding : priests as well as people (vs. 22). III. To be spiritually 
discharged. Not in a spirit of idle curiosity (vs. 21). IV. Fraught with danger 
to the careless. Learn the great difference between worship under the law 
and the gospel. That marked by fear; this by love. Draw nigh with rever- 
ence, boldness, yet with godly fear (He. xii. 18-24). 

Communion with God.— The windows of Somerset House that face the 
Strand are all double-cased, so as to deaden the roar of the traffic outside. It 
would be impossible to do mental work unless some such system were adopted. 
There is but one way to be ‘‘in the world and not of it ;” it isto be shut in with 
God, away from the din of its cares, temptations, and strifes. Outside, con- 
fusion, he Oe inside, quiet, peace, under the shadow of the Almighty. 

ib. Ill, 


(25) spake, the 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—8. (1)God-. . words,’ God, not Moses, the Author of the Law. ‘The 
utterances of Sinai are unlike anything in the entire range of Egyptian litera- 
ture.” (2)I.. God, etc.,° He reminds them of what He had done as an 
incentive to attention and grateful obedience. (8) thou, the use of the 
second person singular indicates that each individual was required to obey. 
no. . gods,? as objects of love, trust, worship. before me,’ in preference 
to Me, in the place of Me, lit. before My face, only one God. 

No other gods before me.—1. The help of the true God, Jehovah-Jesus. 
should be sought by us to overthrow our false gods. By that very act we 
should offer rightful allegiance, and, in so doing, consecrate our life to the 
rightful service of Him who is our rightful King. 2. How watchful we 
should be in this earth, where the false gods are not only plenty, but exactly 
after the fashion of our own depraved hearts! It was said of Athens that at 
each corner there was a new god, and some have even said that in population 
Athens had more gods than men. It is so with our unseen gods of the unre- 
generate heart. They abound with different names and different characters. 
according to the taste and characters of different men. 3. The Word of God 
ought to be in our hands all the while. This is the only offensive weapon 
against our false gods. — H. Crosby. : 

God supplemented. — ‘‘ No other gods before Me.” That is, ‘‘ No other gods 
in My presence; in sight of Me.” God will not share His sovereignty with 
any being. And this is the commonest way of breaking this commandment 
in ourday. There is no danger of breaking it through over-loving a fellow- 
creature, through loving a child, or a wife, or a parent, or a friend, too 
dearly. Itis a frightful error to suppose that. But itis possible for us to 
think that God’s power must be supplemented by man’s power, by man’s 
influence, by man’s wealth, by man’s work. A pastor may lean on God — 
and arich member of his congregation; but not without breaking the first 
commandment. A politician may think that, besides God’s favor, he must 
have popular favor, to give him success. A businessman may have it in his 
mind that public sentiment — even against strict right — must be yielded to 
in his business, although he believes in God as above all. A parent may feel 
that fashion and wealth have a power that cannot be dispensed with in giving 
his child a desirable place in life. A professed Christian may feel that Jesus 
Christ will save him, if only he does enough for his own salvation. All these 
are ways of breaking the first commandment; not very uncommon ways, 
either!— H. C. Trumbull. Iam the Lord thy God. —A friend calling on the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, during his last illness, said to him, ‘‘ Sir, you have 
given us many good advices; pray, what are you now doing with your own 
soul?” “I am doing with it.” said he, ‘‘ what I did forty years ago: I am 
resting on that word, ‘I am the Lord thy God;’ and on this I mean to die.” 
To another he said, ‘‘ The covenant is my charter, and if it had not been for 
that blessed word, ‘Iam the Lord thy God,’ my hope and strength had 


all 
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“Turks carefully 
collect every scrap 
paper that 
comesin their way, 
because the name 
of God may be 
written thereon.”’ 
— Richter. 


“ My son,” 
Nushirvan, 
of Persia, in the 
directions of his 
last will to his suc- 
cessor, ‘present 
yourself often at 
the gate of heaven 
to implore its suc- 
cor in' your need, 
but purify your 
soul beforehand.’’ 
Bib. Ml, 


the moral law 


first com- 
mandment 


bDe. v. 22. 
c Hos. xiii. 4. 


d Jer. xxxv. ; 
xxv. 6; De. vi. 14; 
2 Ki. xvii. 85; xix. 
17, 18. 


ek Co. viii. 5, 6; 
Eph. iv. 6; Jas. 
iv. 4. 


“ There is the same 
love in the Law as 
in the Gospel; the 
difference is only 
in expression; as 
when I warn one 
against venturing 
into the roaring 
flood, and when 
on his leaping 
madly in, I follow 
tosave him. In the 
Law, love warns; 
in the cross it re- 
deems. Both are 
the true mirror of 
Him who thus de- 
fines His own 
character. — ‘ God 
is love.’ ’--Guthrie. 


God hath written 
alaw and gospel: 
the law to humble 
us, and the gospel 
to raise us up; the 
law to convince us 
of our misery, and 
the gospel to con- 
vince us of His 
mercy; the law to 
discover sin, and 
the gospel to dis- 
cover faith and 


Christ.—J. Mason. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xx. 4—7. 
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the second 


perished from the Lord.” A little afterwards he breathed out his soul into 
the hands of his living Redeemer. Happy the man that is in such a state! 
Happy the man whose God is the Lord! — Whitecross. 


4—6. (4) graven, carved. image,‘ likeness, representation. of .. heaven, 
as heavenly bodies, etc. or .. earth, as men oranimals. or. . water, 


commandment |fishes, reptiles, etc. The triple division used embraces the whole material 


a De. iv. 16, 18 


universe. The Egyptians worshiped animals and their images. (5) thou. . 
them,’ nor even worship Jehovah Himself by means of them. jealous,¢ God 


i|'* will not give his glory to another” (see Isa. xlii. 8, xlviii. 11). He will notsutfer 


epi Y : Lee any rival for divine honors. visiting, etc.,? this by the outworking of natural 
xxxiii. 52. law. (6) merey, etc.,¢ God more abundant in mercy than in wrath. keep 
bE ii. 24: ° commandments, ‘“‘ Thus only is love shown.” Compare John xiv. 15-21; 1 
Josh xxiii. 7. John ii. 5; 2 John 6. 


c Ex. xxxiv. 14; 
24 

rb le 

xxiv. 19. 


d Jer. ii. 9; Nu. 
xiv. 18, 383; Job 
Xx 9 Len xx. OF 
xxvi. 39-42; 1 Ki. 
xxi. 29; Is. xiv. 20, 
BtIxv. 6; 7. 


Josh 


_ The second commandment. — Observe precisely what this second command- 
ment forbids. (1) And, first, negatively: It does not forbid all use of art in 


8’ |worship. For Jehovah Himself commanded Moses to adorn the tabernacle 


with figures of cherubim, and trees, and flowers, and pomegranates, and bells, 
and all manner of cunning workmanship. The imaging faculty, or faculty of 
making images— imagination in the primary sense of the term — is itself a 
Divine endowment, and must therefore be cultivated. (2) What, then, does 
the second commandment forbid? It forbids all idclatrous representations of 
Deity (see John iv. 24). We must worship God according to His nature; His 
nature is spiritual, and, therefore, we must worship Him spiritually — spirit- 


é De. vil. 9;° Ps. 
Ixxxix. 34; Jo. xiv. 
21 PROwexto20; 
Mic. vii. 18-20. 


‘** A man is anom- 
nibus in which all 
his ancestors are 
seated.” 


He is truly learned 
that doeth the will 
of God, and for- 
saketh his own 
will.— The Imita. 
of Christ. 


the third 
commandment 


‘ Profaneness is a 
brutal vice. He 
who indulges in 
it is no gentleman. 
I care not what his 
stamp may be in 
society. Icare not 
what clothes he 
wears; or what 
culture he boasts. 
Despite all his re- 
finement, the light 
and habitual tak- 
ing of God’s name 
betrays a coarse 
nature and a brutal 
will.”’ — Chapin. 


A coachman, 
pointing to one of 
his horses, said to 
@ traveler, “ That 
horse, sir, knows 


wise, not image-wise ; for only what is spiritual in us can worship what is 
spiritual above us. — Bib. Ill. 

Inherited character. — An old man died a few years agoin the Massachu- 
setts State prison. He was seventy-six years old, and had spent the last eight 
years of his life in a cell in that gloomy gaol. His wife for years had been a 
prisoner there too, and so had his daughter, and seven of his sons. Were not 
“ the iniquities of the father visited upon the children?” In that same State, 
seventy years ago, a good minister died, who for forty-one years had been a 
beloved pastor over the same church. He was the fourteenth eldest son of 
that same name and family who had been a preacher of the gospel. Since his 
death, one hundred of his descendants have Been Christians, and eight of his 
sons and grandsons have also been ministers. Through that blessed family, 
for many long years, the Great Father of love has been ‘‘showing mercy to 
thousands in them that love Him and keep His commandments.” — Bib. Ill. 


7. take, use, repeat, employ. 
oaths; (3) general profanity. 

Wrong using of the sacred Name. — This is seen —I. In profane swearing, 
which betrays absence of right thought towards God— the Almighty Creator, 
the bountiful Provider, the gracious Redeemer. Men would not so speak of 
earthly parents, friends, etc. II. In light conversation, as in godless speaking 
of the book, the day, the works, etc., on which God’sname is stamped. This 
shows irreverence towards the highest, holiest, and best Being. Anon. We want 
reverence in the house of prayer—reverence in attitude, reverence in 
demeanor, reverence in worship. — W. J. Woods. 

Punishment of impiety. — It was near the close of one of those storms that 
deposit such a volume of snow upon the earth, that a middle-aged man, in 
one of the southern counties of Vermont, seated himself at a large fire in a 
log house. He was crossing the Green Mountains from the western to the 
eastern side ; he had stopped at the only dwelling of man, in a distance of 
more than twenty miles ; he was determined to reach his dwelling on the 
eastern side that day. In reply to a kind invitation to tarry in the house, 
and not dare the horrors of the increasing storm, he declared that he would 
go, and that the Almighty was not able to prevent him. His words were 
heard above the howling of the tempest. He travelled from the mountain 
valley where he had rested, over one ridge, and one more intervened between 
him and his family. The labor of walking in the snow must have been 
great, as its depth became near the stature of a man; yet he kept on, and 
arrived within a few yards of the last summit, from whence he could have 
looked down upon his dwelling. But he never reached it. He was found 
dead near a large tree, partly supported by its trunk ; his body bent forward, 
and his ghastly intent features told the stubbornness of his purpose to overpass 
that little eminence. The Almighty had prevented him, — the currents of 


in vain, / (1) lightly, frivolously; (2) false 
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his life’s blood were frozen. For more than thirty years that tree stood by B. co. 1491. 
the solitary road, scarred to the branches with names, letters, and hiero- Sper 


glyphics of death, to warn the traveler that he trod over a spot of fearful root Tyee, fd 
interest. — Bib. Treas. plied the traveler ; 


* and so does your 
8—i1. The institution of the Sabbath dates, at any rate, from the giving of Maker."—Bib. Il. 
the manna (ch. xvi. 23). Its primeval institution, which has been thought 
to be implied in Gen. ii. 8, is uncertain. — Pulp. Com. remember, implies 
more than the mere mental act of memory, as it is the only Hebrew word|the fourth 
equivalent to our celebrate or commemorate, importing that it was to be|command- 
remembered by appropriate observances.— Bush. the .. day, i. e. the day|ment 
of rest (fr. toil, etc.). to. . holy,’ 7.e., tosanctify orsetitapart. (9) six. . 
labour,° ‘‘Thou shalt not labor more than six (consecutive) days.” do. . 
work, thy proper, lawful work. So as to have the Sabbath free for the wor- 
ship and service of God. (10) but .. day,’ 7. e. the seventh day shall 
be a day of holy rest dedicated to religion. thou .. work, save works ofl py. xxxi. 13, 14; 
necessity and mercy, thou. . son, etc., do not employ others on what is|Le. xix. 3, 30. 
unlawful for thyself. stranger, proselyte. that .. gates, neighbors 
should share in our privileges. (11) six days, etc., see Ge. ii. 2,3. Two 
vows assigned for the observance of the Sabbath in the books of the Law. 
(1) That the work of creation took six days and God rested the seventh and 
sanctified it. (2) That God brought the Israelites out of Egypt and gave them 
a time of rest after a time of toil (see Deut. v. 15). bDe. v. 12; Is. 
Duties enjoined. —1. The duty of work. This is man’s normal condition. |lviii. 18. 
(1) For the soil’s sake. Nature’s capacities are latent as well as vast, and need 
the quickening, unfolding, marshalling power of a tireless, and skilful labor. 
(2) For man’s own sake. He who does not use his faculties is as though he 
had none. Indolence and barbarism go hand in hand. (8) For God’s sake. 
Stewardship. 2. The duty of rest. The seventh day is to be a day of rest for 
the body, jaded with the toils of the week: a day of rest for the mind, jaded|c Bx. xxiii. 12, 
with the cares of the week: a day of rest for the heart, jaded with the griefs|¥**1. 1; bee care 
of the week. 38. The duty of worship. ‘Keep it holy.” The Sabbath, if Ixy; 26+ Ta! xii. 4 
may so say, is God’s weekly toll on mankind. the periodical tribute which He 
demands in token of human fealty. — G. D. Boardman. 
Result of a weekly rest. — ‘‘ Tell me,” said a gentleman, addressing a clean, 
tidy cabman, ‘‘ how is it that some of the men on the stand look so smarton a 
Monday morning — they have clean shirts, and are much happier-looking than 
the other men ; and their horses are sprightlier, too. Whatisthe cause of thelg prez. xx. 19: 
contrast?” ‘‘Oh, they aresix-day men, sir. They have green plates; their cabs|Ex. xxxi. 13; Ne. 
don’t run on Sundays; both men and horses have now a weekly rest. That’s|xiii. 16-19. 
the reason why they are not jaded like the others, sir.” — Bib. lll. Honoring 
the Sabbath. — Dr. Edward W. Hitchcock says: ‘‘ While I was minister of 
the American chapel in Paris, General Grant was invited by the President of 
the Republic of France to occupy the grand stand at ‘ Le Grand Prix,’ the 
great day of the races, which comes on Sunday. Such an invitation from 
the chief magistrate of a great nation is an honor which is almost a command. 
But General Grant, replying in a note to the President, said in substance, ‘ It 
is not in accordance with the custom of my countrymen, or with the spirit of 
my religion, to spend Sunday in this way. I beg that you will permit me to 
decline the honor.’ Instead of accepting the invitation, he attended public 
worship at the American chapel.’’ — Bib. Ji. 


O Day most calm, most bright, “Sunday, _— that 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, aey hg te 
The indorsement of supreme delight, earth, so full of 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood ; beautiful repose, 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay! he Serre tee ane 
The week were dark, but for thy light! Shenae ald eat 
Thy torch doth show the way. enly mind.””—Ma- 
Sundays the pillars are AM Sala 
On which heaven’s palace arched lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders The only worthy 
Of God's rich garden ; that is bare obedience is that 
Which parts their ranks and orders. needed ri pect 


— George Herbert. '|0. Hughes. 
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B. c. 1491. 
the fifth 
command- 
ment 
aDe. v. 16; Ma. 
xv.4; Mk. vii. i0. 
b Eph. vi. 2. 
“The voice of 
parents is the 


voice of gods, for 
to their children 
they are heaven’s 
lieutenants ” — 
Shakespeare. 


“*T do not like pun- 
ishments. You 
wiil never torture 
a child into duty; 
but a_ sensible 
ehild will dread 
the frown of a ju- 
dicious mother 
more than all the 
rods, dark rooms, 
and scolding 
school mistresses in 
the universe.” —- 
H. K. White. 


the sixth 
command- 
ment 


Ma. vy. 21, 22; 
Jo. iii. 15; Ro. xii 
9; 1 Pe. iv. 15. 


iG 


“From the earliest 
dawn of policy to 
this day, the in- 
vention of men 
has been improv- 
ing the art of mur- 
der, from = clubs 
and stones to the 


the seventh 
command- 
ment 


d2Sa. xii. 10; Ma. 
Vi Gon Er exis 14, 
xxxi. 3; Jer. v. 7-9; 
Eph. v. 3-7; Col. 
iii, 5; 1 Thess. iv. 
5-7; 2 Pe. ii. 9-14; 
Re. xxin Ss 


**Human _ brutes, 
like other beasts, 
findsnaresand 
poison in the pro- 
visions of life and 
are allured by 
their appetites to 
their destruc- 
tion.” — Swift. 


EXODUS, Chap. xx. 12—14. 


12. honour,* respect, esteem, obey. that .. long,’ filial obedience not 
only secures the Divine blessing directly, but tends to lengthen life—(1) By 
saving youth from perils; (2) and manhood fr. that violation of law to which 
a spirit of disobedience tends. ‘‘ The objection that good sons are not always 
long-lived is futile. God governs the universe by general, not by universal 
laws.’’ — Pulp. Com. em 

Obedience to parents. —I. This commandment is an express and positive 
injunction of Almighty God to the active exercise of a specified duty, with 
the promise of a particular blessing attached to it, as a reward. It is ‘“‘the 
first commandment with promise.” II. Of the importance of the injunction 
we have further ample evidence in the attention bestowed on it by inspired 
writers. III. Our Lord Himseif has recommended it to all, by the sanction 
of His own most holy example. — W. Layng. ? 

Honoring parents. — A little boy hearing a party of gentlemen applauding 
the sentiment ‘‘an honest man is the noblest work of God,” boldly said. 
‘*No;” and being asked, ‘‘ What do you think is the noblest work of God?” 
said, ‘‘My mother.” That boy made a good man. Who can doubt it?— 
Anec. Illus. of Old Test. Parent and child. —The command is reflexive. It 
speaks to the child and says, ‘‘ Honor;” but in that very word it springs 
back upon the parent and says, ‘‘ Be honorable ; because in your honorable- 
ness your child shall grow reverent.” Of all things in this world the soul of 
areverent child is the most beautiful and precious, and therefore of all 
things in this world honorable parents are the most important. One thing 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. Parental goodness must be genuine and 
unaffected, of the heart, flowing easily through the life, in order to evoke rev- 
erence. — W. Senior. 


13. kill, take life violently or unjustly in the sense usually called murder. 
The Israelite was told that to take human life is a crime, which God forbids. 
The law of mercy.—1. In preferring the old Prayer Book reading ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder,” the revisers have done well. Killing may be no murder. 
The right of self-defense belongs both to the individual and the community. 


2. Human life is sacred, but not so sacred as the end for which it is given, 


viz., that man created in the image of God should do His will. That is the 
paramount obligation. The will of God may make it right for us to lay down 
our lives, or right to defend them at the cost of death to others. — W. T. Woods. 

Refusing to fight a duel. — Colonel Gardiner, having received a challenge to 
fight a duel, made the following truly noble and Christian reply: ‘“‘I fear 
sinning, though you know, sir, I do not fear fighting ;” thus showing his con- 
viction of a fact too often forgotten, that the most impressive manifestation 
of courage is to ‘“‘ obey God rather than man.” — Bib. Ill. Evil of murder. — 
It 7s an awful thing to send a man unprepared into eternity. And hence 
Shakespeare is, as always, true to human nature, when, in Hamlet, he makes 


—|the ghost dwell so much on the fact that he was killed — 


““With all his sins broad blown, 
Unhouselled, unanointed, unannealed.” 
— Gilfillan. 


14, adultery,’ our second duty towards our neighbor is to respect the bond 
on which the family is based, and that conjugal honor which to the true man 
is dearer than life. 

Sensuality. —1,. “Be sure that you keep a narrow watch over your 
senses. For those are the sluices which, instead of letting in pleas- 
ant streams to refresh, do commonly let in nothing but mud to pollute the 
soul. 2. Addict thyself to sobriety and temperance ; and, by these, beat down 
thy body and keep it in subjection to thy reason and religion. 38. Continually 
exercise thyself in some honest and lawful employment. Lust grows active 
when we grow idle. 4. Be earnest and frequent in prayer : and, if thou some- 
times joinest fasting with thy prayers, they will be shot up to heaven with a 
clearer strength. For this sin of ancleanness is one of those devils that goes 
not out but by fasting and prayer. God is a God of purity. Instantly beg of 
Him that He would send down His pure and chaste Spirit into thy heart, to 
cleanse thy thoughts and thy affections from all unclean desires. — Bp. E. 
Hopkins. 

Value of purity.— A Greek maid, being asked what fortune she would 
bring her husband, answered: ‘I will bring him what is more valuable than 
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any treasure —a heart unspotted, a virtue without a stain, which is all that 
descended to me from my parents.” No woman could have a more valuable 
dowry! — Bib. Til. 


15. steal,* by force or craft deprive another of his property. Our third 
duty towards our neighbor is to respect his rights in possessions. 

The eighth commandment considered in reference to motives and desires. — 
We will—I. Strongly insist on the controlling influence of motives and 
desires. II. Lay down as a positive truth that stealing rests not with the 
mere act — that its guilt is not limited to its notoriety or extent, but is charge- 
able where, and in a way, little suspected. Instance, the man of business, the 
man of slander, the self-plunderer. 
be broken in respect even to God Himself. 
the price ” of our obligations to God, be that part small or great, a robbery ? 
IV. Consider how very far short we may be in theory or practice of the true 
spirit and meaning of this precept. — Poole. 

An example of honesty. — Speaking of the early American prairie settle- 
ments, a modern historian says: ‘‘ Theft was almost unknown ; the pioneers 
brought with them the same rigid notions of honesty which they had previ- 
ously maintained. A man in Mancoupin county left his wagon, loaded with 
corn, stuck in the prairie mud for two weeks near a frequented road, When 
he returned he found some of his corn gone, but there was money enough tied 
in the sacks to pay for what was taken. — Bib. Ill. Honesty. — We must resist 
little temptations. Everything must have a beginning. I remember reading 
once about. a man who was going to be hung for robbery and murder. On the 
scaffold, he said he began to steal by taking a farthing from his mother’s 
pocket while she was asleep. Many children begin to steal at the sugar-bow]l 
or the cake-basket. To take the smallest thing that does not belong to us, 
without permission, is stealing. And, then, there is another thing to do: we 
must pray to God to keep us from temptation. — R.Newton. True honesty. — 
There is an anecdote told of a brave general of the American Revolution, that 
he one day overheard the remark of a grandson that ‘‘ he hoped to be middling 
honest.” The old gentleman stopped, turned short upon the speaker, and 
broke out: ‘‘ What is that I hear? Middling honest ! let me never hear again 


III. Show that this commandment may|5 
Is not the “ withholding part of|25: 


such a word from your lips. Strictly honest is the only thing you ought ever 
to think of being.” — Bib. Til. 


16. thou. . . neighbour,* two kinds of false witness, public and private, 
either (1) by bearing testimony in a court of justice, or (2) giving currency to 
false reports in common conversation. 

Bearing false witness. — This is done —I. When one commits perjury in a 
court of justice. The crime of which consists in—1. The injury done to the 
case prejudiced ; 2. The depreciation of the value of judicial swearing; 3. 
The shaking of public confidenve in judicial proceedings. II. When one 
testifies falsely to character. By which—1. Employers are deceived; 2. 
The worthy are prevented obtaining an honest livelihood ; 3. The unworthy 
are helped to situations for which they are incompetent or morally disqualt- 
fied. III. When one aids in the circulation of slander. 

The ninth commandment. — This commandment requires us, as the Cate- 
chism says, ‘‘to keep our tongues from evil-speaking, lying and slandering.” 
Slandering means saying anything that will injure the character of another 
person. There was a company of ladies once at the house of a clergyman. 
‘As he entered the room he heard them speaking in a low voice of an absent 
friend. ‘‘She’s very odd,” saysone. ‘‘ Yes, very singular, indeed,” says 
another. ‘‘ Do you know, she often does so and so?” says a third, mention- 
ing certain things to her discredit. The clergyman asked whoit was. When 
told, he said, ‘‘ Oh yes, she is odd ; she’s very odd « she’s remarkably singular. 
Why, would you believe it?” he added, in aslow, impressive manner ; ‘‘she 
was never heard to speak ill of any absent friend!” — Bib. Ill. Scandal. — 
The story is told of a woman who freely used her tongue to the scandal 
of others, and made confession to the priest of what she had done. He gave 
her a ripe thistle top, and told her to go out in various directions and 
scatter the seed, one by one. Wondering at the penance, she obeyed, and 
then, returned and told her confessor. To her amazement, he bade her go 
back and gather the scattered seeds ; and when she objected that it would be 
impossible, he replied, that it would be still more difficult to gather up and 


B. oc, 1491. 


the eighth 
command- 
ment 


a Le. xix) 11, 13fe 
De. v.19; Ex. 


xxii. 1-4;’Pr. xxii. 
Ro 20) xxviii. (8, 
24; Josh. vii. 24; 
aps Pr. xxixees, 


xxx 8,924 Co “ils 
10; 1 Thess. iv. 6; 
Eph. iv. 28. 


“Virtuosi have 
been long _ re- 
marked to have 
little conscience in 
their favorite pur- 
suits A man will 
steal a rarity who 
would cut off his 
hands rather than 
take the money it 
is worth. Yet, in 
fact, the crime is 
the same.”’—dH. 
Walpole. 


* Suspicion always 
haunts the guilty 
mind; the thief 
still fears each 
bush an officer.” 
—- Shakespeare. 


the ninth 
command- 
ment 


b Ex. xxiii. 1; De. 
v. 20; xix. 16-19; 
Ps. xv. 1-4 


“Tt is not the many 
oaths that make 
the truth, but the 
plain single vow, 
that is vowed 
true.” — Shake- 
speare. 


‘*There is nobody 
so weak of inven- 
tion that cannot 
make some little 
stories to vilify his 
enemy.’— Addi 
son. 


We must not only 
not raise a false re- 
port, but not take 
it up. He that 
raiseth a slander 
carries the devil in 
his tongue: and he 
that receives’ it 
carriesthe devil in 


his ear. — T. Wat- 
son. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xx. 17—26. 


B. c. 1491. 


the tenth 
command- 
ment 


a De. v. 21; Ma. v. 
28; Pr. vi. 27-29; 
Hab. ii. 9; Ro vii 
7; He. xiii.5; Lu. 
xii. 155 Ac. xx. 33; 
Eph. v. 3, 5. 


**Covetousness 
teaches men to be 
cruel and crafty, 
industrious and 
evil, full of care 
and malice.”— J. 
Taylor. 


**Of covetousness 
Wwe may truly say 
that it makes both 
the Alpha and the 
Omega in the 
devil’s alphabet, 
and that it is the 
first vive in cor- 
rupt nature which 
moves, and _ the 
jast which dies.” 
South. 


the people 
are filled 
with awe 


b He. xii. 18 ff. 

c De. vy. 25-27. 
dis. xlii. 10 

e De. vii. 2; xiil. 3. 


Prodits. 73. xvii26; 
e. v. 15; Ma. x. 28. 


g De. v. 5. 


“We always _be- 


lieve that God is 
like ourselves: the 
indulgent affirm 


Him indulgent; the 
stern, terrible.”— 
Joubert. 


Our loftiest con- 
ceptions, em- 
bodied in the most 
costly and _pre- 
cious material 
forms, must fall 
short of Infinite 
perfectness. — W 
Burrows. 


tules 
respecting 
worship 


he| World, he could take nothing of his conquests into the hereafter. 


destroy all evil reports which she had circulated about others. Any thought- 
less, careless child can scatter a handful of thistle seed before the wind ina 
moment, but the strongest and wisest man cannot gather them again. — Bib. III. 


17. covet,¢ earnestly desire, long after ‘‘Thoushalt not covet” teaches men 
that there is One who sees the heart ; to whose eyes ‘‘ all things are naked and 
open ;” hence beware of vain passing wishes, since such may prompt strong 
and irrepressible desires. 

The danger and folly of covetousness.— Consider —I. The sin itself. Although 
apparently a small sin, it is—1. Against God’s commandments ; 2. Degrad- 
ing tothe mind; 3. Full of folly. Il. The danger arising from indulgence in 
it. Itis the prelude to other and more heinous crimes. We wish for a thing; 
and then endeavor, by unlawful means, to obtain it. — R. H. Wilton. 

Riches unsatisfying.— “ How strange it is,” said a young man one day to Dr. 
Franklin, “that when men get rich they are just as unsatisfied and anxious 
to make money as when they were poor.” There was a little child playing in 
the room near them. ‘‘Johnny, come here,” said Dr. F. ,The little fellow 
came up to him, ‘‘ Here, my man, is an apple for you,” said he, handing one 
from a fruit basket on the table. It was so large that the child could hardly 

rasp it. He then gave it a second, which filled the other hand ; and picking 
outa third, remarkable for its size, and beauty, he said. ‘‘Here’s another.” 
The child tried hard to hold his last apple between the other two, but it dropped. 
on the carpet, and rolled away over the floor, ‘‘See,” said Dr. F., ‘: there 
is a little man with moreriches than he can enjoy, but not satisfied.” — Bib. Ill. 

The folly of covetousness proved at death. — It is told of Alexander the Great 
that he gave orders that when he should die his hand should be left outside 
his coffin, so that his friends might see that, though he had conquered the 
In like 
manner, the famous Saladin, it is said, ordered a long spear with a white flag 
attached to it to be carried through his camp bearing this inscription : ‘‘ The 
mighty King Saladin, the conqueror of all Asia and Egypt, takes with him, 
when he dies, none of his possessions except this linen flag for a shroud.” 
— Bib. lll. Covetousness. —The covetous man pinesin plenty — like Tantalus, 
up to his chin in water, and yet thirsty. —T, Adams. 


18—21. (18) saw, etc., see xix. 16. they .. off,’ moved by fear and awe, 
and the warning. (19) speak. . hear, they could endure the voice of Moses. 
but... die,° God’s voice, in the midst of thunderings and lightnings, had been 
fatal in Egypt, and they feared it would prove sotothem. (20) fear. . not, 
seasonable encouragement from lips of authority. prove,¢ test, try. fear.. 
faces, stimulated by this spectacle of His majesty and power. that. . not,/ 
fear of God a preventive of guilt. (21) and . . off, tremblingly obedient. 
Moses .. near,’ also obedient to the Divine command. 

Nearness to God. — Once or twice, at least, in his own life, almost every 
one of us has found himself face to face with God, and felt how natural 
it was to be there. And often the question has come, ‘‘ What possible 
reason is there why this should not be the habit and fixed condition of our 
life? Why should we ever go back from it?” And then, as we felt our- 
selves going back from it, we have been aware that we were growing 
unnatural again. And as this is the revelation of the highest moments 
of every life, so it is the revelation of the highest lives; especially it is the 
revelation of the highest of all lives, the life of Christ. Men had been say- 
ing, ‘‘ Let not God speak to us, lest we die;” and here came Christ, the 
man— Jesus, the man; and God spoke with Him constantly, and yet He 
lived with the most complete vitality, And every now and then a great 
man or woman comes who is like Christ in this. There comes a man 
who naturally drinks of the fountain and eats of the essential bread of 
life. Where you deal with the mere borders of things, he gets at their hearts; 
where you ask counsel of expediencies, he talks with first principles ; where 
yousay, ‘‘ This will be profitable,” he says, “ This is right.” And in religion, 
may I not beg you to be vastly more radical and thorough? Do not avoid, 


‘|but seek, the great, deep, simple things of faith. — Phillips Brooks. 


22—26. (22) talked . . heaven, ‘‘ Ye have seen the manner in which I 


appeared and spake with you from heaven; that no manner of similitude, no 
visible figure or form or sculptured semblance, entered into the scene.” — 
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Chap. xxi. 1—11. EXODUS. 


Bush. (23) silver . . gold, “Therefore do not think of embodying your 


conceptions of me in a material image, of silver or of gold. I will have no - 


pees or idols, the work of your own hands.” — Bush. (24) an. . earth, 
1) Such an altar suited to the need of a wandering people; (2) Prevented 

em having pride in the work of their hands. burnt-offerings, to effect 
reconciliation. peace-offerings, thanksgiving. (25)if . . stone,* stone in 
meee places as easily obtainable as earth in others. thou. . stone, i. e. 
carved, with ornamental devices, which might lead to superstition and idol- 
atry. (26) neither, etc., “as the garments of the priests were long and flow- 
ing, their ascending a flight of steps might indecorously expose their 
persons.” 

The gospel in Exodus.— From these words (vs. 24) we learn—I. That God 
demands from His creature man reverent and intelligent worship. II. That 
such worship, to be acceptable to God, must always be associated with 
Divinely-appointed sacrifice. III. That such worship and sacrifice obtain for 
man the best blessings of heaven.” — F. W. Brown. 

Robes of holiness. — When the saintly John Chrysostom came to his dying 
day, he asked the brethren to bring him some clean white robes. Throwing 
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B. ©. 1491. 
De. “xxvii. 5; 
Josh. viii. 30, 31. 


‘“Byerything holy 
is before what is 
unholy; guilt pre- 
supposes inno- 
cence; angels, but. 
not fallen ones, 
were created. 
Hence man does 
not properly rise 
to the highest, but 
first sinks grad- 
ually down from 
it, and then after- 
wards rises again ; 
a child can never 
be considered too 
innocent and 


aside his soiled garments, he arrayed himself in white, and so awaited his com- 
ing Lord. Heclosed his remarkably pure life, exclaiming, ‘‘ Glory be to God 
for all things that happen!” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—6. (1) judgments,’ the government of the Israelites being a theocracy, all 
laws, civil and ecclesiastical, were from God. (2) if . . servant, —(a) he 
being in debt,< or (6) having committed theft.¢ Every Israelite was free born, 
but slavery existed under certain restrictions by reason of poverty and crime. 
six .. serve,’ in point of fact it was his labor for the time being, and not the 
man himself that was purchased. seventh . . nothing, * however short the 
time before that seventh year when his bondagecommenced. (8) if. . mar- 
ried, etc., very diff. this fr. recent slave-laws. (4) if . . wife, she being a 
bondwoman her master’s claim not lost by this gift. (5)if . . say, it was for 
the servant and not for the master to decide. I . . children, his fetters were 
those of love and self-imposed. I. . free, his continued bondage should be 
his own voluntary act. (6) then . . judges,’ who shall be assured by the 
servant himself that he acts of his own free will. bore. . aul,* a common 
mark of slavery in the old times* (see Deut. xv. 17). 

Hebrew slavery. —It was altogether different from modern slavery in —I. 
The circumstances under which it was entered, which were threefold. — 1. 
Crime (see xxii. 3); 2. Debt, or poverty; 3. Conquest by war. II. The time 


good.’’ —Richter. 


laws relating 
to civil 
matters 


slaves 


b Ex. xxiv. 3, 4+ 
De. iv. 14; vi. 1. 


c Le. xxv. 89. 

d Ex. xxii. 3. 

e De. xv. 12; Jer. 
xxxiv. 14; 1 Co. 
vi. 20. 

& Ro. vi 17, 18; 

aliiv... 1. 

g De. xvi. 18; Ps. 
xv. 4. 


during which it lasted. Not for life, but till the next Sabbatical year. III. 
The condition on which it was left orrenewed. Provisions made for voluntary 
action of the bondman, Servants for life. —Do you mean to be bound for 
life? Christians, do you really mean it? Come, sit ye down, and count the 
cost. 1. And, first, let your ears be bored with the sharp awl of the Saviour’s 
sufferings. No story wrings a Christian’s heart with such anguish as the 
griefs and woes of Christ. The bleeding Lamb enthralls me. I am His, and 
His for ever. That is one way of marking the ear. 2. Next, let your ear be 
fastened by the truth, so that you are determined to hear only the gospel. 
The gospel ought to monopolize the believer’s ear. 3. Furthermore, if you 
really give yourself to Christ, you must have your ear opened to hear and 
obey the whispers of the Spirit of God, so that you yield to His teaching, and 
to His teachtng only. — Spurgeon. 

Love for a master. —In the latter days of Sir Walter Scott, when poverty 
stared him in the face, he had to announce to his servants his inability to retain 
them any longer. But they begged to be allowed to stay, saying they would 
be content with the barest fare if only they might remain in his employ. This 
was permitted, and they clung to him until the last. — H. O. Mackey. 


7—11. (7) sell . . maidservant,* 7. e. sell her services, compelled by pov- 
erty. Selling persons under the Mosaic law was simply equivalent to selling 
one’s services. — Bush. she. , do, but on better terms. (8) if . . master,’ 


h Ps. xl. 6. 


t Xenophon, Anab. 
Ill, i. 31; Plautus 
Penul. V. ii. 21; 
Juvenal, I. 104. 


Aul, old spelling= 
awl. Itis auwle in 
the A. V. of 1611. 


‘*We must truly 
serve thuse whom 
we pppee to com- 
mand; we must 
bear with their 
imperfections, cor- 
rect them with 
gentleness and 
patience, and lead 
them in the way to 
heaven.”’ — Féne— 
lon. 


k Ne. v. 5. 


lit. if she be evil in the eyes of her master, 7. e. wanting in personal attrac- 
tions, etc. who. . himself, the service being prob. entered on that condi- 


1 Mal. ti. 14,15; De. 
xxi. 14. 
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a Ex. xxii. 17. 


b1Co. vii. 3, 5. 


“If idleness be 
the root of all evil, 
then matrimony is 
good for some- 
thing, for it sets 
many a poor 
woman to work.”* 
— Vanbrugh. 


“‘He that hath 
wife and children 
hath given hos- 
tages to fortune; 
for they are im- 
pediments to great 
enterprises, either 
of virtue or mis- 
chief. Certainly 
wife and children 
are akind of disci- 
ple of humanity.” 
— Bacon. 


murder and 
man- 
slaughter 


ec Ge. ix. 5, 6; Le. 
N 


Siva les Ni 
xxxv. 30, 31; Ma 
xxvi. 52. 


a Nu. xxxy. 22-25. 


e De. xix. 3; Nu 
xxxyv. 10, 11; Josh. 
xx.231 Sa, xxiv. 
4, 9, 10, 17, 18; Ma. 
x. 29, 30. 


Sf Nu. xv. 30; xxx. 
20. 


ipo xix. 11, 
i. ii, 28-34 


x. 26. 


12; 1 


; He. 


‘isumptuously,/ proudly, with a high hand. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxi. 12—17. 
tion. redeemed, (a), by her father or kindred ; or (6) by entering the service 
of another. (9)if . . son, efc.,* 7. e. shall treat her as a free person, giving 


her dowry, etc. (10) if. . wife, in addition to this bondwoman. her.. 
diminish,’ 7. e. she shall not in any sense suffer thereby. (11) three, not the 
‘‘ three” points of the latter part of ver. 10; but one of the three courses laid 
down in vers. 8, 9. and 10. — Pulp. Com. 

Degraded condition of girls in Africa. —The condition of girls in Africa is 
thus described by a missionary : ‘‘ A father looks upon his girl as being of the 
value only of so many goats, and he is ready to sell her as soon as any man 
offers him the required payment. Thus, while she is quite young — perhaps 
only four or five — her life and liberty may have been sold away by her own 
father, and sooner or later she must become the wife, the slave. the drudge of 
her owner. While at Mayumba, near the mouth of the Congo river, I one 
afternoon heard a child screaming frantically behind the house where I was 
staying, and going out I found a little Bavilla girl, not more than four years 
old, who had just been brought down the lagoon from her home away in the 
Mamba hills, where she had been bought by a Mayumba man. The crew of 
the canoe in which she had been brought down — six big, fierce-looking men 
— were standing around the little prisoner. pointing their guns and spears at 
her just for the sport of seeing her shake and scream with fright ; and a band 
of women were dancing with wild delight at the heartless game. It was pos- 
sible to save the poor child from the cruel treatment just then, but that was 
only the beginning of a lifetime of suffering for her in the midst of a strange 
people, with no friend at hand to help or protect her.” — Bib. Jil. 


12—14. (12) he . . man, deliberately. shall . . death, punishment for 
wilful murder. (13) if . . wait,? premeditating assassination. but . . hand, 
accidentally as we should say: case of manslaughter. then .. thee, the 
place divinely-appointed alone safe. whither. . flee,* until the case shall 
have been ‘‘ tried before the men of his own city (Num. xxxv. 22-25).” (14) pre- 
to . . guile, craftily killing him. 
thou . . altar, to wh. he may have fled for protection ; no official sanctity 
allowed to screen the wilful murderer from justice.—Bush. that. . die, 
his intention to kill being clearly established. 

Retaliation. — When that old bearded sheik of all the Bedaween of Sinai, 


‘sitting under the shadow of a great rock in the desert, explained to us the 


operations of the lex talionis in his tribe, he set before us not only that which 
now is, but that which has been from the very beginning of time. It was 
somewhat startling, indeed, to find that laws and customs which we had sup- 
posed to belong only to an extreme antiquity still lingered among these moun- 
tains and deserts. The avenger of blood might follow with swift foot upon 
the murderer’s track, and if he overtook him and put him to death the law 
held him free. But at the same time it gave the criminal a chance for his 
life. In the cities of refuge the manslayer was safe until he could have a fair 
trial. — H. M. Field. 


kidnapping 
ATi. 9. 


4 De. xxiv. 7 ; Ge. 
xxxvii. 28. 


kLe. xx. 93; Pr. 
Xx. 20; Ma. xv. 4; 
Mk. vil. 10. 


“JT think it must 
somewhere be 
written that the 
virtues of mothers 
shall, occasionally, 
be visited on their 
children, as well 
as the sins of 
fathers.’’- Dickens. 


15—17. [In addition to murder the three following crimes were punishable 
with death,] (15) that .. mother,’ though he might not kill. shall. . 
death, there is no parallel punishment in any known code. How heinous, 
therefore, is the crime of the parricide. (16) he . . man,‘7.e. an Israelite 
stealing an Israelite ; kidnapping (ill. by state of things on Zanzibar coast, and 
among the islands of Polynesia). and.. him, making a gain by a vile 
traffic; the slave-dealer. if .. hand, having stolen or bought him; the 
slavé-holder. he. , death, slavery classed with murder, (17) he.. 
mother,’ violation of filial duty and respect. Such conduct subjected the 
offender to capital punishment, because it implied the utmost degree of 
depravity. — Bush. 

Respect for parents. — George Washington, when quite young, was about to 
go to sea as a midshipman. Everything was in readiness. His trunk had 
been taken on board the boat, and he went to bid his mother farewell, when 
he saw tears filling her eyes. Seeing her distress, he turned to the servant, 
and said, ‘‘Go and tell them to fetch my trunk back, I will not go away to 
break my mother’s heart.” His mother, struck with his decision. said to him, 
‘‘ George, God has promised to bless the children that honor their parents, and 
I believe He will bless you.” 
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18—21. (18) if . . together, in a quarrel. and. . bed, having received B. Cc. 1491. 

a severe personal injury. (19) walk . . staff, be clearly recovering. he. .|. .,.— 
uit, free of the charge and the punishment of murder or manslaughter. he. . accidental 

time, shall pay what if in health he would have earned. and. . healed,|™JUres and 
defray the charges for medical attendance. (20) if . . rod,* chastising ‘for a|©O™Pe™- 
fault. he. . hand, being brutally ill-treated. he.. punished, punish.|S4tion 
ment prob. determined by the judges. (21) if . . two, not beaten to death;late xxv. 45, 46; 
no eae to kill. for. . money, the loss of wh. would be itself a punish-|Eph. vi. 9. / 
ment. i 

Homicide. — Dr. Leland writes concerning the Spartans, that nothing could o : pepe sie were 
exceed their cruelty to their serfs— their helots, as they culled them. Not|formly works in 
only did they treat them in their general conduct with great harshness and|the direction of 
insolence, but it was part of their policy to massacre them on several occa- eee God's inte’ 
sions in cold blood, and without provocation. Several authors have mentioned|Every  transgres- 
their kruptia — so called from their lying in ambuscade in thickets and clefts|sion deprives us, in 
of rocks, from which they issued out upon the serfs, and killed all they met. Sonor geperes 
Sometimes they set upon them in the open day, and murdered the ablest and|God’s truth, and 
stoutest of them as they were in the fields at work. But English and Ameri-|make (Ge own,” 


“can writers have been forced to admit the record of many such homicides in|— 


more modern times. Murdered ‘‘Uncle Toms” are no myths. — Adamson. 


22—27. (22) and . . child, the wife of one interfering to part them. sol/lex talionis 
. . her, miscarriage, premature birth. yet. . follow, no fatal result to the 
woman. according. . him, he shall state the amount of compensation. 
he . . determine,’ but in order that his demand might not be unreasonable, 
it was subject to the final decision of the judges. — Bush. (23) if . . follow,|> Ex. xxi. 30. 
etc., punishment shall follow as for manslaying, or in proportion to the mis- 
chief done. (24, 25)eye .. eye,° lex talionis: or, law of like for like, ‘‘a 
principle acted upon by all primitive people,” prob. not so much for retribution 
as compensation. (26,27) he. . eyes’s sake . . tooth’s sake, 7. e. heshall Boxee aet 20; ie 
suffer punishment for his cruelty by the loss of his property. prea a ot a Sp 
Slave-rights. — We have heard a slave argue for his emancipation on the 
score of the accidental loss of an eye, in his master’s service, from the recoil 
of a branch of a tree, and appeal to a traditionary law which entitles him to|«y expect to pass 


this compensation. — Cruickshank. through this world 
but once. If, 

God gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, therefore, there a 

Dominion absolute; that right we hold Bee poeta ote 

By His donation ; but man over man it now, for I shall 

He made not lord ; such title to Himself not pass Sy vas 

Reserving, human left from human free. — Milton. alan a ALBIS 


Among so many can He care? 

Can special love be everywhere? 

I asked : my soul bethought of this ; 

In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 

God hath no other thing to do!— Mrs. Whitney. 


28—32. (28) ox, domestic animal : responsibility of owner. gore, pierce,|¢riminal 
i. e. with the horn. then .. stoned, to induce carefulness in training and|carelessness 
guarding of animals. his .. eaten, for the greater punishment of the Poe 
owner. but .. quit, free from fine and punishment. (29) wont, accus- 
tomed. and.. owner, so knows it isadangerousanimal. he. . in, being 
reckless of consequences. but .. woman, wh. prudence might have pre-|d Ge. ix. 5; Nu. 
vented. ox .. stoned, to prevent further injuries. owner .. death, in|***¥- 31. 
unishment for his reckless neglect. (80) if . . money,? capital punishment 
feng commuted for a fine, through lack of distinct evidence of carelessness. e Ma. xxvi. 15; 
(31) son . . daughter, children under age. according . . him, 7. e. acc. to eon. xi. 12; Phil. 
the principle of this law shall he be dealt with. (32) give .. silver,’ inlieu/~” 
of a varying fine, the average price of aslave, thirty shekels of silver, was| 
appointed to be paid in all cases. — Pulp. Com. As a penalty for carelessness ae ee ppc 
and a compensation to the owner. ha k Siscbiet« for want 
Negligence. — Neglect is enough to ruina man. A man who is in business|of a nail the shoe 
need not commit forgery or robbery to ruin himself ; he has only to neglect|was lost; fon want 
his business, and his ruin is certain. A man who is lying on a bed of sickness pL o8 bec ars 8 
need not cut his throat to destroy himself: he has only to neglect the meansland for want of a 


vicious ox 
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horse the rider 
was lost being 
overtaken and 
slain by anenemy, 
all for want 
care about a horse- 
shoe nail.” — 
Franklin. 


uncovered 
pit, etc. 


“Let us do 
duty in our shop 
or our kitchen, 
the market, the 
street, the office, 
the school, the 
home, just as 
faithfully asif we 
stood in the front 
rank of some great 
battle, and we 
knew that victory 
for mankind de- 
ended on our 
ravery, strength 
and skill. When 
we do that the 
humblest of us 


our 


of restoration, and he will be ruined. A man floating in a skiff above 
Niagara need not move an oar, or make an effort to destroy himself ; 
he has only to neglect using the oar at the proper time, and he 
will certainly be carried over the cataract. Most of the calamities of 
life are caused by simple neglect. Let no one infer that, because he is not a 
drunkard or an adulterer or a murderer, therefore he will be saved. Such an 
inference would be asirrational as it would be for a man to infer that, because 
he is not a murderer, his farm will produce a harvest; or that, because he is 
not an adulterer, therefore his merchandise will take care of itself. — Barnes. 


83—86. (33) pit . . it, during construction, being carelessly left open, the 
it or cistern. (34) give . . them, the value‘of the living animal. and.. 
is, to whom the cistern belonged. (85) then . . OX, whose owner shall lose 
half the value. dead. . divide, 7. e. share the loss by the accident. (86) 
he. . Ox, to the owner of the ox killed. and. . own, 7. e. a hide in the 
place of a living animal : a fine for carelessness in not keeping in a vicious ox. 
Carelessness (vss. 33, 34). — Evils are wrought by want of thought, as well as 
by want of heart. I. Sin of him who leaves the pit open : a selfish and heed- 
less disregard of the rights and personal safety of others. Apply this not only 
to pits literally (as open traps, doors, etc.), but to professions and callings 
which are as pits. The gin-palace keeper should be compelled to write up: 
‘« An open pit here.” Keepers of brothels should be forced to have for their 
sign, ‘‘ The way to the pit.” II. Folly of him who, knowing there are such - 
pits in the world, walks into them with his eyes open. He is to be blamed, 


while the man who falls down a trap door in a dark passage, may be pitied. 
A needful warning. —On a cold Sabbath morning in February, a gentle- 

man was walking along, somewhat hastily, through the snow. He noticed a 

bright-looking little lad standing upon the pavement, with his cap in his hand 


will be serving injand his eyes fixed upon one spot on the sidewalk. As he approached him he 
that great army/looked up to him, and pointing to the place said, ‘‘ Please don’t step there, sir, 
which achiewes the\T slipped there and fell down.” What a different world this would be if all 


world.” —Theo.\Christians were as particular as this lad to warn others against dangers, 


Parker. 


theft, house- 
breaking 


a2 Sa. xii. 6; Lu. 
xix. & 


“* The first step to- 
wards greatness is 
to be honest, says 
the proverb; but 
the proverb fails to 
state the case 
strong enough. 
Honest’ is not 
only ‘ the first step 
towards greatness, 
—it is greatness it- 
self.’ °— Bovee. 


trespass 


“That which is 
‘won ill will never 
wear well,for there 
isa curse attends 
it, which will waste 


whether temporal or spiritual. — Christian Herald. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—4. (1) five . . sheep,* greater restitution for an ox, bec. it was more 
necessary for use. The property of the Israelites in the wilderness was largely 
in cattle. (2) thief. . up, it. digging through, burglary. be .. die, 
justifiable homicide. (8) sun .. him, daylight; the burglar visible, his inten- 
tion perceived. there .. him, under such conditions killing would be 
murder. for . restitution, the burglar recognized might be pun- 
ished, ‘‘ his punishment, like that of other thieves,” torestore double. then. . 
theft, 7. ¢. he might have been sold ‘“‘as a slave for the usual term.” (4) 
theft, thing stolen. alive, if dead, see vs. 1. 

Substitutionary retribution.— A coal merchant in one of our American 
cities was approached by a minister in regard to the salvation of his soul. 
The merchant declared it an impossibility for him ever to become a Christian. 
He gave as a reason his mode of business. For a long term of years, he had, 
according to a too general custom, given short weight. He had thus grown 
rich, and now felt the inconsistency of seeking religion without restitution. 
This was impossible: many of his customers were dead, others beyond his 
knowledge. The thought of the poor who had paid for coal they had never 


received rested heavily on him. He asked the minister if he thought the 
substitution of a gift to the poor would be acceptable to God. The minister 
advised him to try it. A large donation. more than equal in amount to his 
unjust gains, was made, and the merchant sought God in earnest. — Bib. Jil. 


5, 6. (5) cause . . eaten, ‘‘ to be browsed upon.” case of trespass. shall.. 
beast, etc., case of fraud or carelessness. restitution, compensation. (6) 
kindleth . . restitution, punishment for carelessness. 

Honesty. —In the war in Germany, a captain of cavalry was out on a 
foraging party. On perceiving a cottage in the midst of a solitary valley, he 
went up and knocked at the door. Out came a Herrnhuter (better known by 
the name of United Brethren), with a beard silvered by age. ‘‘ Father,” says 


Chap, xxii. 7—17. EL£XODUS, 


the officer, ‘‘show me a field where I can set my troopers a-foraging.” 
«* Presently,” replied the Herrnhuter. The good old man walked before, and 
conducted them out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s march 
they found a fine field of barley. ‘‘There is the very thing we want,” says 
the captain. ‘‘ Have patience for afew minutes,” replied his guide, ‘‘ you 
shall be satisfied.” They went on, and at a distance of about a quarter of a 
league farther, they at length reached another field of barley. The troo 

immediately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and remounted. 
The officer, upon this, said to his conductor, ‘‘ Father, you have given your 
self and us unnecessary trouble--the first field was much better than this.” 
“Very true, sir,” replied the good old man, ‘‘ but it was not mine.” This 
stroke goes directly to the heart. I defy an atheist to produce anything to be 
compared to this. And surely he who does not feel his heart warmed by such 
an example of exalted virtue, has not yet acquired the first principles of moral 
taste. — Anec. on Old Test. 


’ 


7—13. (7) stuff, i. e. movables. thief . . double, the custodian being absolved 
fr, blame. (8) master . . house, insuch case open tosuspicion. whether . . 
goods, the depositary being put upon his oath. (9) whom... neighbours, (a) he 
who, professing to have lost, shall have unjustly accused another of finding and 
retaining, shall make compensation for the unjust accusation ; (b) he who had 
found and retained a missing article shall compensate its owner: (10)man.. 
it, there being no witness. (11) oath,? etc., see vs.-8., In that case, if the man 
to whom the animal was entrusted would swear that he was no party to its 
disappearance, the owner had to put up with the loss.— Pulp. Com. (12) 
if . . him, the thief being found. he. . thereof,: since with proper-care 
the theft might have been prevented. (13) let . . witness, proof, evidence. 
he . . torn, having been reasonably vigilant. 

Concerning borrowing. — Learn: 1. On the one hand —(1) To be obliging. 
If you can do a needy neighbor a good turn by lending advice or material 
assistance, do so. (2) Don’t make your needy but obliged neighbor answer- 
able for any accident that may occur through your own misfortune or 
fault. 2. On the other hand —(1) Be careful not to abitise that which is in 
kindness lent you; or — (2) Forget to return it, and thus render evil for good. 
Book-borrowers should note this. But— (3) Rather both in principle (2 Kings 
vi. 5) and in action suffer the loss than inflict it.— J. W. Burn. 


14, 15. (14) owner. . it,’ the borrower is to make good the loss to the 
owner. (15) owner. . it, and therefore its custodian. hired. . hire,i.e., 
for a price agreed upon, the owner not entitled to compensation. 

The honest cabman. — One day, while he was Chancellor, Lord Eldon took 
a hackney coach to convey him from Downing-street, where he had been 
attending a cabinet, to his own residence. Having a pressing appointment, 
he alighted hastily from the vehicle, leaving papers containing important 
government secrets behind him. Some hours after, the driver discovered the 

ackages, and took them to Hamilton-place unopened, when, his lordship 
eaired to see the coachman, and, after a short interview, told him to call 
again. The man called again, and was then informed that he was no longer 
a servant, but the owner of a hackney coach, which his lordship had in the 
meantime given directions to be purchased, and presented to him, together 
with three horses, as a reward for his honor and promptitude. 


16, 17. (16) endow . . wife,* pay the damsel’s father fifty shekels of silver 
(see Deut. xxii. 29.) for his sanction of the marriage and with the father’s con- 
sent marry the girl and be faithful to her. (17) father . . refuse, wh. even 
in such cases he might, for various reasons. according .. virgins,’ suited 
to her station in life. 

Want of wariness. — Flamingoes are very shy and timid birds, and shun all 
attempts of man to approach them ; the vicinity of animals, however, they 
disregard. Any one who is aquainted with this fact can take advantage of 
it by dressing himself up in theskin of a horse or an ox. Thus disguised, the 
sportsman may get close to them and shoot them down at his ease. They are 
taken in by appearances. Shy, beautiful, and harmless, the unfortunate 
bird meets destruction simply for want of wariness. Many a lovely human 
being with the like qualities has met her doom for want of that same trait. 
— Scientific Illustrations. 
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it; and the same 
corrupt _dispost- 
tions which incline 
men to the sinful 
bl | of getting 
will incline them 
to the like sinful 
ways of spending.”* 
—M. Henry. 


things put in 
trust 


a De. xxv. 1; 2 Ch. 


b1 Ki. ii. 43; He. 
vi. 16. 


cGe. xxxi. 39. 


“T have known a 
vast quantity of 
nonsense talked 
about bad men not 
looking you in the 
face. Don’t trust 
that conventional 
idea. Dishonesty 
will stare honesty 
out of countenance 
any day in the 
week if there is 
anything to be got 
by it.’—Dickens. 


things 
borrowed 


a2 Ki. vi. 5. 


“Tt should seem 
that indolence it- 
self would incline 
a person to be 
onest, as it re- 
quires infinitely 
greater pains and 
contrivance to be 
a knave.’’ — Shen- 
stone. 


seduction 


eDe. xxii. 29. 
i Ge xxxiv. 12 
“The pleasantest 
art of a man’s life 
is generally that 
which passes in 
courtship, pro- 
vided his passion 
be sincere, and the 
party beloved kind 
with discretion. 
Love, desire, hope, 
all the pleasing 
emotions of the 
soul, rise in the 
pursuit.’ — Addi- 


son, 
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witchcraft, 
etc. 


alLe. xix. 26, 31; 
xx. 27; De. xviii. 
10, 11; 1 Sa. xxviii. 
$9; Gal. v. 19, 20; 
Re. xxii. 15. 

b Le. xviii. 20-23; 


x15; 

ce De.-xiliv 1-153; J 
Co. xvi 22. 

d Ex. xxiii. 9; Le. 
xix. 33; xxv. 35; De. 
x. 19; Jer. vii. 6, 7; 
Zech. vii. 10; Mal. 
iii. 5. 


“The nature of 
idolatry. 
giving to some- 
thing below God 
of that worship 
which is due to 
Godalone. Itmay 
be outward, or in- 
ward; an act of 
the body, or an 
act of the mind.” 


widows and 
orphans 
e De. x. 18; xxiv. 
17, 18; xxvii. 19; Is. 
i. 17, 23; x. 2; Ezek. 
ies CXL. 
6-10; Jas. i. 27. 
fJob xxxiv. 8 
Ps xviii. 6; xclv. 
In; Jas. v. Lu. 
RGIS. 706 

Job xx. 23; Ps. 
Xixs 243 vicix. 79; 
Lam. v. 3. 


’ 


pledges, 
usury 


h Le. xxv. 36, 37; 
Dera xxiil/ 195720; 
INGE Viens) PS. 0 XV2 
6; Ezek. xviii. 8,9. 


4 De. xxiv. 6, 12, 
18, 17. 


k Ex. xxxiv. 6; 2 
Ch. xxx. 9; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 15. 


God sees that no 
one is so much pro- 
fited as ourselves 
by those gifts to 
His poor, which 
are corrective of 
self-indulgence, ex- 
pansive of our 
noblest sympathies 
and educative of 
our highest nature. 
— Christian Age. 


‘in all. 


18—21, (18) witch,¢ R. V., ‘‘ sorceress ;” one who either had to do w. evil 
powers or pretended to. (19) whosoever,’ etc., a crime of almost inconceiv- 
able magnitude, to wh. the Canaanites were addicted. (20)he. . god,° pay- 
ing Divine homage toan idol. save. . only, the sole object of true piheeoal 
(21) vex,? afflict, distress. for.. Egypt, your own past experience should 
teach you tenderness toward strangers. 

Civility to strangers (vs. 21).—I. Whence it should arise. From —1. 
Proper human feelings; 2. A desire to make those who are away from home 
feel at home ; (8) The consideratien of what we may be, if not of what we have 
been (as case of Israel in Egypt). IL. Opportunities for its exercise—1. Kind- 
ness to servants—-stranger within thy gates; 2. Kindness to strange visitors 
to God’s house; 8. Kindness to travelers, showing them the best way to their 
destination ; 4. Children to be kind to strange scholars; 5. Kindness to new 
neighbors. 

Witchcraft. —The punishment of witchcraft was commanded in the Jewish 
law, B. c. 1491,—‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Saul, after ban- 


a\ishing or condemning witchcraft, incurred the wrath of God by consulting 


the witch of Endor, 1056 B. c. But it must be recollected that God was then 
the real King of Israel, and manifested His will to His people visibly. The 
Church of Romie subjected persons suspected of the crime to the most cruel 
torments. In tens of thousands of cases the victims, often innocent, were 
burned alive, whilst others were drowned by the test applied ; for if, on being 
thrown into a pond, they did not sink, they were presumed to be witches, 
and either killed on the spot, or reserved for burning at the stake. — Hayden. 


22—24. (22) widow .. child, taking advantage of their weak and friendless 
state. (23) I..ery,/ (see Ps. Ixviii. 5.) (24) wives.. fatherless,’ therefore 
treat widows and orphans as you would have others treat your survivors. 

Adoption of orphans.— A sergeant and his wife in India, having no 
children, adopted first an orphan babe, then a little native child left uncared 
for. Afterwards, two orphans more were added to their family, making four 
The regiment was ordered to march about two hundred miles. 
‘‘ What will you do now with your adopted family?” asked a lady of the 
sergeant’s wife. ‘‘ You will have to leave them behind.” — ‘‘ Leave my 
children!” said this noble-hearted woman. ‘‘No, never! They shall all go 
with us; we could not part witb one of them.” 


25—27. (25) my .. thee, God cares for the poor. usurer, one who takes 
interest. neither .. usury,* ‘‘in Scripture usury means simply interest,” 
money for the use of the loan. (26) take . . pledge,’ for loan of money or 
provisions. thou shalt, etc, even though the loan be not repaid. (27) 
wherein . . sleep? to tHis day the poor often sleep wrapped in a sort of 
large woolen shawl. It serves the Bedouins as robe by day, and as coverlet 
by night. — Pulp.Com. that .. hear,’ I will avenge the poor. 

Regard for the poor and needy. — While General Grant was President of 
the United States, he was at one time the guest of Marshall Jewell at Hart- 
ford, Conn. At a reception tendered him by the Governor, where.all the 
prominent men of the State were gathered, a roughly-penciled note, signed 
by a woman, was handed him. It was put into his hands by a young politi- 
cian. ‘* You need not bother about her ; I sent her away — told her you were 
not here to be bored,” the young man said to Grant. The President’s answer 
much surprised the politician. ‘‘ Where is this woman; where can I find 
her?” he inquired, hurrying from the room. The letter he held in his hand, 
written poorly in pencil, told a sorrowful story. It said in substance: ‘‘ My 
son fought in your army, and he was killed by rebel bullets while fighting for 
you. Before he died he wrote me a letter which told how noble a man you 
were, and said you would look out for his mother. Iam poor, and I haven’t 
had money or influence to get anybody interested in me to get a pension. 
Dear General, will you please help me for my dead boy’s sake?” Sadly the 
woman had turned away from the mansion, her last hope dead. A servant 
pointed her out to President Grant, walking slowly up the street. The old 
soldier overtook her quickly. She was weeping, and turned towards him a 
puzzled face as he stopped her and stood bareheaded in the moonlight beside 
her. The few words the great, kind man spoke turned her tears into laugh- 


ter, her sorrow into joy. The pension before refused her came to her speedily, 
and her last days were spent in comfort. — Christian Age. 


OR em’ RES See ee 
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B. C. 1491. 


Chap. xxiii, r—7. EXODUS. 


28—31. (28) gods, R. V., ‘‘God.” eurse,? vilify, speak evilof, (29) first,’ 
R.V., ‘‘theabundance.” liquors, i.e wineand oil. firstborn .. me,° see xiii. 
2. (30) seven . . dam,‘ this prob. for the mother’s sake. (1) neither. . field,:|"°Verence, 
even by their diet, as well as higher things, they were to be distinguishea|S"@titude, 
from the nations around them. oliness 

The first ripe fruits (vs. 29). —Notice—I. The signs of the ripe fruits fit for de8. y 
God and heaven. 1. Fulness; 2. Color; 8. Fragrance; 4. Tenderness and or ee Ti 
softness. II. How they become such. 1. They must be planted in suitablellii. 1;,Ac. xxiii. 5. 
soil; 2. There must be spiritual cultivation; 8. They must have heavenly|2giy ih 9,10) ,EX- 
sunshine; 4. There must be rain and dew. Conclusion—(1) The harvest isliii. 10.” : 
approaching ; (2) Are we becoming fit for the garner? (8) Some fruits ripen|¢ Ex. xxxiv. 19. 
very early. — Burns. Pe Pee 

Gratitude-Gifts. —St. Paul stamps the sin of ingratitude to God as pecu-leEzek. xliv. 31; 
liarly heinous, when he says of the heathen (Rom. i.) that they were not|Le. xxii. 8; Ezek. 
thankful. Seneca—between whom and St. Paul some suppose that there was Does wot'God Want 

ersonal intercourse —says: ‘‘ We are thankful to a friend for a few acres Of|those lovely and 

and only, or for a little money ; and yet for the possession of the whole earth,|precions fruits 
which God has given us, we care not to testify any grateful returns.” The or ar peeps 
English proverb declares a humiliating axiom: ‘The river passed, and God iia only tite ded: 
is forgotten.” The Italian form of it sounds a still sadder depth of ingrati-lication of  child- 
tude: *‘ The peril passed, the saint mocked.” Mandrabulus the Samian, hav-|f¢n, to God Is that 
ing vowed to the goddess Juno a golden ram if she disclosed to him a certain|ynich leads to 
mine, the Greek story runs that under her auspices and direction he was the|t he ir_ dedicating 
discoverer. Once in possession, however, his votive-offering of a golden ram|themselves.—R. B. 


dwindled down into a silver one; that again for a brass one; and at last 
nothing at all. — Adamson. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—8. (1) not . . report,/ not take up, repeat or circulate slander. put 
. . Witness, ‘‘ join not hands” to take part in plots. (2) thou. . evil, 
etc.,* lit. ‘thou shalt not follow the many to do evil; neither shalt thou 
bear witness in a cause so as to incline after the many to pervert justice; 
i. é., do not pursue a wrong thing bec. many others do. (3) countenance 
.. Cause,‘ 7. e., simply bec. he is poor. Do right, without swerving to favor 
the rich or the poor. 

Punishment of the slanderer.—I. He is excluded from religious fellowship 
(Ps. xv. 3). 2. He isthe object of Divine vengeance (Ps. x. 5). 3. He is 
exposed to the contempt of mankind (Prov. x. 18). 4. He is excluded from 
the kingdom of heaven (Rev. xxii. 15). In conclusion—-1 Exod. xx. 16; 2. 
Matt. xviii. 15; and 3. Gal. vi. 1.—J. W. Burn. 

Description of Calumny. — Apelles painted her thus: There sits a man with 
great and open ears, inviting Calumny, with his hand held out, to come to 
him; and two women, Ignorance and Suspicion, stand near him. Calumny 
breaks out in a fury; her countenance is comely and beautiful. her eyes 
sparkle like fire, and her face is inflamed with anger ; she holds a lighted torch 
in her left hand, and with her right twists a young man’s neck, who holds up 
his hands in prayer to the gods. Before her goes Envy, pale and nasty; on 
her side are Fraud and Conspiracy: behind her follows Repentance, clad in 
mourning, and her clothes torn, with her head turned backwards, as if she 
ooked for Truth, who comes slowly after. — A. Tooke. 


4—7, (4) surely . . again,’ thus do good to an enemy. (5) wouldest . . 
him, as the first motion of a resentful spirit. thou .. him,’ conquering thy- 
self. (6) wrest, pervert. thy .. cause,” comp. with vs. 3, 7. e. do not favor 
him if wrong, nor be adverse if right. (7) keep . . matter, do not counte- 
nance it by word or deed. innocent .. not,” however powerful their 
oppressors. 


4 
The exumple of Euclid. — Euclid, a disciple of Socrates, having offended his 


brother, the brother cried out in a rage. ‘‘ Let me die, if Iam not revenged on 
you one time or other ;” to whom Euclid replied, ‘‘ And let me die, if I do not 
soften you by my kindnesses, and make you love me as well as ever.” What 
a reproof to unforgiving professors of Christianity. Aristides in judgment.— 
Aristides, being judge between two private persons, one of them declared that 
his adversary had greatly injured Aristides. 


Brindley. 


false reports, 
evil fash- 

ions, com- 
passionate 
weakness 

jf Ex. xx. 16; Le. 
xix: 169 Bx?) xxiif, 
(e5PS el. 

gehen edie) Cishy 2<5 
18; Ma. xxvi 59- 
(deh Sookie SHS 
Ac. vi. 11,13; Eph. 
iv. 25. 

Rw Pr. ft 105905; iv. 
14, 15; Ma. vii. 13; 
Job xxxi. 34; Ma. 
xxvii. 24-26; Mk 
xv. 15; Ac xxiv 
21. 

Le Derrice list OS: 
Ixxii. 2; Le. xix. 15. 
Calumny would 
soon starve and 
die of itself, if no- 
body took it in, 
and gave it lodg- 
ing. — Leighton. 


treatment of 
enemies, 
justice to the 
oor 


e Pr. xxiv. 17, 18; 
XXV. 21, 22; Ma. v. 


ii. 19-21; 1 
Tb. vs 13: 

m De xxvii.19; Is. 
x. 12: Heels vis: 
Am. v. 12; Mal. iii. 
n De. xxvii. 25; Pr. 
xvii. 15; Ps xciv. 


2 


‘Relate rather, good friend,” |21-23; Ma. xxvii. 4 
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bribes, 
strangers, 
sabbatical 
ear, Sab- 
ath, careful 
obedience 


@2Ch. xix. 7%; De. 
xvi. 19; 1 Sa. viii. 


Wee<iie oe 
b Pr. xv. 27; xvii. 
we 2og Xxixa) 4; 
Ezek. xxii. 12 
Am. v. Bs Ac 
xxiv. 26. 


c De. x. 19; xxvii. 


19. 
d Le. xxv. 3, 4. 
e De. v. 138; Lu. 
xiii, 13, 14. 
f De. iv. 9; Josh. 
xxii5: Ps. xxxix, 
1; Eph. v. 15; 
Tesi vies 6 
“Judges and sen- 
ates have been 
bought for gold.”’ 
-—Pope. 
“And sell the 
mighty space of 
our large honors 
for so much 
trash as may be 
rasped thus? ” — 
Saat wear. 


the three 
yearly feasts 
g Ex. xxxiv. 23; 
Le. xxiii. 4; De. 
xvi. 16 

h Le. xxiii. 5, 6; 
De. xvi. 8, 16. 

4 Ex. xxxiv. 22; 
Le. xxiii. 10; De. 
xvi. 13. 

k Ex. xxxiv. 23; 
Le. ii. 11; De. xvi. 


14. 
So I know if I toil 
and faint not, 
Nor falter upon 
the way, 
Mine eyes shall 
behold His 


glory, 
And the dark be 
turned to-day. 
— Helen J. Wood. 
The test of religion 
is not religious- 
ness but love. — 
Henry Drummond. 


promised 
guidance, 
preservation, 
conquest, etc. 
¢ Ge. xlviii. 15, 16 ; 
Ex. xxxiii.14; xiv. 
19, 20; Is. Ixili. 9; 
Ac vii. 38. 

m De. xviii, 19. 

n Nu. xiv. 11; He. 


ii. lO 216s ares 
Ixxviii. 40, 56, 57; 
Eph. iv. 30. 

o Nu. xiv. 35; LJo. 


v. 16. 
p Is. ix. 6; Jer. 
xxiii. 6. 


"|Blessed Son of God.” 


EXODUS. Chap. xxiii. 8—25. 


said he, interrupting him, ‘‘ what wrong he hath done to thee, for it is thy 
cause; not mine, that I now sit judge of.” 


8—13. (8) gift, asa bribe. perverteth . . righteous,° defeats the ends 
of justice. (9) also, etc.,° see xxii. 21. (10) six .. land,¢ etc. fr. yr. to yr. 
(11) seventh . . still, first mention of sabbatical yr. that. . eat, the poor 
might gather whatever grew spontaneously. See xxv. 5-7. (12) six days,° 
etc., see xx. 8, 9. (18) all . . you, each one of these Divine precepts. ecir- 
ecumspect,/ self-restrained. mention . . gods, etc., either in blessing or curs- 
ing. that unnamed they may be forgotten. : 

The Sabbatic year. — This law was intended —1. To show the fertility of 
the land of promise. Every seventh year, without skill or toil, the land would 


:|produce of itself sufficient for the poor and the beasts of the field. 2. To 
-jencourage habits of thrift and forethought, so that they might provide for the 


year of rest. 8. To test (1) their faith in the providence, and (2) their obedi- 
ence to the laws of God. —J. W. Burn. 

Bribes declined. — ‘‘ Why,” asked one of the English Tories of the Tory Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, ‘‘ why hath not Mr. Adams been taken off from his 
opposition by an office?” To which the Governor replied, ‘‘Such is the obsti- 
nacy and inflexible disposition of the man, that he never would be conciliated 
by any office whatever.” His daughter used to say that her father refused a 
pension from the British Government of £2,000 a year. Once, when a secret 
messenger from General Gage threatened him with a trial for treason if he | 
persisted in his opposition to the Government and promised him honors and 
wealth if he would desist, Adams rose to his feet and replied, ‘‘Sir, I trust I 
have long since made my peace with the King of kings. No personal con- 
sideration shall induce me to abandon the righteous cause of my country.” — 
Bib. Ill. The gift blindeth the wise. —It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale that 
upon his circuit as a judge he refused to try the cause of a gentleman who 
had sent. him the customary present of venison, until he had paid for it ; for 
he well understood the spirit of the excellent law in Exodus xxiii. 8. — Anec. 
Illus. of O. Test. 


1419. (14) feast,» religious festival. (15) feast . . bread,’ etc., see xii. 
15 ff. (16) and .. harvest, or feast of weeks observed 50 days after waving 
the sheaf of first fruits, hence called Pentecost =the fiftieth. and... 
ingathering,‘ on 15th day of Tisri, our October. (17) males .. Lord, in 
humble acknowledgment of Him as their Master and King. (18) thou. . 
bread, etc.* ‘‘ my sacrifice” means the Paschal lamb. Ref. to mode of keeping 
the Passover, see xii. 8. (19) first-fruits . . God, in acknowledgment of Him 
as the great Landowner. kid . . milk, the simplest meaning is that men are 
to exercise a fine sensibility even toward animals. — Hap. Bib. 

The feast of harvest. — This was their Pentecost: so called from a Greek 
word signifying ‘‘ fifty” — because it occurred on the fiftieth day from the 
feast of unleavened bread. It was, properly, a harvest festival, in which the 
Jew offered thanksgiving unto God for the ripened fruits of the earth. To 
understand the peculiar interest the Jew took in this holiday, you must reniem- 
ber that the Israelites, after their establishment in Canaan, were almost 
entirely a nation of farmers. The peasant and the noble, in their respective 
spheres, were alike husbandmen. And the whole land of Israel was in the 
highest state of cultivation. Now, tosuch a people, inhabiting such a country, 
the feast of harvest was necessarily a grand festival. — Bib. Ill. Cherish the 
Jiner instincts.— The prohibition in vs. 19 suggests the duty of cherishing the 
finer instincts of our nature. The act here forbidden could hardly be called 
cruelty, the kid being dead, but it was unnatural. It is beautiful to see the 
ancient law inculcating this rare and delicate fineness of feeling. The lesson 
is that everything is to be avoided which would tend to blunt our moral sensi- 
bilities. — J. Orr. 


20—25. (20) send . . thee,’ ‘‘ probably ‘the Angel of the Covenant,’ — whom 
many expositors identify with the Second Person of the Trinity, the. Ever- 
: : keep . . way, Divine protection. bring. . place, 
Divine guidance, prepared place for a prepared people. (21) beware . . him, 
fear Him. obey,” proof of fear. provoke . . not,” by disobedience. he. . 
transgressions,’ wilful sins after repeated warnings. for. . him,” ‘This 
angel is frequently called Jehovah and God.” (22) if . . speak, and be uni- 


Chap. xxiii. 26-33. EXODUS. 
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Sedge obedient. then, etc., I will be practically thy friend and helper. 
(23) mine Angel, .e. Angel of the Lord. bring .. Amorites,* etc., 7. e. 
unto the land now occupied by these nations. (24) not. . gods,’ adopt their 
religion. nor. . them, submit to theirrule. nor... works,’ imitate their 
customs. (25) bless . . water,’ make the simplest fare more nourishing than 
choice dainties. take .. thee,* health a special Divine blessing. 


rt 
There is a divine way. —1. Through the wilderness. 2. Beset with enemies. 


8. Many privations. 4, Contrary to mere human liking. God’s way is not 
our way! Ours may be pleasant at first but bitter at last, but God’s way is the! 
reverse ; and yet not exactly, for sweets are graciously mingled with the bit- 
ters. There is hunger, but there is manna. There is thirst, but there is clear 
water from the smitten rock. There is perplexity, but there is an angel to 
guide and protect. — W. Burrows. 

Christ at the head of the column. —It is said when the Duke of Wellington, 


| pe. 1491. 


‘a Jos. xxiv. 8-11, 


6 ee xx.5; xxxiy. 


c Le. xviii. 3. 


dDe. vii. 12, 18; 
xxvili. 5, 8; 1 Ti. 
iv. 8; Ma. vi. 33. 


on one occasion, rode up to his retreating army, a soldier happened to see him 
first and cried out: ‘‘ Yonder is the Duke of Wellington; God bless him !” 
and the retreating army had courage to nerve itself afresh and went forward 
and drove the enemy away. One has said that the Duke of Wellington was 
worth more at any time than five thousand men. So it would be if we had 
the Captain of our salvation in front, we would go forward. How gloriously 
would this church contend if Christ were visibly in front of them! But the 
army was sometimes without the Duke of Wellington. There was a place 
where he could not be. And if Christ were visibly present, He would be pres- 
ent at the same time, only at one.church in one locality. But an unseen 
Saviour is at the head of the column everywhere. We know He is there. The 
Captain of our salvation is where two or three are gathered in His name to 
inspire us; and to-day, in every city on the face of this globe, where the col- 
umns meet to march, His voice sounds “ Onward !” in their ears. — M. Simp- 
son. 


26—38. (26) there .. land, ‘‘Divine favor and providential care would 
have rendered them rich in flocks and herds beyond any other nation.” — 
Pulp. Com. number. . fulfil,“ promise of long life. (27) send. . thee, 
their march to be preceded by a panic, arising from reports of their numbers, 
strength and prowess. backs, Jit. necks, 7. e. they shall be easily subdued. 
(28) hornets,’ here, as in Deut. vii. 20, plagues or troubles divinely sent, 
perh. Egyptian invasions to make them an easy prey to the Israelites. (29) 
drive . . year, as they perh. would wish. lest, etc., giving reasons for that 
wh notunderstood might discourage them. (30) little . . thee,‘ for above 
reasons, and discipline of patience and perseverance. (31) unto .. Philis- 
tines, 7. e. the Mediterranean. desert, the Arabian. river,‘ the Euphrates. 
(32) thou . . shalt, etc.,’ see vs. 24. (33) lest . . me,” this law forbade any 
Canaanite communities being suffered to remain in Palestine on friendly terms 
with the Hebrews, because of the corrupting power of evil. — Pulp. Com. 

The power of little things. —I. It is through little things that a man destroys 
his soul ; he fails to take note of little things, and they accumulate into great ; 
he relaxes in little things, and thus in time loosens every bond. II. It is by 
little and little that men become great in piety. We become great in holiness 
through avoiding little faults, and being exact in little duties. _ III. There is 
great difficulty in little things. In daily dangers and duties, in the petty 
anxieties of common life, in the exercise of righteous principles, in trifles — 
in these we must- seek and find the opportunity of ejecting ‘‘ by little and 
little” the foes we have sworn to expel from our hearts. — H. Melvill. 

Importance of little things. — Giotto, a distinguished Roman painter, was 
desired by one of the Popes to paint a panel in the Vatican. Some doubt of 
his ability, however, being entertained, the Pope’s messenger first asked him 
for an example of his art. Giotto’s study was adorned with his paintings, but 
instead of offering any of these, he took a sheet of white paper, and with a 
single stroke of his pencil drew a perfect circle. and handed it to his visitor. 
The latter, in surprise, reminded him that he had asked for a design. ‘‘ Go,” 
said Giotto; ‘‘ I tell you, his Holiness asks nothing else of me.” He was right, 
for the evidence of his command of the pencil was accepted as conclusive, and 
his eccentric though reasonable reply gave rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Round as 
as Giotto’s O.” To do a small thing well is the best proof of ability to do 


e Ex. xv. 23; De. 
vii. 15; 1 Sa. xii. 
24. 


. 


promise of 
blessing and 
inheritance 
in Canaan 


f Job v. 26; Ge. 
xxv. 8; xxxv. 29; 
Job xiii. 17; 1 Ch. 
xxiii. 1; Ps. lv. 23. 


g Ge. xxxv. 5; De, 
ii. 25; xi. 25; Josh. 
ii. 9, 11. 


h Josh. xxiv. 12. 


4 Josh. xxi. 44; 
Jud. i. 4; xi. 21; 
2Sa. viii. 3. 


k1 Ki. iv. 21, 24; 
Ge. xv. 18; De. xi. 
24; Ps. Ixxii. 8. 


7Ex. xxxiv. 12; 
Ps. cvi. 34-38; 3 
Co. vi. 14, 15. 


m Josh. xxiii. 13; 
Jud. ii. 3. 


** Exactness in lit- 
tle duties is a won- 
derful source of 
cheer fulness,”’ — 


what is great. — Bib. Ill. 
15 


Faber. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxiv. 1—11. 


a 


B. c. 1491. 


Moses, 
Aaron, etc., 
called to the 
mount. 


the altar and 
the pillars 


a Ex xxviii. 1; Le. 
5. & 


‘* Being cleansed 
by Thy precious 
blood, O Christ, 
may we ever 
render unto Thee 
a pure worship, 
through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


“Sweet is the 
breath of morn, 
her rising sweet 
with charm of 
earliest birds.’? — 
Milton. 


the altar, 
etc., 
sprinkled 
with blood 


6 Bx. xii. 23. 


c Josh. xxiv. 24. 


d He ix. 18-20. 
eHe. xiii. 20; 1 
Pe. i./2. 


‘* Obedience, as it 
regards the social 
relations, the laws 
of society, and the 
laws of nature and 
of nature’s God, 
should commence 
at the cradle and 
end only at the 
tomb.’’—H Ballou. 


the glorious 
vision of the 
Holy One 


f Ex. xxxiii. 20, 23: 
i iv. 


JOU Ose OO 
12 ei 16 
Bix. dis e632 Leki 
xxtit W9ssTs. vi 
pes 


g Ezek. i. 26, x. ¥; 
Re. iv. 3; Ma. xvii. 
9 


‘“T know by my- 
self how incompre- 
hensible God _ is, 
seeing I cannot 
comprehend the 
arts of my own 
eing .’’—Bernard. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—5. (1) Nadab,* (spontaneous, liberal), eldest son of Aaron. Abihu, see 
vi. 23. seventy.. Israel, ‘that is, seventy of the aged men distinguished, 
respected, and venerated among the different tribes.” — Bush. (2) but.. 
nigh, see xix. 12. (3) all.. do, see xix. 8. (4) wrote, the recorded origin 
of the first portion of Holy Scripture that ever existed. — Exp. Bible. altar, 
sign of a present God. and.. pillars, sig. that the twelve tribes were there 
before God. (5) he.. men, having strength and skill for the work. 

Morning prayer. -- Milton speaks of the breath of morning being sweet, 
“Her rising sweet with the charm of earliest birds.” Vaughan quaintly 
says that mornings are mysteries. Mysteries of good are they when well 
used, but mysteries of evil, when, as too oft, much abused. Mornings are 
well used when prayer ushers them in. Beecher says, *‘ Let the day havea 
blessed baptism by giving your first waking thoughts into the bosom of God. 
The first hour of the morning is the rudder of the day.” Carlyle says we 
have a proverb among us that ‘“‘the morning is a friend to the muses,” 7%. e. 
a good time for study. Is it not more true that it is a great friend to the 


:|behold.” — Spk. Com. 
‘already named. he. . hand, to harm them—a ref. to the impression th. 
‘ja vision of the Divine glory would be fatal to the beholder. 


graces— that it is a good praying time? Therefore 


‘‘Serve God before the world ; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 
The whole unto Him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine.” — Vaughan. 


6—8. (6) half . . basons, see vs. 8. The blood symbolized the life of the 
victim and was the essential part of every sacrifice. half.. altar,’ sign of 
God’s faithfulness to His people. (7) book.. people, ‘‘ The first book of the 
Bible actually mentioned as written, the gem of the Holy Scriptures.” — Pulp. 
Com. all .. do,° see vs. 3. (8) and .. blood,? that in the basons, vs. 6. 
and.. people,’ in token of their pledged fidelity to the covenant: prob. 
it was sprinkled on the pillars representing the tribes. covenant, wh. you 
promise to accept and obey. 

The covenant. —1. Christ is the Mediator of a better covenant. 2. His 
blood is sprinkled on the altar of God (Heb. ix. 12) and in the heart of 
His people (Heb. ix. 138-15). 3. He has instituted a ‘‘ perpetual memorial of 
His precious death until His coming again” (1 Cor. ix. 25).—J. W. Burn. 

The strictness of God’s love. —‘‘The Bible is so strict and old-fashioned,” 
said a young man to a gray-haired friend who was advising him to study 
God’s Word if he would learn how to live. ‘‘There are plenty of books 
written now-a-days that are moral enough in their teaching, and do not bind 
one down as the Bible.” The old merchant-turned to his desk, and took out 
two rulers, one of which was slightly bent. With each of these be ruled a 
line, and silently handed the ruled paper to hiscompanion. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
lad, ‘‘what do you mean?” ‘‘One line is not straight and true, is it? When 
you at out your path in life, do not take a crooked ruler!”—S. S. 
Chronicle. 


9—11. (9) went, etc., see vs. 1. The mountain was to be partially ascended. 
Nadab, Abihu, and the elders were to ‘‘ worship God afar off.” — Pulp. Com. 
(10) saw .. Israel,’ the glorious Shekinah more distinct and glorious than 
ever. and. . feet, etc.,2 ‘‘the pure blue of the heaven above them lent its 
influence to help the inner sense to realize the vision wh. no mortal eye could 


(11) nobles, the seventy elders and other persons 


; aJso . . God, 
His manifested presence fr. afar off on the plain. and. . drink, securely, 
joyously, in Jehovah’s presence. 7 

n the mountain.—Note that—I. God encourages social communion. 
Moses and the seventy saw God’s glory. II. God especially honors individual 
communion. Moses dwelt in the all-consuming glory. III. Exalted spiritual 
state is compatible with natural and temporal relations and duties. The sev- 
enty looked upon the glory, and ate and drank. IV. Communion with God 
ae Before they ascended they were ‘‘elders;” after, ‘‘ nobles.”— 

owler. 
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The elders. — Among this people the elders exercised great authority, and 
were held in high respect (Josh. xxiii. 2; xxiv. 1; Job xii. 12), as their experi- 
ence made them the natural counsellors and judges of the nation. Ata later 
period the word became a regular title, conferred on those who by their 
wealth or wisdom had placed themselves at the head of a tribe, or taken a 
lead in public affairs. They are found among the Hebrews in Egypt, in the 
desert, and at every epoch of the national history. Sometimes the elders of 
all Israel] are mentioned (Josh. vii. 6; 1 Sam. iv. 8; 2 Sam. iii. 17; 2 Chron. 
x. 6); sometimes those of a tribe or of the cities (Deut. xix. 12; xxi 20; 
Judges viii. 14; 1 Sam. xi. 3; 1 Kings xxi. 8). In certain expiatory rites they 
represented the city or the whole nation (Deut. xxi. 2; Ley. iv. 15; ix. 1) 
They were the municipal authorities, and frequently formed a court for trying 
crimes (Deut. xxi. 19; xxii. 15; xxv. 7). They also assisted the chief with 
their counsels, with whom we often find them in direct union; whom also 
they sometimes compelled to yield to their will. Moses, at the time of a 
dangerous revolt, availed himself of their services by selecting a body of 
seventy to aid in supporting his authority (Numb. xi. 16). They required 
Samuel to resign his office and appoint a king (1 Sam. viii. 4), and at a later 
period conferred the royal power on David (2 Sam. v. 8). — Pierotti. 


12—18. tables . . written, prob. the ten commandments, 
them, to all Israel. (13) minister, servant, attendant. (14) tarry .. you, 
a hint that his absence might be protracted. let .. them,® as representing 
me for the time being. (15) and. . mount, into wh. at the end of six days 
Moses entered. (16) seventh . .. cloud,’ ‘‘God summoned Moses to enter 
the cloud — and draw as nigh to him as possible.” (17) sight, appearance. 
devouring,? intensely brilliant. (18) Moses .. nights,¢ ‘‘ Quitting Joshua, 
Moses in obedience to the call out of the midst of the cloud, entered within 
its shadow and disappeared from human vision. Alone with God, he con- 
tinued for thirty-four days, making, together with the six days before he 
entered the cloud, the forty days and forty nights. — Pulp. Com. 

On the mount with God. — Moses would never have been the lawgiver he 
was had he not remained there on the mount, in sight of the glory and in 
communion with his God. The disciples would never have wrought as they 
did, had they not tarried in Jerusalem. Eminent preachers and teachers 
would never have thrilled and won hearts to Christ as they have, had they 
not gained their power in long seasons of prayer and communion with God. 
1. Spiritual endowment is always the measure of success in work for Christ. 
Preachers fail and teachers fail because they are so little on the mount with 
God. 2. The want of Christian workers everywhere is revelation of the 
Divine glory. From this, power springs. 
equipped by vision of, and communion with, Him. Wecan tell only as we 


thatecwe 


B. 0. 1491. 


“It is one of my 
favorite thoughts, 
that God manifests 
Himself to men in 
all the wise, good, 
humble, generous, 
great and mag- 
nanimous men.”— 
water. 


Moses enters 
the cloud and 
remains on the 
mount forty 
days 

a Ex. xxxi. 
De. v. 22. 


b Ex. xviii. 25, 26. 


18; 


c Ma. xvii.5; Ex. 
iii. 2. 


d Ex. xix. 18; He. 
xii. 18, 29. 


e Ex. xxxiv. 
De. ix. 9; 1 
xix. 8; Ma. iv. 2. 


“There is no God 
but God, the 
living, the self- 


28; 
Ki. 


Isub t a 
God can use us only as we become|x, Pagid ae 


oran. 


know. We know only as we are taught of God. Have we been on the 
mount, under the cloud? Have we seen the glory and heard the voice? 
What is our message from God to men? —J. EF. Twitchell. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1—9. (2) willingly, ’ a willing giver makes a willing receiver. heart 
. . Offering,’ and from no others. (3) brass, copper, or perh. bronze. (4) 
blue . . searlet, 7. e. violet-purple,* red-purple,‘ crimson. goat’s hair, finer 
wool of sheep. Soft inner wool of the Angora goat. (5) prams’ red, red 
morocco. badgers’. . wood, R. V., ‘‘seal skins and acacia wood.” (6) 
Oil, olive.* spices, incenses, perfumes. (7) Onyx, see Ge, ii. 12. 
etc. see Ex. xxviii. 4, ff. (8) sanctuary, holy place. (9) even. . it,’ acc. to 
the Divine plan, not acc. to human ingenuity. 

Rams’ skins dyed red. — Salim led me through an entire street of shoe-shops 
this morning. Is the red leather which the shoe-makers use the rams’ skins 
dyed red, which formed one of the three covers of the tabernacle? No doubt, 


there is a definiteness in the name rams’ skins which is worth noticing. From|@ 


time out of mind, the southern part of Syria and Palestine has been supplied 
with mutton from the great plains and deserts on the north, east, and south ; 
and the shepherds do not ordinarily bring the females to market. The vast 
flocks which annually come from Armenia and Northern Syria are nearly all 
males. The leather, therefore, is literally rams’ skins dyed red. It is pleas- 


ephod,|7 


Moses 
commanded 

to exhort the 
people to con- 
tribute tothe 
tabernacle 

if 1 Ch. xxix. 9, 14; 
Pr. xi. 25: Ro, xii, 
8; 2Co. viii. 12, ix. 


(me ell Woe) ublic 
service of Jehovah 
was to be _insti- 
tuted by free-will 
offerings, and not 
by an_ enforced 
taxation. ** — Spk. 


liom. 
hEx fr. shellfish 
ealled murex. 
i Ex. fr. shellfish 
UrpUra. 
Ex. xxvii. 20. 
lHe. iii. 5, 6; 1 Ch. 


xxviii. 19, 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxv. 10—22. 


B. C. 1491, 
the ark of the 
covenant 
a1 Ki. viii. 8. 

OD: Dewe xa alse ons 
xxxi. 26; 1 Ki. viii. 
9; 2Ch. v. 20. 


**And yet we are 
not left without a 
visible sign of 
God's presence. 
So long as we have 
the Bible we have 
the ark of the 
covenant.” —J. 
Parker. 


“Tf it be the 
characteristic of 
a worldly man that 
he desecrates what 
is holy it should 
be of the Christian 
to consecrate what 
is secular, and to 
recognize a pres- 
ent and _ presiding 
divinity ina 
things.”—Chal- 
mers, 


the mercy-seat 
c He. ix. 5; 1 Pe. 


domes 

d Le. xvi. 2; Ex. 
xxix. 42, 43. 

e Ps. 1xxx. 1; 2 Ki. 
xix. 15; He. iv. 16. 
‘* We may imitate 
the Deity in all 
His attributes, but 
mercy is the only 
one in which we 
can pretend to 
equal Him. We 
cannot, indeed, 
give like God, but. 
surely we may for- 
give like Him.”’— 
Sterne. 

‘** Between the 
humble and con- 
trite heart and the 
majesty of heaven 
there are no bar- 
riers. The only 
password is pray- 
er.” — H. Ballow. 


.jshoulders of the bearers. 


lant to meet such perfect accuracy in the most incidental allusions and minute 
details of the Mosaic record. — Thomson. 


10—16. (10) ark, box or chest, three feet nine inches long, two feet three 
inches wide, and two feet three inches deep. shittim, the acacia is hard, 
close-grained, ‘‘ wood that will not rot.” — Septuagint. (11) overlay .. gold, 
prob. thin plates, though the art of gilding was then known. crown, an 
ornamental molding around the top of the chest. (12) corners, bases, or 
feet ; the ark when carried would therefore be elevated above the heads of 
the bearers. (13) staves, for bearing-rods. (14) ark... them, on the 
(15) they . . it,* perh. to prevent the ark fr. being 
touched. The bearers took hold of the poles, and on the danger of touching 
the ark see 2 Sam. vi. 6,7. (16) testimony,? stone tables of ten command- 
ments. Called testimony because God by it testified to His sovereign author- 
ity over Israel. 

The ark.—Was the ark a treasure chest? In Christ dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead. Was it a small chest? Christ made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him theform of aservant. Was it madeafter a heavenly 
pattern? Christ came down from heaven. Was it made of wood? Behold 
the Man! Was it made of incorruptible wood? Behold the purity of His 
character. Was it overlaid within and without with gold? Behold your 
God! God was in Christ. The Spirit of the Lord was upon Him. Had ita 
crown of gold round about? Behold your King !— R&. H. Sears. 

Shittim-wood. — Concerning the shitta-tree, mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah with the cedar and myrtle, different opinions are entertained by com- 
mentators. The name is derived from the Hebrew verb shata, to decline or 
turn to and fro, having for the plural shittim. It is remarkable for being the 
wood of which the sacred vessels of the tabernacle were made. The seventy 
interpreters generally render it by the term Genma, incorruptible. Theo- 
dotion, and after him the Vulgate, translate it by Spina,athorn. The shittim- 
wood, says Jerome, resembles the white thorn in its color and leaves, but not 
in its size; for the tree is so large that it affords very long planks. Hassel- 
quist also says it grows in Upper Egypt to the size of a large tree. The wood 
is hard, tough, smooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. This kind of 
wood grows only in the deserts of Arabia, but in no other part of the Roman 
empire. In another place he remarks, it is of an admirable beauty, solidity, 
strength, and smoothness. It is thought he means the black acacia, the only 
tree found in the deserts of Arabia. This plant is so hard and solid as to 
become almost incorruptible. Its wood has the color of the lotus tree ; and so 
large, that it furnishes plank twelve cubits long. It is very thorny, and even 
its bark is covered with very sharp thorns; and hence it perhaps had the 
Hebrew name shata, from making animals decline or turn aside by the sharp- 
ness of its spines.— Paxton. 


17—22. (17) merey-seat, Heb. kapporeth, covering. pure gold, an oblong 
slab of solid gold, the same length and breath as the ark which it covered. Its 
value more than $100,000 of our money. eherubims, prob. resembling 
human figures with wings. beaten .. them, of solid gold: formed by 
repeated blows of hammer, in. . ends, 7. e. ‘standing up from the two 
ends.” (20) streteh .. high, emblematical of readiness to obey the Divine 
will. covering,’ overshadowing. toward, etc., ‘‘The figures presented the 
appearance of guardian angels, who watched over the precious deposit below 
—to wit, the two tables.” — Pulp. Com. (21) ark .. thee, see vs. 16. (22) 
there . . thee,? to communicate My will: impart My blessing. from. . 
eherubims,: in a bright cloud: the shekinah. 

The mercy-seat. —I. The design of this appointment. It was intended to — 
1. Furnish a meeting-place for God and man; 2. Encourage communion 
with God; 3. Impart instruction. II. Its peculiarities. 1. It was all of 
Divine appointment: 2. Its true name is the Propitiatory; 8. Its position is 
very significant. III. The superior privileges it typified. 1. Free access to 
God through Christ; 2. The assurance of pardoned sin; 3. Supplies of grace 
and strength for all we need ; 4. Relief from all our trials — Anon. 

Arks, — Sacred chests. bearing much the resemblance in principle to this 
ark, have been found in different ancient and modern nations; and exposi- 
tors have entered into many wearying disquisitions whether this ark, or some 
primitive model (the existence of wh. is inferred fr. xxxiii. 7, 10), sugg. the 
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first idea; while Spencer and others think, as they do in the case of the taber- 
nacle, that the Hebrew ark was itself copied fr. the heathen. The Egyptians 
on some occasions, carried in solemn processions a sacred chest, containin 
their secret things and the mysteries of their religion. 
their sacred chest; and the palladium of the Greeks and Romans was some- 
thing not very unlike. It is further remarkable, that as the Hebrew taber- 
nacle and temple had a Holy of Holies, in wh. the ark was deposited, so had 
the heathen, in the inmost part of their temples, an adytum or.penetrale, 
which none but the priests might enter. — Kitto. 


B. c. 1491. 


! ‘When we pray 
, lfor any virtue, we 
The Trojans also had|should 


cultivate 
the virtue as well 
as pray for it.” 


23—30. (23) table, ‘‘the table was to be three feet long, one foot sixithe table of 


inches broad, and two feet three inches high.” 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar and not the one represented on the arch of 
‘Titus at Rome. (24) overlay, gild or plate. 
(25) border, frame, prob. to connect and strengthen the legs. (26) corners, 
extremities. (27) over.. border, 7. e. on the ends of the legs where the frame 
was united tothem. (28) table... them, raised above the shoulders of the 
bearers. (29) dishes, bowls. spoons, or cups. bowls,* chalices. (30) 
shewbread,’ lit. bread of faces, or bread of presence, so called prob. fr. being 
always set bef. the face and presence of God. 

The table of shewbread (vs. 30). — Introduction: — This table of shewbread 
may remind us of the bread on our tables. There is a sense in which a table 
with bread (food) upon it, isa table of shewbréad. Shewbread means bread 
of faces; 7. e. it is before the face of the Lord. Our bread being before Him, 
He takes note of —I. The way by wh. it was obtained. Whether by —1. 
Oppression, fraud, or any species of dishonesty; 2. Honest toil; 3. A parent’s 
loving care. II. The spirit in wh. it is partaken of. Whether of —1. Mur- 
muring about quantity or quality ; 2. Thankfulness to the Giver of our daily 
bread: Jesus gave thanks. 3. Pious remembrance of Him who is the Bread 
of Life. III. The manner in which it is distributed. 1. Do. we distribute of 
our abundance ungrudgingly? Do we heedlessly waste it? 

The tables of grace and glory.— The incorruptible wood may be an emblem 
of grace, the gold an emblem of glory. God’s table on earth is the table of 
His grace. His table in the heavenly world is the table of His glory. If we 
are guests at the table of grace, we shall be entertained at the table of glory. 
Grace is glory begun. Glory is grace perfected. Grace is the earnest of our 
inheritance. Glory is the possession of the estate. By grace we are prepared 
for glory. When the work of grace is completed, we shall hear the welcome, 
*«Come up higher.” By faith we sit at the table of grace. Atthe table of 
glory faith will be changed to sight. Both tables are furnished with the same 
provision. Christ the true Bread of Life is the spiritual.food of the believer 
on earth; and in heaven we shall eat the same Divine celestial Bread. — 
&. Newton. 


81—36. (31) eandlestick,: Heb. menorath, a lamp-bearer, to support oil- 
lamps. shaft, etc., this candlestick is best represented on the arch of Titus. 
branches, arms. bowls, calyx or cup. knops, knobs; the branches were 
prob. ornamented with these. flowers, floral-work. (82) three, etc., it was 
symmetrically formed, prob. about 3 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. (33) almonds, 
like the almond-flower. (34) candlestick, here prob. the stem or shaft is 
meant. (35) according . . candlestick, i, e. each pair of branches was 
divided fr. the next pair by a small spherical ornament. (36) all. . gold 
gold pure, solid, hammered. ‘ 

The candlestick a type of Christ. —I. It was the only thing that held the 
light wh. enlightened the sanctuary: from Christ all the light of grace comes 
for the benefit of His church. II. It had seven lamps (vs. 37), to signify that 
perfection of light that is in Christ. III. It was placed in the sanctuary: so 
is Christ as a glorious light placed in His Ohurch. IV. It had an upright 
stem, which bore the many branches issuing from it. V. The branches were 
adorned with bowls, knobs, flowers, etc. So are Christ’s ministers adorned 
with many graces. Vi. Aaron dressed those lamps and renewed their oil 
daily : so our High Priest is the only enlightener of His faithful ministers. 
VII. The candle-stick had snuffers and snuff-dishes of pure gold; wh. might 
figure forth the good and godly discipline of the church whereby evil per- 
sons who hinder its glory are taken away. — B. Keach. 

The golden candlestick. — The golden candlestick was placed in the first 


This was among the spoils|shewbread 


erown, ornamental molding.|% Nu. iv. 7. 


bLe. xxiv. 5, 6; 
Ps. xxiii. 5; 1 Co. 
x. 81. 


‘J thank my heav- 
enly Father for 
every manifesta- 
tion of human love; 
I thank Him for 
all experiences, be 
they sweet or bit- 
ter, which helpme 
to forgive all 
things, and to en- 
fold the whole 
world with a bless- 
ing.’’— Mrs. L. M. 
Child. - 


““As flowers carry 
dewdrops, trem- 
blingon the edges 
of the petals, and 
ready to fall at the 
first waft of wind 
or brush of bird, 
so the heart should 
carry its’ beaded 
words of thanks- 


giving, and at the 
first breath of 
heavenly flavor let 
down the shower, 
erfumed with the 
eart’s gratitude,’”” 
-- Beecher. . 


the golden 
candlestick 


cl Ki. vii. 49; He. 
ix. 2; Re. i. 12; iv. 
5; Pr vi. 28; 2 Pe. 
i. 19. 

‘* Children always 
turn toward the 
light. oO that 
grown-up people 
in this world may 
become like little 
children.’’ — Hare. 


‘And as the eye 
is the best com- 
poser, so light is 
the first of paint- 
ers. There is no 
object so foul that 
intense light will 
not make beauti- 
ful. And the stim- 
ulus it affords to 
the sense, and a 
sort of infinitude 
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which it hath like 
and time, 
all matter 
.’ — Emerson. 


“The light in the 
world comes prin- 
cipally from two 
sources — the sun 
and the student’s 
lamp.” — Bovee. 


the seven 
lamps, tongs, 
etc. 


a Nu, viii. 4; Ac. 
vii. 44; He. viii. 5. 


“T once asked 
distinguished 
artist what place 
he gave to labor 
in art ‘ Labor,’ 
he, in effect, said, 
‘is the beginning. 
the middle, and 
the end of art. 


a 


Turning then to 
another — ‘And 
you,’ I inquired, 
‘what do you con- 
sider as the great 
force inart? 
‘Love,’ he replied. 
tu their two 
answers I found 
but one truth.” 
—Bovee. 


the 
tabernacle 


the inner 
curtain 


b Ex. xxxvi. 8. 


Tache, a catch, a 
loop, a_ button; 
Fr. attacher. 

“Since I have 
known God in a 
saving manner, 
painting, poetry 
and music have 
had charms un- 
known to me be- 
fore. I have re- 
ceived what I 
suppose is a taste 
for them, or 
religion has refined 
iny mind an 
made it susceptible 
of impressious 
from the sublime 
and beautiful. O, 
how religion se- 
cures the height- 
ened enjoyment of 
those _ pleasures 
which keep so 


EXODUS, Chap. xxvi. 1—6. 


apartment of the tabernacle, on the south side. It stood on a base, from. 
which the principal stem arose perpendicularly. On both sides of it there pro- 
jected upwards, in such a way as to describe a curved line, three branches. 
They arose from the main stem, at equal distances from each other, and to the 
same height with it. The height in the whole, according to the Jewish rab- 
bins, was five feet; and the breadth, or the distance between the exterior 
branches, three and a half. The main stem, together with the branches, was 
adorned with knops, flowers, and other ornaments of gold. The seven 
extremities of the main stem and branches were employed as so many sep- 


arate lamps, all of which were kept burning in the night, but three only in 
the day (Ex. xxx. 8; Le. xxiv. 4). — Bibi. Treas. 


87—40. (87) seven, 7. e. one for each branch and one for the stem. they 
. . lamps, the lamps were lighted every evening at sunset (ch. xxx. 8), and 
burnt till morning, when the High Priest extinguished them and ‘‘dressed ” 
them (ch. xxx. 7).— Pulp. Com. that. . it, 7. e. in front of it, throwing the 
light forward. (83) tongs, or snuffers, for trimming the wick. snuff-dishes, 
to receive the burnt wick. (39) talent, weight and value, variously estimated : 
perh. 94 pounds in weight, and from $20,000 to $30,000 in value. (40) look, 
etc,, no human additions or alterations permitted. 

Something about everything in the Bible.—- A number of local wits were 
once passing a’‘merry hour in the house of a mutual friend, when the conver-. 
sation turning on the Bible, one remarked that he could see nothing in it. A _ 
minister, who happened to be present, said there was so much in the book 
that he doubted if they could name anything which was not either named, 
alluded to or suggested by some adapted text. And headded that as he would 
not take advantage of his professional relation to the book, they might test. 
this by questioning a poor man who was a servant in the family of their host, 
and whose knowledge of Scripture was very considerable. Presently the 
footman entered the room, and one of the company said abruptly to him, 
pointing, at the same time, to the snuffers on the table, ‘‘John, is there any- 
thing in the Bible about snuffers?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied John; ‘‘it is written in 
the book of Exodus, ‘The tongs thereof, and the snuff-dishes thereof, shall be 
of pure gold,’ and a little farther on it is said, ‘He made his seven lamps, and 
his snuffers, and his snuff-dishes of pure gold.’” The minister, who after-— 
wards told the story, said that the scorner was completely snuffed out. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—6. (1) curtains,’ or breadths, of wh. five formed a curtain ; hence there 
were two curtains of five breadths each joined by taches. fine. . linen, 
woven with extreme fineness and strength. with..them, R. V., ‘ with 
cherubim, the work of the cunning workman shalt thou make them.” 7. e. 
they were skillfully embroidered with cherubim. (2) length, forty-two ft. 
breadth, six ft., but as five breadths make a curtain, the total width would 
be thirty feet. (8) five. . coupled, 7. e. five breadths formed one curtain. 
(4) loops, or tapes, to fasten the breadths together. (6) taehes, R. V., 
‘‘clasps;” prob. an oblong button or frog, fastened to the loop on one 
curtain, was-passed through the loop on the other. 

Believers, of whom the church is composed, although scattered among 
many sects of professing Christians, are yet all one in Christ Jesus. As the 
curtains, though woven separately, were afterwards sewed together and formed 
two great curtains, which, when hung, were united into one by means of 
loops of blue and clasps of gold, so God’s children are knit together by the — 
nilver ties of affection and bound together by the golden clasps of love.— W. 

rown. 

The plan of the tabernacle.— The portable temple of the Israelites had, in- 


qa|deed, in its whole arrangement, a resemblance with the temples of other 


nations of antiquity. As they had spacious forecourts, so had the taber- 
nacle an oblong quadrangular forecourt, two hundred feet long, and one 
handred broad, which was formed by the hangings or curtains which hung 
on pillars. The tabernacle itself was divided into two parts, the holy and 
the most holy ; in the latter was the ark of the covenant, with the symbols 
of the Divine qualities, the cherubims ; and no human being dared to enter 


this especially sanctified place, except the high priest, once a year (on the 


2] 


tet A OG ee Be So 


Chap. xxvi. 7—18. EXODUS, 


feast of reconcilation). Thus also in many Grecian temples the back part 
was not to be entered by anybody. ' This part, where, in the heathen temples, 
the statue of the deity was’ placed, was generally towards the west, and the 
entrance towards the east. In the same manner the entrance of the taber- 
nacle was towards the east, and, consequently the most holy place to the west. 
In the most holy, a solemn darkness reigned, as in most of the ancient temples. 
A richly worked curtain divided the most holy from the holy, and thus, in 
the Egyptian temples, the back part, where the sacred animal, to which the 
temple was dedicated, was kept, was divided from the front part by a curtain 
embroidered with gold. — Rosenmuller. 


_1—14. (7) covering upon,* A V., “tent over;” to protect the inner and 
richer curtains. curtains, breadths. Compare vs. 1. (8) length .. eubits, 
45 ft. breadth .. cubits, 6 ft. and. . eurtains, i. e. breadths. (9) 
double . . curtain, 7. e. equally divided, leaving one-half to overlap the 
curtain of five breadths in front, and the other half to overlap the 
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many from God by 
their becoming a 
source of pride.” 
— H. Martyn. 


“The learned 
understand the 
reason of the art, 
the unlearned feel 
the pleasure.” — 
Quintilian. 


the outer 
curtain 


a Ex. xxxvi. 14. 


same curtain at the back, see vs. 12. (11) fifty . . brass, etc., see vs. 6. (12) 
remnant, 7. e. the half breadth (or curtain), seevs. 9. (18) and a eubit, eéc., 
the tabernacle cloth, see vss. 1, 2, was 40 cubits by 28; this tent cloth was 
44 cubits by 30; hence, whence spread over the former, it reached at the back 
and front two cubits (the half breadth of vss. 9, 12) lower than the other] 
hang. . side, here on each side it fell one cubit farther than the other. (14) 
rams’ skins, see xxv. 5. 

The art of weaving. — Anc. art lost in antiquity, [Acc. to Gk. tradition, 
the idea gathered fr. web of spider. Minerva changed Arachne into spider, 
because surpassed her in weaving and spinning (hence the spider class called 
Arachnida).| W. more anc. than spinning ; at first matting, simple interlac- 
ing of shreds of bark, lacustrine plants, vegetable stalks, (straw, rushes). At 
length fibres were used (flax, hemp, cotton, silk); presently wool (first men- 
tioned by Homer), and hair. Wool, dyed, brought in costly vase ; spindles or 
distatfs of precious material ; spinning, etc., by ladies of quality. Hence the 
present of Queen of Egypt toconsort of Menelaus on their return from Troy :— 


“* Alcandria, consort of his high command, 
A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand ; 
And that rich vase, with living sculpture wrought, 
Which, heap’d with wool, the beauteous Phyle brought ; 
The silken fleece, empurpled for the loom, 
Rivall’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom.” — (Odyssey, iv.) 


Formerly all women ina fam. spun, esp. the unmarried daus. of a house. 
Hence spinster, a woman who spins = an unmarried female. Anc. same in 
principle and similar in form to modern hand-loom. 


15—18. (15) boards, planks. standing up, they were not to have one end 
sunk in the ground, but to be fitted by means of ‘* tenons” into silver “‘ sockets .”’ 
(16) cubits . . board, hence the side of the tab. was about 15 ft. high. 
eubit . . breadth, perb. the boards were joined.’ (17)tenons, Heb. yadoth, 
hands. These prob. projected fr. the side of each board and fitted into cav- 
ities in the next board. (18)twenty . . southward, the length of the taber- 
nacle would therefore be 30 cubits or about 45 ft. 

The shittim tree (Acacia Scyal).— A notorious sceptic has put forth the 
objections that there could be no timber found in Sinai in sufficient quantity, 
and that the acacia does not grow to sufficient size to supply such planks. 
To the second objection I can only refer to numerous trees which I have 
measured in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, and in wadys in the south 
country of Judah. To the first, that there is every evidence of the former 
abundance of the tree. The use of timber for smelting in Sinai has been 
already referred to. Rambling on foot among the mountains of Sinai, the 
Rev. F. W. Holland has found many old mines, the workings of which may 
yet be seen, of which history gives no hint. Great heaps of slag and scoria 
abound everywhere, marking the ancient smelting-works. Perhaps the 
Hebrew bondmen toiled at them before the Exodus. There must have been 
timber then, for fuel could never be brought there from a distance. The 
seyal, the tree which now sparsely occurs, grew in forests to provide for 
such consumption. and when the supply of shittim-wood was exhausted, the 


“The refining in- 
fluence is the study 
of art, which is the 
science of beauty; 
and I find that 
every man values 
every scrap of 
knowledge in art, 
every observation 
of his own in it, 
every hint he has 
caught from an- 
other. For the laws 
of beauty are the 
beauty of beauty, 
and give the mind 
the same or a high- 
er joy than the 
sight of it gives the 
senses The study 
of arts is of high 
value to the 
growth of the in- 
tellect.”” — Hmer- 
son. 


the boards, 
etc. 


6 Mr. Tristram 
states that there 
are acacia trees. 
near England 
which would fur- 
nish boards four 
feet wide. 


‘““Art neither be- 
longs to religion 
nor to ethics; 
but, like these, it 
brings us nearer to 
the infinite, one of 
the forms of which 
it manifests to us. 
God is the source 
of all beauty, as of 
all truth, of all re- 
ligion.of all moral- 
ity. The most 
exalted object, 
therefore, of art is 


mines were abandoned. All wore another aspect when timber covered the 


to reveal in its 
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own manner the 
sentiment of the 
infinite.””—V. Cou- 
sin. 


the sockets 
and 
couplings 


a Eph. iv. 15, 16. 


“Artis the effort 
of man to express 
the ideas which 
nature suggests to 
him of a power 
above nature, 
whether that 
power be within 
the recesses of his 
own being or in 
the Great First 
Cause.” — Lytton. 


the bars, etc. 


b Ac. vii. 44; He. 
viii. 5; Eph. ii. 
19-22. 


** Moral beauty is 
the basis of all 
true beauty. This 
foundation is some- 
what covered and 
veiled in nature. 
Art brings it out, 
and gives it more 
transparent 
forms.”’ — Victor 
Cousin. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxvi. 19—32- 


sides of the hills. Streams washed the dry ravines, which still bear the marks 
of their former presence ; rain would be attracted by the foliage, and herbage 
would carpet the soil. Nor would this perish at once with the denudation of 
the wood Its extinction would be the work of time, as the streams gradually 
failed, and the sun converted the turf to dust. At the time of the Exodus, 
then, we have every reason to believe that the state of the Peninsula of Sinai 
was very different from what it is now. Doubtless those granite peaks made 
it still ‘‘a great and terrible wilderness,” but its valleys and plains might afford 
no inconsiderable sustenance for cattle.— Tristram. 


19—25. (19) sockets, bases: a metal base would serve the purpose of pre- 
venting decay. (20) north. . twenty, see vs. 18. (21) forty, etc., see vs. 19. 
(22) six boards, hence the width of the tabernacle was 15 ft. 9 in. (23) two 
. » corners, prob. more like pillars than planks. (24) they .. corners,? 
land their thickness would thus increase the length of the end to about ten 
cubits. (25) they... boards, 7. e. the six (vs. 22), and the two corners (vs. 23). 

Believers typified by the boards. — Were they golden boards? Every 
believer is a partaker of the Divine nature (2 Peter i. 4). They are born from 
above, and they are heavenly-minded. Their affection is set on things above. 
God’s people are a holy people. ‘‘ The beauty of holiness” is the gold with 
which God will beautify and adorn His people. The knots and grains of the 
wood were all hidden from view beneath plates of pure gold. God hides all 
our imperfections from view beneath the gold of His perfect righteousness. —- 
R. EH. Sears. 


26—30. (26) bars . . boards, one sufficiently long to reach from end to 
end of the tabernacle, the four others being less than half the length of the- 
longer, the whole being put in three rows. (27, 28) five, etc., see vs. 26. (29) 
overlay .. gold, the rings were to be of solid gold ; the boardsand the bars 
of acatia wood overlaid with gold. (80) fashion,? efc., another warning not 
to depart from the Divinely-given pattern. 

Invincible strength underlies the apparent weakness of the Gospel. — When 
we regard the veils and curtains of the tabernacle, we might think it a frail 
structure, to be swept away by the winds; but under these draperies are solid 
boards fixed in solid sockets, and strong bars, giving to the whole framework 
of the building the greatest consistency and compactness. In the days of His. 
flesh how weak Christ appeared, and yet what power dwelt in His word and 
spirit! ‘‘He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth by the power of 
God.” How contemptible the gospel in the eyes of worldly wisdom, and yet 
how powerful and invincible! How feeble the church of Christ often appears, 


the veil 


c He ix. 3, 6-8; x 
Tex xxv. 61s 
Ti. i. 10; He. x. 19, 
20; ix. 24; vi. 19. 


w 


“Color is, in brief 
terms, the type of 
love. Hence it is 
especially con- 
nected with the 
blossoming of the 


also, e 
spring ard fall of 
the leaf, and with 
the morning and 
evening of the 
day.” —Ruskin. 


“The beautiful 
things that God 
makes are His gift 
toallalike. [know 
there are many of 
the poor who have 


}|His sufferings, should be borne up by His deity. 


and yet the mightiest storms of persecution have failed to sweep it away !— 
Hom. Com. 


31, 32. (81) vail,« Heb. paroketh, aseparation. blue . . scarlet, see xxv. 
2. fine .. work, etc. the veil was to be of the same material and work- 
manship as the inner covering, and like that, was to have figures of cherubim 
woven into’ its texture by a skilled weaver.— Pulp. Com. See vs. 1. (82) upon 
. . Silver, the sockets belong to the pillars, not to the hooks. 

The veil of the Holiest (vs. 31).—I. It was glorious, of embroidered work ; 
this faith guild signified the body of Christ, filled with the fulness of God, or- 
beautified with all the most excellent graces of the Spirit. II. It was replen- 
ished and wrought full of cherubim, noting thereby that serviceable and 
ready attendance of the angels on Christ’s natural and mystical body. III. 
It was borne up by costly pillars, to show that the humanity of Christ, esp. in 
IV. By the veil only, there 
was entry into the holiest place of all; so by the veil, 7. e. the flesh of Christ, 
which was rent, as it were, upon the cross, a new and living way is made for: 
us to the Father. — Keach. 

The veil, — The inner shrine or recess was covered by a veil; the sanctuary 
was divided from the court by a screen. By both the people were admon- 
ished how reverently God’s majesty must be regarded, and with what serious- 
ness holy things are to be engaged in. The veil intimated to the Israelites. 
that the spiritual worship of God was as yet enshrouded in a veil; and thus 
might extend their faith to their promised Messiah, at whose coming the truth 


fine feeling and a 
keen sense of the 


would be discovered and laid bare. — Calvin. And more than all, does not the: 
fact of the cherubim upon the veil being the same as those in the shrine show 
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to us that our life is continuous here and hereafter — that it is one history and B,C. 1491. 
one development? If you are to behold and enjoy the glorious cherubim of veautlicine which. 
the heavenly world, vou must have them represented, as it were, upon the Panta out and dies 
veil of your earthly tabernacle. Your hearts must be turned now to the|because they are 
heavenly harmonies. When certain conditions of light are present, if you|too hard preeees 
look through a window at a particular angle into the street, you see a flame dling cis koe 
apparently outside, flickering strangely in the air. It is only the reflection of|Mrs. Stowe. 

the fire in the room on the window-pane. Is not the heaven you see beyond 

the window of this life, the projected reflection of your present experience? 

What you are now determines your future; and the heaven of each man is 

just what he himself makes it, according as the fire of love and holiness burns 

more or less brightly on the hearth of his heart. — H. Macmillan. 


33—37. (33) taehes, i. e. of the tabernacle cloths, see vs. 6. holy . . holy,|the most 
the latter containing the ark. (84)in . . place,* so called bec. the place of|holy place 
divine manifestation. (35) table . . vail,’ in the holy place. over against, 
opposite to. In the holy place, into which none but the priests were allowed 
to enter, were stationed the Candlestick, the Table of Shewbread, and the ‘Altar|qa Ex. xl. 21; Le. 
of Incense. In the Most Holy, into which none but the high priest could|xvi. 2; He. ix. 5. 
enter, and he but once a year, ‘was deposited only the Ark of the Covenant or 
Testimony, with its surmounting Mercy-seat.— Bush. (86) hanging, cover- 
ing. curtain. needlework, embroidered, the designs on the other veil being|> He. ix. 2. 
inwoven. When let down, it probably covered the eastern side, or front of the 
tabernacle. When raised, it allowed the eye to penetrate into the holy place. 
— Pulp. Com. (37) five . . wood, of wh. it is supposed the centre pillar|c See cut in Spk. 
would be taller than the others, supporting a ridge-piece; the others of/9™- 
shorter length supporting purlines, across wh. the cloth would fall, sloping 
down fr. the ridge to the planks on each side. Hence the front of the taber- 
nacle would resemble the gable end of a house.¢ “Tt was See 

The door of the tabernacle. —The hanging, which formed the door, was|PinP ne ccd 
made of the same materials as the veil; the only difference being that in thelwhy any man 
former the colors were skilfully intermixed, whereas in the latter a pattern of rope ae “ d e- 
cherubim was cunningly or ingeniously embroidered. The priests, whol; that it was a 
entered within the door of the tabernacle alone beheld the cherubim or glory|question that 
worked into the veil and roof, whilst the worshipers in the court saw the|none but a blind 
same colors intermingled in the door-curtain. May not this teach us that|i@", se re re 
every worshiper of God recognizes the beauty and perfection of Christ, Godlobject “doth so 
manifest in the flesh, as his eye rests upon the door-curtain. But the nearer|much attract the 
we approach to God, the more intimate our fellowship with Him in heavenly sane Me ot teen, 
places, the more shall we discern the glories of Jesus, and realize His power,|man’s power not 
majesty, and strength. He will be the one object that fills our soul, and|to be pleased with 
under the shadow of His wings shall we abide. — H. W. Soltau. it.” — Clarendon. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1—4. (1) altar,’ Heb. misbéuh, for sacrifice; five, etc., about 74 ft. long|the altar of 
and broad, and 4} ft. high. (2) horns,’ projections or pinnacles, perh. horn-/burnt offering 
shaped. (8) pans, pots to. . ashes, in wh. to carry them ‘away ; shovels, 
hoe-shaped scrapers. basons, for catching the blood. fleshhooks, for plac-|q px. xxxviii. 1; 
ing the victim on the altar. firepans, braziers in which fire was carried from|Ezek. xliii. 14; He. 
one place to another. brass, copper with an alloy of tin, @. e. bronze; brass|*iii- 10. 
was unknown. (4) grate .. brass, through which the ashes would fall. e Ps. exviti, ors. 

Building timber in the wilderness. — Mr. Palmer, the professor of Arabic at\Le. iy. 7; xvi. 18; 

Cambridge who explored the Wilderness of the Wanderings, or the Desert of|1 Ki. i. 51; He. vi. 
Tih, and recovered many of the ancient sites hitherto unknown, as Hazeroth, S. 
Hormah, and others, discovered some very interesting ruins at Contillet|+ Order isa lovely 
Geraiyah, a spot thirty miles south of Kadesh Barnea, and eighty miles south|n peaph, ie onia 
of Beersheba. ‘“ Digging into the ruins,” he says, ‘‘ we found some sun-dried iS pg: Mager 
bricks, and beams of wood with signs of mortises, bolts, etc., which proved tolants are comfort, 
be asort of framework, covering a series of large amphorz, or water-jars,|neatness, and ac- 
four of which we uncovered. One of these we dug out and put together ; it/tivity ; Rae ce 
was marked on the shoulder with a Phoenician aleph. . . . The use of wood)happiness. “She 
in the building was worth notice, as the pieces we found were of seyal or shit-|never appears so 
tim-wood, and, excepting one on Wady Fahdi, there is not a single tree of the Locals, rik eres 
kind in the Tih at the present day. Indeed, the only tree we saw after leav- . 


A a 4 her opponent, dis- 
ing Sinai, besides the one just mentioned, was the nebuk or sidr (thorn-tree)lorder. — Johnson. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxvii. 5—17- 


the staves, etc. 


““Whatever may 
be the means, or 
whatever the 
more immediate 
end of any kind 
of art, all of it 
that is good agrees 
in this, that it is 
the expression of 
one soul talking 
to another, and is 
recious accord- 
ng to the great- 
ness of the soul 
that utters it.’’ —- 
Ruskin. 


the court of the 
tabernacle 


curtains | for the 
length 


a Ex, xxxviii. 9. 


“There is scarcely 
a single joy~- or 
sorrow, within the 
experience of our 
fellow creatures, 
which we have 
not tasted; yet 
the belief in the 
good and beauti- 
ful has never for- 
saken us. It has 
been medicine to 
us in sickness, 
richness in pov- 
erty, and the best 
part of all that 
ever delighted us 
in health and suc- 
cess.’ — Leig 
Hunt. 


curtains for 
the breadth 


“Order is. the 
sanity of the mind, 
the health of the 
body, the peace 


of the city, the 
security of the 
state. As the 


beams to a house, 
so is order to al 
things.’’-- Southey. 


the gate and 
pillars of the 
court 


;|Moreover, no deadly foe could enter these precincts. 


beside the fort at Nakhl.” We have thus a proof that in Hebrew times, far 
beyond the limits of South Judea, the shittim was the ordinary timber of the 
country. — Tristram. 


5—8. (5) compass .. beneath, a ridge projecting round the interior of 
the altar. net, see vs. 4. even.. altar, halfway betw. the top and the 
bottom. (6, 7) staves, poles by which to carry altar from place to place, ‘‘ as 
ever ready to remove.” (8) hollow, etc., prob. plated with bronze, to resist 
action of fire. aS .. mount, the pattern of each part, as of the whole 
tabernacle, minutely given. 

The altar of. burnt-offering. —This altar was a sort of square chest of 
shittim-wood overlaid with brass. It was five cubits long by five broad, and 
three in height (about three yards square and five feet high), and had a horn 
or projection at each corner. It was hollow within, and in the middle of its 
surface was a sunk grating of brass to support the fire, which was furnished 
with four rings, that it might be taken out and carried separately from the 
body of the altar The ashes from the fire sank through the grating, and 
were received in a pan that was placed under it. The altar had four rings or 
staples at the sides, into wh. poles of shittim-wood covered with brass were 
inserted when the altar was to be removed from place to place. This is the 
account which seems to agree best with the text, although some of the details 
have been differently understood by various expositors. — Kitto. 


9—11. (9) court,* rectangular enclosure within wh. the tabernacle stood. 

undred . . side, 7. e. about 150 ft. (10) soekets, bases. fillets, connect- 
ing-rods which joined the pillars at the top, and probably helped to support 
the “‘ hangings.” These, and the ‘‘ hooks” were of solid silver. — Pulp. Com. 
(11) Deon: etc. The north side the same as the south in all respects; see 
vss. 9, 10. 

Fine linen seems to be used in Scripture as a type of righteousness — a 
righteousness equal to all the demands of God —enabling him who possesses 
it to stand in God’s glory ; in contrast with sin, by reason of which all come 
short of the glory of God. The Israelite, who entered through the gate of 
the court, would be encompassed, shut in, and protected by this hanging of 
fine-twined linen. Though in a wilderness, he stood on holy ground; and 
the fine linen by which he was surrounded shut out from hiseye the dreary, 
barren prospect, through which he was wending his way. The lovely Taber- 
nacle of God stood partially revealed to his gaze. The courts of the Lord’s 
house, overshadowed by the cloud of glory, were before him. The altar, 
with its lamb for the burnt-offering, sent up an odor of a sweet savor on his 
behalf. The laver, filled with water, told him of a fountain filled with life 
and purity, which would cleanse away even the ordinary defilement con- 
tracted whilst passing through a wilderness of death. He had entered 
through the gate of the court, the appointed doorway ; within, every object 
proclaimed life, peace, righteousness, acceptance, and nearness to God. 
¢ > Thus the court pre- 
sented a place of security, of holiness, and of intercourse with God. Jerusa- 
lem on earth will hereafter afford some such place of refuge for the nations 
of the earth. — H. W. Soltau. 


12—15. (12, 18) breadth . , cubits, 7. e. 75 ft. (14, 15) fil j 
or 224 ft. each side of the gate, wh. would therefore . 30 a pera ae te 

Divine design. — There are few subjects that confuse the mind more thor- 
oughly than the numerous and diverse mineral substances which form the 
great mass of the earth’s crust; and it was not till Abbé Hatiy dropped his. 
beautiful specimen of calcareous spar, and noted that all the shivered frag- 
ments of the original prism had the same rhomboidal form, that men dreamt 
of any regularity among inorganic objects. God formed His manual of 
religious instruction after this analogy of nature. Its unity does not stand 
out upon the surface, neither does its unity of design. We have to make due, 
devout, and diligent search to find the Divine design in these Exodus unveil- 
ingss— Adamson. 


16—-17. (16) hanging, curtain. 
silver bars. 
Linen weaving was extensively carried on in ancient Egypt. On the tombs 


(17) shall . . silver, connected with 


rt 
r 
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are found various representations of the mode of carrying on this art. 
Pharaoh arrayed J oseph in vestures of fine linen, There can be no doubt that 
during the captivity in Egypt the Israelitish women were thus employed. It 
was as bond-slaves in the houses of the princes of Egypt that they acquired 
the arts which were afterwards used in the service of the Lord. Thus the 
disciplines of life are often enlisted by God to enable His chosen ones to render 
to Him agreeable service. The fine twined linen probably alludes to the great 
pains taken in the bleaching of linen in ancient Egypt. Osburn says that, 
after being marked, the piece of wet linen was probably wrapped in strong 
sacking made for the purpose, one end of which was fastened to a post, and 
a staff was inserted in a loop in the other. It was then wrung by the united 
strength of two men, so as to force out asmuch of the water as possible, and 
thus prevent any impurity that migkt be in the water or in the cloth from 
drying in. It may, therefore, be called fine twined, or twisted, or wrung linen. 
Such was the righteousness of God, wrought out by the Lord Jesus on the 
plains of earth; that fine linen, clean and white, which is the righteousness of 
the saints. Through the ordeal of trial the Lord Jesus wrought it; and 
Sheds much tribulation the saints enter the kingdom to wear it.— 
amson. 


18—21. (18) length . . cubits, see vss. 9-11. breadth. . where, see vss. 
12-15. (19) pins . . court, tent-nails; spikes to which the boards, hangings, 
etc., were attached by cords. brass, 7. e. bronze. (20) pure. . light, oil 
obtained by bruising, hence ‘‘cold-drawn.” lamp, candlestick. to . 
always,‘ 7. e. every night. (21) tabernacle . . congregation, tabernacle 
of appointment, place of stated meeting. without .. vail,’ the holy place. 
Aaron. . Lord,° 2. e. shall superintend the oil, the lamps and the. lighting. 
Compare ch. xxiv. 1. The intention to confer the priesthood on the descend- 
ants of Aaron, first openly revealed in the next chapter (vss. 1-48), is tacitly 
assumed from time to time in the earlier narrative. — Pulp. Com. 


describing the oil used in the vessels of the tabernacle. This boy was then 
but five years old, and it was not supposed that he could understand or feel 
the slightest interest in a subject considered far beyond his age. The older 
children left the room after family worship, but the little boy was detained, 
as usual, to be taught some simple verses of the Bible by his mother, and to 
pray with her. He kneeled down at length to pray, and in the midst of his 
prayer he paused, and exclaimed, earnestly, ‘‘O my God, make me to burn 
this day with pure oil!” ‘‘ Most evidently,” says his biographer, ‘‘ was this 

rayer heard and answered throughout the day of his life,” How appropriate 
is this petition for the morning offering of every Christian, ‘‘ Make me to burn 
this day with pure oil!” If He who hath all hearts in His keeping vouchsafe 
a gracious answer to that prayer, the example of the disciple must be one that 
will glorify the name of Jesus. Such a man will walk with God. No unhal- 
lowed fires will be lighted in his bosom. Neither revenge nor hate can burn 
there. — Bib. Til. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


1—5. (1) take, R. V., ‘‘ bring thou near unto thee.” that. . office, after 
the tent and the altar comes the priest to serve in the one and at the other. 
Nadab, etc., see vi. 23. (2) holy garments,’ 7%. e. set apart for special holy 
services. glory, honor, the office honorable. beauty, ornament, decoration, 
the priest’s garments were to be of gorgeous appearance to impress and inspire 
the people with respect for them. (3) wise-hearted,/ expert, ingenious, 
skilful. to. . him, i. e. to be a badge of his consecration. minister . 
office, not a lord of the heritage, but a servant of God. (4) breastplate, see 
vs.15 ff. ephod,? see vs. 6 ff. robe, see vs. 31 ff. eoat, see vs. 39. mitre, see 
vs. 36 ff. (5) take.. linen, materials of which the priestly garments should 
be wrought. 

The four colors of the tabernacle signified that the wearer belonged to the 
institution. This badge of office certified that he had a right to enter the 


*la1 Jo. ti. 
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B. c. 1491. 


“The mother of 
useful arts is 
necessity; that of 
the fine arts is 
luxury. For fath- 
er the former has 


intellect; the latter 
genius, which it- 
self is a kind of 
luxury.”’ — Schop- 
enhauer, 


‘That is the best 
part of beauty 
which a picture 
cannot express.’’-— 
Bacon. 


beaten oil for 
the light 


20; Ps. 
cxix. 105; Ma. v. 16. 


b Ex. xxvi. 31, 32. 


c Ac, xx. 27, 28. 


“The golden 
beams of truth 
and the silken 
cords of love, 


twisted together, 
will draw men on 
with a sweet vio- 
lence whether 


they will or no.” 
— Cudworth. 
“Truth is a 
torch, but a ter- 
rific one; there- 
fore we all try to 
reach it with 
closed eyes lest we 
should be 
scorched.” — 
Goethe. 

the high 
priest’s 
vestments 


d Nu, xviii. 7; He. 
v. 1, 4 


e Ex. xxix. 5, 6, 


«129; Le. viii. 80; Ps. 


cxxxii. 9, 16; Is. 
Ixi. 10; Jo. i. 143 
He. vii. 26. 


xxxvi. 1; 
8-11; Jas. i 
Le. viii. 7, 8; 1 


habitation where these significant colors were dominant. The Arab wears on 


a. xxiii. 9-12. 
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B.C. 1491. his head a cap similar to the Turkish fez, which he calls a tarbush. The 
Allthe higher arts Bedouin spreads over it a handkerchief folded so that three of the four cor- 
of design are es-\ners hang down on the back and shoulders, and binds it in place witha 
sentially _chaste.|twisted rope of goat’s hair or camel’s hair, reaching around his head. The 
aeey Se puke Syrian Arab, if he wishes any addition to his tarbush, ties a handkerchief 
adys necstdine eh over it, or winds around it a shawl of wool, silk, or cotton, so as to form a. 
Aristotle, purifies|turban. The oriental turban has exhibited both in modern times and in the 
ao pase he neh —lremotest antiquity, a great variety of form, material, and color. By means 

ad of this diversity it has served to distinguish between the men of different 
A holy life has ajnations, and of different classes in the same nation. As an ancient Assyrian 
Mev an pens? king was distinguished by a head-dress of peculiar shape and ornamentation, 
Mire mn e and isias a@ descendent of Mohammed is known by the color of his turban, so the 
either a constant|dignity of the Hebrew priest, as an attendant on Jehovah in His holy habita- 
attraction, or altion, was symbolized by a turban peculiar to his order in its material, its 
perpetual reproof.| olor, and perhaps its shape. — E. E. Atwater. 


the ephod 6—12. (6) ephod,* waistcoat, apparently a kind of short apron, to wh. the 
breastplate was attached. cunning, skilful. (7) shoulder-pieces, prob. 
a1S8a. ii. 18: xxii|badges of dignity, etc., like the modern epaulette. joined, etc., prob. the 
18; 2Sa.vi 14. |ephod was formed of two principal pieces, one for the back, the other for the 
front, connected by shoulder-straps. (8) curious, ornamented. girdle,’ 
b Re. i. 12,13; 1s. |0and. shall. . same, material and kind of work. (9) onyx, excellent 
xi.5; Eph. vi. 14.\stone for engraving, see Ge. ii. 12. (10) according . . birth, in the order of 
age. (11) engraver, artificer, worker. signet, seal orring. ouches, set- 
¢ Acc. to Rabbins.|tings, sockets. (12) put . . shoulders,’ thus sig. that the priest bore the bur- 
on the right|den of Israel in the presence of the Lord. memorial,? remembrance; the 
Reuben, Simeon,|priest remembered whose representative he was; the Lord remembered His 
Levi, Judah, Dan.Jcovenant people. . 
Naphtali; on the Reop ae ‘ ; 
left, Gad, Asher,| Zhe ephod. —The ephod, with its “curious girdle” and the oynx stones 
Issacher, Zebulun,|upon its shoulder-pieces, was the distinctive priestly garment. It hung upon 
Joseph. ea the shoulder down to the waist, and was formed of the most costly and beau- 
Siow, a hale moth-|tiful materials, corresponding exactly to those employed in theinterior decor- 
ers, places themljation of the holy place. The girdle was made of the same materials, with the 
pa es ae ee same combination of colors. But the most important parts of the ephod were 
Tawi Tesacher [the shoulder-pieces, on which were set two oynx stones, with the names of the 
Naphtali, Gad,|tribes engraved on them (see vs. 12). Here we have the idea of representa- 
arith aa the tion clearly and beautifully symbolized. The shoulders, to a Hebrew mind, 
aa Zebulun, Dan.|Were the symbol of strength ; and the idea was, that when the high priest 
Asher, Benjamin entered the holy place he did not go alone, but carried with him on his strong 
shoulders the children of Israel whom he represented ; and the estimation in 
ad2TI. ii. 19; He,|Which the people were held was expressed in the value of the precious stones 
vii. 25; Is ix. 6;;0n which the names were engraved, and the setting of pure gold with which 


Eph. v. 27. they were surrounded.— J. M. Gibson. 
the 13—16. (18) ouches, see vs. 11. sockets or rosettes. (14) at the ends, etc.> 
breastplate ‘like cords shalt thou make them of wreathen work.” and. . ouehes, fr- 


the chains the breastplate was suspended. (15) breastplate, Jit. ornament 
judgment, prob. in ref. to its use asan oracle. (16) span, about 9} in. 


~The misfortune! Qyalities of the artist. — 


in the state is that 


nobody can enjoy He isa being of deep reflection — one 

ite ite ei boay That studies nature with intensest eye , 

must govern; and Watching the works of air, earth, sea, and sun — 
in art, that nobody Their motion, altitude, their form, their dye — 
Ne eae au Cause and effect. The elements which run, 

duced, but that Or stagnant are, he traces to their source, 
everyone wants to With vivid study, till his pencil makes 

reproeuce .ce Sai A perfect likeness ; or, by fancy’s force, 

Gaetiom : A new creation in his heart he takes, 


And matches nature’s progress in his course 
Toward glory. In the abstractions of the mind, 
Harmony, passion, and identity, 
His genius, like the summer sun, is shrined, 
the stones of Till beauty and perfection he can see. — Wordsworth. 
the breast- 
plate 17—21. (17) sardius, or ruby, or perh. cornelian. topaz, perh. the chryso- 
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lyte, greenish yellow. (18) diamond,¢ ‘‘ Here all the names must be wrong, B. ©. 1491. 
for none of these three stones could be cut by the ancient engravers. Proba- bi Ge adage tava 
bly, garnet, lapis lazuli, and onyx are intended.”— Pulp. Com. (19) ligure,|cibie: Bante’ ne dey 
an unknown mineral in modern times, perh. amber. agate, well known. |ashardasadamant., 
amethyst,’ purple of diff. shades. (20) beryl, doubtful ; perh. a kind of topaz.|''O0 adamant 
jasper, prob. the brown Egyptian variety, or the green jasper. inclosings, (oy rots eae 
settings. (21) according . . names,‘ 7.e. each by the name onit shalllour benefits upon 
stand for one of the twelve tribes. the wave.— King. 
Precious stones. —They were all precious stones; not one was mean or con- 
temptible. God’s church has ever been costly. No jewel is what it after- 
wards becomes when first found. Let not the stone which sparkles in ‘its 


setting sneer at that which only Jooks like a pebble. 
it ; He knows that He has put within its rude exterior that which only needs 
time and skill to make it 


The value of jewels in their association. — 


HELEN. Why, what could it be? 
Jewels are baubles only ; whether pearls 
From the sea’s lightless depths, or diamonds 
Cull’d from the mountain’s crown, or chrysolith, 
Cat’s eye or moonstone, or hot carbuncle, 
That from the bed of Eden’s sunnniest stream 
Extracted, lamped the ark, what time the roar 
Of lions pining for their free sands, smote 
The hungry darkness, — toys are they at best, 
Jewels are not of all things in my sight 
Most precious. 


Festus. Norin mine. It is in the use 
Of which they may be made their value lies ; 
In the pure thoughts of beauty they call up, 
And qualities they emblem. So in that 
Thou wearest there thy cross ;— to me it is 
Suggestive of bright thoughts and hopes in Him 
Whose one great sacrifice availeth all, 
Living and dead through all eternity. 
Not to the wanderer over southern seas 
Rises the constellation of the cross 


The Master has chosen|? Gk. amethustos 


not drunken: wine 
fr. an amethyst 


“shine as the stars for ever and ever.” —J.|cup supposed by 


ancients to re- 
vent intoxication, 


ic Is. xliii. 4; Mal. 
iii. 17. 


Sardonyx is a 
precious stone; 
probably name d 
from its likeness 
to both the sar- 
dius and the 
onyx. It is dark, 
variegated with 


|bluish white, black, 


and red lying in 
circles, as if inlaid 
by art. It is only 
mentioned in Rev. 
xxi. 20; appearing 
to be the fifth row 
of stones on which 
the heavenly city 
in John’s vision 
seemed to rest. 


More lovelily o’er the sky and calm blue wave, 
Than does to me that bright one on thy breast. 
As diamonds are purest of all things, 

And but Epbuiel light which fire consumes 
And renders back to air, that nought remains ; 
And as the cross is symbol of our creed, 

So let that ornament signify to thee 

The faith of Christ, all purity, all light, 

Through fervency resolving into heaven. 

Each hath his cross, fair lady, on his heart ; 
Never may thine be heavier or darker 

Than that now on thy breast, so light and bright, 
Rising and falling with its bosom-swell. — Bailey. 


22—25. ehains.. work, R. V., ‘chains like cords, of wreathen work.” 
(23) rings.. rings, for the chains. (24) chains.. breastplate, the mode 
in which the breastplate was to be fastened to the ephod. (25) and the other,} 
etc., minute directions : God’s people have need to be taught little things. a u aes a er 
Durability of gold. —It does not melt like ice, nor rust like iron, nor burnin his. wore he 
like wood, nor crumble into dust like stone. On opening the grave of an oldjend (that of a 
Etruscan king, they found him lying robed and crowned as his warriors had rrr is sabe beau- 
entombed him two thousand years before. An impressive spectacle! but one|, ortion pened 
they had hardly seen, when it vanished from their sight. Touched by the beauty, it receives 
fresh air admitted at the open door, body and robes dissolved in a moment,|Ppermission to be 
leaving nothing where they had lain but a thin layer of dust. Not so the lad hag he 
golden fillet that bound his brows; of all that funeral pomp, it only remainslemeralds and 
unchanged. Not time, nor even fire itself, destroys this precious metal: the|rubies bec. ‘we can- 
flames may cleanse, but they cannot consume it. They esteem themselves|20t , make them 


happy who have their coffers filled with it: but how much happier those who Pe pea hegema 
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B. C. 1491. 


the use and 
lace of the 
reastplate 


aCant. viii. 6; Is. 
xl. 11; xlix. 16. 


““When I behold 
the passion for 
ornamentation 
and the corre- 
sponding power, 
I feel as if women 
had so far shown 
what they are bad 
for rather than 
what they are good 
for.’ —Julia W. 
Howe. 


‘““Ornaments were 
invented by 
modesty.’’—J 0 u- 
bert. 


Urim and 
Thummim : 
and robe of 
the ephod 


aThe manifesta- 
tion and the truth ; 
Syr, ‘the lucid 
and the perfect ;” 
Arab., ‘ illumina- 
tions and uncer- 
tainties ;” Lat. 

‘** doctrine 
verity;” 
., “light and 


ht.” 


es ey truo speci- 
men of perfection, 
or even excellence, 
of whatever kind 
it may be, from 
the moral down to 
the physical, ele- 
vates every in- 
stance of an in- 
ferior degree of 
excellence that we 
meet with, and 
sheds over it a por- 
tion of its own 
perfection.” — F. 
Lieber. 


“ Among the other 
excellences_ of 
‘man, this is one, 
that he can form 
an idea of perfec- 
tion much beyond 
what he has ex- 
perience of in him- 
self; and is not 
limited in his con- 
ception of wisdom 
and _ virtue.” — 
Hume. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxviii. 26—32. 


have obtained what the Spirit counsels men to buy — “ gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich !” 


26—29. (26) rings .. thereof, attached to the two lower corners. inward, 
behind and out of sight. (27) two sides .. forepart . . coupling, these 
were attached to the shoulder-pieces, just above their union with the girdle. 
By these four fastenings at its four corners, the breastplate was securely 
attached to the ephod. — Pulp. Com. (29)Aaron . . heart, this refers appy. 
to the bearing of the engraved names upon his breast. ; 

Aaron’s breastplate. — Consider—I Its primary use. 1. Show what this 
breastplate was; 2. Enlarge upon its particular use. II. Its typical intent. 
It was designed to represent what Christ —1. Is doing for us: He ‘‘ appears 
in the presence of God” for us; 2. Will do in us. —C. Simeon. 

The breastplate. — This was a piece of rich cloth, set with twelve precious 
stones, one for each tribe of Israel, the size and beauty of which, according to 
Josephus, placed this ornament beyond the purchase of men. The cloth was 
of the same embroidered stuff as the outer robe or ephod, over which it was 


‘Iplaced, and this stuff was doubled, the better to hold the precious stones with 


which it was set. When thus doubled, it was a span (or nine inches) square. 
There was at each corner a ring of gold, to the two uppermost of which were 
attached wreathed chains of gold, by which the breastplate was fastened to 
the shoulder-pieces of the ephod; and the two under rings were furnished 
with blue laces, to be fastened to rings in the embroidered girdle of the 
ephod. — Kitto. 


80-32. (30) Urim, lights). Thummim,? perfections. The precious stones 
of the breastplate; the high priest, putting his hand on the Urim and Thum- 
mim, asked the counsel of God in behalf of the people. — Jamieson, F. & B. 
and .. heart, they were prob. kept in the bag formed by the doubling of 
the breastplate, see vss. 15, 16. (81) robe . . ephod, worn, beneath, and seen 
above and below the ephod ; withoutseam. (32) hole. . thereof, hence it 
was drawn on over the head. woven work, no cunning handiwork employed 
upon it; this robe woven throughout (ill. Christ’s seamless coat: He, the 
great high priest, had no breastplate, the names of His people being in His 
heart). haberecon coat of mail (chain-armor) covering head and shoulders, 
drawn on over the head. 

Aaron a type of Christ. —I. Aaron, a teacher, or the mountain of fortitude ; 
so is Christ the true teacher of God’s word. II. Aaron was Moses’s mouth to 
the people ; so is Christ His Father’s mouth to men, declaring His will and 
mind tothem. III. Aaron was the blesser of the people (Lev. ix. 22); so is 
Christ the true blesser of His people (Acts iv. 27). IV. Aaron was the high 
priest of the Lord ; Jesus Christ is the only true High Priest of the church. 
V. Aaron died upon the mount; Christ was crucified on Mount Calvary. -— 
B. Keach. 

Urim and Thummim.— Much ingenious speculation has been brought to 
bear on the subject of Urim and Thummim, through wh. the high priest 
obtained responses fr. God. The questions on wh. the discussion has turned 
have been: were the Urim and Thummim distinct from or identical with the 
precious stones of the breastplate? if distinct, what were they? and in what 
manner were they instrumental in obtaining answers from God to the ques- 
tions of the high priest? The word ‘“‘ Urim” means “lights,” and the word 
Thummim ‘‘ perfections,” and might be very well applicable to the precious 
stones of the breastplate, if taken as epithets instead of names. The most 
judicious interpreters are generally disposed to concur in the statement of 
Josephus, that the Urim and Thummim were identical with the precious 
stones. It does, indeed, seem remarkable that had they been something sepa- 
rate, they should not have been described in the minute statement ; and we 
are inclined to think that a careful examination of the different texts will 
leave little doubt as to their identity. In the description in the breastplate 
in Ch. xxxix. 8-21, the Urim and the Thummim are not mentioned, but the 
precious stones are; while in the description in Lev. viii. 8, the Urim and 
Thummim are mentioned, but not the stones, from whence it is obvious to 
infer that they were the same things.” Even the text before us, as compared 
with the preceding verse, can only be well understood by supposing the Urim 
and Thummim to be the substance on which the names of the tribes were 
engraven. In the previous verse Aaron is directed to wear the names upon his 
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heart before the Lord continually ; and in the present text he is directed to 
wear the Urim and Thunvmim upon his heart before the Lord continually. 
This certainly seems a more reasonable and proper account than that of 
Gesenius and others, who imagine that the Urim and Thummim were small 
oracular images, like the teraphim, by which revelation and truth were per- 
sonified, and which were placed in the inner cavity of the breastplate. — Kitto. 


33—35. (33) hem, bottom of theskirt. make, embroider. pomegranates,« 
emblem of fruitfulness. (84) bell, etc., ill. the sownd of the gospel and the 
fruit of preaching. (85) sound . . Lord,’ by wh. the people might know he 
was discharging the functions of his office, and be themselves incited to 
devotion. 

A chime of bells. — Consider the gospel as having many voices like to bells, 
and note that these are—I. Golden bells. No one can estimate the value of 
the gospel. It is the sweetest sound to sinners, the best consolation to mourn- 
ers, and the mightiest hope for all. II. Bells of invitation. When the Jews 
heard the clash of those bells in the hem of the priest’s robe, they knew it was 
an invitation to worship. III. Bells of warning. The Jews were warned by 
the bells to worship, lest God should be offended. The gospel warns us to 
serve God. IV. Bells of joy. They announced to the Jews the possibility of 
pardon. The gospel announces this now tous. V. Bells of triumph. — Tal- 
mage. 

The dumb bell. — Mr. Gatty, in his book on ‘‘ Bells,” gives the following anec- 
dote. on the credit of Cardinal Baronius: ‘‘ When Charles II., king of France, 
A. D.615, was at Sens, in Burgundy, he heard a bell in the church of St. 
Stephen, the sound of which pleased him so much that he ordered it to be 
transported to Paris. The Bishop of Sens, however, was greatly displeased at 
this, and the bell so sympathized with him that it turned dumb on the road 
and lost all its sound. When the king heard of this he commanded that the 
bell should be carried back to its old quarters, when, strange to relate, as it 
approached the town, it recovered its original tone, and began to ring so as to be 
heard at Sens, whilst yet about four leagues distant from it.” The true preacher 
grows silent if forced to any other service than his Lord's. If he attempts to 
speak on any other topic than that which concerns his Lord and the gospel, 
he misses his former force; he is not at home; he is glad to end his speech 
and sit down. Our bell is dumbif it does not ring out for Jesus. The world 
would soon dismiss us if it had hired us to be its orator, for our heart is else- 
where, and only upon the one dear, familiar theme can be eloquent. — C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


86. plate, on the front of the mitre very conspicuous. holiness . . Lord,: 
Heb., kodosh la- Yehovah, holiness to Jehovah, sig. the holiness with which, by 
virtue of his calling, the priest was invested. That to which all else was to 
conduce, made impressive. 

Aaron’s mitre. —This was intended to foreshow —I. The holiness of our 
great High Priest. 1. It was necessary that He should be spotless Himself ; 2. 
It seems to have been particularly ordained of God that Christ’s innocence 
should be established by every possible proof: 3. Thus, a sure foundation 
was laid for all the hopes that are built upon Him. II. The need we have of 
an interest init. We need an atonement. III. Its efficacy in our behalf. 
Through Christ’s holiness we are accepted before God. — C. Simeon. 

Mitre. — This mitre was a turban of fine linen (vs. 39), furnished in front 
with a plate of pure gold, on which were inscribed the words, ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord,” or ‘‘ Holy to Jehovah,” and which was attached to the turban by a 
blue lace. The word translated ‘“ plate,” signifies a flower, and is rendered 
aetadov, ‘‘ petal,” in the LXX., which seems to show that the plate was 
wrought with flowered work, or was itself in the form of a flower or petal. 
In Ch. xxxix. 6, this ornament is called nezer, from a verb signifying ‘‘ to 
separate,” and hence denoting a crown, as a mark of separation or distinction. 
The same word is applied to the diadem of kings. Indeed, such turbans of 
fine linen, with an encircling or front ornament of gold or precious stones, 
seem to have been the usual diadems of ancient kings. Thus we read, in 
Justin. that Alexander the Great took his diadem from his head to bind up 
the wounds of Lysimachus ; which shows clearly enough that it was of linen, 
probably with some distinguishing ornament on the same principle as this on 
the turban of the Hebrew pontiff. — Kitto. ° 


B. oc. 1491, 


the hem of 
the robe 


a Grows wild in 
the E., fruit size 
of orange flattened 
at the end like an 
apple, beautiful 
color, choice fla- 
vor, brownish red 
when ripe, inside 
like the orange, 


but filled with 
many reddish 
seeds. 

b Ps. ii. 11. 


‘*Music is the art 
of the prophets, 
the only art that 
can calm the agi- 
tations of the soul; 
it is one of the 
most magnificent 
and delightful 
presents God has 
given us.’’-Luther. 


‘““How sour sweet 
music is, When 
time is broke and 
no proportion 
kept.”—Shake- 
speare. 


the plate of 
the mitre 


ec Le.. xxi, 1, 7, 8, 
x. 4; He. vii. 26; 1 
Co. i. 80. 


‘*Blessed is the 
memory of those 
who have. kept 
themselves un- 
spotted from the 
world!’ yet more 
blessed and more 
dear the memory 
of those who have 
kept themselves 
unspotted in the 
world.”—Mrs. 
Jameson. 


“Think not thy 
love to God merits 
God’s love to thee: 
Man’s love to God 
is nothing but a 
faint reflection of 
God's love to 
man.” — Quarles 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxix, 1—3. 


B. oc. 1491. 


the linen coat, 


mitre, and 
girdle 

Mitre, a head- 
dress; Fr.; Lat. 


mitra; Gk. mitra, 
head-dress, akin to 
mitos, thread. 


aLe i. 4; Jo i, 29; 
He. ix. 28; 1 Pe. 
ii. 24; Jo. xvii. 19; 
He, iv. 14-16. 


“In the time of 
Josephus the shape 
of the mitre had 
become somewhat 
altered. It was 
circular, was coy- 
ered with a piece 


of fine linen, and 
sat so closely on 
the upper part of 
the head (for it 
did not cover the 
whole of the head) 
that it would not 
fall off when the 
body was __ bent 
down.’’ — Jahn. 


investments 
and conse- 
crations, etc., 
of priests 


b Vulg. tiaras. 


c Ex. xxxix. 27-29; 
Ezek. xliv. 17, 18; 
Ma xxii. 12, 138; 
Eph. vi. 18. 


d. Le viii. 12. 
e Le. v. 17; xxii. 9. 


‘“*In the Bible the 
body is said to be 
more than rai- 
ment. But many 
Breese read the 

ible Hebrew- 
wise, backward; 
and thus the gen- 
eral conviction 
now is, that rai- 
ment is more than 
the body.”’ 


consecration 
of priests 


their 
hallowing 


S Mal. i. 18, 14. 


g Le. vi. 20, 22. 


AItal. version has 
fritella, fritters. 


87—89. (37) put . . lace, a band or fillet, to wh. the plate (vs. 36) was 
attached. mitre, turban. (88) that .. Lord, the people accepted in the 
person of the priest. (39) coat .. linen, a kind of tunic or cassock: prob. 
worn next the skin. girdle . . needlework, embroidered: very long and 
wound several times around the body, the ends hanging down or in active 
service flung over the shoulders. — Jamieson F. and B. 

Our High Priest. —Noting in Christ four things. 1. The truth and con- 
stancy in acconiplishing all the gracious promises of the gospel, seeing our 
High Priest is girt about with a girdle of verity. 2. His justice, integrity, 
pure and uncorrupt judgment, as gold (Isa. xi. 5), “ Righteousness shall be 
the girdle of His loins and faithfulness the girdle of Hisreins.” 3. His 
readiness to do the office of a mediator. 4. His mindfulness and care in per- 
forming His office. For as not girding is a sign of carelessness and negli- 
gence, so girding of care and industry. So our Lord and High Priest never 
carelessly cast off any poor and penitent sinner ; but in the days of His flesh 
minded their misery ; and now in heaven keeps on His girdle, casts not off the 
care of His Church, but perpetually accomplisheth whatsoever is needful for 
her salvation. —7. Taylor. 

The girdle. —This was worn by the Hebrews as an ornament and as a 
strengthener. It was put on Aaron, but our Jesus has in Himself everything 
that was symbolized by this, and everything else that was put on Aaron. I 
like to look at the girdle as the symbol of service, and at Jesus Christ as our 
girded High Priest, ever ready to go to God on His people’s errands. Jesus is 
ever ready for any service His people may need. He will present their 
prayers to God and obtain answers for His beloved disciples, or He will stoop 
to wash their feet. — G. Rodgers. 


40—48. (40) bonnets,’ &. V., ‘‘headtires.” glory ..beauty,° see vs. 2. (41) 


thou .. them, etc.,4 neither the office nor its dress to be self-assumed. 
(42) breeches, drawers, see xx. 26. 


Often represented in Egyptian figures. 
(48) that . .‘die;* by appearing before God in the discharge of priestly 
functions negligently attired. 

The high priest’s vestments. — Apart from their significance they may sug- 
gest some useful reflections on dress. We observe—I. That dress may be 
employed, as in this case, as the insignia of office, King’s robe and crown, 
Judge’s robe, etc. II. That dress should be adapted to social stations; maids 
often more garishly attired than mistresses. III. That dress may often be 
regarded as an index to character. Modesty, cleanliness, etc., without weak 
leanings to absurd extravagance of fashion, ought to be aimed at. IV. A 
few words on the soul’s dress, — ‘‘ Be clothed with humility.” ‘‘ The robe of 
righteousness.” 

Holy wholly.—In the raiment of Aaron, as in all the tabernacle appur- 
tenances, every part was holy throughout. Not a carven pomengranate, 
not a bell, silver or golden, but was holy wholly. The table and its lamps, 
with flowers of silver light, tent and stones, fluttering curtains and ascending 
incense, altar and sacrifice, breastplate and ephod, mitre and gem-clasped 
girdle, wreathen chains and jewelled hangings, were holy. This signified 
not only (1) the entire holiness of God, with whom we have todo, but also 
(2) the absolute necessity for thorough sanctification of heart and life in our- 
selves. This is the will of God; and to accomplish this He sets His jewels in 
the fires that they may be purified, and like Himself in Holiness.— Adamson. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


1—8. (1) hallow, sanctify, set apart. 
the herd. and. . blemish,’ perfect. On offering to God that which is 
blemished see Mal. i. 6-14. (2) unleavened bread, unfermented; fermen- 
tation a sort of corruption. tempered, mixed with. wafers, thin 
cakes, pancakes.* (8) them. . basket, 7. e. the bread, etc. These to be brought 
with the bullock and the rams tothe door of the T. and presented to the 
Lord.— Bush. 

Ablutions and oblations.— The tabernacle, as Atwater remarks, is to be con- 
sidered as the residence of the Divine King of Israel. The remembrance of 
this will aid in understanding some parts of the Jewish ritual that might 


one.. bullock, lit. a youngling of 


otherwise be comparatively unintelligible. This explains the great importance 
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attached to 


urnt-offerings, were forms of consecration to the service of the sovereign — 
what in modern phraseology would be called homage. 


before Ahasuerus, and of Daniel being et to Nebuchadnezzar, 


homage of offerings when persons acknowledged themselves subjects to a king, 


‘pg cleanliness and freedom from corporal blemishes on the 
t of all the attendants of the sanctuary. Some of the sacrifices, such as 


B.o. 1491. 
Reverence 


or 
God's : 


name, — 


Such purification we|That great and 
have in the case of Joseph entering Pharaoh’s presence, of Esther appearing ee 


The Boyle.a 


man, the 
Robert 
nobleman, 


a statesman and 


is as common to-day in-eastern countries as it has ever been from the most|ao author, during 


remote historical periods. 
who had just left Egypt.— Adamson. 


4—9,. (4) wash . . water,* symbol of necessary spiritual cleanliness.® 
6) see xxviii. 41. (7) take . . head,* the ablution emphasizes moral 
holy garments — righteousness, anointing with oil—the influences 


(6, 
purity, 


Hence the ideas were familiar to the Israelites 


his lifetime, before 
he ever said the 
name of God, al- 
ways made a hush, 
& pause! 


their puri- 


of thelfication and 


Spirit as essential to the exercise of the priestly office. — J., F. and B. (8) thoulanointi 
- - sons, the high priest first, then the others in their order. gan tals 3 
consecration of priests. —I, The priests were washed first. 1. Regen- 


eration. 2. Remission of sin. II. After being washed, the priests were 
clothed. We must have the fine linen of an inward sanctification, and the 
outer garments for glory and for beauty, of the imputed righteousness of Christ. 
1, These garments were provided forthem. 2. These garments formed a com- 
plete apparel. 3. These garments were very comely to look upon. 4. The 
dress provided was absolutely necessary to be worn. III. These priests were 
anointed. Be filled with the Spirit. A man in Christ! is fragrant with 
a holy perfume before the Lord, but out of Christ he is an unclean thing, and 
cannot approach the altar. 
Lift your eyes to Jesus, your ransom and substitute. —— Bib. IIl. 

The unction of holiness. —The spirit of holiness gives to the church an apt- 
ness and a grace in all its movements and efforts for the conversion of the 
world. The influences of the Holy Spirit are, on that account, as well as for 
the sweet odor with whichthey perfume the church, called ‘‘ the unction of the 
Holy One.” The Agonistes in the Grecian games anointed themselves with 
unguents in order to attain quickness, agility, and nimbleness of action; and 
this gave a grace and beauty to their various movements. Before they could 


* attain this, the unguent must have pervaded their frame, and not glistened in 


superficial application. In like manner, before the church can acquire a 

ace in doing good, and in acting ‘“‘after the Spirit,” the unction from the 
Holy One must penetrate all the muscles of its frame, and all the members of 
its body. — Jenkyn. 


10—14. (10) put . . head,? symbol for transference of sin to the victim. 
It was to be a sin-offering. (11) door, etc., that the priest might enter in as 
one to whom sin was not imputed. (12) horns. . finger,’ see xxvii. 2. 
pour. . altar, where there was a trench to receive it. (14) burn.. camp,/ 
to show intense hatred of sin; Jesus suffered without the camp. : 

The necessity of holiness. —If a physician were called to see a patient who 
had a cancer on his breast, the only thing to be done would be to cut it out 
from the root. The physician might give palliatives, so that the patient 
would have less pain; or he might make his patient believe it was no cancer, 
or forget that he had a cancer near his vitals ; but if the physician were to do 
this instead of removing the evil, he would be a wicked man, and the enemy 
of his patient. The man’scase was such that the only favor which could be 
conferred upon him would be to cut out the cancer. Now all agree that sin 
is the great evil of the soul of man. Nothing can make man more spiritually 
happy here, or fit him for happiness hereafter, than the removal of sin from 
his nature. Sinis the plague-spot on the soul, which destroys its peace, and 
threatens its destruction unless removed. It is therefore certain that if the 
love of God were manifested towards man, it would be in turning man from 
sin, which produces misery, to holiness, which produces happiness. — 
J, B. Walker. 


15—18. (15) shalt . . ram, i.e. one of the two, vs. 1. and. . hands, as 
acknowledging that they weresinners. upon .. ram, to identify themselves 
with the victim, self-sacrifice being the idea. (16) blood.’ (18) sweet 
savour.’ ; ana 

The righteousness of Christ. — Before you stands a bath, as it is called, — a 


16 


IV. They had next to share in the sin offering. |27 


a Le. viii. 6; Ti. iii. 
5; He. x. 22. 


D1 Pe. iii. 21, 


c He. i, 9; 1 Jo. ii. 


a 


To live in the pres- 
ence of great 
truths and eternal 
laws, to be led by 
permanent ideals 
—that is what 
keeps a man 
patient when the 
world ignores him, 
and calm and un- 
spoiled when the 
world praises him. 
— Balzac. 


the putting 
away of 
their sin 


dLe.i. 4; Is. liii. 
4, 6; 2 Co. vy. 21. 


e Le. viii. 15. 
f He. xiii, 11-13. 


‘The due comple- 
tion of the various 
ceremonies aboye 
described was fol- 
lowed by the obla- 
tion of their sacri- 
fices for Aaron and 
his sons; (1) A. sin- 
offering; (2) A 
burnt-oflering. (3) 
A _peace-offering. 
—Bush, 


an offering 
made for 
them 


1 Pe. i. 2. 
Ge, viii. 21; Eph. 
Vv. 2. 
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“Virtue is the 
nursing-mother of 
all human pleas- 
ures, who, in 
rendering them 
just, renders them 
also pure and per- 
manent; in moder. 
ating them, keeps 
them in breath 
and appetite; in 
interdicting those 
which she herself 
refuses, whets our 
desires to those 
that she allows; 
and Jikea kind and 
liberal mother, 
abundantly allows 
all that nature 
requires.’’—So- 
crates. 


their wave 
offering 


a La. viii. 22. 


_ 


b He. ix. 12, 22; 
Pe. ii. 5; Re. i.5,6. 


c Gesenius, Rosen- 
muller. 


d ‘‘As- acknow- 
ledging God’s 
omnipresence.” 
— Trapp. 


“A part of the 
blood of the ram 
of consecration 
was sprinkled 
upon the ears of 
and his 
sons, to remind 
them always to 
listen to the com- 
mands of God; 
upou their hands, 
toenjoin the duty 
of activity and zeal 
in the service of 
God; and upon 
their feet, to sym- 
bolize their walk- 
ingin the ways of 
the Law.” — Ka- 
lisch. 


Aaron 


their heave- 
offering 


EXODUS. Chap. xxix. 19—28. 


large vessel full of acid liquor. At one end, immersed in the fluid, hangs a 
sheet of silver; while above, and passing from side to side, is extended a 
thread of metal ready to be connected with a powerful battery, which, when 
I saw the process, was concealed in a room below. A vessel of common 
metal, being produced, was hung on the wire, and plunged into the bath; in 
which, I may remark, the fluid was so clear, that you could see to the bottom. 
The wire on which it was suspended was then connected with the electric 
battery : and what happened? A very remarkable result. By means of the 
mighty though unseen agent that was thus brought into action, the particles 
of silver were taken from the sheet of it, and passing invisibly through the 
translucent fluid, were transferred to the robe that had been immersed in 
the bath. No sound accompanied the mysterious process, no violent action, 
no sign of motion; the eye saw nothing but the dull metal, beginning to 
assume a brilliant appearance; and in time, through what looked more like © 
magic than common art, this base metal shonein a coating of the purest sil- 
ver. Sucha change, but far greater and more thorough, is wrought on the 
soul through the unseen and almighty influence of the Holy Spirit. as soon as 
faith has established a connection between the Saviour and the sinner. Right- 
eousness is withdrawn from the former, and transferred to the latter. In the 
words of an inspired apostle, the believer puts on Christ, to stand before God 
covered with those merits, and justified by that righteousness which makes 
a sinner just. If this process of art suggested that resemblance, it presented 
under one aspect a mighty difference. Robbed of its precious metal, what 
was once a sheet of silver became in time a dull, attenuated, worthless thing. 
Its treasures were exhausted, Christ’s never are; it could coat and cover a cer- 
tain number, no more: but in Him there is righteousness for all the world, 
enough of mercy in the Father, of merit in the Son, and of grace in the Spirit, 
for every child of guilt. — Guthrie. 


19—24. (19) shalt. . ram,? etc., see vs. 15. (20) put. . ear, dedication to 
God of the sense of hearing. thumb. . hand, executive power dedicated. 
toe. . foot, the complete dedication of their active service to the Lord. 
(21) blood . . garments,? our robes made white with the blood of the Lamb. 
(22) fat . . pump, perh. the thick, fatty tail of Syrian sheep: (ovis laticau- 
data). for consecration, 7. e. for consecrating the initiation of the priests 
into their office. (28) loaf, etc., see vs. 2. (24) wave offering, Jit..thou shalt 
wave them a waving. The offerings are laid upon the hands of Aaron and 
his sons, which support them, while Moses puts his hands under theirs and 
makes a waving motion,? thus Moses transfers the priestly functions to his 
brother and his descendants. — Pulp. Com. 

Personal consecration. —I. Christians are priests. As such, they are 
Divinely chosen. They are the leaders of God’s worship, and repositaries of 
saving knowledge; illustrious privileges are theirs. They fulfil the office of 
intercession for their fellow-men; consecration is required inthem. II. Some 
illustrations of the character of their consecration. Observe its universality: 
blood on the extremes of the frame.—-1. The ear: all intellectual faculties ; 
2. The thumb: all practical activities; 3. The toe: all personal movements.— 
Anon. 

The ram. — It is doubtless called the ram of consecration because there was 
more in this sacrifice that was peculiar to the present occasion than. in either 
of the others. The ceremonies, therefore, were more numerous and signifi- 
cant. The blood instead of being merely sprinkled on the horns of the altar 
or effused round about it, was shared, as it were, between God and them; 
part of it being sprinkled, and part put upon them, upon their bodies, and 
upon their garments. The parts of their persons to which it was applied were 
no doubt selected with a view to rénder the rite most replete with instruction 
relative to the duties of their station. It was intended to imply that they 
ought to devote diligently their ears, their hands, and their feet, or in other 
words, all their faculties of mind and body, to the discharge of their ministe- 
rial office. By the blood’s being applied to the extreme parts of the body, they 
could not but understand that the whole person in all its entireness, from the 
tip of the ear to the toe of the foot, was to be sanctified and set apart to the 
service of God. — Bush. 


25—28. (25) burnt-offering, not a whole burnt-offering, but, strictly a 
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peace-offering. (26) wave, etc., see vs. 24. (27) heave-offering,« perh. 
moved up and down, while the wave-offering was moved to and fro. 

Guilty offerings. — Many of the mosques at Cairo are doubtless monuments 
of sincere piety ; but not a few have certainly originated in ways far from 
? creditable to their founders. I passed by one, a handsome building, respect- 

ang which I was told the following anecdote: The founder, on the first 
) occasion of opening his mosque for the ceremonials of the Friday prayers, 
invited the chief ’Ulama to attend the service; and each of these congratu- 
lated him before the congregation, by reciting some tradition of the Prophet, 
or by some other words of an apposite nature, excepting one. This man the 
founder addressed, asking wherefore he was silent. ‘‘ Hast thou nothing to 
| say,” he asked, “befitting this occasion?” The man, thus invited, readily 
* answered, “Yes. If thou hast built this mosque with money lawfully 
acquired, and with a good intention, know that God hath built for thee a 
mansion in paradise, and great will be thy felicity. But if thou raised this 
temple by means of wealth unlawfully obtained, by money exacted from th 


in hell, and evil will be the transit thither.” The latter was the case; and 


within a few hours after he had thus spoken, the only one among the com- 


pany of ’Ulama who had dared to utter the language of truth on this occasion 
—to do which, indeed, required no little courage —suddenly died, a victim, 
as well known, of poison. — Mrs. Poole. 


29—30. (29) garments . . him,’ symbol of succession in office. (80) seven 
days, perfect consecration : seven the perfect number. 
The parish priest. — 
A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. 
Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor 
(As God hath cloth’d His own ambassador) ; 
For such, on earth, his bless’d Redeemer bore. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the people charm’d ; 
For, letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky: 
And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears 
(A music more melodious than the spheres): 
For David left him when he went to rest, 
His lyre; and after him he sung the best. — Chaucer. 


$1—37. (31) seethe, boil, prepare as food, a sacrificial meal incident to 
every peace-offering, (32) eat. . ram, 7. e. the remainder of the ram so pre- 

ared. (33)eat .. made.¢ stranger, 7. e,anyone nota priest. (84)burn.. 

re, gratitude to be prompt and complete : the thank-offering not kept till the 
morrow. (36) atonement, expiations, propitiations, reconciliations: these 
/ for the priests and the altar. (37) whatsoever . . holy,? priest, victim, etc. 

Atonement.— All bloody sacrifices embodied in themselves the idea of 
expiation. Thisidea may have existed in the mind of the patriarchs only in 
avague and indefinite shape, as marking the earliest stage in the develop- 
ment of the plan of redemption. It may have resembled the penciled out- 
line which the artist makes upon the canvas previous to his filling in with 
rainbow hues. The patriarchs and priests of the Mosaic dispensation under. 

stood that in themselves sacrifices had no atoning power. They could atone 
| for sin only as they were symbolic — anticipatory of the real atonement after- 
wards effected by Christ. The idea which lies at the basis of atonement is that 
' of covering. The sin atoned for is regarded as if no longer in existence. 
This paved the way for reconciliation — that idea which occurs ten times in 
the Greek New Testament. In nine of these ten, the Greek is translated 
' “reconciliation ;” and in the tenth (Rom. v. 11) ‘‘atonement,” 7. e.; at-one- 
ment. The death of Christ makes a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
| oblation and satisfaction for sin; and thus opens up a way for man’s recon- 
cilement to God. — Adamson. 


88—41. (38) now, the priests being consecrated and initiated, and atone- 
ment made for them. this. . altar, for the whole people. two. . con- 


B.C. 1491. 


aNu. xviii. 11, 18s 
De. xviii. 3. 


“The waving con- 
sisted in turning 
the offering to all 
the four parts of 
the earth and to 
heaven, as asym-— 
bol that it was 
destined for the 
Lord of heavenand 
earth.”’ — Kalisch. 


“Among the Jevs 
the wave-offering 
was waved hori- 


ZA a €|zontally to the 
r by oppression and tyranny, know that there is prepared for thee a place 


four points, and 
the heave-offering 
heaved up and 
down, to signify 
that He was Lord 
of heaven and 
earth.” — Bowes. 


days of 
Bh eh 
or duty 


b Nu. xx. 26, 2%. 


“ Beauty common- 
ly produces love, 
but cleanliness. 
preserves it. Age 
itself is not un- 
amiable while it is 


preserved clean 
jand unsullied.”? — 
Addison. 


the sin-offering 
for atonement 


c Le. x. 14. 


d Ex.’ xxx. 26, 29; 
He. x. 11. 


“The altar sancti- 
fleth the gift.’ 
Like a magnetized 
bar of iron or steel, 
it was first to re- 
ceive itself a sanc- 
tifying influence 
from the oblations 
presented upon it, 
and then forever 
after to impart it. 
— Bush. 


“He that hath 
slight thoughts 
of sin never had 
great thoughts of 
God.’’— Dr. Owen. 


the daily 
sin-offering 
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B. c. 1491. 
aNu. xxviii. 3; 2 
Ch. xiii. 10, 11; Jo. 
i. 29; 1 Pe. i. 18, 19; 


He. vii. 24-27. 

b Pa. lv. 1%. 

e@ Ki. xvi. 15; 
Dan. ix. 21. 

“The Aidiles 
among the Ro- 
mans had their! 
doors always 
standing open, 


that all who had 
titions might 
ave free access to 
them. The door 
of heaven is always 
open for the pray- 
ers of God’s peo- 
‘ple.’’— T. Watson. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxix. 42—46. 
tinually,* daily remembrance and acknowledgment of sin. (89) one . 4 | 
morning, acknowledging ‘the possibility of sinning. other. . even,’ 


acknowledgment of sin. (40) tenth deal, 7. e., an omer or tenth part of ephah, 
about three pounds. hin, an Egyptian word : the hin — one-sixth of ephah. 
The fourth of hin—therefore about a pint and a half. beaten ojl, see xxvii. 
20. (41) even,: lit. between the two evenings : so the Lamb of God was offered. 
shalt . . morning, see vs. 40. sweet savour, see vs. 18. 

The atonement the gist of the gospel. —The late Thomas, Earl of Kinnoul, a 
short time before his death, in a long and serious conversation with the Rev. 
Dr. Kemp, of Edinburgh, thus expressed himself: ‘“‘I have always con- 
sidered the atonement the character of the gospel: as a system of religion, 
strip it of that doctrine, and you reduce it to a scheme of morality, excellent, 
indeed, and such as the world never saw ; but, to man, in the present state of 
his faculty, absolutely impracticable. The atonement of Christ, and_ the 
truths immediately connected with that fundamental principle, provide a 
remedy for all the wants and weaknesses of our nature. Those who strive to 
remove those precious doctrines from the Word of God do an irreparable injury 
to the grand and beautiful system of religion which it contains, as well as to 
the comforts and hopes of man. Formy own part, I am now an old man, and 
have experienced the infirmities of advanced years. Of late, in the course of 


“Prayer is in-| severe and dangerous illness, I have been repeatedly brought to the gates of 


tended to increase 


the devotion of the 


death. My time in this world cannot now be long, but with truth I can declare 


individual, but if|that, in the midst of all my past afflictions, my heart was supported and com~ 


the individual him- 
self prays he re- 
quires no formula, 
and scarcely re- 


forted by a firm reliance upon the merits and atonement of my Saviour ; and 
now, in the prospect of entering upon an eternal world, this is the only founda- 
tion of my confidence and hope.” Resting on the sure foundation God has laid 


fos words.’’ —|in Zion, this venerable nobleman was released from a “ body of sin and death,” 

- Von Humboldt.l+, be «forever with the Lord,” Dec. 27. 1787. — R. T. S. 

the taber- 42—44, (42). door? etc., entrance of tent. (48) tabernacle,* not so much 

nacle sanc- the tabernacle as the space between it and the altar. my .. glory, God’s 

tified visible presence, the Shechinah. (44) sanctify, consecrate, make holy ; Israel 
to be a holy nation. 


d Ex. xxv. 22; Le. 
xvi. 2; Nu. xxviii. 
6. 


e Ex. xl. 834; 2Ch. 
v. 14; vil. 1; Hag 
ii. 7-9; Mal. ili. 1. 


“Let us accept 
different forms of 
religion among 


men, as we accept/nothing wrong.’ ‘‘ Then why does he suffer? why does he die?” 


different lan- 
wherein 


guages, 
there is still but 


Influence of the atonement. — Kazainak was a robber chieftain, inhabiting 
the mountains of Greenland. He came to a hut where a missionary was 
translating the Gospel of John. He wanted to know what he was doing ; and 
when the missionary told him how the marks he was making were words, and 
how a book could speak, he wished to hear what itsaid. The missionary read 
the story of Christ’s sufferings; when the chief immediately asked, ‘‘ What 
has this man done? has he robbed anybody? has he murdered anybody ?” 
**No,” was the reply : ‘‘ he has robbed no one, murdered no one ; he has done 
“* Listen |” 
said the missionary. ‘‘This man has done no wrong; but Kazainak has done 
wrong. This man has not robbed anyone; but Kazainak has many. This 


one human nature|man has murdered no one ; but Kazainak has murdered his brother, Kazainak 


expressed.’ 
Richter. 


the promise 
of Divine 
presence 


Ff Zech. il. 10; Jo. 
xiv. 1%, 23; 2 Co. 
vi. 16. 


g Re. xxi. 3. 
h Jo. i. 14. 
‘*The name of tne 


Deity is spelt with 
four letters in a 


majority of lan-|which this depends. 


—|has murdered his child. This man suffered that Kazainak might not suffer ; 


died, that Kazainak might not die.” ‘‘Tell me that again,” said the aston. 
ree chieftain ; and the hard-hearted murderer was brought to the foot of 
the cross. 


45, 46. (45) dwell. . Israel,‘ a holy God among a consecrated people. 
will . . God,’ object of worship ; source of blessing ; sure protection ; unerr- 
ing guide, etc. (46) know, by the fruits of My presence, the manifestations 
of My glory, the communications of My will. that .. Egypt, I will be to 
them in the future the mighty deliverer that I have been in the past. that 
.. them,’ this knowledge resulting in obedience shall render possible My 
dwelling among them. 

God’s presence among His people. — Take this text as illustrating the follow- 
ing propositions :—I. That God does condescend to dwell amongst His peo- 
ple. II. That, in order to possess this presence among us, He must be acknowl- 
edged as our Lord and God: ‘‘ will be their God.” Note the positiveness of 
the expression. ‘‘That I may dwell among them.” See the condition on 
III. That if God’s presence is really merited by us, and 


._ In Lat. i i 
Bee =A ” Die : sree upon us, great and unthought-of blessings will be the result. —_A. G. 
: ; A cater 
Gott ; *“Scandin,| The Divine presence. —‘‘I shall never forget,” said a young minister, “the 
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last words of my dear mother as I started from home to engage in business for 
myself. It was midnight. The family had remained up to make the last 
evening at home as pleasant as possible for the boy who was to go from them. 
The time for parting arrived. My mother came to me, and putting her arms 
around my neck, gave me a sweet kiss, and said in tones so full of sweetness, 
* My dear boy, live near to God.’ I shall never forget the sadness of that part- 
ing, the paleness of that dear face, the tenderness of that farewell embrace, 
‘but I remember them all, through the depth and force of that parting sen- 
tence, ‘My dear boy live near to God.’” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


1—5, (1) altar. . upon,? Jit. an incense-altar of incense. (2) eubit, etc., 
1 ft. 6 in. long and broad, and 3 ft. high. Its material was to be like that of 
the ark of the testimony, but its dimensions very small.—J., F. and B. (8) 
overlay, gild or plate. crown, molding. (4) two. . rings, one on each 
side. corners, marg. ribs, prob. in the centre of the side under the mold- 
ing. (5) Staves .. gold, see xxv. 28. 

The altar of incense.—-The altar and incense were symbolic—I. Of the 
prayers of God’s people. 1. In prayer we speak to God and tell Him the 
thoughts of our minds, the feelings of our hearts, the desires of our spirits. 
The incense smoke ascended, arrow-like, in a straight and most direct column 
to heaven. Our. prayers ascend immediately and in the directest way to the 
heart and ear of God. 2. In prayer we stand very near God. The altar of 
incense was placed ‘‘ before the mercy-seat.” 8. The pleasant odor of the 
incense is symbolic of the acceptableness of prayer. II. Of intelligent, unceas- 
ing, and reverent prayer. 1. The burning of incense is intelligent prayer. It took 

lace in the light ; and our prayers should be presented to God intelligently. 
5 Unceasing prayer. It was a perpetual incense before the Lord. 8. Rever- 
ent prayer (vs. 9). III. Of prayer offered in Christ’s name. Aaron sprinkled 
the golden horns with the blood of atonement. This act is typical of the offer- 
ing of prayer in the name of Christ. IV. Of the power of prayer. Thehorns 
of the altar symbolize power. ‘‘ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man.availeth much.” — D. R. Jenkins. 

The altar of incense.— At the west end of the outer apartment, in front of 
of the curtain which separated it from the holy of holies, stood the altar of 
incense, three feet high, with four equal sides, each one foot and six inches 
in horizontal measure. It consisted of a frame of acacia wood, with horns of 
the same material at the four upper corners, plated over all the external 
surface with gold. It was not left open at the top, like the great altar of 
burnt-offering, but covered with a board of acacia wood, overlaid with gold 
like the four vertical sides; and this cover is designated by the word which 
signifies the roof of a house. Like the ark and the table, it had rings for con- 
venience in transporting it, and a pair of gilded staves, which, however, did 
not remain in the rings when the altar was in place. Just above the rings 
was a crown, or cincture, of the kind affixed to the ark and the table.. The 
incense was probably burned in a censer placed on the top of the altar; the 
ashes remaining in, and being carried away with, the censer.— H. EH. Atwater. 


6—10. (6) before,? 7. e. ‘‘ outside,” not within the ‘‘holy of holies.” (7) 
burn . . morning, incense of perfumes, emblem of prayer, thanksgiving. 
he .. lamps,’ light of truth needful to teach us to pray aright. (8) per- 
petual . . generations,’ repeated mercies call for constant praise. (9) 
strange .. incense,’ 1%. e. of humanly-devised ingredients : our prayers must 
be of God’s dictating. (10) atonement,/ efc., 7. e. on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, the great day of atonement. f 

The altar of incense.—I gather, first, that prayer should be attended with 
knowledge. It is ill when men worship they know not what. God is light, 
and He will not have His people worship Him in the dark. When they burn 
the incense they must also light the lamp. 2. But now turn the thought 
round the other way — knowledge should always be accompanied by prayer. 
Revealed truth is as a church-bell summoning us to come into the presence of 
the Lord, and bow and kneel before Him.— Spurgeon. LF 

No one prays for me. — A young lawyer, who scoffed at religion, was made 
the subject of special prayer and effort by a pious young man. Not long after 
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Odin; Swed. Codd; 
Heb, Aden; Syr. 
Adad ; Pers. Syra; 
Tartar, Jdgy; 
Span. Dios; E. 
Ind. EZgsi or Zeni ‘ 


Turk. Addy 
Egypt, Amun or 
Zent; Japan, 
Zain; Peruvian, 
Lian; Wallachian, 
Zene; Etrurian, 
Chur; Trish, Deih ; 
Arab. Alia. 


the altar of 
incense 


its pattern, 
eLc: 


a Ps. cxli. 2; He. 
vii. 25; Re. viii. 3. 


“O, when the heart 
is full, when bitter 
thoughts come 
crowding quickly 
up for utterance, 
and the poor com. 
mon words of 
courtesy are such 
a@ very mockery, 
how much the 
bursting heart may 
pour itself in 
prayer.” — Willis. 


“Prayer is the wing 
wherewith the soul 
flies’ to heaven, 
and meditation the 
eye wherewith we 
see God.’*— Am- 
broseé. 


its place and 
use 


b He. ix. 24. 

ce Lu. 1. 9. 

d Ex. xxvii. 20-21, 
e Le. x. 1, 2. 

if Le. xvi. 28. 


“Perfect prayers 
without a spot or 
blemish, though 
not one word be 


spoken, and no 
phrases known to 
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mankind be tam- 
pered with, always 


he was found at the prayer-meeting, but even the pastor hesitated to speak to 
him, supposing he had come merely.for amusement. The young-man con- 
tinued faithful to his friend, and soon rejoiced in seeing him a humble believer 


pluck the heart out\in Jesus. The lawyer was riding with another companion of his own, not 
ohne oo ee long after. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh;” so the 


like a censer, to 
and fro beneath the 
face of heaven.” 


—Jd. Weiss. 


‘*No man _ can 
hinder our private 
addresses to God; 
every man can 
build a chapel in 


his breast, himself 
his 


the priest, 
heart the sacrifice, 
and 
treads on th 
altar.”’— J. Taylor. 


atonement 
money 


a Ex. xxxvili. 25; 1 
Til. Gs) tbe. 15, 
19. 


b “Used as the 
name of a small 
weight, as our 
word grain came 
into use from a 
rain of wheat.”— 
pk. Com. 


ce Ex. xxxviii. 26; 


Ne. x. 382; Ma. 
xvii. 24. 
ad Job xxxiv. 19; 


Pr. xxii. 2; Eph. 
Vi..93 Jas. i151; 


‘*Man js by nature 
weak ; heis bornin 
and to a state of 


dependence. He 
therefore natur- 
ally seeks and 


looks about for 
help; and where 
he observes the 
greatest ‘power, it 
is there that he 
applies and prays 
for protection.’’— 


the earth he 
e 


conversation quite naturally turned to the subject of personal salvation. The 
new convert spoke freely, and told of the faithfulness of his kind friend K—_ , 
but for whom he might have been left to perish. ‘‘I had friends once who 
prayed for me,” said the other, thoughtfully, ‘* but I have been so careless 
they have all given me up. I don’t suppose there is one person on earth who 
prays for menow.” ‘‘ You are mistaken,” said the other. ‘‘ K—— prays for 
you, very earnestly.” ‘Is it possible?” said the youth, pausing in great 
astonishment. It was like a lightning flash to his soul—and not long after 
he, too, was rejoicing in Jesus. Are we offering such “ effectual, fervent 
prayer,” for any soul? Should the Christian ever suffer himself to be without 
the burden of some immortal spirit upon his heart? Such prayer does avail 
much. God’s Word declares it, and the experience of ten thousand souls veri- 
ties the declaration. Whom will you take this week of all your impenitent 
acquaintances as a subject of earnest prayer and labor ?— D. C’ 


11—16. (11) Lord . . Moses, concerning the contributions of the people. 
(12) sum, census. ransom,‘ an assessment, or poll-tax, of half ashekel each, 
for the support of the ritual.— Bush. A gift acknowledging that he was ran- 
somed, This tax not levied on women, minors, old men and Levites, who were 
not numbered. See Numb. i. 42, 45, 47.—J., F. and B. (18) passeth, they 
passed before the tellers, who counted them one by one. half a shekel, 
present value about 31 cents. shekel .. sanctuary, 7. e. shekel of full 
weight. gerahs, gerah,® lit. bean, prob. of the carob tree. half .. Lord, 
God no respecter of persons: rich and poor equal in His sight: the small sum 
not a measure of the blessing, but an acknowledgment of it. (14) twenty. . 
above,° the others exempted not bec. they had not been ransomed, but bec. 
they were without means. (15) rich. . more,? fr. a proud estimate of per- 
sonal worth. poor.. less, on the plea of poverty or little value. souls, 
i.e. lives. (16) take . . money, so the ransom was called. 

The atonement money. — Let us notice—I. The tax levied. Being a “ran- 
som, and an atonement for their souls,” it evidently had a spiritual import; 
and, from the same being levied upon all, we observe— 1. That the souls of 
men are of equal value in the sight of God; 2. That all equally need reconcili- 
ation with God; 8. That all must seek it on the same terms. IJ. Its use and 
application. It was intended—1. To obtain acceptance for the offerers; 2. 
To convey instruction to the rising generation; 3. To give honor unto God. — 
C. Simeon. 

Equality. — There are four moments in our life when we are all reduced to 
this naked simplicity, to this fundamental similarity. At the moment of our 
baptism. The minister receives into his arms, literally following the example 
of our Lord —‘‘this child,” not this prince or this peasant. Again, at the 
moment of our marriage. I remember that many years ago, when the Prince 
of Wales was married, and I was a mere boy, I was struck by the fact that the 


have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” not ‘‘this Princess of Denmark.” 
And then to the woman he said in effect, we know nothing of the heir to the 
British throne in the house of God, -- wilt thou have ‘‘this man” to be thy 
wedded husband? I was struck even then at the way in which the most 
exalted were reduced to their simple humanity. Then, again, at the holy 
communion, all men are absolutely equal. One table for rich and poor. There 
is one other moment when we are all equal — at the moment of death. If any 


ES mighty monarch is fortunate enough to bea Christian, the utmost the Christian 
minister will say at his burial is this, ‘‘ We commit the body of our dear 
brother to the dust.” Our brother, nothing more.— Hugh Price Hughes. 

the brazen 17—21. (17, 18) laver,¢ large vessel or basin. brass, bronze. (19 

» (17, ’ : : wash 
laver ne pang: F fern een the need of purity of action and life. ou that 

e Ex. xxxviii.8. |. . not, through forgetfulness or contempt of the Divine law. (21 

Ps, xxvi. 6; Is./him, etc., ep. ch. xxvii. 21; xxviii. 48; aie 9. bua bese 


ii.11; Jo. xiil. 8- 
10; Jas. iv. 8; He. 
X. 22 


The laver.— Let us consider what we are taught by the laver with its 
supply of cleansing water. The laver, with its abundant supply of pure 


Archbishop of Canterbury turned to the Prince of Wales and said, ‘‘ Wilt thou - 


\ 


Chap, xxx, 22—38 EXODUS, 


» 
‘ 


at 


cleansing water, points to the Spirit of God, and the truth through which 
that Spirit acts, as the great appointed instruments for carrying on the work 
of sanctification in the souls of believers The Jew was required to come 
first to the brazen altar, with its propitiatory sacrifice, and then to the laver, 
with its cleansing water. Not the washing first, and then forgiveness, but 
forgiveness first, and then the washing. — R. Newton. 


22—28. (22, 23).myrrh, gum of a thorny tree (balsamodendron myrrha) 
growing in Arabia, etc., see Gen. xxxvii. 25. cinnamon, the inner bark of a 
tree of the laurel kind (cinnamomum zeylanicum) growing in Ceylon, etc. 
two. . shekels, about 7 1b. 10 0z. calamus, Heb. kaneh, prob. the lemon- 
grass, a fragrant beard-grass (andropogon aromaticus ; also called calamus 
odoratus)* growing in India and Arabia. (81) eassia,’ Heb., kiddah, the 
rvark: of an Indian tree (cinnamomum cassia). hin, see xxix. 40. (25) oil. . 
apotheeary, R. V., ‘‘ holy anointing oil, a perfume compounded after the 
art of the perfumers.” holy .. oil, to be used for no other purpose than 
anointing the tabernacle and its furniture and the priests.—J., F. and B. 
(26-28) anoint, efc., consecrating the whole as one united and perfect whole 
to the service of God. 

Sweet cinnamon. — A species of laurel, which grows in Ceylon and other 
parts of India. The leaves, when young, are red at the top. The fruit is 
about the size of a damson, and when ripe is of a black color. The shrub 
grows from about twenty to thirty feet in height, and is spread into numer- 
ous branches. Neither the leaves nor flowers give forth any smell; and it is 
not till the season for gathering the spice arrives, that a walk through the 
cinnamon gardens would yield delight in respect of fragrance. But when 
the Cingalese are engaged in their annual employment of peeling the twigs, 
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‘““Who has abreast 
so pure but some 
uncleanly appre- 
hensions keep 
leets and lawdays, 
and in session sit 
with meditations 
lawful ?”* —Shake- 
speare. 


the holy 
anointing oil 


its ingredients 


a The root, the 


stem, and the 
leaves, when 
bruised, are very 
fragrant 

b Ps. xlv. 8 

ce‘ It bears a 


strong resemblance 
to cinnamon, but 
is more pungent 
and of — coarser 
texture. It was 
prob. in ame. 
times, as it is at 
present, by far less 
costly than cinna- 
mon.”’— Spkt. Com. 


the beauty of the gardens and the fragrance of the spice is delightful. Thela cant. i. 3: He. 

bark is stripped off with great rapidity by means of a sharp iron instrument, |i.9; 1 Jo. ii. 20; 

and then laid in the sun to dry, whenit curls into the shape in which we see Be pel oe oa ee 

the cinnamon sticks, as sold in our shops. — Bibl. Treas. 10ceee mae 4 
29--88. (29) whatsoever. . holy, see xxix. 87. (30) minister . .|its use 


Office,’ being especially set apart for that work. (32) man’s . . poured, 7. e. 
men not in the priesthood. neither, eic., to be employed for private pur- 
poses. holy .. you, specially in regard to nature and use. (83) stranger, 
here means any one not of the family of Aaron. See xxix. 33. 

Diffusing holiness. — Holiness is the only means. by which holiness can be 
diffused. It is like salt, its usefulness to others must begin with itself. The 
man who fails to persuade himself to be holy is sure to be unsuccessful with 
others. Itis the wise man that can impart wisdom to others, it is the good 
man that can diffuse goodness, and it is only the holy man that can diifuse 
holiness. Every man can bring forth to others only out of the treasures) 
deposited first in his own heart. He who undertakes to restore mankind 
to clear-sightedness must be of clear and accurate vision himself, for he who 
has a beam in his own eye is not likely to remove either beam or mote from 
the eye of the world. The physician, who is to restore health to others, must 
not himself be fretting with the leprosy. — Jenkyn. 


34—38. (34) staete, prob. the gum of the storax-tree (styrax officinalis), 
found in Syria, etc. onyecha, prob. the crustaceous covering of the shells of 
certain species of shell-tish ‘ (trochus and conus). galbanum, the gum ofa 
shrub, prob. bubon galbanum, or galbanum officinale. of Don. frankineense, 
gum of boswellia serrata, found in India. (85) confection, compound. art, 
etc., see vs. 25. tempered, salted, mixed, hence prob. the all. of our Lord.g 
(36) beat .. congregation, as if for special Divine inspection. (87, 38) 
perfume, this like the oil, vs. 32, specially made for an exclusive use. 

Incense. — A perfume, the odor of which is evolved by burning, and the use 
of which, in public worship, prevailed in most of the ancient_religions. 
Among the Jews the burning of incense was exclusively employed as an act 
of worship, and, indeed, would appear to have been in itself regarded in the 
light of the sacred offering. — Chambers’ Ency. 

Ointment and Incense. —Concerning both preparations the same law is 
given that nothing like them should be made for common use. This would 
tend to beget among the Israelites a reverence for whatever was of divine 


e Le. viii. 12, 30 


‘““Man, being not 
only a_ religious 
but also a_ social 
being, requires for 
the promotion of 
his rational happi- 
ness religious in- 
stitutions which, 
while they give a 
proper direction to 
devotion, at the 
same time make a 
a wise and profit- 
able improvement 
of his social feel- 
ings.”’—H. Ballou. 


the materials 
of the incense 
f*‘It is found in 
the waters of 
India and Arabia, 
and is frequently 
used as an ingre- 
dient for incense; 
for although it is, 
in itself, by no 
means of fragrant 
smell, it enhances 
it if it is inter- 
mixed with other 
perfumes.” — 
Kalisch. 

g Mk. ix 49. 

“In the reformed 
churches the use 
of incense was 
abandoned at the 
same time with 


institution, and a sedulous care to guard against its profanation or abuse, and 


other practices 
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which have been 
laid aside by them 
as without ‘war- 
rant of Scripture.’” 
—Chambers’ Ency. 


Bezaleel 


a Ezek. xxxvi. 1. 


b Is. liv. 16; Jas. i. 
17; Ac. ii. 4; 1 Co. 
xii. 11. 


Be sure that 
God ne’er dooms 
to waste the 
strength He deigns 
im part.— Robt. 
Browning. 


‘*Genius is not a 
single power, but 
a combination of 
great powers. 
It reasons, but it 
is not reasoning, 
judges, but it is 
not judgment: 
it imagines, but itis 
notimagination: it 
feels deeply and 
fiercely. but it is 
not passion. It is 
neither because it 
is all.”’— Whipple. 


Aholiab 


‘* Art needs soli- 
tude, or misery, or 
passion. Luke- 
warm zephyrs 
wither it. It isa 
rock-flower flour- 
ishing by stormy 
blasts and in stony 
soil.”— A. Dumas. 


“The highest art 
is always the most 
religious; and the 
greatest artist is 
always a devout 
man. A _ scoffing 
Raphael or Michael 
Angelo is not con- 
ceivable.’’- Blackie. 


EXODUS. Chap. xxxi. 1—11. 


as to use, who are privileged to look deeper into the spiritual drift of the 
Mosaic economy, it may well admonish us to beware of any ‘‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” or any unhallowed prostitution of those ordinances, gifts, or graces 
which emanate from the Spirit of God and in which his honor is especially 
concerned. — Bush. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


1—5. (1 , 2) Bezaleel,* Bezaleel is traced to Judah in Chronicles through five 
ancestors — Uri, Hur, Caleb, Herzon, and Pharez, Judah’s son by Tamar. He 
appears to have been the general superintendent of the whole work, while he 
had special skill in working in nietals, and in carving in wood and stone. (8) 
filled,? etc., special gifts bestowed for a special work; all human skill, art, 
science, invention from God. Bezaleel was -possessed of power to invent, 
ability to apply knowledge, skill of experience, manual dexterity and art of 
execution. — Pulp. Com. (4) devise . . works, lit. to think thoughts, pon- 
der devices. (5) work .. workmanship, required in the construction of 
the tabernacle and its vessels. 

Spiritual gifts (vs. 3).--I. Prizetheminestimably. II. Covet them earnestly. 
III. Seek for them diligently. IV. Ponder them frequently. V. Wait for 
them patientiy. WI. Expect them hopefully. VII. Receive them joyfully. 
VIII. Enjoy them thankfully. IX. Improve them carefully. X. Retain them 
watchfully. XI. Plead for them manfully. XII. Hold them dependently. 
XIII. Grasp them eternally. 

Art and prayer. — Fra Giovanni da Fiesoli, known as Beato Angelico, never 
commenced any work — whether an elaborate fresco or an illumination for 
a missal— without praying; and he always, we are assured; carried out the 
first impression, ‘‘ believing it to be an inspiration ;” he never retouched or 
altered anything left as finished. Mr. Ruskin affirms that when once we begin 
at all to understand the handling of any great executor, such as that of the 
three great Venetian painters, of Correggio, or Turner, the awe of it is some- 
thing greater than can be felt from the most stupendous natural scenery. 
“‘For the creation of such a system as a high human intelligence, endowed 
with its ineffably perfect instruments of eye and hand, is a far more appalling 
manifestation of infinite power than the making either of seas ovr mountains.” 
In his Modern Painters, the professor with deliberate emphasis, applies the 
word ‘‘inspired” to Turner: “ Be it irreverent or not,” he says, ‘‘ this word I 
must always use; and the rest of what work I have before me is simply to 
prove the truth of it with respect to” the great artist just named.—L. Jacoz. 


6—11. (6) Aholiab, whose special department was to engrave and embroider. 
Ahisamach, many fathers would have remained unknown had it not been 
for the fame of their sons. tribe of Dan, Horam, the chief artist of the 
temple in Solomon’s time, was of the same tribe, altho. the Danites as a tribe 
were warlike and rude.— Pulp. Com. wisehearted, see xxviii. 3. make. . 
thee, acc. to the Divine pattern. 

The wise-hearted ones. — Who are the wise-hearted ones? 1. They are those 
who prove themselves as having ability to do useful work. Work done, and 
well done, though it be in itself of trifling value, is the determination of wis- 
dom. 2. The wise-hearted are they who reach beyond present ability to per- 
form. No true workman is satisfied to simply repeat his last job. 8. The 
wise-hearted are they who, at Christ’s call, enter His kingdom, there to labor 
under the influence of the purest, strongest motives, — C. R. Seymour. 

Genius and industry, — A friend of Charles Dickens, a man who had given 
promise of a noble career as an author, but who, through indolence, had 
failed in doing any permanent work, called upon hin one morning, and, after 
bewailing his ill-success, ended by sighing, ‘‘ Ah, if I only were gifted with 
your genius!” Dickens, who had listened patiently to the complaint, 
exclaimed at once in answer, ‘Genius, sir! Ido not know what you mean. 
I have no genius save the genius for hard work!” However his enthusiastic 
admirers may dispute this, certain it is that Dickens trusted to no such uncer- 
tain light as the fire of genius. Day in and day out, by hard work, he elab- 
orated the plot, characters and dialogue of his imperishable stories. Whole 
days he would spend to discover suitable localities, and then be able to give 
vividness to his description of them, while, sentence by sentence, his work, 
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Chap. xxxi. 12—18. EXODUS, 
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after apparent completion, was retouched and revised. The great law of labor} 8B. Gc. 1491. 


makes no exception of the gifted or ignorant. Whatever the work may be, 
there “ah be no success in it without diligent, unceasing, persevering labor.— 
Bib. Til. 


12—14. (12, 18) verily .. keep,* see xx. 8. sign.. 
Sabbath-keeping, a sign by wh. the trueIsrael is known. know. . you, fr. 
the experience of Sabbath mercies, and observance of Sabbath service. (14) 
defileth it, R. V., ‘‘profaneth it.” for .. therein,’ see xx. 9-11. soul. . 
people, a threat afterwards executed.¢ 

A poor man’s argument for the Sabbath. — ‘‘ Inow beg permission,” says a 
missionary, ‘‘ to relate the simple argument of a pious poor man with a Sab- 
bath-breaker. I hadit from the poor old man a few weeks since, in the course 
of a conversation with him, which very much interested me; he is a member 
of our church at Mattishall. In reasoning with the Sabbath-breaker, he said, 
‘Suppose now, I had been at work hard all the week, and earned seven shil- 
lings; suppose now I met aman and gave six shillings out of the seven, what 
should you say to that?’ ‘Why, Ishould say that you were very kind, and 
that the man ought to be thankful.’ ‘Well, suppose he was to knock me 
down, and rob me of the other shilling; what then?’ ‘Why, then he would 
deserve hanging.’ ‘ Well, now, this is your case; thou art the man: God has 
freely given you six days to work in, and earn your bread, and the seventh 
He has kept to Himself, and commands us to keep it holy ; but you, not satis- 
fied with the six.days God has given, rob Him of the seventh; what then do, 
you deserve?’ Themanwassilenced.” Thoughtful regard for the Sabbath. 
— It is said of the pious and learned Mr. Gouge, that as he forebore providing 
suppers on the evening before the Sabbath, that servants might not be kept’ 
up too late, so he would never suffer any person to tarry at home to dress any 
meat on the Lord’s day for any friends, whether they were mean or great, 
few or many. 


15—17. (15) six . . done, etc., see xx. 9. (16) wherefore, bec. God com- 
mands it and man needs it. (17) sign, see vs. 18. for .. days,? see xx. 11. 
refreshed, lit. took breath, anthropomorphic expression. 

The Sabbath. — Now there is a grand reason for changing of the Jewish 
Sabbath to the Lord’s Day, because this puts us in mind of the ‘‘ mystery of 
our redemption by Christ.” Great was the work of creation, but greater was 
the work of redemption. As it was said, ‘‘the glory of the second temple 
was greater than the glory of the first temple ;” so the glory of the redemp- 
tion was greater than the glory of the creation. Great wisdom was seen in 
curiously making us, but more miraculous wisdom in saving us. Great 
power was seen in bringing us out of nothing, but greater power in helping 
us when we were worse than nothing. It cost more to redeem us than to) 
create us. In the creation there was but ‘‘speaking a word ;” in the redeem- 
ing us, there was shedding of blood. In the creation God gave us ourselves ; 
in the redemption He gave us Himself. By creation, we havea life in Adam ; 
by redemption, we have a life in Christ. By creation, we had a right to an 
earthly paradise; by redemption, we have a title to an heavenly kingdom. 
So that well Christ might change the seventh day of the week into the first, 
because this day puts us in mind of our redemption, which is a more glorious 
work than the creation. — T. Watson. 


enerations, true 


18. when . . him, concerning the preceding civil and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. testimony, so called bec. they testified God’s will. and the people by 
receiving them testified their willingness to obey. stone,’ a durable material 
sym. the durability of the law. written. . God, 7. e. supernaturally in- 
scribed, not cut by any human hand. 

Testimony-tables. —The learned author of ‘‘ Earth’s Lessons” says, it was 
on tables of stone that God's finger traced the unerring and unchanging moral 
law. The same handwriting may be recognized in the masses of rock from 
which these very tables were constructed. We can trace the universality of 
Divine law throughout all the successive creations of the earth — throughout 
all the time worlds, as throughout all the space worlds, in geology as in astron- 
omy. That divinely universal law is unity of force amidst diversity of phe-| 
nomena — unity of plan amidst diversity of expression. And thus. amid all| 
the varying operations of His hands and dispensations of His Providence, we 
find Him to be without variableness or shadow of turning. — Adamson. | 


the law of 
the Sabbath 


a Le, xix. 30; Ezek. 
ae 10, 12; xxxvil. 


bDe. v. 12; Ex. 
xXxxv. 2; Is. lviil. 
1, 14; Jer. xvii. 


21, 22. 


c Nu. xv. 32-35. 


“We would 
begin this week 
with Thy solemn 
Sie Fama Ds thus 
acknowledging 
Thy hand in the 
bounties of Thy 
Providence, and 
professing our 
gratitude and 
ohedience unto 
Thee.” 


d Ge. ii. 1, 2. 


“On the sides of 
‘an English  coal- 
imine, limestone is 
in constant process 
of formation. 
When the miners 
are at work, the 

ust of the coal 
colors the forma- 
tion black; when 
they rest, it is 
white. For each 
Sabbath, the 
stone has a white 
line; hence it is. 
called ‘‘ the Sunday 
stone.’’ There is 
also a record of 
the Sundays of all 
people.” 


the two 
tables of tes- 
timony in 
the hand- 
writing of 
God 


e Ex, xxiv. 12; Jo.. 
a 17; Jer. xxxi.. 


“Laws were 
made to restrain 
and punish the 
wicked; the wise 
and good do not. 
need them as a 
guide, but only as. 
shield against. 
rapine and oppres- 
sion.’’— Watson. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxxii. 1—14. 


B. ©. 1491. 


the golden 
calf 


@ Ex: xxiv 18} 
Ac. vii. 39, 40; Ma. 
xxiv. 48-51; 2 Pe. 
iii. 3, 4. 


5 Ex. xii. 35. 


Ck XX. 233 PS. 
cvi. 19, 20. 


d Josh. xxiv. 14; 
ere xx. 8: xxiii. 
tek 


21Co. x. 7. 


“The many-head- 
ed multitude, 
whom inconstan- 
cy only doth by 
accident guide to 
well-doing! Who 
can Set confidence 
there, where com- 
pany takes away 
sbame, and each 
may lay the fault 
upon his fellow ?”’ 
—Sir P. Sidney. 


*It has been very 
truly said that the 
mob has many 
heads, but no 
brains.’’—Rivarol. 


Moses sent 
down to the 
camp 


Ff De. ix. 12. 

g Ex. xxiv. 3. 

A Ne. ix. 16, 17; Is. 
xlviii. 4; Ac. vii. 5. 
q Jer. xiv. 11, xv. 
1; Jas. v. 16. 

k&“ God is fain to 
bespeak His own 
freedom; as_ if 
Moses’ devotion 
were stronger than 
God's indignation. 
Great is the power 
of prayer.” — 
Trapp: 

J Ma. iii. 9. 


Moses inter- 

cedes for the 

people 

m De. ix. 18, 26-29 ; 

Ps. evi. 23. 

n De. xxxii. 26, 27. 

o Ps. Ixxix. 8-10. 

Ge. xxii. 15-17; 

e. vi. 18, 14; De. 

1b VLG 

q Ps. evi. 45; Jer. 

xviii. 8; xxvi. 1d; 

aoe ii. 13; Jon, iv 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


1—6. (1) when .. delayed. gathered, tumultuously. Aaron, chief 
authority in absence of Moses. up... US, they wished some visible symbol 
of God’s presence. for .. Moses, spoken contemptuously. man .. Egypt, 
yet they are forced to admit the deliverance effected by him. (2) break .. 
earrings,’ perh. he thought he should evade their request by demanding 
what they were unwilling to give. (4) and... tool, finished it. after. . 
ealf,’ wh. appears to have been cast ina mold. which .. Egypt, the form 
of the idol seems to identify it with Egyptian idolatry.’ Their sin a breach, 
not of the first, but of the second commandment. (5) when. . it, 7. e. saw 
how the people regarded it. (6) sat .. drink, feast of the remainder of the 
sacrifices. rose. . play,’ singing, dancing, merry-making. 
| Theimpatient multitude (vss. 1, 2).— What was the matter with this giddy 
multitude? They were weary of waiting for—I. The promised land. They 
thought themselves detained too long at Mt. Sinai. We must first wait for 
God’s laws before we catch at His promises. II. The return of Moses. Observe 
—1. How slightingly they speak of him; 2. How suspiciously they speak of 
his delay. III. A Divine institution of religious worship among them. — M. 
Henry. 

The golden calf. —It has been questioned whether the reading a ‘‘ graving © 
tool” is correct, since it is said that the calf was made in a furnace. Butthe 
tool, possibly either a.file or a chisel, was employed to give a finishing touch 
to anything cast in a mold. Most of thelargeidolsof antiquity had a wooden 
centre, the metal being, by way of preparation, cast into a flat sheet, which 
the goldsmith hammered and spread out. This was evidently the nature of 
Aaron’s calf, by the account given of its destruction. First of all it was burnt, 
and the interior being thus converted into charcoal, the coating was beaten 
or crushed to pieces. We must not be persuaded to sin.— Then there was 
John Bunyan, who, under the despotic and profligate reign of Charles II., was 
sent to the Bedford gaol. True, they offered to release him, and allow him to 
go back to his wife and four children (one of them blind), but it was at the 
sacrifice of his convictions, and he scorned that. He was a man every inch of 
him, and in reply to the offer he said, ‘‘ Before I will do that, I willstay in the 
gor at the moss has grown around my eyebrows.” Brave John Bunyan! 
— Bib. Iil. 


7—10. (7) go .. down, quickly.’ (8) turned .. them, so soon after 
their solemn promise.7 then . . thee, or “this is thy God which has brought 
thee.” (/) stiff-neekKed,’* proud, resisting the yoke. (10) now. . alone,‘ do 
not interpose prayer.* that .. them, sugg. of God’s intense anger. and 

. nation,’ to try Moses, as if to see whether the prospect of becoming 
Maes himself would outweigh his regard for the interests of his people. — 

ush. 

Divine omniscience. — Israel lost sight of the fact that though Moses could 
not see, God could. Creeping down stairs at night towards the orchard, the 
little boy forgot that while his father’s eyes were locked in slumbers deep, yet 
there was One whose eye neither slumbers nor sleeps. But when he stood 
beneath the favorite apple-tree— when he stretched forth his hand to the 
branch — when he lifted up his eye to the tempting, coveted, rosy-cheeked 
fruit ; lo! a star twinkled its ray upon him, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Gad sees.” 
And the little fellow shrank back — retreated from the garden — betook him- 
self up stairs, repeating to himself the Scripture words, ‘‘ Thou God’ seest.” 
Ah! had Israel only remembered this, the sin had not been committed, and 
the dire mischief had not been wrought. — Adamson. 


11—14. (11) why, etc.,” not so much inquiring as earnestly seeking to 
dissuade. which, etc., he refers to what had been done as an argument for 
continuance. (12) Egyptians,” etc., why should Thy enemies have strength- 
ened their false conceptions of Thy character? repent . . people,’ 7. e. 
spare them fr. punishment. (13) remember,? etc., Moses pleads the web 
(14) Lord . . people,’ as he communicated to Moses, first, his anger, an 
then, his intention to spare, he is said to have ‘‘ repented.” — Pulp. Com. 

Moses’ intercession (vss. 11-13). — Observe —I. His prayer: ‘‘Turn from 
Thy fierce wrath.” II. His pleas. He urges—1. God’s interest in them, and 


[ 
i 
‘ 
| 


Se 


is 


Chap. xxxii. 15—21. EXODUS. 


the great things He had already done for them; 2. The concern of God’s 
glory; 3. The promises to the patriarchs. God's promises our pleas in 
prayer. — MW Henry. 

The doctrine of mediation.-- How vain, then, are the objections of the 
infidel against the doctrine of mediation, whose actions are observable every- 
where around us, as well as forming one of the very foundations of the 
Christian revelation. The principle follows us into the minutest details of 
private life. Whatis he, who, in the hour of danger, interposes with his 
strong arm for the protection of the weak, or, with his maturer wisdom, for 
the rescue of the thoughtless and inexperienced, but a mediator between 
them and peril? What is she, who, with noiseless step, paces the sick room 
where the once stalwart man is laid prostrate with weakness, watching his 
eyes to catch their language, that the lips may be saved the necessity of 
speaking, anticipating his every want and desire, smoothing his pillow so 
softly that his aching head is eased, and his heart is reconciled to affliction by 
the thought of the loving attention it awakens —what is she but a mediator 
between him and the fell disease with which he is grappling? What is that 
mother, who, with simple and eloquent words, and tears more eloquent, 
pleads with a sterner father for the hopeless boy whose early sins have nearly 
caused his expulsion from under the parent roof — what but a mediator be- 
tween him and the unknown evils that impended? What is she, who, by 
uncomplaining sighs and tears, and far more by patient, and therefore 
eloquent ahd silent, endurance, has weaned a degraded and besotted husband 
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But the greatest. 
privilege which 
Moses had at Sinai 
—confidential in- 
tercourse with 
God—is granted 
to each one of us 
who know Him in 
His Son.— Van 
Oosterzee. 


“Let us pity the 
wicked man; for 
it is very sad to 
seek happiness 
where it dors not 
exist. Let our 
compassion ex- 
press itself in 
efforts to bring 
him gently back 
to sacred principle, 
and if he persist,. 
let us pity him the 
more for a blind- 
ness so fatal to 
himself. ’? — De 
Charnage. 


from the poison cup of intoxication or the maddening influence of the 
gaming house to a love of his own hearth and home, and the society of. those 
who are bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh — what is she but a mediator 
between him and ruin? — Ragg. 


15—18. (15) testimony,* see xxv. 16. the two tables . . his hand, one 
was in each hand probably. written . . sides, this is the case generally 
with Assyrian and Babylonian tablets, but not with Egyptian ones — Pulp. 
Com. (16) writing .. God, see xxxi. 18. (17) Joshua, who had patiently 
waited for Moses on the outside of the cloud, see xxiv. 18, 15. there. . 
eamp, so his warlike nature interpreted it. (18) not.. mastery, shout of 
victory. neither. . overcome, the cry of distress. noise.. sing, sound 
of revelry. 

Joshua.— The ignorance of Joshua respecting the real nature of the uproar 
in the camp evinces that he had not, after ascending the mount with Moses, 
ch. xxiv. 13, as yet returned thither again ; so that the inference is obvious that 
Joshua, as well as Moses, was forty days in the mount, though not in the 
same part of it. How he was sustained or employed we are not informed. 
He was now probabiy waiting for Moses at some distance from the top of the 
mountain, at the point whither Moses ‘‘ went down,” vs. 15. and upon his re- 
appearance addressed him in the words that follow. His calm and quiet 
waiting during all the time of Moses’ absence stands in very strong and, to 
him, creditable contrast with the rash, impatient, and unbelieving temper of 
the people during the same period.— Bush. 


19—21. (19) Moses . . hot,’ and yet M. was the meekest of men. (20) 
burnt. . fire,: some think it was a wooden calf overlaid with plates of gold. 
made. .it,? he had cast it into the water that had flown from the rock. 
Israelites, if they drank at all, were compelled to. swallow parts of their 
‘“‘god.” (21) said.. Aaron, whom he had left in charge. what . . thee, 
naturally supposing they had used strong coercion. that..them, by per- 
mitting them to do this evil thing. The scope of the question is what were 
the influences brought to bear upon him by the people, which could prevail 
to gain his consent to such an abominable measure.— Bush. 

Moses’ indignation against the worshipers of the golden calf.— Consider — 
I. The grounds of his indignation. The worshiping of the golden calf was a 
sin of most extraordinary enormity. II. His expressions of it. 1. He broke 
before their eyes the tablets of the Law, which God had committed to him ; 
2. He ground the calf to powder, and constrained the people to swallow it 
with their drink.—C. Simeon. 

Dust-drink.— She was his idol, his only daughter! A fairy, sylphlike form 
was hers; and fondly his eye watched her flitting hither and thither. In his 
love, the proud peer and father forgot the suffering world around — its 


Moses and 
Joshua hear 
the people 


a De. ix. 15. 


“The strongest. 
minds are often 
those of whom the 
noisy world hears. 
least. ’"—W ords- 
worth, 


“TL will not choose 
what many men 
desire, because I 
will not jump with 
common spirits. 
and rank me with 
the barbarous mul- 
titude.’—_Shak e- 
speare. 


Moses breaks 
the tables of 
the Law 

b MK. iii. 5. 

c De. ix. 21. 
@Proxivoi4) Ps- 
cix, 18. 

“The powder 
mixed with their 
drink signified to 
them that the 
curse thev had 
thereby brought 
upon’ themselves 
would mingle it- 
self with all their 
enjoyments, and 
embitter them; 
that it would enter 
into their bowels 


like water, and 
like oil into their 
bones *'—Henry. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxxii. 22—32. 


B, C. 1491. 


*“*A mob is a so- 
ciety of bodies 
voluntary be- 
reaving themselves 
of reason and tra- 
versing its work.” 
— Emerson. 


Aaron’s 
excuse 


a Ex. xvii. 4; De. 
ix. 20; Re. iii. 10. 


Often the very 
way to help our- 
selves most to a 
result which we 
have set before 
ourselves is just to 
put ourselves into 
a current which is 
sweeping on that 
way, and then lie 
still, and let the 
current do_ the 
rest, and in all 
such cases it isso 
easy to ignoreorto 
forget the first 
step, and so to say 
that is only the 
drift of the current 
which is to blame 
for the dreary 
shore on which at 
last our lives are 
cast up the 
stream. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


‘“*An excuse. is 
worse and more 
terrible than alie ; 
for it is a_ lie 
guarded.’’— Pope. 


the Levites 
slay the 
rebels 


b2Ch. xxviii. 19. 
cNu. xxv. 5. 


“T know no 
how to tell thee 
Shame rises in 
my face, and in- 
terrupts the story 
of my tongue ’’— 
Otway. 


t 
! 


d Nu. xxv. 11-13: 
De. xiii. 6-9; Ma. 
x. 37. 


Moses’ inter- 
cession 

€1Sa. xii. 20-23; 
Ps. xxv. 1] 

f De. ix. 18; Ex 
xx. 2. 


sorrows and its woes. In his idol-worship, he lost sight of God, who had 
given him that living soul. He placed the human form, overlaid with the 
gold of sweetness and fairy charms, upon the throne in his being, which 
rightly was Jehovah's only. One day the pony shied, and the idol fell — fell 
on a rude stone by the pathway. She lived, but became a decrepit form, with 
distorted face. He had to drink of the bitter water with the dust of his idol, 
as from day to day he saw her nerveless form, and marked her twitching, 
pinched features.— Adamson. 


22—24. (22) let . . hot, language of respect, fear, conscious guilt. thou 
. . people, etc., he shifts the blame to the people. (23) make. . Us, or 
“make us a god,” «a shuffling excuse. (24) whosoever . . Off, see vs. 2. 
east .. fire, and afterwards into a mold. and. . calf, so he glosses over 
his part in the manufacture of a god. Having no defense to make, he is 
driven to the weakest of subterfuges. 

Aaron’s excuse. —I. He deprecates the anger of Moses only, whereas he 
should have deprecated God’s anger in the first place. II. He attempts to lay 
all the fault upon the people. Sin is a brat that nobody is willing to own. 
III. He casts a reflection upon Moses for staying on the mount so long. IV. 
He extenuates and conceals his own share in the sin: ‘‘ I cast it into the fire, 
and there came out this calf.” — M. Henry. 

Aaron’s apology. — Aaron’s excuse is the standing excuse of at least one 
large class among us. Servants use it every day. Who has not heard them: 
plead? “ Please, ma’am, I couldn’t help it, it broke in my hands.” As if it 
were not they, but the wilful jug or dish which was responsible for the frac- 
ture, or some malign fate which mocks at human endeavor and care. Do 
you not also hear it from the lips of every child? ‘‘I didn’t doit” — they are 
all quite sure of that ; though, if they did not do it, it would be hard indeed 
to say who did. Most of you will remember that inimitable scene in ‘‘ Adam 
Bede” in which Mrs. Poyser, while rating the clumsy Molly for her broken 
jug of: beer, herself drops a still more precious jug from her angry fingers, and ~ 
exclaims: ‘‘ Did anybody ever see the like? The jugs are bewitched, I 
think.” You will remember how she proceeds to argue that ‘‘there’s times 
when the crockery seems alive, an’ flies out o’ your hand like a bird,” and 
concludes, philosophically enough, that “ what is to be broke will be broke.” 
And what bankrupt tradesman, or broken merchant, or fraudulent banker 
is there who dares not plead the same, or a similar, excuse? It is hardly ever 
their fault that they cannot pay twenty shillings in the pound; it is their 
misfortune. ‘Things have gone against them.”  ‘‘ Circumstances over 
which they have no control have been their ruin” —not their own rashness, 
or dishonest discounts, or risky speculations. They put their capital into that 
shop, that firm, that bank, and, lo, there came out this ugly calf of bank- 
ayy ! But you must not blame them ; it is the furnace that was in fault. 
—S. Cox. 


25—29. (25) naked,’ R. V., ‘broken loose.” Aaron .. enemies, 
Aaron . . naked, V., ‘‘ Aaron had let them loose.” Aaron is said 
to have done that to which his actions had led. (26) gate, principal 
entrance. who.. side, lit. ‘“Who for Jehovah? To me.” (27) put.. 
side, etc.,° those slain were prob. in open spaces, bold in their transgressions, 
the rest in their tents, perhaps bewailing their guilt. (28) fell . . meh, being 
unarmed and helpless. (29)even .. brother,’ jealous regard for God’s law 
superior to natural instincts and affections. that .. day, when he sees you 
regard God more than man. 

Are we on the Lord’s side ? -—‘‘ We trust the Lord is on our side, Mr. Lincoln,” 
said the speaker of a delegation of Christian people to that good man during 
one of the darkest days of the American Civil War. “I donot regard that as 
so essential as something else,’’ replied Mr. Lincoln. The worthy visitors 
looked horror-struck, until the President added: **I am most concerned to 
know that we are on the Lord’s side.” The right side is not my side or your 
side. The Lord’s side is the place to which every one of us should rally. © His 
banner has right, truth, love, and holiness written on it. Be sure you stand 
up for God’s banner, even if you stand alone. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


30—382. (30). ye . . sin,* one which combined ingratitude with impiety. 


atonement, reconciliation. (31) have .. gold,/ or, ‘‘a god of gold.” (82) 


a a 


ae we 
Te eA 


- based on justice: 


Chap. xxxiii, 1—7. EaODUS, 253 
if not, ete.,s he would rather die than witness the destruction of his people. B.o. 1491. 
Ps, Ixix. 28; Isa. iv. 3. aleasix. 1940: 


Moses intercedes for Israel (vss. 81-83).— Notice—I. The sin of Israel. 
This was a dreadful compound of ingratitude, folly, and impiety. 


Phil iv. 3; Rev. 
Its great-liti. 5; xx. 12, 15; 


ness will be easily imagined from the indignation which both God and Moses|Xxll 19; Jo. x. 


expressed against it. II. The intercession of Moses. 1. He reminds God o 
His relation to them: 2. He reminds Him also of His promise to their fathers; 
3. He expresses his concern respecting God’s honor among the heathen ; 4. 
He hurnbly confesses the greatness of their sin; 5. He wishes to be punished 
in their stead. — C. Simeon. 

An example of intercession. — Said a servant to President Bacchus, ‘‘ The 
hysician said, sir, that you cannot live to exceed half an hour.” “It is so? 
hen take me out of my bed, and place me upon my knees; let me spend that 

time in calling upon God for the salvation of the world.” It was done. He 
died upon his knees, praying for the salvation of sinners. 


33—85. (33). him . . book,® vicarious punishment not accepted, only him, 
not the whole people. (34) lead . . thee,* the people shall be spared, and 
Moses’ name not blotted out. angel,? see xxiii. 20. nevertheless, etc., ‘‘ He 
chastised the individuals but did not take His blessing fr. the nation.” (85) 
plagued,’ #. V., ‘‘smote,” prob. ref. to future scourges and calamities suf- 
fered during their wanderings. 

God’s answer to Moses (vss. 38, 84).— Note that—I. God’s administration is 
II. Sin may be followed by endless results. Notice the sin 
of Adam — of Jeroboam. 
ing alike from rashness and despair. 
the altar of sacrifice. — Fowler. 

Self-sacrificing devotion. — An extraordinary act of devotion is described in 
the ‘‘ Spirit of Missions,” as it was related by Bishop Boone, while on a visit to 
this country. He said: ‘‘I had a very valuable Chinese servant in my employ, 
upon whom I leaned with implicit confidence, and one day he came to meand 
said : ‘I shall be obliged to ask you to find some one to take my place, as in 
the course of a few weeks I am to be executed in place of a rich gentleman, 
who is to pay me very liberally for becoming his substitute,’ — such a mode of 
exchange. as the reader may know, being in accordance with the law of the 
empire. I then inquired what possible inducement there could be for him to 
forfeit his life for any amount of money, when he replied: ‘I have an aged 
father and mother, who are very poor, and unable to work, and the money 
that I am to receive will make them comfortable as long as they live. I think, 
ire: ab ie ay duty to give up my life for the sake of accomplishing 
this.’ ” — Bib. Ill. 


IV. Prevailing prayer is offered from 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


1—8. (1) said, prob. during the first sojourn on top of mount. saying, see 
Ge. xvii. 8; xxviii. 13. (2) drive out,s etc., see Ge.-xv. 18, 21. (8) land.. 
honey, seciii. 8. will .. thee.’ 

Palestine promised. — Bannister says that all that can delight the eye, and 
feed the imagination, is lavished over the surface. The lovers of scenery can 
find there every form and variety of landscape. Its snowy heights and moun- 
tains, its valleys and its waters, are as beautiful as when David sang their 
praises, and far more interesting by the accumulation of reminiscences. The 
Jand, unbroken by the toils of the husbandman, awaits but the hour appointed, 
when it will sustain and fructify its millions of products, and flow, as of old. 
with milk and honey, reasserting its rightful title, ‘‘ the garden of the Lord” 
— ‘‘the glory of all lands!” — Adamson. 


4—7. (4) heard . . tidings, the worst news people can hear is the threat- 
ened withdrawal of God. mourned, gave some evidence of true repentance. 
(5) that .. thee, when I see thee obedient and truly penitent. (6) stripped 
. . Horeb, the scene of their sin the place of their repentance. (7) pitehed 
- , camp, sign of Divine alienation. sought .. camp,‘ hence the fact of 
Divine alienation was vividly impressed. 

Repentance of the Israelites. —I. God is not able to exercise mercy towards 


Ill. Pardon of gross sins is hypothetical, restrain-|5 


¢|23i De. xii. - 


God pardons 
the people 


b Ezek. xviii. 4. 

c Ex. xxxiii. 14-17. 
d Nu. xx. 16. 

e oe v. 9; Ro. ii. 


Jer. ii. 19. 


“The book here 
spoken of is the 
book of life It 
was even then the 
custom of every 
city in a literary 
community to 
keep a list of the 
burgesses. The 
Israelites were fa- 
miliar with the 
custom ot keeping 
a register of fami- 
lies (Ge. v 1). 
Hence Moses uses 
a familiar figure in 
speaking of God’s 
book (Ps. lxix,. 28 5 
Da. xii. 1). 


the promise 
renewed 
g Josh. xxiv. 1, 11. 
hy xe oe xxilis els 
xxxiv 9; Hab. i. 


13. 

‘*Such  declara- 
tions rather ex- 
press what God 
justly might do, 
what it would be- 
come Him to do, 
and what He 
would do were it 
not for some in- 
tervening consid- 
eration, than His 
irreversible _pur- 
pose.”” — Scott. 


the taber- 
nacle pitched 
outside the 


an impenitent transgressor. He cannot do this, because it would—1. Be 


camp 
i Ex. xxvii. 21; 
xxix. 42. 
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EXODUS. i Chap. xxxiii. 8—17- 


B, C. 1491. 


“The slightest 
sorrow for sin is 
sufficient, if it 
Produce amend- 
ment; and the 
greatest is insuffi- 
cient if itdonot.” 
Colton. 


“Repentance 
without  amend- 
ment is like con- 
tinually pumping 
without mending 
the leak.”’-Dilwyn. 


Moses enters 
the tabernacle 


@ Ex. xxv. 22; Ps. 
KOU 


bNu. xii. 8; De. 
Xxxiv. 10. 
cIt might read, 


“he turned again 
into the camp (he). 
and his servant 
Joshua, the son of 
Nun, a young man: 
but He (i. e. the 
Lord, as appearing 
in the cloud) de- 
parted not out of 
the tabernacle ” 
Thus Poole, Pat- 
rick, Scott, etc. 
“Sorrow is Mt. 
Sinai. If one will 
go up and talk with 
God, face to face.” 
— Beecher. 


Moses again 
intercedes 


d Ex. xxxii. 34. 


ePs. Ixxxvi. 11, 


ciii. 7. 


f De. ix. 26; Joel 
his Ye 


g Ex. xifi. 21; xl. 
34, 


h Josh. xxi. 44. 


4 Nu. xiv. 14; De. 
iv. 7; 2Sa. vii. 23; 
1 Ki. viii. 538. 


k Ge. xix. 21; Jas. 
VecGs 


He who feels little 
need of God hasa 
low sense of per- 
sonal _responsibil- 
ity. But he who 
faces all responsi- 
bility and tries to 
see his life as he 
will see it when 
the end of all 
things has come, 


inconsistent with His own pertections: 2. Be ineffectual for the happiness of 
the persons themselves; 8. Introduce disorder into the whole universe. IT. 
Where humiliation is manifested, mercy may beexpected. This appears from 
—1. The very mode in which repentance is here enjoined ; 2. The experience 
of penitents in all ages. Application: —-(1) Consider what obstructions you 
have laid in the way of your own happiness ; (2) Endeavor instantly to remove 
them, — Simeon. - : : 

The delight of repentance. — ‘‘ Which is the most delightful emotion?” said 
an instructor of the deaf and dumb to his pupils, after teaching them the 
names of our various feelings. The pupils turned to their slates: one wrote 
‘«joy;” another, ‘‘hope;” another, ‘‘ gratitude ;” another, “love.” One turned 
back with a countenance full of peace; and the teacher was surprised to find 
on her slate the word ‘‘repentance.” He turned to her and asked why it was 
the most delightful emotion. ‘‘Oh!” said she in the expressive language 
lof looks and gestures, ‘‘ it is so delightful to be humbled before God !” 


8-11. (8) went out, Moses went out at set times each day, and the people 
watched for his going. all. . up, etc., personal respect and reverence 
mingled with religious faith, fear, hope. (9) Moses . . deseended,? a sign 
to the people that their interecessor was not rejected. (10) people .. wor- 
shipped, each praying for himself while Moses pleaded for all. (11) face.. 
friend,’ 7. e. familiarly, plainly. departed . . tabernacle, perh. this ren- — 
dering is defective.¢ 

Moses and God (vs. 11). — See in these words a picture of —I. Man’s privi- 
lege: tospeak with God. Moses spake with God—1. Not as an enemy; 2. 
Not as a mere stranger; 3. But asa friend, face to face. Prayer the medium 
by which we may speak to God. II. God’s favor. God condescended to 
speak to Moses, not as a king speaks to a subject, but as a man to his friend. 
Our prayers He will—1. Hear; 2. Answer; 3. Answer for our best good.— 
J. 8S. Lindsay. 

Communion with God. —There was each morning during his first sojourn 
in the Soudan one-half hour during which there lay outside Charles George 


Gordon’s tent a handkerchief, and the whole camp knew the full significance 
of that small token, and most religiously was it respected by all there, 
whatever was their color, creed or business. No foot dared to enter the tent 
so guarded. No message, however pressing, was carriedin. Whatever it 
was, of life or death, it had to wait until the guardian signal was removed. 
Every one knew that God and Gordon were alone in there together.— Bib. Il. 


1{2—17. (12) thou... me.’ (13) shew. . way,’ not only road to Canaan, 
but plans, purposes. eonsider . . people, however unworthy and sinful, 
still Thine. (14) presences .. rest,’ ‘‘ My presence shall go up”’— not that 
of an angel. That for which Moses had been pleading is granted. God will 
goup. I will give thee rest, —7. e. ‘‘ bring thee to Canaan.” (Compare Deut. 
ili. 20; Heb. iv. 8).— Pulp.Com. (15) If, etc., God’s presence the only guarantee for 
safety, success, happiness. (16) wherein . . us?‘ Divine presence the only 
proof of Divine favor: not wealth nor power. separated . . earth, the 
presence and worship of the true God the distinguishing characteristic of 
Israel. (17) will. . spoken,’ the prayer answered to the full. for 
sight, desiring not wisdom, wealth, or power, but the presence of God. 

. God’s presence. —1. It tends to give rest from the terror incident to a state 

of condemnation. 2. It gives rest from the anguish which springs from a 
discordant nature. 38. It gives rest from the cravings of an unsatisfied spirit. 
4. It gives rest from the distraction felt amidst uncongenial scenes and associ- 
ations. 5. It gives rest from the disquietude which results from want of 
human sympathy. 6. It gives rest from apprehensions regarding the future. 
7. The presence of God with us now is the pledge of perfect rest in the next 
life. — C. Stanford. 

The Divine presence.— Captain Richardson, of the Sailors’ Home, was 
recently speaking of a pious sailor, one of their boarders, who spends much 
time in trying to do good to his brother seamen, in their boarding-houses, and 
other places. One morning he noticed him coming out of his room, and 
going forth into the streets. Shortly after he returned to his chamber, and 
after remaining there some time, he again came down to go out. Captain 
Richardson having observed something peculiar in his manner, inquired after 


oe 


has great need of 
God —W.G.Sperry. 


the reason of his movements. He replied, ‘‘ After I got out, I found Jesus 


a 
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was not with me. Icould not go without Jesus; so I went back to my closet 
to find Him. Now he is with me, and I can go.” 


18—20. (18) shew . . glory,* manifest Thyself to me. 


4 : What he had seen 
made him desire to behold the yet unseen. 


B. c. 1491. 


he prays to 


(19) goodness,? this goodness is|see the 


the glory of God. The record of the facts shows conclusively the true/Divine glory 


import of the declaration. gracious .. merey,‘ God’s will is final; God 
will be gracious and merciful to the humble, obedient, and penitent mind. 
(20) eanst . . face,? fully, completely. there .. live, the unveiled glory 
of the Infinite more than the finite could endure. 

The answer returned, —1. The literal request was mercifully refused. 2. 
The spirit of the prayer was graciously answered. Application: 1. Learn the 
lofty eminence to which true piety exaltsaman. Intercourse with heaven. 
2. The true breathing of the devout soul. ‘‘Show me Thy glory.” Every- 
thing else is tinsel. 3. A perfect acquaintance with God’s goodness is offered 
us in the gospel. ‘‘ Oh, taste and see,” etc, — J. Burns. 

History informs us that, in the time of the great South Sea speculation in 
England. many, overjoyed by their success, became insane. At the restora- 
tion of Charles II., a number of the nobility were so affected by the recovery 
of their tithes and estates that they became diseased, and ina short time died. 
Leo X., one of the most renowned occupants of the Papal chair, was so 
rejoiced by a victory somewhat unexpectedly gained over his enemies, that 
he sank beneath the excitement. The heir of Leibnitz, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, on finding that a chest, filled as he supposed with paper, contained 
a large quantity of gold, became so excited by the discovery that he was 
seized with a fatal disease of the heart. If such, then, be the influence of 
joyful emotions, when arising from temporal subjects, will the etfect be 
diminished by adding the revelation of the unseen and eternal? Can emotions 
excited by the view of the majesty, holiness, wisdom, and compassion of the 
eternal Jehovah be less strong than those excited by considering a small por- 
tion of the work of His hands? — M. Simpson. 


21—23. (21) thou . . rock, only on the Rock, Christ, can we see the glory 
of the goodness of God. (22) cleft . . rock,’ ‘‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
etc. while .. by, prob. the cloud illuminated to its full extent passed by 
the place where Moses stood. thou. . parts, after the Divine Presence had 
passed by, Moses was to look out, and would see so much of Divine glory as 


he would be able to bear.— Bush. The skirts of the cloud, the fringe of thel1, 


streaming radiance. 
human weakness. 

The place by God, or the right standpoint. — The guide-books name the 
time when rainbows may be seen on some of the many waterfalls which 
abound in Switzerland. One day, when I was at Lauterbrunnen, I went to 
the famous Staubbach Fall (980 feet), and sat down by the flagstaff, and waited 
and watched. Others did the same, and weall went away disappointed. Next 
day one of my friends said he would show us how to find the rainbow. So I 
went again, and saw a most lovely one, and stood almost in the centre of it. 
Then I found that not only were sunshine and spray necessary to produce a 
rainbow, but also that those who would see it must stand between it and the 
sun, 7. €., it could be seen only at a given point. Then I perceived that those 
who would see the glory of God could see it only in the face of Jesus Christ, 
and that the reason why so many fail in this respect is because they do not 
take the right standpoint. — Gavin Kirkham. 


but . seen,’ by mortal man, a merciful regard for 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 


1—3. (1) two. . first,* which were the work of God exclusively. write 
. . tables, the ten words of His law. (2) ready . . morning, see xxiv. 4. 
43) man . . thee, etc. see xix. 11-13, 20-24. Not even Joshua, the orders are 
more stringent than before. 

Be ready in the morning (vs. 2). — We may take this narrative as typical of 
the approach of a soul to God. Moses was—lI. To go alone: ‘‘ no man shall 
come with thee.” God’s communications to the soul are personal. II. To go 
“in the morning.” 1. When his mind was most vigorous; we should not 


a Ex. xxiv. 16, 17; 2 
rs iv. 6;1 Jo. iii, 


ob Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
cRo. ix. 15, 16. 


d 1 Ti, vi. 16;De. v.. 
24; Ge. xxxii. 30; Is, 
vi. 5; Jud. xiii. 22. 


e 1 Co. xiii. 12; 1 
Jo. iii. 2; He. i. 3. 


It was a daring 
prayer offered by 
Augustine when 
he said, ‘‘Lord, 
hast Thou de- 
clared that no 
man shall see Thy 
face and live? — 
then let me die, 
that I may see 
Thee.” — Bib. Ill. 


God prom- 

ises to par- 
tially reveal 
‘Himself 

Aer ii, 21; Ps. xci. 


g Jo. i. 18. 

“One cf the most 
ancient hiero- 
glyphic repre- 
sentations of God 
was the figure of 
an eye upon a 
sceptre, to denote 
that God sees and 
rules all things. 
The Egyptian 
hieroglyphic wasa 
winged globe and 
a serpent coming 
out of it, the globe 
to signify God’s 
eternity, the wings 


leave our praying until our body is too weary to enjoy or rightly perform the 


His active power, 
and the serpent 
His wisdom.” — 
Bowes. 


Moses com- 
manded to 
prepare two 
tables of stone 


hk De. x. 1, 23'Ex. 
xxxiil. 16; 2 Co. 
iii. 3. 
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““The God of mere- 
ly traditional be- 
heversis the great 
Absentee of the 
universe.” —W. R’ 
Alger. 


Morning prayer.— 
Let the day havea 
blessed baptism by 
giving your - first 


EXODUS. Chap. xxxiv. 4—9. 
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exercise; 2. When the works of God appeared most glorious. ; 
the mount: ‘‘in the top of the mount.” 1. Perhaps it was a steep and difficult 
ascent; but he who would have communion with God must *‘ go up:” self- 
sacrifice and exertions are consequent upon seeking Him; 2. We know it was 
a solitary place: retirement is another necessity to devotion; 8. He was to 
ascend to the very top of the mountain. He was to have no commerce with 
man while he had communion with God. IV. To prepare: “ Be ready.” We 
need preparation before we enter the presence of God.-— Rk. A. Griffin. 

Early prayer. We have asaying among us, that ‘‘ the morning is a friend 
to the muses;” that is, the morning is a good studying time. lam sure it is 


parle | thoughts as true that the morning is a great friend to the graces; the morning is the 
God. The firstibest praying time. —J. Caryl. Rising early for devotional exercises. —It is 


hour of the morn~ 


ing is the rudder 


of the day.— 
Beecher. 
“Spill not the 
morning (the 
uintessence 
the day) in recrea- 
tion, for 
itself is a recrea 
tion. Add not 


therefore, sauce to 


sauces.’ — Fuller. 


God passes 
. before Moses 


a Ex. xxxiij. 19. 


b 2 Ch. xxx. 9; Ne. 


ix. 17; Ps: Ixxxvi 
15; ciii. 8; cxil. 4 


exvi. 5; Joel ii. 13. 


of 


sleep 


told in Sir Henry Havelock’s ‘‘ Life” how he always secured two hours for 
devotion before the business of the day began, even in his busiest time, by ris- 
ing at five or four, as required. Colonel Gardiner had the same habit. 
Early rising for the objects of this world is usual enough, and much to be com- 
mended; but the same industry that will advance a man’s temporal interests 
will make him spiritually rich, and give him great treasure in heaven, if.it be 
used towards God. On the contrary, late rising in the morning, rapid 
dressing, curtailing even the few moments allotted to thanksgiving and 
prayer, before the plunge into the world’s affairs, deafens our ears and hearts 
to things spiritual; we exchange an interview with our God, who can give us 
all good, for the miserable gratification of our indolence, — Bib. Ill. 


4—7. (4) took . . stone, to receive the Divine writing. (5) name,? cha- 
racter, perfection, see xxxiii. 19. (6) merciful,’ pitiful, compassionate. 
gracious, treating with unmerited favor. long-suffering, holding back 
anger. abundant... truth,¢ 7. e. in manifestations and gifts of, etc. (7) 
keeping, treasuring, preserving. thousands, mercy inexhaustible. visit- 
ing,? etc., see xx. 5, 6. 

God revealed (vss. 5-7). — We learn from the text that God is a Being — TI. 
Full of mercy and condescension, II. Patient in the endurance of man’s ini- 


c Ro. ii. 4. quity. III. Who is the very essence of all truth and virtue. IV. Forgiving 

a De ten! towards real penitents. V. Strictly just in His judgments. VI. Terrible in 
sed la: His wrath against the wicked. — 7. F. Laurence. 

“Even the most] God’s forgiveness. —I once visited the ruins of a noble city that had been 

enlightened _na-ibuilt on a desert oasis. Mighty columns of roofless temples still stood in 


tions put the thun 


der into the right 


hand of their Jupi- 
ter; they placed 


the eagle at his 


feet; they repre- 
sented him as rul- 
ing the world by 
terror: but it was 


reserved for reve- 


lation to emblazon 
the Divine charac- 
ter in the full circle 
of His _perfec- 
tions.”’— Waugh. 


Moses asks 
for the pres- 
ence of God 


ePs. xxxiii. 2, 


xciv. 14; De. xxxii. 
9; Jer. x. 16; Zech. 
ii. 12. 


“As the human 
mind is finite, it is 
evident that we 
can never be 
capable of con- 
ceiving God ade- 
quately as He is. 
or of defining His 
being.” — Hodge. 


unbroken file. Halls in which kings and satraps had feasted two thousand 
years ago were represented by solitary walls. Gateways of richly carven 
stone led to a paradise of bats and owls. All was ruin! But past the dis- 
mantled city, brooks, which had once flowed through gorgeous flower-gar- 
dens, and at the foot of marble halls, still swept on in undying music and 
unwasted freshness. The waters were just as sweet as when queens quaffed 
them two thousand years ago. A few hours before they had been melted 
from the snows of the distant mountains. And so God’s forgiving love flows 
in ever-renewed form through the wreck of the past. Past vows and past 
covenants and noble purposes may be represented by solitary columns and 
broken arches and scattered foundations that are crumbling into dust, yet 
through the scene of ruin fresh grace is ever flowing from His great heart on 
high. — T. G. Selby. 


8, 9. (8) haste, eagerness of religious feeling, desire, etc. bowed, etc., 
worshiping the glory that had passed by, and accepting the gracious words 
addressed to him, see iv. 381. (9) if, etc., he intercedes anew for his people, see 
xxxili, 18,17. inheritance,° possession, a property to be cultivated. 

Grace-memories. — Moses could never forget those moments spent in the 
clefts of the rock, while he beheld the grace of God’s glory, after the insuffer- 
able glories of the law on Sinai. What Christian, who has felt the terrors of 
the law producing deep conviction in his conscience, and who has found 
peace, ever forgets that blissful moment when, hiding in the cleft side of 
Jesus, he beheld the glory of God’s grace, and heard His voice, ‘‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” As the rebellious subject, who has stood before his offended 
monarch, marked the dread frown gathered on his royal brow, and listened 
to the solemn proclamation of the laws of the state. is filled with deep, unutter- 
able joy as he sees the radiant smile of love glowing on that face, and as he 
hears the forgiving declaration, ‘‘Thy offense is blotted out by a merciful 


Chap. xxxiv. 10o—26. EXODUS, 


sovereign,” the pardoned and restored subject can never lose sight of that! 


scene —of the radiant smile. he proclamation would be written on the 
tablets of his memory in ineffaceable characters. — Adamson. 


10—17. (10) covenant, mutual agreement, 7. e. I lay down afresh the 
the terms of the covenant between Me and Israel. marvels, wonders, 
miracles. people . . art,* i.e. Israel. with thee, as My instrument. (11) 
drive out, etc., see iii. 8. (12) take heed,’ etc., see xxiii. 82, 83. (18) but ye,° 
etc., see xxili. 24. (14) jealous,? see xx. 5. (15) lest, etc., see vss. 10, 12, and 
ref. one. . thee,‘ invitations and inducements to sin are never wanting. 
(16) take . . gods,/ etc., influence of ungodly wives (Ahab— Jezebel ; Solo- 
mon — Egyptian princess). (17) thou... gods, see xx. 4. 

The names of God designate His attributes. This is mentioned here with 
peculiar propriety. The covenant made with Israel was virtually a marriage- 
covenant, and consequently idolatry was adultery. Every approach to this 
sin, therefore, would be sure to provoke Him to jealousy, just as the infidelity 
of a wife stirs up the same passion in the bosom of theinjured husband. We 
are not indeed to transfer in our minds human passions to the bosom of the 
Deity ; but the Scriptures, as we have before remarked, are constructed on 
the Lge of ascribing the attributes of humanity to God, because He often acts 
in His dealings with men as they act when under the influence of certain 
passions. To convey, therefore, an intelligible idea, the passions themselves 
are eae oe God when His conduct resembles the effect of those impulses 
in men. — Bush. 


18—20. (18) feast . . bread, see xii. 15, 20. (19) all,* etc., see xiii. 2, 12 
xxii. 29. (20) but, etc., see xiii. 18. none .. empty, each worshiper to 
bring an offering, see ch. xxiii. 15; we are all empty of goodness: may the Lord 
fill our hearts with His grace! 

The overruling Providence of God. — Many persons live, and feel, and act 
as if God had nothing to do with the government of the world. They seem 
to shut Him out altogether. He comes to His own in the daily blessings of 
His providence and grace; but His own receive Him not. I do not mean 
that they deny the general superintendence of His providence over the 


God renews 
the covenant 


a 28a. vii. 28; 
exlvii. 20; De. x. 
21; Ps. Ixv. 5. 


b Josh. xxiti. 12, 
18: Ps. evi. 36, 
ec De. xii. 8. 

Jas, iv. 4 
e'Pr. i. 10; xvi. 295 

as. i. 14. 

Nu. xxv. 3; 23 
Ezra ix. 2; 2 Co. 
vi. 14-16. 
Simonides, being 


requested to 
describe God, 
asked a week to 
think of it; and 
after that a month, 
and then a years 
then declared th. 
he was unable to 
describe Him. 


the feast of 


unleavened 
bread 


g Ex, xiii, 4-7; 
xxiii, 15. 
h Lu. ii. 23. 


“The Hebrew life 
was a camp-life, 
and as such is the 


greater affairs of the world, as, for instance, the succession of the seasons, the 
rise and fall of empires and kingdoms; but I mean that they forget that God 
overrules all the little concerns of every individual of His creatures; that 
every worm that creeps upon the ground, and every flower that blooms on 
earth, does so by His special interference, that every hair of our heads is 
numbered, and not a sparrow falleth to the ground withoyt His special per- 
mission. These are the points which the Christian ever bears in mind, but 
which others, if they do not deny, at least forget: these are the points in 
which he acknowledges God. He knows that every pulse that beats within 
his veins, and, above all, every pulse of spiritual life of which he is sensible, 
beats at His command ; so that there is not a single event of all his life. 
whether as regards his body or his soul, in which a Christian does not in this 
way acknowledge God. Every mercy and every comfort which he enjoys, 
he traces up to this source; and to see the hand of Omnipotence and Love in 
all these things is his delight and his privilege.— Sankey. 


21—26. (21) six days,’ etc. this is repeated from the ‘‘ Book of the Cove- 
nant” (ch. xxiii. 12), but with a remarkable addition ‘‘in earing time and in 
harvest thou shalt rest.” ‘‘Earing time” is ‘‘ ploughing time” —to “ear” 
being to ‘‘ plough” in old English; and the command to rest both then and 
at harvest time is a command not to break the Sabbath rest at the seasons 
when it might seem most necessary so to do.— Pulp. Com. See xx. 9-11. 
earing, see Ge. xlv. 6. (22) observe. . weeks,* or harvest, see xxiii. 16. 
(28) thrice . . year,’ efc., see xxiii. 14, 17. (24) for.. out,” etc., see xxiii. 
27-30. borders, limits of country, sce xxiii. 31. neither.. land,” sugges- 
tion of perfect safety ; thy strength so great that such desires shall be useless. 
(25) neither .. morning, sce xii. 10. (26) first fruits,° etc., see xxiii. 19. 

The three yearly feasts at Jerusalem (vss. 28, 24).— We will—I. Draw your 
attention to the institution recorded in the text. Consider—1. Of what 
nature this appointment was: partly political ard partly religious; 2. What 
care God took to guard against the objections to which it was liable. II. 


picture of ours. 
or a while we 
rest beneath the 
shadow of Elim’s 
palm-trees, or lie 
down beside the 
green patie: 
but ere long the 
bugle-note of our 
great Leader’s 
voice is heard call- 
ing us to the on- 
ward= march.’”’— 
W.M Statham. 


the Sabbath, 
the feast of 
weeks, etc. 


Cx, ee. tes 
ca: 2; De. v.12, 
3. 


k Le. xxiii. 15; De. 
xvi. 10, 13. 


1 De. xvi. 18. 


m Ps. xxviii. 65; 
Db o> ooh f 


n Pr. xvi. 7%. 
o De. xxvi. 2, 10; 


Suggest some observations founded upon it. 1. The service of God is of para- 
ie 


Pr. iii. 9, 10. 
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ee pm Simeon. 
by tie oan shines!" Sabbath rest in harvest. ‘Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh 


the air only bylday thou shalt rest: in earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest ;” that is, 


EXODUS. Chap. xxxiv. 27—35. 


mount obligation ; 2. They who serve the Lord shall be saved by Him.—C. 


participation 


of 
light from the sun. 
So whatever good 


you shall not violate the Sabbath-day because it is harvest. I have heard 
persons say—-it has been six days very wet; the corn is standing, and Sunday 


the creatures have,|happens to be a bright sunny day; and they say, ‘‘ We ought to go and cut 


is by derivation 
from Jehovah, the 
fountain of being.” 
—Dr. Arrowsmith. 


Moses fasted 
forty days 
and nights 


aEx. xxxi. 18 


xxxli. 16 


**Moderation, 


which consists in 


an indifference 
about little things, 


and in a prudent 


and well-propor- 
tioned zeal about 
things of import- 
ance, can proceed 
from nothing but 
true knowledge.” 
—Lord Chatham. 


Moses de- 
scends from 
Sinai: his 

face shines 

6 2Co. fii. 7, 9, 11- 
LG 

If you cannot do 


anything else for 
God, you Can ex- 


hibit a shining 
face.—J. L. El- 
derdice. 


“To thy soul’s in- 
most shrine repair 
and there with God 
converse and 
dwell.” — Tholuck. 


“Tf you wish your 
neighbors to see 
what God is like, 
let them see what 
he can make you 
like.” — Charles 
Kingsley. 


“Light houses 
don’t ring bells and 
fire cannons to call 
attention to their 
shining; they just 
shine.” 


Moses places 
a veil over 
his face 


e©2Co. iil. 18. 


‘neither .. water, being miraculously sustained. he.. wrote,* the Lord 


down the corn on the Sabbath-day.” Here is a provision for this very posssi- 
bility. God says, Even in harvest and earing time you shall still keep. the 
Sabbath sacred to God.— J. Cumming. 


27—28. (27) write . . words, prob. pice ne as well as following pre- 
cepts. Moses wrote the ceremonial and judicial injunctions, while the re- 
writing of the ten commandments was done by God Himself.— Jamieson, F. 
and B. tenor, substance, meaning. (28) forty .. nights, see xxiv. 18. 


wrote, see vs. 1. 

The law, if written on stone, was written by a hand of love; if set forth in 
letters that seem to burn in the intensity of their purity, yet do those very 
letters light us into inner meanings, into the very hidden sanctuary of God. 
The Christian position is that the whole scheme of righteousness is revealed ; 
whatever is right, true, pure, good, lovely, honest, and of heavenly savor has 
been given by God. One who knows the universe because He made it, and 
all eternity because He inhabits it, has condescended to tell us what is good, 
what is true, what is pure, what is right. Let us ask that we may have eyes 
to see the innermost meaning of the law, and hearts trained, disciplined, and 
sanctified to accept and obey it, and express it in noble behavior. — J. Parker. 


29—32. (29) Moses . . shone,? etc., intercourse with God makes the whole 
character and life luminous with holiness. while he talked, PR. V., ‘‘ by 
reason of his speaking.” (30) Saw .. Shone, holiness imparted is holiness 
visible. they .. him, afraid of this human reflection of Divine holiness. 
They shrank from Moses, as if he were more than man (Compare Ezek. i. 28; 


Rev. i. 17). (81) Moses . . them, telling them what he had seen and heard in 
the holy mount. (32) afterward .. nigh, summoned toa solemn convoca- 
tion. 


Moses and Stephen ; the Old Testament and the New (vs. 80; also see Ac. vi. 
15). —Compare these men, not in their own lives, but in the periods to which 
they belong in God’s revelation. We may compare —I. That view of God 
which is reflected from the face of each of them. II. The effect of the view 
on the immediate witnesses. III. The crisis of life in which each of these 
transfigurations occurred. IV. The effects on the surrounding spectators. V. 
The permanence of the transfigurations in the subjects of them. — J. Ker. 

The absence of self-consciousness. — Near the close of the summer season, in 
a pleasant summer retreat, a newcomer found the entire company of a little 
hotel preparing to give a féte in honor of a young lady who was about to leave 
them. The young men had hired a band, marquees were erected on the lawn, 
the house was wreathed with flowers; everybody had some little farewell gift 
ready for ‘‘ Miss Betty.” The stranger was curious. ‘‘This Miss Betty is very 
beautiful?” he asked. ‘‘No, I think not ; it never occurred to me before, but 
I believe she is homely.” ‘‘A great heiress, then?” ‘‘On the contrary, a 
poor artist.” ‘Brilliant? Witty? Highly intellectual?” ‘‘No, indeed ; she 
never said a fine thing inher life. But she is the best listener I ever knew. 
Neither is she learned or clever or fascinating; but she is the most lovable 
girl in the world.” ‘‘ What is the charm, then?” Betty’s friend looked per- 
plexed. ‘‘I donot know,” he hesitated, ‘‘ unless it is that she never thinks of 
herself.” The charm of this woman was an absolute absence of all self-con- 
sciousness. She was neither vain nor modest. She simply forgot that there 
was such a person as Betty Gordon, and with her warm heart and quick sym- 
pathies threw herself into the lives of others. It was a peculiar, powerful 
attraction, and brought the little world about her to her feet. — Bib. Ih 

33—35. (33) put. . face, R. V., ‘‘when Moses had done speaking with 
them he put a veil on his face.” (34) he . . out, the Source of glory could 
behold its reflection, (85) and... again, whence it appears that the radi- 
ance was not a passing gleam, but continued some time. He removed the veil 


Chap, xxxv. 1—9. EXODUS, 


when in communion with God and when giving God’s message to the people, 
and at other times his face was veiled. 
The influence 


Wesley was in tells us that Wesley at Oxford was always cheerful, 


but never arrogant By strict watchfulness he beat down the impetuosity of|T 


his nature into a childlike simplicity. His piety was nourished by continual 


me prayer on the face. —Gambold, in a letter written while 
eorgia, 
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Marvel not at thy 

life ; Patience 

shall see 

he perfect work 

of wisdom to her 
iven: 


communion with God, for he thought prayer to be his greatest duty; and|Hold fast thy soul 


often did Gambold see him come out of his closet of devotion with a serenity 
of countenance that was next to shining. — Pressensé. 


Light reflected from| 4, 


through this 
high mystery, 
d it shall lead 


the cross. — With much pathos Mr. Varley once told the story of Sybil, al thee to the gates 


negress slave, whose niistress said to her: ‘‘ When I heard you singing on the] of 


house-top I thought you fanatical, but when I saw your beaming face I could 

no‘ help feeling how different you were to me.” Sybil answered, ‘‘ Ah, 

missus, the light you saw in my face was not from me; it all came ’flected 

_from de cross, and there is heaps more for every poor sinner who will come 
near enough to cotch de rays.” — Bub. Jil. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 


1—8. (1) gathered, etc., see xxxiv. 32. 
soever . . death,* violation of the Sabbath a capital crime. 
day,* the Sabbath to be observed even at the cost of self-denial. 
to-day do no cooking on the Sabbath day. 


heaven. 
— Kemble. 


(2) six days,* see xx. 9,10. who-|Moses 
(8) kindle .. |rehearses the 
Strict Jews/law, etc. 


T he unkindled fire (vs. 3). —In the old time it was a law that each night, atithe Sabbath 


a prescribed hour, a bell should be rung, on hearing which the people were to 
put out their fires (the curfew-bell, fr. cowvre-feu, cover the fire). 
not about putting fires out each day, but against lighting a fire on one particu- 
lar day. Why this law? I. To show that on the Sabbath, especially, men 
should attend to the interests of the soul rather than the comforts of the body. 
If. To remove frivolous excuses for non-attendance on religious worship. III. 
To guard the time of females or servants from unrighteous invasion; and teach 
men that women had religious rights and duties equally with themselves. IV. 
To ere in all, the duty of self-sacrifice in matters relating to the soul 
and God. 

Sabbath breaking condemned. — Dr. Lyman Beecher was seen one Monday 
morning leaving his house with a basket in his hand which he was carrying 
to the fish-market, and in which he intended to carry home a fish for the 
family table. Unknown to him, a young man of undecided religious prin- 
ciples was following and watching him. The minister soon came to the fish- 
market. Here Dr. Beecher picked up a fine-looking fish, and asked the fisher- 
man if it was fresh and sweet. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied the man, ‘‘for I caught 
it myself yesterday,” which was the Sabbath. Dr. Beecher at once dropped 
the fish, saying, ‘‘ Then I don’t want it,” and went on without another word. 
We are not informed whether the preacher obtained his fish, but when the 
young man who was following him that morning related his experience some 
time afterwards on his admission to the Christian church, he stated that Dr. 
Beecher’s consistency evinced in the fish-market had been the turning-point 
in his career. It convinced him of the power of religion in life, had induced 
him to attend the ministry of the man who had won his respect, and he was 
converted. — Bib. Lil. 


4—9. this . . thing, etc., see xxv. 1-7. 

Willing-hearted (vs. 5). —I. Describe the willing offerer. He is one who 

ves —1. As much as he can; 2. Of the best he has; 3. Cheerfully, as to the 
ord: II. Offer some reasons for willingness in the service of God. 1. The 
Lord loves a cheerful giver ; 2. The value of what is given is enhanced by the 
manner of the bestowment ; 3. The willingness of one stirs the liberality of 
others; 4. Good works are often delayed fatally, by the slowness of giving; 
5. We are not our own, and all we have is God’s ; 6. God gave “ this unspeak- 
able gift” willingly. 

I must give before I can pray. —The venerable Dr. Sewall, of Maine, once 
entered a meeting in behalf of foreign missions just as the collectors of the 
contributions were resuming their seats. The chairman of the meeting 
requested him to lead in prayer. The old gentleman stood hesitatingly, as if 
he had not heard the request. It was repeated in a louder voice, but there 


. 


This a lawla Le. xxiii. 3, 


b Nu. xv. 82, 35; 
Lu. xiii. 14, 15. 


c Ex. xvi. 2. 


‘*Sunday is the 

golden clasp that 

‘binds together the 

volume of the 

week.’’ — Longfel- 
w. 


“T am thoroughly 
convinced that the 
six days are the 
really true, fit, and 
adequate measure 
of time for work, 
whether as regards 
the physical 
strength’ of man 
or his persever- 


ance in a uniform 
occupation,”— 
Humboldt. 


he exhorts 

Israel to 

offer ma- 

terial for the 

tabernacle 

And daily, hourly, 
loving and giy- 


ing, 
In the poorest life 
makes heaven- 
ly living. — 
Rose Terry Cooke. 
Good wishes and 


approving words 
ripg dewn no 
scales which turn 


with deeds. ** Most 
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men,’ said Sidney 
Smith, ‘are ready 
to act the good Sa- 
maritan without 
the oil and the 
two pence,” — De- 
Witt S. Smith. 


the wise- 
hearted are 
to do the 
work 


qa Bx. xxxvi. 1, 2; 
1 Pe. iv. 10. 


b Le. xxiv. 5, 6. 


“The effusions of 
genius are entitled 
to admiration 
rather than ap- 
plause, as they are 
chiefly the effect 
of natural endow- 
ment, and some- 
times appear to be 
almost  involun- 


tary.” — W. 
Clulow. 


the contri- 
butions of 
the people 


“Posthumous 
charities are the 
very essence of 
' gelfishness when 
bequeathed by 
those who, when 
alive, would part 
with nothing.” — 
Colton. 


Dole not thy duties 
out to God, 
But let thy hand 
be free; 
Look long at 
Jesus; His 
sweet blood 
How was it dealt 
to thee? 
Faber. 


“That -which is 
given with pride 
and ostentation is 
rather an ambition 
than a bounty.” 
Seneca. 


the labor of 
the women 
and the gifts 
of the rulers 


c1Ch. xxix. 9, 14. 


“True generosity 
isa duty as indis- 
pensably neces- 
sary as those im- 
posed upon us by 


EXODUS. Chap. xxxv. 10—a9. 


was no response. It was observed, however, that Dr. Sewall was fumbling in 

his pockets, and presently he produced a piece of money, which he deposited 

in the contribution box. The chairman, thinking he had not been understood, 

said loudly, ‘‘I didn’t ask you to give, Dr. Sewall, Iasked you to pray.” ‘‘Oh, 

yes,” he replied, ‘‘I heard you, but I can’t pray till I have given something.” 
Bib. lil. 


10—19. (10) wise-hearted,* see xxxi. 6. (11) tabernacle, etc., see xxvi. 
(12) ark, see xxv. 10. (18) table,’ etc., see xxv. 23, f. (14) eandlestick, see 
xxy. 31. oil, see xxvii. 20. (15) incense altar, see xxx. (16) altar... 
offering, see xxvii. 1, f. (17) court, etc., Ex. xxvii. 9. (18) pins, see xxvii. 
19. (19) garments, see xxviil. 2, ff. 

Wise-hearted work (vs. 10). — The work of the wise-hearted : 7. e. of those to 
whom God has given heavenly wisdom, will be—I. Promptly executed. 
II: Cheerfully undertaken. III. Perseveringly performed. IV. Graciously 
accepted. 

Paeoial labor is more valuable often than money in the Lord’s service, for 
it more surely carries the heart with it. There is an exquisite little story told 
us in the classics, of one Cressinus, whom the Romans arrested for witchcraft 
because he grew opulent on so small a farm. But he came to the judgment 
producing his tools, and displaying his hardened hands: ‘‘These are my 
sorceries,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ these implements of honest toil are all the witch- 
eries [ know of!” And they freed him on the plea. The eight fingers and 
two thumbs of Christians are the best ten friends that any congregation in 


B | difficulties ever has found under God. — Bib. Til. 


20—24. (20) departed . . Moses, to fulfill his command. (21) stirred, 
lifted. willing, see xxv. 2. (22) brought .. gold, all kinds of precious 
things : nothing too good for the service of God: bracelets — brooches, ear- 
rings, signet rings, tablets, ornaments, as lockets. (28, 24) with .. found, 
etc., they gave according to their possessions. 

Willing workers (vss. 20-22). —I. The service of God must be as hearty as 
the service of Satan has been. They gave their earrings for the golden calf, 
now they give them to God. Saul passed from a persecutor to an apostle. 
Let grace succeed sin. II. The spirit in which an offering is made fixes its 
value. The widow’s mite: Ananias and Sapphira. Not burnt offerings, but 
obedience. III. God invites, but does not compel. 1 The human will is 
incapable of compulsion; 2. Every sin is in spite of God; 3. The sense of 

ilt involves choice. IV. Everyone is to do what little he can. 1. Each 
brought what he had; 2. Each man built over against his own house; 8. All 
the littles make the whole. V. Christ’s kingdom rests on the affections. 
1. Its motive is love: 2.. Its object is the perfection of love. The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver. — Fowler. 

The beauty of hands. — Two charming women were discussing one day 
what it is constitutes beauty in the hand. They differed in opinion as much 
as the shape of the beautiful member whose merits they were discussing. A 
gentleman friend presented himself, and by common consent the question 
was referred to him. It was a delicate matter. He thought of Paris and the 
three goddesses. Glancing from one to the other of the beautiful white hands 
presented for his examination, he replied at last, ‘‘I will give it up. The 
question is too hard for me. But ask the poor, and they will tell you the most 
beautiful hand in the world is the hand that gives.” 


25—29. (25) women . . hands, peculiar skill required for spinning goat’s 
hair. (26) wisdom, skill, ingenuity, persevering toil. (27, 28) rulers, etc. 
their gifts proportioned to their position and wealth. (29) brought. . 
Lord,’ a willing spirit enhanced the value of each contribution. 

Women’s work. — And then we read that the women did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they had spun — namely, the same things as 
have been already catalogued, the blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen. That looks as if the richer gave the raw material, and the women 
gave the labor. Poor women, they could not give, but they could 
spin. They had no stores, but they had ten fingers and a distaff; 
and if some neighbor found the stuff, the ten fingers joyfully set the distaff 
twirling, and spun the yarn for the weavers. Then there were others who 
willingly undertook the rougher work of spinning, not dainty thread for the 
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_ rich soft stuffs whose colors were to glow in the’ sanctuary, but the coarse 


black goats’ hair which was to be made into the heavy covering of the roof of 
the tabernacle. No doubt it‘was less pleasant labor than the other, but it got 
done by willing hands. And then, at the end of the whole enumeration, 
there comes — ‘‘ And the rulers brought precious stones, and spices and oil,” 
and all the expensive things that were needed. The big subscriptions are at 
the bottom of the list, and the smaller ones are in the place of honor. All 
this just teaches us this — what a host of things of all degrees of preciousness 
in men’s eyes go to make God’s great building! All the things that are given, 
and the works that are done from the same motive, because of the will- 
ing heart, stand upon the same level of acceptance and preciousness in His 
eyes, whatever may be their value in the market-place. — A. Maclaren, 


30—35. See xxxi. 2-6. The methods of working here spoken of were well 
known in Egypt at the time, and it would have been quite natural that 
some of the Israelites had learned them. We are not to suppose that God 
supernaturally communicated to Bezaleel and Aholiab the technical know]- 
edge required, but only that he gave them genius and artistic skill, so that 
both their designs and the execution of them were of unusual excellence. 

Men for the time. —I. There have been times in the world’s history when 
special work needed to be done. Ill. this from the history of nations and of 

e church. II. At such times the Lord of Providence has raised up special 
men to do the work needed. Columbus discovers a continent, to be pres- 
ently a place of refuge for the persecuted. Gutenburg invents printing and 
diffuses the Word of Life. Luther starts the Reformation, and an age of 
light succeeds the dark ages. Cromwell arises at a time when the liberties of 
England were threatened. Wesley is summoned to quicken a dead and for- 
mal religiousness. III. Learn not only to read the signs, and mourn over 
the necessities of the times; but also to trust in God, in whose hands are the 
hearts of all men and the issues of life. 

Wisdom a Divine gift. — A touching story is related of Thomas Telford, the 
Scottish mason who became one of the greatest of British engineers. His 
great scheme of a suspension bridge over the Menai Strait, connecting 
Carnarvonshire with the Isle of Anglesea, had passed through many stages of 
difficulty and doubt. Will and genius had battled with and overcome the 
obstacles, and the bridge was a fact. An experiment had been made, and all 
went well. Enthusiastic friends missed the designer. They went to seek him, 
and to tell him how thoroughly his plans appeared to be justified, and how 
reward had come for labor and anxiety. Telford was found on his knees, 
lifting up his heart to God in adoration and prayer. He recognized that all 
wisdom and all power was a Divine trust, and that God was the Giver of all 
his d. This is the right way to take success. Such men do not lose in 
soul-stature through their prosperity. —Bib. Ill, 


CHAPTER THE THIRT Y-SIXTH. 


1—7. (1) Bezaleel,* always named first, seems to have been the prime 
director. This vs. is introductory to the entire subsection, which extends to 
the end of ch. xxxix. It means— ‘‘ Then under the direction of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, began the work of constructing that place of meeting for which 
commandment had been given to Moses in the mount.” The master-crafts- 
men, and those under them, ‘‘ wrought,” and took care that all was done 
according to all that the Lord had commanded. It is to mark the exactitude 
of the obedience that chs, xxxvi.—xxxix. follow so closely, and with such 
minuteness, the wording of chs. xxvi.-xxviii. (5) people. . enough, we 
are hampered in our work by too. great abundance. (6) let ... Sanctuary, 
the first and last time such a proclamation was made. (7) for. . sufficient, 
etc., there are always means for accomplishing great works when hearts are 
willing. 

The offerings for the tabernacle (vss, 5-7).— It will be proper to notice—I. 
The object of the people’s zeal. II. The operation. Note—1. Their liberality; 
2. Their diligence. III. The effect: abundance of gifts: indeed, more than 
enough. Improvement :—(1) Let the cause of God be dear unto our souls; 
42) Let us cordially and universally co-operate for its advancement.— C. 


Simeon. 


B. ©. 1491. 


the law. Itisa 
rule imposed upon 
us by reasun, 
which should be 
the sovereign law 
of a rational be- 
ing.”” — Goldsmith. 


Bezaleel and 
Aholiab 
chosen for 
the work 


“The whole dif- 
ference between a 
man of genius and 
other men, that 
the first remains in 
great part a child, 
seeing with the 
large eyes of chil- 
dren, in perpetual 
wonder, not con- 
scious of much 
knowledge, — con- 
scious, rather, of 
infinite ignorance, 
and yet infinite 
power; a fountain 
of eternal admir- 
ation, delight, and 
creative force 
within him meet- 
ing the ocean of 
visible and govern- 
able things around 
him.” — Ruskin. 


more than 
enough is 
offered 


a@1Co. fii, 10. 


“He that gives 


though but little, 
gives much, be- 
cause God looks 
not to the quantity 
of the gift, but to 
the quality of the 
giver; he that de- 
sires to give more 
than he can hath 
equaled his gift to 
his desire, and 
hath given more 
than he hath.’’ — 
Quarles 
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** There is no bril- 
liancy in_ silver 
when hidden in 
the earth, if 
does not throw 
lustre around by 


moderate use.”’ — 


Horace. 


they make 

the curtains 
“O, it is the 
saddest of all 
things that even 
one human soul 
should fail to per- 
ceive the beauty 
that is ever around 


us, a ‘ perpetual 
benediction.’ Na- 
ture, that great 


missionary 0 
the Most High, 
preaches to us for- 
ever in all tones of 
love and writes 
truth in all colors, 
on manuscripts 
illuminated with 
stars and flowers.” 


tino donation. 


EXODUS, Chap. xxxvi. 8—23. 

Giving heartily— Andrew Fuller, when on a begging tour for the cause of 
missions, called on a wealthy nobleman to whom he was unknown, but who 
had heard much of Fuller’s talents and piety. After he had stated to him the 
object of his visit, his lordship observed that he thought he should make him 
Dr. Fuller was preparing to return, when the nobleman re- 
marked that there was one man to whom, if he could see him, he thought he 
would give something for the mission, and that man was Andrew Fuller. 
Mr. Fuller immediately replied, ‘‘My name, sir, is Andrew Fuller.” On this, 
the nobleman, with some hesitation, gave him a guinea, Observing the in- 
difference of the donor, Mr. Fuller looked him in the face with much gravity, 
and said, ‘‘ Does this donation, sir, come from your heart ? If it does not, I 
wish not to receive it.” The nobleman was melted and overcome with this 
honest frankness, and taking from his purse ten guineas more, said, ‘‘ These, 
sir, these come from my heart.” 


8-138. See xxvi. 1-6. 

The beautiful to be wedded to the good in all work for God.— The old 
Spartans asked their gods to grant them the beautiful with the good. I. 
When God made a house for man. He made the world not only useful but 
beautiful — illuminated it with the lamps of heaven, threaded it with silver 
streams, embroidered it with rainbow-tinted flowers, perfumed it with incense 
from ten thousand painted chalices, and appointed it a band of feathered ~ 
choristers in every grove. II. When God gave man a commission to build a ~ 
house for Him, He modeled the plan upon His own principle by uniting the 


r/beautiful with the good. This, that it might be pleasant to the eye, as well 


as good for use; that it might be worthy of Him who was to be worshiped. 
Ill. If God willed thus in the case of a wandering people, whose resources. 
were small, how much more in our case! All the treasures of our coffers, 
all our intelligence, are not too great to raise a temple for Him whom the 
heavens cannot contain. IV. If God was pleased to dwell in such a house 
how beautiful and good should be that heart in which it is hoped that God 


—Mrs L M. Child. 


they make 
the covering 


“Work, according 
to my feeling, is 
as much of a 
necessity to man 
as eating and 
sleeping. Even 
those who do noth- 
ing which to a sen- 
sible man can be 
called work, still 
imagine that they 
are doing some- 
thing.’ — Hum- 
bo!ldt. 


they make 
the boards 


“Work is of a reli- 
gious nature, 
work is of a brave 
nature, which it is 
the aim of all reli- 
gion to be. ‘All 
work of man is as 
the swimmer’s.’ A 
waste ocean 
threatens to de- 


vour him; if he 
front it not bravely, 
it will keep its 


will dwell: ‘‘ with that man will I dwell,” etc. 


1419. See xxxvi. 7-14. 

Right things in right places. — By the distribution of gold, silver, brass, 
goats’ hair, rams’ skins, and badgers’ skins, etc., in the tabernacle, we are 
reminded of the fitness of things and the Divine order — right things in right: 
places. I. We see this in the order of nature. II. We mark it in the distri- 
bution of offices and gifts in the church. III. We are reminded of the appli- 
cation of this order to our own lives; 1. Not to employ our highest powers. 
upon trivial matters ; 2. Not to appoint our best men to small offices; 8. Not 
to give the best of each day, or of our life, to unworthy pursuits. Let the 
gold, silver, brass, be rightly bestowed and distributed. 

A covering of badgers’ skins. — Ruppel, an African traveler, is of opinion 
that the material referred to in the text is the skin of a species of Dugong, an 
animal of the whale order. It ‘‘is the only animal yet known that grazes at. 
the bottom of the sea, usually in shallow inlets, which it is enabled to accom- 
flish by its power of suspending itself steadily in the water, and by having its 
jaws bent down at an angle in such a manner as to bring the mouth into 
nearly a vertical direction, so ‘that it can feed upon the sea-weeds much in 
pa res manner as a cow does upon the herbage.” — Kirby’s Bridgewater 

reatise. 


20—28. See xxvi. 15-18. 

Common material made useful by the highest art. — Note how this applies. 
in the familiar manufactures, and illustrate by facts in the life of man. I. 
Wood, a common material, applied by art to honorable uses: men — common 
men — adapted by Providence and grace to useful service (give examples). 
II. Wood, fashioned by art. had to be hacked, sawn, chiseled, planed, and 
polished before rendered fit for service: men have to undergo pruning and 
planing to qualify them for place and duty. III. Wood, common material, 
as much thought of by the Divine architect and His inspired servants, as rare 
gems and precious metals: men, however humble, are not overlooked by 
God, not to be undervalued by men. 

Work honorable. — Nor can I honor too highly the faithful and industrious 
mechanic, the faithful man who fills up his chink in the great economy by 
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patiently using his hammer or his wheel ; for he does something. If he only 
sews a welt, or planes a knot, he helps to build up the solid pyramid of this 
world’s welfare ; while there are those who, exhibiting but little use while 
living, might, if embalmed, serve the same purpose as those forms of ape 
and ibis inside the Egyptian caverns,—serve to illustrate the shapes and 
idolatries of human conceit. At any rate, there is no doubt of the essential 
nobility of that man who pours into life the honest vigor of his toil over those 
who compose the feathery foam of fashion that sweeps along Broadway ; who 
consider the insignia of honor to consist in wealth and indolence; and 
who, ignoring the family history, paint coats of arms to cover up the leather 
aprons of their grandfathers. — Chapin. 


24—30. See xxvi. 19-25. 

Wooden planks and silver sockets. --This reminds us how, in the ways of 
God, the useful is adorned, strengthened, and preserved by the ornamental 
and precious. This may be true of —I. A man. Hemay be lowly, poor, etc., 
yet God takes care of him, provides him with protection. II. Alife. Itmay 
be spent among the lowly. Its memory, like a silver socket, may save it 
from decay. III. Anaction, A lowly deed, perhaps; but enriched by the 
adornment of the Spirit. Grace gilds the cup in which the cold water is 
passed to the thirsty. IV. A prayer. Of homely material, yet the silver 
socket of faith fixes it secure in the promise and favor of God. 

Example of giving to God. — When Deacon Safford’s property (Boston, U. 8S.) 
was worth $45,000, he resolved it should never be any more. Though he had 
given largely for years before, he then resolved that all his income should be 
devoted to benevolent objects. This was literally and faithfully carried out. 
During the remainder of his life he gave over $70,000 to benevolent objects. 
It was not done indiscriminately, but as the result of personal examination, 
giving his time and his earnest Christian labor and sympathy, as well as his 
money. He wasa very busy man, and a very happy man, because his hands 
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word. By inces- 
sant wise defiance 
of it, lusty rebuke 
and buffet of it, be- 
hold how it loyally 
supports him, — 
bears him as its 
conqueror along.”’ 
— Carlyle. 


they make the 
silver sockets 


* Beauty is an all- 
pervading pres- 
ence. It unfolds 
in the numberless 
flowers of the 
spring; it wavesin 
the branches of the 
trees; it haunts 
the depths of the 
earth and the sea, 
and gleams out in 
the hues of the 
shell and the 
precious stone. 
The ocean, the 
mountdins, the 
clouds, the hea- 
vens, the stars, the 
rising and setting 


were more and more full of work for Christ, till he died at the age of sixty- 
three. 


81—34. See xxvi. 26-29. 

Union is strength. — The coupling bats by which the boards of the taber- 
nnacle were held together may well remind us of some of the advantages of 
union. I. By it weak things becomestrong. II. Plain things beautiful. III. 
Useless things of the highest service. IV. Detached things a compact whole. 

Past and present. —The tomb of Moses is unknown; but the traveler 
‘slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest 
and wealthiest of monarchs, with cedar, and the gold, and ivory, and even 
the great temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity 
Himself, are gone ; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of the 
ancient architecture of the Holy City not one stone is left upon another, but 
the pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim’s reverence at the present day. 
‘The columns of Persepolis are moldering into dust, but its cistern and aque- 
ducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house of Nero is a 
mass of ruins, but the Aqua-Claudia still pours into Rome its limpid stream. 
‘The Temple of the Sun at Tadmor, in the wilderness, has fallen; but its foun- 
tain still sparkles in its rays. It may be that London will share the fate of 
Babylon, and nothing be left to mark it save mounds of crumbling brickwork. 
‘The Thames will continue to flow as itdoes now. And if any work of art 
should rise over the deep ocean, in time, we may well believe that it will neither 
be a palace nor a temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir; andif any name 
should flash through the mist of antiquity it would probably be that of the 
man who, in his day, sought the happiness of his fellow-men, rather than 
glory, and linked his memory to some great work of national utility or benev- 
olence. This is the true glory, which outlives all others, and shines with undy- 
ing lustre from generation to generation, imparting to works some of its own 
immortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the ruin which overtakes 
the ordinary monument of historical tradition or mere magnificence, 


85—38. (35, 36) see xxvi. 31, 32. (37) see xxvi. 37. (88) chapiters, capitals, 
heads of the pillars. fillets, connecting-rods. 
The veil in the tabernacle. —I. Its similitudes. —1. Like nature between 


sun, all overflow 
with beauty.” — 
Channing. 


they make the 
coupling bars 
“JT know _ that 
there is one God in 
heaven, the father 
of all humanity, 
and heaven is 
therefore one. I 
know that there 
is one sun in the 
sky, which gives 
light to all the 
world. As there 
is unity in God, 
and unity in the 
light, so is there 
unity in the prin- 
ciples of freedom. 
Wherever it is 
broken, wherever 
a shadow is cast 
upon the _ bright 
rays of the sun of 
liberty, there is 
always danger to 
free principles 
everywhere in the 
world.’’— Kossuth. 
“Union does 
everything when 
itis perfect ; it sat- 
isfies desires, it 
simplifies needs, it 
foresees the wishes 
of the imagina- 
tion.”— De Sénan- 
cour. 


they make 
the veil 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxxvii. 1-9. _ 


B.C. 1491. 


** Excellence in art 
is to be attained 
only by the manly 
overcoming of dif- 
ficulties, by patient 
struggle against 
adverse circum- 
stances, by the 
thrifty use of 
moderate oppor- 
tunities. The great 
artists were not 
rocked and dan- 
dled into emi- 
nence, but they 
attained to it by 
labor and sci- 
pline.”— Hillard.” 


they make 
the ark 


* It is tolabor, and 
to labor only, that 
man owes every- 
thing possessed of 
exchangeable 
value. Labor is 
the talisman that 
has raised him 
from the condition 
of the savage; that 
has changed the 
desert and the 
forest into culti- 
vated fields; that 
has covered the 
earth with cities, 
and the ozean with 
ships; that has 
given us plenty, 
comfort, and ele- 
gance, instead of 
want, misery, and 
barbarism,”’— 
M’ Culloch. 


they make 
the mercy 
seat 


“There are no 
principles. but 
those of religion to 
be depended on in 
eases of real dis- 
tress; and these 
are able to encoun- 
ter the worst 
emergencies, and 
to bear us up 
under all the 
changes and 
chances to which 
our life issubject.”* 
— Sterne. 

“The guardian 
angel of life some- 
times flies so high 
that man cannot 
see him; but he 
always is looking 


man and God; 2. Like forms and ceremonies between the worshipers and 
objects of worship; 3. Like parabolic teaching between carnal thought and 
Divine truth. II. Its beauty. Gorgeous colors, quaint devices, skilful mak- 
ing, hanging, etc. III. Its use. —1. Important: to conceal the ark, etc., and 
yet by devices, etc., to reveal. To stimulate inquiry, and yet to check unhal- 
lowed curiosity; 2. Temporal: the veil is abolished; sonature, forms, parables, 
etc., will pass away: and we shall see face to face, know as we are known, be- 
led into all truth. 

Tribute-offerings. — A slave in the Southern plantations was aided by a 
Canadian to escape from the horrible oppression of a slave-driver. He was. 
enabled to procure employment in Canada, and, being a skilled mechanician 
by natural talent he was able to command a liberal income. Every half-year 
a mysterious gift reached the home of the Canadian liberator — ‘‘ Gratitude’s. 
tribute for my freedom.” Freed from the bondage of Egyptian taskmasters, 
Israel had ample occasion to testify their gratitude to the Divine deliverer. — 


" |Adamson. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


1—5. See xxv. 10-14. 

Precious things for holy uses.— The ark was simply a chest or coffer to con- 
tain certain sacred articles. I. It was made of durable material, to teach that. 
the contents were to be carefully preserved. II. It was skilfully and artisti- 
cally wrought, to teach that the intelligence and strength of men were to be- 
employed in the guarding of the law, etc., of God. III. It was constructed 
for easy transport, to teach that man should make provision for the accom- 
paniment of religion and its services through the journey of life. 

Sacred chests. — Perhaps the most curious analogy (to the ark) is that dis- 
covered by Captain Cook at the island of Huaheine, in the South Sea. In 
Hawkesworth's account it is described as “a kind of chest, or ark, the lid of 
which was nicely sewed on, and thatched very neatly with palm-nut leaves. 
It was fixed upon two poles, and supported upon little arches of wood, very 
neatly covered: the use of the poles seemed to be to remove it from place to. 
place in the manner of our sedan-chair. _In one end of it was a square hole, 
in the middle of which was a ring touching the sides and leaving the angles 
open, so as to form a round hole within, a square one without. The first time 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks saw this coffer, the aperture at the end was. 
stopped with a piece of cloth, which, lest he should give offense, he left 
untouched. Probably there was then something within; but now the cloth 
was-taken away, and, on looking into it, it was found empty. The general 
resemblance between this repository and the ark of the Lord among the Jews. 
is remarkable; but it is still more remarkable that, upon inquiring of the boy 
what it was called, he said Hwharre no Etau, the ‘ house of God;’ he could, 
however, give no account of its signification or use.” — Kitto. 


6—9. See xxv. 17-20. 

The cherubic symbol. —Teaches—I. That the place of a true worshiper 
should be near the mercy seat. II. That the aspect of the true worshiper 
should be towards the mercy seat. III. That the spirit of the true wor- 
shiper should be God-ward. (The cherubs were at each end of the mercy seat: 
their faces towards it, and their wings spread out on high.) 

Place of worship. —It was formerly, and for hundreds of years, only in one 
place where God would be worshiped. Salvation was then confined 
to the Jews; and where the ark of the covenant, and the high priest, and the: 
altar, and all the symbols of salvation were, there, and there only, would God 
be worshiped. Thither ‘‘the tribes of the Lord went up;” and, when 
banished from that place, they worshiped ‘towards it.” So Solomon prayed 
at the dedication of the temple. So Daniel, in captivity in Babylon, threw. 
open his window, ‘‘and prayed toward Jerusalem.” ‘I will worship toward 
Thy holy temple.” There the great God actually dwelt in the Holy of Holies; 
and only there would He be worshiped. But our Lord teaches the woman 
of Samaria that this whole system of local worship was passing away. ‘‘ The- 
hour was coming,” nay, ‘‘ was come, when the mountain of Samaria would 
be as holy as Mount Zion, the steppes of Russia and the prairies of America as. 


sacred as the land of Canaan; when neither in one place more than in another: . 


Chap. xxxvii. ro—29. EXODUS. 
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~would God ke worshiped, but anywhere and everywhere. ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst.” That is 
My church, My temple, My holy mountain, in the midst of the hearts of My 

raying people. ‘‘To all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Bhiist our Lord.” — Dean Close. 


10—16. See xxv. 23-29. 

Working to order, —It is often difficult to get an order well executed. He 
who gives the order should know what he wants. He who executes it should 
not assume that he knows better than his employer. In the making of the 
tabernacle we have an example of working to order. I. Who gavetheorder? 
God, who also gave full directions. II. Who executed the order? Bezaleel, 
etc. Men divinely inspired for the work. III. How was their work done? 1. 
With fidelity to the plan; 2. With docility ; they asked no questions, made 
no suggestions ; 3. With dispatch, as to time. 

The dignity of labor.— An American President, when asked what was his 
coat of arms, replied, ‘“‘ A pair of shirt-sleeves.” J.ord Tenterden was proud 
to point out to his son the shop in which his father had shaved for a penny. 
A French doctor once taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, who had been a 
tallow-chandler in his youth, with the meanness of his origin; to which he 
replied, ‘‘If you had been born in the same condition that I was, you would 
still have been but a maker of candles,” 


17—24. See xxv. 31-30. 

The beautiful light-holder, — For the purpose of suspending the lamps, a 
More simple form and more common materials would have served the pur- 

ose. The candlestick was to be not only of pure gold, but richly ornamented. 
a illustrates —I. The light-giving Word: the Bible. Its truths ‘‘more pre- 
cious than gold; yea, than much fine gold.” Its beauty equal to its precious- 
ness. It is richly adorned with flowers of poetry, biography, etc. lI. Light- 

iving men: ministers and teachers who hold forth the word of life, and 
Bett for ‘‘the entrance of Thy Word giveth light” — should be adorned 
with the true beauty of zeal, faith and love. 

Candlestick-symbolism. — The figure of this light-giver is represented on the 
famous arch of Titus at Rome. The light-giver with seven branches stood in 
the inner sanctuary — not the-holy of holies. Its rays thus threw light upon 
the incense altar and table of shew-bread. Its jets of light bore witness for 
centuries, says Plumptre, that God was Light, and that that Light revealed 
itself in manifold variety, growing out of acentral unity. The form of this 
Lizht-giver appears in Zech. iv. 2, where the symbol is completed by a vision 
of two olive-trees feeding from their branches, through two golden pipes, the 
bow] through which the lamps were kept burning. The prophet learnt that 
the trees were the two anointed ones—7. e. Joshuaand Zerruhabel, types 
of priestly and civil authority. This typical symbolism may, however, be 
capable of large expansion. The Patmos seer beholds seven distinct lamps — 
showing that the lamp was the emblem not merely of uncreated light, but of 
the church —as the channel through which that light was to be diffused 
through the world. — Adamson. 


25—29. (25-28) see xxx. 1-5. (29) anointing oil, see xxx. 23-25. incense, 
see xxx. 34-37. : 

The preparation of the heart for prayer.—The incense-altar to be of a 
given form, and size, and material, and no other, may teach —I. That the 
praying heart should be equally balanced, having its sides of affection, sym- 
pathy, faith, earnestness, lying towards all quarters of truth. II. That the 
praying heart should be pure in thought, desire, etc., and be framed by the 
direction of the Spirit of God. ITI. That the praying heart should accom- 
pany the believer in all his wanderings, etc. 

Liberality. — As the articles in the holy of holies were made of the most 
costly materials, the finest wood, and the purest gold, s0 were those in the 
holy place, which may remind us that in all matters connected with the 
Christian church the utmost liberality should be displayed. In fact, no part 

_of the church’s service should be anything but the absolute best, 7. e. in the 
circumstances. The spiritual food which she dispenses should be the richest 
possible, the intellectual and religious light which she diffuses the clearest 


B. C. 1491. 


down upon us, and 
will soon hover 
nearer to us.’’— 
Richter. 


they make 
the table for 
the shew- 
bread 


‘*Tt is not work 
that kills men; it 
is worry york 
is healthy; you 
can hardly put 
more upon a man 
than he can bear. 
Worry isrust upon 
the blade It is 
not the revolution 
that destroys the 
machinery, but 
the _ friction.”” — 
Beecher. 


they make 
the candle- 
stick 


‘“Art does not 
imitate nature 
but it founds itself 
on the study of 
nature,—takes 
from nature the 
selections which 
best accord with 
its own intention, 
and then bestows 
on them _— that 
which nature does 
not. passess, viz-., 
the mind and the 
soul of man.” — 
Lytton. 


‘fay men are in 
some degree im- 
pressed by the 
face of the world. 
This love of beau- 
ty is taste. Others 
have the same 
love in such ex- 
cess that, not cone 
tent with admir- 
ing, they seek to 
embody it in new 
forms. The cre- 
ation of beauty is 
art.’’ — Emerson. 


they make the 
incense altar 


‘Never believe to 
be right those 
who, having but a 
iece of metal in 
heir chests, would 
persuade you that 
to be cold is to be 
wise. Warmth is 
the vivifying in- 
fluence of the 
universe, and the 
heart is the source 
of noble deeds.”’-— 
Kossuth. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxxviii. 1—20. 


B. C. 1491. 
** There are many 
people the  bril- 
liancy of whose 
minds only de- 
ee upon the 
eart.’’--Desmahis. 


they make the 
altar of burnt- 
offering 


**Religion is the 
fear of God, and 
its demonstration 
good works; and 
faith is the root of 
both: *For with- 
out faith we can- 
not please God;’ 
nor can we fear 
what we do not 
believe.”— Wm. 
Penn. 


} 


and the sweetest possible, the sacrifice of prayer and praise which she pre- 

sents the purest and the noblest possible. All her undertakings and schemes: 

should be supported with the most bountiful munificence. Nothing mean, 

shabby, illiberal, ungenerous, should have a place within the house of God. 

This principle too, however, has a qualification which must be noted. — Hom. 
‘om. 


CHAPTER THE THIR?TY-HIGHTH. 


1—7. See xxvii. 1-8. 

The altar of burnt-offering. —It is thought that both this altar and the 
larger one made by Solomon. by which it was superseded, had the lower part 
of the hollow filled up, either with earth or stones, in compliance with the 
injunction in xx, 24, 25. Josephus says, that the altar used in his time at the 
temple was of unhewn stone, and that no iron tool had been employed in its. 
construction. None of the altars which the Scripture assigns to either the 
tabernacle or temple were of this construction, but that erected at Mt. Ebal ; 
by Joshua was so (Josh. viii. 31), and apparently others which were set up in 
different parts of the land of promise. It seems to us that the commands in 
chap. xx. about altars applies as a general instruction respecting those which 
the Israelites might wish to erect in the provinces or elsewhere, and which 
were not in constant use, without excluding for the chief place of worship 
such particular variations as its peculiar circumstances, and the frequent 


they make the 
brazen laver 
and the court 


Sceptics ridicule 
the statement that 
looking glasses 
were used in suc 

early times (Ex. 
xxXxviii. 8), glass 
not having been dis- 
covered. But Moses 
says that they 
were of ‘brass.” 
Brazen mirrors, or 
reflectors, for the 
same purpose as 
the mirrors we now 
make from glass, 
were used by the 
Egyptians and Is- 
raelites in those 
times. 


they make 
the hangings 
for the court 


* Greatness can 
onlv be rightly 
estimated when 


minuteuess is just- 
ly reverenced. 


Greatness is the 
aggregation of 
minuteness; nor 
can ita sublimity 


be felt truthfully 
by avy mind unac- 
customed to the 
affectionate watch- 
ing of what is 
least.’ — Ruskin. 


sacrifices which were offered there, rendered necessary. — Kitto. 


8—15. (8) laver, see xxx. 18. looking-glasses, bronze mirrors, Heb... 
maroth, fr. raah, to see, reflectors or mirrors of any kind. (9-15) see xxvii. 
9-15. 

The bronze mirrors and the brazen laver (vs. 8). — When Carthage was be- 
sieged, the women gave their long hair to make the strings of bows and 
catapults; here was vanity sacrificing at the shrine of patriotism. The 
warriors of Carthage would think the hair looked better in the bow than on 
the head. Here the women give up their mirrors to provide a laver — the 
instruments by which the perfections of their own face or form were studied, 
to provide the means for the perfection of the priest. I. Vanity sacrificing at 
the shrine of humility. II. The instruments of pride become a visible con- 
fession of uncleanness. III. The women of Israel looked lovelier in the sight 
of God than they had to themselves in their own mirrors. IV. The mirror 
reflected physical and transient beauty ; the laver revealed moral and abiding 
grace. 

The great men, by heroic strength, by dauntless valor, will carry on their 
sublime occupation ; the patient women — gentle souls, having the genius of 
sympathy and the faculty of interpreting by suffering — will contribute their 
important, their ineffably valuable share; and little children will make up 
the sum total of the consecration. — J. Parker. 


16—20. See xxvii. 15-19. 

The uses of little things. — Only the pins, 7, e. the tent-pegs of the taber- 
nacle: yet 1. Having an important use. By them the whole structure fast- 
ened, JI. Teaching important truths; 1. The character made up of little 
graces; 2. The life made up of little actions; 3. Time made up of small 
moments. III. As carefully made and preserved as the rest. Take care of 
little things ; the great will then take care of themselves. 

Influence of small things. —In walking across Alpine glaciers, travelers. 
often come upon narrow and apparently insignificant fissures, that seem to be 
merely superficial cracks ; while the guides know that, if one but sounds 
them, they shall be found sinking down, fathom after fathom, to the very 
bottom ;. and sometimes, though small to the eye externally, they are cavern- 
ous, and at the bottom torrents rush and roar in silence ; for so far down are 
they, and so ice-covered, that their angriest noises are smothered. It is just 
so in human life, The depths of the heart often have the smallest openings 
out to the surface. The least important things have the most power in this 
world of expressing themselves. The most wonderful histories sink down in 
life, unuttered and unrecorded. Griefs, longings, loves, and fears, flow hid- 


den and voiceless as if the heart were a glacier. — H. W. Beecher. 


Chap. xxxix. 1—5. EXODUS. 


21—28. (21) sum,¢ reckoning, inventory. (22, 28) see xxxi. 2, 6. 

Copartnerships in labor. — (vss. 22, 28). —I. A great building firm: Bezaleel 
and Aholiab. 1. Bezaleel, 7. e. under the protection of God. Happy for the 
toilers of earth when they labor under the Divine care; 2. Aholiab, 7. e. the 
tent of his father. His name may suggest the happiness of those who bring 
honor t¢'their father’s house ; or of those who provide a home for their father. 
Il. A union of great talents for a great work. The administrative talent of 
the one, the skill and taste of the other. One grasps the whole, the other 
works it out in all the details. 

Good works. — Good works may exist without saving principles, and there- 
fore cannot contain in themselves the principles of salvation ; but saving 
principles never did, never can, exist without good works. Men often talk 
against faith, and make strange monsters, in their imagination, of those who 
profess to abide by the words of the Apostle interpreted literally, and yet in 
their ordinary feelings they themselves judge and act by a similar principle. 
For what is love without kind offices whenever they are possible, (and they 
are always possible, if not by actions, commonly so called, yet by kind words, 
by kind looks, and where these are out of our power, by kind thoughts and 
fervent prayers!) yet what noble mind would not be offended, if he were sup- 
posed to value the serviceable offices equally with the love that produced them; 
or if he were thought to value the love for the sake of the services, and not 
the services for the sake of the love? — Coleridge. 


24—31. (24) gold, reckoning 3,000 shekels to the talent of 125 pounds, and 
this at $20 per ounce, the gold would be worth about $875,000. (25) silver, 
about $200,000, 7. e. at $14 per ounce. (26) bekah, Jit. a half. six .. men, 
see xii. 37. (27, 28) echapiters, etc., see xxxvi. 38. (29) brass, 7. e. bronze, 
value uncertain. (80, 31) sockets, see xxvi. 37, also xxvii. 10, 17. 

The cost of a great undertaking. —The cost of the tabernacle reminds us — 
I. That however great the cost, it may be defrayed hy the many. II. That 
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the sum 


of the taber- 
nacle 


the chief 
workmen 

a He. viii. 2; fx. 12, 
“Clay and rock are 
given us, not brick 
and squared stone. 
God gives us no 
raiment; He gives 
us flax and sheep. 
If we would have 
coats on our backs, 
we must take them 
off our flocks and 
spin them and 
weave them. If 
we would have 
anything of 
benefit, we must 
earn it, and earn- 
ing it, must be- 
come shrewd, in- 
ventive,ingenious, 
active, enternris- 
ing.’’— Beecher. 


the gold, the 
silver, and 
the brass 


however small each contribution, it helps to make upthe great whole. A 
child’s handful of goat’s hair not to be despised. III. That nothing is 
impossible to diligent minds, industrious hands, and earnest hearts. 

Cunning workman. — But let us claim all true workers as inspired men. 
We know that there is an inspired art. The world knows it; instinctively, 
unconsciously, the world uncovers before it. There is an inspired poetry, 
make it of what measure you will. The great common heart knows it, says, 
‘That is the true verse; how it rises, falls, plashes like a fountain, flows like 
a stream, breathes like a summer wind, speaks the thoughts we have long 
understood, but could never articulate!” The great human heart says, ‘‘ That 
is the voice Divine; that is he appeal of heaven.” Why should we say that 
inspiration is not given to all true workers, whether in gold or in thought, 
whether in song or in prayer, whether in the type or in the magic eloquence 
of the burning tongue? Let us enlarge life, and enlarge Providence, rather 
than contract it, and not, whilst praying to a God inthe heavens, have no God 
in the heart. You would work better if you realized that God is the Teacher 
of the fingers, and the Guide of the hand. Labor is churched and glorified. 
Art turns its chiseled and flushed features toward its native heaven, — J. 
Parker. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 


1—5. (1, 2) eloths, see xxxi. 10. garments, etc., see xxviii. 4, 6. (3) 
beat .. plates, the malleability of gold long known. wires, wh. appear to 
have been cut into threads and not drawn, as now. (4, 5) See xxviii. 7, 8. 

The ephod. —In each shoulder-piece was a precious stone set in gold — an 
onyx stone, a beautiful white and half-transparent stone. In these precious 
stones the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were engraven. Aaron carried 
the names of his people upon his shoulders. He presented them thus before 
the Lord, and when God looked down upon Aaron, He saw the names of His 
people indelibly engraven in white stones. The shoulder is the place of 
strength. The omnipotent strength of Christ is ours. He carries His people’s 


‘*Accustom your- 
self to master and 
overcome things 
of difficulty.’ — 
Pliny. 


“What is diff- 
culty? Only aword 
indicating the de- 
gree of strength 
requisite for ac- 
complishing par- 
ticular objects; a 
mere notice of the 
necessity for exer- 
tion; a bug-bear to 
children and fools; 
ovly a mere stim- 
ulus to men.’’—- S. 
Warren. 


the cloths of 
service and 
the ephod 
are made 


‘“* Gold, like the 
sun, which melts 


wax and hardens 


burdens and themselves too (Isa. lxiii. 9, xl. 11, xlvi. 4; Psa. lv. 22). The 
overnment is upon His shoulder, and the crown is upon his head. ~ G. 


dgers. 


clay, expands 
great souls and 
contracts bad 
hearts.’’— Rivarol. 
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EXODUS. Chap. xxxix. 6—26. 


B. ©. 1491. 


they make the 
breastplate 


“I cannot 


take notice of the|their tribe. 
wonderful love of|he obliterated. 


God to mankind, 
who has so inter- 


but|rulers, Ex. xxxv. 27; 


6—14. (6, 7) See xxviii. 9-12. (8-14) See xxviii. 15-21. 

The jeweled breastplate. — Precious stones always counted among the 
earth’s most precious things: these of the breastplate were—I. Various: ill. 
diff. qualities and characteristics of the tribes. II. Costly: the gifts of the 

rob. the rulers of each tribe presented the stone for 
III. Durshlet a lasting memorial. Names engraven would not 
IV. United in one breastplate : twelve tribes, one nation ; 


many individuals, one people. V. Worn near the heart: significance of this 


woven our dutyjapplied to our Great High Priest. 


avd happiness to- 
gether, that while 
we are discharg- 


ing our obliga-|versions must therefore be regarded as glosses. 


The breastplate. —The meaning of the Heb. word choshen, rendered breast- 
plate, appears to be simply ornament. The names given to it in nearly all 
The LXX., Philo, Josephus, 


tions to the One,Jand the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlv. 10) call it Aoyéov, or Adylov, and the 


we are, at the 
same time, mak- 


ing the best pro-|ments of the Lord. 
theiof Judgment. 
oth./from what appears to have been its form. The names given to it by most 


vision for 
other.’’—Melm 


Vulgate rationale, in ref. to its use as an oracle in making known the judg- 
It was from this use that it was designated the Choshen 
Symmachus renders the word as a receptacle, or bag (86x tov), 


“I do not want|/modern translators (like our own breastplate) relate merely to its place in the 


the walls of sepa-|dress. 


ration between 
different orders of 
Christians to be 
destroyed, but 
only lowered, that 
we may shake 
hands a_iittle 
easier over them.” 
— Rowland Hill. 


they make 
the fasten- 
ings of the 
breastplates 


“As the smallest 
birds of the earth 
are not taken 
without the will 
of our heavenly 
Father, so noth- 
ing good or evil 
happens to God's 
children without 
His provident 
will.’’ —Cawdray. 


It was to be made of a piece of cunning work (the work of the skilled 
weaver, see Xxxv. 35), the same in texture and materials as the ephod. This 
piece was a cubit (two spans) in length, and half a cubit (a span) in width, 
and it was to be folded together so as to form a square of half a cubit. 
Whether it was doubled with no other purpose than to give it stability (Rosen- 
miller, Knobel, Kalisch), or in order to form what was used as a bag (Gese- 
nius, Bahr, First), has been questioned ; but the latter appears to be by far the 
more likely alternative. On the mode in which it was attached to the ephod, 
see vs. 22, ff. — Spk. Com. 


15—21. See xxviii. 22-28. 

The ephod. — This appears to have been a sort of close robe or vest reaching 
from the shoulders to the loins. It was made of a rich cloth of fine linen, 
embroidered with blue, purple, scarlet, and gold. The inferior priests also 
wore ephods, but they were of plain linen. It does not appear that even these 
were worn at first by the common priests. But we afterwards read of com- 
mon priests wearing ephods ; and indeed Samuel, who was only a Levite, wore 
one; and David, who was not even a Levite, did the same when he danced 
before the ark. On one occasion Saul consulted the Lord by Urim, and conse- 
quently used the ephod of the high priest (1 Sa. xxviii. 6); and on another 
occasion David did the same (1 Sa. xxx. 7). It is thought by some, however. 
that Saul and David did not themselves use the ephod, but directed the priest 
to use it, and this seems the most probable interpretation. It is, however, an 
opinion entertained by some, that the kings had a right to wear the ephod, and 


they make 
the robe of 
the ephod 


** Lord Bacon had 
music often played 
in the room ad 
joining his study 
Milton listened to 
his organ for his 
solemn inspira- 
tions; and music 
was ever necessary 
to Warburton The 
symphonies which 
awoke in the poet 
sublime emotions 
might have com 
posed the inventive 
mind of the great. 
critic in the visions 
of his theoretical 
mysteries.”— 
D’ Israeli. 


to consult the Lord by Urim and Thummim without the intervention of the 
priest. — Kitto. 


22—26. See xxviii. 31-34. 

Bells and pomegranates (vs. 26). —I. Let us listen to the bells. The sweetest 
music in the camp, not Miriam’s timbrel, but the priest’s bells, an harmonious. 
prelude to—1. Priestly benedictions; 2. Priestly expositions of law; 3. 
Priestly exhortations to holiness. II, Let us taste the ponegranates. They 
were emblems of—1. Fruitfulness; 2. Refreshment; 8. Healthfulness; 
4, Cheerfulness. 

Bells. — Who invented bells we know not. Probably they were devised, at 
a very early period of the world’s history, by the musical genius of Jubal, 
who is called in Gen. iv. the father of all such as handle the harp and organ. 
But this and Zechariah are the only two books in which we have direct refer- 
ence to bells. Maurice mentions that one indispensable ceremony in the 
Indian Poojah is the ringing of a small bell by the officiating Brahminic 
priest Calmet calls attention to the fact that the ancient kings of Persia, who 
in fact united in their own persons the regal and sacerdotal office, were accus- 
tomed to have the fringes of their robes adorned with pomegranates and 
golden bells. The Arabian princesses wore rings, to which tiny golden bells 
were suspended. But no bells ever sounded so sweet and melodious as those 
on the Great High Priest’s robes. The ministers of Christ, when preaching 
the glad tidings of salvation, are those bells ; and it is Jesus who enables them 
to send forth sweet strains. — Adamson. 
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27—29. (27) coats, etc.,* see xxviii. 40, (28) mitre, see xxviii. 4, 89. (29) 
girdle,’ see xxviii. 39. breeches, see xxviii. 42. 

The priests’ garments. —There is good evidence that pure white linen gar- 
ments were anciently used by all nations in the service of God. This usage 
the Most High was pleased to retain in His worship. The Jewish priests, how- 
ever, wore this raiment only while officiating in the sanctuary; whereas in 
Eeypt, for instance, the priests of Isis went everywhere clothed in white. — 

ush. 


80—381. See xxviii. 36, 37. 

Holiness to the Lord. — Some are searching God’s decretals to find their 
names written in the Book of Life, when they should be studying to find God’s 
name written upon their hearts, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord” engraven upon their 
souls. Some are busily examining themselves by notes and marks about 
them, when they should labor to find the marks and prints of God written in 
the tables of the heart. Some glory in the bulk of their duties, and in the 
multitude of their pompous performances and religious achievements, crying 
with Jehu, ‘‘Come, see here my zeal for the Lord;” whereas it were much 
more excellent if one could see their likeness to the Lord, and the characters 
of Divine beauty and holiness drawn upon their hearts and lives. But we, if 
we would judge rightly of our religious state, must view ourselves in God, 
who is the fountain of all goodness and holiness, and the rule of all perfection. 
—Shaw. 


32--37. (32) thus, etc., acc. to the plan and in the manner prescribed. (83- 
87) See xxxv. 11-14. 

Lessons. —1. The dignity of Christian work as presented to Christ. 2. The 
duty of fidelity in Christian work, considering it must be inspected by Christ. 
8. The grand aim in Christian work, to be accepted by Christ. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 
9. 4. The high stimulus in Christian work, the certainty of being rewarded 
by Christ. — J. S. Ewell. 

The Jewish tabernacle.—-1. It wasaschool of object-lessons, designed to teach 
the ignorant and sensual Israelites the truths of the invisible and eternal king- 
dom of God. It was asmall model of heavenly realities —a pattern of sight 
in the heavens (Heb. ix. 23). It was, in the realm of religious truth, some- 
thing like the planetarium used in a recitation room in teaching astronomy. 
2. The principal lessons it taught were —(1) The holiness of God ; (2) The sin- 
fulness of man; (8) The distance between God and man; (4) The fact that 
God will abide with man ; (5) The Divine plan for bringing God and man into 
union. 


88—43. (38-40) See xxxv. 15-18. (41) cloths, etc., see xxxix. 1, 2. (42) 
Lord , . Moses . . work, hence Moses faithfully repeated the command. 
43) Moses . . work, careful inspection of plan, size, material. and..them,:° 
invoked the Divine blessing. 

The inspection of the work. —I. Theexamination. 1. By whom conducted: 
Moses ; 2. How pursued,—nothing omitted, all that they had done, pins, and 
cords, and all. II. The verdict. It was acc. to plan, the Divine plan. III. 
The blessing. 1. God afterwards blessed the work; Moses now blessed the 
workers. IV. So, at last, will all our work be inspected. If we are blessed it 
will be through Him who has done all things well. 

Christian work.—The builder builds for a century ; we for eternity. The 
painter paints for a generation; wefor ever. The statuary cuts out the 
marble that soon perishes ; let us try tocut out the likeness of Christ to endure 
forever. A hundred thousand men were employed in Egypt to construct a 
pyramidal tomb for a dead king ; let us feel that we are engaged in a far nobler 
work in constructing temples for the living God. In my humble judgment, 
the poorest parish-school in our land, with no other ornament than the dew- 
drops of the morning to gild it, and the sunbeams to shine upon it, is a nobler 
spectacle than the loftiest European cathedral, with its spires glistening in 
the setting and rising suns of a thousand years. — Cumming. 


B. c. 1491. 


they make 
the linen 

coats, the 
mitre, and 
the girdle 


a Re. xix. 8; Is. 
Ixi. 10. 
b Is. xi, 5. 


they make 
the golden 
plate for the 
mitre 


‘© A well-cultivated 
mind is, so to 
speak, made up of 
all the minds of 
preceding ages ; it 
is only one single 
mind which has 
been educated 
during all this 
time.’’--Fontenelle. 


the work is 
finished as 
commanded 


“Venerable to me 
is the hard hand,— 
crooked, coarse,— 
wherein, notwith- 


standing, lies a 
cunning virtue in- 
defeasibly royal. 


Venerable, too is 
the rugged face, all 
weather tanned, 
besoiled with its 
rude intelligence ; 
for it is the face of 
a man living man- 
like.’’ — Carlyle. 


Moses 
inspects the 
work 


c Nu. vi. 22-26, 


‘“Thou wilt never 
be better pleased 
then when thou 
hast much to do 
of such things as 
thou knowest thy- 
self able to go 


through with; for 
business by its 
motion addeth 
heat, and a de- 
lightful vigor to 
the spirits; while 
the unemployed, 
like standing wa- 
ters, corrupt with 


their \own idle- 
ness.” —Fuller. 
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B. C. 1491. 
the taber- CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 
nacle is 
ordered to be 1—8. (1, 2) first .. month, the first of Abib or Nisan, corresponding 
set up nearly to our April. The work has occupied them about six months. thou 


. . congregation, thus was the first New Year’s Day in the wilderness kept. 

Be sure nel(3) vail, see xxvi. 31. (4) table, see xxv. 28. candlestick, see xxv. 31. (5) 

Of ‘any honestialtar .. incense, see xxx. 1. hanging, etc., see xxvi. 36. (6) altar. . 
creature, how-|Offering, see xxvii. 1. (7) laver, see xxx. 17. (8) court, etc., see xxvii. 9, ff. 
beit weak, The tabernacle. — The fact that the sanctuary was originally portable—a 
dmpertec, mae tent-temple — is an actual testimony to the truth of the Pentateuch narrative, 
so ‘ach. that the original institution of the religion of Israel took place during the time 

It is not gathered, |of their wandering life. The Hebrew literally is the ‘‘tent of assembling ;” 
San ae ofthat is,as we may interpret it, the place where God and His people come 
For carrying out|together, and also the symbol of the kingdom of God under the old covenant. 
God’s end. —|The relation was essentially a spiritual one. The holy of holies was God’s 

E. B, Browning.|special dwelling-place. There were subdivisions in the part of the building acces- 
Toiivenstonda sible to the Israelites, owing to the circumstance that the nation required media- 


What must beltion of priests and their representatives. The ‘‘holy place” was therefore 


done ; only the ideal dwelling-place of the people, entered by them through their 
ce ok and beimediators ; the fore-court, their actual dwelling-place. But it is evident that 
For work is soon|God receives His people as guests in the tabernacle; the two parties to the © 
done. covenant do not abide there with equal rights. 
the taber- 9—11. See xxx. 26-28. 
nacle is The solemn consecration. —_. Before the anointing. The altar, etc., mere 
ordered to be |human productions; evidences of human taste, and skill, and enterprise. II. 
anointed After the anointing. The tabernacle, and contents, pass out of the hands of . 


ye men into the exclusive service of God. It is now not only the tent of the 
Sere mae peat congregation, but the House of the Lord. 
is: it commands| Zabernacle foreshadowings.—The tabernacle, as a whole, is a finger-post 
the heart, it com-|directing me to that mystic Person in whom ‘‘God in very deed dwelt with 
mands the vitals:/man upon the earth.” Its white-robed priest is the shadow of Him who was 
orality — that), ” * . . 
comes with a prun-|‘‘ holy, harmless, undefiled,” and whom I recognize as my true High Priest. 
ing knife, and cuts|Its bleeding lamb laid upon the altar is the likeness of that Lamb of God by 
of one Peers whose precious blood I have been redeemed from all iniquity ; its innermost 
ntGon but Falpion sanctuary is the typeof that heaven into which He has entered to make atone- 
lays the axe tothejment for my sins; and its outer apartment is the analogue of the present 
Reel the eee world, in which we are to serve Him with the incense of our devotions, the 
that the skin oflight of our characters, and the fruit of our lives. The incarnation in the 
the apple be fair ;|person of Christ, the mediation and expiation of His priestly work, and the 
but ah l bgt wes consequent obligation under which His redeemed people lie to honor Him with 
Dery cores ‘Ny |unceasing service and shining holiness—or, putting it all into four words, 
Culverwell. incarnation, mediation, expiation, consecration—these are the things of 
which the tabernacle, with its furniture, services, and attendants, were the 
special types ; and as thus we condense its teachings into their essence, we come 
to a larger and more comprehensive view of the doctrine of the gospel itself, 
and discover that we have been studying the same truths, only under a differ- 
ent form. — W. M. Taylor. 


the priests 12—16. (12) bring, etc., see xxix. 4. (13, 14) See xxviii. 41. (15) their. . 

are ordered priesthood, 7. e. the common priests were anointed now once for all; but 

to be purified jeach successive high priest had his individual anointing. (16) according . . 
he, not subtracting from the Lord’s commands, nor adding his own inventions. 

a Nu. xxv. 13: Ps! The priestly office. —I. The priests of old were of divine selection and 

“Religion findsj|appointment. II. They and the offerings they made are typical of the Great 

the love of happi-|High Priest and the sacrifice He made for sin. III. Only one High Priest 

ness and the prin-ithen, only One now, He. vii. IV. All true believers are now a holy priest- 

ciples of uty}, a 

separated ia us;|0od, 1 Peter ii. 5. 

and its mission is 

to yeunite them."| 17—21. (17) first . . month, 7. e. month Nisan : a year save fourteen days 

: after the Exodus. reared up, in the fashion of a tent the tabernacle could be 

put up or taken down in a short time. 

the tabernacle | New Year's Day in the wilderness.—I. It was inaugurated by solemn 

is set up as religious services. II. It marked a new epoch in the natural life. III. It 

commanded influenced all their future. IV. It may supply us with an example of the 


G~ ap. xl. 22—38. EXODUS, 


thoughts, feelings, purposes and services with which we should enter on each 


new year. 
Beginnings. — There is some new work now for God to be 
work for God to be done in a new spirit. 


done, or some old 


For instance, responsibility of time 


to be more felt, and its management and use arranged with an increased 


Christian consciousness. The dedication of self to the S 


aviour has to be 


renewed, and everywhere and always remembered. Does not our work for 
Him who died for us want to be done secretly in the heart, openly in the 


family, and in the church, and in the world, with a new lov: 
new resoluteness, and a new will? 
a new manner of spirit unto obedience to his Divine Master. 


e, a new spirit, a 


Let us, on such 


an occasion, listen to our Father’s voice, and on the first day of the first month 
set up our tabernacle, and then be assured that through all the journeyings of 


the year, as upon the tabernacle of Israel, shall the tokens o 
ence rest upon us. — C. P. Eyre. 


22—83. (22, 23) table, see xxv. 30. 
(26, 27) golden altar, see xxx. 1. (28) hanging, see xxvii 
see xxvii. 1. (80) laver, see xxv. 18. 
work,: acc. to the pattern shown him in the holy mount. 

So Moses finished the work (vs. 33).— Better is the end of 
beginning. 
finishing on a bright New Year’s Day. 


3. He inspected the work; 4. He blessed the people. 


(81, 32) see xxx. 19 20. 


f the Divine pres- 


. 16. (29) altar, 


(33) so. . 
a thing than the 


—1. He who begins a great work should persevere to the end; 2. In the 
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“Time is like a 
ship which never 


anchors; while I 
am on board, I 
had better do 


those things that 
may profit me at 
my landing, than 
practice such as 
shall cause my 


Ah! anew year summons a Christian injcommitment when 


I come ashore.” — 
Feltham. 


(24, 25) candlestick,’ see xxv. 31./so Moses 


finished the 
work 


a Jo. vi. 56. 


The beginning six months before amid storm, tempest, etc. ; thelb Jo.i. 9; Ps. cxix. 
I. Explain the force of the words. 105. 

Moses is said to have finished the work because — 1. He was the instrument in], 
giving the plan; 2. He authorized the workmen and collected the material ;liij. 1-6; Jo. iv. 34 
II. Enforce the lessons 


Jo. xvii. 4: He. 


‘*God is a worker. 


Bea; = ‘ : 5 5 hick] 
finishing of a great work there is reward for all toil and anxiety ; 3. Happy is boy eh fiaatiy 
he who, at the finish, can feel he has done as God commanded, and notjwith grandeur. 
simply as his own heart has impelled. ae Be = He 

The work done. — ‘‘ I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” |away creation’s 
Vinet repeated this, without being aware that his course was run, when he pears, icp 


gave his last theological lecture upon these same words of our Lord. Antici-|mer in His smile. 
pation overleaps Kedron, passes through Gethsemane, and, looking down upon|Why work I not? 


Calvary, cries, ‘‘It is finished!” 


So collected is our Lord in His own pur- 


pose, so at home amidst the certainties of the future, that without the slight- 
est assumption He affirms, ‘I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me 


to do.” 
become true.” — A. C. Thompson. 


Only eighteen hours more, and in literal act and moment is it to 


34—88. (84) cloud . . tent, 7. e. the cloud so often spoken of, the symbol 
of the Divine presence; a sign to the people that their labor was accepted. 


glory . . tabernacle,? the consecration of the sanctuary. 


(25) beeause . . 


thereon,’ the glory of the Lord more brightly revealed than even on the 
mount. (86) when . . up,/ 7. e. ‘‘whensoever.” The last three verses describe 
the manner in which the cloud henceforth served the Israelities as guide — 


not only directing their course, but determining when they w 


ere to move, and 


The veriest mote 
that sports its one- 
day life within the 
sunny beam hasits 
stern duties.’’— A. 
Smith. 


the Divine 
acceptance of 
the work 


d Le. xvi. 2; Nu. 
ix. 15; 1 Ki. viii. 
10, 11; Hag. ii. 7-9; 
Zech. ii. 5; Re. xv. 


how long they were to rest. at each encampment. For a further account of the/8. 


(37) they... 
(88) cloud .. fire.. 


same, see Num. ix. 15-23. 
it rested, so long did they rest. 
became luminous by nig 
and seasons. sight.. 


nigh 


up,’ however short or long the time 


t, the same cloud 


throughout 


e 2Ch. v. 14; Is. it. 
10; He. ix. %; J 


oO. 
ht: manifestations of God adapted to circumstancesji. 14; Col. ii. 9; Eph. 
srael, it was visible to all the camp. 


ii. 21, 22. 


. . journeys,’ through the wilderness to the promised land, Israel was under|; Nu. x. 11, 12. 


the protection and guidance of God. 


The cloud of glory. — God enters every open door: the tabernacle was fin-/2, F8: ot. 15; Pr. 


ished, then the cloud descended upon it. 


When our hearts are opened, Hel” 


comes in. The cloud of glory was a token of —I. Divine presence: God spake|h Ex. xiil. 21; Ne 


out of it. We have Christ, God manifest in the flesh. 


II. Divine protection. 


ix. 19; Ps. xxviii. 


4; 1 Jo. 1. 5; He. 


—1. Against enemies, at the passage of the sea; 2. Against the sun in the}xjj, 99 


wilderness (Ps. cv. 39; Ixxxiv. 11) We have Christ as a sh 
guidance: it led them. We have Christ and the Bible. 
Consider —1. His brightnessin the tabernacle; 2. His glory 
John’s visions; 4. Paul’s vision of heaven (2 Cor. xii. 1-4). 
dwelling among men. Conclusion—‘‘ Eye hath not seen 
neither have entered into the heart of man the things 
prepared for them that love Him.” — Fowler. 


ield. III. Divine 
IV. Divine glory. 
in the temple; 3. 


, nor ear heard, 
which God hath 


“Be not sudden; 
take God's work 
together, and do 


V. Christ’s futurelnot judge of it by 


parcels. It is, in- 
deed, all wisdom 
and righteousness; 
but we shall best 
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B.C. 1491. Cloud-canopy. -- As Rooke remarks, it was really a pillar of ‘fire, 7. e. a 
= lofty column of fiery light surrounded by a fleecy cloud, which in the day 
discern the beauty/time prevented the cloud being seen, just as any artificial light of our own 
of it when we look\can easily be hidden when the sun is shining, if we cover it round witha sereen 
when it shall be|Of muslin or of gauze-like paper. So in the day time Israel saw the symbol of 
fully finished, and|Jehovah’s presence in the semblance of a white cloud, and nothing more. But 
ree . eoehe at night, when darkness had succeeded to the glare of sunlight, the fiery core 
clearer view of itl0f the pillar shone out through the mist-like veil, and shed a moony radiance 
than we can havelover all the wilderness, — a clear, yet soft and mellowed light, which did not, 
Here pokey ones like the moon, wax and wane, but continued always the same. Image of Him 
will it then com|i2 whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead, softened and subdued by the 
mand!”—Letghton.'veil of His stainless humanity. — Adamson. 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS, 


Fs eR Bieiie 


alee — a eh. 


rtroduction. 


I. Title. Acc. te usual cust., the Hebs. call this, the 8d bk. of the Pentateuch, va-yikra 
(and he called) fr. its first word. In the LXX. it is named AecviriKoy (Levitikon), whence the 
Latinized form. Leviticus is the title in the Vulgate, and the title retained inthe A. V. The 
Gk. Leviticon means ‘‘ The Levitical Bk., or that wh. contains the laws by wh. the ministra- 
tions of the sucerdotal tribe of Levi were to be regulated.” (Blunt). II. Author. Tradition 
ascribes Leviticus to Moses as the author. This is not claimed by the book itself. What the 
book claims is that the substance of this book was revealed to Moses by the Lord. Seei.1; 
iv. 1; vi. 1, etc. The words ‘Jehovah spake unto Moses,” or their equivalent, occur more 
than fifty times in Leviticus. III. Period included in the history. ON MONTH, i. e., ‘fr. 
the erection of the Tab. to the numbering of the people who were fit for war; i. e., fr. the 
begin. of the 2nd yr. aft. Israel’s depart. fr. Egypt to begin. of the 2nd. mo. of the same yr. 
(Horne.) IV. Seope, etc. Containing a few historical matters, its chief purpose is ‘‘to 
record the laws concerning the sacrifices, ordinances, and institutions of that remarkable 
economy fr. wh. it derives its name. The established worship of the Hebs. was offering — not 
prayer, said or chanted, nor instrumental music, nor any like form of devotion— but the pre- 
senting to the Deity of certain articles of food and drink. This system of worship is not 
to be understood as having originated at the time to wh. the bk. refers.” ... Sacri- 
fices ‘‘constituted the prevailing form in wh. the spirit of devotion was taught to express 
itself fr. the very infancy of the race. But as they were ordained to enter largely into the 
dispensation now about to be established, they are in this book instituted, as it were, anew, 
placed upon their true foundation, and commanded with circumstances wh. gave them 
greater importance, and served to illustrate their typical meaning with more effect.” (Bush). 
«The Bk. of Lev. is of inestimable value as exhibiting, under an elaborate system of sym- 
bolism, the fundamental ideas on wh. the atoning work of Christ rests. The best comment- 
ary upon it is an inspired one, viz, the Ep. to the Hebs., fr. wh. we learn that this part of 
the law ‘ was a shadow of good things to come;’ and especially that the ceremonies of the 
great day of atonement were, all of them, prefigurative of corresponding realities under the 
Gospel.” (Litton.) 


Synopsis. 


(According to Bush and Horne) 

PART I.—Laws concerning sacrifices. 
1. Of the burnt-offerings.. i. cf. Heb. ix, 
26 x.14;1 Jo.i.7 
2. Of the meat-offerings............... ii. 
8. Of the peace-offerings. .. .iii. ef. Ep. ii. 
14-16; Ac. xiii. 47; Heb. v. 9, ix. 28. 
4. Of the sin-offerings. .iv., v. cf. Heb. xiii. 
11-13 
6. Of the trespass-offerings. . vi. vii. cf. Is. 
liii. 10; 2 Co. v. 21 
PART II.—Institution of the Priesthood. 
1. Consecration of Aaron and his sons. viii. 
2. Offerings at consecration of priests. .ix. 
8. Death of Nadaband Abihu.......... xs 
PART III.—Clean and unclean Animals. 
1. Specifications of clean and unclean. .xi. 
PART IV.—Laws concerning Purifica- 


tion. 
1. Of women after child-birth......... xii. 


2. Of persons infected with leprosy. .xiii., 
Kiv. 


8. Of persons having bad issues....... xv. 


PART V. — Various Regulations. 


1. Thegreat day of atonement. xvi. cf. 

Heb. ix. 7-12, 12-27 
2. The place of offering sacrifices. ...xvii. 
8. Things prohibited to be eaten......xvii. 
4. Incestuous connections...... ... xviii. 
5. Idolatry and other crimes. ..xix.-xxii. 


PART VI.—Laws concerning Festivals, 


Vows, and Tithes. 


1. The Sabbath, Passover, Pentecost, etc. 
xxiii. 
2. Rites relative to sacred festivals. .xxiv. 


8. Sabbatic year, vear of Jubilee, etc. . xxv. 

ef. Is. lxi. 1-8; Lu. iv. 19 
4. Prohibition of idolatry, etc....... xxvi. 
5. Vows, things devoted, etc....... xxvii. 
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Chap. i. 1-13. LEVITICUS. 279 
B..c. 1490. 
CHAPTER GTHE: FIRST: animals for 
sacrifice 
“ : a Nue xilsaitn 8F 
1—6. (1) And. continuation of former Book. Lord ealled, called to/He. iii. b. ee 
x. : 


Moses‘ so that he would hear ; summoned attention and spoke. out. . . taber- : He. 


nacle’, fulfilling promises. (8) without blemish, deformity, defects, 


e. 1. 17. 


disease. |¢ Ex. xxv. 22, 


own .. will. voluntarily and ‘‘ that he may be accepted before the Lord.”|¢ In this word 


(4) make atonement, to cover?, pe by bringing into right relation; the 
perfect animal representing the gift of the spirit and life of man before God 
or the true being and life of man in the keeping of God. 
the perquisite of the priest. — 

The burnt-offering. — Notice —I. The offering itself. It was the most ancient 
and dignified of all the sacrifices. 
sented. Notice the directions concerning — 1. 
of his own voluntary will,” etc.; 2. The offering : this was to be slain, and 
its blood ‘‘ round about upon the altar.” 
It cleansed — 1. 
ceremonially. — Simeon. 

Sacrificial animals.—Five animals are named in the Law as suitable for 
sacrifice ; the ox, the sheep, the goat, the dove and the pigeon. 


of notice that these were all offered by Abraham in the great sacrifice of the|% 


Covenant (see Gen. xv. 9). 


From ceremonial defilement really ; 2. From real defilement ne 


“atonement ‘! we 
are introduced to 
one of the key- 


(6) flay the hidejwords of _Leviti- 


cus, as indeed of 
the whole Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘ommonly, 


Il. The manner in which it was pre-as here, it means 
The offerer: ‘‘ he shall offer it)“ to cover” in a 


spiritual sense, 
that is, to cover 


III. The benefits resulting from it.|the sinful person 


the sight of 
he Holy God, who 
is *‘of purer eyes 
than to behold 


It is worthy|evil.” — Ez. Bib. 


2 Ch. xxix. 34, 
The priest shall 


It would appear that three conditions met in thej|xili it: for it was 


sacrificial quadrupeds: (1) they were clean according to the Law; (2) they/death for any man 


were commonly used as food, and being domesticated, (3) they formed part of 
the home wealth of the sacrificers.—Spk. Com. 


7—9. (7) fire, fr. heaven;/ never went out;7 common fire added by the 
priest at every sacrifice. lay .. fire, all things to be done acc. to prescribed 
tule. (8) shall lay, eéc., a hint that the preaching and teaching of Christ, the 
great Sacrifice, should be pursued in an orderly and thoughtful manner. 
(9) inwards . . water, our heart and actions need purification.« a.. fire, 
or, ‘‘an offering sent upwards, a sacrifice made by fire.” of... savour,‘ 
lit. an odor of rest. 

A sacrifice a sweet savor unto the Lord. — Consider why the burnt-offering 
was said to be ‘‘ of asweet savor unto the Lord.” It was so—1. Asa proof 
of the obedience of His people unte Him. They voluntarily gave the offering 
at His command. As a manifestation of their affection and reverence 
for Him. III. As asymbol of ‘‘ Christ representing this people in perfect conse- 
cration and entire self-surrender unto God ; in a word, in perfect obedience.” 
—Exp. Bib. 

Genuine consecration.—A personal friend asked Wendell Phillips not long 
before his death, ‘‘Mr. Phillips, did you ever consecrate yourself to God?” 
“« Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘ when I wasa boy, fourteen years of age, in the old 
church at the north end, I heard Lyman Beecher preach on the theme, ‘ You 
belong to God,’ and I went home after that service, threw myself on the floor 
in my room, with locked doors, and prayed, ‘O God, I belong to Thee ; take 
what is Thine own. I ask this, that whenever a thing be wrong it may have 
no power of temptation over me; whenever a thing be right it may take no 
courage to doit,’ From that day to this it has been so. Whenever I have 
known a thing to be wrong it has held no temptation. Whenever I have 
known a thing to be right it has taken no courage to do it.” —Bzb. Ill. 


10-13. (10) if. . floeks,/if of the kinds of animals of less value. ‘‘ Bullocks 
of course could only be offered by the wealthy. Hence the law now provides 
for those who could not afford so costly a sacrifice. They are to bring a lamb 
of the first year, which was the ordinary burnt-offering in the time of Christ, 
and nota goat. The directions given with regard to the burnt offering from 
bullocks equally apply to the burnt offering from the flock (vss. 10—18). 
They are therefore not repeated.” But in all cases whatever is brought must 
be without blemish‘ or the very best of its kind. (12, 13) see vss. 8, 9. 

The offering without blemish (v. 10).—I. To teach self-denial in matters of 
religion ; the best reserved for holy uses. Il. To produce feelings of profound 
reverence for the holiness of God. If the offering, how much more the offerer 
to be without blemish. III. To lead the thoughts onward to the Perfect 


Sacrifice. 


to offer his own 
sacrifice. So it is 
still for any to 
come to God 
otherwise than in 
and by Christ.’’ 
—Trapp. 


preparing 
he sacrifice 


Le. ix. 24, 
g Le. vi. 9—13, 
h Le. x. 22. 


i Eph. v. 2; Phil. 
iv. 18; Ge. viii. 21. 


The first words 
from Sinai had 
been the holy law, 
forbidding sin with 
threatening of 
wrath: the first 
words from the 
tent of meeting 
are words of 
grace, A contrast 
this which is itself 
a Gospel !” — Kel- 
logg. 


place of 
killing the 
sacrifice 


JIs. lili. 7. 


k Mal. i, 14; 
vi. 87. 


Jo. 


“The Hebrew ex- 
positors say that 
‘whatever sacrifice 
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B. Cc. 1490. Symbolic meaning of the north.—The north, in Scripture, seems connected 
was killed to the|\With such of the goverpmental attributes of God as are especially adverse to 
Southward of the|the dark vapors and corruptions of earth. Of the north it is said : ‘ And now 
altar was polluted|men see not the bright light which is in the clouds: but the wind passeth, and 
(Maimonides), andicleanseth them. Fair (golden) weather cometh out of the north : with God is 
bere Mos iene excellent majesty ” (Job xxxvii. 21, 22). And again, ‘‘ The north wind driveth 
bol of evil; as it isj|away rain” (Pr. xxv. 23). When Ezekiel was commissioned to testify against 
said in Jer. i, 14./the dark corruptions of Israel, and beheld the glory of God in contrast there- 
gout of the north) with, ‘Behold, a whirlwind came out of the north” (Ez. i. 4.) And when he 
forth;’ and that be-|\was taught the manner in which Israel met thes northward attributes of 
cause these sacri-|God, he was brought to the door of the inner gate of the temple that looketh 
fices were offered |toward the north, attd there was the seat of the image of jealousy, that pro- 
therefore the y|voketh to jealousy, occupying the northward gate of the altar to the exclusion 


were killed north of their God (Hz. viii. 3—5). — Newton. 
-ward of the altar.” 


Say tee fae 1417. (14) And... fowls: Divine condescension meets the case of the 


birds for the |poorest. turtle-doves, prob. the common turtle (turtur auritus). pigeons, 
sacrifice prob. the blue rock pigeon (columba schimperi): wild birds, yet selected. 
@ Ps, xxii. 8. cxlv.|(15) wring . . head, rather, pinch it with his nail: not separate it fr. rest of 
17;1Pe.1. 15, 16. |hody. (16) pluek . . erop,* etc., to render the sacrifice clean. (17) wood 
“ Out of the fruit]. . fire, etc., see vss. 8, 9. 

of our everal| Symbolic meaning of the east.—The east is the quarter that is especially con- 
ees oceuInected with the glory of the God of Israel. ‘ Afterward he brought me to 
set apart especi-|the gate, even the gate that looketh toward the east: and behold the glor of 
ally for God, not/the God of Israel came from the way of the east, and His voice was like a 
Qnty that which 'snoise of many waters, and the earth shined with His glory ” (Ezek. xliii. 1, 2). 
finest of the|Lhe east wind alsc is continually mentioned in the Scripture as that which 
wheat, but that/withereth and drieth up the powers of nature. ‘‘ An east wind shall come 
Which has cost us!— the wind of the Lord shall come up from the wilderness, and his spring shall 


—Kellogg. become dry, and his fountain shall be dried up” (Hos. xiii. 15).— Newton. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


the meat- i—6. (1) offers . . offering, lit. “make oblation of a meat (. e. food) 
offering offering.” fine flour, specification of quality, not quantity. (2) his.. 

thereof, as a portion of the gift to ts offered. memorial, 7. e., the handful. 
ae The Lord says, if (3) Pemnant . . sons, the napa otter uses in part for the sustentation 
tho herd let it b\0f the priesthood. (4) Oven, prob. earthenware and portable. unleavened 
of the best. But|. . Oil, usually baked on the outside of the oven. (5) pan, or flat plate. 


man saya, Bly cowai(6) part, break. — 
Durham stowk|. L2e meat-offering .— The word which in the original uniformly stands for 


My ger At e the Boeiek ss ea Ae ee Hd Gale iC hey nearest amen, < -offering ") 
ou own and|primarily means simply ‘‘ a present,” and is often properly so translated in the 
pee Pane Old Testament. Note.—I. As the burnt-offering pecan taal the consecration 
igeons are of|°f the life, the person, to God, so the meal-offering represented the consecra- 
P ancy breed: Iition of the fruit of his labors. II. As in the case of the burnt-offering, the 
gon Mathes ae meal-offering also must be brought unto the Lord by the offerer himself. The 
But there is ajConsecration of our works, like the consecration of our persons, must be our 
sickly pigeon, andjown voluntary act. III. Not only must the meal-offering consist of the prod- 
oer ac ucts of the soil, but of such alone as grow, not spontaneously, but by culti- 
fee ai Steribg. vation, and thus represent the result of man’s labor.—Eap. Bib. ; 
And the close-| Hastern ovens. — Mr. Jackson, in his journey overland from India gives an 
fisted Reiterereses account of an Eastern oven. The oven is usually about fifteen inches wide at 
meget y, andOp, and gradually widening to the bottom. It is heated with wood, and 
asses in his shab-|when sufficiently hot, and perfectly clear from the smoke, having 
b y, CL ee aS but clear embers at the bottom, which continue to reflect 
flikonineof bisette great heat, they prepare the dough in a large bowl, and mould the 
to the ‘widow’s|cCakes to the desired size on a board, or stone, placed near the oven 
mn i tes.’’’—Trum-|After they have kneaded the cake to a proper consistence, they pat it a little, 
. then toss it about with great dexterity in one hand, till it is as thin as they 
choose to make it. They then wet one side of it with water, at the same-time 
wetting the hand and arm with which they put it into the oven. ‘The side of 
the cake adheres fast to the side of the oven, till it is sufficiently baked, when 
if not paid proper attention to, it would fall down among theembers. If they 


were not exceedingly quick at this work, the heat of the oven would burn 
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21h 


their arms ; but they perform it with such amazing dexterity, that one woman 


B. ©. 1490. 


will continue keeping three or four cakes in the oven at once, till she has done the Saked 


baking.—Pazton. 


7—11. (% offering. . 
baked on a flat plate being the second. 


individuals, were of five kinds, consisting of some preparation of flour ; as 
1, Fine flour unbaked. 2. Flour baked in a pan or ona flat plate. 
baked ina frying pan. 4. Flour baked in an oven. 
cake like a wafer.” 
8) he. . altar to sig. that it is a sincere offering. 
All the Lord’s, but a liberal portion to be used as support for God’s minister. 
ing servants. (11) honey’: this like leaven, 
produce fermentation and was often poisonous or intoxicating. 
The priest’s portion.—It was to be—I. The people’s gift. 
to the Divine will: 2. Respect for the priest’s office. i. 
offering : ‘‘ that which is left.” 


12—16. (12) as first-fruits: : honey and leaven may be made useful as an 
oblation of first-fruits, but not with things which they are likely to corrupt or 
spoil. but. . savour, see v.11. (13) Salt,? the opposite to leaven, as it 
serves fr. putrefaction and corruption. 
incorruptible. (14) green. . fire, to admit of their being ground. (15) oil 
. . frankincense, ‘sig. the graces of God in Christ and His members, and 
the sweet odor of His oblation for us.” 

“Lessons to us from the meat-offering. 1. To give to God of the worldly 
goods which God has given to us (1) freely, (2) cheerfully, (8) loyally. Our 
wong t must not be self-ostentation, nor the praise of men, nor our own grati- 

cation. 
over us, and openly profess our loving submission to them. This throws a 


In—1. Obedience} , 
The residue of thel,} 


By our offering to God we must recognize God’s claims|Most 


meat-offering 


ying pan‘: third kind of meat offering, thatia ‘ There is in use 
be “‘The meat-offerings which were not/among 
commanded by the divine law, but were the votive or voluntary .oblations of 


the Bed- 
ouins and others a 

earthen 
somewhat 


shallow 
vessel 


8. Flour resembling a fry- 
5. Flour made into a thin ing pan, and which 


both for 
frying and for bak- 


(10) that. . left see 8.jing one sort of 


read.’’— Bush. 


Gal. v. 9; Mk. 


was used in olden times tolviij, 15. Lu. xii. 1: 


1Co. v. 8. 


9, “ Signifyin 
the perpetua 
benefits of 
Christ’s death to 
all believers.”’— 
Trapp. 


re-|the offering of 
salt. . covenant, so called bec.|first-fruits . 


c Ex. xxii. 29; Le. 
xxii. 10; Pr. iii. 9, 
10 ; Ma. vi. 33, 


d Ac. ii. 273; Mk. 
ix. 49; Col. iv. 6. 


instructive 
it is to observe 
that the meal offer- 


new light on the practice of almsgiving in the weekly offertory of th Church.|ings were not to be . 
2. To give a hearty and loyal service to God in other respects besides alms-loffered alone: a 


aoe such as obedience to his commandments, doing his will on earth.”— 
. Com. 

The sacrifice to be salted.—The contrast in which ‘‘salt” is here set with 
“honey” (v. 11) sufficiently indicates its meaning. If our characters have it, 
they savor of God, not of men. ‘‘Let your speech be always with 

ce, seasoned with salt.” The Holy Ghost, whom Christ sent as 
re (‘He [Christ] shall baptise with the Holy Ghost and with fire”), is 
the agent through whom all Christ’s believing people are ‘‘salted,”—‘‘ Every 
one shall be salted with fire.” Through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
there have been implanted in us powers of apprehension and discrimination 
which are as the holy fire; and in virtue of this a Divine savor is communi- 
cated to us. When this ‘‘ salt” is transfused into our deeds, then, through 
Christ, they can be accepted on God’s altar, and are called ‘‘sacrifices.” ‘To 
do good and to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” Thus we can understand our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Every one [i. €. every 
erson] must be salted with fire—every sacrifice must be salted with salt.” 
The person is salted first ; salt is found in his actions afterwards. In thus ex- 
plaining these words (Mk. ix. 49) I confine them to believers only.— Newton. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


bloody sacrifice, a 
burnt-offering or 
sin-offering, must 
always precede. 
How vividly this 
brings before us 
the truth that it is 
only when first our 
persons have been 
cleansed by aton- 
ing blood, and thus. 
and therefore con- 
secrated unto God, 
that the consecra- 
tion and accept- 
ance of our works 
is possible.—Hap. 


1—5. (1) peace-offering,: indicating a desire to be at peace with God andithe peace- 


men and so looking to what is called prosperity. (2) shall. . hand. ‘‘The 
imposition of hands in this case differed from the same ceremony in the 
sacrifice of the holocaust in this, that over the head of the peace-offering there 
was no confession of sins, but merely the uttering of praise and supplication 
to God."—Bush. (3) fat .. inwards,/ etc., by us called the suet ; the choicest 
and best part. (4) kidneys, supposed to be the seats of lust. (5) burn. 
sacrifice, kidneys burnt prob. tc enforce the duty of self-mortification. 
The peace-offering.—Designed—I. ‘‘To express the conception of friend- 
ship, peace, and fellowship with God as secured by the shedding of atoning 
blood.” II. To express a sincere and entire cessation of hostility to God. 


offering 


e Is. ix. 6; Mic. v. 
5; Jer. xxix. 11; 
a v.1; Lu. xix. 
8. 


‘if ‘* Hearty thanks 


must be given to 
God: such as 
cometh not from 
the roof of the 


mouth, but the 
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B. C. 1490. 


root of the heart. 
An airy ‘God be 
thanked ’ profiteth 
not. ‘Sing with 
grace in your 
hearts’ is the best 
tune to any psalm. 
The voice which is 
made in the mouth 
is nothing so sweet 
as that which 
comes from the 
depth of the 
breast.”’--Trapp. 


mode of sacri- 
ficing the 
peace-offering 


als. xlii.1; He. vii 
QUIS eX XXI eh 

b Rev. v. 6. 

c1 Pet. i. 19 


“The offerings 
were to be eaten, 
by the offerer, be- 
fore Jehovah at 
the central sanctu- 
ary; he was to in- 
clude in this sacri- 
ficial feast all the 
members of his 
family, and any 
Levite that might 
be stopping with 
him; and he was 
to make the feast 
an occasion o 
holy joy before 


the Lord.’—Exp.|H 
B. 


a Le. vii, 23-25, 
Ezek. xxxiv. 3; De 


xii. 16; Ge. ix. 4; 1}: 


Sa. xiv. 32, 


God is ever to be 
served first and 
with the best that 
we have. ‘All the 
fat is the Lord’s.” 


A sacrifice of peace.—The ‘‘ peace-offerings” to which this chapter relates, 
were, like the burnt-offerings and meat-offerings, the voluntary offerings of 
the people. They were either intended to testify thankfulness for blessings 
already received, in which view they are called ‘‘ thank-offerings” in Cover- 
dale’s translation ; or were else votive, being offered with prayer for future 
blessings. No doubt they were sometimes bothin one. The offerings might 
be either of animals, or of flour, or dough. The distinction between this and 
the ‘‘ burnt offerings” as to animals, was, that either males or females might 
be offered in this, but onlv males in the other ; and that, in this the whole 
was not consumed on the altar, as in the burnt offering. Only the fat parts 
were so consumed. <A small portion was appropriated to the priest, the rest 
being allowed to the offerer and his guests as an offering feast.—Kitto. 


6—11. (6) he. . blemish,? see i. 3. 


(7) lamb,* a sheep in its prime. (8) 
lay . . hand, seei.4. blood: .. altar, this may sig. that ‘ plenteous re- 
demption” by ‘‘the blood of sprinkling.” (9) the. . rump, better, the whole 
fat tail (so also Exod. xxix. 22; Lev. vii. 3; viii. 25 ;.ix. 19). ‘‘The sheep of 
Syria and Palestine were, and still are, the broad-tailed species, the broad part 
often weighing fifteen pounds and upwards. In young animals, the substance 
of the tail, which consists of marrow and fat, tastes like marrow, and it is 
used by the Arabs for cooking instead of butter.” (11) food. . Lord, that wh. 
would Se choicest food for man yields most satisfaction as an offering to God. 

Feeding upon Christ. — ‘‘ It is true that the offerer, in the first instance, had 
brought the victim; but prior to the feasting he had already given the victim 
to God, to be offered in expiation for sin. From that time the victim was 
no longer, any part of it, his own property, but God’s. God having received 
the offering, now directs what use shall be made of it; a part shall be burned 
upon the altar; another part He gives to the priests, His servants; with the 
remaining part He now feasts the worshipper. * * * Letushold fast then to 
this deepest thought of the peace-offering, a truth toolittle understood even by 
many true believers. The very Christ who died for our sins, if we have by 


¢|faith accepted his atonement and have been for His sake forgiven, is now 


: é : Let us make use of 
im, daily feeding upon Him, that so we may live and grow unto the life 
eternal !”—Kellogg. 


given us by God for the sustenance of our purchased life. 


12—17. (12—16) if. . goat, same course pursued as in case of lamb, except 
as to the rump, see vv. 7—11. (17) perpetual statute,? esp. in regard to the fat. 

Why the peace-offerings were confined to these three kinds—oaen, sheep, 
goats. —1. All these were a figure of Christ, He indeed was that Peace-offer- 
ing whereby God is reconciled to us: the ox resembles His fortitude; the sheep 
His innocence; the goat, because He took our flesh, like unto sinful flesh. 
2. Some apply them to the divers qualities of the offerers; the ox signifying 
the workers and keepers of the law; the sheep, the simple; the goats, the 
penitent. 3. But the true reason why these beasts are prescribed only for 
peace-offerings, not turtle-doves or pigeons, as in the burnt-offerings, is 


sins of 
ignorance 


of the priest 
e Job x, 6, xiii. 23; 
Ps. xix. 12,-xxxii. 
5; Ro. xiv. 23; 1Jo. 
ti. 1, 2. 

J He. vii. 22-28; 
Re. i. 5, 6. 


because they could not rightly declare their gratitude to Ged in giving things 
of no value.—Bib. Til. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


-—6, (2) ignorance,’ R.V., “unwillingly.” Ignorance may or may not be 
an excuse for sin. Some will to stay ignorant when. they have the o por- 
tunity and have been commanded to know. Unintentional ignorance will not 
save from consequences. When a course of transgression is revealed we 
should begin to make amends and get right incharacter. (8) priest. . people, 
‘“‘the sins of teachers are the teachers of sins.”—Trapp. young betloe a 
little larger than a calf. (4) bring, etc.,/ see i. 3, 4. (5, 6) take. . blood, note 
diff. betw. use of the blood now and at other times; comp. vss. 25, 30, 34, with 
vss. 6, 7, 17, 18. sprinkle. .sanetuary, acc. to some on the floor in front of 
the vail, while others say on the vail itself. 

The priest’s sin of ignorance. —I. Priests not infallible. II. But when 
guilty of sin more culpable han others. II. Under special orders to be holy as 


bearing the vessels of the Lord. IV. Greatness of their sin suggested by the 
greatness of their atonement. 
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Salvation for sinners.— Mr. Moody Stuart somewhere tells us that he 
once talked with a woman who was in great trouble about her sins. He 
urged upon her very strongly that passage, ‘‘This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,” 
and he noticed that she seemed to find a quiet relief in a gentle flow of tears. 
Meeting her the next day, and seeing her smiling face, and finding her full of 
rest in the Lord, he asked, ‘‘ What was it wrought your deliverance?” ‘ Oh,” 
she said, ‘‘it was that text, ‘Jesus came to save sinners.’” ‘' Did you know 
that before?” said Mr. Stuart. Yes, she knew the words before, but she 
found that in her heart of hearts she had believed that Jesus came to save 
saints, and not sinners.—Bib. JIl. 


7—12. (7) priest, the priest was frail like the rest of the people. Though 
anointed to perform the functions of a high office he needed purification. 
upon. . horns, each of the four horns of the golden altar. Great care was 
taken that even the altar should be kept pure and that the idea of purity 
should prevail in connection with everything. ‘‘ According to the practice 
which obtained in the time of Christ, the priest began by putting the blood 
first on the north-east horn, then on the north west, then on the south-west, 
and, lastly, on the south-east horn. 
bow] at the sprinkling of each horn, and wiped his finger on the edge of the 
bowl between the separate sprinklings, as the blood which remained on his 
finger from one horn was not deemed fit to be put on the other.” (S8—10) fat, 
“the best part due to God.” (11) skin. . bullock, comp. i. 6, in this case he 
skin, etc., to be burned. (12) carry. . place,* a public burning would convey 
a deep impression of the greatness of the priest’s sin. 

The blood in its influence upon prayer, — ‘‘ Horns signify power, and the 
explanation of the symbol is that there is no power in intercessory prayer 
apart from the blood of expiation. 1. Remember, first, that the intercession 
of Christ Himself is based upon His atonement. 2. You and I are to offer 
incense upon this golden altar by our daily intercession for others, but our 
plea must always be the atoning blood of Jesus. 3. And, as this must be the 

lea of our intercession, so it must be our impulse in making intercession. 
This smearing of the horns of the altar with blood is meant to give us very 
great encouragement and assurance whenever we come to (God in prayer.”— 
Spurgeon. 


13—17. (13) whole. . ignorance,’ heedlessly, thoughtlessly. and. . assem- 
bby, 7.e., the people themselves unconscious at the time that they have sinned. 
(14) known, by reflection or by consequences. (15) elders, the chiefs of the 
people, seventy in number. (16) thee. . anointed, see v. 3. (17) priest, etc., 
see v. 6. 

“A whole community may sin ignorantly when, 1. It unwittingly obeys 
unrighteous human laws. 2. When it misinterprets a righteous Divine law. 
8. When it is misled by the incorrect interpretations of its leaders. 4. When 
it is unaware of the existence of the law.”— Preacher's Com. 

The fate of ignorance. — Now, while I was gazing upon all these things, I 
turned my head to look back, and saw Ignorance coming up to the river side; 
but he soon got over and that without half the difficulty which the 
other two men met with. When he was coming up to the gate, he looked up 
to the writing that was above, and then began to knock, supposing that 
entrance should have been quickly administered to him; but he was asked by 
the men that looked over the top of the gate, Whence come you and what 
would you have? He answered, I have eat and drank in the presence of the 
King, and He has taught in our streets.” Then they asked for his certificate, 
that they might go in and show it to the King; so he fumbled in his bosom for 
one and found none. Then said they, You have none! but the man answered 
never a word. Then they took him up and carried him through the air to the 
door that I saw on the side of the hill, and put him in there. Then I 
saw that there was a way to hell even from the gates of heaven, as well as 
from the City of Destruction. — Bunyan. 


18—21. Regulations same as those prescribed in the sin-offering for the high 
priest himself in vs. 5-12. i 

Ignorance of one’s own heart.—‘‘ After all, Ido not hate God. No, sir; you 
will not make me believe that. Iam asinner, I know,and do many wicked 


He dipped his finger in the blood of the}, , 


B.c 1490, 


a He. xifi. 11, 12: 
Zech xiii. 1; Jo. 
xix. 16-18. 


“Every detail of 
e ceremony 
speaks of God’s 
hatred of sin, and 
the blessings 
which man there- 
by loses, and the 
need for entire de- 
votion of the vic- 
tim that is to 
atone for sin 
Nothing must be 
left, lest it should 
defile.” — Pulpit 
Com. 


sins of 
ignorance 


of the people 


b Le, xxii. 14;1Sa. 
xiv. 33: Ro. iii. 
12, 

c He, ix. 


“Thy ignorance in 
unrevealed mys- 
teries is the mo- 
ther of a saving 
faith, and thy 
understanding in 
revealed truths is 
the mother of a 
sacred knowledge; 
understand not, 
therefore, that 
thou mayest be- 
lieve, but believe 
that thou mayest. 
understand; un- 
derstanding is the 
wages of a lively 
faith, and faith is 
the reward of an 
humble ignor- 
ance ’’—Quarles. 


“The common 
people, in all lands, 


jare the great ma- 


pore of the popu- 
ation; but no one 
is to imagine that, 
because he is a 
single individual, 
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of no importance, 
in a multitude, he 


things; but, after all, I have a good heart—I don’t hate God.” Such was the 
language of a prosperous worldling. He was sincere, but sadly deceived. A 
few months afterwards, that God, who had given him so many good things, 


shall therefore, if|crossed his path in an unexpected manner. A fearful torrentswept down the 
he sin, escape thelvajley, and threatened destruction to this man’s large flour mill. A crowd 
Dtvine eye, as it 2 c Ss fe 3 » = 

were, in a crowd.”|were watching it, in momentary expectation of seeing it fall, while the owner, 


—Kellogg. standing in the midst of them, was cursing God to His face, and pouring out 

the most horrid oaths. He no longer doubted or denied that he hated God. 
sins of But nothing in that hour of trial came out of his mouth which was not pre- 
ignorance viously in his heart.—Spurgeon. 


of the ruler 22-26. (22) ruler. ignorance, third instance considered. There were 
“Thus, the rulerjthree kinds of offerings, all of which were probably known and _ practiced 
was to bring a vic-lamong the Israelites before the giving of the Law, the burnt-offering, the 
tim of less yalue/meat-offering, the peace-offering (i. 1-17; ii. 1-16; iii. 1-17) all of which 
riest or the col-|also appear to have been left, in their observance, to the voluntary spirit; 
lective congrega-|hence the sin-offering and the trespass-offering are introduced as something 


tion; but it must 
still be of more 
value than that of 
@ private person , 
for his responsi- 
bilty, if less than 
that of the officer 
of religion, is dis- 
tinctly proster than 
that of a mau in 
rivate life.”’—Kel- 
09g. 


sins of 
ignorance 


of a common 


person 

a Prov. xxi. 9: 1 
Jo. iii, 4, i. 8-10. 
He, ix. 22. 


**Tgnorance lies at 
the bottom of 
all human knowl- 
edge, and _ the 
deeper we pene- 
trate the nearer 
we arrive unto it. 
For what do we 
truly know, or 
what can we 
clearly affirm, of 
any one of those 
important things 
upon which all 
our reasonings 
must of necessity 
be built, — time 
and space, life 
and death, mat- 
ter and mind?” 
—Colton. 


the sin 
offering 

b Jo. i. 29; Gal. i. 
4: He. ix. 26-28. 


“Tt is impossible 
to make peuple 
understand their 
ignorance, for it 
requires knowl- 
edge to perceive 


new and requisite. The three instances of sinning inadvertently or unwit- 
ingly are those, first, of the priest, second, of the congregation, third, of the 
ruler. 

The ruler’s sin of ignorance.--I. That he should sin from such a cause may 
well excite surprise, see Ac. iii. 17. II. That the relative guilt of his sin 
should be marked by corresponding atonement. Comp. the sacrifice in this 
case with that of v. 28. : 

The possibility of ignorance in the most constant hearers.—Samuel Wesley 
visited one of his parishioners as he was upon his dying bed—a man who had 
never missed going to church in forty years. ‘‘ Thomas, where do you think 
your soul will go B. “Soul! Soul!” said Thomas. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Mr. 
Wesley. ‘‘Do you not know what your soul is ?” ‘“‘ Ay, surely,” said Thomas, 
‘“Whry, it is a little bone in the back that lives longer than the hody.” “So 
much,” says John Wesley, who related it on the authority of Dr. Lupton, 
who had it from his father, ‘‘ had Thomas learned from hearing sermons, and 
exceedingly good sermons, for forty years.”—Wakeley. 


27—31. (27) And.. people,* fourth ‘instance adduced is that of any one 
of the people of the fund, as this phrase is rendered in Lev. xx. 2, 4; 2 Kings 
ix. 18, 19, xvi. 15. That is, any member of the congregation, whether he be 
a private Israelite, ordinary priest, or Levite, in contradistinction to the afore- 
mentioned high priest and ruler.” 

An essential act in the sacrifice—Observe that in allfour cases there was 
one thing which was never left out, ‘‘ He shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
sin-offering.” 1. That act signified confession. 2. The next thing meant by 
it was acceptance. 3. The next meaning of it was transference. 4. This was 
a personal act.—Spurgeon. 

All can lean on Christ.—The Puritans speak of faith as a recumbency, a 
leaning. It needs no power to lean; it is a cessation from our own strength, 
and allowing our weakness to depend upon another’s power. Let no man say, 
“T cannot lean ;” it is not a question of what you can do, buta confession of 
what you cannot do, and a leaving of the whole matter with Jesus. 


32--35. (32) lamb,® better a sheep. (See chap. iii.7.) ‘Those who were 
unable to bring a goat might offer a female sheep, as the less valuable animal, 
provided it was without blemish. Though the ritual is the same as with the 
goat (vss. 29-81), yet the sheep is treated separately, because of the fat tail, 
which had to be burned. (See chap. iii, 12.)” 

Ignorance of religion.—Ignorance of the price of pearls makes the idiot 
slight them. Ignorance of the worth of diamonds makes the fool choose a 
pebble before them. Ignorance of the satisfaction learning affords--that 
makes the peasant despise and laugh at it; and we very ordinarily see how 
men tread and trample on those plants which are the greatest restoratives, 


it; and therefore 
he that can per- 
ceive it hath it 
not.”—J. Taylor 


because they know not the virtue of them; and the same may justly be affirmed 
of religion--the reason why men meddle no more with it is because they 
are not acquainted with the pleasantness of it.—Hornest. 


Chap. v. 1—13. LEVITICUS. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1--6. (1) And .. witness,* R. V., “ And if any one sin, in that he heareth the 
voice of adjuration, he being a witness.” The lawgiver now proceeds to set 
forth the trespass-offering which every Israelite is to bring when he has vio- 
lated certain precepts herein specified. The first instance adduced is that of 
failing to come forward as witness after the judicial adjuration has been 
uttered. It was the duty of every member of the community to aid the 
authorities in maintaining the integrity of the Divine law. Hence, when an 
offence was committed which the constituted tribunals were unable to bring 
home to the offender for want of evidence, a solemn adjuration was addressed 
by the judge to individual members, to a district, or to the whole community. 
If after such an adjuration, any one who was cognizant of the offence failed 
to come forward to testify what he knew, he was considered in the sight of 
God as participating in the transgression which he had thus concealed.” 
—Handy Com. 

The sin and trespass offerings compared.—We will—I. Compare these two 
offerings together. They agree in many things; but they differ in—1. The 
occasions on which they were offered. The sin-offering was for something 
done amiss through ignorance or infirmity; the trespass-offering for sins 
committed through inadvertence or the power of temptation ; 2. The circum- 
stances attending their offering. II. State what they were both designed to 
teach us. 1. That sin, however venial it may appear to us, is no light evil ; 
2. That there may be much guilt attaching where there is but little suspicion 
of it; 3. That the moment we see that we have sinned, we should seek for 
mercy in God’s appointed way; 4. That we never can be truly penitent for 
sin, if we are not desirous also to repair it to the utmost of our power.—C. 
Simeon. 

Sin must be fully confessed.—Cover sin over aS much as we may, and 
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duty of 
witnesses 


a Ps. xe.. 8, iv. 4; 
1 Ki. viii. 31, 323 
Pr. xxix. 24; Mic. 
vi. 8. 


Bush continues, 
‘*The form of the 
confession was 
substantially this: 
‘I have sinned; I 
have done iniquity~ 
I have trespassed, 
and have done thus 
and thus: and do 
return my repent- 
ance before thee; 
and with this I 
make atonement,’ 
The animal was 
then considered to 
bear vicariously 
the sins of the per- 
son who brought 
i ? 


“Make no vows to 


smother it down as carefully as we can, it will break out. Many years ago 
the packet ship Poland was bound for Havre, with a cargo of cotton on board. 
By some singular accident the cotton took fire clear down in the hold. The 
captain, finding that he could not reach the fire, undertook to smother it ; but 
in vain. Then he caulked down the hatchways ; but the deck grew so hot that 
neither passengers nor crew could stand on it. At length he fired a signal 
gun in distress, put all his people into the boats, and left the doomed ship to 
her fate. He watched her as she ploughed gallantly through the waves, with 
all her canvas on ; but ere she sunk below the horizon, the fire burst forth in 
ashee of flame tothe mast-head. That ill-fated packet, carrying the fatal 
fire in her own hold, is a vivid picture of the moral condition of thousands of 
men and women. They cover their sins by all manner of concealments ; but 
the deadly thing remains underneath in the heart, and if it does not burst 
forth in this world, it will in the next.—T. L. Cuyler. 


7—10. (Vif. able, ability and circumstances of the transgressor always 
mercifully considered. Poverty has its compensations and so has helplessness. 
8-10, see i. 15. 

If God expects of us only what we can render—I. Then none are exempt 
from Hisservice. Doves and pigeons were accepted where lambs could not be 
furnished. II. Then His service is perfect freedom. God expects voluntary 
cheerful gifts, not simply from a sense of duty but from impulses of a generous 
love.— Preacher’s Com. 

Pigeons in the East.—Pigeons were so plenteous in Palestine and the neighbor- 
ing countries. that he must have been poor indeed who could not afford a pair. 
Adrichomius, the traveler, tells us that there was a single tower to the south 
of Jerusalem in which 5,000 doves nestled. Maundrell also remarks of Kef- 
teen, in Syria, that ‘‘ the adjacent fields abounding with corn give the inhabit- 
ants great advantage for breeding pigeons, insomuch that you here find more 
dove-cotes than other houses.” —Bush. 


11—13 (11) not.. being, ‘‘ The benign consideration for the poor, and the 
desire not to mulct them too heavily for their frailties, are here still more 
evinced in the statute before us. If anyone is so impoverished that the offer- 


forbear this or 
that; it shows no 
great strength,and 
makes thee ride 
behind thyself.” — 
Fuller. 


‘““If a poor man 
brought the wblae 
tion of the rich, 
he was accepted; 
but if the rich 
brought the obla- 
tion of the poor, 
he was not ac- 


cepted.” — Maé- 
monides. 
“Rashi observes 


that as there were 
ree classes of 
men, the rich, the 
poor, and the very 
poor; so there are 
three kinds of of- 
ferings prescribed 
in this chapter, 
adapted to the cir- 


ing of two birds would press too heavily upon him, he might bring the tenth 
part of an ephah of fine flour, a little less than half a gallon.” 


cumstances of 
these several 
classes .’_—Bush. 
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‘* God does not love 
us because atone- 
ment has beeu 
made, but atone- 
ment has been 
made because the 
father loved us, 
and sent His Sou 
to be the propitia 
tion for our sins.’ 
—Exp. B. 


the trespass- 
offering 


a Le. xxvii. 25. 
‘““G@od_ claims 


His tithe; His first- 
fruit, and the ful 


filment of all 
vows. It was a 
lesson for that 


time; it is no less a 
lesson for our 
time.’’ — Exp. bid. 


“Debt is debt by 
whomsoever owed. 
If aman have ap- 
propriated a hun- 
dred pounds of 
another man’s 
money, the moral 
obligation of that 


debt cannot be 
abrogated by 
bankrupt law 


allowing him to 
compromise at ten 
shillings in the 
pound. The law 
of man may indeed 
release him from 
liability to prose- 
cution, but no law 
can discharge such 
a man from the 
unalterable obliga- 
tion to pay penny 
for penny, farthing 
for farthing. 
There is no bank- 
rupt law in_ the 
kingdom of God.” 
—Kellogg. 


ORES wiv..12's-) Ps: 
xix. 12; Lu. xii. 
48; 1 Ti. i. 13. 


c Ezra x. 2; Ro. 
vii. 7.—12. 


breach of trust 


d Ac. v. 3, 4; Le. 
ixw12) eyo wiv: 
20; Col, fii. 9. 


that thou never 
trust any friend o 


‘“*Take special over 


LEVITICUS, Chap. vi. 1—7. 

Divine jealousy and consideration.—I. Without regard to human circum- 
stances, confession of and atonement for sin shall be made. II. With a due 
regard to human circumstances, the atonement shall be within the means of 
the trespasser. III. Atonement for each needful and possible. 

‘*God is none the less just, that He is love; and none the less holy, that He 
is merciful ; and in His nature, as the Most Just and Holy One, lies this neces- 
sity of the shedding of blood in order to the forgiveness of sin, which is 
impressively symbolized in the unvarying ordinance of the Levitical law, 
that as a condition of the remission of sin, the blood of the sacrlfice must be 
presented, not before the sinner but before Jehovah.””— Kellogg. 


14—16. (14, 15) holy .. Lord, defects in his religious life, as wrong offer- 
ings, or offerings with blemishes, etc. estimation, valuation. by.. sanctu- 
ary,* a fine, a money compensation. (16) he.. amends, restitution. shall. . 
thereto, over and above the value to make the amends complete. 

Restitution demanded as the condition of pardon.—Unlike the sin-offering, 
the ‘‘ trespass-offering’’ must not be presented until reparation had been 
made. 1. Satisfaction was to precede sacrifice. God says, ‘‘ Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice.” 2. In Christ’s obedient life satisfaction did precede 
sacrifice. Having perfectly satisfied the Divine requirements in His life, He 
bore man’s merited punishment for long disobedience. 3. Divine forgiveness 
differs essentially from connivance at man’s sin. Hecannotsanction iniquity, 
but He can blot it out.”—Preacher’s Com. 

A debtor to God.—Man a debtor to God! a debtor for service each day due, 
but no day ever fully and perfectly rendered! in gratitude for gifts, too often 
quite forgotten, oftener only paid inscanty part! Just asthe servant who is set 
to do his master’s work, if, instead, he takes that time to do his own work, is 
debtor to the full value of the service of which his master is thus defrauded, 
so stands the case between the sinner and God. Just as with the agent who 
fails to make due returns to his principal on the moneys committed to him 
for investment, using them instead for himself, so stands the case between 
God and the sinner who has used his talents, not for the Lord, but for himself, 
or has kept them laid up, unused, in a napkin. Thus, in the New Testament, 
as the correlate of this representation of Christ as a guilt-offering, we find sin 
again and again se forth as a debt which is owed from man to God. So, in 
the Lord’s prayer we are taught to pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts,”— Kellogg. 


17—19. (17) though. . not’. This is sometimes called (Canonical Exposi- 
tion of the Second Temple) ‘‘the doubtful offering” to distinguish it from 
the one enacted in vss. 14--16, or ‘‘ the certain offering.” This offering is to 
be brought when a man merely suspects that he has used things which be- 
longed to the Lord, though he may not remember what they were. (19) 
certainly . . Lord, hence the sacrifice must be offered and the confession 
made to Him. 

The Lord’s mind and judgment.—I. By the Divine declaration that sins of 
ignorance are really sins the commandment of God is honored. II. By 
the teaching of the text the conscience is aroused. 1. Our ignorance is 
evidently very great. 2%. The ignorance of very many persons is to a large 
degree wilful. III. By the grand and awful truth of the text the sacrifice 
is endeared—Spurgeon. 

‘‘ Ignorance may be culpable.—Some years ago through the mistake of a 
signalman an accident took place on a Metropolitan Railway, by which 
several persons lost their lives, At the inquiry it transpired that the signal- 
man had in his possession a book of instructions which if they had been 
attended to the accident could not have occurred, but this book he confessed 
he had never read, hence the terrible accident. How many of the sins of 
professing Christians may be traced to similar culpable ignorance !”—Bib. Ill. 


CHAPTER THH SIXTH. 


i—7. (1-2)commit. . Lord,* violation of the rights of a neighbor’s prop- 
erty is trespass against the Lord. fellowship, lit. something placed in the 
hand, deposit trust; may also mean partnership. (5) add.. fifth, shall 
make restitution and pay fine of fifth to person defrauded. 

Breach of confidence.—-I. Note some examples of this sin. 1. Injury to, 


Chap. vi. 818. LEVITICUS, 
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or loss of borrowed goods, see 2 Ki. vi. 5; 2. Retaining a found article, know- 
ing, or not seeking, the owner; 3. Obtaining property under false pretences. 
Il. Effects of this sin. 1. Diminishes the trust men should have in each 
other ; 2. Lessens the stock of general kindness, see Ma. v. 42; 3. Fosters a 
spirit of dishonesty. III. The Divine view of this sin. 1. Reparation to be 
made to man ; 2. Confession and atonement to be made to God. 

Turkish as ee Aad aie relates, in his Journey across the Balcan, that, in 
the winter of 1828, a Turkish postman was sent to some distant part with a 
considerable sum of money in specie. The money, in such cases, is carried 
in bags, which the merchants call ‘‘ groupes.” They are given to the post- 
man, and without receiving any written document as proof of the receipt. 
This man, on returning from his journey, was applied to by a French house 
for fifteen thousand piastres ; a sum, at that time, equal to fifteen thousand 
dollars. He made no attempt to evade the ipetee but immediately said, 
“I have doubtless lost the bag, and must therefore pay you as soon as I can 
raise the money.” After maturely thinking of the loss, he returned by the 
same road, quite confident that if any Mohammedan should find the money 
it would be returned to him. He had traveled nearly the whole distance 
when he arrived, in a very melancholy mood, at a small, miserable coffee 
house, where he remembered to have stopped a few moments on his way. 
He was accosted at the door by the café-jee, who called out to him, ‘Hallo, 
sheriff ! when you were last here you left a bag, which I suppose to contain 
gold. You will find it just where you placed it.” The postman entered, and 
discovered the identical bag, evidently untouched, although it must have 
ere left exposed to the graspof the numerous chance customers of a Turkish 

é. 


8—138. (8) Lord. . saying, fourth instance in which this formula is used in 
Leviticus. Intention to show that it was Divine law and not merely human ; 
(10) priest. . garment ;* sacerdotal garments consisted of tunic, linen 
drawers, linen girdle, and mitre or turban. (11) other garments,’ prob. 
their common dress. (12) burning, kindled, see i. 7. (13) fire. . altar,*so the 
atonement of Christ is always available for purging and taking away sin. 

The fire of holy desires.—Consider.—I. The text as typifying holy desires 
and Divine love, by the emblem of fire. 1. Fire illuminates; 2. It warms 
and heats; 3. It separates true metal from dross; 4. It always ascends; 5. 
Tt melts and softens hard materials; 6. It has a comforting quality; 7. It 
assimilates materials to its own nature; 8. Without it we could not exist. 
II. How we may quench the fire of holy desires. By—1. Inconsideration or 
unwatchfulness; 2. A trifling spirit ; 3. Not keeping our eye single either in 
eating or drinking; 4. Backbiting and railing ; 5. Unnecessary disputations ; 
6. Conceit ; 7. Non-obedience to the rules of God’s Word.—Stevens. 

Keeping the fire burning. — In Florence good housewives use cakes of vine- 
refuse to keep the fire in when they are away from home. These cakes can- 
not yield much heat or create a blaze, but they feed sufficient fire to save 
lighting it again. Do not many obscure, untalented, but quietly sincere 
believers answer just this purpose in our churches? In dull and dead times 
they preserve “the things which remain and are ready to die;” they detain 
the heavenly flame, which else would quite depart, and though the best they 


can do is but to smoulder in sorrow at the declension of the times, yet they|} 


are not to be despised. When, in happier days, the fire of piety shall burn 
with renewed energy, we shall be grateful to those who were as the ashes 
on the hearth, and kept the dying flame alive.—Bvb. III. 


14—18. (14) law. . offering, the minchah, or priest’s portion, see ii. (15) 
handful, see ii. 2. (16) remainder, etc.,¢ see ii. 8. (17) it. . leaven,: efc., see 
ji. 10,11. (18) every. .holy,/ this ae mean he who touches them shall first 
purify himself, or that the vessels employed shall first be sanctified. = 

Fulfilment of sacred functions. Christ was typified in ‘‘ Aaron;” Christians 
in ‘‘his sons.” 1. Consider the priestly ministrations of Jesus Christ within 
the sanctuary. (a) Within His church on earth, in maintaining the love, and 
devotion, and piety which there are offered to God. (b) Within the heavenly 
sanctuary, in gathering up the prayers of His saints, adding His own virtues 
to human offerings, and interceding in the presence of God for us. 2, The 
subsidiary ministries of the Christian priesthood. (a) In consecrated lives. 
{b) In loving gifts. (c) In prayerful fellowship. (d) In useful agencies. 
—Teacher’s Com. 
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servant with any 
matter that may 
endanger thine 
estate ; forso shalt 
thou make thyself 
a bond-slave to 
him that thou 
trustest and leave 
thyself always to 
his mere 
W. Raleigh. 
“Trust not any 
man witk thy life, 
credit or estate. 
For it ismere folly 
for a man_ to 
enthrail himself to 
his friend, as 
though, occasion 
being offered, he 
sho not dare to 
become an 
enemy.’’—Ld. Bur- 
leigh. 


the law of the 
burnt-offering 


@ Ex. xxviii. 42. 

b Ezek xliv. 19. 
CIS WiOw es 

“It was one of 
the distinguishin; 
marks of the chief- 
tainship of one of 
the Samoan no- 
bility, that his fire 
never went out. 
His attendants had 
a particular name 
from their special 
business of me | 
his fire blazin: 
night long while he 
was asleep.” —Tur- 
ner’s Polynesia. 


‘\ 
‘* Many hypocrites 
are like comets, 
that appear for 
awhile with a 
mighty blaze, but 
are very unsteady 
and irregular in 
their motion ; their 
blaze soon disap- 
pears, and they 
appear but once in 
gre#t while. 
But true saiuts are 
like fixed stars, 
which, though 
they rise and set, 
an are often 
clouded, yet are 
steadfast in their 
orb, and shine with 
a@ constant light.” 
—Pres. Edwards. 


the heave- 
offering 


d Le xxiv. 9. 

e1Co. v, 6—8- 

Ff Ps. Ixxxix. 7. 
“The principle 


plainly covers the 
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case of all such as 


LEVITICUS, Chap. vi. 19—30. 


Holiness a crown of glory.—The highest honor which the Romans 
bestowed upon their greatest captains was to grant them a day of triumph, 


give up secularjand, in that, permission to wear a crown of grass or leaves, which withered 


callings to devote|the da 


following; but the triumph of the just shall be eternal, and their 


themselves to the! never-fading crown is God Himself. O, most happy diadem! C, most precious 


ministry of 


Word, whether te garland of the saints, which is of as great worth and value as is God 


proclaim the Gos-|—Bp. Taylor. 


pel in any of the 
_great mission 
fields, or to exer- 
cise the 
of the 
church, ”*—. 


the priests’ 
offering 


@Ex xvi. 36. 


“*There are a good 


jcharacterized by complete self-devotion. 


many pious people|by day dedication. 


who are ascareful 
of their religion as 
of their best chi- 
na, only using it 
on holy occasions 
for fear it should 
Pe chipped _ or 

awed in working- 
day wear.” — D. 
Jerrold. 


the law of the 
sin-offering 


6 Le. i. 11. 


ec Bampton Lect. 
iii.; Hengstenberg 
“Sacrifices of Holy 
Scripture,” 379; 
Kurtz. ‘Sacrificial 
Worship,” 239 
d Jo. vi. 52—57 
e Le. xi. 33—35 


f “So contagious a 
thing is sin that it 
defileth the very 
visible heaven and 
earth; which, 
therefore, must be 
likewise purged 
by the last flre as 
the earthen pot 
which held the 
sin-offering was 
broken, and the 
brazen scou ed 
and rinsed in 
water.’’—Trapp. 


He. xiii. 11; Le. 
v. 12.; He. ix. 12, 
x. 3, 12—14. 
“Whether religion 
be true or false, it 
must be necessar- 
ily granted to be 
the only wise prin- 
ciple and_ safe 
hypothesis for a 
man to live an 
die by.” — Tillot- 
son. 


pastorateltime of consecration; tenth. .ephah, 7.¢., an omer.* 
ellogg. (22) it. ° 


19—23. (19, 20) in the day, offering of initiation or consecration, at every 
(21) pan, see ii. 5. 
burnt, dit. it shall-ascend in fire as a whole burnt-offering. (28) 
it. .eaten, save in case of peace-offerings the sacrificer could not eat of his 
own Offering. 

Ministerial Dedication: II. Consecration to the ministry: an act to be 
1. Perpetuity is to mark the offer- 
ing. ‘‘For a meat offering perpetual.” 2. Continuity is to mark the offering. 
‘* Half of it in the morning, and half thereof at night;” 7. e., it was to be a day 
3. Entirety is to mark the offering. ‘‘It is a statute for 
ever; it shall be wholly burnt.” — Teacher’s Com. : 

The constancy of religion. — David Livingstone, who did so much toward 
opening up the dark continent of Africa, told the following story. When he 
was a boy, a faithful Christian man called him to his death-bed and said. 
‘*My son, make religion the everyday business of your life, and not a thing 
of fits and starts.” Livingstone’s life shows that he followed the advice to the 
day of his death, even to his last hour, which was spent on his knees in prayer 
to Him to whom he had so often gone for comfort.— Bib. il. 


24—80. (24, 25) place. . killed, i.e., on the N. of the altar.’ it. . holy, the 
flesh of the victim was to be regarded as such.¢ (26) priest..it.¢ The 
sin-offering was given to be food for the priests. It was a part of their liveli- 
hood (Ezek. xliv. 28, 29). The officiating priest who received this perquisite 
could invite his family and other priests and their sons to partake. (27) 
when . . blood, etc., ‘‘ these ordinances shadowed the contagion of sin, and 
the care we should have to cleanse ourselves by repentance.” (28) earthen. .. 
broken,’ since it might absorb some of the juices of the meat.‘ (29) most holy, 
lit. holiness of holiness. (380) to.. withal,y to make atonement for. 

The necessity of atonement.—1. As prescribed by God, coming forth from 
His infinite holiness. 2. As connected with mediation, not in atonement 
dependent upon the chance merit of man, but the gracious promise of God’s 
free and sovereign mercy. 3. Asset forth in the flesh and blood of the vic- 
tim, clearly indicating a substitutionary merit. — Pulpit Com. 

Culinary vessels in the East (on v. 28) — At this time the culinary vessels of 
the Hebrews seem to have been exclusively of earthenware or copper. Iron, 
though known to them, was at this time very little in use for any purpose, 
and even when they became better acquainted with that valuable metal, it is 
doubtful if their culinary or other vessels were ever made of it. At least, no 
pot, pan or other vessel is said in all the Scripture to be of iron. What is 
translated ‘‘iron pan,” in Ezek. iv. 3, is properly an ‘‘iron plate,” as the con- 
text alone sufficiently indicates. In point of fact, the culinary and other 
domestic vessels throughout the East remain, to this day, as we find them 
thus early in the Mosaic history, either of copper, earthenware, or wood, 
although, no doubt, the quality and manufacture have much improved. The 
present writer, in the course of journeys and residence in different parts of 
Western Asia, does not think that he ever met with an instance of a cooking 
vessel of any other metal than copper; and dishes and bowls of the same 
metal, tinned, are those which most usually make their appearance on the 
tables of kings and great men. When luxury desires something more rich 


and costly for the table than copper, it finds indulgence, not in silver and 
gold, but in china and fine earthenware. — Kitio. 


imself! — i 
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i—5. (1) law . . trespass-offering, as ch. vi. 24-30 gives additional regu-|the law of the 
lations for the priest relating to the rites of the sin-offering, so ch. vii. 1-10|trespass- 


gives at precise instructions about the trespass-offering. 
See iii. 4, 9. 

Invariable laws regulating sacrificial worship.—“‘ 1. Methods of worshi 
vary, but holiness is inevitable in all. II. All propitiatory acts are secondary 
to the supreme fact—death for sin. III. Offerings to God must always be the 
choicest in our power to present. IV. Absolute consecration marked what- 
ever was presented to the Lord.”—Preacher’s Com. 


The power of law.—There are stronger things in the world than force.|involve 
There are powers more difficult to overcome than strong or brazen gates. |tenets, 


Suppose we found a prisoner condemned to die, and locked up in his cell, and 
we were to ask ourselves how ke could be saved from execution. 
appear great difficulty in getting him out of prison. 


(3-5) fat, etc. offering 


PMay|, Ex. xxix. 18. 


“Humility and 
love, whatever 
obscurities may 

religious 
constitute 
the essence of 
true religion. The 


There would|humble is formed 
: i = hit That iron door, with its|t© adore; the lov- 
great bolt ; that high window, with its guard of strong bars ; those thick, strong oat Pe 


to associate 
eternal love.” 


walls; those heavy gates outside; that watchful jailer,—how impossible it|—ZLavater. 


seems to overcome them all! Yet these are not the only difficulties, nor the 
greatest. There is another thing, stronger than all these, holding the poor 

risoner to death: there is the sentence of the law. For, unless he would 

imself become a criminal, no man dares to help the condemned one out. Get 
the sentence repealed, and the other difficulties are removed. If a father has 
said to a dutiful child, ‘‘There is an object you must not handle,” it is more 
hegt out of the child’s reach than if he had merely placed it high up where 
the little hand could not get-hold of it.—Hdmond. 


6—10 (6) eaten. . place, 7. e. ‘‘ Within the forecourt of the sanctuary. Eight 
of the offerings had to be eaten in the precincts of the sanctuary: (1) the flesh 
of the sin-offering. (iv. 26) ; (2) the flesh of the trespass-offering (vii. 6) ; (8) the 

ace-offering of the congregation (xxiii. 19, 20) ; (4) the remainder of the omer 
(xxiii. 10, 11) ;(5) of the meat-offering of the Israelites (ii. 3-10); (6) the two 
loaves (xxiii. 20) ; (7) the shewbread (xxiv. 9) ; and (8) the leper’s log of oil (xiv. 
10-13.”) (10) one .. another, every man alike. 


“He that has not 
religion to govern 
his morality is not 
a dram better than 
my mastiff dog: 
so long as you 
stroke him, and 
please him, and do 
not pinch him, he 


God lays stress upon —1. The way in which He was approached in worship. 
We should show the utmost care: 1. To draw nigh to His throne of grace in a 
right spirit—a spirit of reverence, trust, expectation, holy joy. 2. To use 
those methods of approach which are most likely to foster the true spirit of 
worship. II. The fact that sin means death in Hissight. III. The truth that 
our very best, our ownself, is to be consecrated to God. IV. The truth that 


will play with you 
as fine as may be. 
—he is a very go 

moral mastiff ; but 
hie hurt him, he 


face, and tear out 


zs which is presented to God is to be regarded as holy in His sight. — Pulpit 
iom. 

They had -the privilege of claiming the skin.—This privilege probably dates 
from the days of Eden. Immediately after the Fall, our first parents covered 
themselves with the leaves of the fig, symbolically to express their sense of 
shame on account of their sin, In exchange for these, God graciously clothed 
them with skins, which we may presume were those of animals offered in 
sacrifice. Here, then, was the robe of an imputed righteousness to cover their 
sin and shame. If these skins were those of animals offered in sacrifice, then 
Adam must have acted as a priest, and of course by Divine appointment. As 
a priest, then he would receive the skins. To this hour those descendants of 
Adam who acted as spiritual priests are those who are invested with the robe 
of the righteousness of Christ.—Pulpit Com. 


11—15. (11) law. . peace-offerings,’ additional or supplementary rules. 
(12) thanksgiving, for special mercies and favors. (14) heave-offering,? 
heaved or lifted up on high in token that it was directed to the God of heaven 
(Ex. xxix. 24-28). (15) eaten .. offered, 7. e. they were to hasten to obey 
God : cheerful and liberal use of Divine mercy. leave . . morning, as doubt- 
ing to-morrow’s mercy. ‘ ' 

Example of thankfulness. — The room is clean, even airy ; a bright little fire 
burns in the grate ; and in a four-post bed you will see sitting up a woman of 
sixty-four vears of age, with her hands folded and contracted, and her whole 
body crippled and curled together as the disease cramped it, and rheumatism 
has fixed it, for eight and twenty years. For sixteen of these years she has not 


19 


the law of 
of the peace- 
offering 


b Ps. exvi. 17. cxix. 
108 ; He. xiii, 15. 

ec 2 Ch. xxix. 31. 
Ps. 1. 14, 23. evil. 22. 
d Nu. xviii. 8, 11, 
19. 

e 1 Co. x. 3; Col. 


iii. 15 

‘Gratitude is the 
fairest blossom 
which — springs 
f-om the soul, and 
the heart of man 


knoweth none 
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more _ fragrant; 
while its opponent, 
ingratitude, is a 
deadly weed; not 
only poisonous in 
itself, but impreg- 
nating the very 
atmosphere in 
which it grows 
with fetid va- 
pours.’’— H. Ballou. 


‘*Epicurus says, 
‘Gratitude is 
virtue that has 
commonly profit 
annexed to it.’ 
And where is the 
virtue, say I, that 
has not? But 
still the virtue is 
to be valued for 
itself, and not for 
the profit that 
attends it.”— 
Seneca. 


a Ex. xii. 10. 
d Le. xxii. 3, 9. 
ce Le. xv. 3. 


“The pleasure of 
the religious man 
is an easy and 
portable pleasure, 
such an one as he 
carries about in 
his bosom, without 
alarming either 
the eye or the 
envy of the 
world.”’—South. 


law con- 
cerning fat 
and blood 


d Le. iii. 17; Ma. 
>o shh Cae 


eGe.ix 4; Jo. vi. 
53, 54; Lu. xxii. 
17-20. 


“It is the prop- 
erty of the re- 
ligious spirit to be 
the most refining 
of all influences. 
No external ad- 
vantages, no cul- 
ture of the tastes, 
no habit of com- 
mand, no 
viation with the 
elegant, or even 
depth of affection 
can bestow that 
delicacy and that 


a 


asso— 


moved from her bed, or looked out of the window, or even lifted her hand to 
her own face ; and also isin constant pain, while she cannot movealimb. But 
listen! She is so thankful that God has left her that great blessing, the use of 
onethumb! Her left hand is clinched and stiff, and utterly useless ; but she 
has a two-pronged fork fastened to a stick, with which she can take off her 
great old-fashioned spectacles, and put them on again, with amazing effort. By 
the same means she can feed herself ; and she can sip her tea through a tube, 
helping herself with this one thumb. And there is another thing she can 
accomplish with her fork: she can turn over the leaves of a large Bible when 
placed within her reach. A recent visitor addressed her with the remark, 
‘“What is the source of your happiness?” ‘‘The thought that my sins 
are forgiven, and dwelling on the great love of Jesus my Saviour. Jam con- 
tent to lie here so long as it shall please Him that I should stay, and to go 
whenever He shall call me.”—The Book and its Mission. 


16—2I. (16) saerifice. . vow, 7.e., a peace-offering vowed upon certain con- 
ditions. voluntary offering, 7.e., one offered as the simple tribute of a devout 
heart at peace with God and man: offered on no external occasion. (17) 
remainder, etc., as being then unlawful to be eatén. (18) imputed, placed 
tohisaccount. abomination, polluted, foul. shall. . iniquity, z.e., punish- 
ment dueto it. (19) flesh, the holy flesh of the peace-offerings. as flesh,7. e , 
the undefiled flesh. (20) soul.. people, 7. e., he shall be destroyed, shall 
perish.2 (21) soul. . thing,° the person doing so became himself unclean, 
and hence was under the law of v. 20. 

The peace-offering.—1. The peace-offering is a Sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
Three forms of it are specified—1. The offering of thanksgiving, 7. e., for 
some special blessing. 2. The vow, the fulfilment of a promise to God. 3. 
The voluntary offering, made from a principle of gratitude. II. The peace- 
offering is a sacrifice of fellowship. This, taken with thanksgiving, is 
its characteristic idea.—G. R. Leavitt. 

Eaten the same day that it was offered.—We here see that the flesh of some 
sacrifices was to be eaten on the day of offering; insome cases, however. what 
remained might be eaten on the next day, but nothing was to be kept for use 
till the third day—whatever then remained was to be consumed by fire. As 
the people of the East generally eat their meat the same day on which it is 
killed, and almost never later than the second day, we are inclined to concur 
in the view of Harmer (Observations, i. 457), who thinks that this regulation 
was intended to preclude any attempt to preserve the meat, by potting or 
otherwise, so that it might be taken to different parts of the country, and 
used superstitiously, perhaps as peculiarly holy food, or applied in some way 
inconsistent with the intention of the law. That intention was, that what 
became tne offerer’s share of the sacrifice he had presented, he should eat 
cheerfully before the Lord with his friends, and that the poor and destitute 
should partake in the benefit. This object was insured by the regulation 
which precluded the meat from being kept beyond the second day.— Kitto. 


22-—27. (22) Lord.. Moses, additional communication concerning pro- 
hibition of fat and blood, having not only a hygienic value, but also prevented 
them from mingling in the festivities of idolatrous neighbors. (28) ye. . fat,¢ 
etc. prob. for physical as well as moral reasons. Ox.. goat, 7.e., of such 
animals as were offered in sacrifice. (24) may .. uSe, to wh. fat is applicable, 
save for sacrifice or food. (25) beast, named in vy. 23. (26, 27) eat. . blood,: 
etc., no exception made as in the case of fat. 

The supremacy of the Divine claims.—1. The recognition by the con- 
science in doctrine, in the place religion holds in the life. 2. The social 
state should be regulated on this principle. Man must not invade God’s rights 
if he would retain God’s blessing. 38. The individual believer will take care 
that he robs God of nothing. His service demands the fat, the choicest 
faculties, the deepest feelings, the largest gifts—Pulpit Com. 

Ye shall eat no manner of fat.—Independently of their consecration to the 
altar, it is not difficult to discover reasons which may have operated in caus- 
ing this remarkable interdiction of employing those parts of animals which 
are of so much use to us for culinary and other purposes. In the opinion of 
Michaelis, it was one of the great objects of some of the laws of Moses to 
change the character of the Israelites from that of a nomad and pastoral to 
that of a settled agricultural people. Accordingly, there are a number of 
‘regulations, the combined operation of which rendered such a change almost 
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compulsory, The present is one of those which tended to wean them from 
that entire dependence upon their flocks which is usual among nomad people 
and to induce new wants which only agriculture could supply. The present 
law, in particular, appears to be one of several, which seem directed to oblige 
them to the cultivation of the excellent olives of Palestine, the country which 
they were destined to occupy. Being here debarred the use of animal fat, 
and being apparently, on the other hand, precluded the use of butter, no 
resource remained for them but to cultivate and employ its oil, which in 
fact they did to a great extent when they were settled in the Promised Land. 
Whether this view be correct or not, the tendency of such a law to prevent 
falling back on nomad habits can hardly be questioned. It was adapted to 
their condition in Palestine; but since their dispersion they have felt the inter- 
diction of fat and (as they understand) of butter, as one of the peculiar evils 
of their state, and have been driven so to expound their law as to allow them- 
selves the use of goose-fat as a substitute —Kitto. 


28—34. (28) Lord.. Moses, rules relating to the priest’s portion in the 
peace-offerings. (30) His.. hands, an act which the.offerer himself was to 

erform, yet not independently of the priest, since the priest placed what 

longed to the Lord in the hands of the offerer. 

The believer's peace and portion.—I. To have God is to have peace, for 
He is the God of peace, II. Such peace is found in Christ alone; not in 


anything done by Him, or given by Him, but in His personal indwelling. SE ot he 


But not only is Christ our peace, but from being the atoner, our peace-offer 
ing. He gives Himself to God an offering and a sweet smelling savor, and 
sea to us who trust in Him for deliverance and satisfaction.—Teacher’s 

‘om. 

Selfish religionists.—There are a great many men who are pious on this 
principle: ‘‘How economically can I go toheaven?” Virtue is to them like 
gold to a traveler, and they say, ‘‘Now I want to spend just as little as I can. 
I want to make this voyage just as cheaply as possible.” Men mean to get to 
heaven, but they do not mean that it shall cost them any more virtue than 
they can possibly help. Everthing that the world will allow them to have 
they take. They practice as little self-denial as they can get along with, 
fle Re there will be an equalization of everything in the world to come. 
— Beecher. 


35—38. (35) this . . anointing, appointed share; ‘“‘this wave-breast and 
heave-shoulder are the portion or privilege arising from their being anointed 
and consecrated to the priesthood. That the allusion is to the ‘portion,’ is 
evident from the preceding and succeeding context.”— Bush. 

The gospel of the sacrifices. —I. There was a Divine institution and 
command of God, for the offerings and sacrifices which were under 
the law. 1. An offering in general is anything presented to the Lord to 
become peculiarly His, and to be typical of Christ and gospel mysteries. 2. 
The legal offerings were set apart for God, with respect to Christ and His 
great sacrifice and offering up of Himself unto God for us. II. The sacri- 
fices of propitiation under the law, may be referred to these six kinds or 
sorts—burnt-offering, meat-offering, peace-offering, sin-offering, trespass- 
offering, and offering of consecrations. 1. There were some things in which 
these all agreed. (1) They were all offered at the brazen altar. (2) They 
were all holy of holinesses. (8) They were all offerings made by fire. (4) 
They were all propitiatory. 2. The difference consisted—{1) Partly in the 
different matter of them. Anoxor asheep in some; flowers and wine in 
others. (2) Partly in the particular ends and designs and occasions of them. 
(8) Principally in the different ceremonies accompanying them. Lessons: 
1. Keep close to the rule of Divine institution in matters of worship. 2 See 
the worth and value.of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and the necessity of it, 
for the justification and salvation of lost sinners.—S. Mather. 

The use of oil in anointing.—As a cosmetic,—that is to say, as a means of 
giving to the skin and hair a smooth and graceful appearance—its use has 
been prevalent in hot climates from the earliest times. There is abundant 
historical evidence of this usage of, oil amongst the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans; and Pliny’s statement that butter is used by the 
negroes, and the lower class of Arabs, for the purpose of anointing, is con- 
firmed by the observation of all recent African travelers. In hot climates, 


B.C. 1490. 
se ha of bear- 
ng which belon 
only to the mind 
accustomed to 
celestial conver- 
sation—all else 
is but gilt and 
cosmetics beside 
this, as expressed 
in every look and 
gesture.” — Hmer- 
son. 


the wave- 
and heave- 
offering 


“True religion is 
always mild, pro- 


pitious, and 
plays 
not the tyrant; 


plants no faith in 
blood, ‘nor bears 
destruction on 
her chariot- 
wheels; but stoops 
to polish, succor, 
aud redress, and 
builds her gran- 
deur on the public 
aos aa Nees Mil- 
er, 


recapitula- 
tion 


“The plain gospel 
truth is, that 
although we can- 
not be saved by our 
works alone, we 
certainly dare not 
hope to be saved 
without them, or 
without being 
heartily and effec- 
tually made up to 
do our best. 
Wherever grace is 
effective, a well- 
ordered morality 
must necessarily 
follow.” 
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Chap. viii. 1.12. 


©. 1490. 


consecration o 
the priests 


28, xX. 
XXVI11. 


a He. vii. 
5-7; Ex. 


2, 4. 

“Obedience is not 
truly performed 
by the body of 
him whose heart is 
dissatisfied. The 
shell without 
kernel is not fit for 
store.”—Saadi. 


anointing of 
Aaron 


b Ps. cxxxii. 9, 16; 
1 Sa. ii. 28; Ex. 
xxviii. 30, 36—38. 


“Hence, it may be, 
God appointed the 
breast-plate to be 
made double, that 
the Urim and 
Thummim might 
be put within, and 
be hid on every 
side. This Urim 
and Thummim 
signified, saith one, 
that in Christ are 
hidden all the 
treasures of wis- 
dom and knowl- 
edge (Col. ii. 3), 
and that He hath 
all secret things 
most perfretly 
known and num- 
bered out before 
Him, which He 
revealeth contin- 
ually to His Church 
and chosen as need 
requireth, by such 
means as Himself 
hath sanctified (Ps. 
xxv. 14; Jo. xiv. 
21, 26, xvii. 14, 17, 
26).”—Trapp. 


there is doubtless a practical as well as an esthetic object in anointing. The 
oil, being a bad conductor of heat, affords a certain amount of protection 
against the direct action of the solar heat ; it is likewise serviceable as a pro- 
tection against the attacks of insects, and asa means of checking excessive 
perspiration. The fact of oily and fatty matters being bad conductors of 
heat, serves also to explain why the Esquimaux and other dwellers in Arctic 
regions have recourse to the inunction of the blubber, etc. In their case the 
oily investment serves to prevent the escape of the bodily heat.--Chambers’ 
Ency. ; 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1--57 See Ex. xxix. 1-4. (2) Take Aaron, the ritual has been described 
or defined in i.-vii., and now the Lord enjoins immediate putting in force. 

The priestly calling.—To what does God summon and set them apart? 
1. Intimate access with Him. 2. Fullest knowledge of Him. 3. Holy service 
for Him.—Preacher’s Com. 

The duty of obedience.—We must obey, whether we see the reason 
or not ; for God knows best. A guide through an unknown country must be 
followed without demur. A captain yields complete authority to the pilot. 
A soldier in battle must fight when and where he is ordered; when the con- 
flict is over, he may reflect upon and perceive the wisdom of his com- 
mander in movements that, at the time of their execution, were perplexing. 
The farmer must obey God’s natural laws of the seasons if he would win a 
harvest ; and we must all obey God’s spiritual laws if we would reap happi- 
ness here and hereafter. 


6--12. See Ex. xxix. 4-6’. (6) washed. . water, first initiatory rite. (12) 
poured .. head, this profuse pouring of oil was repeated at the consecra- 
tion of ev. successor to the high priesthood, while the common priests were 
simply anointed or were simply marked with the finger on the forehead on 
their first installation.—Handy Com. 

The essential significance of the priesthood.—(See Numb. xvi.). 
choice or call (‘‘ Whom He hath chosen”). 2. A right of Divine service 
(‘Who are His”). 3. Holiness (‘‘Who is holy”). 4, A right of Divine 
access (‘‘Come near unto Him ”).—Bzib. il. 

Washed them with water.—Here the ceremonies of consecration com- 
mence with ablutions, and we have seen that the priests were required to 
bathe their hands and feet whenever they entered the tabernacle. This 
doubtless was, not merely to insure physical cleanness, but also to symbolize 
that spiritual purity with which man should appear before God: The pres- 
ent washing is, however, distinguished from the daily ablution, inasmuch as 
the whole person seems now to have been washed, but only the hands and 
feet on common occasions. The idea of the fitness of such a practice is so 
obvious, that it has been more or less in use in most religious systems. We 
find, at the heathen temples, lavers of a similar use to this at the tabernacle. 
The Egyptian priests washed themselves with cold water twice every day, 
and twice at night the Greeks had their sprinklings, the Romans their lus- 
trations and lavations: the ancient Christians practiced ablution before 
receiving the sacrament, and also bathed their eyes on entering achurch. The 
Roman Catholic Church retains something of the practice of ablution before, 
and sometimes after mass; and Calmet says that the holy-water vessels at 
the entrance of their churches are in imitation of the laversof the tabernacle. 
The Oriental Christians have also their solemn washings on particular 
occasions, such as Good Friday. The practice of ablution was adopted by 
Mohammed ina very full sense : for his followers are not only obliged to per- 
form their ablutions before they enter a mosque, but before they commence 
their prayers, wherever offered, which they are required to repeat five times 
each day. This is certainly the most burthensome system of ablution which 
ever existed either in ancient or modern times. The Hindoos also rejoice in 
the purifying virtues of their idolized Ganges, and wash also in other waters, 
because they believe that such will be equally effectual, if whilst they bathe. 
they say, ‘‘O Ganges, purify me!” In fact, nothing is or has been more 
common than ablutions in the worship which different nations render to their 
gods ; and there are few acts connected with thier service which are not 
begun or ended with some rite symbolical of purification.—Kitio. 


1. A Divine 


_ When all the blood was drained, the high-priest came out. 
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13--17.¢ See Ex. xxix.8-14. (18) brought. . sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazer, 
Ithamar. (14) brought. . bullock, to slay for sin-offering while Aaron and 
his sons as penitents, with their hands on the head of the bullock, received 
the benefit. See ch. i. 4. 

The sin offering.—For the first time in all history, as a new incident on 
earth, full of interest to all the hosts of heaven, instinct with significance for 
all humanity, suggesting new conceptions of man’s guilt and Christ’s atone. 
ment—the sin offering was now offered. Jehovah Himself must have viewed 
with peculiar regard the jirst sin offering ever presented. Calvary witnessed 
the last ever tc be offered! ‘‘ There remaineth no more offering for sin.” 
The order of the sacrifices is noticeable: 1. The sin offering first : for substi- 
tution is the basis of the sinner’s justification with God. 2. Next the burnt- 
offering (v. 18): as declaring complete self-surrender of life, in its highest 
qualities and complete devotion, unto God. 3. Then the ram of consecration 
(v. 22), which was the thank-offering and the peace-offering : representing 
the grateful joy of those whom God honored with the privileges of priesthood, 
and as initiating a career of festal fellowship with the Lord.—-Hom. Com. 


18--21. See Ex. xxix. 15-18. (18) ram. . burnt-offering, symbolic of 
the full consecra. of A. and his sons to the service of God. 

Convincing power of holiness.—I would give more for one poor woman, 
whose poverty only makes her laugh and sing, who is contented with her 
bumble lot, who bears her burdens with cheerfulness, who is patient when 
troubles come upon her, who loves every one and who, with a kind and genial 
spirit, goes about doing good, than for all the dissertations on the doctrines 
of Christianity that could be written, as a means of preventing infidelity. 
TI have seen one such woman who was worth more than the whole church to 
which she belonged and its minister put together; and I was the minister, 
and my church was the church! She lived over acooper-shop. The floor of 
her apartment was so rude and open that you could sit there and see what 
the men were doing below. She had a sort of fiend for a husband—a rough, 
brutal shipmaster. She was universally called ‘‘ Mother.” She literally, 
night and day, went about doing good. I do not suppose all the ministers in 
the town where she lived carried consolation to so many hearts asshe did. If 


a person was sick or dying, the people in the neighborhood did not think of 
sending for anyone else half sosoon as forher. I tell you, there was not much 
chance for an infidel to make headway there. If I wanted to convince a man 
of the reality of Christianity, I said nothing about historic evidence: I said, 
“Don’t you believe Mother —— is a Christian?” and that would silence him. 
—Beecher. 


22—26.' See Ex. xxix. 19—23. (22) other ram. ‘‘ Ram of Consecration,’ 
lit. ‘Ram of fillings,” probably free-will offerings are intended. (1 Chron’ 
xxix. 5, 2 Chron. xxix. 31). (23) put..feet of Aaron and his sons; consecrated 
attention and service, energetic parts of the body standing for the whole body, 
as active for God and the people. 

Use of blood in consecration.—Banier, in his work on the Mzthology of the 
Ancients, gives, after Prudentius, a remarkable instance of the personal appli- 
cation of the victim’s blood in the ceremonies of consecration. He calls it ‘‘a 
sort of baptism of blood,” which was thought to convey a spiritual regenera- 
tion. It occurs in the Taurobolium, a sacritice which was offered to Cybele at 
the consecration of her high priest, but not wholly confined to that occasion, 
and which had rites and ceremonies different from all other sacrifices. In order 
to consecrate the high priest, a great hole was made, into which he entered, 
dressed in an unusual manner, wearing a crown of gold, and with a toga of 
silk tucked up after the Sabine fashion. Above the hole was a sort of floor, 
the boards of which, not being closely joined, left certain chinks, besides 
which several holes were bored in the boards themselves. 
to the place a bull (sometimes a ram or goat) crowned with garlands, bearing 
on his shoulders fillets covered with flowers, and having his forehead gilt. 
Its throat was cut over the hole, so that the blood fell upon the floor, which, 
being perforated, allowed it to pass through in a showcr upon the priest, who 
received it eagerly upon his body and clothes. Not content with this, he held 
back his head to receive it on his cheeks, ears, lips, and nostrils; he even 
opened his mouth to moisten his tongue with it, and some he swallowed. 

The horrible ap- 


Then they led up), 


the priest’s sin- 
offering 


a Ex. xxviii. 2, 40; 
Ne isis Texts ions 
Ezek. xliii. 20—26. 
‘* Holiness and 
happiness are 
always an _ indis- 
soluble connection; 
yea, holiness is 
felicity itself.’ — 
Alex. Macworter. 


the priest’s 
burnt-offering 


“One of the al- 
most numberless 
advantages of 
goodness is, that 
it blinds its pos- 
sessor to many of 
those faults in 
others which 
could not fail to 
be detected by 
the merally de- 
fective A  con- 
sciousness of un- 
worthiness ren- 
ders people 
extremely quick- 
sighted in dis— 
cerning the vices 
of their | neigh- 
bors.—-Godfrey. 


the ram of 
consecration 


b He. ix. 11 
xiii. 12, bles 


“The filling of 
the hand with 
sacrificial gifts 


signified that the 
priest was hence- 
forth now enabled 
to offer sacrifice to 
God, and was en- 
dowed with the ap- 
purtenances which 
the priesthood re- 
ceived from the 
altar. Correspond - 
ing to it is the de 
livery of the Holy 
ible, accom- 
panied with prayer 
for the reception 
of the Holy Ghost, 
and with a convey- 
ance of ‘ authority 
to preach the Word 
of God, and to 
minister the hol 

Sacraments,’ wit 


which the Chris- 
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tian priests are 
inaugurated.” 
Wordsworth, 
comp. _ Bingham, 
Antig. Il. xix. 17. 


the priests’ 
anointing 


“He that is a good 
maa is three-quar- 
ters of his way 
towards the being 
a good Christian, 
wheresoever he 
lives, or whatso 
ever he is called.” 
—South. 

““Goodness  con- 
sists not in the 
outward things we 
do, but in the in- 
ward thing we are. 
To be is the great 
thing.”—Chapin. 


the days of 
consecration 


“There is a great 
deal we never 
think of calling 
Teligion that is 
still fruit unto 
God and garnered 
by Him in the har- 
vest. The fruits 
of the Spirit are 
love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, 
gentleness, pa- 
tience, goodness. 
I affirin that if 
these fruits are 
found in any form, 
whether you show 
your patience asa 
woman nursing a 
fretful child or as 
a man attending 
to the vexing de- 
tail of a business, 
or as a physician 
following the dark 
mazes of sickness, 
or as a mechanic 
fitting the joiuts 
and valves of a 
locomotive; being 
honest and true 
besides, you bring 
forth fruit unto 
God.’’—R. Collyer. 


the offering 
of Aaron for 


self and 
people 

“Religion in a 
magistrate 
strengthens his 


authority, because 
it procures vene- 
Tation, and gainsa 
reputation to it. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. ix. 1-4. 


pearance he presented may well be conceived ; but he was received with con- 
gratulation, and the people, not daring to approach his person, adored him at 
a distance, regarding him now as a man quite pure and sanctified. Might it. 
not be, to prevent such a practice as this last, that in the sin-offering, if any 
of the victim’s blood was sprinkled upona garment, that garment was directed 


to be carefully washed in the holy place ?—Kitto. 


27—30: (27—29) See Ex. xxix. 24—26. (80) See Ex. xxix. 21. Moses.. 
sprinkled, oil and blood, whether mixed or separately does not appear. Person 
and garments were thus made sacred. ae 

Holiness and Sanctity.—Holiness is to the mind of a man what sanctity is: 
to his exterior. But it is a thing not to be affected ; it is that genuine char- 
acteristic of Christianity which is altogether spiritual, and cannot be counter- 
feited ; sanctity, on the other hand, is, from its very nature, exposed to 
falsehood, and the least to be trusted; when it displays itself in individuals, 
either by the sorrowfulness of their looks, or the singular cut of their gar- 
ments, or other singularities of action and gesture, it is of the most question- 
able nature ; but, in-one who performs the sacerdotal office, it is a useful 
appendage to the solemnity of the scene, which excites a reverential regard to 
the individual in the mind of the beholder, and the most exalted sentiments 
of that religion which he thus adorns by his outward profession.—Crabb. 


81—36. See Ex. xxix. 80—35, 48. (85)abide. . days, seven, a sacred period. 
To impress them with the new responsibility that they might realize that they 
were wholly the Lord’s ; perhaps also to signify that they were not to take up 
common occupations at all. 

Consecration.—One of the most significant rites in the entire ceremony of 
consecration was the taking by Moses of the blood of the ‘‘ ram of consecra- 
tion” (ver. 22), and putting it ‘‘upon the tip of Aaron’s right ear, and upon 
the thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot.” He 
was to have: 1. An open ear, to welcome every word of the Lord. 2. A ready 
hand, to discharge diligently and conscientiously his daily duties. 8. A quick 
foot, torun in the way of God’s commandments.—Clarkson. The blood of 
the ram is sprinkled upon the ear, that it may hearken to the commands of 
God, and, whilst attentive unto him, disregard the whispers of evil. Also 
upon the right hand, that all its acts may be in conformity with righteousness. 
And upon the right foot, that its steps may be ordered by the Lord and its 
owner may ever tread the ways of obedience and sanctification. Every fac- 
ulty is enlisted in the service of God. By the wave and heave offerings and 
the presentation of cakes we learn the necessity of looking upon all our prop- 
erty as belonging to God, who must have his special share and be glorified 
thereby as well as by our joyful use of the remainder. To fill the hands for 
God is to complete our consecration, and to live upon heavenly food in the 
enjoyment of Hisblessing. By giving to him we get for ourselves.— Aldridge. 

Description of holiness.—Christian holiness is no fabrication of man, and 
differs as much from ritual and conventional sanctity as the temple filled with 
God differed from the same temple just as it was left by the builder’s hand. 
It consists in our having the moral image of God, in being like our Father in 
heaven. Weare holy, just as here and there a point or feature of God’s gra- 
cious fulness is imprinted upon our nature, when that nature is madesoft and 
yielding by converting grace. How little then has anything formal and 
external to do with this great and blessed attainment.— Barrett. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


i—4. (1) on.. day, first day after the week of the consecration of the priests 
and the first of the beginning of the tabernacle service. the . . Israel, the 
elders, the representatives of the people called to witness the imposing cere- 
mony of consecration including the active duties of the new priests. (3) chil- 
dren of Israel, same as elders before mentioned, representing Israel. 

Reconciliation through Christ.—Themistocles having offended King Philip 
and not knowing how to regain his favor, took young Alexander, his son, in 
his arms, and so presented himself before the king ; and, when he saw the 


young child smile upon him, his wrath was soon appeased towardshbim. The: 
sinner should approach God with his Son Jesus Christ in his arms. 


Chap. ix. 5—ar. LEVITICUS. 
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Comfort of reconciliation.—A boy who had offended his father came to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Papa, I cannot learn my lesson unless you are reconciled. I am 
sorry I have offended you, and hope I shall never do so again. I hope you 
will forgive me.” This confession won from the father the kiss of reconcilia- 
ee ‘* Now,” exclaimed the boy, “I will learn Latin and Greek with any- 

Ne 


5—7. (5) all. . Lord, allin their order and places. Moses, the great instructor 
and law-giver. Aaron and his sons. The priests, the elders or principal men, 
and now the congregation or general assembly of the people were before the 
Lord in solemn religious service. 

To-day the Lord will appear unto you.—When an appointment is made to 
an exalted office in the State, it is accompanied by presentation in person to 
the Sovereign of the realm. This was Aaron’s introduction, in his high official 
status, to the very pens of Jehovah, whose priest he was henceforth to be, 
and in whose Regal presence he was henceforth to minister. The Shekinah, 
which had dwelt in the secrecy of the holy 
forth” in brightness. God’s elect servants should behold His glory. 


office ; thus fostering reverence and circumspection in their ministry.— Hom. 
Com. 


lace, would that day ‘‘ shine 
It would 
teach them to serve with awe, and impress on them the grandeur of their 
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In all the affairs of 
this world, somuch 
reputation is in 
reality so much 
power.” --Tillotson. 


atonement 
made for the 
people 


8—14. (8) which. . himself, like others, being himself involved in sin. (9-11)|the offering 
for the 


see iv. 7-12. 

The high priest’s sacrifice.—Aaron had sin that needed to be forgiven, there 
was natural enmity in his mind that needed to be slain. It was a humble 
thing for Aaron to proceed, arrayed in his splendid sacerdotal garments, upon 
which the people looked with awe and wonder, to slay the calf that was 
appointed for sacrifice, and to offer it for hisown sins. The calf would prob- 
ably remind him of his great sin in making a golden calf for the people to 
worship while Moses wasupin the mount. Any pride of heart, or presumption 
of mind, would now be checked by a public acknowledgment of his sins and 
need of pardon, though chosen and lifted to so high and holy an office. Our 
High Priest’s offering of Himself was accepted. He is therefore able to save 
all who come unto God by Him. He made no offering for Himself, for He 
had no sins to own, no guilt to atone for. His sacrifice is final, for by one 
offering He hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. Tasting death 


for every man, no other offering is needed by man, and no other can be 


accepted by God.—F. W. Brown. 


15—21. (15)he.. offering. Aaron was now qualified to present the sin-offer- 
ing for the people. as. . first, as in the sin-offering made for himself. (16) 
and... manner, i. e., acc to the prescribed manner.* (17) meat-offering,’ 
see on ii. 1, 2; vi. 14-16. (18) peace-offerings,° ‘‘a fig. of that peace which 
is consummated in the one Great Sacrifice.” (19) eaul. . liver, acc. to LXX. 
the gt. lobe of the liver;? acc. to Calmet the caul wrapped ab. the liver.? 
{20) breasts,¢ briskets. (21) wave-offering, see vii. 30-34. 


Tne people's offering.—Thoughts sugg.—I. By the person who presented|? 


Type of N. Test. Mediator. We offer our work of faith 
through Jesus. The altar sanctifies the gift and the giver. II. By their 
nature. 1. A goat. Type of lasciviousness. Our best things marred by 
imperfection. But the goat was to be the best of the kind ; 2. Meat-offering. 
‘The priest’s portion. Those who serve at the altar, shall live by the altar. 
Recognition of the just claim of those who minister for usin holy things, 
How much more do we owe our Gt. H. priest? 3. Fat, etc. j 
our best things to be offered to the Lord. Self-denial in order to this. 
By the offerer, all the people: for all had sinned, and were sinful. 

Are there modern priests ?—‘‘In the New Testament, of priests externally 
anointed there are none, nor can be ; but if there be any now professing to be 
‘such, they are masks and idols, because they have neither example nor pre- 
scription of this their vanity in the Gospels or Epistles ; they have been intro- 
duced by the mere invention of men, as Jeroboam did in Jsrael. For a priest 
in the New Testament is not made, but born; not ordained, but raised up ; 
and he is born, not by the nativity of the flesh, but of the Spirit. And all 
Christians are altogether priests and all priests are Christians.” —Luther. 

God’s orders must be carried out. —If the architect of a house had one plan, 
zand the contractor had another, what conflicts would there be! How many 


them—the priest. 


III. 


priests first 


“Tt has been said 
that true religion 
will make a mana 
thorough  gentle- 
map. You may see 
simple laboring 
men as thorough 
gentlemen as any 
duke, simply be- 
cause they have 
Jearned to fear 
God ; and, fearing 


The best part of 


Him, to restrain 
themselves, which 
is the very root 
and essence of ail 
good _ breeding.”’ 
—Rev. C. Kingsley. 


peace- 
offering 
and wave- 
offering 


4, vi. 26. 
c He, ix. 9, 10, viti. 
6-8. 
d Strabo says that 
the Persians, in 
their sacrifice, 
offered nothing 
else upon the 
Itar. 
é Le. vii. 30. 
“The ordinances 
are the pipes of the 
POR SEUSS which 
empty the golden 
oil of grace into 
the soul ; they are 
scala paradisz, the 
ladder by which 


we ascend to the 
kingdom of 
heaven.’’--T. Wat- 
son. 


The worst disease 
of the soul is an 
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indisposition 


use the means of|the Architect, and man the contractor. 


recovery. 


the priestly 
benediction 


a The form is stil] 
matntained in the 
Synagogues. 
Stanley's 

Ch, ii. 419. 


“ Desultoriness 
may often be the 
mark ‘of a_ full 


t o|to be altered, before the two could harmonize? Of the ‘piers 


See|and Aaron came forth and 
Jewish|(1) Eminent types of Christ; (2) Examples to all future ministers. 


LEVITICUS, Chap. x. 1—5.. 


walls would have to come down, how many doors and windows would need. 
of life God is. 
It is for God to give the orders, and 


for us to carry them out.—H. W Beecher. 


22—24. (22) eame down, from the altar and from the sacrificing. (23): 
blessed .. people. Num. vi. 24-26. glory .. people. God showed His 
gracious acceptance of the institution of the priesthood and of the service. 
(24) fire . . Lord, flashes of fire which consumed the victims. all. . faces. 
2 Chron. vii. 8, gives remarkable instance of a similar characteristic. Oriental 
appreciation and respect. 

God’s acceptance of the sacrifice.—Let us consider—I. The testimonies of 
His acceptance. Of these there were different kinds. 1. Ministerial: Moses. 
“blessed the people;” and in this action they were. 
2. Perso- 
nal. God—(1) Displayed His glory before the people ; (2) Sent fire from heaven 
to consume the sacrifice. II. The effects produced by them. The people were 
filled with—1. Exalted joy: they shouted. 2. Profound reverence; they fell 
upon their faces. Learn—(1) Lay no stress on transient affections: the emo- 
tions of the Israelites were but transient. (2) Be thankful for the advantages 
you enjoy.—Simeon. 

The order of victims.—The natural order of victims in the sacrificial service 
of the law was first the sin-offering, then the burnt-offering, and lastly, the 


head; connection|peace-offering. This answers to the spiritual process through which the wor- 


must proceed 
from a thoughtfu 
one.”’—Danby. 


the strange 
fire of 
Aaron’s sons 


bd He. xii. 25; Re. 
Xeo9! 

‘The fire wh. had 
just bef. sanctified 
the ministry of 
Aaron as well- 
pleasing to God, 
now brought to 
destruction his 
two eldest sons 
bee. they did not 
sanctify Jehovah 
in their hearts, 
but dared to 
perform a _ eself- 
willed act of 
worship; just as 
the same Gospel 
is to one a savor 
of life unto life, 
and to another a 


savor of death 
unto death,’’— 
Keil 


‘‘Patience is the 
ballast of the soul, 
that will keep it 
from rolling and 
tum b ling in the 
greatest storms. 
And he that will 
venture out with- 
out this to make 
him sail even and 
steally, will cer- 
tainly make ship- 
wreck and drown 
h i m self.”—Hop- 
kins. 


shipper had to pass. He had transgressed the law, and he aeeded the atone- 
ment signified by the sin-offering; if his offering had been made in truth and 
sincerity he could then offer himself to the Lord as an accepted person, as a 
sweet savor in the burnt-offering. Afterwards, in virtue of this acceptance, 
he could enjoy communion with the Lord and with his brethren in the peace-. 
offering.—Spk. Com. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—5. (1) eenser, his own censer and not the sacred utensil of the sanc- 
tuary. strange fire, common fire instead of taking it from the holy fire of 
the altar. (2) fire. . devoured,’ perhaps electrical fire, but sent of God to 
punish their sin of intoxication perhaps as well as irreverence and disobedience. 
(4) sons... Uzziel, it was necessary that those who suffered so signally should 
be buried by men whose allegiance to God was unimpeachable. 

The silence of Aaron.—Of the silence of grief there is no example more 
renowned than that of Aaron. This was truly the silence of grief, and no 
reproach of insensibility can be attached to him. I. The impressions and the 
conduct of Aaron cannot be usefully estimated without a knowledge of the 
event. The slaying of his sons was a necessity, they had profaned God’s holy 
ordinances. II. It is a case of humility to be thus silent in the bosom of an 
irreparable loss, of a profound affliction. III. In this mute sorrow there is 
also more than wise humility; we must see there also acquiescence He can- 
not hide from himself that his sons merited their fate. IV. It is just to recog- 
nize in this conduct lowly and firm resignation. Rebellion speaks, resignation. 


holds its peace.—Coquerel. 


Nature of resignation. — 
Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow; 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And in His 10ttest ire stand still. 


He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so, 
Into His own fair shape to beat it 
With His great hammer, blow on blow: 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And at His heaviest blows hold still. 
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He takes my softened heart and beats it; B. 0. 1490. 
The sparks fly off at every blow; = 
He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow: 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And in His mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 
Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me. 
So I say trusting: As God will! 
And, trusting to the end, hold still.— Sturm. 


6—7. (6) Eleazar.. Ithamar, the remaining sons of Aaron. uncover. . ’ 
heads,* mourners usually let hair grow long and wore it in dishevelled man- r yegteicie bh 
ner, but in this case no evidence of grief was to be manifested. neither. . 
elothes,’ another sign of sorrow. lest, etc., they were not to manifest any|a Ex, xxiv. 16, 17. 
symptoms of dissent fr. the Divine procedure. bewail, etc., they were to bL i. 10. 
mourn the sin wh. had incurred so fearful a punishment. (7) shali..door,|’ “°° **" ™ 
etc.,* the event was not to hinder the discharge of their official functions. c Le. viii. 35, xxi. 

Personal griefs and public duties.—I. Why public duties should be dis-|1?- 
charged. The benefit of the many, etc. II. Why the private grief should|«y,. Christian 
not be indulged openly. Aaron might.seem to side with his sons, or pronouncelought to examine 
an opinion upon their punishment. ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead,” said/what operation, 
Jesus. There are times, then, when private sorrows must be kept in abeyance Veuee a 
for the public good; nor can it‘be right that private griefs of high officials|formances have 
should be long permitted to interfere with the duties of office. upon him. 

Expression of grief.—‘‘I am stripped of all my honors; I am torn up by the ease e poet am, 
roots, and lie prostrate on the earth. I have none to meet my enemies in thelsuch-like Belen 
gate. They who ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They|do naturally tend 
who should have been to me a posterity are in the place of ancestors.”—Burke,|t , enlighten the 

Undisturbed service.—Valerius Maximus tells a story of a young nobleman, the he Ag t, we 
that attended upon Alexander, while he was sacrificing; this nobleman heldjcrease our love, 
his censer for incense, and there fell a coal of fire upon his flesh, and burned evienepes our 
it; and because he would not disturb Alexander in his service, he resolutely ae es thepe = 
did not stir to put off the fire from him, but held still the censer. If heathen|Lucas. 
made such ado, in sacrificing to their idol gods; what care should we have 
then of ourselves, when we come to worship the High God? Oh that we 
could mind the duties of God’s worship, as things of greatest consequence, 
that so we might learn to sanctify the name of our God in the performance of 
duty more than ever we have done.—J. Spencer. 


8—11. (8) spake. . Aaron, perhaps to confront Aaron as well as tojcaution against 
specially warn him ; hitherto the Lord had spoken to Moses. (9) not .. Wwine?,|the use o 
this command indicates that intoxication was the cause of Nadab and Abihu’s|strong drink 
sacrilege in offering strange fire. (10) put difference, by keeping sober may 
discriminate between legal and illegal things. (11) and teach,’ by preceptiy,, 
and example. 2,3; Ep. v.18; Je. 
The duty of the friend of temperance.—I. The general claims of temper-|xxxv. 5-14. 
ance. 1. Theend at which it aims: to put an end to the use of ardentisr m= oh 9 t9 
spirits as a beverage; 2. The means to attain this end. (1) Example ; (2)/Go. vi. 14-18. ° 
Persuasion. II. Its particular claims. These arise from the circumstance 
that we are—1. Members of a social state, and, as such, deeply interested in 
the condition of our associates ; 2. Christians.—Bennett. 


Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 

Which many a famous warrior overturns, 

Thou couldst repress ; nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavor or the smell, 
Or taste that cheers the heart of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 

With touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod, 

I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refresh’d ; nor envied them the grape 


‘* Bridl the appe- 
ie of gluttony, 


inordinate desires 
of animal nature.” 
—Kempts. 


feigning sickness, 
when everybody 
had a remedy for 
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sician. So it is 
everywhere. He 
is a fool that 
cannot teach 
others the way, 
whether he walks 
in it himself or not. 


the priest’s 
portion to be 
eaten in the 
holy place 


“In the spirit of 
that significant 
Oriental usage 
wh. drops its san- 
dals at the palace 
door, the devout 
worshipper will 
put off his travel- 
tarnished shoes, 
will try to divest 
himself of secular 
anxieties and 
worldly projects, 
when the place 
where he stands 
is converted into 
holy ground by 
the words ‘Let us 
worship God.’’’— 
Hamilton. 


the rule broken 
a He. v. 1, 2. 
b Jo. iv. 24 


“Labor more to 
find the-actings of 
this holy fear of 
God in all your 
ways. Study to 
have an inward 
light . directing 
you; and be pot 
merely held * by 
the authority and 
laws of men, but 
learn to Know the 
sovereign authori- 
ty of the Most 
High God and His 
law.”—Leighton. 


beasts clean 
and unclean 


**The hearer of 
God’s Word ought 
to be like those 
animals that chew 


Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines, 

And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When God with these forbidden made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, trong above compare, 

Whose drink was only from the limpid brook ! —Mziiton. 


12--15. (12) Moses spake, as Aaron had lost his twoolder sons through 
their violation of sacrificial regulations so Moses is most anxious to guard the 
father and the two younger sons against transgression and penalty. (13) 
and. . eat, the priest’s part for the male members of the family to eat. 
thy due, thy share for service as God’s servants. (14) wave-breast, the 
people’s peace-offering. (15) heave-shoulder, see vii. 29-34. 

The priest’s portion.—Was—I, Settled as to kind and quantity, by their 
Divine Master. II. To be partaken of in the holy place. Illustrative of the 
principle that whether we eat or drink we should do all to the glory of God. 


III. To be, in the partaking of it, a part of official duty, and not the mere 
gratification of a carnal appetite. 

Take the meat-offering, etc.—Moses pressed upon the priests to turn to their 
spiritual functions and ministries without delay. For the best solace in grief 
is activity. Sit not in repining because of God’s stroke, turn to Him in hol 
service. Possibly the dread of God, ‘‘ lest He be angry,” urged all to quick 
attention to duty. Sad itis that we need often the startling visitation of 
God to awaken us to vigilance in religion. ‘‘When thy judgments are in the 
earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness” (Isa. xxvi. 9).— 
Hom. Com. 

Character of worshippers.—-The heathen had a notion that the gods would 
not like the service and sacrifice of any but such as were like themselves ; 
and, therefore, to the sacrifice of Hercules none were to be admitted that 
were dwarfs ; to the sacrifice of Bacchus, a merry god, none that were sad 
and pensive, as not suiting their genius. An excellent truth may be drawn 
from their folly : he that would like to please God must be like God.—Saltar. 


16—20. (16) and. . sought, Moses suspected something and perhaps 
thought that Aaron and his sons might succumb to grief or in some other 
way be deterred from doing their duty. bear .. congregation, 7. e. to 
procure the remission of the sins of the people. (19) things. . befallen, 
Aaron answers accepting blame, but giving reason.* (20) content,’ Moses 
recognizes Aaron’s reason as valid. The letter of the law was dispensed with 
under the circumstances. : 

The priest’s excuse for neglect of duty.—I. Aaron’s excuse—1. Was founded 
in religious fear : he feared lest his personal sorrow should interfere with the 
proper discharge of duty ; 2. It had respect to the present only : ‘‘ To-day.” 
II. Moses’ reply. He was content. If his brother was wrong, he was also, 
at any rate, devout and sincere. 

Fear and love.—Fear and love are necessary to constitute that frame of mind 
wherein the essence of piety or true godliness doth consist. Fear is necessary 
to keep God in our eyes: it is the office of love to enthrone Him in our hearts. 
Fear cautions or avoids whatever may offend ; love yields a prompt and lib- 
eral service. Fear regards God as a witness and a judge; lovecleaves to Him 
as a friend and a father. Fear makes us watchful and circumspect ; love 
renders us active and resolute. In short, fear and love go hand in hand, and 
mutually assist each other. Love keeps fear from being servile and distrust- 


ful; and fear keeps love from being forward and secure ; and both spring 
from one root, viz., faith in God as a Being possessed of infinite perfection, 
and related to us as our Creator and Governor, our Redeemer and Judge.—Cope. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—2. (2) Speak . . saying, the tabernacle service, with the various offerings 
being established, attention is now turned to the law of the daily life. Aaron has 
attained a standing with Moses before God, so that they are conjointly 
instructed. First, the Lord spoke through Moses, then through the worshipping 
place with its ritual and the priests, now through Moses and Aaron that there 
may be a new and suggestive meaning in common things. These. . eat, 
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dietetic regulations which have a hygienic or sanitary value, but are meant 
to be especially suggestive of moral separation and purity. Making a differ- 
ence in common one leads up to discrimination in moral things. 

Homiletie hints.—The Divine government of the table and appetite. The 
common meal regarded in relation to law, natural and revealed, a religious 
feast. The body to be cared for in the selection of food at once sufficient and 
wholesome. God legislating on behalf of our lower nature sugg. of His greater 
care for the higher. The food of the mind, and heart, and soul. Here also 
there is clean and unclean. 

Clean and unclean animals.—In regard to quadrupeds, Moses reduces the 
previous customs of the Israelites, together with the additional ordinances 
which he found it necessary to make, into a very simple and natural system. 


B. C. 1490. 


the cud ; heought 
not only to feed 


upon it, but to 
ruminate upon. 
it."—St Augus- 


tine on Ps. xlvi. 


The natural man 
acts on natural 
principles, the 
spiritual man ou 
those which are 
spiritual. The be- 


According to him, all beasts that have their feet completely cloven, and at the 
same time chew the cud, are clean. Those which have neither, or indeed 
want one of these distinguishing marks, are unclean. That in so early an age 
of the world we should find a systematic division of quadrupeds so excellent, 
as never yet, after all the improvements in natural history, to have become 
obsolete, but, on the contrary, to be still considered as useful by the greatest 
masters of the science, cannot but be looked upon as truly wonderful. In the 
case of certain quadrupeds, however, a doubt may arise whether they do fully 
divide the hoof, or ruminate. For example, whether the hare ruminates or 
not is so undecided that if we put the question to any twosportsmen, we shall 
rarely receive the same answer. In such cases, to prevent difficulties, a legis- 
lator must authoritatively decide. The foot of the camel is actually divided 
into two toes, and the division even below is complete, so that the animal 
might be accounted clean; but then it does not extend the whole length of 
the foot, but only to the forepart; for behind it is not parted, and we find, 
besides, under it, and connected with it, a ball on which the camel goes. Now, 
in this dubious state of circumstances, Moses authoritatively declares(Lev. 
xi. 4) that the camel has not the hoof fully divided.—Michaelis. 

Laws of health. When the plague was desolating Europe, the Jews so 
universally escaped infection that the popular suspicion was excited into fury, 
and they were accused of causing the fearfu: mortality among their Gentile 
neighbors by poisoning the wells and springs. In our own day, in the recent 
cholera epidemic in Italy, a correspondent of the Jewish Chronicle testifies 
that the Jews enjoyed almost absolute immunity, at least from fatal attack. 
Professor Hosmer says: ‘‘Throughout the entire history of Israel, the wisdom 
of the ancient lawgiver in these respects has been remarkably shown. In 
times of pestilence the Jews have suffered far less than others; as regards 
longevity and general health, they have in every age been noteworthy, and, 
at the present day, in the life-insurance offices, the life of a Jew is said to be 
worth much more than that of men of other stock.”—S, H. Kellogg. 


3—8. (4) nevertheless, etc., here follow illustrations of this law. (8) 
parteth .. cheweth, cloven-footed, cud-chewing animals are perhaps natur- 
ally cleaner in their flesh; they do not eat flesh and are less liable to be 
infested with parasites; they come nearer to what in the vegetable world is 
accepted to be the support and nourishment of human beings. camel. . hoof, 
though divided above, it is connected below by the pad. (5) coney, * the hyrax 
(Hyrax Syriacus) or wabber of the Arabs. he .. cud, the action of the Jaws 
is like that of ruminating animals. (6) hare, two varieties, Lepus Syriacus, 
less than ours, yellowish buff ; L. Sinaiticus, ab. size and color of our wild rab- 
bit. (7) swine,’ still regarded as unclean by many E. nations, (8) flesh . . eat 
etc.,¢ ‘‘nothing separates one people fr. another more than that one should 
eat what the other considers unlawful.” 

Homiletie hints—What to avoid. Three classes of animals to be rejected 
as sources of food. I. Those whose multiplication was slow, and whose special 
uses were needful—as the camel. II. Those that were difficult to obtain ; and 
not to be got but by leaving the camp: wh. would involve danger and contact 
with the heathens around—as the coney. III. Those that were by habit 
unclean and whose flesh is not, even now, reckoned most wholesome and 
uutritious—as the hog. - aan 

Separation.—Elected to special privileges and responsibilities, the Hebrew 
nation was to be clearly distinguished from all other nations on the earth. 


liever lives to 
Christ, not 
through any pres- 
sure from with- 
out, but from 
a vital principle 
within. 

The law convinces 
of sin.—*tYou see 
not the motes in 
the air, though 
numerous as the 
leaves of the for- 
est, till the glow- 
ing ray reveals 
them to the eye. 
The river seenis to 
flow stainless and 
clear till the won- 
drous microscope 
displays to the 
view a hundred 
loathsome A 
tiles enclosed in 
every drop that 
glitters beneath 
the sun.’’—A. L. 
O. #. 


quadrupeds 
clean and 
unclean 


aDe. xiv. 7; Ps. 
HV 18; Pr. xxx. 


“The rule given 
mas that Sree 
mal popular 
held to pimiuatn 
should be regard- 
ed as fit for food 
unless it were 
cloven- footed, 
And this rule was 
most effectual for 
the intended pur- 
pose, because all 
real ruminants 
are cloven-footed, 
although all 
cloven-footed ani- 
mals are not rumi- 
nants.’’—Kitto. 

b Ix. Ixv. 4, Ixvi. 
Ouse 


c Rom. xiv. 14, 17; 
1 Cor. yiii. Col. ii. 


The laws would keep the people from joining with the heathen in their ordi- 
nary meals and sacred feasts ; would be a barrier against every intruder ; for 


16, 17; Heb. ix. 9, 
10. 
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B. c. 1490. the Canaanites ate some of the animalsthese laws prohibited, and offered 
Treat ani mals|others in sacrifice to heathen gods. Nothing tends to obliterate national dif- 
kindly, and they/ferences and to throw social distinctions into oblivion more than sitting 
will give us their|together at the same table and partaking of common food. Israel’s observance 
leer ase See of the directions given in this chapter would set a hedge around the family 
will aie us their|life, and indicate a peculiar people,—F. W. Brown. As Israel was by these 
service. dietetic ordinances severed from intimacy and festivity with the heathen, so are 
+ e _ mir - th e/Christians called aside, led out from near intercourse with unsanctified society, 
Cote nin nee to ‘‘ put a difference between the unclean and the clean.” The *‘ unclean” is 
viding anima Is\to be marked, repudiated, shunned, as an abomination. It entails an hourly 
with os ostin cts!watchfulness, a quick habit of penetrating into the moral differentes which 
ee a Rettig’ underlie society, men, and manners, pastimes and pursuits. Things must be 
of life.”—Topics. |looked at, not from their popularity, their advantages, their attractions but 

faced with a challenge as to their moral quality and tendency. Will this defile ? 
Is it clean or unclean ?—Hom. Com. 

“ There are three friendships which are advantageous, and three which are 
injurious. Friendship with the upright, friendship with the sincere, and 
friendship with the man of observation; these are advantageous. Friendship 
with the men of specious airs, friendship with the insinuatingly soft, and 
friendship with the glib-tongued; these are injurious”.—Confucius. 


fishes clean 9—12. (9) These. . eat, first, certain of the land animals, then of the water 
andunclean |creatures; marked distinction made even now in Egypt and elsewhere. (12) 
o thatekecs fins .. seales, two very, obvious marks as with land creatures; those with 
The fish. here|fins and scales, especially in warm latitudes, more wholesome. abomi- 
described asjnation,? strong detestation. 
edible, are such) Clean and unclean fish.—It is a well-known fact, that all fish that have both 
are regarded Y:\scales and fins are both wholesome and nutritious. This provision, therefore, 
wholesome. secured to the people the free use of what was certainly profitable, and kept. 
them back from the uncertainty of choosing among the others what might 
have injured them. Again, therefore, they were taught that it is better far to 
lean to the side of abstinence, in doubtful cases, than to run the risk of doing 
evil. Those ‘‘ without fins or scales” are partly creatures of the mud and 
marsh; whereas the othersswim through the clear, limpid waters of ‘‘ seas and 
rivers.” Others of them that are ‘‘ without scales,” are such as the voracious 
shark. Thus they were naturally fitted to exhibit purity. Many of the for- 
bidden creatures are exceedingly small in size; yet even that atom is to be 
abhorred, if the Lord has given the command. It isnot theimportance of the 
thing, but the majesty of the lawgiver, that is to be the standard of our 
obedience.—Bonar. 


. 138—19. (13) eagle, perhaps vulture, but carrion - eater; for entire list ending 
birds clean with the bat, see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; all birds of prey especially 
and unclean — [ynwholesome. 

“The Arabs|. “omiletic hints.—These are, for the most part, birds of prey, or unclean 
have a supersti-|feeders. I. Not good for food. II. Needful as scavengers. III. Not prolific. 
sous AC ee So tliy IV. Not gregarious. Live in solitudes and mountain regions. 

ee ahee ap clieve| _ Lhe ossifrage.—The bird here denoted is the Lammer-geyer, or Bearded 
to possess tarvel-| Vulture, the largest and most magnificent of the vulture tribe. (Gypaétus 
lous _medicinalibarbatus); and the Hebrew word, meaning “the breaker,” is well expressed 
pt i Sang aed by the Latin ossifrage, or ‘“ bone-breaker.” Marrow bones and tortoises are its 
tor.’ Its head is|favorite delicacies; but huge as is its size (four and a half feet in length), its 
an_indispensable|claws and bill are comparatively weak, and it is only by carrying its prize to 
ingredient in allla great height, and then dropping it repeatedly, that it is able to reach the 
practice of witch-|dainty morsel within. The Lammer-geyer may be seen floating slowly ata 
craft.” —Tristram.|uniform level, close to the cliffs-of some deep gorge, like the Jabbok, 
where its shadow is cast on the wall-like rocks. If the ravine has sharp 
angles, it does not cut across from point to point, but preserves the same dis- 
tance from the cliffs. When the other vultures have picked the flesh off any 
animal, it comesin at the end of the feast, and swallows the bones, or breaks 
them and swallows the pieces, if it cannot otherwise extract the marrow. The 
bones it cracks by letting them fall on arock froma great height. It does 
not, however, confine itself to these delicacies, but whenever it has an 
opportunity , will devour lambs, kids, or hares. These it generally obtains by 
pushing them over cliffs when it has watched its opportunity, and it has.been 
known to attack men while climbing rocks, and dash them against the bot- 
tom. But tortoises and serpents are its ordinary food.—Tristram. 
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20-23. (29) fowls .. ereep, lit. creeping things with wings, insects. (21) 
legs .. feet, of all winged creeping things, those which have knees above 
their hindmost legs, or those which have the hindmost legs much larger 
and stronger than ordinary insects; locusts, grass-hoppers, (22) locusts 
much used in East for food. (23) all .. things, of the insect kind; all others 
shall be abhorred and rejected. Few insects besides locusts have ever been 
made an article of human food. 

Homilectic hints.—Locusts, as an article of food, are—I. Abundant. II. 
Nutritious. III. Savory. IV. Used in many parts of the East. 

Prohibited reptiles, etc.—Moses is especially careful to interdict the use of 
various sorts of lizards; which, of course, must have been eaten in some parts 
of Egypt, or by the people in the adjacent countries; but concerning which I 
have not met with any account besides. With regard, however, to those 
winged insects, which have besides, four walking legs, Moses makes an excep- 
tion under the denomination of locusts. In Palestine, Arabia, and the adjoin- 
ing countries, locusts are one of the most common articles of food, and the 
people would be very ill off if they durst not eat them. For when a swarm of 
them desolates the fields, they prove, in some measure, themselves an antidote 
to the famine which they occasion. They are not only eaten fresh, immedi- 
ately on their appearance, but the people collect them, and know a method of 
preserving them for a long time for food, after they have dried them 
In an oven. Locusts. —‘‘It is well known that locusts were eaten by 
many of the nations of antiquity, both in Asia and Africa, and even 
the ancient Greek thought the cicadas very agreeable in flavor. In 
Arabia they are sold in the market, sometimes strung upon cords, some- 
times by measure, and they are also dried and kept in bags for winter 
use .. They are generally cooked over hot coals, or on a plate, or in an oven, 
or stewed in butter, and eaten either with salt or with spice and vinegar, the 
head, wings, and feet being thrown away. They are ela boiled in salt and 
water, and eaten with salt or butter. Another process is to dry them 
thoroughly, and then grind them into meal, and make cakes of them.—Keil. 


24—28. (24) toucheth.. unclean, defilement from touching the carcasses 
of unclean creatures as well as from eating; rigid ceremonial, but important 
to keep the people in true relation to the sanctuary and the improved social 


B. C. 1490. 
creeping 
things clean 
and unclean 


a Ma. iti. 4; Mk. 
i, 6. 


On the perfection 
of insects, Pliny 
says: — ‘*In these 
beings so minute 
and as it were, 
such nonentities, 
what wisdom is 
displayed, what 
power, what un- 
fathomable per- 
fection!” 
“Insects furnish 
more food deli- 
cacies thay is 
generally 
pore, 
arvea of insects, 
esp. beetles, are 
eaten in dif. parts 
of the world.” 
‘The Hottentots 
rejoice at the 
arrival of the 
locusts, eating 
them in such 
quantities as to 
get visibly fatter 
than before, and 
making of their 
eggs a brown or 


coffee - colored 
soup.” 
touching the 


carcasses of 
the unclean 


life. (28) wash.. clothes, a still further guard to keep up the tone of 
respect for things pure and clean. 

Homiletic hints.---I. Recapitulation needful—1. To enforce duty; 2. To aid 
the memory. II. Strict prohibition necessary to prevent evasion of law. If 
we do not touch, we cannot eat. Eve looked at, longed for, touched the fruit 
before she ate it. Give an inch, take an ell. Minute regulations useful in the 
infancy of society. 

Touching the unclean.—The law further prohibited the touching the carcass 
of any unclean beast. This, however, does not mean that a carcass was, in a 
literal sense, never to be touched (for then it must always have been in the 
way, and we shall see in the sequel that it was expressly ordered to be buried), 
but only that the person who touched it was to be deemed unclean till the 
evening. To strangers who dwelt among the Israelites, unclean beasts were 
not forbidden: for certainly the legislator never thought.of making his prohi- 
bition of certain meats a moral law, by which every man, of whatever nation, 
was to be bound to regulate his conduct. When a commander gives his 
soldiers a cockade to distinguish them from other troops, he by no means 
wishes that everybody should indiscriminately wear it, but would rather 
have it taken from any foreigner who should mount it. The law relative to 


“The great incon- 
veniences of the 
law connected 
with this and 
other defilements, 
necessarily obliged 
the Israelites to 
pay great atten- 
tion to cleanliness; 
and this was 
probably what the 
laws on this sub- 
ject had _princi- 
pally in view.”— 
Kitto. 


v. 26. The prohib- 
ited animals 
under this  de- 
scription include 
not only those wh. 
have a single hoof, 
but those which 
divide the foot 


clean and unclean beasts was never, not even under the Old Testament, a 
precept of religion which every individual, to whatever nation he belonged, 
was bound to observe for the sake of his eternal salvation; it was only, if I 
may so term it, a cockade for the Israelites; but still one that they could not 
omit wearing without committing a trespass of a Divine commandment; and 
indeed, it was so firmly pinned upon them by their earliest education, that it 
must certainly have been difficult for them ever to lay it aside.— Michaelis. 


29—32. (29) These .. unclean, these the most or especially unclean, vs. 
20—23, creeping things with wings: here creeping things without wings or 
creatures on all fours with very short legs and no wings. (32) when.. dead, 
pests and unwholesome, living; but especially so when dead. 


into paws, as 
lions, etc. 


reptiles, etc., 
clean and 
unclean 


“The importance 


of regulations on 
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B. c. 1490. Homiletic hints.—The law not only decides what to eat, but how to prepare 

h points as in-lit for food. Cleanliness to be observed in the preparation of food. This a 
Aaiaa in v. 32 are\condition,of health and appetite. Eating with a relish a condition of eating 
not so fully appre-|with profit. Good food often spoiled by absence of cleanly preparations. 
ciated = in. wile The tortoise.—The Heb. tsab. rendered tortoise, signifies it is generally 
wrversreahera ay agreed, a kind of lizard, called in the Arabic dab or dhab. It is 18 in. long, 4 
kinds of reptiles,/in. across the back, not venomous, burrows in the earth; it is common in 
find their way into/Palestine. Gesenius derives its name from a Heb. word — to move slowly. 
and conceal the lIt is not unlikely that our translators, at a time when Bible natural history 
crevices, vessels,|was not minutely understood, were directed by the root of the word to the 


and boxes.’ —|tortoise as a proverbially slow-moving creature. 


Pict. Bib. 

things 383—838. (33) whereinto.. falleth, into which any part of a defiling car- 
rendered cass fell. (34) all. . eaten, both food and drink were to be regarded as con- 
unclean taminated easily. (36) fountain. . clean, a large quantity of water was not 


to be regarded as contaminated. (37—38) seed .. water, the dry seed 
By connecting the|/ would resist, the wet imbibe pollution. ; 
touch cot ence The touch of unclean creatures.—This refers to any unclean or dead animal 
ceremonial defile-|falling into or touching an earthen vessel. Most of the cooking utensils of 
ment, mbsreduires the Hindoos are of earthenware. Should an unclean, or dead animal, or 
[mmedtaverly tolinsect, touch or fall into them, they must be broken. Nay, should a person of 
effectual means|low caste get a look at the cooking vessels of a Brahmin, or one of the Saiva 
was taken to pre-|sect, they vill immediately be broken, and no small portion of abuse be 
pont the bad ef lpoured upon the offending individual. Should an unfortunate dog, in his 
and all unclean or|/prowlings, find his way into the kitchen, and begin to lick the vessels, woe be 
noxious matter.—|to him, for he will not only have hard words, but hard blows; and then fol- 
Port. Com. lows the breaking of the vessels. On this account the Brahmins and others 

conceal their earthenware when not in use.—Roberts. 


rules for 39—43. (39) of .. eat, any clean beast. die, not being properly slaughtered 
those who for food. (40) eateth, ignorantly. wash.. even, ignorance shall not 
have exonerate. (41, 42)every.. thing, with above exceptions. (43) abominable, 
contracted the abomination transferred to the eater. 


Homiletic hints.—Unslaughtered meat to be avoided. 1. May have died of 
“The intention of/Some disease; or, 2. Of poison; 3. The principle to be extended: diseased ani- 
human laws is to|mals not to be slaughtered for food. 4. Modern legislation concerning food 
make amity andlattests the wisdom of the old law. 
men: so the in| Unclean.—Taste the unclean and we thereby beeome defiled. God has 
tention of the|marked specifically and minutely the things which are to be accounted “an 
Divine Spal is AG abomination.” So in the human sphere, there are interdicted pleasures, com- 
make ‘mendshiP!yanionships, alliances. The ban of heaven is upon much which the world 
” sanctions. We cannot “ have fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness ” without being made ‘“‘unclean.”— Hom.Com. Our bodies are temples 
of the Holy Ghost; they ought, therefore, to be kept pure. The 
Church is the Body of Christ: from it, therefore, everything should 
be excluded that is unclean. Into the celestial city ‘‘there shall in no wise 
enter anything that defileth, neither whatsover worketh abomination;” all 
there shall be for ever, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.”—F. W. Brown. 


the purpose 44—47. (44)ye.. holy. ‘‘As* he which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
of these laws {holy in all manner of conversation (conduct) (1 Pet. i. 15). Carefulness in 
choice of relation to animals, but especially in eating, having to do with those 
a Ex. xix. 5,6; Le |only which in their character build up rather than destroy life, tends to care- 
Fab e a ee : fulness in human associations and assimilations. 
14-16; Ez: iy. 14. | _Homiletic hints.—Higher purpose of these sumptuary laws. The separation 
of the animals into clean and unclean would tend to separate the people from 
To build your hope|other nations. The Jews would not join others in convivial feasts, social ban- 
of heaven on yourlquets. Joseph's brethren ate by themselves. Daniel rejected the food fr. the 
own rigbteousiess King's table, etc. 
would be as| Zhe Divine Law. — Rites and ceremonies had already been instituted that 
ridiculous as tolwould exclude other nations from mingling with the Hebrew in the worship 
atte tome. lof the tabernacle ; now a guard is put around the social as well as sacred table. 
pot. Tent, as well as tabernacle, to be consecrated to the Lord. Here we see 
To walk in the|Jehovah’s sovereignty exercised, His jealousy for the exclusive worship of His 
bathe: of yoo. walk|people. Whether the people ate or drank, they were to do all to the glory of- 
under the greatestiGod. They were to come out from the ungodly and be separate, and touch 
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not the unclean thing, and thus become the sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty. Nothing less than cheerful obedience to divine regulations 
for private and public life would satisfy the claims Jehovah made upon the 
loyalty and worship of His people. — Hom. Com. 


B. Cc. 1490 

bondage. We can 
only become free 
by becoming the 


Clean and unclean. — In the New Testament a new interpretation is given to|Se'vauts of Christ. 


these Levitical laws. The root and seat of evil are within ; yet, care needs to 
be exercised against temptation and contamination. Touching the unclean 
thing may lead to moral defilement, to spiritual degeneracy.—F’. W. Brown. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


| 
1—5. (1) Moses, the law as to clean and unclean was given to both Moses and 


purification of 


Aaron because the matter of sacrifices as well as that of daily and common|women 


life was specially involved. This may be called the law for a class and so was 
given to Moses alone. (2) born . . man, given birthtoa male. sevendays, 
ample time for removing the physical uncleanness or overcoming the issue of 
blood. (5) maid child, female child. two weeks; ancients thought the phy- 
sical derangement of the system greater at birth of a girl ; adaptation of com- 
mand to low conception of woman’s relation in social economy, or possibly to 
give the mother more rest. 

Sinful by birth. —‘‘ For whenever, in any case, we find all creatures of the 
same Class doing, under all circumstances, any one thing, we conclude that 
the reason for this can only lie in the nature of such creatures, antecedent to 
any influence of a tendency to imitation. If, for instance, the ox everywhere 
and always eats the green thing of the earth, and not flesh, the reason, we 
say, is found simply in the nature of the ox as he comes into being. So when 
we see all men, everywhere, under all circumstances, as soon as ever they 
come to the time of free moral choice, always choosing and committing sin, 
what can we conclude — regarding this, not as a theological, but merely as a 
scientific question — but that man, as he comes into the world, must have a 
sinful nature? And this being so, then why must not the law of heredity 
apply, according to which, by a law which knows of no exceptions, like ever 
produces its like?’ — Hap. Bub. 


6 —8. (6) burnt-offering, denoted total dedication and Divine acceptance, 
it was preceded by sin-offering?. young pigeon, see oni.14. (7)shall.. 
blood, z.e. shall be counted clean. (8) able .. lamb, a merciful regard for 
the poor. This was the offering of the parents of our Lord’ who became poor 
for our sakes. 

Homiletic hints (v. 8).—Relation of the poor to religious offerings. I. Pov- 
erty not to pig ie any fr. the duty of personal sacrifices. II. Poverty taken 
into account in fixing the amount of the offering. III. Poverty’s offering as 
acceptable to God as that of the rich: 7ll. the widow’s two mites. 

Monica, Augustine’s mother. Never did mother struggle more earnestly 
than she. From her son’s nineteeth to his twenty-eighth year, while he was 
revelling in all sin’s foulness, she persisted in resolute hope and fervent 

rayer. In his twenty-ninth year she was still ‘‘ instant ‘n prayer,” when he 
eft her and journeyed to Rome. From Rome he went to Milan, and thither 
the praying mother followed him. And there the answer to her prayer and 
reward of her Christian influence came. In Ambrose’s preaching contrition 
came to Augustine, and that event made Monica’s happiness complete. 


‘© And say to mothers, What a holy charge 

Is theirs ; with what a kingly power their love 

Might rule the fountains of the new-born mind ; 

Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 

Good seed before the world has sown its tares.”—Mrs. Sigourney. 


“There is no 
mother like the 
mother that bore 
us.”—Spanish 
Proverb. 
‘““A mother is a 
mother still, 
The holiest thing 
alive.” 
— Coleridge 


Cecil. who had 
adopted infidel 
sentiment in his 
youth, and prided 
himself upon his 
strong argyments 


against religion, 
said, long after- 
wards: “There 


was one argument 
I could never get 
over, the influence 
and life of a holy 
mother.” 


offerings for 
purification 


a Ez. xxix. 14, 18; 
Le. viii. 14, 18, ix. 
7, 8, 12, 15, 16. 


b Lu. ii. 22-24, ef. 
2 Co. viii. 9. 


“Do you nor 
know what God 
puts usS on our 
backs for?’ said 
Dr. Payson, to a 
friend who came 
to see him. 
“No,” was the 
answer. ‘‘In or- 
der that we may 
look upward.” 
“The mother’s 
heart is the child’s 
schoolroom.” 
—Beecher. 


“* Children are 
what their 
mothers are. 


leprosy 
of the person 


a Ps. xxxviii. 5-lamine. 


Ge Assive5, Os D 
XXViii. 27; 
1; Deve xxiv; 
Lu, xvii. 14, 


Is. iii 


Leprosy, Gk. lepra,|If we are ourselves in doubt, the advice of others should be sought. 


fr i 

bec in this disease 
the body was often 
covered with thin 


S, @ scale, 


7@./\stroke app. to be deeper than the scarfskin. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xiii. 1—8. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1--4. (1) Aaron, laws of leprosy concerned the priests, they had to examine 
symptoms. leprosy ;* three general classes considered, viz. of man (chap. 
xiii. 2-46), of garments (chap. xiii. 47-59), and of houses (chap. xiv. 33-57). 
In the leprosy of man there are six different cases. (3) look,® carefully ex- 
air. . white, a characteristic symptom, plague. . flesh, lit. the 
(4) if, etc., case of suspected, 


g./but not distinctly or fully developed, leprosy. then. . days, omit ‘‘ him 


that hath,” and read ‘‘ shall shut up the plague.” 
Beginnings of evil.—I. The corrupt tendencies of the heart should lead us 
to examine the moral character of all strange thoughts, words. deeds. wri 
e 
Lord should be inquired of : the spirit of the Bible considered in relation to 
that wh. excites suspicion. III. Men should not wait till the faint indication 
of possible evil develops into distinct moral disease ; and, presently, through 


scales, so as to giveineglect becomes chronic. 


arance of 
x. iv. 6; 


it the ap 
snow. 


Nu. xii. 10; 2 Kjting up the parties for seven da 


Vote 
note on leprosy in 
Spk. Com. ii. 559 


Avoidance of false suspicion.—When you read in the fourth verse of shut- 
s, and then to look on it again, you 


See alsol/may note with yourself, how ereatly God hateth hasty, rash, and uncharit- 


able judgment. A thing which many men and women, otherwise honest 


‘land good, are carried away withal, to their own great hurt, not only 


in soul, but in worldly reputation also, and to the bitter and biting dis- 
comfort of those whom they ought to love and judge well of. Nay, you may 


b“The hairs upon|reason further with yourself thus: That if in a matter thus subject to the 
the part bec. yel-|eye, as these sores were, yet God would have no haste. but a stay for seven 


low and stunted, 
and aft. a time fall 
off, leaving the 
hair bulbs empty 
and enlarged, esp. 
on the face, so asto 
present one of the 
most diagnostic 

of the 
See Dr. 


He who has go 
health is a_ rich 
man, and rarely 
knows it. 


ce Is. i.16-18. 

“*In the ‘dusky’ 
variety, natural 
hair, wh. is 
usually black in 
Palestine an 
Egypt, is not 


changed and the 
smooth, laminated 
circular scales or 
patches are not 
depressed below 
the general surface 
of the skin, and do 
not remain station- 
ary at their first 
size, but contin- 
ually enlage their 
liuits and = are 
either scattered or 
conhivent.’’--Kitto. 


days, and longer as occasion served, before any judgment should be given 
that the party was unclean. Oh, how much more doth He abhor haste and 
love leisure, in pronouncing of the hearts and thoughts of our friends and 
neighbors which are not seen, nor subject to an easy censure ?—Bp. Babington. 

Leprosy.—The name leprosy has been made to cover a number of diseases 
similar but not identical in character. There are many spurious forms of 
leprosy, and many diseases akin to leprosy which do not now come under 
discussion. The disease here dealt with is elephantiasis, especially in its 
anesthetic form, which is otherwise called white leprosy. The first symptom 
of the malady is a painless spot, which covers an indolent ulcer This ulcer 
may continue unprogressive for months or for years, during which the person 
affected is able to do his ordinary business: but at the end of these periods, 
whether longer or shorter, it produces a more repulsive and foul disfigure- 
ment of the human face and frame than any known disease, the features of 
the face changing their character, and part of the body occasionally morti- 
fying and dropping off. Death at last comes suddenly, when a vital part of 
the body has been affected.—Pul. Com. 


5--8. (5) stay stand. spread not, 7. e. does not advance. 
dim, fading away, not glossy, dull. seab, mark of some slight surface 
cutaneous disease. clean, as to leprosy. (7) seab. . skin, the spread of 
evil may well strengthen suspicion. (8) unclean, reversing the former de- 
cision, and proving that even the priest might be deceived by appearances. 
leprosy, clearly pronounced ; and to be treated as such. 

Leprosy a type of sin.—I. Its nature: loathsome, hereditary, contagious, 
injurious. II. Its progress: fr. small beginnings till the whole man is cor: 
rupted. III. Its power will manifest itself: destroys influence, peace, etc. 
IV. Only the great H.-priest can heal the sinner. He is able and willing. 
‘“ Wilt thou be made whole?” 

Leprosy and sin.—Because leprosy was hideous and foul, it made the man 
affected by it unclean, and before he could be restored to communion with 
God and His people, he must be certified by God’s priest to be delivered from 
the disease. ‘The Levitical law concerning leprosy reveals to us the true 
nature of sin. And it reveals tous the inestimable benefit which we have 
received from the incarnation of the Son of God, and fills us with joy, 


(6) dark, 


tnankfulness, and love to Him for His infinite goodness to us.”— Wordsworth. 
Leprosy, the most loathsome of all common diseases, is the type and symbol 
of sin, and the ceremonial uncleanness attaching to it is a parable of the 
moral foulness of sin.—Pul. Com. 


Chap. xiii, 9—23. LEVITICUS, 305 


9-13. (9) when. . in, disease reappearing calls for different treatment. B, c. 1490. 
(10) if. . white, lit. if there be a white rising. quiek. . rising, denoting ha aany eae ne 
advance of the disease: perh. ‘‘proud flesh.” (11) old. . flesh, confirmed,|:¢jean?? The a 
indisputable leprosy. and. . up, no need of probationary test: the disease|answer perh. _ is 
inveterate : see v. 46. (12) and if, etc., the leprosy be clear to the eye — to|that it, was owing 
every beholder. (13) consider, having carefully examined. elean, “ nature a aie. Sine of the 
has made a great effort, a vigorous struggle, and has expelled the malady.|disease ; the par- 
The diseased niatter turned into a scurf, which peeled off, and died away.” _|tial_ being infec- 

Tie old leprosy.—An image—I. Of indwelling sin manifesting itself upon|!Ous, the, ‘otal 


A : 4 4 r j .’— Bush. But 
occasions. Il. Of the easily besetting sin revealing itself. III. Of the Patrick F aponees 


presence of an old habit that has been ‘ scotched ” but ‘‘ not killed.” that eer me is 
Leprosy in South Africa.—In the South of Africa there is a large lazar-|Mere, CAlss ht 


house for lepers. It is an immense space, enclosed by a very high wall, and|truly such, but 
containing fields, which the lepers cultivate. Dr. Halbeck, a missionary of|another disease 
the Church of England, from the top of a neighboring hill, saw them at|h@ving so stroug 
work. He noticed two particularly, sowing peas in the field. The one had|the leprosy as to 
no hands, the other had no feet—these members being wasted away by|prompt the writer 
disease. The one who wanted the hands was carrying the other, who wanted|0 sive it the same 
the feet, upon his back, and he again carried in his hands the bag of seed, ; 
and dropped a pea every now and then, which the other pressed into the 

ground with his feet ; and so they managed the work of one man between 

the two. Two Moravian missionaries, impelled by an ardent love for souls, 

have chosen the lazar-house as their field of labor. They entered it, 

never to come out again ; and it is said as soon as these die, other Moravians 

are quite ready to fill their place. ‘‘ Ah! my dear friends,” adds the late 

Rev. Robert M. MacCheyne, ‘‘ may we not blush and be ashamed before God 

that, we redeemed with the same blood and taught by the same Spirit, should 

be so unlike these men in vehement, heart-consuming love to Jesus and the 

souls of men? 


14—17. (14) raw flesh, sound flesh; whenever patches of sound flesh werejof the two kinds, 
intermingled with white scurf, it showed that the disease had not exhausted|t h e aye eis 
itself. (16) turn again, if the patches of sound flesh take on the white color|” ae ete prot 
so that the whole body is white and no spots appear. 17 clean, the priestilent: the dark is 
being the judge shall make the declaration. much less severe, 

The comparative harmlessness of manifest leprosy.—I. The man who was ue sell bs oe 
distinctly a leper would be avoided; so also the man who is desperately|mon lep., or béhak. 
wicked. II. The man whose leprosy is partial and concealed might mingle|\The characteris- 
with unsuspecting people and spread contagion: so those who cloke their eviljtles ae LL oor: 
hearts with an appearance of virtue, may be corruptors of others who do notigescr. by Moses, 
know of the evil. being a glossy 

Leprosy in the Holy Land.—‘‘Sauntering down the Jaffa road, on my walls and spread- 

5 3 . ss gscale upon an 
approach to the Holy City, in a kind of dreamy maze, with, as I remember, |ejevated base, 
scarcely one distinct idea in my head, I was startled out of my reverie by thelencircled with a 
sudden apparition of a crowd of beggars, ‘sans eyes, sans nose, sans hair, sans red Lane. pane 
everything.’ They held up towards me their handless arms, unearthly sounds|on the patches 
gurgled through throats without palates—in a word, I was horrified.... The|participates in the 
lepers, when not obliged to live outside the city, have a separate abode assigned Meld aie and ote 
to them, and they are shunned as unclean and dangerous. No healthy person|P 4° ° 0) ge Pobae 
will touch them, eat with them, or use any of their clothes or utensils, and|outline."\—XKitto. 
with good reason. The leper was required by Moses to stand apart, and give 
warning by crying, ‘Unclean! unclean!” Thus the ten men that met our 


Saviour stood afar off, and lifted up their voice of entreaty.”—Thomson. 


18—23. skin .. boil, if there is in the skin of the flesh a boil; the third}. these days 
case of leprosy developing itself from a healed boil or from an inflammation|come from _ the 


which has apparently been healed. neglect of the 


Leprosy.—The home of leprosy has in all ages been Syria and Egypt and body, in me ee 
the countries adjacent to them, but Europe has not escaped the scourge. Injprain. In this 


the Middle Ages, no European country was free from it; London had at onejrailway age, the 
time six leper houses; cases were found not unfrequently in Scotland till the bed cel il oper Ob 
middle of the last century; and there was a death certified by medical science|iécr go on without 
to have resulted from leprosy in the city of Norwich in the year 1880.— Pul.|pause or self-pity. 


; = isiti We live longer 
Com. Leprous outcasts in England.—A_ gentleman visiting the venerable By cake 


church of St. Mary’s in the village of Minster, near Ramsgate, said to the Sathore ia ne 


guide, ‘‘ What means this hole through the wall?” ‘‘ That,” replied the guide,|suffer more from a 
20 
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B. c. 1490. 
thousand artificial 
anxieties and 
eares. They fa- 
tigued only the 
muscles, we 
exaust the finer 
strength of the 
nerves."’ — Bulwer 
Lytton. 


“Men that look 
no further than 
their outsides, 
think health an 
appurtenance 
unto life and 
quarrel with their 
constitutions for 
being sick; but I, 
that have exam- 
ined the parts of 
man, and know 
upon what tender 
filaments that 
fabric hangs, do 
wonder that we 
are not always so; 
and considering 
the thousand 
doors that lead to 
death, do thank 
my God that we 
Can die but once.” 
—Sir Thos. Brown. 


“Tf mankind 
the present day 
were strictly to 
adhere to those 
practices which 
promote the 
heaith and well- 
being of their 
minds and 
bodies, aud as 
strictly to abstain 
from those which 


in 


tend to. injure 
them, there would 
be little or no 


cause to complain 
that our rave is 
degenerating, and 
that the men of 
modern days 
scarcely possess 
the sixth part of 
the strength of 
their forefathers.”’ 
—Hodgkin. 


“Who would not 
be covetous, and 
with reason, if 
health could be 
purchased with 
gold? Who not 
ambitious if it 
were at the com- 
mand of power, 
or restored _ by 
honor? Butalas! 
a white staff will 
not help gouty 
feet to walk better 
than a@ common 
cane, nor a blue 
riband bind up a 
wound so well as 
a fillet ; the glitter 
of gold or of dia- 
monds_ will 


butt 


‘recalls a fact which is full of interest and pathos. In the twelfth century 
there were a number of lepers in the neighborhood. You will understand, of 
course, that they were obliged to live by themselves, and were supported by 
charity. Over at the old Abbey you may still see the place where bread and 
other food was passed out to them. Being unclean and afflicted with a hor- 
rible and incurable disease which was contagious, they were not allowed in 
church, or to come in contact with healthy persons, so they had no way of 
taking any direct part in the worship of God. Both as to soul and body they 
were driven out from all intercourse with the rest of mankind. Yet many of 
them longed for some sound or sight that might comfort them in their sad, 
loathsome, and hopeless condition. Taking pity on the poor creatures, the 
monks made this hole in the wall, so that, one at a time, they could see the 
priests ministering at the altar hear the music, and perhaps a few words of 
the Mass. Then they would go back to their huts and caves, trusting that in 
heaven, if not on earth, they might be free from the dreadful curse under 
which they suffered. That is why this hole is called the Leper’s Squint. 
Poor outcasts! my heart aches to think of them, though they are all dead and 
gone these seven hundred years.”—Bib. Il. 


24—28. (24) skin . . burning, if there is in the skin of the flesh a burning, 
i.e, aninflammation. (25) hair.. white, hair before black now turned white. 
(26) seven days, in a former case two remands of seven days, in this but 
one, because the inflammation in part accounts for condition. 

Homiletic hints (v. 28).—Appearance of evil. Many things in speech and 
conduct may have the appearance of sin. Not to pronounce upon their moral 
character without examination. To consider constitutional defects and infir- 
mities. 

Leprosy in England.—It was introduced into England in the reign of Henry 
I., and was supposed to have been brought out of Egypt, or perhaps the Fast, 
by means of the Crusaders. To add to the horror it was contagious. which 
enhanced the charity of a provision for such miserables, who were not only 
naturally shunned, but even chased by royal edict from the society of their 
fellow creatures.—Lepers, or lazars, were sick personsremoved out of mon- 
asteries to cells or hospitals, always built out of towns and cities. Their 
usual maintenance was from liberty allowed them to go upon every market 
day toe the market, where with a dish, called a clap dish, they would beg corn. 
Their sickness and loathsome appearance giving great disgust, many withheld 
their charity, upon which account they were afterwards restrained from beg- 
ging at large, but permitted to send the p:octor of the hospital, who came with 
his box one day in every month to the churches and other religious houses, at 
time of service; and there received the voluntary charity of the congregations. 


29--34. (29) plague, fourth case, possible leprosy of the head or chin. 
(30) sight deeper, in its appearance deeper; usual symptom, depression of 
the affected spot. (83) shaven, to make examination easy. (84) elean, after 
the quarantine test. 

_ Homiletic hints —Excitements to evil to be repressed (on v. 29)—the plague 
in the head. Those who thus suffer are—I. Often crotchety. II. Influenced 
by erroneous opinions. III. Men of one idea. IV. Self-willed. 

Extent of leprosy in the past.—Lepers were so numerous in the twelfth cen- 
tury, that by a decree of the Lateran Council, under Pope Alexander III., 
A. D. 1179, they were empowered to erect churches for themselves, and to 
have their own ministers to officiate in them. This shows at once how infec- 
tious and offensive their distemper was. And so late as the reign of Edward 
vil. multitudes of lepers seem to have been in England ; forin I. Edwd. 6, c. 3, 
in which directions are given for carrying the poor to the places where they 
were born, etc., we read the following clause :—‘‘ Provided always, that all 
leprous and poor bed-rid creatures may, at their liberty, remain and continue 
in such houses appointed for lepers, or bed-rid people, as they now be in.” 


35—37. (35) spread . . skin, after a fortnight, the lapse of two quarantines 
(36) not .. seek, the scale spreading being Sniffer sign. (37) black... 
therein, healthy color of the hair has returned. 

Leprosy and sin hereditary. — Never shall I forget a visit whi 
leper hospital outside the East Gate of Damascus, which tr. 
pies the site of Naaman’s house. 


1ich I paid to the 
i adition says occu- 
A woman was crossing the courtyard, whose 


Chap. xiii. 38—52. LEVITICUS. 


loathsome features seemed all but eaten away by disease. In her hands—the 
fingers of which were almost consumed by leprosy—she held a sweet lookin 
infant, as fair and pretty a child as one could desire to see. 
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S\hurt sore e : 
The contrast was bea iite tae 


most painful. Life and health and innocence seemed to sleep in the arms of|them ; 


of curing 
and 


an 
sin, disease, and death. I said to the missionary who accompanied me,|@ching head will 


“Surely the woman is not the mother of the child?” 


He said, ‘‘ Yes, she is ; by 


be no more eased 


the child does not show the leprosy now, but it is in the blood, and beforelctown instead ofa 


long it will probably ee and if the infant live long enough she will be as|cou 


bad as the mother.’ 


o can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?—J. W. 
Bardsley. 


1mon__—onight- 
cap.’’ — Sir Ww. 
Temple. 


38—41. (38) skin . . spots, fifth case, harmless leprosy, yet suspicious and/a “If v. 12 refs. to 


needing examination. (39) freckled . . spot, Heb. bohak,* or white scurf, 
still denotes superficial skin disease among the Arabs. 


old age. bald, naturally. (41) part . face, partial baldness. 


(40) hair . . head, fr.|°co™™s most 


Lepra vulgaris, as 
rob., 
ohak 
may denote some 


The freckled spot. — The Hebrew word here translated ‘‘ freckled spot,” is|kind of Eczema, 


bdhak, and the Arabs still use the same word to denote a kind of leprosy, of 


a skin disease of a 
somewhat similar 


which Niebuhr says: ‘‘ BoOhak is neither contagious nor dangerous.” Headds,jexternal charac- 
subsequently, from Forskal’s papers, the following particulars; ‘‘The spots of ter.”"—Spk Com. 


this eruption are of unequal size; they do not shine, are imperceptibly higher 
than the skin, and do not change the color of the hair. They appear on the 
neck and face and spread gradually. This disorder is neither contagious nor 
hereditary, and does not cause any bodily inconvenience.” Hence it appears 
why a person affected with the bohak is declared in the above law not to be 
unclean.— Rosenmuller. Leprosy of sin.— We are told that in the case of those 
who inherit the taint, it frequently remains quite dormant in early life, only 
gradually appearing in later years. How perfectly the type, in this respect, 
then, symbolizes sin! No comfort can be rightfully had from any complacent 
comparison of our own characters with those of many, perhaps professing 
more, who are much worse than we. No one who knew that from his parents 
he had inherited the leprous taint, or in whom the leprosy as yet appeared as 
only an insignificant bright spot, would comfort himself greatly by the obser- 
vation that other lepers were much worse; and that he was, as yet, fair and 
goodly to look upon. Though the leprosy were in him but just begun, that 
would be enough to fill him with dismay and consternation. So should it be 
with regard to sin.—S. H. Kellogg. 


4246. (42) bald . . head, bald part on back of head ; sore, reddish white 
eruption either on bald back or forward part of head. (44) leprous, having, 
at least, a tendency that way. (45) leper, any one of the foregoing varieties. 
put . . lip,’ bandage on lower part of face, leaving mouth free. unelean,* to 
prevent others fr. coming in contact with him. (46) alone, apart, separated 
fr. the people. without. .be,¢ to save it from contamination. 

The cleansing of the leper. — The particulars here recorded explain, in refer- 
ence to sin—I. Its nature. It is—1. Abominable before God; 2. Incurable by 
man. II. Its consequences. It unfits for communion with—1. God’s saints 
on earth; 2. Saints and angels in heaven. Learn:—(1) Self-distrust ; (2) Self- 
humiliation ; (3) Self-purification.—Clayton. ; 

Covering the lip. — The prophet Ezekiel, in reference to the death of his wife, 
was ordered not to ‘‘cry,” neither to cover the lips(the margin has ‘‘ upper 
lip.”) This passage refers to the sorrow of Ezekiel. A person in deep distress 
puts his hand over his mouth, and hangs down his head, as if looking on the 
ground. When a man suddenly claps his hand on his mouth, it denotes 
great sorrow or surprise. To put the fingers in a line with the nose, conveys 
the idea of silence and submission. ‘‘ Why is your hand on your mouth ?” 


b Ez. xxiv. 17, 23; 
Mi. xiii.7. 


c2K. vii. 3; Lam. 
iv. 15. 


dad Nu. v. 2, xii. 14; 
2K xv. 5; Lu 
xvii. 12. 

** People who are 
always taking 
care of their 
health are like 
misers, who are 
hoarding a 
treasure which 
they have uever 
spirit enough to 
EE eg 

‘* Health! thou 
chiefest good, 
Bestowed by hea- 
ven, but seldom 
understood,” — 


“Not for joy.” ‘‘But why?” ‘‘Myson, my son, my wicked son! He has 
gone with the evil ones to the distant country.”—‘‘Ah, friend, why is your 
hand there?” ‘‘Alas, the tigers got among my cattle last night, and great is 
the slaughter.”—‘‘ The king is angry with Raman—his hand is now on his 
mouth.”—‘‘I may well put my hand on my mouth, I have been taken by the 
neck, and driven from the presence of my lord. My requests have all been 
denied.” (Job xxi. 5).— Roberts. 


47—52. (47) garment,’ clothing generally. woolen. . linen, only kind 
of garments worn by the Israelites. (48) whether, minuteness of detail 
sugg. a disposition to evade the spirit of law, and quibble ab. the scope of a 


Lucan. 


of garments 


eaude 28; Re. iff. 
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“* When a man is 
laboring under the 
pain of any dis- 
temper it is then 
that he recollects 
there is a God, and 
that he himself is 
but a man No 
mortal is then the 
object of his envy, 
his admiration, or 
his contempt ; 
and, having no 
malice to grat- 
ify, the tales of 
slander excite not. 
his attention.’ 
Pliny. 


‘‘Dress has a 
moral effect upon 
the conduct of 
mankind. Let 
auy  gentieman 
find himself with 
dirty boots, old 
surtout, soiled 
neckcloth, and a 
general negligence 


of dress, he_ will 
in all probability, 
find a correspord- 
ing disposition 
by negligence of 
address. Sir 
Jonah Barrington. 


It is evident that; 
medical science 
had at this time; 
been reduced to a 
system. fromthe 
nice discrimina- 
tion of infectious 
disorders, and the 
symptoms by 
which they were 
characterized. 


Kitto. 

a‘* Acc. to the 
Jews, the first 
washing was to 
put away the 
plague; the 
second was to 


cleanse it.”— 
Clarke. 


“*Some (as Calmet) 
think that the 
clothes-leprosy, as 
well as that in 
man, was caused 
by the presence of 
minute insects or 
worms, which 
gnawed the tex- 
ture, and left. the 
stains.” 


commandment. (49) greenish, perh. some kind of mildew or fungus is 
indicated. (50) and, etc., the same course pursued with clothes as with per 
sons. (51) fretting, rotting, corroding. (52) it.. fire, the distemper could 
not be eradicated in any other way. 

Impure surroundings.—The legal provision made for the leprous garments 
suggests to us—I. The impure surroundings by which we may besurrounded. 
1. Depraved tastes and cravings in our body. 2. Unholy companionships. 
3. Corrupt political associations. 4. Impure, demoralizing literature. 5. 
Injurious occupation. 6. A deadenin church.—Clarkson. 

The leprosy of garments.—I do not suppose that this leprosy of garments 
and skins was just the same disease of that name which attacked the human 
system. It may have been, and one may have sometimes taken it from the 
other; but we are not required to take this view. It is enough to understand 
it to be some affection of woven fabrics bearing a general resemblance to a 
leprous affection of the living body As the life and comeliness of the leper 
are fretted away by his disease, so clothes and skins are affected by dampness, 
mould, or the settling in them of animalcule, fretting away their strength 
and substance. Michaelis, who very thoroughly investigated this whole sub- 
ject, speaks of dead wool, that is, the wool of sheep which have died by 
disease, as particularly liable to damage of this sort. His explanation is, that 
it loses its points and breeds impurity: and that when made into cloth and 
warmed by the natural heat of the wearer, it soon becomes bare and falls in 
holes, as if eaten by some invisible vermin. The unsoundness and unhealthi- 


j\ness of fabrics made of such materials were thought so serious by this learned 


investigator, that he strongly urges the interference of legal enactments to 
prohibit the use of such wool in the manufacture of cloths.—Seiss. Leprosy 
in clothes.—To account for the use of the name leprosy in this connection, an 
ingenious theory has been propounded that the same cause produced a like effect 
in the human frame, in clothes and in houses. It is not necessary to have 
recourse to tempting but unproved hypothesis, inasmuch as the similarity of 
appearance presented by the two affections is enough to account for their going 
by the samename.—Pul, Com. Leprosy in linen and woolen fabrics or clothes 
consisted in all probability in nothing but so-called mildew, which commonly 
arises from damp and want of air, and consists, in the case of linen, of round, 
partially colored spots, which spread and gradually eat up the fabric, until it 
falls to pieces like mould. In ieather, the mildew consists more strictly of 
‘ holes eaten in,’ and is of a greenish, reddish, or whitish color, according to 
ithe species of the delicate cryptogami by which it has been formed. —Keil. 


58—59. (53) plague . . spread, if at end of first week, has not spread, 
then garment must be washed. (54) seven .. more, to see whether color 
has changed and distemper has disappeared. (55) fret inward, distemper 
has eaten into the fabric. (56) dark,* changed from green or red into a 
darkish color. (57) if... still, spreading leprosy, the garment must be 
entirely destroyed. 

The remedy for clothes-leprosy.—The best remedy was, in the language of 
Moses, to destroy the leprous article: for that would soon make every one 
careful to manufacture nothing either for himself, or for sale, that might be 
pronounced leprous; and people would soon observe where the fault lay, 
when they were losers, and found no sale for their goods, in consequence of 
former purchasers having suffered by them. The prohibition of dead wool, 
although the legislator be ever so fully satisfied that it is entirely to blame for 
the effects in question, is not sufficient of itself ; for it will still be privately 
manufactured and then denied, particularly where there is no board of sur- 
vey. But where the stuff, in which leprous symptoms make their appearance, 
is destroyed in spite of the owner, every one will become attentive to guard 
against such a loss. Moses therefore enjoined, first, that the place on which 
there were marks of leprosy that no washing could obliterate, should be torn 
out; and then, if the leprosy still recurred a second time, that the whole 
piece should be burnt.—Michaelis. 


Chap. xiv. 1—16. LEVITICUS. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


B. O. 1490. 


1—7. (1) spake . . Moses, Moses again presented as teacher of priesthood as the cleans- 


wellas the people. (2)law . . cleansing. 


The manner in which an Israelite|img of the 


cured of his leprosy shall be purified and restored to his communion in the|leper 


sanctuary. (3) gO . . camp, to meet and examine the leper and see if he was 


cured. 
and hyssop.‘ Assome think were chosen to symbolize haughtiness and humility. 


a Ma. vili. 3—4. 


(4) two birds, one to kill, the other to let fly away, cedar, cedar|Lu. xvii. 14. 


searlet, to represent healthy blood. running, living, drawn fresh from the!? Nu- 2x. 6. 
fountain. (7) sprinkle, the back of the hand and forehead of the leper. seven,|c Ps. li. 7; He, Ix. 
1 


Naaman in Jordan? washed seven times. 
The two birds. —I. The first bird is a type of Christ. 


glory ; 


fenceless bird, it is a type of Him who said, ‘‘I have trod the winepress alone, 


and there was none to help ;” 4. Asa bird slain, it suggests the Saviour, who; 


died ‘‘for man andcreature sin.” 
soul. 


2 tw 1. As captured from 
the air, it suggests the Lord Jesus, who came down from the realms of light and 
2. Asa clean bird, it suggests the et and holy Jesus; 8. As a de-|‘The sprinkling 


II. The second bird is a type of our own blood 
1. As it was plunged in the blood of the first bird, so must we be washed) with water was 


Jo. xix. 29, 30. 
d2K. v. 10, 14. 


;with blond symbo- 
lized the importa- 
ion of life; and 
mingled 


in the blood of Christ, or go polluted forever; 2. In that it was free to gothe uniform sym- 


after it had been dipped in the blood, so it is a type of our souls after we have/The 


washed in the Lamb 
for our will has been changed, and we shall not will that which is wrong; 3. 
As the bird flew away, so must we fly upwards to heaven.—Talmage. 


\bol of cleansing. 
cedar-wood 


s blood; we can go where we will, and do what we will ;|/or juniper), which 


s almost incor- 
ruptible, signified 
that with this new 


The two birds.—Interpreters have not been able to determine in what partsilife was imparted 
of Scripture the Hebrew term tsippor ought to be translated sparrow. Some 2/80 freedom from 


‘corruption. Scar- 


suppose that Moses intends this bird in the law concerning the purification of jet, lor, t 
the leprosy ; ‘‘Then shall the priest command to take for him that is to beithe eoustant nda 


cleansed, two birds alive. ’ 


water; and the living bird, after certain ceremonies described in the law, wasjhealth. 


One of these birds was to be killed over running|°l, again, like the 


blood, of life and 
The hys- 


ordered to be let loose into the openfield. The same ceremonies were com-|sop was a plant 


manded to be observed in cleansing the leprous house. Jerome and many 
succeeding interpreters render the word used in the law, sparrows. But it is 


evident from an attentive perusal of the fourth verse that it signifies birds in|Ey 


general. ‘Then shall the priest command to take for him that is to be 
cleansed, two birds alive and clean.” Now if the sparrow was a clean bird, 
there could be no use in commanding a clean one to be taken, since every one 
of the species was ceremonially clean; butif it was unclean by law, then it 
could not be called clean. The term here must therefore signify birds in gen- 
eral, of which some were ceremonially clean, and some unclean ; which ren- 
dered the specification in the command proper and necessary.—Pazton. 


8—11. (8) he. . shall,‘ ‘‘ there must be a co-operation of man’s will and 
work with Divine grace” (9) seventh .. off, a second time. (10) eighth, 
the cleansing being complete, his consecration follows. three . . deals, 7. e 
ab. 10} pints. log, ab. ¢ pt. (11) door. 
the tent of meeting.” 


Homiletic hints. — Putting off the old man and putting onthenew. Markedleight 


—I. By putting away sources of uncleanliness—shaving, washing, bathing. 
II. By reconsecration to God, and seeking, anew, Divine aid. 


change acknowledged by the priest and people in-the presentation at the door 


of the tabernacle. 
12—16. (12) lamb.. 


supposed to have 

healing and puri- 

fying _ virtues,— 
p. 


e1Jo. iil. 8. 


. congregation, lit. ‘‘ entrance of|‘The final restor- 


ation ceremonial 
took place on the 
day. — the 
day symbolic of 


III. The great nee eee 


( ig. 


offering, difference between ritual of leper’s tres- 


pass offering and that described in phap. v. 6. wave, both offering and oil ‘Compare the 
a 


were waved by the priest. (13) slay .. 


rites which now 


mb, on other occasions the sacri-lfollow (vv. 10-20) 


ficer slaughtered the lamb on north side of altar; now the priest. (14) put. .jwith those ap- 
tip, as in case of priestly consecration (Ex. xxix. 11.) (16) sprinkle . . seven, pointed for the 


sacred number seven ever recurring to mark completeness. 


Nazarite, when 
defiled by the 


The cleansing of the leper. — These ceremonies set forth in a striking mannerjdead (Numb. vi. 
—I. The ends for which the blood and spirit of Christ are to be applied to our|* ™)- 


souls. 1. The blood of Christ must be applied to purge away our guilt; 2. 


His spirit must be applied to renovate our nature. To this end we must—{1))..q ojiness is 


Seek His influence; (2) Submit to His operations. 
application, in order to render it effectual. It must be—1. Particular; 2. 


United ; 3. Orderly ; 4. Believing. Address :—Those who are—(1) Conscious|qj 7), 


of their leprous state ; (2) Desirous of deliverence from it.—C. Simeon. 


II. The manner of this/something of God, 


wherever it is. It 
is an efflux from 
and lives 
{non Him; as the 
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B. c. 1490. 
sunbeams, al- 
though they gild 
this lower world, 
and spread their 
golden wings over 
us, yet they are 
not so much here 
where they shine 
as in the sun from 


whence they|P 


flow.’’— Cudworth. 


a 2Co. viii, 12-15. 
Bishop Patrick 
says: ‘* The blood 
seems to have 
been a token of 
forgiveness; the oil 
of healing,” To- 
gether they show 
the intimate con- 
nection between 
the Son of God 
and the Spirit of 
God in the work 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xiv. 17—38. 


The purification of the leper. -- As leprosy, regarded as a decomposition of 
the vital juices, and as putrefaction in a living body, was an image of death, 
and like this introduced the same dissolution and destruction of life into the 
corporeal sphere which sin introduced into the spiritual ; and as the leper fr. 
this very reason was not only excluded from the fellowship of the sanctuary, 
but cut off from intercourse with the covenant nation which was called to 
sanctification , the man, when recovered from leprosy, was first of all to ke 
received into the fellowship of the covenant nation by a significant rite of 
urification, and then again to be still further inducted into living fellowship 
with Jehovah in His sanctuary. Hence the purification prescribed was divided 
into two acts, separated from one another by an interval of seven days.— 
Delitesch. 


- 17—23. (17) rest... oil, both blood and oil, put upon tip of right ear, 
thumb of right hand and great toe of right foot; why this consecration of 
healed leper like that of priests? Was he to give up everything to the service 
of the Lord in gratitude for healing? and .. atonement, seeon. iv. 26. (19) 
sin-offering, see vv. 1-6; xii. 7; 7.e.,the ewe-lamb. (20) meat-offering, 
wh. seems to have been here a distinct sacrifice. (21) poor, his case mercifully 
regarded. (22) two, see on. xii. 8. (28) bring, see on. v. 11 

The cleansing of the leper —In this way the man cleansed from leprosy was 
reconciled to Jehovah, and reinstated in the covenant privileges and covenant 
grace (vv. 19, 20). It was not till all this had been done that the priest could 

roceed to make expiation for him with the sin-offering, for which the ewe- 


of redemption and 
salvation.”—Pulpit 
Cum. 


of the house 


b Am. fil. 6; Is. 
xiv. 7. 

c Ps. xxxii 5. 

d Pr, lii. 33; Zec. v. 
8, 4. 

ein Switzerland 
they speak of a 
cancer in build-! 
ings. Calimet 
seems to think 
that this dis-| 
order was caused: 
by animalcule,; 
wh. eroded the 
stone like mites’ 
ina cheese. Mi-, 
chaelis refers it to 
the action of salt-! 
petre, or mural 
salt, hence damp-' 
ness and mouldi-; 
ness. | 
** We have abund-' 
ant experimental 
evidence that a 
large number of 
diseases, and, not 
improbably, lep- 
rosy among them, 
are caused by. 
minute parasitic, 
forms of vegetable 
life; and, also, that 
in many cases) 
these forins of life 
may, and do, exist 
and multiply in 
various other suic- 
uble media besides| 
fluids and _ tis-! 
sue of the buman 
body: as, for in- 
stance, in cloth or; 
leather, or in the} 
»laster of a 


D 

ae was brought, ‘‘on account of his uncleanness;” 2. e., on account of the 
sin which still adhered to him as well as to all the other members of the cove- 
nant nation, and which had come outwardly to light in the uncleanness of his 
leprosy, after which he presented his burnt-offering and meat-offering, which 
embodied the sanctification of all his members to the service of the Lord, and 
the performance of works well-pleasing to Him.—Delitzsch. 


24—32. (24-27) see on. vv. 12-15. (28-31.) see on. vv. 16-18. 
special and exceptional law for the poor man. 

The majesty of law.—Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All 
things in heaven and earth do her homage—the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels, and men, and 
creatures, of what condition soever, though each in different sort and man- 
ner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the master of their peace 
and joy.—-Hooker. 

Love in the law of God.—There is the same love in the Law as in the Gospel, 
the difference is only in expression; as when I warn one against venturing 
into the roaring ood, and when, on his leaping madly in, I follow to save 
him. In the law love warns, in the cross it redeems. Both are, as I under- 
take to show, the true mirror of Him who thus defines His own character, 
‘*God is love,” ‘‘ Fury is not in Me.’-—Guthrie. 

33--38. (33) spake, a prospective law. Divine legislation has respect to the 
future. (34) when.. possession, through unbelief they entered not into 
Canaan. I put,’ God is often said to do what He permits. Either way it 
might be a Divine visitation. (35) seemeth,: fr certain signs. (36) after- 
ward, the cleared house admitted the closer inspection. (87) hollow streaks, ¢ 
lit. ‘‘ depressed spots of dark green or dark red, appearing beneath the surface 
of the wall.”—Spk. Com. (38) then, many are the explanation of house- 
leprosy; for some, see marg.¢ 

Three main principles on the subject of corruption.—Corruption (impurity ) 
may attach to the ‘‘ house” or community as well as to the individual. We 
read of “the iniquity of the house of Israel,” and of ‘‘ the iniquity of the 
house of Judah” (Ezek. iv. 5, 6). 2. Earnest effort should be made to cleanse 
it from corruption. The leprous house of stone was to be cleansed ; the lep- 
rous part was to be removed and the house renovated, So must the contami- 
nated community purify itself removing that from it which is evil and 
corrupting — its Achan, its Ananias and Sapphira. 38. All efforts failing, the 
house will be destroyed. ‘‘He shall break down the house, the stones of it, 
etc. (ver. 45). A community of any kind that is incurably corrupt (1) had 
better be broken up deliberately by the hand of man; but if not (2), will 


(82) law, the 


10use.’’ — Kellogg.: 


certainly be dissolved in time by the hand of God. The history of the world 


Chap. xiv. 39—57. LEVITICUS. 


Osage a ae ee, Se ee eee 


abounds in posts that moral ‘and spiritual corruption lead on to feebleness, 
decay, dissolution.—Pulpit Com. 


39—42. (39) look, examine. (40) stones . . plague, as far as the leprosy 
reached. (41) house .. about, having the plaster of the rest of the house 
scraped off. (42) put . . stones, such a house shall be fully repaired. 

_House-leprosy. — The house-leprosy is said to consist of greenish or reddish 
dimples, which appear on the walls, and continually spread wider and wider; 
and its nature would probably have been understood long ago, but for the 
prevalence of the notion of its being a disease communicable to man, which 
notion arose from taking the word leprosy in a literal sense, The bare 
description of it given by Moses is so clear that I have known more than one 
example of children who, shortly after reading it, described it distinctly or 
figuratively to their parents. 


the attention of a well-regulated police. — Michaelis. 


43—47. (48) break .. house, unexpectedly, suddenly. 
a leprosy that will spread till all be consumed. 
with all as formerly with a part. (46) he . . house, even for a moment: or 
unwittingly. shall. . even, be cut off fr. social intercourse. (47) lieth, the 
stay and the: penalty proportioned. 

Saltpetre in walls.— Our walls and houses are often attacked with some- 
thing that corrodes and consumes them, and which we commonly denominate 
saltpetre. But Ihave never seen it to such a degree as at Hisleben, in the 
church in which Luther was baptized. In the year 1757, I observed, on the 
left side of the choir of that church, a gravestone, I think of marble, and 
dated in the present century, in which the inscription, though deeply cut, was 


(44) it . . house, 


What we usually term the saltpetre, that 
appears on walls, has much the same symptoms as the Mosaic house- 
leprosy, and is at the same time attended with such noxious effects as require 


(45) break .. house, doing 


cleansing of 
the house 


a Lu xiii. 6-9; 1 
Co, xvii "538° “Jo; 
<1Vicsd OOS XExs 
25-27; Co. v. 5 


1 


The lesson is 
always in force, 
for God has not 
changed He is 
not a God who 
cares for the souls 
of men only but 


for their bodtes 
also, and every- 
thing around 


them. His ser- 
vents do well to 
remember this, 
and in this imitate 
Him, as happily 
many are doing 
more and more.— 
Kellogg. 


in many cases, by reason of numberless dimples, scarcely legible, while I read 
with perfect ease other two inscriptions, four times as old. On my asking the 
sexton the reason of this, he said the saltpetre had come into the stone, and 
told me a great deal more about it, which I did not sufficiently attend to 
because I had no idea of its ever being useful to me in explaining the Bible. 
— Michaelis. 


48--53. (48) plague. . spread, if it had not spread after second week's 
quarantine, the distemper being checked by means mentioned in vss. 42, 48 
elean, the priest shall so declare, and pronounce fit for habitation. (49) 
eleanse . . house, the same rites, with necessary exceptions, as those pre- 
scribed in cleansing healed leper. 

The law reluting to house-leprosy.—By this law many evils were actually 
prevented,—the spreading of the saltpetre-infection, and even its beginning ; 
for the people would guard against these impurities whence it arose, from its 


If dats in the 
body visibly typi- 
fied the working of 
sin and death in 
the soul of man, 
then, as clearly, 
the leprosy in the 
house must in this 
law be intended to 
symbolize the 
working of sin in 


being so strictly inquired into; —the danger of allowing their property or the material 
their health to suffer in an infected house, from mere carelessness ;—the ear, earn 


difficulty of making (among the Hebrews it would have been their slaves,|abode.—s. H. Kel- 
but among us it would be) our hired servants, or perhaps our children’s pre-|/099- 

ceptor, occupy an infected apartment that was for no other use, and sleep 

close to an unwholesome wall. With such a law, no man can have any just 

ground of dissatisfaction ; and we might at all events ask why we have it not 

put in force in newly-built cities. It is certainly very singular, that in this 

country, or, at any rate, in some places of it, we have a law, which is a most 

complete counterpart to it. No doubt our house-leprosy is not attended with 

the same evils as it was among the Hebrews, by reason of the change of|he | Plague also 
circumstances, and because the saltpetre, being necessary for the manu-|sunshine Over 
facture of gunpowder, is often scraped otf; and herein we have a strong|comes. What a 


example of the diversity occasioned in legislative policy by difference of time eee Bete pies 

and climate. —Michaelis. ploniown 1 roan 
. make even the 
(57) to teach ; the function of all rites and regulations general|{pgiest street!— 


54--57. 
| and special being to point out, to show, to give knowledge, to help to sea 
stand the way of safety and life. ; 

Bible notes on leprosy.—A Scripture summary. A common disease, Lu. iv. 
27. Infected: men, Lu xvii. 12; women, Nu. xii. 10; houses, Le. xiv. 34; 
| clothes, Le. xiii. 47; incurable, 2 K. v. 7; a punishment, Nu. xii. 9, 10; 2 Ch. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xvi. 1—10. 


unclean issues 


a Le. xxii. 4; Nu. 
v. 2; Ma. ix. 20; 
Lu. viii. 43; Mk. v. 
29. 


“Our hearts 
sprinkted from an 
evil conscience, 
was always the 
first thing; ‘our 
bodies washed with 
pure water’ was 
the second (Heb. 
xe 22); and 
throughout the 
book of the law 
these two have 
been by God so 
joined together 
that no candid 
mind can put them 
asunder,’’--Gibson. 


b Le. x. 2. 
cAs Bush. ‘The 
instructions for 


observing this day 
seem naturally to 
follow the laws of 
sacrifices and puri- 
fications.” 


Ex. xxvi. 


d 33; 
Heb. ix. 3. 


xxvi. 19; oft. hereditary, 2S. iii. 29; 2K.v. 27. Parts affected : hand, Ex. 
iv. 6; head, Le. xiii. 44; forehead, 2 Ch. xxvi. 19; beard, Le. xiii. 30; body, 
Lu. v. 12. Appearance: began with red spot, Le. xiii. 2, 24; turned the skin 
white, Ex.iv. 6; 2K. v. 27; turned the hair white, Le. xviii. 3, 10, 30. Rules 
or the priests: De. xxiv.8; Le. xiii. 2,9; xiv. 3-82. Rules for the afflicted ; 
Le. xiii. 8, 11, 22, 44; Nu. v. 2; xii. 14, 15; 2K. vii. 3; Lu. xvii. 12; 2 K. xv. 
5; 2Ch. xxvi. 21; Le. xxii. 2—4; xiii. 45. Rules ab. clothes: Le. xiii. 49—59. 
Ab. houses : Le. xiv. 35—48. Cure of: by power of God, Nu. xii. 13, 14; 2 
K. v. 814. Of Christ: Ma. viii. 3; Lu. v. 13, xvii. 13, 14; Ma. x. 8. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1--83. (2) When .. flesh,? defilement from issues relates to two diseased 
and three natural secretions; this is the case of the first diseased secretion, 
the others follow. Sexual manhood and womanhood should be kept clean, 
and when from sin or natural causes there is danger of corruption, it should 
be purified speedily. Water and grace have great potency. The very 
delicacy and sacredness of sexual life calls for the highest sanitation and 
respect for cleanliness and purity. (82) This . . law, the very minuteness 
of the regulations and the plainness of utterance show the low untutored con- 
dition of the Israelites. They also suggest the danger from life about them. 

Homiletic hints.—I. That personal purity was and is a matter of the very 
greatest consequence in the sight of God. The Jews were taught and trained 
to put far away from them everything that was unclean. With this view it 
was made unlawful not only for those who had knowingly violated moral 
laws, but for those who had unwittingly offended the laws of ceremonial 
cleanness, to draw near to their God or to their fellows. II. That specific 
instructions thereon are a matter of holy expediency. Parental warning, 


id|wisely and timely given, may save sons and daughters from much bodily 


e Ex. xvi. 10; xix. 
9; xl. 34; Nu, ix, 
15: 1K. viii. 10; Ex. 
xxv. 17, 

Y Ez. xliv, 17, 18. 

g He x. 22. 


h He. vii. 26-28, v. 
2, ix. 7; Le. ix. 7. 


x 
Sal 


the scape- 
goat 


4 The Rabbins say 
Yhat these goats 
were to be taken 
from the same 
flock, to be of 
equal stature, of 
the same color, and 
of the same value. 


mischief and spiritual suffering. III. That, in this matter, we must consider 
what is due, not only to ourselves, but to others also spiritually. How guilty 
in the very last degree are those who drive a nefarious trade in corrupt 
literature. How shameful to put indecent thought into print to pollute the 
young.—Pulpit Com. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1--6. (1) after .. Aaron,’ whence some* think the prop. place for this 
chap. is aft. the tenth. (2) he, even he, the high p. come. . times, 
unseasonable : at any time he may please. cloud . . seat, the Shekinah*. 
(3) thus. . place, in this way, and at the prop, time. bullock, see on iv. 8. 
(4) put on,/ see on Ex. xxviii. 39—43 : and Le. vi.10. wash . . water,? bathe 
himself. (5) take . . Israel, these offerings of the people to be provided at 
public cost. two. . goats, lit. two shaggy he-goats. (6) offer .. house,’ the 
atonement for the priesthood to be made first ; that they, imputed innocent, 
might then offer for the poople. 

The Priest in the Holy of Holies. — In the Holy of Holies, “‘ in awful solitude ; 
there, in unbroken silence; there, in utter gloom, were it not for His own 
radiance, the Shekinah — the presence of the Lord God of Israel, brooded over 
the mercy-seat, between the golden cherubs. No eye saw Him. No voice 
spake with Him. On one day only of every year did a pale and agitated man 
dare to pierce the seclusion, not without blood and prayer and an elaborate 
ritual, and the gathering of an anxious nation, every man, into the courts 
without.” — Chadwick. 


7—10. (7) take .. goats.‘ ‘‘ Having presented his own sin-offering, the 
high priest, accompanied by the two chief priests, now came to the north of 
the altar. Here the one of his companions who was next in rank to the 
pontiff placed himself at his right side, whilst the other, who held the office 
of chief of the principal household (see 1 Chron. xxiv. 6), stood at his left. 
It was here that the two goats were presented with their faces to the west, 
where the Holy of the Holies was, and where the Divine majesty was 
especially revealed.”—Hand. Com. (8) lots, one goat to be a sin-offering to 
Jehovah, the other to bear sin away to the representative of evil-doing in 


Chap. xvi. 11—25. LEVITICUS. 


the wilderness. scapegoat, R. V., ‘‘ Azazel,” or ‘‘dismissal.”* (See an 
extended discussion in Bush). (10) R. V., ‘‘But the goat, on which the 
lot fell for Azazel, shall be set alive before the LORD, to make atonement 
for him, tosend him away for Azazel into the wilderness.” 

The scapegoat.— I That the separation of man from his sins is a subject of tre- 
mendousmoment. 1. The moral struggles of mankind ;2. The influenceof sin 
on human nature ; 3. The intervention of Christ shows this. II. That a peniten. 
tial approach to God through sacrifice is the Divine method of separation. The 
sacrifices mentioned in the text show — 1. That sin deserved death; 2. That 
through another’s death the sinner’s may be avoided. III. That the separation 
of man from his sin, if effected through the True Sacrifice, is complete.— 
Thomas. 

Casting lots.— Acc. to the Jews, the two lots might be either of wood, stone, 
or metal. On one was written *‘ for Jehovah,” and on the other ‘‘ for Azazel.” 
They were then put into a vessel, while the goats stood with their faces to the 
west. The vessel was then shaken, and the priest, putting in both his hands, 
brought out alotineach. Being stationed betw the two goats, the lot wh. wasin 
his right hand he laid upon the goat that was on his right ; and that which was 
in his left hand he laid upon the goat that was on his left ; and thus acc. to what 
was pies on the lots, the scape-goat and the goat for sacrifice were deter- 
min 


11— 19. (11).and.. bring, the first of the rites of day of atonement. 
make . . himself, he must be accepted himself bef. he offers for others) 
(12) eenser,® see on Ex. xxx. 3, and. . vail, the second rite of day of A. (18 
eloud, see Ex. xxx. 7, 8 mercy-seat, see Ex. xxv. 17. (14) take,’ 
the third rite of day of A., wh. completes the A. for the priest. (15) then, 
being himself accepted. kill . . people, this is the fourth rite of day of A. 
bring .. vail, the fifth rite. 
sh . - man,? either of the priests or people, save the H.-priest. (18) altar 
. . Lord, prob. brazen altar. take. . goat, said to have been mixed in a 
basin. horns . . about, the seventh rite. (19) sprinkle,‘ to complete the 
atonement for holy places and persons. 

The day of atonement. — The sacrifices and purifications enjoined thus far 
did not suffice to complete the reconciliation between the congregation of 
Israel, which was to be called a holy nation, but in its very nature was still 
altogether involved in sin and uncleanness. This want was met by the 
appointment of a yearly general and perfect expiation of all the sins and 
uncleanness which had remained unatoned for and uncleansed in the course of 
the year. In this respect the laws of sacrifice and purification received their 
completion and finish in the institution of the festival of atonement, which 
provided for the congregation of Israel the highest and most comprehensive 
expiation that was possible under the Old Test.—Delitzsch. 


20—25. (20) made . . end, having finished the expiation for himself, his 
fellow priests, and utensils of the sanctuary. (21) confess,’ humble and full 
acknowledgment of sin of heart and life.* hand. . man, lit. a manat hand, 
said to be appointed a year before. (22)unto. . inhabited,‘ lit. untoa place 
cut off. he .. wilderness, bearing the sins of the people far away from 
them. The eighth rite of day of A. (23) leave . . there, to preserve fr. pol- 
lution : that they be reserved for holy uses. (24) wash, the ninth rite. (25) 
fat .. altar,’ seeoni.9; Ex. xxix,13. Thetenthrite. aN, 

The scapegoat. —I. The scapegoat represented the substitution of Christ in 
the place of sinners. II. This substitution of Christ has made ample satisfac- 
tion for sin. III. This atonement by Christ extends toallsins. 1. Iniquities. 
Some say these refer to our original depravity. 2. Transgressions. The vio- 
lations of the positive laws of God. 3. Sins. Neglect of His holy commands. 
IV. That Christ, as typified by the scapegoat, has effected substitution for all 
people.— Burns. 

The Aswamedha Jug.— The Aswamedha Jug is an ancient Indian custom, 
in which a horse was brought and sacrificed, with some rites similar to those 
prescribed in the Mosaic law. ‘'The horse so sacrificed becomes the expiatory 
victim.” Mr. Halhed observes that this ceremony reminds us of the scape- 
goat of the Israelites : and indeed it is not the only one in which a particular 
coincidence between the Hindoo and Mosaic systems of theology may be 
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a Heb. word is re- 
tained in most 
modern crit. trans. 


the priest’s 
sin-offering 


b Nu. xvi. 46; Re. 
viii. 3-5; Is. vi. 6, 7. 
c Le. iv. 5: He. ix. 
25. x. 4, xii, 24, xiif.. 


20. 

d@- Eu. i. 108 > Ts. 
Exif, Ooi tts, 
xiv. 21. 

€ See v.12.) Exe 
ve dhe BU Pai rex 


i. 5; cf. Jos. Ant. 
iii. 10, 3. 


(16) make. . place, the sixth rite. ((17)|f Ez. xliii. 20; Ma. 


xxiii. 19. 

“The temple of 
His body and the 
veil of His flesh 
(Joo Hi 21% Het x: 
20) were by impu- 
tation of our sins, 
made as _ unclean, 
and sprinkled with 
His own precious. 
blood, that He 
might reconcile us. 
to God. — dAins- 
worth. 


the scape- 

goat 

g Is. liii. 6. 

h “O Lord, Thy 
people, the house 
of Israel, have 
transgressed, they 
have rebelled. 
they have sinned 
before Thee. I 
beseech thee now 
absolve their trans- 
gressions, their re- 
bellion, and their 
sin that they have 
sinned against 
Thee, as it is writ- 
ten in the law of 
Moses Thy servant, 
that on thisday he 
shall make atone- 
ment for you to 
cleanse you fr. all 
your sins, and ye 
shall be clean." 
—Form of Confes- 
sion ace. to the 
Misha. 

iIs. hii. 11, 12; Jo. 
i. 29: He. ix. 28; 1 
Pe. ii. 24. 


traced. To this account may be subjoined a narrative, in some measure simi-|j Ex. xxx. 9. 
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v. 21, C. BE. Kenna- 
way, it. 385; C. 
Bradley, ii. 229. 


ade. xiii. 11; Le 
vi. 30. 


The Biajus, or 
aborigines of Bor- 
neo, observe a 


custom bearing a 
considerable re- 
semblance to that 
of the scapegoat 


They aupually 
launch a_ small 
bark, laden with 


all the sins and 
misfortunes of 
the nation,” wh.,” 
says Dr. Leyden, 
“they mag- 
ine will fall on the 


unhappy crew 
that first meets 
with it.” 


the day of 
atonement 


xxiii. 27; 
xxvi. 36—39 ; 
ii. 50; He. 
Ph. ii. 


8; 


c On the 1st of this 
mo was the feast 
of trumpets, and 
on the 14th the 
feast of taber- 
nacles vegan (Le. 
xxili. 24; Ex. xxiii. 
16.) 


ad Ps. li. 22> Se. 
xxxlii. 8; Ep. v. 26; 
Ma. xxvi. 27, 
He, ix. 145 1 Co; 


Pe. ii. 24, ili. 18. 
e He. iv. 10, 11. 
F Ex. xxix. 29, 30; 


Nu. xx. 26—28; 
He. v. 4—6, vii. 
23. 


‘fulness and diligence in future. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xvi. 26—34. 


lar, from Mr. Bruce. ‘‘ We found, that upon some dissension, the garrison 
and townsmen had been fighting for several days, in which disorders the 
greatest part of the ammunition in the town had been expended, but it had 
since been agreed on by the old men of both parties, that nobody had been to 
blame on either side, but the whole wrong was the work of acamel. A camel, 
therefore, was seized, and brought without the town, and there a number on 
both sides having met, they upbraided the camel with everything that had 
been either said or done. The camel had killed men; he had threatened to 
set the town on fire; the camel had threatened to burn the aga’s house and 
the castle; he had cursed the grand seignior and the sheriff of Mecca, the 
sovereigns of the two parties ; and the only thing the poor animal was inter- 
ested in, he had threatened to destroy the wheat that was going to Mecca, 
After having spent great part of the afternoon in upbraiding the camel, whose 
measure of iniquity, it seems, was near full, each man thrust him through 
with a lance, devoting him diis manibus et diris, by a kind of prayer, and with 
a thousand curses upon his head, after which every man retired, fully satisfied 
as to the wrongs he had received from the camel !""— Burder. 


26—28. (26) wash . . clothes, because he had been beyond the camp, or 
because of contact with sin-laden animal. (27) burn,? not as sacrifice, see i. 9; 
iv. 12. (28) wash . . bathe, etc., that being ceremonially clean himself, he 
may not contaminate others. 

An Indian custom .—When a person is sick he vows on his recovery to set 
a goat at liberty, in honor of his deity. Having selected a suitable one from 
his flocks, he makes a slit in the ear, or ties a yellow string round its neck, 
and lets it go whithersoever it pleases. Whoever sees the animal knows it to 
be a natekadi, the vowed goat, and no person will molest it. Sometimes two 
goats are thus made sacred; but one of them will be offered soon, and the 
other kept for a future sacrifice. But it is not merely in time of sickness that 
they have recourse to this practice; for does a man wish to procure a situa- 
tion, he makes a similar vow. Has a person heard that there are treasures 
concealed in any place, he vows to Virava (should he find the prize) to set a 
goat at liberty, in honor of hisname. When a person has committed what 
he considers a great sin, he does the same thing ; but in addition to other cere- 
monies, he sprinkles the animal with water, puts his hands upon it, and prays 


to be forgiven.—Roberts. 
+) 


29—34. (29) statute forever, lit. statute of eternity, everlasting ordi- 
nance; binding upon Israelites as long as they exist. seventh .. tenth 
month,? called Tishri, corresponds to September, and is the month of great 
festivals. On the first is the Feast of Trumpets (see chap. xxiii. 24), on the 
tenth the Day of Atonement,* and on the fourteenth begins the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, which lasts eight days. afflict. . . souls, fasting, (Isa. lviii. 3, 5, 
10.) Only public fast ordained in Mosaic law. or... you, what is unlawful 
for you, not to be imposed on others. (30) cleanse,“ as now described. (81) 
by . . ever,’ a binding law for the whole of that dispensation. (82, 33) priest,/ 
the rite was to be continued by ea. generation of priests. (34) once . . year, 
great annual sin-offering. 

Duties required on the great day of atonement. — Notice—I. The objects for 
which atonement was made. For—1. The high priest; 2. The people: 3. 
The sanctuary itself and the altar. II. The duty especially enjoined at the 
time of that atonement; to afflict the soul. Theexercise of godly sorrow 
would—1. Dispose man to justify God in requiring the services of the day ; 2. 


9g.|Prepare him for a just reception of God's mercy ; 3. Lead him to acknowledge 


with gratitude God’s unbounded goodness ; 4. Stimulate him to greater watch 
Reflections :—(1) How vain is the idea of 
establishing a righteousness of our own; (2) How transcendent must be the 
efficacy of our Redeemer’s blood ; (3) How blessed is the issue of true repent- 
ance. —Simeon. 

The doctrine of atonement.—-Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, once said to the late 
Rev. John Newton, ‘‘Sir, I have collated every word in the Hebrew Scriptures 
seventeen times, and it is very strange that the doctrine of atonement which 
you hold, if there, cannot be found by me.” ‘‘I am not surprised at that,” 
pe Mr. Newton; ‘‘I once went to light my candle with the extinguisher 
on it. 


Chap. xvii, 1—12, LEVITICUS, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1--7. (1, 2) speak . . Israel, this law touching the slaying of animals for 
food, concerned the people equally with the priests. (8) killeth,« for food. 
(4) blood . . blood,’ guilty of having shed blood unlawfully. (5) to. . end, 
the purpose of the injunction to prevent the Israelites from sacrificing to the 
demons in the open fields. offer .. Lord, if of everything slain somewhat 
had to be offered to the Lord, the practice of idolatry would be prevented. (7) 
devils,: R. V., ‘‘ the he-goats.”¢ 

Grace before meat. — What we have in this chapter is the religious use of 
food, or, as we have put it, ‘‘Grace before meat.” In this connection let us 
observe—I. That God has implanted some memento of himself in all our food. 
Vegetable as well as animal life, of which we are reminded at every meal, is 
the sign manual of the living God. The Divine hand is behind the whole, and 
an honest heart can see it and will bless it as the source of all! II. God 
reminds us at every meal of atonement as the preliminary to peace and fellow- 
ship. For all our food once thrilled with organic life. There is literally the 
sacrifice of life, vegetable and animal, in every meal. ‘‘ Vicarious sacrifice ” 
is a principle of vast range, and the atonement of Jesus is but asingle appli- 
cation of it. III. The recognition of God in every pleasure will make it 
doubly delightful. Let ushave religion in bodily exercise, religion in our 
social enjoyments, religion in business, religion in politics, religion in all things. 

Devils. — ‘‘ There can be no doubt that ‘ he-goats,’ asin the Revised Version, 
instead of ‘ devils,’ as in the Authorized, is the right rendering. The worship 
referred to was still in existence in the days of the monarchy (2 Chron. xi. 
15,)” — Exp. Bib. 

Dedication of food to God. — Very beautiful and instructive was the direc- 
tion that the Israelite, in the cases specified, should make his daily food a 
peace-offering. This involved a dedication of the daily food to the Lord. Such 
also should be, in spirit, the often neglected prayer before each of our daily 
meals. It should be ever offered with the remembrance of the precious blood 
which has purchased for us even the most common mercies. And so, eating 
in grateful, loving fellowship with our Heavenly Father that which His bounty 
gives us, to His glory, every meal shall become, as it were, a sacramental 
remembrance of the Lord. We may have wondered at what we have read of 
the world-wide custom of the Mohammedan, who, whenever the knife of 
slaughter is lifted against a beast for food, utters his *‘ Bism Allah” (‘‘In the 
name of the most merciful God’) ; and not otherwise will regard his food as 
being made halal or lawful”; and no doubt in all this, as in many a Chris- 
tian’s prayer, there may often be little heart.—S. H. Kellogg. 


8—12. (8) strangers, foreigners. (9) bringeth, idolatrous usages were not 
in any wise to be connived at. (10) eateth . . blood,‘ seeon Le. iii. 17: vii. 
26. set .. against, 7. ¢. will be angry with. (11) life . . blood, the blood 
a type of the immortal principle,’ and was devoted to significant sacred uses. 
for .. soul,’ and this higher use shall save it fr. common uses. (12)stranger, 
he who for his convenience or advantage joins himself to Israel must respect 
the laws of Israel. ; ; . 

The prohibition to eat blood. — To elucidate this ordinance, I shall—I. Con- 
firm the fact here stated. God had from the beginning appointed the blood 
of animals to be offered by man as an atonement for his soul. This appears 
throughout all the Mosaic history and the New Testament. II. Consider the 
prohibition as founded on it. It was most salutary as tending —1. To excite 
reverence for sacrifices; 2. To bring continually to remembrance the way of 
salvation; 3. To direct attention to the great sacrifice — Simeon. 

Eating the blood a characteristic of savage life.—The Greenlanders, though 
they do not usually eat their meat raw, have a superstitious custom, on every 
capture, of cutting out a piece of the raw flesh and drinking the warm blood, 
A European writer states that he often followed their example in the chase 
and assuaged his hunger by eating a piece of raw reindeer’s flesh ; nor did he 
find it very hard of digestion, but it satisfied his appetite much less than 
cooked meat. The Abyssinians also eat meat raw. Travelers who have wit- 
nessed their brwnde feasts, can attest the intoxicating effects of this kind of 
food, and they must have been astonished at the immense quantities that can 
be eaten in the raw state, compared to that when the meat is cooked, and at 
the insensibility which it sometimes produces.—Simmonds, 
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a Ts. Ixvi. 8; Ja, 
iv. 17: De. xii. 18, 
14; He. iii. 12; Ro. 
v. 13. 


b Le. fii. 17; Ex. 
xxix 18; Le. iv. 
31; Nu. xviii. 17. 


c De. xxxii. 17; 2 
Ch. xiv 16) Ps.evl 
37, 39; 1Co. x. 20. 


d. ‘* The worship of 
the goat, accom- 
panied by the 
foulest rites, pre- 
vailed in lower 
Egypt. The word 
wh. strictly means 
hairy ones isin Is. 
xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 
14, rendered 
satyrs. 


blood not to 
be eaten 


eGe. ix. 4; Dew 
xii. 16, 23; 1 Sa. 
xiv. 33. 


if See note by Dr. 
Payne Smith on 
xi. 39--43, 


g1Jo. i. 7; Re. 1. 5; 

Jo. vi, 53; He. ix. 

Siva Jos Xix. 34: 

Ma. xxvi. 28; Mk. 

xiv. 24; Ro. ili. 25; 

v.9; Ep. i. 7;Col. 
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“ Not only did the 
Mosa c laws 
exclude from the 
Hebrew dietary, 
animals ‘ particu- 
larly liable to 
parasites ;’ but 
also that ‘itis in 
the blood,’ so 
rigidly prohibited 
by Moses as food, 
‘that the germs or 
spores of infec- 
tious disease cir- 


culate.” — Eap. 
Bib. 
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blood not to 

be poured out 
as a libation 

a Ac. xv. 29. 
“There are two 
distinct 


hibition of blood 
as food; first, its 


own nature as thejone, 


the vital fluid; 
secondly, its con- 
secration in sacri- 
ficial worship.’’ — 
Spk. Com. 

* A lesson lies here 
for us regardin 

the sacredness o 

all that is associa- 
ted with sacred 
things. All that is 
connected with 
God, and with His 
worship, especially 
all that is connect- 


rounds|horses, 
iven for the pro-itify] an 


18—16. (13) whatsoever man, inclusive of all having any relation to 
Israel. hunteth,* the rule applied as well to wild as to domesticated animals. 
(14) eut off, see on Ex. xxxi. 14. (15) eateth, see on xi. 39. (16) he. . 
iniquity, i. ¢., ‘it shall not be borne by the sacrifice of atonement.” 

The costliness of hunting.—Our great English game, hunting and shooting, 
is costly altogether; and how much we are fined for it annually in land, 
amekeepers, and game laws, and all else that accompanies that beau- 
special English game, I will not endeavor to count now ; but note 
only that, except for exercise, this is not merely a useless game, but a deadly 
to all connected withit. For, through horse-racing, you get every form 
of what the higher classes everywhere call ‘‘ Play” in distinction from all 
other plays ; that is, gambling—by no means a beneficial or recreative game ; 
and, through game-preserving you get also some curious laying out of ground ; 
that beautiful arrangement of dwelling-house for man and beast, by which 
we have grouse and blackcock—so many brace to the acre, and men and 
women—so many brace to the garret. I often wonder what the angelic 
builders and surveyors—the angelic builders who build the “ many mansions” 
up above there, and the angelic surveyors who measured that four-square 
city with their measuring reeds—I wonder what they think, or are supposed 
to think, of the laying out of ground by this nation, which has set itself, as it 
seems, literally to accomplish, word for word, or rather fact for word, in the 


ed with His reve- 
lation of Himself 
for our salvation 
is to be treated 
with the most pro- 
found reverence.” 
—S H. Kellogg. 


rinciples 
independent 
of circum- 
stances 


6 Ro. 1. 23-29. 


¢ Ex. xx. 11; Lu. 
xy (28:35-Ro. xau5s 
Ga. iii. 12; Ne. ix. 
29 


Chapters xviii.-xx. 
by a formal intro- 
duction and a 
formal closing, are 
indicated as a dis- 


tinct section, 


known by _ the 
name, “the Law 
of Holiness.” — 
Exp. B. 


“Which if a man 
do, he shall live in 
them ;”’ that is, 
as the Chaldee par- 
aphrast, Onkelos, 
rightly interprets 
in the Targum, 
“with the life of 
eternity.””— S. H 
Kellogg. 
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G1 Cozi; vi? 9; 
1013 aGanavenl0= 
21; Mark vii. 21, 
22; Ep. v. 3-7. 
e Ge, xxxv. 22. 
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This seems once 
o have been al- 
lowed, as in the 


persons of those poor whom its Master left to represent Him, what that Mas- 
ter said of Himself,— the foxes and birds had homes, but He none. — Ruskin. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—5. (2) I. . God, a reminder of their covenant relation: as well as of the 
source of their laws. (3) Egypt . . Canaan,° neither the land they had left, 
nor the land they were going to, should influence their religious life. (4) my 
judgments, mine only. ordinances, same as statutes. (5) he. . them,‘ 
shall not be cut off: shall live in the enjoyment of all the Divine favor 
secured by obedience. 

“Tf a man do, he shall live in them.”—Thus the world was taught through 
the Mosaic legislation.—I. That life is not an idle dream. Life, though brief, 
to be spent in doing the will of God. II. That man is not a creature of cir- 
cumstances. Israel was not to be the victim of the environments of Egypt, 
nor of the land towards which they were journeying. They were not to drift, 
but to live.—Preacher’s Com. 

Safety in the observance of God’s laws. —‘‘ This preface of some is taken 
generally to concern all the laws of God; the observation whereof is ever the 
sure safety of state public or private, for it is not the munition of walls, 
leagues, and alliance with foreign princes, largeness of confines, plenty of 
treasure, or such like, that preserve a commonwealth, but careful and diligent 
observation of public laws ordained of God for the good of man. It is said 
that Lacedemon flourished whilst Lycurgus’s laws were observed: much more 
any commonwealth when God’s be kept. For what comparison betwixt man’s 
laws and God’s? Demosthenes saith, It was the manner of the Locrenses, 
that if any man would publish and devise a new law he should put. his neck 
into a halter ready to be put to death, if the law were not good, by which 


‘means they made men more careful to observe old and ancient, tried and 


known laws, than with busy heads to make new. Now what laws so old and 
so approved good as God’s laws? Ever, therefore, are they to be regarded 
and hearkened unto.”—Bp. Babington. 


6—10. (6) None. . you, Jit. ‘‘Man, man, ye shall not approach.” (7) 
near . . him,? dit. flesh of his body, ¢. e., blood relations of certain degrees 
of consanguinity. uncover, etc., marriage with those relations is forbidden. 
(8) of . . wife, as thesin of Reuben.* (9) sister,’ the distinguishing offense 
of the Egyptians. born .. abroad, prob. ref. to half sister. (10) of .. 
daughter, niece. 

Violation of law of consanguinity. —1I. Must result in deterioration of the 
race. II. In unwholesome restraints upon the intercourse of the members of 
families. III. Marriages just within the prescribed limits sometimes pro- 
moted to prevent the surrender of family property. 

Unholy marriages. —The thoughtlessness of youth and headlong impetus 


Chap. xviii. 11—21. LEVITICUS. 
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of passion frequently throw people into rash engagements. and in these cases 
the formal morality of the world, more careful of externals than of truth, 
declares it to be nobler for such rash engagements to be kept, even when the 
rashness is felt by the engaged, than that a man’s honor should be stained by 
a withdrawal. The letter thus takes precedence of the spirit. To satisfy this 
prejudice, a life is sacrificed, A miserable marriage rescues the honor; and 
no one throws the burden of that misery upon the prejudice. I am not for- 
getting the necessity of being stringent against the common thoughtlessness 
of youth in forming such relations ; but I say that this thoughtlessness once 
ey Bey reprobate it as you will, the pain which a separation may 
bring had better be endured than evaded by an unholy marriage, which can- 
not come to good. — Lewis. 


11—15. (11) thy. . sister, incest of every degree forbidden. (12) thy . . 
sister, aunt.* kinswoman, according to the law which obtained in the time 
of Christ this prohibition not only extended to the father’s half-sisters, but 
even when they were begotten by the grandfather illegitimately. It is remark 
able that Moses himself was the ofi-spring of such an alliance, since his 
father Amram married his own aunt, Jochebed, who was the sister of his 
father. (See Exod. vi. 20.)” (14) aunt, brought into that relation by marriage. 
(15) daughter in law,’ “for an offense of this kind both parties were 
punished with death. (See xx: 12.) Other nations regarded such alliances 
with the same abhorrence. (See Koran, iv. 27.)” 

The law of Moses relating to marriage—tThe prohibitions which follow 
require little special explanation. As just remarked, they are directed in par- 
ticular to those breaches of the law of ‘chastity which were most common with 
the Egyptians, from the midst of whom Israel had come; and with the Canaan- 
ites, to whose land they were going. This explains, for instance, the fulness 
of detail in the prohibition of incestuous union with a sister or half-sister 
(vv. 9, 11)—an iniquity very common in Egypt, having the sanction of royal 
custom from the days of the Pharaohs down to the time of the Ptolemies. 
The unnatural alliance of a man with his mother, prohibited in ver. 8, of 
which Paul declared (1 Cor. v. 1) that in his day it did not exist among the 
Gentiles, was yet the distinguishing infamy of the Medes and Persians for 
many centuries. Union with an aunt, by blood or by marriage, prohibited in 
vv. 12-14 —a connection less gross, and less severely to be punished than the 
preceding — seems to have been permitted even among the Israelites them- 
selves while in Egypt, as is plain from the case of Amram and Jochebed. 
(Exod. vi. 20.) * * * The prohibition (v. 18) of marriage with a sister-in- 
law, as is well known, has been, and still is, the occasion of much controversy, 


into which it is not necessary here to enter at length. But whatever may be! 


thought for other reasons as to the lawfulness of such a union, it truly seems 
quite singular that this verse should ever be cited as prohibiting such an 
alliance. No words could well be more explicit than those which we have 
here, in limiting the application of the prohibition to the life-time of the wife. 
‘Thou shalt not take a woman to her sister to be a rival to her, to uncover her 
nakedness beside the other in her life-time.” (R. V.) The law, therefore, 
does not touch the question for which it is so often cited, but was evidently 
only intended as a restriction on prevalent polygamy. Polygamy is ever 
likely to produce jealousies and heart-burnings; but it is plain that this phase 
of the evil would reach its most extreme and odious expression when the new 
and rival wife was a sister to the one already married; when it would practi- 
cally annul sisterly love, and give rise to such painful and peculiarly humil- 
iating dissensions as we read of between the sisters Leah and Rachel. The 
sense of the passage is so plain, that we are told that this interpretation 
‘stood its ground unchallenged from the third century B. ©. to the middle of 
the sixteenth century a. D.” Whatever opinion any may hold therefore as to 
the expediency, "pon other grounds, of this much debated alliance, this pass- 
age, certainly, cannot be fairly cited as forbidding it; . but is far more 
naturally understood as by natural implication permitting the union, after the 
decease of the first wife. —Exp. Bible. 


16 —21. (16) brother’s wife, not in the lifetime of the brother. If the brother 
died leaving no children: it was made a duty to marry brother’s widow. (17) 
uncover . . daughter, i. e. prob the daughter by former marriage. (18) 
neither, ‘‘ This sentence forbids a married man to bring into his household 


B-. C. 1490. 


e of Abraham 
(Ge. xi. 29, cf. xx. 
12). 

““T express my 


conviction that 
Scripture says 
not one word 


against marriage 
with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 
Surely it is nota 
crime, and if it be 
not, the law that 
constitutes it so, 
must be, for the 
worst of all 
crimes, an_ eyil 
and unjust law.” 
—Gilfillan 


a Allowed in for- 
mer times: case 
of Amram and 
gockeReds Ex. vi. 


b Ge. xxxvili. 18, 
26; Ez, xxii. 11. 


“TI admit that 
Marriage with a 
wife’s sister is not 
forbidden in Le- 
viticus. — Bp. of 
Lineoln. 
“The 
tion in v 18 is 
only against mar- 
rying a wife’s 
sister during the 
life of the first 
wife, which of 
itself implies a 
liberty to marry 
the sister after 
her death.” — Dr. 
Chalmers. 


“When Themis- 
tocles was to 
marry his daugh- 
ter, there were 
two suitors, the 
one rich and a 
fool,andthe 
other wise, but 
not rich; and 
being asked 
which of the two 
he had rather his 
daughter should 
ave, he answer- 
ed, I had rather 
she should marry 
aman without 
money. than 
money without a 
man. The best of 
marriages is in the 
man or the woman, 
not in the means 
or the money.’’— 
Venning. 


deceased wife’s 
sister 


c De xxv. 5. “This 


law was broken in 
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the case of H. Anti- 
pas and Herodias; 
and the Baptist 
appealed to it in 
pre of their sin. 

here is no proof 
that Philip was 
dead at that time.” 
—Jos. Ant. xviii. 
6. 


“One would fain 
charitably hope, if 
possible, that our 
modern apologists 
for Oriental idol- 
atries are unac- 
countably ignorant 
of what all history 
should have taugbt 
them as to the in- 
separable connec- 
tion between idol- 
atry and licentious- 
ness. And so, in 
these stern ro- 
hibitions, and their 
heavy penal sanc- 
tions, we may find 
a profitable lesson 
for even the culti- 
vated intellect of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ —S. H. Kel- 
logg. 


unlawful lusts 


a De. xxili. 17; 
Rom. i. 27; Lev. xx, 
13; 1 Cor. vi. 9-11; 1 
Tim. 1, 9, 10; Gen. 
xix. 5; Jude. 7. 


6 1 Co. iii. 17; Le. 
xx. 23; De. xviii. 
12; Ps. cxxxix. 22. 


doom of 
sensuality 


c1Co. v. 9—18.__ 
d Je. ix. 10; Ez. 
xxxvi. 14, 17 


“Israel is told (vv. 
25, 28) that it was 
because the 
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another wife to vex her who is already his wife,” (19) uneleanness, see on ' 
xx. 18. (20)thy .. wife, see Ex. xx.18. (21)let . . fire, sacrifice thy children as. 
a burnt-offering. Molech, first mention of this idol. profane . . name, 
offering animals to God to represent the best gifts of the soul and children in 
idol worship is the height of profanity. 

Molech. — Molech, the national deity of the Ammonites, is often mentioned 
in the Old Testament, and the Israelites are very specially and solemnly 
warned against his worship. The name signifies ‘‘ king” or ‘‘ruler;” and 
Milcom or Malcham is just the same radical word with the pronoun affixed, 
“their king.” Molech was “ the fire-god.” He represented the sun, like Baal, 
but in a different aspect. Baal represented the life-power and protecting 
power. Molech the destructive or consuming power. He was, in fact, the 
great destroyer, the author of all calamities — of war, famine and pestilence. 
He was supposed to delight in cruelty, suffering, and misery. Hence the 
cruel and inhuman character of his worship, and the brutal acts perpetrated 
upon his altars in the name of religion. Purifications and ordeals by fire were 
the ordinary rites. Children were made “‘ to pass through the fire to Molech” 
(Le. xviii. 21, xx. 2). Solomon introduced his worship, and, at the instigation 
of his Ammonite wives, built a temple to Molech on one of the summits of 
Olivet (1 K. xi. 7). Ata later period an image of the deity was set up in the 
Valley of Hinnom. It is mentioned by Jeremiah, and a terrible prophetic 
curse is pronounced against the place on account of the cruelties perpetrated 
(Je. vii. 81). Mesha, king of Moab, when his army was routed and hemmed 
in by the Israelites, offered up his son as a burnt-offering to Molech on the 
walls of his capital (2 K. iii), — Porter. 

Modern heathenism and licentiousness.— In these days of ours, when it has 
become the fashion among a certain class of cultured writers to act as the 
apologists of idolatrous religions, the mention of these crimes in this connec- 
tion may well remind the reader that in all ages, in the modern heathenism 
no less than in the ancient, idolatry and gross licentiousness ever go hand in 
hand. Still, to-day, even in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, is the most hor- 
rible licentiousness practiced as an office of religious worship. Even the 
modern ‘‘reformed ” Hindooism, from which some hope so much, has not 
Ble been able to shake itself free from the pollution of these things. — S. H. 

ellogg. 


22—25. (22) lie . . mankind, the characteristic sine of Sodom. (28) lie . 
beast, prohibitions which imply abominable practices in Egypt and Canaan 
(24) nations . . defiled, physical defilement and not less moral. (25) visit? 

unish. vomiteth, a bold rhetorical figure: the very land represented as 
oathing the people. 

Bestiality.—The crimes here prohibited might —I. Seem incredible, were 
it not for well-attested facts. Thus Lucrezia Borgia forsook her husband 
Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, and lived in incestuous intercourse with 
her two brothers and also her own father. The Bible also records various 
instances. II. Might be deemed impossible did not these laws assume it, and 
facts, as Sodom, prove it. Old legends (Europe, for example), paintings, 
sculptures, etc. (vide Naples Museum), also reveal the hideous possibilities of 
corrupt human nature. Passages in the Pauline Epp. are also confirmatory 
of the corruptions of the heathen world. 

The power of appetite.—A king, according to an eastern fable, once per- 
mitted the devil to kiss him on either shoulder. Immediately two serpents 
grew from his shoulders, who, furious with hunger, attacked his head, and 
attempted to get at his brain. The king pulled them away, and tore them 
with his nails, But he soon saw with indescribable horror, that they had 
become parts of himself, and that, in wounding them, he was lacerating his 
ee flesh. Such is the deplorable condition of every victim of appetite and 
ust. 


26--30. (26) keep . . statutes, because the perpetration of such abomin- 
ations as have been described entails such terrible consequences. (27) all. . 
done, and so were doomed for their sensuality and worse than bestiality. 
(28) Iand . . also,“ as if the land itself, conscious of the degradation, spewed 
them forth. (30) customs, many of the abominations were legally enacted 
as statutes and formed part of the religious institutions. 

The penalty of sin.—The disastrous consequences of iniquity are clearly 
and strongly expressed in these concluding words of the chapter. We have 
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the truth brought out—1. That by sin we corrupt ourselves. Those sins B. , 1490. 
which a man commits against his own spirit or his own body — those wrongs|q,\,anites 


which a man does himself —end in positive and serious 


aie rac- 
injury. They|ticed these enormi- 


enfeeble, they degrade, they brutalize, they bring down a man’s tastes andities that God was 


appetites to the meanest levels. 
All society as well as individuals become corrupt. 
the whole camp of Israel and paralyzed its power. 


II. That by sin we contaminate ‘society. |#5out to scourge 
Even one Achan defiled 2 ay aed 


One incestuous member|deed be a holy and 


God in- 


of the Corinthian Church infected and stained that Christian society. How|'ighteousGovernor 


among the nations, 


much more will many evil-doers corrupt the community. IIL That by sin|He coula do noth. 


we incur the high displeasure of Almighty God. 
have done or to have become that which God regards with Divine abomina- 
tion to be the object of his awful resentment and indignation. 
sin we are determining our doom. It is certain that ver. 28 points to stern 
rejection and utter destruction. 1. It is certain that by open sin we expose 
ourselves to exile from the Christian Church, and even to banishment from 
all decent and honorable society. 2. Also that by continuance in delib- 
erate sin, whether open or secret, whether of the body or of the soul, 
we shall be rejected from the city of God. — C. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—4, (1, 2) holy,* supreme reason for man’s holiness, God’s holiness: 
holiness always implies that which is separated from the evil, the false, 
or it implies: true character. (3) fear, honor. mother, ‘‘ put first because 
usually slighted.” sabbaths,° theseventhand all appointed days. (4) idols,* 
nonentities, nothings, vanities. molten, as the golden calf. 

The law of holiness. — The first division of the law of holiness which follows 
(vv. 3-8), deals with two duties of fundamental importance in the social and 
the religious life: the one, honor to parents; the other, reverence to God. 
The principle of reverence toward God is inculcated, not here by direct pre. 
cept, but by three injunctions, obedience to which presupposes the fear of God 
in the heart. These‘are, (1) the keeping of the sabbaths ; (2) the avoidance of 
idolatry ; and (3) the observance of the law of the peace-offering. One reason 
seems to have determined the selection of each of these three injunctions, 
namely, that Israel would be more liable to fail in obedience to these than per- 
haps any other duties of the law. As for the sabbath, this, like the law of the 
peace-offering, was a positive, not a moral law; that is, it depended for its 
authority primarily on the explicit ordinance of God, instead of the intuition 
of the natural conscience. 
so far as man retained a vivid consciousness of the Divine personality and 
moral authority. Moreover, as all history has shown, the law of the sabbath 
rest from labor constantly comes into conflict with man’s love of gain and eager 
haste to make money. It isa life picture, true for men of every generation, 
when Amos (viii. 5) brings before us the Israelities of his day as saying, in 
their insatiate worldly greed, ‘‘ When will the sabbath be gone, that we may 
set forth wheat?” As regards the selection of the second commandment, one 
can easily see that Israel’s loyalty, surrounded as they were on every side with 
idolators, was to be tested with peculiar severity on this point. 

The Sabbath kept. — During the latter part of his life General Jackson was 
in the habit of coming down to New Orleans to see his old friends and com- 
rades in arms and participate in the celebration of the glorious 8th of January. 
It happened on one of these visits that the 8th occurred on Sunday. General] 
Plauche called upon the old hero and requested him to accompany the mili- 
tary to the battle-ground on the anniversary of the great day. ‘‘I am going 
to church to-morrow,” mildly observed the General. The military prepar- 
ations for the celebration went on, and on Sunday morning at ten o’clock 


It is a fearful thing tolin 
Iv. That by}, 95 


Hence it was certain that it would only be kept in|{ ae 


else. "—Eap 
Bib. 


: Joseph 
Nichol Scott. e 
Lxtirpation of the 
Canaanites Cone 
sidered, i. 298. 


recapitulation 
of duty 


a 1 Pe. i. 16; Job 
i]; Ps. xxxvii. 37; 
Gé. v. 24; Phi. iii. 
20, 21. 


b Ex. xx. 12; De. v. 
16; Ep. vi. 1 —3; 
ii, 51. 


Lid If 
prised, at first, to 
see this place of 
honor in the law of 
holiness giver to 
the fifth command- 
ment (verse 3), our 
surprise will lessen 
when we remember 
how one learns to 
fear God, first of 


we are sur 


General Plauche called at the St. Charles and informed General Jackson thatjall through fearing 


the military and civic processions were read 
of his glory. ‘General Plauche,” responded old Hickory, turning upon him) 
the glance of his kindly eye, ‘“‘Itold you I was going to church to-day.” 
General Plauche withdrew, muttering to himself, ‘‘ I might have known bet- 
ter.” The celebration was postponed till the next day. — Bib. Il. 


5--8. 


(5) offer . . Lord, not only to reject idols, but to worship God. 
at .. will, lit. that ye may be accepted. 


(6—8) See on vii. 15—18. 


. i he scene/@nd honoring his 
to accompany him to the sce PAreute. Co ellong! 


freewill 


loffering 


ee rts As oo that deposit such a volume of snow upon the earth, that a middle-aged man, 
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Ver. 5. ‘‘At your 
own will,” or ‘‘that 
you may be accept- 
ed,” i. e. do it a 


Word, 
glory, in depend- 
ence on His grace, 
with hearty resig- 
nation of self to 
Him. 


“Some fancy a 
God made up al- 
together of mercy, 
a childish mercy ,— 
as if His mercy 
had nothing else to 
do but to wrong all 
His other perfec- 
tions, to make Him 
belie His truth, 
extinguish His 
justice, discard 
is wisdom and 
enslave Hi 
power.” — C har- 
nock. 


’ harvest law, 


a De. xxiv. 19— 
21; Ru. ii. 15, 16. 


Glean, to gather in 
handfuls the corn 
left by the reapers. 
Fr. glaner —glane, 
ears of corp 
gathered. A. 7 
gilno, & handful of 


xxvi. 
Gal. ii. 10; Ps. x. 
2, 11, 12; Dev. 19. 
¢ Ps. xxxvii. 21. 

d Ep. iv. 25; Col. 
iii. 9; Re. xxi. 8. 

e Ex. xx. 7; De. 
v.11; Ma. v. 33. 
Sf Ja. v. 12. 

“See what  pro- 
vision the Lord 
maketh for His 
poor, commanding 
that the _ fuller 
cups of the richer 
sort may overflow 
into their empty 
dishes James V. 
of Scotland was, 
for his charity, 
called the poor 
man’s king ; much 
more may God.”— 
Trapp. 


social laws 


OPED, ho Wa a BY 
xxiv. 14, 15; Mal. 
iti. 3. 


hJda. ii. 1, 9, 10; 
Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 4. 


Plato would have 
him paid double 
that is not paid ino 
due time. én too 
often Aorget how a 
great part of the 
poor live, as_ the 
saying is, ‘from 
hand to mouth,”’ 


The law of the offering.—I. The heart was to be willing. 1. Feeling its 
need of peace with God ; 2. Anxious to be at peace with Him. II. Not only 
to offer willingly, but in exact obedience to rule. 1. A whole sacrifice; 2. 
The penalty of disobedience. Sin increased, penalty inflicted. 

Blasphemous defiance of God.—It was near the close of one of those storms 


in one of the southern counties of Vermont, seated himself at a large fire in 
a log-house. He was crossing the Green Mountains from the western to the 
eastern side ; he had stopped at the only dwelling of man in a distance of 
more than twenty miles, being the width of the parallel ranges of gloomy 
mountains ; he was determined to reach his dwelling on the eastern side that 
day. In reply toa kind invitation to tarry in the house, and not dare the 
horrors of the increasing storm, he declared that he would go, and that 
the Almighty was not able to prevent him. His words were heard above the 
howling of the tempest. He traveled from the mountain- valley where he 
had rested, over one ridge, and one more intervened between him and his 
family. The labor of walking in the snow must have been great, as its depth 
became near the stature of a man; yet he kept on, and arrived within a few 
yards of the last summit, from whence he could have looked down upon his 
dwelling. He was near a large tree, partly supported by its trunk ; his body 
bent forward, and his ghastly intent features told the stubbornness of his 
purpose, to overpass that little eminence. The Almighty had prevented him, 
—the currents of his life’s blood were frozen. For more than thirty years 
that tree stood by the solitary road, scarred to the branches with names, 
letters, and hieroglyphics of death, to warn the traveler that he trod over a 
spot of fearful interest. 


9--12. (9) reap .. harvest, benevolent consideration? for the poor instead 
of merely selfish, covetous habit. gather. . harvest, let the fallen ears 
remain. (10) vineyard, fruit-garden of any kind. grape, fruit, esp. fallen 
fruit. (11) steal,’ see Ex. xx.15. neither. . falsely, another form of 
dishonesty. lie,’ dishonest speech. (12)swear . . falsely, accuse falsely: 
or bear false testimony and use God’s name/ in an unholy way. 

A generous consideration for the poor. —1. The needs of the gleaner are to 
be respected. (1) In reaping the harvest, owners are instructed to spare the 
corners of their crops for the poor. What falls from the hand of the reaper 
is not to be gathered up again, but left to the gleaner. So in gleaning the 
vintage, the loose branches must be left to the poor and the stranger. (2) We 
must not consider that to be wasted which goes to the poor. (8) The harvest 
and vintage are seasons of joy. Such seasons should be seasons also of charity. 
Kindliness purifies and so heightens joy. 2. The authority of God must be 
remembered. (1) ‘(Iam Jehovah thy Elohim.” This gives the poor and the 
stranger a Divine right in the gleanings, which now to disregard becomes 
impiety and injustice. Those who refuse their rights to the poor will have to 
answer for it to God (Ps, ix. 18; xii. 5; Ixxxii.; Isa. x. 1—4). (2) The Divine 
example should inspire and guide us. ‘‘ He openeth his hand, and satisfieth 
every living thing.” Man must not attempt to close the hand of God by 
refusing to the poor their due. (8) The blessing of God is promised to those 
pie consider the poor (see Deut. xxiv. 19; Ps. xli. 1; Prov. xiv. 21).—Pulpit 

om. 


13—16. (18 defraud, oppress. rob, do violence. wages,’ the poor have 
no reserve capital: live fr. hand to mouth. (Luke iii. 14). (14) eurse, dis- 
parage, defame deaf, if he does not hear thee, God does: this applies to 
the absent also. blind, either in sport or malice. but .. God, the all-see- 
ing and all-merciful; who has given thee ears and eyes. (15) do .. judg- 
ment,’ not pervert justice, either as judge or witness. respect . . mighty, 
in courts of law there should be no partiality. but .. neighbour, acc. to 
merits of the case. (16) talebearer, peddler, petty trafficker in scandal. 
neither . . neighbour, either falsely accuse, or be silent where life is endan- 
gered ; thus be in any way the cause of the loss of his life. 

Law the bond of social morality.— Consider here the details of social law. 
I. The law of trade, forms of fraud. II. The law of hiring, prompt and fre- 
quent payment of the laborer’s wages. III. The law for the infirm, consid- 
erate care for the deaf, blind; and, by inference, for all who suffer from 


so that the failure 
to get what is due 


natural defects. IV. The law of equity in administration ef justice. Right 


Pi 
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eousness and neither person nor position to be regarded. V. The law of social B O. 1490. 
ones: Government of tongue. Honorable regard for family secrets, TOMthonT mac methe 
etc. A exact time appoints 
Righteous judgment. —The power of the court of Areopagus at Athens wasjed is frequently 
very great; and it is said to have been the first court that ever determined|so"e, trial; eed, 
upon questions of life and death. It was customary to hold its sittings in the ing them to buy on 
night only, and without light. The reason of this singular practice is said to|credit instead of 
have been, that the members might not be prejudiced for or against any ac-|for cash, of neces: 
cused person, by seeing his gestures and looks. Truth only was regarded, and Eanenna of their 


no attempt to warp the opinion of the judges was permitted. — Univ. Hist.|living, and so 
really robs them of 
that which is their 


17--22. (17) hate . . brother, commands here pass from outward acts to Bal Reliogs 


inward feelings. Do not hate for wrong done, but rebuke, 7. e., show him 
something better. not . .-him, Jit. not bear sin on his account ; 7. e. contract simplicity of 
sin by withholding reproof. (18) not .. grudge, no smothered ill-will.|manners 
love . . thyself, 2. ¢. really, truly. (19) ye . . statutes,’ however trivial in 
oo EE yet Divine. shalt .. kind,< not think to improve the physical 
order of the world. not .. seed, causing confusion in the harvest; and 
injury of one kind. garment mingled, perhaps because wool and linen were|—18 ; .iv. 9 
appointed for the priests ; but more likely because unnatural mixtures, even 

of fabrics, were liable to lead up to dishonesty in character. (20) woman .j .|° M vi. 22, 24. 
bond-maid, case of mixed social and domestic kind makes all ministration of|¢ De. xxii. 9—11. 
law difficult, yet, in justice, must beavoided. (21) he. . offering, the trans- 
gressor must bring sacrifice. 

Simplicity of manners. — This is suggested by the law relating to mixtures. 
I. Designed to keep the inventiveness of human ingenuity within reasonable 
bounds. The thirst for “‘ witty inventions” in the antediluvial age was cer- Stake tend scee 
tainly somehow connected with corruption of manners. II. To prevent the hecieoana a wait- 
absorption of too much time by worldly fashions, etc. III. To teach purity|ing to be healed, 
in the ceremonies of religion and treatment of Divine truth. The things|bearts to be com- 
admit not of human innovations. so uaaibelonss 

Victory over self the best wayto gain others. — Winthrop, the Puritan Gov-lciliated, errors to 
ernor of Massachusetts, had a wonderful control of his own passions. On onejbeforgiven— 
occasion one of the officers of the colony wrote him a ‘“‘sharp letter,” com-|"°™ °°”: 

laining of his official acts. He sent back the letter— would not keep such alv. 
ear of provocation by him. By and by, the writer of the letter, while therejiv. 1195; J. sires 
was a scarcity of food in the colony, sent to buy some of Winthrop’s cattle. Nn itnnew Dao 
‘‘ Receive them,” said the governor. “as a gift in token of my good will.” Thels4, | eae 
offender wrote back: ‘Sir, your overcoming of yourself hath overcome me.” 
This way of dealing with offenders was loved by him. — Kellogg. 


As __ opportunity 
goes by swiftly, do 
at once what love 
prom pts, and “do 

t with thy 


17. TT. Manton, 


first years in 


23—25. (23) trees .. food, anticipatory provision to finally result in/Canaan 
gain to the husbandman ; must abstain three years.¢ (24) holy, plucking off|, .pyery fruit tree 
the fruit or pinching off the blossoms three years made the fruit good thelhere stands for 
fourth. (25) yield . . inerease, gratitude to God first, then increase for man|three years, as 8 
in some measure deserving. ese) Sees = 

A curb to animal appetites.—The people after their long wilderness life,|stranger saw, in 
would be anxious to taste at once the fruit of the promised land. I. This Israel's orchards 
law enforced self-control. II. Taught that the earth was the Lord’s and the sed eres 
fulness thereof. III. Secured future advantages. The first harvest would|Sbegience to their 
rob. be scant. The people unused to tillage. By not using the fruit they/supreme Lord—a 
earned the laws of supply, etc. IV. It also manifested the nature of the/pitness for Him.— 
discipline of the past. gol Fe J : 

First frwits.—‘‘ The explanation of this peculiar regulation is to be found in|Acc. to Herodotus 
a special application of the principle which rules throughout the law ; that pee aye 
the first-fruit, whether the first-born of man or beast, or the first fruits of byicuging ihe hats 
the field, shall always be consecrated unto God. But in this case the appli-jaway fr. the 
cation of the principle is modified by the familiar fact that the fruit of ae Gi), 
young tree, for the first few years of its bearing, is apt to be imperfect ; it is|}'39 “Jos Mede. 
not yet sufficiently grown to yield its best possible product. Because of this,|i, 507; D. R. War- 
in those years it could not be given to the Lord, for He must never be served Papas spopberb Ae 
with any but the best of everything; and thus until the fruit should reach|; Seat te “B 
its best, so as to be worthy of presentation to the Lord, the Israelite was|_4., ii. 60, ; 


meanwhile debarred from using it. "—Hzp. Bib. 


wizard 
26--29. (26) enchantments, auguries, divinations. observe times,jold a e, 
omens fr. the sky, clouds, etc. (27)round . . head, trim the hair fr. the/neighbors 
21 


ale, xxvi. 2; Ge. 
ii. 2, 3; He.- iv. 3, 
4, 10, 11. 


b Ex. xxii. 18; De. 
xviii. 10; Re, xxi. 
AIL {ch oo qaitigis 
1 Ch. x. 13; Is. viii. 
19s Ach xviy 16; 
xix. 13--20. 


e¢ Ventrilo- 
quists, Greek 
€y yao tpivior, 
those who speak 
out of the belly. 
This Gk. word is 
used by the LXX. 


d Le, xx. 6, 27; De. 
xviii. 11. 

“The ancient 
Egyptians, like 
the Lacedw#moni- 
ans and the ol 
Roms., appear to 
have been exem- 
plary in this re- 
spect; as were, 
and are to this 
day, most of the 
E. nations.”— 
Spk. Com. 


é Pr. xx. 29; 1 Ti; 
v. 1, 


Jains o xxl, 21 
xxiii. 9; De. x. 18; 
Jo. iv. 6—9; Lu. x. 


29—37. 


trade 

morality 

g Am. viii. 5; De. 
XxVild,do- br, xi. 
Texvil, xx. 10: 
Mi. vi. 10, 11. 


hil Coe xtiin4, 7; 
Ro. xiii. 10; De. v. 
1 A 25; Ma. v. 17 
“He who freely 
praises what he 
means to pur- 
chase, and he who 
enumerates’ the 
faults of what he 
means tosell, may 
set up a partner- 
ship with hon- 
esty.”’—Lavater. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xix. 30—37. 


temples. neither .. beard, another heathen custom. (28) cutting. . 
dead, prob. to propitiate evil spirits. nor .. marks, tattooing practiced by 
heathen. (29) prostitute, etc., in heathen temples as acts of worship. 

Popular superstitions.—I. These have been common in all lands. II. They 
are not to be traced to ignorance alone : eminent men have been superstitious. 
III. They indicate a general belief in supernatural powers and influences. 
IV. They should lead us to be grateful for, and trust in, the more sure word 
of prophecy. : 

Wounding for the dead.—From this injunction we may infer that the 
practice of inflicting wounds in compliment to the dead was prevalent, if not 
amongst the Jews themselves, at least amongst the nations with whom they 
held communication. Upon the demise of their kings, the Lacedzmonians 
were in the habit of assembling together, when every rank and sex expressed 
their grief by tearing the flesh from their foreheads with sharp instruments. 
Among the Naudowessies the men, to show how great their sorrow is, pierce 
the flesh of their arms above the elbows with arrows, the scars of which I 
could perceive on those of every rank in a greater or a less degree; and the 
women cut and gash their legs with sharp broken flints, till the blood flows 
very plentifully .—Carver. 


80--34. (30) sabbaths,: see v. 3. (31) regard. . spirits,’ lit. turn not to 
the oboth,¢ persons supposed to be attended by invisible spirits, perhaps in 
some cases ventriloquists. wizard, knowing one. (32) rise . - head, etc.° 
respect due to age inculcated. (38) stranger, foreigner. ye. . him,/ not 
oppress, defraud. (34) thou... thyself, be mindful of his welfare: just in 
dealings, etc. 

The almond-tree flourishing.—Give honor to the old man—I. For what he 
has been. There is something about all old objects that calls for our venera- 
tion: an old tree, for example, or an‘‘ivy-mantled” ruin. And especially 
do we venerate them when we connect them with some historic event or scene. 
Think, then, when you see the aged man, what toils and trials have bleached 
those hairs tosnow. Think what an honorable man is an “ old disciple.” II. 
For what he is. There are two things about old age that should win your 
kindness and regard. It is—1. Beautiful; 2. Dependent. III. For what he 
is soon to be. The light of earth is fading from his face ; but another light is 
soon to break upon his dim eye; heis about to become young again.—EHdmond. 

Reverence for age. — Age naturally awakens our respect. A Greek historian 
tells how, in the pure and early and most virtuous days of the republic, if an 
old man entered the crowded assembly, all ranks rose to give room and place 
tohim. Age throws such a character of dignity even over inanimate objects, 
that the spectator regards them with a sort of awe and veneration. We have 
stood before the hoary and ivy-mantled ruin of a bygone age with deeper feel- 
ings of respect than ever touched us in the marbled halls and amid the gilded 
grandeur of modern palaces; nor did the proudest tree which lifted its umbra- 


1g:|geous head and towering form to the skies ever affect us with such strange 


emotion as an old, withered, wasted trunk that, though hollowed by time into 
a gnarled shell, still showed some green signs of life.—Guthrie. 


35—37. (35) unrighteousness . . judgment; no unrighteousness where 
God’s commandments are obeyed ; every decision, every act or transaction is 
in accordance with truth ; righteousness, too, is practical in all minor as well 
as great matters. meteyard,’ thy measure of length shall be honest, whether 
cubit, span, etc. weight, as talent, shekel. measure, as ephah, hin, etc. 
(36) balanees, scales. ephah, standard of dry measure, 8 galls. and a half. 
hin, liquid meas. little less than 1 gall. and a half. Egypt, where you suf- 
fered fr. unrighteous exactions. (37) therefore,* that you may be a more 
upright nation, and by contrast a teacher of others. 

The law of holiness. —How much Israel needed this law all their history has 
shown. But it is not Israel alone which has needed, and still needs, to hear 
iterated this command, for the sin is found in every people in Christendom. 
It is of no account to keep the Sabbath —in a way — and revefence — out- 
wardly —the sanctuary, and then on the week-day water milk, adulterate 
medicines, sugars and other foods, slip the yard-stick in measuring, tip the bal- 
ance in weighing, and buy with one weight or measure and sell with 
another, “ water” stocks and gamble in “ margins,” as the manner of many is. 
God hates, and even honest atheists despise religion of this kind.— Kellogg. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—6. (1, 2) Molech,® see xviii. 21. people . . land, hisneighbors. stone . . 
stones, the principal cap. punishment among the Jews. (3) set .. man, 
oppose him, withdraw protection. to.. sanctuary,° ‘‘ pollute the people as 
identified with the sanctuary.” to .. name, lavishing onidols the honor due 
to God. (4) hide . . eyes, overlook, neglect to punish, wink at his sin. (5) 
a they shall be dealt with as accomplices. (6) soul .. spirits, as case of 

aul. 

Sin at its worst.—.—I. Sin sometimes leads to a shocking distortion of the 
human judgment. How, we naturally ask, could men ever come to believe 
in the desirableness of such inhuman rites as those here prohibited? There is 
no account to be given of it but that sin, as it goes on its maleficent path, not 
only disfigures the life and corrupts the heart, but also degrades and distorts 
the understanding of men. II. Deliberate transgression makes all worship un- 
acceptable if not sinful. The man who, while flagrantly violating the Law of 
Jehovah by ‘“‘ giving his seed unto Molech,” presented himself, at the same 
time, before the tabernacle, was only ‘‘defiling the sanctuary” of the Lord 
and ‘‘ profaning His Holy Name” (ver. 3) by such worthless devotion: III. 
Unrepented sin must bear its doom. ‘‘ He shall surely be put to death,” etc. 
(ver. 2) ; ‘‘I will cut him off from among his people” (ver. 8). There is no 

rovision here stated of mercy for the penitent. IV. Connivance at deadly sin 
is a guilty participation in wrong, and must share its miserabledoom. (Vers. 
4,5.) There are evils at which no friendship however dear, no kinship how- 
ever close, may dare to wink. V. Those who are responsible for the Church’s 
welfare must warn repeatedly against the most dangerous sins. — Pulpit Com. 

The punishment of stoning. — One of the most common punishments in use 
among the Jews was stoning, which appears to have been a most grievous and 
terrible infliction: “ When the criminal arrived within four cubits of the 
place of execution, he was stripped naked, only leaving a covering before; 
and, his hands being bound, he was led up to the fatal spot, which was an 
eminence about twice the height of a man. The first executioners of the 
sentence were the witnesses, who generally pulled off their clothes for that 
purpose ; one of them threw him down with great violence upon his loins ; if 
he rolled upon his breast, he was turned upon his loins again; and if he died 
by the fall, the sentence of the law was executed ; but if not, the other witness 
took a great stone and dashed it on his breast as he lay upon his back ; and 
then, if he was not dispatched, all the people that stood by, threw stones at 
him till he died.” — Lewis. 


7—11. Sanctify,? separate, i. e. fr. idolatry, etc. holy, in heart, life, wor- 
ship. (8) I... you, make you a distinct and holy people. God’s work in 
man’s behalf always joined to man’s true work in behalf of himself. (9) 


B. ©. 1490, 
Molech 


a2 kK, xvii. 17, 
xxiii, 10; Ez. xx. 
26, 31, 


DEzeev. 13 Pr: 
xxix. 1; 1K. xi. 6 
—18; Is. i. 24, 


cDe. xvii. 2, 5; 
He. ix. 17; Mal. ii. 


“It is the peculiar 
interest of this 
chapter that, it 
gives us certain 
important sections 
of the penai code 
of a peuple whose 
government was 
theocratic, whose 
only King was the 
Most Holy and 
Righteous God.” 
— Exp. Bib. 


Innocent VIII. 
issued the celebra- 
ted bull Summis 
Desiderantes in 
1484,, directing in- 
quisitors and others 
to put to death all 
practisers of witch- 
craft and other 


diabolical arts. 
And Dr. Sprenger 
(Life of oham- 


med) computes that 
as many as nine 
millions of persons 
have suffered death 
for witchcraft since 
the bull of Inno- 
cent. 


filial duty, etc. 
d Le. xi. 45, xviii; 


curse,’ make light of. shall .. death, such a crime fraught with special 
evilin apatriarchate. (10) man, etc.,/ see xviii. 20, (11) man, etc., see xviii. 8. 

Reverence due to parents. — I. Reasons for treating them with respect. 1. To 
them, under God, we owe our existence; 2. Their toil and self-denial are 
great to provide us with the necessaries of life; 3. They are held responsible 
by law and by society for our character, conduct, etc. ; 4. We may be tothem 
sources of great sorrow or joy; 5. God enjoins filial respect. I. Penalties 
incurred by filial misconduct. 1. The anger of God; 2. The reproaches of 
men ; 3. The stings of conscience ; 4. Retribution. A bad child will make a 
bad parent. In our own children we shall reap the reward of our own miscon- 
duct. 

Filial love. — Frederick the Great of Prussia, during his last illness, endured 
many restless nights, which he endeavored to soothe by conversing with the 
servant who sat up with him, On one of these occasions, he inquired of a 
young Pomeranian from whence he came. “From a little village in Pomer- 
a ‘“‘ Are your parents living?” ‘An aged mother.” ‘“ How does she 


ania.” ; ‘ 
maintain herself?” ‘ By spinning.” ‘‘ How much does she gain daily by it?” 
“Sixpence.” ‘‘But she cannot live well on that?” ‘‘In Pomerania it 1s 


“Did you never send her anything?” ‘ O yes, [have sent her, 
at different times, a few dollars.” ‘‘ That was bravely done; you are a good 
boy. You have a deal of trouble with me. Have patience; I shall endeavor 
tolay something by for you, if you behave well.” The monarch kept his 


cheap living.” 


4, 5, xix. 2, xx. 2 
-26. 


e Ex. xxi. 17; De. 
xxvil. 16: Ma. xv. 
4; Mk. vii. 10. 


De. xxii. 22: Ex, 
xx. 14, 


“Honor your 
parents, 7% e 1. 
Obey them; 2. Re- 
spect them; 3, 
Treat their opin- 
ions with regard. 
4.Treat their 
habits with respect, 
They may be dif. 
fr. ours ; may be 
antiquated, and to 
us strange, dd, 
whimsical; but 
they are the habits 
of a parent, and 
they are not to be 
ridiculed. 5, Pro- 
vide for them when 
sick, weary, old, 
and infirm.— 
Barnes. 


unnatural 
lusts 


a Jos vii. 15. 
b Jude 17-19. 
c Ge, xx. 2, 9-12. 


“ Although the 
crimes mentioned 
in this chapter, are 
not unknown in 
modern Christen- 
dom, yet, while 
the law of Moses 
punished all these 
with death, mod- 
ern law treats 
them with compar- 
ative leniency... .. 
What are crimes 
of this kind but 
assaults on the 
very being of the 
family ? Where 
there is incest or 
adultery, we may 
truly say the fami- 
ly is murdered ; 
what murder is to 
the individual, that 
precisely, are 
crimes of this 
class to the family, 
In the theocratic 
code these were, 


therefore, made 
punishable with 
death; and, we 


venture to believe, 
with abundant rea- 
son.’’— Kellogg. 


dThis the view 
of Michaelis, St. 
Augustine, Bush, 
etc., see Je. xxii. 


30. 

““Where God has 
declared certain 
alliances and con- 
nections to be 
eriminal, we shall 
permit or condone 
them at our peril. 
God rules, whether 
modern majorities 
will it or not.”— 
Exp. Bib. 


lines of 
demarcation 


e- Exe xiti,- 5; 
xxxiil.3; 18. xiv. 
25, 26: De. xxxii. 
18, 14. 


Am. iii. 2; 1 Pe. 
.16; Tit. ii. 14, 


g Ex. xxii. 18; 
xxviil. 7, 8; 1 
x. 18, 14. 


18, 
Ch. 


We are reminded 
that God visited 
His heavy judg- 
ments upon the 
Canaanitish  na- 
tions precisely for 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xx. 12—27. 


word, for a few nights after, the Pomeranian, being again in attendance, 
received several pieces of gold ; and heard to his great joy and surprise, that 
one hundred rix dollars had been settled on his mother during her life. 


12—17. (12) man, etc., see xviii. 15. (13) man, etc., see xviii. 22. (14) 
man, etc., see xviii. 17. they .. fire, having first been stoned.* (15, 16) 
man .. beast,° etc., see xviii. 23. (17) man, etc.,° see xviii. 9. 

A profligate woman. — A poor wretched female, religiously educated, but 
afterwards abandoned to sin, misery, and want, was struck with horror at 
hearing her own child repeat, as soon as she could well speak, some of the 
profane language which she had learned of herself. She trembled at the 
thought that she was not only going to hell herself, but leading her child 
thither. She instantly resolved that, with the first sixpence she could pro- 
cure, she would purchase Dr. Watt’s Divine Songs, of which she had some 
recoulection, to teach her infant daughter. She did so; and, on opening the 
book, her eye caught the following striking verse: — 

“Just as the tree cut down, that fell 
To north or southward, there it lies ; 
So man departs to heaven or hell, 
Fix’d in the state wherein he dies.” 
She read on; the event was blessed to her conversion, and she lived and died 
an honorable professor of religion. 


18—21. (18) man, etc., see xviii. 19. (19) thou, etc., see xviii. 12. (20) 
man, etc., see xviii. 14. childless, 7. e. not literally, but in a civil sense.? 
(21) man, etc., see xviii. 16. 

The death-penalty. —‘‘ This chapter gives a most weighty testimony against 
the modern tendency to a relaxation of the laws which regulate the relations 
of the sexes. That such a tendency is a fact is admitted by all; by some with 
gratulation, by others with regret and grave concern. French law, for 
instance, has explicitly legalized various alliances which in this law God 
explicitly forbids, under heavy penal sanctions, as incestuous; German legis- 
lation has moved about as far in the same direction; and the same tendency 
is to be observed, more or less, in all the English-speaking world. In some of 
the United States, especially, the utmost laxity has been reavhed, in laws 
which, under the name of divorce, legalize gross adultery, —laws which had 
been a disgrace to pagan Rome. So it goes. Where God denounced the 
death-penalty, man first apologises for the crime, then lightens the penalty, 
then abolishes it, and at last formally legalizes the crime. This modern drift 
bodes no good ; in the end it can only bring disaster alike to the well-being of 
the family and of the State. The maintenance of the family in its integrity 
and purity is nothing less than essential to the conservation of society and the 
stability of good government. To meet this growing evil, the Church needs 
to come back to the full recognition of the principles which underlie this 
Levitical code ; especially of the fact that marriage and the family are not 
merely civil arrangements, but Divine institutions; so that God has not left 
it a the panes of a majority to settle what shall be lawful in these matters.” 
— Exp. Bib. 


22--27. (22) keep... do, carefully observe; all difference between the 
Israelites and others would depend upon this. (23) committed . . things, 
God’s ground of abhorrence of other nations clearly stated. (24)ye.. land, 
a punishment for them, a warning to you. you. . it, as1 promised; and 


that you may show the nations a more excellent way. land. . honey,¢ see 
Ex. ili. 8, 14. (25) difference, see xi. (26) severed,’ by laws, privileges, 
religion. (27) wizard,? ete., see xix. 81. 

Innes of demarcation. -- The separation of Israel from the rest of the world 
—I. Was effected by a God.of wisdom and power. A herd of poor brick- 
makers could not of themselves have made a place for themselves, or consti- 
tuted themselves a nation. II. Was based on moral differences. They were 
to be holy, etc. III. Was characterized by peculiarities of law and religion. 
IV. Was to be associated with distinguished privileges. 

Holiness the moral end of government. — God has declared that not merely 
the material well-being of man, but holiness, is the moral end of government 
and of life ; and He will find ways to enforce His will in this respect. ‘‘The 
nation that will not serve Him shall perish.” All this is not theology, merely, 
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or ethics, but history. Let us not miss of taking the lesson by imagining that 
this law was for Israel, but not for other peoples. Our modern democracies, 
English, American, French, German, or whatever they be, would do well to 
pause in their progressive repudiation of the law of God in many social ques- 
tions, and heed this solemn warning. For, despite the unbelief of multitudes, 


the Holy One still governs the world, and it is certain that He will never|* 


abdicate His throne of righteousness to submit any of His laws to the sanction 
of a popular vote.— Kellogg. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—4. (1) none. . people, hence, save in case of near kin, a priest was 
not to assist in laying out the dead. . f 
family affection shown in this exception. defiled, and be subjected to purifi- 
cation. (4) defile . . people, the meaning seems to be that though the dead 

rson had been a chief man among his people, the priest was not to defile 

imself. Social distinctions leveled by death. ‘ 

The sanctity of priesthood. —1. Was to be official. II. Moral. III. Social. 
IV. Personal. V. As such to reflect the holiness of God, and bea long endur- 
ing type of the holiness of the great High Priest of our profession. __ 

Practical holiness. — The shining love of John, the burning and shining zeal 
of Paul, were a splendid comment on their words, and have caused the way 
of God to be known on earth better than the arguments of all the schoolmen. 
The shining holiness and far-reaching fervor of Swartz and Eliot and Zinzen- 
dorf made known to entire communities the great salvation — the saving health 
of God. The shining sanctity of Fénelon sent away from under his roof the 
scofting Earl of Peterborough, with the exclamation, ‘I must not stay here, 
or I shall become a Christian in spite of myself ;” and the shining generosity 
of Henry Thornton led some one to remark, ‘‘It is not more Boyle and Bamp- 
ton Lectures that are wanted to convert the world; it wants a thousand 
Henry Thorntons.” 


5—8. (5) baldness,? one law for priest and people, see xix. 27, 28, no prac- 
tices to disfigure bodily appearance. neither .. beard, and thus conform 
to heathen customs. (6) bread,’ 7. e. food: hence all sacrificial offerings. 
(7) profane,’ an illegitimate daughter or ungodly woman. holy, his domestic 
relations to be ruled by this principle. (8) he . . thee,’ the people to regard 
their priests with peculiar respect: the priests to deserve that respect. | 

Reasons for priestly holiness. —‘‘ For he is holy unto his God:” 7. e. —I. 
He shall manifest the holiness of his Divine Master. IJ. He shall illustrate 
the holiness that God approves. III. He shall practically expound the holi- 
ness which he enforces. ‘‘ Like priest, like people.” ; 

The singularity of holiness. — What though the polite man count thy 
fashion a little odd, and too precise; it is because he knows nothing above 
that model of goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore approves of 
nothing beyond it; he knows not God, and therefore doth not discern and 
esteem what is most like Him. When courtiers come down into the country, 
the common home-bred people possibly think their habit strange; but they 
care not for that —it is the fashion at court. What need then, that Christians 
should be'so tender-foreheaded, as to be put out of countenance because the 
world looks wpon holiness as a singularity. It is the only fashion in the 
highest court — yea, of the King of kings Himself. —Coleridge. 


9—15. (9) she .. father,’ the children of all ministers of the Gospel should 
consider how their conduct affects their father’s reputation and success. she 
. . fire, prob. stoned first. (10) that... garments, official dress. not. . 
head, lit. shall not make free his head: 7. e. neglect his hair. nor. . 
clothes, as an ordinary mourner. (11) neither, etc., see on vv. 2, 8. (12) 
for . . him, as officiating he is occupied with higher relations and duties. 
(13) he . . wife,’ celibacy of priesthood a modern innovation. (14) his A 
people,’ not only of the Hebs., but tribe of Levi. (15) shall. . seed, by 
a marriage wh. was not in keeping with the holiness of his office. 

The priest’s household. — 1. His wife to be well chosen. II. His daughters 
to be chaste. III. The social intercourse of his children to be wisely over- 
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this very thing, 
their doing of 
these things 
which are in this 
of holiness 
forbidden. — Exp. 
Bib. 


laws of holi- 


ness for the 
priesthood 


“Extravagant 
demonstrations of 
sorrow, whether 


(2, 3) kin . . him, a tender regard for}i? dress or in pro- 


longed separation 
from the sanctu- 
ary and active 
service of God, as 
the manner of 
many is, are all as 
contrary to the 
New Testament 
law of holiness as 
to that of the 
Old.”—Kellogg. 


the priest’s 
wife 


aDe. xiv.1; Ex. 
xliv. 20; Je. xli. 5. 
b1 Pe. ii. 5; : 
Os xe. ees Ps. 
cxxxii. 9, 16. 
CCTiShia 2. 8-12. 
d Jo. xvii. 17, 19. 
How often we see 
a young man or a 
young woman pro- 
fessi to be a 
disciple of Christ, 
entering into mar- 
riage alliance with 
a confessed unbe- 
liever. And yet 
the law is laid 
down as explicitly 
intheN. T as in 
the O. that mar- 
riage shall be only 
“in the Lord.’— 
the priest’s 
daughter 


eGe. xxxviii. 24; 
Tit. i. 6. 

“Tt appears that, 
if the children of 
believers sin, their 
guilt will be judged 
more heavy than 
that of others ; and 
that justly, be- 
cause they thereby 
cast dishonor on 


their believing 
parents, and in 
them soil and 


defame the honor 
of God."— Eup. 
Bib. 
if As the high 
priest was a ty 


‘lof Christ, his wife 


who was to be @ 
virgin, was a ty 
of the Church. 
See 2 Co. xi. 2. 

g Song vi.9; Ep v.27. 
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A young man con- 
victed of murder 
was visited in his 
cell by his mother, 
when he said to 
her, “If it had not 
been for you, I 
should never have 
been here!” She 
replied, **1’m sure 
I never told you to 
do any harm.” He 
rejoined, *‘ [’m sure 
you never told me 
todo any good.” 


blemishes in 
the priesthood 


a Le. x. 3; Ps. Ixv. 
4; 1 Ti. iv. 12. 


6 Le. xxii. 23. 
c De. xxiii. 1. 


d‘“Lest his minis- 
try be slighted for 
his personal defects 
and deformities, 
how much more 
for his ignorance, 
envy, indirect 
aims, uneven 
walking, inju- 
diciousness, 
unheavenly mind- 
edness, etc., pur- 


orted by these 
odily imperfec- 
tions.” 


As contrasted with 
the world without, 
it is not then 
enough that Chris- 
tians should be 
equally correct and 
moral in life with 
the best men of 
the world ; though 
too many seem to 
be living under that 
impression. They 
must be more than 
this; they must be 
holy: God will wink 
at things in others 
which He will not; 
deal lightly with in 
them.— Kellogg. 


e1Pe i. 15, 16, 
f He. iii. 2. 


“Our bodily af- 
flictions, blessed 
be God, cannot 
exclude us from 
His heavenly 
glory .’’ — Scott. 


** And now, though 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xxi. 16—24. 


ruled. IV. The whole evidently designed to make the priest’s a pattern 
family. See facts of history (as case of Eli) illustrating this principle. 

Failure in family government.— It is a point very commonly overlooked or 
forgotten, that parental government is genuine only as it bears rule for the 
same end that God Himself pursues in the religious order of the world. True 
family government will be just as religious as His, neither more nor less. It 
will have exactly the same ends, and no other. Just here, accordingly. is the 
main root of mischief and failure in the government of Christian families. 
The parents are not Christian enough to think of bearing rule for strictly 
Christian ends. They drop into acareless, irresponsible way, and rule for 
anything that happens to chime with their feeling or convenience. They 
want their children to shine, or be honorable, or rich, or brave, or fashionable ; 
so to serve themselves in them, or their pride, or their mere natural fondness. 
They bring in thus bad motives to corrupt all government, and even to cor- 
rupt themselves. If they have some care of piety in their government, it is a 
kind of amphibious care, sometimes in one element and sometimes in another. 
They are never truly and heartily in God’s ends. And the result is, that what. 
they do in the name of religion, or to inculcate religion, shows their want of 
appetite, and has really no effect but to make both God’s authority and theirs. 
irksome, — Bushnell. 


16—21. (16, 17) blemish.* deformed or disfigured. approach, the altar, 
etc., in his official capacity ; it would be regarded as an indignity to the Deity 
to consecrate a blemished or an imperfect man to His service. (18) he. . 
superfluous,® first four conspicuous defects. (19, 20) or .. dwarf, second 
four;or .. broken, last four defects, the last implying possible sexual inca- 
pacity.© (21) shall not . . offer,? repetition for impréssiveness. 

Personal drawbacks to influence.—I. In advanced society the mind is the 
measure of the man. Mental qualities often independent of bodily defects. 
This may be illustrated by many examples. IJ. In the infancy of society 
this truth may not have been recognized. Moses legislated for the time then 
present. The people might associate the personal defects of their priests 
unfavorably with the rites of religion; as children are apt to let a teacher’s 
defects detract from the respect and attention they owe. Are not preachers’ 
oddities (not to speak of other things) often hindrances to the truth in our 
day? Is there no preacher with ‘‘a blemish in his eye?” — men who can see 
only one truth, one side of the truth, one class among his hearers? Are there 
no dwarfs? — men of low moral or mental stature? 

Blemishes in the priesthood.— Even those of the seed of Aaron who had any 
personal defect, were not allowed to take a part in the offerings of the Lord. 
The priesthood among the Hindoos is hereditary, but a deformed person can- 
not perform a ceremony in the temple; he may however, prepare the flowers, 
fruits, oils, and cakes, for the offerings, and also sprinkle the premises with 
holy water. The child of a priest being deformed at the birth will not be con- 
secrated. A priest having lost an eye or a tooth, or being deficient in any 
member or organ, or who has not a wife, cannot perform the ceremony called 
Teevasam, for the manes of departed friends. Neither will his incantations, 
or prayers, or magical ceremonies, have any effect. — Roberts. 


22—24. (22) eat . . bread, mercifully provided for, supported, but shall not 
serve. God requires a whole man for His holy service. (23) profane, lower 
the estimation. sanctuaries,‘ places esp. holy ; altar, most holy place, etc. (24) 
Moses . . Aaron,’ those whom it personally concerned : and others for the 
suggestions it contained. 

Divine compassion for the involuntarily infirm.—I. The blemish implied. 
Those described in vv. preceding. Malformations from birth, disease, or 
accident. II. The merciful care of them. 1. They were exempt from 
onerous duties; 2. But they were not to be deprived of lawful sources of 
income; 8. The people had to nourish them: hence their burden had to be 
borne by others: 4. The principle of this humane law enforces the care of the 
infirm, etc. 

Blemishes in the priesthood. —-Among the heathen, persons of the most 
respectable appearance were appointed to the priesthood ; and the emperor, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, was both king and priest. Considering 
the object of religious worship, it is not possible that too much circumspection 


such blemishes do 


can be maintained in every part of it. If great men deem it reproachful to 
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have things imperfect presented to them, it may most reasonably be supposed 
that such offerings would be rejected with anger by Cole the pees 
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not disable men 


opinion was, that a priest who was defective in any member was to be avoided from the ministry 


as ominous. At Elis, in Greece, the judges chose the finest-looking man tojof _ the 


carry the sacred vessels of the deity: he that was next him in beauty and 


Gospel 
such remarkable 
deformities as ap- 


elegance led the ox ; and the third in personal beauty carried the garlands, parently procure 


ribands, wine, and the other things used in sacrifice. Among most nations of 
antiquity, persons who had bodily defects were excluded from the priesthood. 
Among the Greeks~‘ it was required, that whoever was admitted to this office 
should be sound and perfect in all his members, it being thought a dishonor 
to the gods to be served by any one that was lame, maimed, or any other wa 
imperfect: and therefore at Athens, before their consecration, they were 

ts, 7. e. perfect and entire, neither having any defect, nor anything 
superfluous.”—Rosenmuller. Seneca says, ‘‘ that Metellus. who had the mis- 
fortune to become blind, when he saved the Palladium from the flames, on 
the burning of the temple of Vesta, was obliged to lay down the priesthood: ” 
and he adds, ‘‘ Every priest whose body is not faultless, is to be avoided like 
a thing of bad omen,” — Rosenmuller. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—-7. (1, 2) . that. themselves, when ceremonially unclean. holy. . 
Iispael,* «. e. things consecrated. (8) eut .. presence,’ excluded fr. the 
sanctuary. (4) until . . clean, see on xv. 13. whoso.. dead, see xi. etc, 
man .. him, seexv.16. (5) ereeping, etc., see xi. 29, 31, 438; xx. 25. man, 
etc., see xv. 5, 7,19. (6) soul, 7. e. person. shall .. even,’ see xi. 24; xv. 
5. (7) when .. down,: the priest who had contracted defilement had to go 
without food till sundown when he purified himself in the prescribed way. 

On marring the good of others. —I. The case supposed. Some people 
intent on their religious duty have devoted some acceptable sacrifice to God ; 
but before it is offered, others being ceremonially impure, pollute it; and 
render it useless for the end proposed. 1. Such people increase their own 
guilt ; 2. Hinder the piety of others. II. The old principle applied. Some- 
times men who would do good are hindered by others. Thus, it is proposed to 
devote certain time to the Lord, when some thoughtless one steps in and 
monopolizes the time. Or money is laid up for sacred uses, and the sinful 
obtain possession of it. Or affections are about to be set on good things, when 
other objects are interposed. 

The life of holiness.— Holiness is the life of the Church ; it is this that makes 
the Church a living body, and consequently the means and agent of its own 
growth and happiness. A living thing grows from itself, and not by accession 
from without, as a house or a ship grows. A flower does not grow by adding 
a leaf to it, nor a tree by fastening a branch to it, nor man by fixing a limbto 
his frame. Everything that has life grows by a converting process, which 
transforms the food into means of nourishment and of growth and enlarge- 
ment. A holy Church lives and its holiness converts all its ordinances and 
provisions into means of deep-rooted, solid, enlarged, and beautiful useful- 
ness. — Jenkyn. 


8—13. (8) that .. itself,’ see xi. 39; xvii. 15; how much more were the 
priests bound by this law. (9) lest. . it,7 be accounted as sinners and 
punished. (10) stranger,’ not of the fam. of Aaron. sojourner, visitor. 
(11) if . . money,‘ and hence, one of his household./ (12) stranger, one of 
ano. fam. she.. things, she now is of the fam. into wh. she mar. (13) 
she . . meat,‘ death or the law having dissolved the tie that bound her to 
another fam. 

Close communion. —I. The ordinances of the Lord not to be profaned by 
the disqualified. II. Disqualifications based on national and social relations. 
III. Such disqualifications might be removed under the law. IV. They do 
not exist under the Gospel. No bond or free; all one in Christ. V. Modern 
disqualifications solely of a spiritual kind. ; 

The Lord’s Table. — “ No man who has any just ekiteasier ae of Scriptural 
truth can well doubt that we have here a lesson which is of the highest pre- 
sent-day importance. When one goes out into the world and observes the 
practices in which many whom we meet at the Lord’s Table habitually 


contempt, should 
discourage any 
from undertaking 
that work, except 
where such persons 
feel themselves 
irresistibl called 
to it. ut that 
which in the evan- 
gelical ministry is 
most liable to 
exception is, such 
blemishes in the 
mind or manners 
as render such men 
incompetent to 
teach others, and 
unfit to be public 
examples,.’* — As- 
sem. Annot. 


the priest 

and holy 
things 

@ Le. xxi. 22. 

b Le. xx. 17, vii. 
20; Ps. Ixxxix. 7. 


e1 Th. iv.3 4, 7; 
Jude 23. 


a@ He. x. 22. vii. 26 


eNu. xviii. 11, 13; 
1Jo. i. 6. 


A fable says, that 
a, horse, being too 
weak to contend 
with a stag, called 
a@ man to his aid, 
who, ected on 
the horse’s back 
quickly put the 
stag to flight; but 
the horse could 
never get the man 
off his back, nor 
the bit out of his 
mouth. So it is 
with obligations 
incurred by re- 
ceiving aid from 
others, . 


the priest’s 
household 


if Ez. xliv. 81. 


g Ez. xxii. 26, Mi. 
Vii. 11, 12; Lam. iv. 
18, 14; Zep. iti. 4. 


hMa. xii. 3-6;18, 
xxi. 6; Ep. ii. 19. 


42 Co. v. 18; Ep. 
iii. 14, 15. 

j ‘‘ This shows how 
pee a@ pur- 
chased ondman 
was’ incorporated 
into the  house- 
hold.""—Spk. Com. 


k Ge, xxxviii. 11. 
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B. 0. 1490. indulge, whether in business or in society, -—- the crookedness in commercial 

ae dealings and sharp dealing in trade, the utter dissipation in amusement, of 

many Church members, — a spiritual man cannot but ask, Where is the dis- 

cipline of the Lord’s house? Surely, this law of holiness applies to a multi- 

sins of tude of such cases ; and it must be said that when such eat of the holy things, 
ignorance they ‘ profane them.’”— Hap. Bib. 


a Ps. xix. 12; Ps| 14—16. (14) unwittingly, unknowingly. fifth, of the value of the holy 
pis as thing. unto it, i.e. to the value what waseaten. (15) they, the priests. 
“Of a small band-|profane . . Israel,’ either by misappropriating or misapplying them them- 
fulof outward|selves: or suffering Israel in ignorance todoso. (16) suffer .. trespass, by 
eS om ead the neglect of any essential ceremony. when. . things, they were not to 
but that whick 1jeat of what the people offered, without doing with the offering what the law 
aoe pEOr : : g 
~~ so passion-jenjoined ; as heaving, waving, etc. 
ately for isalaree| With respect to the families of priests.— “ (1) The stranger that sojourneth 
in Christ. Tho uli? Israel must become regularly proselyted to entitle him to the privileges of 
art my Sun: the|the Law. So those who would enjoy the corresponding spiritual privileges of 
best a! te Dr heats the gospel must first become disciples of Jesus. (2) The hired servant in the 
deriving the lustre|family of a priest is not sufficiently incorporated in the family to entitle him 
they have fro mito eat of the holy things. And there areservants of the gospel— persons who 
a naaaere Dr. Ar-ltake a commendable interest in its outward prosperity — who yet are not of 
rowsmith. the ‘‘ household of faith,” and have no experience of its spiritual mysteries. 
(3) The daughter of a priest, by marrying a stranger, forfeits her right to eat 
offerings of the holy things. If now in her father’s house, she is simply a visitor, and 
without blemish|has to be provided with common food. By yoking with the ungodly, the 
ee children | of God | forfeit his favor, and are only tolerated in the Church as 
d De, xy. 21; Mal visitors.” — Pulpit Com. 
1 Be. 1/18, 19; Ep’ v.| 17—25. (17, 18) Aaron . . Israel, priest and people to cooperate in per- 
27; He. ix. 14; Jo.i.|formance of the law. (19) at... will,: lit. for your favorable acceptance. 
os Cie Soaere (20) not . . aeceptable,* must be ‘‘ perfect to be accepted,” see v. 21; general 
“The question is\fule repeated as to introduction to what follows. (21) accomplish . . vow, 
whether the resi-\perhaps promise made in time of impending danger (Gen. xxviii. 20-22, Jonah 
dent foreigner. isi, 16). (23) mayst . . offer, Hebrew writers understand by free- will offering, 
dwelling in another|in this case, not an offering for sacrifice on the altar, where a blemished beast 
land who desiredjunder no circumstances was allowed, but for the maintenance of, the priests, 
ee, ar jaan or for sacred uses in general ; as, for instance, to be sold for the reparation of 
(1K. viii. 14). The|the temple, etc.” — Bush, (25) stranger’s hand.° 
Rabbins take the] True willingness measured by the quality of the offering, —\. The people 
latter aiternative:!were to offer of their own free will. II. But they were not free to offer what- 
tofavor. Sounder lever their own imperfect will might select. III. The will of man was to act 
stood, the passage|in obedience to the will of God. IV. The perfection of the offering thus 
- sine hoes willingly made an indication of the extent of the harmony between the human 
cent breadth with|@nd the Divine will. 
which the law was| Our best for God.— Some people give grudgingly, that is to say, they come 
administered.”’!up to the collection-box with a limp. Many serve Christ with a broken arm. 


pee The holy work is done, but it is painfully and slowly done. Among the 

heathen, I believe, they never offered in sacrifice to the godsa calf that had 
choice of to be carried. The reason was that they considered that the sacrifice ought to 
victims be willing to be offered, and so it must be able to walk up to the altar.. Take 


' tere that you bring your bodies a living sacrifice. We must not bring Him 
imaet ables the|the mere chrysalis of a man, out of which the life has gone ; but we must bring 
young “in the|before Him our living, unmaimed selves if we would be acceptable before 
pronenceauee ee Him.— Spurgeon. 


pti a Le as Ore 26—338. (26) Lord ... Moses, separate regulations, yet logically connected 
grief: nor _ is|With that before said concerning sacrificial animals. (27) eight. . accepted, 
there in  this|not being fit for sacrifice, till it was fit for food. (28) kill. . day, this to 
Revert es ee prevent cruelty,f (29) at. . will,7 see v. 19. (30) same . . morrow, see 
of man and that|Viil. 15; xix. 6. (31) therefore, etc., see xviii. 29. (32) shall. . name, 
of the irrationalletc.,‘ seev 9; x.3; xi. 44, 45. (83) brought . . Egypt, see xi. 45; xix. 36, 
Che bent ane The truly religious to be the supporters of religion (v. 25).—I. They were 
g Ps. cvii. 22, xxii,|-+hemselves to support their priests, and maintain their rites, etc. II. They 
25, cxvi. 17; Am.|were not to accept or present the offering of the stranger. For many reasons 
LAY ee the stranger might be tempted, or compelled, to this, but for this law. His 
exix. 1-4, 9,14. |ffering could not benefit him ; hence, in justice, it was not to_be accepted. 
4 Ps. viii. 9, ix. 10,|Does not apply to much in the church life of the present, 


i 


' in the hot neighborhood of Jericho, not till ab. the middle of April. 


Chap. xxiii. 1-14. LEVITICUS. 


Divine worship. —‘‘ We fully recognize the fact that, as compared with the 
old dispensation, the New Testament allows in the conduct and order of wor- 
ship a far larger liberty than then. But, in our age, the tendency, alike in 
politics and in religion, is to the confounding of liberty‘and license. Because 
the New Testament lays down but few laws concerning the order of Divine 
worship, it does not follow that these few are of no consequence, and that 
men may worship in all or just as they choose, and equally please God. 
To illustrate this matter. It does not follow, because the New Testament 
allows large liberty as regards the details of worship, that therefore we may 
look upon the use of images or pictures in connection with worship as a mat- 
ter of indifference. If told that these are merely used as an aid to devotion, 
—the very argument which in all ages has been used by all idolaters, — we 
reply that, be that as it may, it is an aid which is expressly prohibited under 
the heaviest penal sanctions in both Testaments.” — Kellogg. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—3. (1, 2) Regulations about sanctuary and sacrifices, priests and people, 
are here followed by those about special seasons. feasts, appointed times. 
eonvoeations,* a calling together of the people, gen. by sound of trumpet.’ 
(3) Sabbath,° to this is awarded the first place. Those who violate the Sab- 
bath will not observe the rest of the law. Sabbath observance lies at the 
foundation of religious obedience. 

Sabbath observance.—I. The Sabbath to be publicly observed, —a holy 
convocation. II. To bea family observance, —in all your dwellings. III. 
A personal observance, — ye shall do no work therein. 

The feasts of the Lord. —It is of consequence to observe that the Revisers 
have corrected the error of the Authorized Version, which renders two per- 
fectly distinct words alike as ‘feasts ;” and have distinguished the one by 
the translation, ‘‘ set feasts,” the other by the one word, ‘‘ feasts.” The pre- 
cise sense of the former word is given in the margin ‘‘ appointed seasons,” 


and it isnaturally applied to all the set times of special religious solemnity|° 


which are ordained in this chapter. But the other word translated ‘‘ feast,” 
— derived from a root meaning ‘‘ to dance,” whence “feast” or ‘ festival,” 
—jis applied to only three of the former six ‘‘ appointed seasons,” namely, 
the feasts of Unleavened Bread, of Pentecost, and of Tabernacles ; as intended 
to be, in a special degree, seasons of gladness and festivity, — Hxzp. Bib. 


4—8. (4) proclaim, by the trumpet on the day of the month on which to be 
observed. (5) first month, Abib in Pentateuch, WVisan in later books of 
Scripture (our March-April), at even, ‘‘ between the two evenings.” passover,? 
see Ex. xii., ‘‘ the feast of unleavened bread ”¢ (v. 6). (7) no . . work, shall not 
pursue usual occupation ; for. violations person was not stoned as in violating 
observance of Sabbath, but by infliction of forty stripes save one. (8) offering 
. . fire, seven days, and in additidn to ordinary daily sacrifices. 

The Hebrew inonths.— Of course there is some dif, in making the Heb. mos. 
correspond to those in our calendar, 12 of wh. very nearly make up a solar 
year. This may be ill. by the fact that in 1853 Nisan 1 fell on Mar. 30, Nisan 
therefore nearly = April , whereas in 1863 Nisan 1 fell on Mar. 21: and in 1865 
on Mar. 28. We may best reach a definite conclusion by the observation of 
the seasons in Palestine. Now travelers inform us that barley harvest us ah 

ut the 
firstfruits were to be presented Nisan 15, or just after (Le. xxiii. 5-11). Hence 
that month must have coincided rather with our April than, as some would 
have it, with our March ; and the intercalation must have been managed so as 
to bring up the month to that time. The Jewish months may, therefore, be 
arranged thus :—1. Nisan, or Abib = April; 2. Jyar, or Zif = May; 3. Sivan 
= June; 4. Tammuz= July ; 5. Ab= August; 6. Hlul = September ; 7. Hth- 
anim, or Tisri= October; 8. Bul or Marchesvan = November; 9. Chisleu 
= December; 10. Tebeth=January; 11. Sebat=February; 12. Adar -= 
March ; (13. Ve-adar, intercalated), 


9—14. (9, 10) when . . land, anticipatory ; third of four instances having 
no immediate application to Israel. sheaf,’ first and only mention of this 
law. Heb. 6mer = sheaf,’ or a measure,’ (12) offer,‘ as specially pertaining 
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xxv. 11; Songi. 3; 
Ma. vi. 9; Luke xi. 
2; Ps. cxv. 1; Is. 
xxvi. 8; Jo. xvii. 
11; Re. xv. 3, 4. 


the festivals 


the Sabbath 


a He. xii. 23; Re. 
vii. 9; Ge. xlix. 10. 


b Nu. x. 8-10. 
c Ex. xx. 8-10; Le. 
xix. 8; Is.lvi. 2, 


lviii. 13, 14; Ne, 
xiii yee He, iv. 


4-5, 9. 

“The day most 
calm; most 
bright; the fruit 
f this, the next 
world’s bud.” 


the passover 


d Ex. xii. 27, 43-49. 
xiii. 6 10, Ma. xxvi- 
2, 19, 26-29. 

e Ex. xxxiv. 18; De. 
xvi. 1-8; Ex. xiii. 
6-10; 1 Co. v. 7, 8. 
Passover and 
unleavened bread 
not only looked 
backward, but for- 
ward. For the 
Apostle Paul 
writes, (1 Cor. v. 7, 
8): ‘** Purge out the 
old leaven. * * 
For our passover 
also hath been 
sacrificed, even 
Christ.”"—Ezx. Bib. 


the firstfruits 
f 1 Co. xv. 20; Jo. 
xii. 24; Col. i. 15-18; 
Ro. xi. 16; Ma. 
xxviii. 5, 6; Jo. xx. 
17. 

g De. xxiv. 19; Ru. 
H. 7, 15. 

h Ex. xvi. 16, 18, 36; 


Le. xix. 35, 36. 

i He. ix. 11-14, 24; 
Jo. i. 29; Re. v. 63 
Ro. vi. 9-10. 
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a Le. ii. 14-16. 


b Ex. xxiii. 19; Mi. 
i ; De. xxvi. 2 


. 
3 


pentecost 
c Ex. xxxiv. 22. 


““ When living 
creatures were 
waved bef.Jehovah 
it is said that they 
were led to and fro 
bef. the tabernacle 
acc. to an estab. 
form.”’- Spk.Com. 


dDe. xvi. 9; Ex. 
xxxiv. 26; Nu. xv. 


19-21, xxviii. 26; 
Ac. ii. -4, 41. 
eGe. iv. 15; Ps 


\ixxix. 12: Pr. vi. 
3l. 


f Nu. xxviii, 
2 Co, v. 19-21. 


30 ; 


g Ex. xxix. 24; Nu. 
xviii. 12; De. xviii. 
4; Jo. vi. 57. 


h He. x, 25. 


4De. xxiv. 19; Jo. 
xi, (83) Ja. lees. 
Co. viii. 9. 


feast of 
trumpets 


gj Nu. x. 7-10; Ps. 
Ixxxi. 3; Is. xxvii. 
13 

This ‘‘blowing of 
trumpets’? was an 
announcement 
from the King of 
Israel to His people 
that the glad sab- 
batic month had 
begun, and that 
the great day of 
atonement, and 
the supreme festiv- 
ity of the feast of 
tabernacles, was 
now at hand.— 
Exp. Bib. 
Trumpets —though 
not the same prob- 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xxiii. 15—25. 


to the first sheaf, (13) two .. deals,* 7. ¢. ab. 7 quarts. (14) neither. . 
ears, 7. e. the produce of fields in any form. until . . God, in all things God 
is to be first thought of. 

Religious duty before personal gratification (v. 14).—I. God to be heeded 
rather than self. II. The soul to be cared for rather than the body. III. 
Eternity to be thought of more than time. IV. The principle of this law to be 
perpetually binding. V. Honoring God secures His blessing. Seek first the 
kindom of God, ete. 

The sheaf. — First it was reaped And this was done in a very solemn and 
pompous manner according to the accounts the Jews give of it, which is this; 
The messengers of the Sanhedrin went out on the evening of the feast, and 
bound the standing corn in bundles that so it might be more easily reaped, 
and the inhabitants of all the neighboring villages gathered together there 
that it might be reaped in great pomp, and when it was dark, one said to 
them, ‘‘Isitsunset?” They said, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ With this sickle shall I reap it?” 
They said, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘In this basket shallI put it?” They said, ‘‘ Yes.” If on 
a Sabbath-day he said to them, ‘‘On this Sabbath-day shall I doit?” They 
said, ‘‘ Yes.” These questions were put and answered three times ; then they 
reaped it, and put it into the basket, and brought it to the court.— Hocking. 


15—22. (15) seven . . complete,’ 7. e. seven weeks. (16) Sabbath, week. 
(17) habitations, not necessarily houses ; but place of abode in a more general 
sense, —as country. (17) they . . leaven,? bread of daily use; a thanks- 
giving for daily food. (18)seven.. year,* lit. seven sheep of ayr. old 
(19) one .. goats,‘ lit. a shaggy he-goat. (20) they .. priest,9 7. e. for the 
priest’s use. (21) the .. day,’ this feast of weeks. (22) thou. . stranger,’ 
see xix, 9, 10. 

Feast of first fruits. — The appointment of these feasts may be con- 
sidered as— I. Commemorative: of the day on which they had come out of 
Egypt, and of the day on which they received the law. II. Typical: of the 
Resurrection, and of the descending of the Spirit on the Apostles. III. 
Instructive: of our obligations and duty towards God. —Simeon. 

The Pentecost haxvest festival. -~ ‘‘From each of the twenty-four districts 
into which Palestine was divided came a company. Each morning, while 
they were on the rcad to Jerusalem, their leader summoned them with the 
words, ‘*Come ye, and let us go up to Zion, and unto Jehovah our God” 
(Jer. xxxi. 6), and they answered, ‘‘ ] was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord” (Ps. exxii. 1). ‘‘ First went one who played 
the pipe; then followed a sacrificial bullock, destined for a peace offering, 
his horns gilt and garlanded with olive branches; next came the multitude, 
some carrying the baskets with firstfruits, others singing the psalms which. 
many writers suppose to have been specially destined for that service and 
hence to have been called ‘The Songs of Ascent,’ in our Authorized Version. 
‘The Psalms of Degrees.’ The poorer brought their gifts in wicker baskets, 
which afterwards belonged to the officiating priests; the richer theirs in bas- 
kets of silver or of gold, which were given to the temple treasury. . . . And 
so they passed through the length and breadth of the land, everywhere. 
waking the echoes of praise. As they entered the city, they sang Ps. cxxii. 
2, ‘Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem.’ . . . As they reached the 
temple mount, each one, whatever his rank or condition, took one of the bas- 
kets on his shoulder, and they ascended singing that appropriate hymn, 
‘Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary ; praise, him in the firma- 
mament of his power’ (Ps, cl.). As they entered the temple itself, the Levites. 
intoned Ps, xxx., ‘I will extol thee, O Lord ; for thou hast lifted me up, and 
hast not made my foes to rejoice over me.’ ” — Edersheim. 


23—25. (24) sabbath .. memorial, lit. remembrance blowing, “the 
festival of the new year;” in later time, preparatory to the great day of atone- 
ment which came in ten days. 

Triumphing in the law of the Lord. — Assuming that the feast of trumpets. 
was a celebration of the giving of the law: we have —I. A vivid reminder of 
the giving of the law. ‘‘Sound of a trumpet,” etc. II. A jubilant memorial 
of that event. The trumpet may not only recall the past ; but express the 
joy and gratitude of the present. What nation in the world had such laws at: 
that time? The best laws now have grown out of these. 

The Jewish feasts. — Is it possible to believe that the whole Jewish nation 


Chap. xxiii. 26—38. LEVITICUS. 


could ever have been prevailed on to observe these great feasts, and com- 


memorate therein events which had never happened? Would the Jews, who}, 
were but too prone to rebel against God and constituted authority, have sub-|this 
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y as used on 
occasion — 


mitted, at vast expense and labor, to go up to Jerusalem from distant, parts|were also blown on 


three times a year, and there with their gifts and offerings commemorate 
those great and marvellous works. which God in mercy had done for their 


other occasions, 


and, in particular, 


at the time of each 


forefathers, if no such works had been done for them? In all ages the Jews|new moon; _ but, 


have had their Korahs, Dathans, and Abirams, as well as their Janneses and 
Jambreses; but not one of them ever has attempted to call in question the 
facts commemorated in those festivals; no, nor yet deny the truth of any part 
of the writings of Moses. 

- ... These feasts the Jews religiously observe at this day in every part of 
the world where they are found. — Barnes. 


according to tradi- 


tion, these only by 
the priests and at 
the central sanc- 
tuary; while in 
this feast of trum- 
pets every one 


blew who would, 


and throughout the 
whole land.—Kel- 


26—32. (26, 27) on . . month,- z. e. Tisri, see note vss. 4-8, on months. |logg. 


atonement, see xvi. afflict, see xvi. 29. (28) shall. . day, all time and 
thought to be taken up with the soul’s stateand need. (29) afflicted, humbled. 


day of 


(30) any .. day,® thereby showing a disregard of the law ; and a sinful care atonement 


for temporal affairs. (31) nO .. work, 7. e. pertaining to usual calling. 
ninth .. even, the sabbath of the tenth began at even on the ninth. 
The day of atonement. —I. Its purpose. 


(82) a Nu. xxix. 7. 
To secure for Israel the forgive-/b Ep. ii. 7-9. 


ness of all sin: 2. e. of those not provided for by other special offerings, etc.|.n,. seventh 


II. Its observance. By all the people. 
sin than they were even conscious of, or could remember. 
contrition and humiliation. III. Its lesson. Not one sin to remain unpar- 
doned. A reconciled God the joy of the people. 


All had sinned. All guilty of more}month wasone pe- 
With profound|culiarly 
guished in the 
Jewish year, no 
less than three of 


distin- 


The atonement echo of the Kyffhauser.—He then took an immense tin|the annual festivals 
speaking-trumpet, stationed himself on a rock, pens the trumpet at an/being assigned to 


opposite ridge of the mountain, and bellowed fort 
like the voice of a dying bull. 
Tones of supernatural sweetness filled the distant air, fading slowly upwards, 
until the blue, which seemed to vibrate like a string that has been struck, 
trembled into quiet again. It was wonderful! I have heard many echoes, 
but no other which so marvellously translates the sounds of earth into the 
language of heaven. — Byways of Europe. 


33—88. (24) feast . . tabernacles,: of tents or booths; from account of 
first celebration of festival after the return from Babylon, the Jews, made 
themselves booths upon the roofs of houses, in the courts of their dwellings. 
and of their sanctuary, in the streets of the Water-gate and the gate of 
Ephraim. These tabernacles they made of olive branches, pine branches, 
myrtle branches, palm branches, and branches of thick trees. (Neh. viii. 15- 
18).— Hand. Com. (36) offer . . Lord, special sacrifices for day consisted of 
a burnt-offering of thirteen bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs, with an 
appropriate meat and drink-offering, and a goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 
12-38). Whereupon were offered the peace-offerings, the vows and the free- 
will offerings which constituted the repasts of the people. (387) These. . 
feasts, passover, firstfruits, pentecost. trumpets, atonement, tabernacles. 
(38) besides . . sabbaths, sacrifices of sabbaths. 

The grateful remembrance of the past. —I. The will of God that the people 
should remember all the way, etc. II. Historical crises and personal deliver- 
ances not to be forgotten. III In prosperity remember and acknowledge 
past trial and poverty. IV. When the people lived in ceiled houses they were 
not to forget that they once dwelt in tents. V. Providential aids to memory. 
Our memorial feast. : , 

The feast of tabernacles.— This was one of the great festivals at which all 
the male Jews were commanded to be present (Ex. xxxiv. 23; De. xvi. 16). 
It was to commence on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, just after the 
completion of their harvest ; hence it was called the feast of ingatherings (Le. 
xxiil. 39; Ex. xxiii. 16.) Being designed to commemorate their dwelling in 
tents in the wilderness, it was also called the feasts of tents or tabernacles 
(Jo. vii, 2). All that were Israelites born were to dwell in booths during its 
celebration : for the construction of these temporary abodes the people were 
directed to take ‘‘ boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the 
bouchs of thick trees, and willows of the brook.” These booths were erected 
around the temple, in public places, and on the flat roofs of the houses, In 


On the first 


four notes which sounded|gay was the Feast 


But after a pause of silence, angels replied.'of Trumpets, on 
the fifteenth the 


Feast of Taberna- 
cles, and on the 
tenth was the Day 
of Atonement.’’— 
Lowe. 


feast of 
tabernacles 


The feast of tabs. 
was instituted in 
memory of the 
journey through 
the wilderness ; 
and therefore the 
people, during its 
continuance, 
dwelt in tents. 


c2 8. vil.6; Ezra 
iii 4, 

“The ideal of relig- 
ious life, which 
these set times of 
the Lord kept 
before Israel, was 
a religion of joy.’ 
— Kellogg. 


Happiness igs 
always involved in 
the simple doing of 
the will of God, 
now_no less than 


in Eden. It is 
awakened, too, by 
occasional and 


sober review of His 
guidance and care. 
No life has much 
symmetry which 
neglects this. Way- 
marks, inscribed 
“Remember” 
were set up all 
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along the course 
of Israel’s journey. 
— Lowe. 


80 bright and daz- 
zling was the 
temple of Diana, 
that the door- 
keeper always 
cried to them that 
entered: ‘‘Take 
heed to your eyes.”” 
A full disclosure of 
all God has _ pro- 
vided fur them that 
love Him would 
quench _ mortal 
sense.’’— Bib. Ill. 


@ De. xvi. 13; Ex. 
xxiii. 16; 1 Co. xv. 
23. 


b Ne. viii. 14-17; 
Jo. vii. 2, 3, 6, 14, 
87-39 ; Zec. xiv. 16. 
c‘*The omission 
of the foreigners 
ip this command 
is remarkable. 
Per. the intention 
was that on this 
joyous occasion 
they were to be 
hospitably enter- 
tained as guests.” 
— Spk. Com, 


d De. viii. 2-9, 14- 
16; Ps. Ixxviii. 5, 6. 
The thick shady 
trees, suggested 
the protection and 
shelter of the cov- 
enant of God. The 
““palm’’ was an 
emblem of victory 
(Rev. vii. 9). 
“willows of 


ed the thriving 
condition of the 


The|® : 
ie On the top of every house is a wattled booth of oleander boughs, sometimes 
brook’ represent-lof two stories, with a wicker- 


addition to the ordinary sacrifices, other offerings were to be presented, though 
their number decreased with each of the six successive days (Nu. xxix). In 
our Saviour’s time the celebration of the feast varied in some of its details. 
Having obtained branches of myrtle, palm, and willow, they proceeded to the 
temple for the morning service. One of the priests having, with a golden ves- 
sel, drawn water from the Pool of Siloam, enterédd, amid the sounding of 
trumpets; on pouring it forth upon the altar, the people sang the Psalms 
cxiii. to cxviii. inclusive. When leaving the temple, they walked in succes- 
sion round the altar, and, placing a willow branch by its side, repeated aloud 
Ps. exviii. 25. This portion of the service being completed they withdrew 
amid the sounding of trumpets. At the hour of the evening sacrifice, they 
again assembled at the temple, when a further libation was made, amid 
‘*rejoicing for the pouring out of water.” The language of the prophet, Is. 
xii, 3, formed part of their evening song. A beautiful allusion to this is 
recorded by the evangelist, Jo. vii. 37, 38. — Bible Treas. 


39—44. (39) also, law of feast of tab. amplified. (40) the .. trees, lit. 
fruit of the tree of beauty. branches .. brook, 7. e. such trees as were at 
hand, the booth of more consequence than the tree. (41) statute. . gener- 
ations, past historical crises, and national deliverances not to be forgotten. 
(42) dwell . . days,* a suff. long time to impress the mind of the young. and 
express the gratitude of the aged. all .. born, to others this feast could sig. 
very little.« (48) that. . know?, knowledge, the end of all; that all, by 
reflecting upon providential history might be thankful for deliverance and 
guidance and progress. 

A feast of rejoicing.—I. In every aspect this festival was an expression of 
the joyful side of religion. 1. This joy had its root in the sense of inward 
peace which comes from the pardon of sin. This feast followed close upon 
the Day of Atonement. 2. The joy was neither selfish nor lawless. Gifts for 
the poor designated it ; intimating that life has no true delight that can be 
separated from either love or duty. II. This feast was a type of a greater 
feast now preparing for God’s people. The heavenly feast following ‘‘ the 
harvest which is the end of the world.” John beheld the scene: ‘‘I looked, 
and behold a great multitude, palms in their hand,” etc. (Rev. vii. 9, 10). 
— Preacher’s Com. 

The feast of tabernacles.— Theve is an interesting illustration of the observ- 
nce of the feast of tabernacles in the village architecture here (Fl Bussah). 


work floor, in which the inhabitants sleep during 
the hot weather, and thus continue to observe the Jewish feast. The boughs 


happy (Isa. xliv.4),Jand tenacious leaves of the oleander never shrivel or fall off and form an 


The olive was 
symbol of eace 
(see Neh. viii. 15). 
—Bib. I. 


oil for the 
lamps 


e Ps. cxix. 140, 130, 
4057-2 Pevil 1 


He ix. 
ca QL. 


g Ex. SEXig gS) 


8; Ex./Christ. 


aleffectual shade for many weeks. — Tristram. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—4, (2) Command, instruction as to daily service and ritual, this com- 
mand same as in Ex. xxvii. 20. to .. burn, see i. 9. (3) without, etc., 
7. e. without the second vail, betw. the holy and most holy.’ (4) eandlestick,7 
Ex. xxv. 31-39. ; 

The golden candlestick. — Consider the golden candlestick as representing 
the Church in—I. Its privileges. 1. The Church was justly exhibited under 
that figure; 2. The priest whose duty it was to trim the lamps, prefigured 
II. Its duties. The duties of the saints are to—1. Shine; 2. Be 
receiving more grace from Christ in order to their shining with yet brighter 
lustre. — Simeon. 

The Christian a light-bearer. — Wherefore, O thou professor! thou lamp 


xxxix 37; Re. iv.5.Jcarrier ! have a care and look to thyself; content not thyself with that only 


“Thus we 
taught that in t 
highest sense it 


are 
he 


Church to give 
light in darkness.’’ 
— Kellogg. 


that will maintain thee in a profession, for that may be done without saving 
grace. But I advise thee to go to Aaron, to Christ, the trimmer of our lamps, 
and beg thy vessel full of oil of Him —that is, grace —for the seasoning of 


is|thy heart, that thou mayest have wherewith not only to bear thee up now, 
the office of thelbut at the day of the Bridegroom’s comin 


0 g. when many a lamp will go out, 
and many a professor be left in the dark; for that will to such be a woful day. 
— John Bunyan. 


Chap. xxiv. 5—23. LEVITICUS. 


5—9. (5) bake . . thereof, the shewbread.* two. . eake, ab. 6 lb. 4 
oz. of flour in ea. cake. .(6) rows, or piles: the measure of the table settles 
this. table, see Ex. xxv. 23-30. (7) frankincense,’ that the frankincense 
may be offered on the altar as God’s portion, instead of the bread which was 
given to the priests. Ex. xxx. 34. 
(9) and . . sons’, see on ii. 3. 

Bread of the presence. — Consecration must depend for its acceptance upon 
the perfections of Christ. It is ‘‘ the altar that sanctifieth the gift;” and it 
was the golden Table, Christ’s pure and glorious perfections, which rendere 
these loaves an accepted presentation. II. Consecrated offerings must be 
always our choicest and best. 
be placed. ‘‘ Thou shalt take fine flour.” 
fore, 1. The dedication of what was choicest. 2. A generous largeness in the 
act of consecration. The loaves were of double size. III. Consecration 
requires to be perpetually renewed. Every Sabbath fresh loaves were to be 
substituted. — Preacher’s Com. 

The symbolic meaning of the shew-bread.—‘‘in general, therefore, the 
meaning of the offering of the shew-bread must be the same as that of the 
meal-offerings ; like them it symbolized the consecration unto the Lord of the 
product of the labor of the hands, and especially of the daily food as prepared 
for use. But in this, by the twelve cakes for the twelve tribes it was empha- 
sized that God requires, not only such consecration of service and acknowl- 
edgment of Him from individuals, as in the law of chap. ii., but from the 
nation in its collective and organized capacity ; and that not merely on such 
occasions as pious impulse might direct, but continuously. In these days, 
when the tendency among us is to an extreme individualism, and therewith 
to an ignoring or denial of any claim of God upon nations and communities 
as such, it is of great need to insist upon this thought thus symbolized. 
It is not enough that individuals among us consecrate the fruit of their labors 
tothe Lord. The Lord requires such consecration of every nation collectively ; 
and of each of the subdivisions in that nation, such as cities, towns, states, 
provinces, and soon. Yet where in the wide world can we see one such con- 
secrated nation? Can we find one such consecrated province or state, or even 
such acity or town?’ — Exp. Bib. 


10—16. (10) son . . woman, woman’s name was Shelomith (vs, 11); son had 
accompanied the mother. Shelomith’s husband, according to tradition, was 
the man whom the Egyptian smote (Ex. ii, 11); the Egyptian, the taskmaster 
of Shelomith’s husband, was the one whom Moses in his indignation slew. 
This son was the offspring of an outrage upon Shelomith by the Egyptian 
taskmaster. (11) blasphemed . . name, perhaps cursed and reviled God as 
maker of law which shut him out of camp in tribe of his mother. (12) mind 
. . Lord, penalty for blasphemy‘ not yet announced. (14) hands. . head, 
solemnly identifying offender. (16) surely . . death, great crime, outrage 
ous offense, extreme penalty. : ‘ 

The slaying of the blasphemer. — Note from this narrative— I. The evil 
resulting from connection with the ungodly; ‘* whose father was an Egyptian.” 
II. The danger arising from indulgence in passionate anger. III. The blas- 
phemy which. in this case, resulted from such indulgence. IV. The punish- 
ment which all like sin merits. — Wayland. 

The sin of profanity. —‘‘ There is not a sin in all the catalogue that is so 
often peremptorily and suddenly punished in this world as the sin of pro- 
fanity. At New Brunswick, New Jersey, just before I went there as a student, 
a man on the railroad track in front of the college had uttered a horrible 
oath. He saw not that the rail-train was coming. The locomotive struck 
him and instantly dashed his life out. The peculiarity of the circumstance 
was that the physicians examining his body found hardly a bruise, except 
that his tongue was cut out! There was no mystery about it. He cursed 
God and died.” — Talmage. 

17—28. (17) he . . man,? see Ex. xxi 12. (18) he .. beast, see Ex. xxi. 
88. 34. (19, 20) man. . neighbour,’ sce Ex. xxi 22-25. 
(22) law,’ Heb., mishpat = judicial law. (23) they... 

—-16. 

The sacredness of life and property.— This law to induce a careful regard 
for the life and property of other men. Hence—1. Severe punishments. II. 


camp,’ see on vss. 


(8) from . . Israel, a cake for ea. tribe.|a Ex. 


q|p It was put 


‘lean they be 
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the shewbread 


XXV. 30. 
XXxV.) 135 xxxixe 
36; 3 Ch. xiii. 11, 


into 
small golden cups, 
of was 


one wh. 


On the Golden Table no common bread might|placed on ea. pile 
These loaves represented, there-|of bread. 


The table on which 
the loaves of shew- 
bread were laid 
was made of acacia 
wood overlaid with 
plates of pure gold, 
symbolic of those 
sacred and divine 
qualities of Christ's 
person and charac- 
ter, which form 
the basis of all 
accepted offerings. 
Only as ourselves 
or our gifts are 
laid upon abiese 
a - 
lowed a place ‘'be- 
fore the Lord.’’ — 
Preacher’s Com. 


law of 
blasphemy 


“tt fs striking to 
notice that in the 
Hebrew text it is 
only said that he 
blasphemed ‘The 
name; ’’ what that 
was being left 
unwritten. On this 
omission the later 
Jews grounded 
their prohibition of 
the word Jehovah, 
under almost any 
circumstances,”” — 
Geikie. 


ce Ex. xx. 7. 


lex talionis 


d Ge. ix. 6; Nu. 
xXxxv. 31; De. xix. 


(21) see vss. 17, 18. as 


e Ma. vii. 1, 2, v. 
38, 89, 18; Ro. siti, 


if Ex. xii. 49; Nu. 
xv. 16; Le. xix. 34. 
@ He. x. 88-41. 
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“Tt is said of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, 
that he would 
never allow him- 
self to mentiou the 
name of God with. 
out first making a 
solemn pause.’”’ 


** Reverence 
God lies at the very 
foundation of even 
eommon moral- 
ity.” — Kellogg. 


Sabbatical 
year 


a Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, 
xx. 10, 11; He. iv. 
10, 11; Is. xi. 6-10, 
Ixv. 25. 


b Heb. neziréka, 
unshorn, un- 
pruned. Prob. ref. 
to unshorn locks 
of Nazarite (Nu. 
vi. 5). 


“Travelers tell us 
that in the Pales- 
tine of to-day, with 
its rich soil and 
kindly climate, the 
various food grains 
continuously prop- 
agate themselves 
without cultivation. 
— Kellogg. 


year of jubilee 


c Nu. x. 1-8, 7-10; 
Ts. Ixiii. 4, lxi. 25 


Ps. Ixviii. 11; Mk. 
xvi. 15. 

dls. xxxv. 1-10; 
Re. vii, 13-17. 

Why were these 
sabbaths of the 
fields instituted ? 


It was to benefit 
the land itself in 
the first instance, 
that the sabbaths 
of the fields were 
ordained. More 
than most soils, 
that of Palestine 
needed this com- 
plete periodical 
rest. — Rob. Ill. 


for 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xxv. 1—12. 


Just penalties.—Impartiality of law. The civil law to affect all alike. The 
stranger to be protected as well as the naturalized Israelite. The foreigner 
would rejoice in the equal law of Israel. The crime of blasphenvy. — Its 
punishment was death. I. This proves the enormity of the offense. I. 
Shows that he who could despise the sacred name was not judged fit to par- 
ticipate in human society. He who is wanting in respect for God will not 
show regard for man. 

‘« The name.” — The Romans used the word ‘‘numen” for a divinity, by a 
mere play on the word ‘‘ nomen,” ‘‘a name.” Among the Egyptians there 
was a god whose name it was unlawful to utter ; and it was forbidden to name 
or to speak of the supreme guardian divinity of Rome. Even to mention a 
god’s name in taking an oath wasdeemedirreverent. Atthis day, moreover, 
the true name of the Emperor of China is kept a profound secret, never to 
be uttered — perhaps to impress his subjects with his unapproachable elevation 
above common mortals. — C. Getkie. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1—7. (1) Moses . . Sinai, Israelites encamped in neighborhood of Sinai ; 
remained in the region a year after the exodus from Egypt. (2) keep?.. 
sabbath, septennial Sabbath, seventh year to be consecrated. (4) rest .- 
land, see Le. xxiii. 3. (5) thy . . undressed, lit. thy Nazarite’ vine. (6, %) 
meat, during this Sabbath, what the land produced was to be food for all 
without distinction. 

The harvest of the poor.—I. The poor cared for by God. II. All men 
reminded that they are the children of one Father, who is Lord of all, and 
God of the whole earth. III. The great lesson and joy of rest. By the Sab- 
bath, etc,, men constantly reminded of the rest of the future. IV. The earth 
to rest that man might rest. 

Relieve the poor.— One stormy night, a gentleman was passing along the 
streets of a city, when suddenly a voice at his elbow said, ‘‘Iam not fit for 
work ; and I have eaten nothing to-day.” It was a soldier, pale as if from 
recent sickness or too scanty food. He had lost both arms by amputation. 
The gentleman’s first impulse was to give him something ; but the trouble of 
unbuttoning his coat was too much ; and he passed on. The thought of the 
poor man starving, perhaps, made him miserable; and if it had been possible 
to have found him he would gladly have done so. Three or four.days after 
the occurrence the papers told the sad story of a discharged soldier, his wife, 
and two children, dying of starvation. They had nothing to eat for four days. 
The gentleman immediately hastened down town, and found the poor suffer- 
ers. There was the same wan face that he had repelled at the corner of the 
street. His wife and child had died ; and he, with one little girl, was sobbing 
beside their dead bodies. Better give to many unworthy than refuse one that 
is really in need. 


8—12. (8) seven .. years, 7%. e. seven weeks of years; or, 49 years, (9) 
cause . . sound,: lit. cause the sound of the cornet to go through. tenth,? 
see Le, xxiii. 27. (10) fiftieth, counting fr. first yr. aft. preceding jubilee. 
(11) jubile, prob. fr. Heb. yobeel = cornet, or sound of cornet. (12) inerease, 
i. €. spontaneous increase. 

The year of jubilee. — Notice the prescribed observances of this festive sea- 
son. I, The general atonement preceding the jubilee : a solemn preparation 
for the blessings to beintroduced, II. The restitution of alienated possessions. 
This was intended to prevent, as far as existing circumstances would allow 
the ill effects of the fluctuations of property and power. III. The restora- 
tions of personal freedom All slaves were released from slavery in this year ; 
all debts, too, were considered as discharged. IV. The general exultation to 
which this yeai of jubilee never failed to give rise. — Gilpin. 

The property of the poor.— A Roman ambassador sent to Ctesiphon with 
rich presents, when admiring the noble prospect from the window of the 
royal palace, remarked an uneven piece of ground, and asked the reason why 
it was not rendered uniform. ‘‘It is the property of an old woman,” said a 
Persian nobleman, ‘‘ who has objections to sell it, though often requested by 
our king to do so ; and he is more willing to have his prospect spoiled than to 


Chap. xxv. 13—28, LEVITICUS. 835 
commit injustice and violence.” ‘That irregular spot,” replied, the Roman. B. c. 1491. 
“consecrated as it is by justice, appears more beautiful than all the surround- re 
ing scenery.” 

13—17. (13) return . . possession, hence all sales or forfeitures of prop-|restoration 


erty were limited as to time. (14) ye . . another, the bargain to be fairly 
an eget by the certain surrender of property this year. (15) years... ju- 
bile, the more years, the less money. (16) inerease . . diminish, the 
price to be determined by the number of years fr. the time of sale to the jubi- 
lee. (17) not .. oppress, by demanding possession before the time or 
retaining it after. from .. God, respect for God to be basis of all bargains. 

The Year-Sabbath. — Delineate this period under its evangelical aspects. I. 


of property 


a Pr, xxviii, 15, 16; 
Ex xviii. 21; Je. 
<x 16; Lis) dou. 
xii. 1553; He. xiii. 5. 


“Lord God, I 
thank thee that 
Thou hast been 


The circumstances that ushered it in: in these there was a clear looking for- 
ward to the epoch of the Messiah. II. The observances by which it was 
attended: notice how strikingly these set forth the office and work of the 


pleased to make 
me a poor and in- 
digent man upon 


Redeemer, and the manner in which His Gospel came into the world. III.Jearth, 1 have 
Its benefits and advantages: these all symbolize the blessings conferred by|neither house, nor 
Christ’s redemptive work. 1. The universal extinction of debt. 2. The|/#nd, nor money to 
removal of all bondage ; 3. The restoration of property; 4. The year devoted|Thou hast given 
to harmony and repose; 5. The fulness and extent given to the proclamation|wife and children, 
of this year: ‘all the land.” — Ide. ye RE oa 8 
The year of jubilee. — It was in ancient Israel, as in the heavens above us,|nourish, teach and 
whose luminaries, after a certain period of time has elapsed, always return to|preserve them as 
the same place in the firmament, and the same relative position to each other. are hast me.""— 
The sun, for instance — although changing his place daily os akalk rise and)" 
set, twelve months from this date, at the same hour, and appear at his meri-|‘ Poverty is the 
dian in the same spot as to-day. Corresponding to that, or like the revolution|test of civility and 


of a wheel, which restores every spoke to its former place, society — whatever prep houebetae 
change meanwhile took place in personal liberty or hereditary property — 
returned among the old Hebrews to the very same state in which it was at the 
commencement of those fifty years whose close brought in the jubilee. 
— Guthrie. 


18—24. (18) dwell . . safety,’ obedience of divine law brings safety into 
the experience of both the individual and society. (19) eat. . fill,:shall be 
kept from famine, improvidence being prevented. (20)if . . say,? objection 
anticipated. God’s blessing upon sixth year can overcome any lack in seventh. 
(22) sow .. eighth, ye shall sow, yet eat of the old produce. (23)land.. 


mine,“ God supreme owner; others had been ejected, they were only 
stewards. (24) redemption, provision favorable to seller who might desire 
to recover. 


The Sabbatical year.— This ordinance was given —I. To remind the Israel- 
ites that God was the great proprietor of all. II. To keepthem from earthly- 
mindedness. III. To lead them to trustin Him. IV. To make them obsery- 
ant of His providential care. V. To typify the felicity of heaven.— Simeon. 

Practical reliance upon God. — A faithful and zealous Methodist minister in 
North Carolina writes to a friend in Calcutta: ‘‘ There are two cotton factories 
here, and my charge consists chiefly of the proprietors, operatives, and others 
connected with the factories. The leading man takes a lively interest in our 
Church work, although weighed down by the cares of an immense business 
all the week. 
machinery, was solemnly dedicated, by a public religious service, to be used 
for the glory of God. Two years ago a great revival was in progress here. 
Mr. —— stopped the factory that all hands might attend the meetings. He 
received an urgent order from New York for goods. He replied that the goods 
could not be furnished. They telegraphed from New York that they must 
have the goods. Then the wires flashed back the message: ‘The Lord is at 
work ; the factories will not run this week.’ Would that we had more such 
men !” — Indian Witness. 


25—28. (25) poor, the only thing that could justify a sale. his. . it,/ 
his rich relation, type of our Elder Brother and Redeemer. (26) himself. . it, 
his circumstances having improved. (27) restore, 7. e. make an adequate 


compensation to the present holder. (28) in. . out, 7. e. it shall go free; 


revert to original owner. 


When the new factory was built, the building, with all its : 


friendship.”— 
Hazlitt. 


the land not 
to be sold 


b Ps. iv. 8; Pr. i. 
33; Job v. 22-24; Je. 
xxiii. 6; Ro. vili. 
31, 32; 1 Co. iii, 21- 


23; Ma. vi. 83; Mal. 
iii, 10. 

¢ Ps. xxxiv. 10; 
Phi. iv. 6, 7; 1 Pe. 
Vents 

d 2 K. xix. 29; Is. 
xxxvii. 30. 

e Joel ii. 18; Is. 


Ixii 431 Ch. xxix. 
LDS Sin XXXIX. les 
Vadeeay 13; 1 Pe. 


“Ttis not the ex- 
penditure of brain 
power, or the 
employment of 
arm muscle that 
will win you your 
bread; it is the 
blessing of God 
resting on you.” 
— Brown. 


the poor man’s 
Redeemer 


Preexxilt-e 10 ei 
xlvii. 4; Job xix. 


Glad facts of the jubilee. —1. God’s sovereign right to the earth. He deter- 


25; Ep. i. 7, 18, 14, 
iv. 30. 
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re 
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Jubilee (Rom. 
Cath.) every 25th 
year, for the pur- 
ose of granting 
indulgences. Boni- 
face VIII __ insti- 
tuted it in 1300, 
and ordered it to 
be observed every 
190 years. Clement 
VI. reduced the 
interval to 50 years. 
Urban IV. to 30, 
ana Sixtus 1V. to 


houses in cities 


‘*But inasmuch as 
God had assigned 
no landholding to 
the Levites in the 
original distribu- 
tion of the land, in 
order to secure 
them in the privi- 
lege of a perma- 
nent holding, it was 
ordered that in 
their case their 


mines when and whether its fields should be tilled and reaped. II. Goii’s 
power to provide. He wills, and crops abound. III. Universal rest_enjoined 
and enjoyed. Repose is the one law —for man, beast, and soil. IV. Atone- 
ment ushers in this consecrated year. When the scapegoat has borne sins out 
of sight, when the High Priest has sprinkled the mercy-seat, this holy season 
begins. — Preacher's Com. a : 

Benevolent self-denial. —The salary of the Rev. Philip Skelton, an Irish 
clergyman, arising from the discharge of his ministerial duties and from 
tuition, was very small; and yet he gave the larger part of it away. Return- 
ing one Lord’s day from public worship, he came to a cabin where an awful 
fire had occurred. Two children had been burnt to death, and a third showed 
but faint signs of life. Seeing the poor people had no linen with which to 
dress the child’s sores, he tore his linen from his back piece by piece for their 
use, and cheerfully submitted to the inconvenience to which it expesed him. 
Some time after this he sold his library, though his books were the only com- 
panions of his solitude, and spent the money in the purchase of provisions for 
the poor. Some ladies hearing of this, sent him fifty pounds, that he might 
again obtain several of his most valued works; but while he gratefully 
acknowledged their kindness, he said he had dedicated the books to God, and 
then applied the fifty pounds also to the relief of His poor. 


29—34. (29) house . . eity, law of jubilee did not apply to buildings or 
man’s creation, although a year was given in which to redeem. (80) and if, 
thus foreigners might become settlers and owners of house property in 
Canaan. (81) the. . villages, some land would prob. be attached to such 
houses. Foreigners with merchandise, or artisans, would not care to settle in 
villages. (82) the . . Levites,* purchasers of such were tenants at will. 
(83) and . . possessions, the Levites had only the 48 cities wh. were assigned 
to them: they were not tolose the only thing they could call theirs. (84) 
field . . sold, even for a limited time; or under any circumstances. 

Protection to trade. -I. Much of .human progress depends on unfettered 
commerce. National intercourse, peace, etc., promoted by it. II. A wise 


houses should be 
treated as were the 
landholdings of 
members of the 
other tribes.” 
— Exp. Bib. 


a Nu. xxxv. 2-5 
Ac. iv. 36, 87. 


’ 


law of 
servitude 


e Ne. v. 7. 


‘In the case of a 
nation just -start- 
ing on its career in 
a new country, 
nothing could well 
be thought of more 
likely to be effect- 
ive toward secur- 
ing an equal dis- 


‘|the quantity lent. 


legislation will make provision for the protection of the trader, artisan, manu- 
facturer. III. This law directed to this end. The foreign merchant could 
securely hire or purchase a warehouse in the cities of Israel.— Kellogg. 

The joy of landed proprietors. —Certainly a landed estate is ‘‘an animal 
with its mouth always open.” But compare the physical perception and 
enjoyment of landed wealth with that of consols and securities. Can I get 
me rosy cheeks, health and good humor, riding up and down my Peruvian 
bonds? Can I go out shooting upon my parchment, or in summer sit under 
the shadow of my mortgage-deed, and bob for commas and troll for semico- 
lons in my river of ink, that meanders through my meadow of sheepskin? 
Wherefore I really think that land will always tempt even the knowing ones, 
until some vital change shall take place in society ; for instance, till the globe 
egetne exit in smoke, and the blue curtain comes down on the creation. 
— Reade. 


35—38. (35) brother, ® an Israelite. and .. decay, lit. his hand waver- 
eth: fig. = unable fr. poverty, sickness, age, to help himself. relieve, lit. 
strengthen ; fig. = help with giftsor loans. (86) no usury,* no charge upon 
money loaned. (86) increase, profit upon products. but .. God, therefore 
be just and merciful. (87) nor . . inerease, demanding more in return than 
(38) I. . God, His compassion to the poor and needy as 
shown by that great deliverance, to be a perpetual motive and example. 

Help for the poor.—I. The poor described. Those who have seen better 
days. This the most painful form of poverty. The present embittered by 
memories of the past. II. The help to be rendered. Loans without interest, 
or without heavy interest. Food also; as seed to sow his land. III. The 
motive to impel them to this duty. Their own poverty in the past and the 
help rendered them. 

Equal distribution of wealth. — Probably the most prominent and import- 
ant object of the regulations in this chapter was to secure, as far as possible, 
the equal distribution of wealth, by preventing excessive accumulations either 
of land or of capital in the hands of a few, while the mass should be sunk in 


tribution of wealth 
mee the people, 
than the legislation 


poverty. It is certain that these laws, if carried out, would have had a 
marvellous effect in this respect. One chief cause of the excessive wealth of 
individuals among us, as in all ages, is the acquirement in perpetuity by indi- 
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viduals of a ops ona amount of the public land. The condition of 
things in the United Kingdom is familiar to all, with its inevitable effect on 
the condition of large masses of people; and in parts of the United States 
there are indications of like tendency toward the similar disadvantage of 
many small landholders and cultivators. But in Israel, if these laws should 
be carried into effect, such a state of things, so often witnessed among other 
nations, was made forever impossible. — Kellogg. 


89—46. (39) brother . . sold,+ voluntary disposal of liberty on account 
of poverty. serve, not like heathen slave purchased or captured in war. 


B.c. 1491. 


which is placed 
before us .in this 
chapter.”— Kel- 
ogg. 


CH WE Soe 6 9 bale Fl 
man might not 


(40) hired . . servant, * the master to treat him as one who disposes of his|S*!!, himself to lay 


service for wages. (42) my .. Egypt,° 
country and they belong to Him; whom God emancipates are free for ever. 
(48) thou . . rigour, like thy taskmasters of old. but .. God, who punished 
your tyrants; lest He punish you. (44) both, “It was the object of Moses, 
not at once to do away with slavery, but to discourage and mitigate it.” ¢ 
(45) of . . buy, * but not against their will, Kidnapping was a capital crime. 
(46) they . . ever, not to go out even in the jubilee. 

The poor bondman.—I. A bondman, not because of crime, but poverty. 
II. A servant who had been once a master. Reverses of fortune. III. Not 
to be treated as a slave; or one whose poverty is the result of crime; but tend- 
erly. IV. Both to remember the coming jubilee. So in the strange present 
we should remember the possible relations of the future. 

Laws among other nations. — ‘‘ Lycurgus, after having distributed the land 
essentially in equal parts, made it infamous for any one either to buy another’s 
possession or to sell his own. The Dalmatae made a partition of their land 
every eighth year. With a view of equalizing the property of the citizens 
Phaleas of Chalcedon ordained that the rich should give marriage portions, 
but never receive any, while the poor should always receive but never give 
them. Yet even these and similar measures, imperfect and desultory com- 
pee with the complete and well-balanced law of the Pentateuch, were found 

mpracticable, and for the most part remained a dead letter.” — Kalisch. 


47—50. (47) sojourner . . rich, by successful traffic, dwelling with God’s 
people. (48) redeemed, / the Hebrew might be redeemed, but the stranger 
must be a bondman forever. (49) either .. or, any of his relatives. (50) 
reckon, the stranger was to be treated justly. 

Foreign servitude.—I. Case supposed. A foreigner grown rich by traffic, 
etc. The possibility of this a proof of the benign influence of the Mosaic law. 
II. Another supposed case. The Israelite grown poor while ministering to 
his neighbor’s prosperity. III. The law of the case. The foreigners might 
buy the Israelite, but not to hold him in perpetual bondage. There shall be 
the possibility of an equitable redemption at any time, The law guarded the 
rights both of the foreigner and the native. 


A faithful servant. — 
Hear me, Ctesiphon ! — 

I had a fever once, and slaves 
Affrighted fled me :—- he usurp’d their place, 
And sooth’d my dull ear with discourse which grew 
By nice degrees to ravishment, till pain 
Seem’d an heroic sense, which made me kin 
To the great deeds he pictur’d, and the brood 
Of dizzy weakness flickering through the gloom 
Of my small curtain’d prison caught the hues 
Of beauty spangling out in glorious change ; 
And it became a luxury to lie 
And faintly listen. — Talfourd. 


up the money wh. 


God brought them out of that|was given for him; 


nor to buy goods; 
nor to pay his 
debts; but merely 
that he might get 
bread to eat. 
Neither was it law- 
ful for him to sell 
himself as long as 
he had so much as 
agarment left.” 
— Maimonides. 


b Col. iv. 1; Ep. vi. 
9; 1K. ix. 22. 


c 1 Co. vi. 19, 20, 
vii. 22; Ga. v. 1. 


d Nu. xxxi. 9; De. 
xx. 14; Ex. xxi. 16, 
xii. 44, xxi. 20, 21, 
26, 27. 


e Is. lxi. 5, xiv. 2; 
De. ix. 5, 6. 


i, Ps. xlix. 6-8, 14, 
15; Je. 1. 33, 34; 
Is. xlix. 24-26, xli. 
20, xli. 18, 14; Jo. 
vili. 86; Ko. viii. 
16, 17, 23. 


“Extreme wealth 
or extreme povert; 
are certainly evils 
to the prevention 
of which our legis- 
lators may well 
give their minds.” 
— Kellogg. 


“We belong will- 
ing servants to 
the good by the 
bonds their virtues 
lay upon us.’’— Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Ps. xxxvil. 7,11; 
8. XX vi. 3, 4. 


hEp. vi. 5, 8. 


51—55. (53) rule . . vigour, the Israelite not to be a tacit spectator of}«t¢ thou art a 


cruel treatment. 
mentioned, others were to submit to law of jubilee same as Hebrews. (55) 
me.. . servants," see vss. 38-47. , ‘ 

The degenerative and corrective forces of society: I. The degenerative 
forces of society are in itself. Debt. Slavery. Poverty. Materialism. 
The corrective forces of society are from God. 


(54) out . . jubile,y if not redeemed by one of the waysjmaster, be some- 


times blind; if a 
servant, sometimes 
deaf." — Fuller, 


JI.|"' An extreme ri- 


or issure to arm 


1. Man is superior to prop-|Everything against 


erty. The violation of this truth is the ruin of society, and it is violatedlit.”— Burke. 
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*“*a desire to resist 
1 eae ges is im- 
planted in the na- 
ture of man.” — 


Tacitus. 

“Spare not the 
great for thei 
might nor the 
mean for their 
misery. Causes 
must be heard, and 
not _—s~persons.’’ — 
Trapp. 


‘““We may safely 
say, that the inten- 
tion and aim of 
these laws as re- 
gards the equal 
distribution of 
wealth in the com- 
Munity ought to be 
the aim of all wise 
legislation now.” 
— Kellogg. 


public 
worship of 
Jehovah 


a De. xxvii. 15; Ps. 
XOvisess lew. Xie. 4; 
5; Ps. cxv. 48; Is 
xlv. 5. 


b Is. lvi, 4-7, 


c De. xi. 14; Je. 
v. 24; Joel ii. 23; 
Hos. vi. 3; Ja. v. 7% 


d ‘“*Two wet. sea- 
sons, called former 
and latter rain 
The former beg. 
aft. the autumnal 
equinox and falls 
heavily in Nov.- 
Dec. The latter 
or spring rain is in 
March, and rarely 
lasts beyond two 
days.’’— Robinson. 
Phy. Geog. of H 
L. 263. 


eLe xxv. 13; Joel 
ii. 19, 26. 


iv. 25. 
g. Is. xxxv. 9; Ex. 
v. 17, xiv. 15. 


h Ez. xiv. 17, xxi. 


, 


No nation ever 
falls before a 
foreign foe—it 
always commits 
suicide. — Cum- 
ming. 


-|enemies to oppress. 


2. God is the disposer of property. ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and 


every day. 8, 
3. Society has higher wants than property. Spiritual 


the fulness thereof.” 
services. — Homilist. 

Prevention of crime. —When we remember the close connection between 
extreme poverty and every variety of crime, it is plain that the whole legis- 
lation is as admirably adapted to the prevention of crime as of abject and 
hopeless poverty. Well might Asaph use the words which he employs, with 
evident allusion to the trimpet sound which ushered in the jubilee: ‘‘ Happy 


aithe people that know the joyful sound !” 7. e., that have the blessed experience 


of the jubilee, that supreme earthly sabbatism of the people of God. Most 
significant and full of instruction, no less to us than to Israel, was the ordi- 
nance that both the sabbatic and the jubilee years should date from the day of 
Atonement. It was when, having completed the solemn ritual of that day, 
the high priest put on again his beautiful garments and came forth, having 
made atonement for all the transgressions of Israel, that the trumpet,of the 
jubilee was to be sounded. Thus was Israel reminded in the most impressive 
manner possible that all these social, civil, and communal blessings were 
possible only on condition of reconciliation with God through atoning blood ; 
atonement in the highest and fullest sense, which should reach even to the 
Holy of the Holies, and place the blood on the very mercy-seat of Jehovah. 
This is true still, though the nations have yet to learn it, The salvation of 
nations, no less than that of individuals, is conditioned by national fellowship 
with God, secured through the great Atonement of the Lord. Not until the 
nations learn this lesson may we expect to see the crying evils of the earth 
removed, or the questions of property, of land-holding, of capital and labor, 
justly and happily solved. — Ezp. Bib. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—6. (1) ye. . image,* see Ex. xx. 4. (2) keep,® see xix. 30. (8) do.. 
them, emphatic repetition. (4) rain . . Season,‘ rain periodical .¢ (5) thresh- 
ing, barley harvest middle of April, wheat in June. vintage, end of July, 
lasting till sowing time in October. eat. . safely,* no stint or fear of 
famine. (6) lie. . down,’ picture of content, rest. none.. afraid, no 
rid . . beasts,” vermin, beasts of prey. neither. . 
land, * foreign invasion, civil war. 

Advantages which result toa nation from religion.—1. Religion impels to 
industry, intelligence, self-respect, and social improvement. 2. Religion leads 
to avoidance of agitation and conflict, checks greed, ambition, and vainglory, 
and thus promotes a wise content among the people, and peaceful relationships 
with surrounding nations (vs. 6). 38. Religion fosters sobriety, energy, and 
courage, and these qualities will ensure the overthrow of tyranny and the 
defeat of invasion (vs. 8). 4. Religion nurtures the wise oversight of homes 
and families, the preservation of domestic purity, the development of health- 
ful and intelligent children, and these will work out in a strong and increasing 
population (vs. 9).— Jellie. : 

Destruction of idols.— Mahmoud, the conqueror of India, reached Somnat. 
a temple of peculiar sanctity in Guzerat. Having overcome all resistance, he 
entered the temple. Facing the entrance was an idol five yards high. He 
instantly ordered it to be destroyed. Brahmins of the temple threw them- 
selves down before him, and offered him an enormous ransom ; but Mahmoud, 
after a moment’s pause, declared that he would rather be remembered as the 
breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the image with his mace. His 
example was followed, and the image, which was hollow, burst with the 
blows, and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other jewels, far more 


K.|than the proffered ransom. 


Thou too, heaven’s commission’d warrior, 
To cast down each idol throne 

In thy heart’s profaned temple, 
Make this faithful deed thy own. 


Still they plead, and still they promise, 
Wilt thou suffer them to stand? 

They have pleasures, gifts, and treasures, 
To enrich thee at command. 


4 


pens hae 


Fee Be ce 


a 
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Heed them not, but boldly strike them, B. ©. 1491. 
Let descend the faithful blow ; aa 

From their wreck and from their ruin, reward of 
First will thy true riches flow.— Trench. obedience 


7—18. (7) chase . . enemies, superior to, shall have power over.* (8) a, bi ped 


five’ . . hundred, proverb representing special superiority. (9) respect . .|xxiii. 10: Gideon, 
you, will have special regard for. fruitful, capable of increase. establish,*\Jud. vii. 22; Da- 
make firm. (10) eat .. store, abundance laid away. old. . new, remove|vid’s Nea oe ; 
old because of new. (11) tabernacle, dwelling place. (12) walk. . you,lon si 11° 18; of. 
Divine presence familiar, constant, visible. (13) brought . . Egypt, remem-|De. xxxii. 30. 
bering the past would make them gratefully enjoy the present ; and hope-|)1 Gxt Oa. Sake 
fully regard the future. that . . bondman, sad, demoralized, weary. I. ./o Bs ‘xxv. 16, Ixix. 
oke,’ effectually, for ever. upright, joyous, free, released fr. heavy|i7; 2K. xiii. 23. 
urdens. d Ge. xvii. 4-8; Ne. 


God’s people invincible. — (vss. 7-9). 1. Because of the enthusiasm which|*;7% 14. see@k. 
religion inspires. Historical illustrations. Fighting for God, truth, 'liberty.|c/, Re. xxi, 3; Ex. 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. In the late Franco-Prussian war the Germans spoke|z*!x 45, xxv. 8; 
of God and right while the French boasted about glory, etc. II. Because of PZ *2%™l, 76 as 
the Divine aid which religion secures. The God of battles on the side of His|f Je. ii. 20; Ez. 
people. III. See how this is proved by the facts of history. IV. What com-|x=xiv. 27. 
fort is there here for the believer. ‘No weapon that is formed against thee|7J°-, iil, 36; Ro 
shall prosper.” “To obey God in 
Legend of St. James in battie. —In the year of our Lord 989, King Ramirez,|some things of 
having vowed to deliver Castile from the shameful tribute imposed by the pouigion eednot 
Moors, of one hundred virgins delivered annually, collected his troops, and : 


a : unsound heart; 
defied their king Abdelraman to battle. i 


like Esau, who 
“The king called God to witness, that, came there weal or woe, 
Thenceforth no maiden tribute from out Castile should go. 
* At least I will do battle on God our Saviour’s foe, 
And die beneath my banner before I see it so.’” 


Accordingly, he charged the Moorish host on the Plain of Alveida or Clavijo. Ls le Marae 


After a furious conflict, the Christians were, by the permission of Heaven,|the needle points 
defeated, and forced to retire. Night separated the combatants ; and King/that way Bick tae 
Ramirez, overpowered with fatigue, and sad at heart, flung himself upon his|°% Watson, 
couch, and slept. In his sleep he beheld the apostle St. Jago, who promised} Our nation will 
to be with him next morning in the field, and assured him of victory. The rate fail believe a 
king, waking up from the glorious vision, sent for his prelates and officers, to|,c it fa nation thet 
whom he related it; and the next morning, at the head of his army, helfears God, and 
recounted it to his soldiers, bidding them rely on heavenly aid. He then|works righteous- 
ordered the trumpets to sound to battle. The soldiers, inspired with fresh|?re” ee cue 
courage, rushed to the fight. Suddenly, St. Jago was seen mounted on alHis favor more 
milk-white charger, and waving aloft a white standard: he led on the Chris-|precious than gold 
tians, who gained a decisive victory, leaving sixty thousand Moors dead on the bead has aaa 
field. This was the famous battle of Clavijo; and, ever since that day, ‘‘ San- 


1 may be weighed 
tiago!” has been the war-cry of the Spanish armies. — Mrs. Jameson. or bought.’’— Cum- 


ming. 
14—20. (14) but,* the alternative is faithfully declared. (15) all, obeying! varnings for 

only a part, or the whole but partially ; picking and choosing to suit tastelygisobedience 

and convenience; minding the mere letter only. (16) terror,’ trembling, S29 

trouble. consumption, a wasting away. burning ague, fever and ague.|first an 

eyes .. heart, extinguish eyes and cause life to depart as hope departs./second 

sow .. sin,’ war threatened. (17) set . . face, make them feel his anger.|warning 

(18) and if,’ light punishments abused shall be followed by greater. (19)ng Kx. xvil. 18; 
ride .. power,’ the pride wh. power excites shall be humbled. make . .|Am. iii. 1, 2. 
ron,” no blessing, no answer to prayer, no rain. your. . brass,” your|i De. xxviii. 65-67. 

land shall be sterile. ; j Mi. vi. 15. 
Human strength and skill vain without God’s blessing (vs. 20).—I. The casejk Ju. fi. 14; La. i. 

supposed. Man, proudly self-reliant, depending upon his own toil. (Jll.|17. 

French Revolution; goddess of reason enthroned; Sabbath abolished, etc.)|! Pr. fae fh on 

II. The result anticipated. Disappointment, poverty. III. The reason cate # ie : ; : 

implied. The sources of prosperity’ under the control of the God of nature.|” —° & aah 

He can seal the earth, and shut up the clouds. i a i 
The sky in the East. —If the Jewish nation departed from God and became}« 4 onty 


h 
reprobate, then, among other awful inflictions, such a change should be pro- ioe 


endures to the end 
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shall be saved. Of 
no avail will it be 
to have eatered on 
the way of right- 
eousness, if we 
turn from it. The 
rewards of heaven 
are not secured to 
any individual by 
an immutable de- 
cree. Through the 
mercy of God and 
the merits of a 
Saviour, they are 
conferred only on 
those who do His 
commandments; 
and when we cease 
to do His command- 
ments, we forfeit 
our title to these 
rewards.” —Bishop 
Hobart. 


LEVITICUS. Chap. xxvi. 21—31. 


duced on their heaven as if the blue concave overhead were to be converted 
into a huge metallic reflector, casting down rays of the fiercest light and heat. 
It is this oppressively splendent aspect of the sky that is the first of the two 
leading ideas in the passages quoted above; and such an appearance we 
might almost term the ordinary one during an Indian hot season. It was not, 
however, merely the heaven, but the earth that was to become like iron and 
brass. The idea seems to be not now of metallic lustre, but of metallic hard- 
ness. Ina country like our own, where we rarely have a week without rain, 
the soil has never time to acquire the hardness of which it is capable. 
Throughout the interior of India, however, with the exception of a few 
showers about the new year, no rain falls between November and the middle 
of June. The cotton soil, which during the wet weather was a tenacious clay, 
now daily increases in hardness, becoming at the same time covered with a 
network of cracks, as it contracts under the rays of the sun. A friend 
informs me, that when in this state he has failed to make a sensible impres- 
ision on it with a pickaxe. Trees languish and lose their green color; herbs 
have yet scarcely begun to appear; and the whole country is in process of 
becoming a desert, when, in the middle of June, the monsoon or rainy season 
sets in, overspreading the earth, with a rapidity to which we find no parallel 


third and 
fourth 
warning 


aDe. xxxii. %; 
Ez, v.17; Je. viii. 
17, ii. 5. 

b 2Ki. xvii. 25, ii. 
Qh) 1 Ke. xx./35; 36. 
xiii. 21-24. 

ec Ju. v.6; 2 Ch. 
xv. 5; Is. xxxiii. 8. 
d Je. ii. 30, v. 3; 
Am. iv. 6-12. 

612) 5.) XX, 2050S: 
xviii. 26. 


f Ez. vy. 1%, vi. 3, 
adh aye, So dby ch 
xxxiii. 2. 


g Nu. xiv. 12; De. 
xxviii. 21; Je. xiv. 
12, xxiv. 10, xxix. 
17, 18; Am. iv. 10. 
hPs. ev. 16 ; Is. iii. 
1; Ez. iv. 16, v. 16, 
xiv. 13. 

als. ix. 203; Mi. vi. 
14; Hag. i. 6. 


fifth warning 

j Kz. viii. 18; Is. 
ix. 18; Je. xxi. 5; 
De. iv. 24. 

kK 2K. vi. 29; Lam. 
iv. 10. Josephus 
Wars vii.2, gives 
an acc. of one 
Mary, who inthe 
height of the fam- 
ine, during the 
seige of Jerus. by 
Titus, killed her in- 
fant child, roasted, 
and had eaten part 
of it, when disc. by 
the soldiers. Cf. 
De. xxviii. 53; Ex. 


v. 10. 
UIs. xxvii. 9. 


in northern lands, with a carpet of the liveliest green. Were the rains with- 
held for a few years, India would become like the Sahara, its fields converted 
into barreness, its cities silent, its inhabitants perished, — an awful monument 
of the Divine wrath. And it was of sucha judgment as this that the passages 
in Leviticus and Deuteronomy were designed to tell. — Fam. Treas. 


21 26. (21) contrary, recklessly, heedlessly. (22)send .. you,’ literally 
fulfilled. whieh .. children, make you childless. ways .. desolate, 
decline of commerce, no travelers to and fro; robbers. (23) things,? judg- 
ments. (24) will . . sins,¢ my severity shall be proportioned to your rebellion, 
(25) sword,’ symbol of war. avenge .. covenant, shall take vengeance 
for breaking of covenant. cities . . pestilence,y from overcrowding. (26) 
broken . . bread,’ cut off supply of food. ten .. oven, 7. e. one oven 
shall suffice for ten families. they .. weight, care, anxiety, hunger, 
ppigion® presiding at the redistribution. ye.. satisfied,‘ having not 
enough. 

The punishment of obstinacy (vss. 23, 24). —I. The character described. 
One who obstinately persists in evil courses ; ‘‘ will not be reformed.” This 
may apply to—1. A nation; 2. An individual. Such obstinacy may be the 
effect of —(1) A proud confidence in human wisdom and resources; (2) Of a 
rooted love of sin. It betrays—(1) Great blindness of mind ; (2) Great hard- 
ness of heart. II. The Divine procedure in relation thereto. 1. Opposition: 
‘*T will walk contrary,” etc., nature and providence armed against the rebel- 
lious. 2. Punishment—(1) Severe; (2) Proportionate ; (8) Increasing. 

Obstinacy. — An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but they hold him: 
for when he is once possessed with an error, it is like a devil, only cast out 
with great difficulty. Whatsoever he lays hold on, like a drowning man he 
never loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is 
abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, and will hold 
out to the last, though it bas nothing but rubbish to defend. It is as dark as 
pitch, and sticks as fast as anything it lays hold on. His skull is so thick 
that it is proof against any reason, and never cracks but on the wrong side, 
just opposite to that against which the impression is made, which surgeons 
say does happen very frequently. The slighter and more inconsistent his 
opinions are, the faster he holds them, otherwise they would fall asunder of 
themselves ; for opinions that are false ought to be held with more strictness 
and assurance than those that are true— otherwise they will be apt to betray 
their owners before they are aware. He delights most of all to differ in 
things indifferent; no matter how frivolous they are, they are weighty 
enough in proportion to his weak judgment; and he will rather suffer self- 
martyrdom than part with the least scruple of his freehold, for it is impos- 
sible to dye his dark ignorance into a lighter color. — Butler. 


27—81. (27) if. . me, after these four plain warnings. (28) fury,’ per- 
sistent rebellion will meet with increased anger. (29) ye . . sons, literally 
fulfilled.* (80) will . . places,’ raised spots devoted to idolatrous worship. 
images, prob. of Baal and Astarte, the deities of the sun and moon. east 


Chup. xxvi. 32—42. LEVITICUS. 


- - idols,* the gods and their devotees shall be overwhelmed together. my 
- . you, deep and unutterable loathing. (31) make .. waste, the cities 
themselves shall be converted into ruins and desolation. 


841 


B.C. 1491. 
a Ez. vi. 8-5, 18. 


Waste cities, — By the concurring testimony of all travellers, Judea may 
now be called a field of ruins. Columns, the memorials of anc. magnificence, Wid dg” bet 
now covered with rubbish, and buried under ruins, may be found in all Syria. ee a eee Fel 
Fr. Mt. Tabor is beheld an immensity of plains, interspersed with hamlets, |head of an army of 
fortresses, and heaps of ruins. — Keith. — Fulfilment of this prophecy. —|sheep, than a sheep 
“How, since Old Testament days, this prophecy has been sontnelis jae oe eee 
trated in Israel’s history, is, or should be, familiar to all. As apostacy has|De Foe. ‘ 
succeeded to apostacy, judgment has followed upon judgment. ToaNebuch- 
adnezzar succeeded an Antiochus Epiphanes; and, after the Greco-Syrian 
judgment, then, following the rejection and crucifixion of their promised 

essiah, came the Roman captivity, the most terrible of all ; a judgment con- 
tinued even until now in the eighteen hundred years of Israel’s exile from 
the land of the covenant, and their scattering among the nations, — eighteen 
hundred years of tragic suffering, such as no other nation has ever known, 
or, knowing, has yet survived ; sufferings which are still exhibited before the 
eyes of all the world to-day in the bitter experiences of the four millions of 
Jews in the empire of the Czar, and the persecutions of Anti-Shemitism in 
other lands.” — Hap. Bib. 

the land 

32—35. (32) bring . . desolation,’ “I myself will bring ;” ruin of cities|2% astonish- 
and sanctuaries extending to whole country. astonished,° beholding the|™eat 
overthrow. (33) scatter,’ disperse inhabitants far and wide as captives and|p Jo. ix. 11, xxv. 11 
sufferers. (34) enjoy .. Sabbaths, pass through rest periods, rid of defiant|, pe xxviii, 37; 1 
transgressors. (35) aS long,’ during days of desolation. K. ix. 8; La. iv. 12. 

Palestine an astonishment (vs. 32).— Why,among many wonders in theld De. iv. 27, xxvifi. 
world, may the ungodly be astonished at Judea. I. Because, believing in|64; Je. ix. es 
nature, they here find a land to which nature has been most beneficent, failing teas se 
to yield its increase, —a land that once flowed with milk and honey. I1.|,9 q, 


S n Fi ~ |62 5 i. 21. 
Because, disbelieving in God, they yet see His word verified. The iand is|fr, Vrs 


depopulated and covered with ruins. 
once the hunting-grounds of barbarians, have become the seats of civilization 
and Christian power. 

Prediction and fulfilment. —- ‘‘ Two particulars yet remain in which ine 
predicted experience has been unique. The one is the predicted survival of 
exiled Israel as a nation in the land of their enemies, their indestructibility 
throughout centuries of unequalled suffering ; the other, the extraordinary 
fact that their land, so rich and fertile, should during the whole period of 
Israel’s banishment remain comparatively unoccupied and untilled. As 
regards the former particular, we may search history in vain for a similar 
phenomenon. Here is a people who, at their best, were few in number and 
in material resources; who now have been scattered from their land for cen- 
turies, yet never merging in the nations with whom they were mingled, or 
losing in the least their peculiar racial characteristics and distinct national 
identity. All history records no other instance of the kind. No less remark- 
able and significant is the long-continued depopulation of the land of Israel. 
For it was and is by nature a richly fertile land; and at the time of this pre- 
diction it was upon one of the chief commercial and military routes of the 
world, and its possession has thus been an object of ambition to all the domi- 
nant nations of history. Surely one would have expected that if Israel 


. should be cast out of such a land it would at once and always be cultivated 


by others. But it was not to be so.” — Hxp. Bible. 


36—42. (36) send . . hearts,/ downcast, sad, despairing. sound. . . chase,’ 
most beautiful poetic expression indicative of excessive fear. 
another,’ hasty and tumultuous flight. (88) ar 
example. (39) pine. . away,’ because of iniquity. , 
acknowledgment of sin and error; no reformation or restoration without this. 


(41)1.. them, admission of trial, as judgments fr. God. accept, as|y 


justly deserved. (42) peemember,’ practically in mercy. { 
The bow in the cloud._The way was left open for the rebellious to return. 
1. It was the way of reflection. 2. It was the way of confession. 3. It was 


Meanwhile other lands (as England), |lonish 


(37) they . .|i De. 
(38) and,‘ the lost ten tribes, for|® 
(40) eonfess,* humble|é 


captivity 
about 490 years; 
hence there were 70 
Sabbaths of years, 


view. ‘But there 
is no authority for 
this singular asser- 
tion regarding the 
neglect of the 
Jews.’?’ — Bonar, 
cf. 2K. xix. 26; Je. 
xxxiv. 17. 


promises to 
penitents 

if Am. v. 8; Ez. 
xxi 7%, 

Pr, xxviii. 1. 


vy Bz. xxiv. 23; 2 
h. xxxvi. 16; Ps. 


xxix. 12, 13; 1 K. 
viii. 47-50; Lu. xv. 
18; 1Jo. i. 9; 1K. 


the way of humiliation. They were not to return proudly, feeling they had 
not been rewarded according to their iniquities. The way is still open for the 


xxi. 29. 
UNe.i..9; Ps. Ixix. 
1-5,lxxx. 1-7, lxxxv. 
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4-7; Ezr. ix. 4-9; Ex. 


ii. 2A, 25; Ps. evi. 45. 
exxxvi. 23 Ho. xi. 


& 9. 


the resteration 
of the covenant 


a Je. xxv. 11; 2 Ch. 
xxxvi. 19-21. 


b Am. ix. 9; De. iv. 
31; 2K. xiii. 23. 

CUROME XI ly esos. 
zevili. 3; Am. ix. 


d De. xxxiii. 2; Jo. 
i. 17%. 


The regulations of. 
this chapter .have 
to do with special 
vows, which were 
obligatory on no 
one (Deut. xxiii. 
22). Therefore the 
iaw which regulates 
the making and 


|vilest to return; for the New Testament teaches that these are the steps in the 


ladder of life, out of sin to holiness, from earth to heaven, from self to God; 
viz.: Repentance, conversion, consecration. — Jellie. 

The desolation of Palestine. — It bears no traces of Israel’s land. The heel 
of the Gentiles has broken all its ancient monuments to pieces, save what 
could not be effaced, — the sea, the mountain, the valley, the river, the lake. 
But the minaret of each village you pass tells you that the land is “ trodden 
down of the Gentiles.” Only four Jewish cities remain, — Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tiberias, Safet; and in these Israel has but a remnant. The 480 synagogues of 
Jerusalem, and the 400 of Bether, with the multitude of similar sanctuaries 

hroughout the land, are no more. . Go where you will, death reigns; for 

the “life from the dead” has not yet come. Salem, the city of the living, is 
now but the tomb of the dead. Asis the centre, so are the extremities; as is 
Jerusalem, so are Beersheba and Sidon. Place your finger anywhere, on 
body or limb, you feel no throbof life. Pass round and through the land, you 
find it still the same. There is no pulse in any of its veins, for the great heart 
that sent these pulses out has long since ceased to beat. — Bonar. 


43—46. (43) and. . sabbaths,+ not suffer from over-tillage. (44) and 
yet,® the hist. of Jews proves this. (45) remember,’ if the sins of fathers are 
Visited on the children, so also covenant mercy is notforgotten. (46) statutes 
. . laws,? restatement of character of what has been previously given, and of 
the nature of a conclusion. 

If the rebellious returned to the Lord in His own appointed way He would 
graciously receive them. 1. He would do so for the sake of their fathers. He 
would remember His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 2. He 
would do so for the sake of Hisname. ‘‘For I am the Lord.” He had pur- 
posed, as well as promised, to deal mercifully with them. 3. He would do so 
for the sake of the land. He had selected Canaan as the arena where He 
would specially display His glory to men, and He would not allow it to lie 


waste forever. 4. He would do it for the sake of His covenant. ‘I will 
remember My covenant. ”— Preacher’s Com. 
The advantage of submission. — ‘‘It is recorded of Edward I., that, being 


keeping of vows islangry with a servant of his in the sport of hawking, he threatened him 


not unfitly made to| 


follow as an appen- 
dix, the other 
legislation of the 
vook. — Kellogg. 


‘“*“ The Levitical 
law closes’ with 
offers of mercy, 
the last words of 
the law are words 
of entreaty and 
promise.”’ — Jellie. 


the commu- 
tation of 
vows 


of persons 
vowed 

e1S. ii. 11,19; Ro. 
xii 1; Ps. cxvi. 12- 
14. 

f Samuel was thus 
devoted by his 
mother. See also 
Absalom’s pretend- 
ed vow,2 8. xv. 
8. May not this 
law of commuta- 
tion of vows throw 
light on the pos- 
sible results of 
Jephthah’s rash 
vow ? 

g Under this provi- 
sion might not 
Jephthah have re- 
deemed his dau.? 
hThus Sam., a 
Levite, was not re- 


sharply. The gentleman answered, it was well there was a river between 
them. Hereat the king, more incensed, spurred his horse into the depth of 
the river, not without extreme danger of his life, the water being deep and 
the banks too steep and high for his ascending. Yet, at last recovering land, 
with his sword drawn, he pursued the servant, who rode as fast from him. 
But finding himself too ill-horsed to outride the angry king, he reined, lighted, 
and, on his knees, exposed his neck to the blow of the king’s sword. The 
king no sooner saw this but he put up his sword and would not touch him. 
A dangerous water could not withhold him from violence; yet his servant’s 
submission did soon pacify him.” — Bib. Ill. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1—7. (1, 2) when . . vow,? lit. a man when he shall signalize a vow: 7. e. 
make a special vow. persons,/ 7. e. thosesodevoted. (8) thy estimation, 
Moses was to set valuation or fix terms for redeeming the persons. male, 
valuation begins with male and regulated according to worth of services. 
(4) female,’ the age* mentioned as well as what follows indicates that the 
vow is made by a parent for a child or another person. (7%) price declines as 
years increase. 

Equitable compensation. —I. The Divine rule. Compensation to be exacted 
on the ground of human ability and relations. II. A lesson for arbitrators. 
They should study the principle of this rule, and consider the circumstances 
of parties. 

Paying vows. — Once being ona journey in the East, we discerned a miser- 
able-looking object lying in the road before us, which, covered with dirt and 
dust, we could scarcely conceive to be a human being. When we came 
nearer, we found a poor infatuated creature, who having bound himself by a 
vow that he would travel to some sacred city, measuring his length on the 
ground the whole way, was now engaged in the fulfilment of his vow. We 


} 
‘ 
+ 
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watched him for some time in silence. He lay on his breast at full length 
with his mouth in the dust, holding a stick at arm’s length, with which he 
marked the ground ; then rising, and touching the spot marked with his feet, 
he again prostrated himself on the ground. Intent on his task, he seemed to 
take no notice of us or of surrounding objects. We noticed that his nose, 
chest, knees, and stick were actually worn away. On asking him the rea- 
son of all this, he stopped a moment to look at us, and, on repeating the 
question, answered that it was a vow. He had already been two or three 
months on his way, and that his journey would not be finished for as long 
a time. We gave him a piece of money, and asked him to go no farther; 
but he mournfully shook his head, and, clasping his hands together, en- 
treated that we would not hinder him. 


8—13. (8). if . . estimation, you having appraised him too high. (9) all 
. . holy, 7. e. set apart forservice of God. (10) alter . . good,* changes on 
one pretext would pave the way for other changes. it .. exchange, 7. e. 
the original offering and what was proposed to exchange forit. (11) unclean, 
the clean could neither be redeemed nor exchanged. (12) so... be, priest's 
word final, tosettleall disputes. (13) add, which shows that the priest’s valu- 
ation was not extravagant. 

The poor man’s final appeal (vs. 8). —This verse teaches —I. That assessors 
may be mistaken. II. That the poor are not to be unjustly mulct in dam- 
ages. III. That God would be regarded as the poor man’s friend — the priest, 
God’s representative, was to decide according to equity. IV. The principle 
equally applies to the rich who had been assessed too lightly. : 

Redemption of a singular vow. — The following is recorded as an_ historical 
fact: ‘‘ Abd-al-Muttalib once vowed that if he should be so greatly blessed as 
to have ten sons, one should certainly be devoted to Allah. In process of 
time, the number was fulfilled, and the reluctant father gathered his offspring 
in the Kaaba, and cast lots for the one to be sacrificed. The lot fell upon 
Abdalla, the beautiful son of his old age. The sacrifical knife was solemnly 


repared ;”? and, like Abraham, he stood ready for the awful deed. But the|¥ 


ad’s sisters came to the rescue. They knew that the Arabs offered camels in 
sacrifice, and in their abounding grief they entreated their father to cast lots 
between their brother and ten of these valuable creatures. He consented; 
but, to their sorrow, the lot fell a second time on the favorite boy. The num- 
ber of beasts was then doubled, and the lot cast again; but still it fell upon 
the lad. Time after time trial was made, as the sorrowing sisters and the 
troubled father became more and more desperate in their anxiety to save the 
dear one. At last one hundred camels had been proffered, and then, to their 


B. C. 1491. 
deemed, but, fr. 
his childhood was 
employed in the 
service of the 
sanctuary. 


of beasts 
vowed 


aMal. i. 14; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 11, Ixvi. 13- 
15; Jon. ii. 9 


““The loving heart 
will ask not only 
what must, but 
what may,be done; 
and the sacrifices 
offered in the 
flames of love are 
acceptable to God 
(2 Chron. vi. 8). 
These are the 
principles which 
underlie the laws 
concerning siugu- 
lar vows.” — I. A. 


‘*T made a solemn 
vow before God, 
that if General Lee 
were driven back 
from Pennsylvania 
I would crown the 
result by the decla- 
ration of freedom 
to the slaves ’’ — 


great joy, the lot fell upon the beasts. Abdalla was saved. God had set his 
own value upon the devoted boy, and when an equivalent was provided he 
was free. — Robert Spurgeon 


14—18. (14) sanetify . . house, devotes it to service of God by a vow; 


Abraham Lincoln. 


of houses 


perhaps proposes that its value shall be given to support the priests or servicejand land 


(15) add... fifth, this implies that priests value being low, 
(16) seed, quantity required for sowing, pos- 
(17) from . . jubi- 
(18) abated, proper 


of sanctuary. i 
more must be paid to reclaim, 
sible productiveness. homer, five and a half bushels. 
le, fifty shekels the valuation for time to next jubilee. 
reduction. ; 

The Law of God leaves ample room for the play of spontaneous devotion. — 


We may, when animated by gratitude for His kindness, or penetrated with al‘ Distributive jus- 


sense of His goodness and grace, freely and spontaneously bring to the altar 
of our Lord (1) our possessions, (2) our time and labor, (8) our children 
(whom we may surrender to His service in distant and dangerous scenes), (4) 
any precious thing which we are not bound to give, but which we voluntarily 
and joyfully lay at His feet. — Pulpit Com. 
A vow fulfilled. — ‘‘I remember that when we arrived at the hotel at White 
Mountains, the sun was just reclining his head behind Mount Washington, 
with all that glorious drapery of an American sunset, of which we know noth- 


tice belongs to ma- 
gistrates or rulers, 
and consists in 
distributing to 
every map _ that 
right or 
which the laws 
and the principle 
of equity require. 
Commutative jus- 
tice consists in fair 


ing in this country. I felt that I should like to be walking with my God on 
this earth! Isaid, ‘What shall I render to my Lord for all His benefits to 
me?’ I was led further to repeat that question which Pau] asked under other 
circumstances, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me todo?’ The answer came 


dealing in trade 
and mutual inter- 
course between 
man and man.” — 
Maunder. 
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LEVITICUS. Chap. xxvii. 19—30. 


B. ©. 1491. 


conditions of 
redemption 
of lan 

a Nu. xviii. 14 
Ez. xliv. 29. 


D1S. ii. 3; Pr. xvi. 
11; Is. xxvi. 7; Ac. 
iv. 34-87, v. 1-5. 

Said Anne of Aus- 
tria, the eae of 
France, to her im- 
placable enemy, 
Cardinal Richelieu, 
“* My lord cardinal, 
there is one fact 
which youseem to 


Sion, 7. e. part of his inheritance. 


immediately. It was this: ‘It is true thou canst not bring the many thou- 
sands thou hast left in thy native country to see this beautiful scenery; but 
thou canst create beautiful scenes for them.’ * * * He pondered the thought, 
prayed over it, and the next day resolved to carry it into execution. On his 
return to England he took immediate steps for the fulfilment of his purpose ; 
the design of the proposed park was entrusted to the late Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and on the 14th of August, 1857, it was publicly opened. It covers twelve 
and a half acres of ground, and its entire cost was upwards of £30,000.” — 
Memoir of Sir Francis Crossley. 


19—25. (19) it. . him, ashis. (20) if. . man,* in that case neither the 
priest nor original owner had any power over the field till the year of jubilee. 
(21) when... out, of the possession of its owner. (22) which ... posses- 
(28) give . . Lord, irrecoverable. (24) 
field, see xxv. 28. (25) gerahs . . shekel,’ see on Ex. xxx. 13; xxxviii. 24. 

The redemption of property. —Note the regulations according to which 
property might or might not be redeemed. I. If redeemed it was at the price 
of the estimation, plus one-fifth. The effect of this would be—1. That the 
original estimation was not to be exorbitant; 2. That the fifth now added 
should compensate the lender. II. If undersold it was not to be redeemed (vs. 
20). This—1. To avoid complications in proving ownership; 2. To prevent 
fraudulent sales and hazardous speculation. 

A wise judge. — A case was tried before a young cadi at Smyrna, the merits 
of which were as follows: A poor man claimed a house which a rich man 


have entirely for-\usurped. The former held his deeds and documents to prove his right. But 
Baten: See pts the latter had provided a number of witnesses to invalidate his title. In order 


He may not pay at 
the end of every 
week, or month, or 
year; but I charge 
you, remember 
that He pays in 
the end.”’ 


redemption | 
of firstlings, 
and of things 
devoted 


12, 


xiv. 18-20, 
xxviii. 20-22; Nu 
xviii. 21. 

f Of the remaining 
nine parts, another 
tenth part was to 
be taken and 
brought to Jerusa- 
lem, and there 
eaten by the own- 
ers (De. xii. 6), 
though this second 
tithe was every 
third year distrib- 
uted to the poor 
(De. xxviii. 29). 
The law of the 
tithe, as regards 
the moral element 
of the, law, is still 
in force. If an 
ask how muc 
should the propor- 
tion be, one might 
say that by fair in- 
ference the tenth 
might safely be ta- 
ken as an average 
minimum of giv- 
ing, counting rtch 
and poor together 
(see 2 Cor. vii. 7-9). 
—Kellogg. 


to support their evidence effectually he presented the cadi with a bag con- 
taining 500 ducats. When the day arrived for hearing the cause, the poor 
man told his story, and produced his writings, but could not support his case 
by witnesses. The other rested the whole case on his witnesses, and on his 
adversary’s defect in law, who could produce none ; he urged the cadi, there- 
fore, to give sentence in his favor. After the most earnest solicitations, the 
judge calmly drew out from under his sofa the bag of ducats which the rich 
man had given him as a bribe, saying to him very gravely, ‘‘ You have been 
much mistaken in the suit, for if the poor man could produce no witnesses in 
the confirmation of his right, I inyeelt can produce at least five hundred.” 
He then threw away the bag with reproach and indignation, and decreed the 
house to the poor plaintiff. 


26—30. (26) no. . it, bec. they belonged to God already. (27) sold, no 
profit to be made of it. (28) devoted,* anything which by the law belonged 
to the Lord could neither be sold by the officials of the sanctuary nor be 
redeemed by the vower. (29) surely .. death, in extreme cases, where 
death was proper and right, there was no alternative. (80) tithe. . land,° 
of the soil or what grows on it, firstfruits being deducted. 

Unredeemableness of things devoted. —I. The principle on which this is 
based is change of ownership. It was man’s, it is now God’s. Will a man 
rob God, by taking back what, being devoted to Him, is now His? II. The 
lesson for us. Property that we have vowed to the Lord is no longer ours. 
This applies to breach of promise ; as when one’s word is pledged for certain 
amounts in aid of religious enterprises. 

Tithes. —I know of two men who started business with this view: ‘‘ We 
will give to God one-tenth of our profits.” The first year the profits were 
considerable ; the tithe was consequently considerable. The next year there 
was increase in the profits, and, of course, increase in the tithe. In a few 
years the profits became very, very large indeed, so that the partners said one 
to another: ‘‘ Is not a tenth of this rather too much to give away? Suppose 
we say we will give a twentieth?” And they gave a twentieth ; and the 
next year the profits had fallen down; the year after they fell down again, 
and the men said to one another, as Christians should say in such a case, 
‘‘Have not we broken our vow? Have we not robbed God?” And in no 
spirit of selfish calculation, but with humility of soul, self-reproach and bitter 
contrition they went back to God and told Him how the matter stood, prayed 
His forgiveness, renewed their vow, and God opened the windows of heaven 
and gave back to them all the old prosperity. — Parker. 
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Chap. xxvii. 31—34. LEVITICUS, 345, 


31—34. (31) will . . redeem, he must add* a fifth to the value. (32) un- B. Cc. 1490. 
der . . rod,’ for purpose of counting and tithing. Ezek. xx. 87 refers to cus- — 
toms, God bringing his own into bond of covenant. (33) good . . bad, owner taking tithes 
in tithing not to pick out good from bad, but take animals as they come. (84)lof cattle 
eommandments,: final solemn reiteration. 
The sacred persuasives to generosity in Church maintenance. — That as the 
gospel is superior to the law, and Christ to Moses, so should Christian generos-|4 Mal. iH. 8. 
ity surpass Jewish. II. That as to Jews Zion was dear, and for her the 
lavished vast wealth, so should Christians bring, with yet grander bountiful-|, yy. xviii. 21, 
ness, of their substance to the cause and Church of their blessed Lord. III.|xxxi. 80, 37-41. 
That it is beyond question a New Testanient obligation on all believers to 
support the ministry and maintain the ordinances of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 18, Pooler 
14). — Preacher's Com. mid clvele seca: 
Passing under the rod. — When a man was to give the tithe of his ee OTjlarities and unbe- 
calves to God, he was to shut up the whole flock in one fold, in which therellief ea eiocvodt: 
was one narrow door, capable of letting out one at a time. The owner, about|fie Ooo to main, 
to give the tenth to the Lord, stood by the door with a rod in his hand, theltain communion 
at of which was dipped in vermilion or red ochre. The mothers of those|with God ofa 
lambs or calves stood without ; the door being opened, the young ones ran bedipe pane ad 
out to join themselves to their dams, and as they passed out the owner stood|we shall certainly 
with his rod over them, and counted 1, 2, 3, etc., and when the tenth came,|find _ that a is. 
he touched it with the colored rod, by which it was distinguished to be the basi Jon of love 
tithe calf, sheep, etc., and whether poor or lean, perfect or blemished, thatifeasts of the old 
was received as the legitimate tithe.¢ It is probably in reference to this cus-|covenant will be 
tom that the prophet, speaking to Israel, says (Ez. xx. 37):—‘‘I will cause|fulfilled for us. — 
ou to pass under the rod, and will bring you into the word of the covenant ;”|"— ~" 
2. e. you shall be once more claimed as the Lord’s property, and be in all 
things devoted to his service, being marked or ascertained by special_provi-|q Rabbinical expla- 
dences and manifestations of His kindness to His peculiar people.””— Buch. |nation. 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 
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each ieedsahensuiinenee sien ee tie CREPRINGER NF weer. As Gimite ecot ees para» Bie) rhage cy, 


Iuiropuction. 


I. Title. Numpers, fr. the LXX. ’ApiOpol whence the Vulg. Numeri, of wh. our Numbers 
is the first instance of the trans. of the title of a book. Sometimes the Jews called it Va-ye- 
dabber, ‘‘and he spake,” fr. the first word of the Heb. ; but more usually they employ the 
fifth word of the first ver., Bemidbar, ‘‘in the desert,” as more descriptive of the contents of 
the bk. II. Author, probably Mosss (xxxvi. 13). Most of the reasons for the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch apply esp. to the authorship of this bk. In addition—1. The list of the 
stations is assigned to Moses (xxxiii. 2). 2. The characteristic blending of narrative and legis- 
lative matter sugg. a contemporary writer. 8, The author must have had a most intimate 
knowledge of Egyptian customs, etc.; cf. viii. 7 jf.; v. 11-35; xix. 1-10; xiii. 22. 4. Abun- 
dant proofs that the writer and his companions were in the desert. 5. Accounts of, and refs. 
to, places which cannot have been written subsequently to the time of Moses; cf. xxi. 18, etc. 
Ill. Period, 88 yrs. and 3 mos., 7. e. fr. 1st day of 2nd mo. of 2nd yr. aft. Exod. (i. 1) to 1st 
day of 5th mo. of 40th yr., when Aaron died (cf. xx. 22; xxxiii. 38; De. ii. 14). IV. Con- 
tents, the principal items treated of in this bk. are—the numbering of the Israelites, the 
appointment and consecration of the Levites to the service of the Tab.¢ the institution of cer- 
tain ceremonies and offerings, the marching to the land of Moab and the circumstances that 
there occurred (Pinnock). V. Seope, to transmit to posterity, for a perpetual example, the 
providential care of the Almighty over the Israelites during their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, and the temptations and murmurings there by wh. they provoked and offended their 
Heavenly Protector ; so that, at length, “ He sware in His wrath that they should not enter 
into His rest” — Ps. xcv. 11 (Horne). The wanderings of the Israelites, with wh. a consider- 
able portion of the bk. is occupied, ill. the providential care of God over His people, and His 
hatred to sin (Lytton). VI. Types of Christ. 1. The water fr. the rock (cf. xx. 11; 1 Co. x. 
4). 2. The brazen serpent (cf. xxi.; Jo, iii. 14). 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Horne.) 
PART I. — The census of the Israelites. 


I. Census of 12 tribes, and arrangement 
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II. Census of Levites, and appointment 
to their services............. lii. iv 


PART II. — Legal ceremonies. 
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* PART III. — From Sinai to Moab. 
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PART IV. — Plains of Moab. 


I. Plots of enemies; Balaam; idolatry 
of Israel, and punishment... xxii.— 

xXXV. 

ieee he second ‘Census loanccs 66s XXvi. 
III. Appointment of Joshua; regulations 
respecting sacrifices; partition of 
Canaan is cn. chess vier XXVii.-xxxvi. 
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(According to Keil and Delitzsch.) 


I. — Preparations for departure from 
Sinai. 

LPL DeACENSUS aretyoncrete coterie i.-iv. 

2. Spiritual organization......... v.-vi. 

2. Closing events at Sinai vii.-ix. 14 

4. Signs, etc., for the march..ix. 15-x. 10 


II. — From Sinai to Moab. 
I. From Sinai to Kadesh: 


Im beayinesSinai-e..s..oe eee x. 11-36 
2. Taberah and K.-Hattaavah....... xi, 
8. Rebellion of Miriam, etc......... xii. 
4. Spies and murmuring...... xili. xiv. 


II. Events of 37 years’ wanderings : 
1. Laws of sacrifice, etc........... 
2. Rebellion of Korah, etc. .xvi.-xvii. 5 
3. Punishment; Aaron..... xvii. 6-28 
4. Revenues, etc.. of priests, etc. . xviii. 
5. Law of purification............. xix. 
Ill. From Kadesh to Pisgah : 
1. Death of Miriam, and Aaron, etc. 
Xx.-xxi. 3 
2. Sihon and Og conquered...xxi. 4-35 


III. — Events on the steppes of Moab. 


i Balaamoe. Seas XX) SX X1EVe CD 
2ePhinehas-aass sc ctse oe e ee XXV. 
3. The muster of Israel........... xxvi 
4. Joshua; ete hess hier. sone XXvVii. 
5. Order of offerings......xxviii., xxix. 
Gethetorce of vowsaacaeeenre XXX, 
Ua Wat. ao SV LLGIAnNi Gesamte tae XxXxi. 
8. Div. of land bey. Jordan...... XXxxii. 
9. List of encampments....xxxiii, 1-49 
10. Conq. of Canaan, etc.... xxxiii. 50- 

xxxv. 34 
11. Mar. of heiresses...... . ... XXXVi. 


Chap. i. 1-16. NUMBERS. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—4, (1) tabernacle . . congregation, &. V., ‘‘tent of meeting.” A 
movable tent-temple designed for a wandering people.- first .. month, a 
‘month aft. setting up of Tab. in. . after, the interval being occupied with 
building the Tab. and giving the Law, etc. (2) sum, number, whence title 
of this bk. families, including the houses: of several fathers. polls, heads. 
(3) from... upward, efc., the former numbering? being for the purpose of 
collecting the atonement money, prob. this numbering was the more formal 
registering for military service of those who had been numbered bef. 
“According to the Jewish writers, sixty was the age when they were 
considered to be exempt from military service, but this is nowhere stated in 
the Scriptures.”— Bush. (4) with. . you, as assistant in this work of num- 
bering the people. head.. fathers, not necessarily firstborn, but some one 
noted for wisdom, valor, or other distinguishing trait. 

The design of this census.—1. For the organization of the army. 2. To 
manifest the Divine faithfulness. 38. For the promotion of order. 4. They 
are severally and distinctly numbered, ea. tribe by itself, th. in time to come 
it might be certainly known of what tribe and family the promised Messiah 
should be born.— W. Attersoll. 

The Israelites dealt largely in statistics. At all the great turning points in 
their histery a census was taken. This Book of Numbers owes its name to 
the fact that it records two census-takings ; one at the beginning, the other 
at the close of the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness. 


5-10. (5) Elizur< (God is rock). Shedeur (darting of fire). (6) Shelumiel 
(friend of God). Zurishaddai (my rock is the he (7) Nahshon/s 
(enchanter). Amminadab 9 (kindred of the prince). (8) Nethaneel (given 
of God). Zuar (smallness). (9) Eliab (to whom God is father). Helon 
(strong). (10) Elishama* (whom God hears). Ammihud (kindred of Judah). 
Gamaliel (recompense of God). Pedahzur (whom the rock delivers). 

Royal example of diligence.— When Lysander, a Lacedemonian general, 


brought magnificent presents to Cyrus, he was shown, and much admired,|p 


B. c. 1490. 


the census 
commanded 
to be taken 


a Ex. xxvi. 
b Ex. xl. 17, 
c Ex. vi. 14 ff. 


d Bx. xxx. 11 ff., 
the first number- 
ing had relation 
to religion; this, 
the second, to war; 
the third, 38 yrs. 
later in the steppes 
of Moab (xxvi) 
for the division of 
Canaan among 
the tribes acc. to 
the num. of their 
fams. (xxxili. 54). 
The num. now was 
603,550; then it was 
601,730 being a de— 
crease at the end 
of the 40 yrs. 


census 
officers 


e Nu. ii. 10; vil. 30, 
85; x. 18. 


f Bro.-in-law of 
Aaron (Ex. vi. 23) 
and ancestor of K, 
avid. 


the royal gardens. Cyrus told him, in answer to his inquiries, that he had 
himself drawn and entirely marked out the plan of the gardens, and had 
planted many of the trees with his own hands. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed Ly- 
sander with astonishment, and viewing Cyrus from head to foot: ‘‘is it 
possible, that with those purple robes and splendid vestments, those strings of 
jewels and bracelets of gold, those buskins so richly embroidered, —is it pos- 
sible that you could play the gardener, and employ your royal hands in plant- 
ing trees?” ‘‘Does that surprise you?” said Cyrus; ‘‘I assure you that, 
when my health permits, I never sit down to my table without having 
fatigued myself either in military exercise, rural labor, or some other toil- 
some employment, to which I apply myself with pleasure.” Lysander, still 
more amazed, pressed Cyrus by the hand, and said, ‘‘ You are truly happy, 
and deserve your high fortune, since you unite it with virtue.” 


11—16. (11) Abidan (father of the judge). Gideoni (a cutting down). 
Ahiezer (bro. of the help). Ammishaddai (kindred of the Almighty). (18) 
Pagiel (event of God). Oeran (affiicted). (14) Eliasaph (whom God added) 
Deuel (invocation of God). (15) Ahira (bro. of evil). Enan (having eyes). 


(16) renowned,‘ lit. the called of the congregation, probably composing ajp 


national council or diet. congregation, gen. meaning the entire mass of 
Israelitish nation, but sometimes its representatives. Aaron is said to speak 
to ‘‘the whole congregation ” (Ex. xvi. 10), which must refer to its represen. 
tatives. princes, lit. one lifted up, not necessarily bec. of noble birth, but 
by virtue of ability or heroic traits. thousands, &. V. marg. ‘‘ families.” 
Census-takers (vs. 16). —I. They were renowned men, Renowned, prob., 
for prudence and sagacity as well as faith. II. They were renowned rather 
than rich, not because they were rich. III. Such men always needed in the 
cause and Church of God. IV. The service of God the way to the highest 
and most lasting renown. a 
Example of diligence. — The Rev. T. Carter, one of the Puritan ministers, 
once came unexpectedly behind one of his acquaintances, who was busily 


g Ru. iv. 19, 200; 1 
Ch. fi, 10; Lu. if. 
22, 238. 


h Grandfather of 
Joshua (1 Ch. vii. 
26, 27). 


‘* Order is a lovely 
nymph, the child 
of Beauty and Wis- 
dom; her attend- 
ants are Comfort 
Neatnessgs, and 
Activity; her 
abode is the valley 
of happiness; she 
is always to be 
found when 
sought for, and 
never appears so 
lovely as when 
contrasted with 
er opponent — 
Disorder.’”’— Dr. 
Johnson. 


t Ex, xviit. 21. 


“Take a heretic, 
a rebel, a person 
that hath an ill 
cause to manage; 
what heisdeficient 
in the strength of 
his he 


that hath right on 
his side, is cold, 


engaged in his trade asatanner. He gave hima pleasant tap on the shoulder. 
23 


indiligent, lazy, 
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B. ©. 1490. 
inactive, trusting 
that the goodness 
of his cause will 
not fai] to prevail 
without assistance. 
So wrong prevails, 
while evil persons 
are zealous, and 
the good remiss.’’ 
—Jeremy Taylor. 


the census 
taken 


Reuben 


Gil Riso Hie Rd ope} 
8; Re. vii. 4. 


‘«The num. of the 
people was not an 
act sinful in itself, 
as Moses did it by 
Divine appofnt- 
ment; but David 
incurred guilt by 
doing it without 
the authority of 
God."’—Port. Com. 


b Ge. xlvi. 8, 9. 


‘“*Tf a man be en- 
dued with a 
generous mind, 
this is the best 
kind of nobility.” 
— Plato. 


Simeon, 
Judah 


Gad, 


c Ge. xxix. 33; xl vi. 
0 


dadGe. xxx. 10, 11; 
xivi. 16. 

e Ge. 35; 
xlvi. 12. 

Ff Ge. xlix. 10. 

g ‘Each is desig- 
nated by adding 
the name of the 
ancestors of his 
tribe, the people of 
wh. were called 
‘Ben t--Reuben, ’ 
* Beni-Levi,’--sons 
of Reuben, sons of 
Levi, acc. to the 
custom of the 
Arabs still, as well 
as other nations, 
wh. are divided 
into clans, as the 
Macs of Scotland, 
the Aps of Wales, 
and the O’s and 
Fitzes of Ireland ’”’ 
— Chalmers. 


xxix. 


NUMBERS. Chap. i. 17—27. 


The good man Jooked behind him, started, and said, * Sir, [am ashamed that 
you should find me thus employed.” Mr. Carter replied, ‘‘Let Christ, when 
He cometh, find meso doing.” ** What!” said the good man, * doing this?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Carter: ‘faithfully performing the duties of my calling.” 
—Oheever. Duty imperative. —The conservation of duty to the public ought 
to be much more precious than the conservation of life or being, according to 
that memorable speech of Pompeius Magnus. When, being in commissicn 
of purveyance for a famine at Rome, and being dissuaded. with great vehe- 
mence and instance by his friends about him, that he should not hazard him- 
self tosea in an extremity of weather, he said only to them, *: Necesse est ut 
eam, non ut vivam.” — Lord Bacon. 


17—21. (17) which . . names, i. e. the aforesaid. (i8) pedigrees, 7. e. 
traced their descent fr. the tribes of Israel respectively. (19) numbered, the 
Heb. means to inspect, review, so that it was not so much a new census, as 
one had been taken just bef., but a mobilization of fighting men in view of 
the speedy conquest of Caanan. in. . Sinai, see Ex. xix. 2. (20) genera- 
tions, efc., ‘‘ generations” denotes alarger number than “ families,” and 
‘‘ families” than ‘‘ houses,” while ‘‘ houses,” or households, comprised all 
the individuals pertaining to each.— Bush. all. . war, the fugitives fr. 
Egypt were to be the conquerors of Canaan. (21) those .. them, etc.’ at 
the next num. they were 2,770 less. Reuben, the firstborn, is the seventh in 
numerical strength ; placed first because the firstborn. 

Able to go forth to war. —I. Hitherto fugitives, henceforth warriors. II. 
All who were able, without exception, were numbered; no excuses, no 
cravens. III. Though able, they were not to go forth till the word of command 
was given. IV. Though able, it was God who gave the victory. 

Pride of ancestry, —The obscurity of Lord Tenterden’s birth is well known, 
but he had too much good sense to feel any false shame on that account. We 
have heard it related of him, that when in an early period of his professional 
career, a brother barrister, with whom he happened to have a quarrel, had 
the bad taste to twit him on his origin, his manly and severe answer was, 
‘Yes, sir, Iam the son of a barber; if you had been the son of a barber, you 
would have been a barber yourself.” An honest pedigree. — Dr. Livingstone, 
the famous explorer, was descended from the Highlanders, and he said that 


one of his ancestors, one of the Highlanders, one day called his family around 
him. The Highlander was dying ; he had his children around his death-bed. 
He said, ‘‘ Now, my lads, I have looked all through our history as far back as 
I can find it, and I have never found a dishonest man in all the line, and I 
want you to understand you inherit good blood. You have no excuse for 
doing wrong. My lads, be honest.” 


22—27, (22, 23) the . . Simeon, efc.,° third in numerical strength. (24, 
25) the . . Gad, etc.,4 Gad alone consists of thousands, hundreds, and five 
tens. This tr. stands eighth in numerical strength. (26, 27) the . . Judah, 
etc.,¢ of whom Shiloh was to come,’ and the most numerous. 9 

God keeps and guides. —In his address, ‘‘ Lessons from the Angelus,” the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond related the following incident: Two Americans 
who were crossing the Atlantic met in the cabin on Sunday night to sing 
hymns. As they sang the last hymn, ‘‘ Jesus lover of my soul,” one of them 
heard an exceedingly rich and beautiful voice behind him. He looked around 
and, although he did not know the face, he thought he knew the voice, so 
when the music ceased, he turned and asked the man if he had not been in the 
civil war. The man replied that he had been a Confederate soldier. *‘ Were 
you at such a place on such a night?” asked the first. ‘* Yes,” he replied, 
‘and a curious thing happened that night which this hymn has recalled to m 
mind. I was posted on sentry duty near the edge of a wood. It was a dar 
night and very cold and I was a little frightened because the enemy were 
supposed to be very near. About midnight, when everything was very still 
and I was feeling homesick and miserable and weary, I thought-I would com- 
fort myself by praying and singing a hymn. Iremember singing this hymn: 


««¢ All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring, 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 


Chap. i. 28—39. NUMBERS 


B55 


After singing that a strange peace came down upon me, 
night I felt no more fear.” 


” 


and through the long 


‘‘ Now,” said the other, “listen to my story. Iwas a Union soldier and 
was in the wood that night with a party of scouts. I saw you standing, 
although I did not see yourface. My men had their rifles focussed upon you, 
waiting the word to fire, but when you sang out, i 


“«« Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing,’ 


Isaid, ‘ Boys, lower your rifles; we will go home.’” Praying soldiers.— Dur- 
ing the progress of the battle at Gettysburg, a young soldier picked up a 
“*Soldier’s Prayer-book,” covered with blood, and soiled from the trampling 
of feet, and placed it in his blouse-pocket. Later. in the day he came to a 
wounded sergeant, who said, ‘* Friend, I must die ; Iam not prepared to die: 
can you not pray for me?” ‘‘ No,” replied the young man: ‘‘1I have never 
prayed for myself; and how can I ask mercy for you?” “ Young man,” said 
the sergeant, “‘I am dying! May be God will hear you. Pray for me, quick! 
Thave not long to live. Pity a fellow-soldier, and help him to plead for par- 
don.” At this moment the young man thought of the book in his pocket, 
drew it out, and found the prayer for a dying soldier, knelt by his side, 
and repeated the words. The sergeant thanked him, closed his eyes, and died. 
The young man hastened to other parts of the field; but everywhere he heard 
the voice of the dying soldier, ‘“‘ Pray for me.” The thought of praying for 
others, and not for himself, fastened conviction upon him, which resulted in 
prayer for himself, and his clear conversion. 


28—33. (28, 29) the . . Issachar, etc.,* the fifth in numerical strength. 
(30, 31) the. . Zebulun, efc.,> the fourth in number. (32) Joseph, a 
fruitful bough. Note the number, collectively, of the two tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. the .. Ephraim, etc.? (83) the tenth in order of number. 

Christian soldiers. —The story of the six thousand six hundred Christians 
comprising the Theban legion is, that having been led over the Alps by 
Maximin, they were ordered to sacrifice to heathen gods, and at the same 
time, informed that their work was to extirpate the Christians in Gaul. 
They unanimously refused both, and were ordered to be decimated. Those 
upon whom the lot fell rejoiced at this their great honor. Thrice was this 
repeated, when the tyrant, unmoved by such heroism, ordered a general 
massacre. The army was let loose upon the noble band. The Christian’sol- 
diers made no resistance. They threw down their arms; they were cut down 
with the sword, shot with arrows, trampled with horses, hung upon trees, 
till not one remained alive. Love of country. — Whatever strengthens our 
local attachments, is favorable both to individual and national character. 
Our home, our birth-place, our native land,—think for a while what the 
virtues are which arise out of the feelings connected with these words, and if 
you have any intellectual eyes, you will then perceive the connection between 
topography and patriotism. Show me a man who cares no more for one place 
than another, and I will show you in that same person one who loves nothing 
but himself. Beware of those who are homeless by choice ; you have no hold 
on a human being whose affections are without a tap-root. The laws recog- 
nize this truth in the privileges they confer upon freeholders ; and public 
opinion acknowledges it also in the confidence which it reposes upon those 
who have what is called a stake in the country. Vagabond and rogue are 
convertible terms; and with how much propriety may any one understand 
who knows what are the habits of the wandering classes, such as gypsies, 
tinkers, and potters. — Southey. 


34—39. (84, 35) the . . Manasseh, etc.,° the twelfth in order of number. (86, 
37) the . . Benjamin, etc.,/ the eleventh in order of number. (88, 39) the. . 
Dan, etc.,7 the second in order of number. 

Universal patriotism. — Patriotism, or love of country, is a sentiment 
which pervades almost every human breast, and induces each individual to 
prefer the land of his birth, not because it is better than, another country, but 
merely because it is his country. This sentiment may be illustrated by a 
variety of anecdotes. Many of the Swiss. on account of the poverty of their 
country, are induced to seek military service in foreign lands. Yet, in their 
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A preat chasm 
opened in the Ro- 
man Forum,which 
the sooth-sayers 
said could not be 
filled but by that 
which was most 
valuable to the 
State. Marcus 
Curtius, an emi- 
nent soldier, 
mounted his war- 
horse, and, full- 
armed, rode into 
the gulf, a noble 
sacrifice for his 


country. 


Issachar, 
Zebulun, 
Joseph 


a Ge, xxx. 17, 18; 
xlvi. 13. 


bGe. xxx. 19-21; 
xvi. 14. 


c Ge, xxx. 22-24. 
Ae xlviii. 8-14, 


Oy 


a 


Ephraim, the lar- 
ger tribe, as had 
been predicted. 


“*T fancy the prop- 
er means of in- 
creasing the love 
we bear our native 
country isto reside 
some time in a 
foreign one.’’— 
Shenstone. 


‘““The noblest mo- 
tive is the public 
good.” — Virgil. 


Manasseh, 
Benjamin, 
Dan 


e Ge. xlviii. 3-4, 20. 


f Ge. xxxv. 16-20; 
xIvi. 21, 22. 


a Ge. xxx. 5, 6; 


voluntary exile, so strong is their affection for their native hills, that whole 


xivi, 23. 


846 
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“The desire of 
wer may exist 
Dn many, but its 


ratification is 
imited to a few. 
The desire of 


superiority or of 
praise may be mis- 
directed, leading 
toinsolent triumph 
on the one hand, 
and’ envy on the 
other. Even the 
thirst for knowl- 
edge may be 
abused, but the 
desire of moral im- 
provement com- 
mends itself to 
every class of so- 
ciety.— Abercrom- 
bie. 


“*Tt must be owned 
that we are not 
able to account for 
the method of Di- 
vine Providencein 


regiments have been said to be on the point of desertion, in consequence of the 
vivid recollections excited by one of their national songs. A French writer 
informs us that a native of one of the Asiatic isles, amid the splendors of 
Paris, beholding a banana tree in the Garden of Plants, bathed it with tears, 
and seemed for a moment to be transported to his own land. The Ethiopian 
imagines that God made his sands and deserts, while angels only were 
employed in forming the rest of the world. The Maltese, insulated on arock, 
distinguish their island by the appellation of ‘‘ The Flower of the World.” The 
Javanese have such an affection for the place of their nativity, that no advan-: 
tages can induce them, particularly the agricultural tribes, to quit the tombs of 
theirfathers. The Norwegians, proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon 
their rix dollars, ‘‘ Spirit, loyalty, valor, and whatever is honorable, let the world | 
learn among the rocks of Norway.” The Esquimaux are no less attached to 
their frigid zone, esteeming the luxuries of blubber oil for food, and an ice 
cabin for habitation, above all the refinements of other countries. Such are 
some of the exhibitions of this universal sentiment in less refined nations. In 
a state of higher civilization, it becomes a more exalted passion, and is thus 
beautifully expressed by Scott : 
‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 


may instances; 
and whosoever is 
not abandoned of 
all modesty must 
readily acknowl- 
edge that it is 
reasonable it 
should be so ”’— 
Bradford. 


Asher, 
Naphtali 


the whole 
census 


aGe. xxx. 12, 18; 
xlvi. 17, 18. 


b Ge. xxx. 7,8; xlvi. 
24-27 


CiGX. Silicon 
Xxxviii. 26. 
“Including wo- 
men, children, and 
old men, together 
with Levites, the 
whole pop. of 
Israel, on the ordi- 
nary principles of 
computation, 
amounted to about 
2,400,000.’ — Port. 
Com. 


“The knowledge 
of warfare is 
thrown away on 
a general who 
dares not make 
use of what he 
knows. I com- 
mend it only ina 
man of courage and 
resolution; in him 
it will direct his 


As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there be, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.— Goodrich. 


40--46. (40, 41) the .. Asher, etc.,* the ninth in order of number. (42, 48) 
the . . Naphtali, etc.,> the sixth in order of number. (44) numbered, Heb., 
mustered, see vs. 19 above; in round numbers, units omitted. (45) all. . 
Israel, hale, vigorousmen. (46) were. . fifty,° on this basis the total census 
of the people may be approximately estimated. 

The first army of IJsrael.—I. Its number. 


One of the largest on record. 
II. Its material. 


None less than 20 years of age. All able, 7. e. healthy, 
athletic men. III. Its organization. Twelve divisions and these subdivided ; 
families, etc. IV. Its equipments. V. Its guarantee of success. ‘‘ The 
Lord saveth not by the multitude of a host.” 

The census of Israel. —Statistics show that, out of 10,000 inhabs. of any 
country, ab. 5,80 are over 20 yrs. of age. This is the case in Belgium, where 
out of 1,000 inhabs. 421 are under 20 yrs. of age. Acc. to the Danish census 
of 1840, out of 1,000 inhabs. there were in Denmark 482 under and 568 over 
20 yrs. of age. In Schleswig 4386 under and 564 over. In Holstein 460 under 
and 540 over. In Lauenberg 458 under and 542 over. According to this 
standard, if there were 600,000 males in Israel above 20 yrs. of age, there 
would be in all 1,000,000 or 1,100,000 males, and therefore including the 
females more than 2,000,000.—Delitzsch. Unchristian war.— The absolute in- 
consistency of war with the gospel was the prevalent belief of the early 
Christians. Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, quoting the prophecy of Isaiah, says, 
‘That these things have come to pass, you may be readily convinced; for 
we who were once slayers of one another do not now fight against our 
enemies.” Irenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, 167, discusses the same prophecy, and 
proves its relation to our Saviour by the fact, that the followers of Jesus -had 
disused the weapons of war, and no longer knew how to fight. Tertullian, 
200, indeed alludes to Christians who were engaged in military pursuits, but 
on another occasion informs us that many soldiers quitted those pursuits 
in consequence of their conversion to Christianity; and repeatedly ex- 
presses his own opinion that any participation in war is unlawful for believers 
in Jesus, not only because of the idolatrous practices in the Roman armies, 


Chap. ii. 1—9. NUMBERS. 

but because Christ has forbidden the use of the sword and the revenge of 
injuries. Origen, 230, in his work against Celsus, says, ‘‘ We no longer take 
up the sword against any nation; nor do we learn any more to make war. 
We have become, for the sake of Jesus, the children of peace. By our 
prayers, we fight for our king abundantly, but take no partin his wars, even 
though he urge us.’*— Orvine. 

47—50. (47) Levites, etc.,* the priestly caste have, in all countries, been 
exempted fr. military duty by custom : these were exempted by Divine com- 
mand (48, 49) for, etc., the Levites kept their own register, and the males 
were reckoned fr. a month old and upwards.’ (50) shall .-. Levites, etc.,¢ 
the duties of their office fully occupied their time. tabernacle of testimony, 
so called bec. it contained the Ark of the Covenant, within wh. were tables 
of the Law, called “tables of testimony.” 

Non-combatants. -— Principle of exclusion from the warrior class. 1. The 
Levites were the visible representatives of a kingdom which is not of this 
world. 2. On that ground David was rejected as the builder of the temple. 
3. The services of religion as needful for a people's well-being as the services 
of the field. 4. The true Christian minister is called of God to his work. 5. 
The work of the Christian minister demands his entire devotion thereto.¢ 

Preparation for duty. — The very heathen themselves would not admit any 
to come to their religious services, unless they were first prepared; as that of 
4Hneas to his father Anchises, upon his return from the wars, Tu genitor 
cape sacra manu, therefore they had one that cried out to the people, ‘‘ All 
you that are unclean and profane depart hence, and come not near us.” And 
shall Christians, then, who have learned better things, touch holy things with 
unholy hands or unholy hearts? — Spencer. 


51—54. (51) and .. forward, when a forward march was made the 
tabernacle wastaken apart and carried by the Levites. Levites . . up, mili- 
tary drill and duly would have involved neglect and disorder in the discharge 
of religious matters. ‘stranger, 7. e. one not of the tribe of Levi. shall. . 
death, a threat that was more than once fulfilled. (52) every... 
camp,’ 7. e. the camp of his tribe; this to preserve order, discipline, readi- 
ness for affairs. (53) but . . testimony,’ they were to be near the scene of 
duty, not non-residents. wrath, of God. upon. . Israel, for pressing too 
closely upon holy things. charge, care, custody. (54) so. . they, their 
prosperity depended upon their obedience.* 

The Divine body-guard (vs. 53). — The place of the Levites. Near the taber- 
nacle. Allaround it. I. To be near the sphere of their work. II. To pro- 
tect the tabernacle from unholy intrusion. III. To protect the people from 
the consequences of wilful or thoughtless familiarity with holy things. 

Order. — Order is heaven’s first law. God himself is the example of it, and 
by nothing does He bless His creatures more than by the steadiness of the 
order of nature, and the regularity of the seasons. What uncertainty is there 
in the ebbing and flowing of the tides? What deviations in the changes of 
the moon? Thesun knoweth his going down, and his rising up. Even the 
comet is not eccentric; in traversing the boundlessness of space, he per- 
forms his revolutions of fifty or a hundred years to a moment. And in all 
the works of God, what seems disorder is only arrangement beyond ur 
reach ; for ‘‘ in wisdom He has made them all.” — W. Jay. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood.” — Pope. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1—9. (1-2) standard,’ Heb. degel, this marked the division. The twelve 
tribes were arranged into four divisions, and each was distinguished by a ban- 
ner; comp. vss. 3,10, 18, 25. ensign, Heb. oth, one for ea. fam. far.. off, 
or over against: ab. 2,000 cubits.* (2) east, post of honor: fronting the Tab. 
Judah, the most numerous, headed the march ; a foreshadowing of the 
future distinction of Judah (see xlix. 8, 9) throughout .. armies, that 
is, in the order of their several bodies, like our brigades, regiments, etc. 
Nahshon, it will be observed that the men chosen to lead the tribes are the 
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martial spirit, and 
teach him the way 
to the best vic- 
tories.” —Fuller. 


the Levites 
excepted, and 
their charge 
aGe, xxix. 84; 
xlvi. 11. 

Db .Nu. iii. 15; xxvi. 
62. 

c Ex. xxxviii. 21. 
“*Keligion is for 
the man in hum- 
ble life, and to 
raise his nature, 
and to vut him in 
mind of a state in 
which the _ privi- 
leges of opulence 
will cease, when he 
will be equal by na- 
ture, and may be 
more than equal 
by virtue.’’ 
— Burke. 

d 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 


eNu. xvi. 23, 24, 
31-35; 1 S. vi. 19; 
2 Savi. 6. 1. 

f Nu. xxiv. 5, 6. 

g Nu. viii, 19; xviii. 
bl Ch. xxiii, 823 
2 Ch, xili, 10, 11. 
hPs., xix. 8,11. 
Religion is no more 
exacting than phil- 
osophy. Farfrom 
prescribing to the 
virtuous man any 
sacrifice that he 
could regret, it 
spreads a secret 
charm upon its 
requirements, and 
secures him two in- 
estimable advan- 
tages — profound 
peace during life 
and sweet hope at 
the moment of 
death. 

‘* Order is the san- 
ity of the mind, 


the health of the 
body, thé peace of 
the city, the secur- 
ity of the state. 
Asthe beams toa 
house, as the bones 
to the microcosm 
of man, so is order 
to all things.’? — 
Southey. 


arrangement 
of the camp 


the camp of 
Judah 


iSong. vi. 4, 10. 
k Josh. iti. 8, 4. 
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“Tradition appro- 
priates the four 
cherubic forms 
(Ez. i. 26, x. 1; Re. 
iv. 4), the lion, 
man, ox, eagle, to 
the camps of Ju- 
dah, Reuben, 
Ephraim, and Dan 
respectively; and 
this as to the first, 
has a certain sup- 
port fr. Ge. xlix. 


NUMBERS. Chap. ii. 10—24. 


same as those chosen to preside over the numbering, showing them to be men 
of preéminent distinction. (4) host, see i. 26, 27. (5) next, on the one side 
and under Judah’s standard. (6) host, i. 28, 29. (7) then, etc., on the other 
side, and also under the standard of Judah. (8) host, i. 30, 31. (9) all, ete., 
i. e. including in one camp the three tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun ; 
these three were all born of Leah, which made it natural that they should be 
mustered under one banner. these .. forth, the vanguard. 

An army with banners (vs. 2). —I. The banners of Israel: 1. They were 
numerous ; 2. They were the rallying points of the various divisions ; 3. They 
marked the camping ground. II. The standards of the church: i. One 
among us. Christ, an ensign for His people —(1) Centre of union ; (2) Leads 
on to victory. 2. One over us; the banner over us is love: (1) Teaching that 


9 (cf. Re. v. 5), and 
as to the third, fr. 
De. xxxiii. 17.7 — 
Spk. Com. 


the camp of 
Reuben 


place of the 
tabernacle 


a Ge. xlix. 8, 4; 1 
Ch. y. 1,2. 


b Ge. xlix. 5, 7. 


c2S. vii. 5, 6; Re. 
xxi.3; Jo. ii. 21. 


“We must have 


kings, we must 
have nobles; na- 
ture is always 


providing such in 
every society; 
only Jet us have 
the real instead 
of thetitular. In 
every society some 
are born to rule, 
and some to ad- 
vise. The chief is 
the chief all the 
world over, only 
not his cap and 
plume."’ — EHmer- 
son. 


the camp of 
Ephraim 


we go forth to peaceful conquests; (2) That there should be union beneath 
its sacred folds; (3) That every true soldier of Christ will be provided with 
provisions to recruit his strength, with medicine to heal his wounds, with a 
retiring pension to reward his valor. ; . 

The most prominent banner.— It is narrated that when, in the time of the 
Crusades, the lion-hearted Richard I. of England, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of France were jointly waging war against the valiant heathen, 
Saladin, a jealousy sprang up in the camp between England and Austria, and 
one morning the British banner was found lying in the dust on St. George’s 
Mount —a distinguished point on which it had long waved — and the banner 
of Austria was planted in its stead ; impetuous Richard, who was confined to 
his tent through severe illness, no sooner heard of it than he strode forth 
alone, and before the assembled hosts hurled Austria’s ensign to the ground, 
and caused the lion once more to take the prominence, remarking, *‘ Your 
banners may be arranged around mine, but must never take its place.” So 
may it be in our preaching. Let the Lion of the tribe of Judah alone have 
the prominence. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


10—17. (10) Reuben,* with his bro. Simeon, and the son of his mother’s 
handmaid— Gad. (11) host, seei. 21. (12, 18) Simeon, efc.,> see i. 22, 28. 
(14) Reuel, or Deuel, prob a transcriber’s error. (15) host, see i. 24, 25. (16) 
All. . camp, etc., 7. e. these three tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Gad. (17) then 
. . forward, etc.,¢ the meaning seems to be that on the march, 7. e. the set- 
ting forward, Judah went first, then Reuben, then the Tab. and Levites; then 
the rest. 

The vanguard of Israel. — I. The happiness of each in being in the line of 
march ; the honor of Judah in being placed at the head. II. Yet God was 
the true vanguard of Israel, who was also their rearward. III. The present 
leader of the church is the Lion of the tribe of Judah. ‘‘ Leader of Israel’s 
host,” etc. 

The tribal standard.— Mr. Harmer thinks the standards of the tribes were 
not flags, but little iron machines carried on the top of a pole, in which fires 
were lighted to direct their march by night, and so contrived as sufficiently 
to distinguish them from one another, This is the kind of standard by which 
the Turkish caravans direct their march through the desert to Mecca, and 
seems to be very commonly used by travelers in the East. Dr. Pococke tells 
us that the caravan with which he visited the river Jordan set out from 
thence in the evening soon after it was dark, for Jerusalem, being lighted 
by chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a round iron frame, fixed to 
the end of a pole, and arrived at the city a little before daybreak. But he 
states-also, that a short time before this, the pilgrims were called before the 
governor of the caravan by means of a white standard that was displayed on 
an eminence. near the camp, in order to enable him to ascertain his fees, In 
the Mecca caravans they use nothing by day but the same movable beacons in 
which they burn those fires, which distinguish the different tribes in the night. 
From these circumstances Harmer concludes that, ‘‘since traveling in the 
night must in general be most desirable to a great multitude in that desert, 
and since we may believe that a compassionate God for the most part directed 
Israel to move in the night, the standards of the twelve tribes were moveable 
beacons, like those of the Mecca pilgrims, rather than flags or anything of that 
kind.” At night the camp was illuminated by large wood fires ; and a bitumin- 
ous substance secured in small cages or beacons, formed of iron hoops, stuck 
upon poles, threw a brilliant light upon the surrounding objects. — Munroe. 


adGe xlix. 22. 


18—24, (18) west . . Ephraim, all desc. fr. Rachel. (19) host, see x. 82, 
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38. (20, 21) and, efc., see i. 34, 35. (22, 23) Then, etec.,2 see i. 36, 37. (24) All 
+ + camp, eic., including the three tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin. ? 
go forward, in Heb. same word as translated in vss, 9, 16, ‘‘set forth ;” Lit. 
means to break up. ; 

The sons of Rachel. —I. Divinely chosen to be each other’s companions. 
Natural ties not to be overlooked in the journey to the heavenly Canaan. II. 
The least strong numerically, this division had a safe place assigned to it. 
Divine care for the weak. III. Their protection and valor formed themes of 
grateful remembrance in Israel. Ps, Ixxx. 2. 

The order of gracious operations. — ‘‘ A discussion arose between some mem- 
bers of a Bible-class, in reference to the first Christian exercise of the first 
converted soul. One contended that it was penitence or sorrow, another that 
it was fear, another love, another hope, another faith, for how could one fear 
or repent without belief? Elder G , overhearing the discussion, relieved 
the minds of the disputants with this remark: ‘Can you tell which spoke of 
the wheel moves first? You may be looking at one spoke, and think that it 
moves first, but they all start together. Thus, when the Spirit of God oper- 
ates upon the human heart, all the graces begin to affect the penitent soul, 
though the individual may be more conscious of one than another.’” — Spur 
geon, 


25—31. (25, 26) the . . Dan,° ctc., seei. 38, 389. (27, 28) and .. Asher,’ 
etc., seei. 40, 41. (29, 30) then . . Naphtali,¢ etc., see i. 42, 48. (81) all. . 
Dan,/ ete., 7. e. including the three tribes of Dan, Asher, Naphtali; they are 
named aft. Dan, the eldest of Jacob’s children by the handmaids. ‘The col- 
lective encampment enclosed a large open square, in the centre of which stood 
the tabernacle. The position which the tabernacle thus occupied still remains 
the place of honor in grand oriental camps, and is usually occupied by the 
king orgeneral. * * * The Jewish writers say that the circumference of 
the entire encampment was about twelve miles; a statement which seems 
sufficiently moderate, when we recollect the hollow square in the centre, and 
consider the vast extent of ground required for the tents of two millions of 
people.” — Pict, Bible, ; P , 

The place of the Danites. — The Danites occupied —I. The hindmost place ; 
but what mattered the position, since they were as truly part of the host as 
were the foremost tribes. II. A very useful place. Stragglers have to be 
picked up upon the march, and lost property has to be gathered from the field. 
III. A place of danger. There are foes behind as well as before. Attacks 
may come from any quarter. — Spurgeon. ; : ws 

Power of example. —During the campaign of Julius Cesar against Britain, 
B. C. 55, at one time the barbarians rushed into the water to attack the invad-, 
ing fleet. 


B. c. 1490. 
a Ge. xlix, QT. 
b Ps, Ixxx. 2. 


“The body of man 
has many mem- 
bers; but there is 
only one spirit oc- 
cupying it. So 
the church has 
many members, 
varying in gifts 
and graces: but 
there is only one 
Spirit pervading, 
possessing, impell- 
ing the whole.” 


the camp 

of Dan 

ce Ge. xlix. 16,17. 
daGe. xlix 20. 

e Ge. xlix. 21. 

if Nu. x. 25. 


“The Church of 
Christ, which is 
partly militant 
and partly trium- 
phant, resembles 
a city built on 
both sides of a 
river There is 
but the stream of 
death between 
grace and glory.” 
— Toplady. 

“A Christian 
being only a trav- 
eler through the 
world, must ex-— 
pect a traveler's 


The Roman soldiers, encumbered with heavy weapons, hesitated tofare,—bad roads 


cast themselves into the sea, to contend, under fearful odds, tumultuous ®0™etim es. bad 


waves, and light-armed enemies. 


weather, and bad 


At this point, he who bore the eagle of thela¢c ommodation ; 


tenth legion, having besought the help of the gods, sprang into the water, but, since his 


crying, ‘‘Jump out, soldiers, unless you wish to betray the eagle to the ene- 


journey is short, 
and his city is in 


mies; I certainly, shall have performed my duty to the state and my com-'heaven, all his ac- 


mander.” His noble example was followed, the eagle saved and the battle 


won. 


32—34. (32). shore etc.,7 see i. 46. 
ren,’ etc., see ii. 1. . 
GB onsation of Israel in the wilderness. —I. Israel organized. God a lover 
of order. II. Organized in the wilderness. The desert and the wandering 
might have supplied excuses for confusion. III, Organized with purpose : 1. 
The association of the tribes in divisions ; 2. The locating of the tribes in the 
camp and on the march; 3. The results of this in training the people to habits 
of order and obedience. 


(83) Levites, etc., see i. 47. (34) 


tions, sufferings, 
prayers, and con- 
versation turn that 
way.’’ — Bogatsky. 


summary of 
the whole 


g Ex. xxxviii. 26; 
ie obra 


ANu. xxiv. 2, 5, 6. 
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B. ©. 1490. Probable plan of the encampment. 


**It is more to the 
honor of a Chris- 
tlan suldier by 
faith to overcome 
the world, than by 
@ movastical vow 
to retreat from it; 
and more for the 
honor of Christ to 
serve Him in acity 
than to serve Him 
in a cell.”"—M. 
Henry. 


If you have en- 
tered upon the 


greatest ofall Moses, 
journeys can it be Aaron. 
possible that you Priests, 

donot know by ex- 

erience whether 

tis begun? 

B. c. 1491. 
= CHAPTER VEE THIzeED: 

house of 

Moses and i—4. (J) generations, 7. ¢. the offspring of Aaron, the genealogy of the 
ay ; Levites, and the narrative of the events and transactions that occurred in 
Pa fe respect to them. (2) names, etc., see Ex. vi. 23. (8) eonseerated,¢ lit. 


“The over-secure| whose ‘‘ hand he filled;” 7. e. he filled their hands with duties by conferring 
and self-confidentioffice on them. — (4) Nadab, etc., see Le. x. 1,2. sight.. father, 7. e. under 
ee rn the supervision‘of Aaron. 

ontherockofGod's| Training for the priesthood (vs. 4). —Eleazar and Ithamar—I. Were 
promise, and/obedient to parental instructions, II. Were warned by the fate of their 
eres, paca jn|brethren. This Scripture gives, 1. An example of the widest difference of 
upon himself as/Character and destiny in children of the same parents. 2. An example of 


he who ventures to)wicked sons descending from a godly parent. 
go over a deep 


river without any So from the heights of will 

other bridge than Life’s parting stream descends, 

Shes SPOS OM: And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
This. fatal. dé- Each widening torrent bends, 

destructive sin, From the same cradle’s side, 

WE iye)e Vhe Vel From the same mother's knee, 
deviitendthe wate One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
of hell.” — South. One to the peaceful sea! —O. W. Holmes. 


5—13. (5, 6) bring . . near, etc., they were now to be initiated into their 
duties; it is to be noted that the priests were not always confined to the 
Levi conse- Levites, for we sometime read of ‘‘ priests and Levites,” and Samuel, the chief 
crated tothe priest, was not of the house of Levi. (7) they .. charge, carry out his. 
service of the instructions. (8) keep, take charge of. instruments, curtains, boards, etc. 
“Tabernacle (9) give, asservants and helpers. (10) they, only they, but in the disorganized 

condition of the period of Joshua and the judges, this was often violated. 
shall . . office, discharge priestly duties. stranger, by stranger here is to 
be understood those not of the seed of Aaron, and yet experience interpreted 
¢ Ps. Ixxvii. 51; cv it more widely ‘‘to all such as were called of God.” death, either by the 
- Lu. ii. 23; Ps.)magistrate or by God as in the care of Korah and his band (see xvi. 31 ff.) 
CAL 4 (11-18) and,° etc,, see Ex. xiii. 2, 12,15. mine, because Jehovah had saved 
18; He. xii, 23. | |them when heslew the firstborn of Egypt. 
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B61 


ton charge of the Levites.— Comprised —I. A formal introduction to the 
iest. 


IL. A strict injunction to obey him. III. A general indication of\,, 
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he Puritans 


uty, within the sphere of which personal duties were afterwards specifically|yisited their flocks 


stated 
Duty of consecration : — 


Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee, 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ‘twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. — Shakespeare. 


14—21. (14-21) number, special for Levites. fathers, if mother was a 
Levite and father of another tribe, the son was nota Levite. every, efc., being 
devoted to their office from childhood. (16) commanded, he was faithful in 
all his house. (17) sons . . names, see Ex. vi. 16. (18) Gershon, see Ex. vi. 
17. (19) Kohath, see Ex. vi. 18. (20) Merari, see Ex. vi. 19. 
Shimites, so called fr. their founders, see vs. 18. 

The ecclesiastical census. -- Note the circumstances in which it differed from 
the preceding census. I. This of one tribe, that of many. II. This in regard 
to three branches, that several. III. This in respect of religious duties, that in 
view of secular service. IV. This of all males from a month old, that from 
twenty years. The children all taught that from their infancy they belonged 
to God and were dedicated to a holy life. 

Sincere obedience. — A soul sincerely obedient will not pick and choose what 
commands to obey, and what to reject, as hypocrites do. An obedient soul is 
like a crystal glass with a light in the midst, which shines forth through every 
part thereof. A man sincerely obedient lays such a charge upon his whole 
man, as Mary. the mother of Christ, did upon all the servants at the feast 
{John ii. 5), ‘‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” Eyes, ears, hands, heart, 
lips, legs, body and soul, do you all seriously and affectionately observe 
whatever Jesus Christ says unto you, and do it. — T. Brooks. 


22—26. (22) those . . them, 7. e. of the Gershonites. (23) westward, see 
plan, p. 360. (24) Eliasaph (whom God added). Lael (of God, 1. e. created). 
(25, 26) charge. etc., their care included the curtains, cords, and textile parts 
generally. tabernacle. . tent, tabernacle here means prob. edifice as a 
whole; tent, the inner set of ten curtains, see Ex. xxvi. 1. 

Allotted duties. —I. They differ in importance, yet there was no vain 
ambition. II. They differed in labor, yet there was no complaining. III. 
They differed ir nature, yet were all undertaken with equal cheerfulness. IV. 
They differed according to the wise will of God. 

T he beauty of order in duty. — Linnzeus, the great Swedish botanist, observ- 
ing the beautiful order which reigns among flowers, proposed the use of a 
floral clock, to be composed of plants which open and close their blossoms at 
particular hours: as for instance the dandelion, which open its petals at six in 
the morning, the hawkweed at seven, the succory at eight, the celandine at 
nine, and soon; the closing of the flowers being marked with an equal 
regularity so as to indicate the progress of the afternoon and the evening. 


‘“« Thus has each hour its own rich hue, 
And its graceful cup or hell, 
In whose colored vase may sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell.” 


Would it not be a lovely thing if thus with flowers of grace and blossoms of 
virtue we bedecked every passing hour; fulfilling all the duties of each season 
and honoring Him who maketh the outgoings of the morning and the evening 
to rejoice! Thus with undeviating regularity to obey the influence of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and give each following moment its due, were to begin the 


(21) was.. P 


IV. Universal consecration of the tribe to the service of the tabernacle, |by hv use-row; 


their visits were 
short: they talked 
a little for God, 
and then con- 
cluded with 
prayer to God. 


coe does qt 
pect any gvod in 
us but what He 
has wrought in us. 


the ecclesi- 
astical 
census 


aDe. xxxii. 8, 93; 
s. cxlvii. 4; -Lu. 
Ril.i4 

The great abuse in 
the parable of the 
talents, was, that 
the slothful ser- 
vant knew his 
master’s will, and 
yet did it not. 

If you are a true 
Christian, you go 
about Christ's bus- 
iness as earnestly 
as if it were your 
own 

‘* Obedience is the 
performance of the 
commands of a 
superior.”—C. 
Buck. 


the census 


life of heaven beneath the stars. — Spurgeon. 


and charge 
of Gershon 


b1Co. xii. 6. 


c Ex. xxvi. 1,17, 14, 
36; xxvii 16; 


9, 
xxxv. 18. 


If God gives Him- 
self to us in prom- 
ises, we must give 
ourselves to Him 
in duties. 


If your being is 
from yourself, 
then you may live 
to yourself; but it 
is from God there- 
fore you are bound 
to live unto God. 
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B.c. 1491. 


the census 
and charge 
of Kohat 


oe vi. 2; Le. x. 


b1 Co. xii. 18-21. 


cEx. xxv. 10, 23, 31; 
xxx. 1. 


d Ex. xxvi. 31-33. 


‘*Duties are ours, 
events are God's. 
This retnoves an 
infinite burden 
from the shoul- 
ders of a miser- 
able, tempted, 
dying creature. 
On this _ consider- 


ation only can he 


securely lay down 
his head and close 
his eyes in peace.” 
— Blair. 


the census and 
charge of 
Merari 


the place of 
Moses and 
Aaron 


e€1Co. xiv 33. 


eX XV Lose 19, 
26-29, 37; Nu. vii. 8. 


34 = 22,300. 


Some think the 
omitted 300 were 
the firstborn al- 


ready devoted tu 
God ;. 


22,000, yet the 
. of vss. 22, 


others that 
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27—32. (27) Amramites, eic., so called fr. their founders; see vs. 19. These 
were given chief place bec. Moses and Aaron belonged to their family. (28) 
keeping . . sanctuary, these had the chief place and charge. (29) south- 
ward, 7. e. to the right, see plan, under Num. ii. 34. (80) Elizaphan, or Elza- 
phan,? this man was of the youngest family of Kohathites, and Heb. writers 
say that jealousy of Korah on account of this man’s precedence led to his. 
rebellion. (31) eharge, etc.,? the holy vessels. hanging,” the veil. (82) 
chief . . chief, the heads of these three fams. received directions fr. Eleazar. 

Second in order but first in honor. —1. Gershon, the firstborn. has to resign 
the post of distinction to a younger brother. II. The order of birth gives no- 
advantages in the service of God. III. Younger brothers may hence be 
encouraged. IV. Many families live in the names of younger sons. (Jlls. fr. 
biographies of the great and good.) 

Service for all. — There is something for all to do, but by different in- 
struments — one by his organ, another by his piano, another by his paint- 
brush, another by his sculptor’s chisel, another by his plough, another by his 
carpenter’s tools, another by his trowel —every man by that to which he is 
called in the providence of God, that he may give some expression to the 
inwardness that is waked up in him. There are rude workmen who have, back 
of their hand, back of their skill, a soul that is trying to express itself in the 
realities of life. This is the ordination which makes true manhood and true: 
genius. — Beecher. 

“‘ There’s something for us all to do 

In this great world of ours ; 

There’s work for me; there’s work for you, 
Heaven sends no idle hours : 

We have a mission to perform, 
A post of trust to fill ; 

Then rouse the soul and nerve the arm, 
And lend the lofty will.” 


88—39. (33) these . . Merari,¢ so called aft. their founders; see vs. 20. 
(34) numbered, etc., the smallest of these Levitical fams. (35) Zuriel (my 
rock is God).. Abihail (father of might ; 7. e. mighty). northward, 7. e. to 
left, see plan ch. ii. 34. (86, 37) charge, etc.‘ the heavy timber framework of 
the Tab., and court. (88) east, the headquarters of the leader and priests, 
in Script. the east has always the precedence because the sun rises there, and 
the sun has always been considered the most striking symbol of Deity. (89) 
pumibere etc.,9 Levi, though reckoned fr. childhood, by far the smallest. 
tribe. 

Shoulders for burdens—I. We have in the selection of the family of 
Merari for the heaviest work of porterage a proof of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. The smallest of the families of Levi (cf. vss. 22. 28, 34), yet 
containing the largest number of able-bodied men (cf. iv. 36, 40, 44). IT. A 
hint for us that we should lay the heaviest burdens on the strongest shoulders. 

The heart in the service of God. God marks how I speak, and how you 
hear, and how we pray in this place; and if it come not from the heart, He 
repels it as fast as it goes up, like the smoke which climbs towards heaven, 
but never comes there. Man thinks when he hath the gift,“he hath the heart 
too ; but God, when He hath the gift, calls for the heart still. 


round nums. are ‘ > [ The Pharisee’s. 
here given. ‘tThe|prayer, the harlot’s vow, the traitor’s kiss, the sacrifice of Cain, the feast of 
most prob. con- 


jecture is that as 

eb. letters are 
employed for 
figures, one letter 
was, in the course 
of transcription, 
taken for another 
of like form but 
smaller value.”??>— 
D. Jamieson. 


“Stern duties 
need not_ speak 
sterniy. He who 


stood firm before 
the thunder, wor- 
shiped the ‘still 
small voice.’”? — 
Dobell. 


Jezebel, the oblations of Ananias, the tears of Esau are nothing to Him, but 
still He cries, Bring thy heart or bring nothing. 
Contentinent in humble service. — 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in any thing, 
To do it as for Thee: 
All may of Thee partake: 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. — George Herbert. 


Chap. iv. 1-8, NUMBERS. 
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40—43. (40) number, i. e.. gather them together, so that they might be 
numbered. The two words ‘‘ number”’ in this verse are different in the Heb.; 
the first means to muster, to gather; the second has the idea of counting. (41) 
instead, etc., it was found that the numbers nearly tallied. (42, 43) num- 
bered, efc., there were 273 for whom were no substitutes, hence they had to 
be redeemed.¢ 

The redemptive relation of the Levites.—I. The number of the firstborn 
of Israel to be taken — total 22,273. II. In the place of these the Levites 
were devoted, their number being 22,000 (strictly 22,300, but 300 were prob. 
firstborn of Levi; and hence not reckoned for this redemptive purpose). 
Ill. The doctrine of substitution here taught. 

Illustration of redemption.—Some children had a beautiful white pet 
Jamb, which was stolen from them and sold to the butcher. The children 
discovered the lamb first as it was being led to the slaughter. They tried to 
get possession of it, but the butcher would not give it tothem. A gentleman. 
seeing the grief of the children, said, ‘‘ Give them the lamb: I'll pay for him.” 
‘The price was paid, the lamb was saved. This is redemption. The lamb was 
helpless: the children could not redeem it, but a generous man did. This 
is what Christ has done for us. 


44—51. (44, 45) eattle, the cattle not numbered; or exchanged head for 
head. (46) those, etc.,° see on vs. 48. (47) five shekels, this became the fixed 
price of redemption, see xviii. 16. shekel..gerahs, a shekel was worth 
54% cents; a gerah 23 cents. (48) money,° lit. szlver 1,365 shekels. the.. 
them, the 273, vs. 46. (49) them. . Levites, 22,000 (50, 51), see vs, 48. 

Redemption of the remnant of the firstborn of Israel.—I. Here are 273 
for whom no personal substitutes were found. II. But this remnant are not 
unprovided for: a money compensation is accepted. III. Hence the whole 
are cared for ; and all Israel representatively take their places in the services of 
religion. IV. What many did for Israel, One—Jesus Christ—has done for 
us. All are provided for. ; 

All things centre in redemption.— The whole system of things around us 
seems to me to be constituted with a view to redemption— which com- 
prehends the discipline and education of souls. The wilderness was there 
waiting, and all the physical order of the world. That was before man and 
was made for man. And it is all set tothe same keynote of struggle, toil, 
and suffering. There is not a bit of rock or a blade of grass—there has not 
been from the creation — which is not a mute memorial of struggle, wounds. 
and death. All things travail, not simply because man has sinned, but 
because the redemption of the sinner is the work for which ‘‘ the all” has been 
prepared by the Lord. When the Lord looked on from the height of His 
eternal throne, ‘‘to the habitable parts of the earth, and His delights were 
with the sons of men,” was it Eden which he looked on to with solemn joy. 
or Calvary? Was it glad intercourse which he foresaw with the loyal and 
loving children of Paradise, or sad, costly, but fruitful communion with the 
struggling, suffering children of the wilderness? Was it Eden, or Ararat, 
Canaan, Egypt, Sinai, Jerusalem, Calvary, and Christendom, that His glance 
comprehended? Was it the fruit of Eden, or the fruit which His tears and 
blood would win from these, that He then set before His sight? Man and all 
things were made in concert, to form part of the same great system, of which 
man’s life was to be the key-note, and man himself was to be the head. And 
the whole system, the whole structure of man and of the world, is molded 
to be the theatre of the redemption of the sinner. Notin Eden but there 
on Calvary. and in heaven, which is the child of Calvary, we see realized 
the whole idea of God. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


B. C. 1491. 


the census of 
the firstborn 

of Israel 

aNu. xviii 15, 16. 
22.273 is a small 
prop. of the num. 
of wale adults, 
the usual prop. 
being about one in 
four. But, Ex. xiii. 
1, 2, the law or- 
dered the dedi- 
cation of the first- 
born thence-for- 
ward. In this case 
the dif. lies in 
there being so 
many firstborn 
males in one year. 
The Divine bless- 
ing, and suddenly 
revived energies 
of a newly en- 
franchised people 
may acc. for it.” 


Levi taken in 
place of the 
firstborn 


b Le. xxvii. 6, 25. 
ed Pes i 18;-119' 
i. 4-7. 


““The work of re- 
dem ption will 
eventually clear 
up these two great 
truths, wh. some 
at present deny ; 
viz., that man is 
a _hell-deserving 
sinner, and Christ 
the one and only 
Saviour. 


Systems and 
worlds are moving 
through space in 
different direc- 
tions, and each 
one of them in its 
proper orbit; just 
so the whole body 
of Christians may 
be engaged in the 
various depart- 
ments of life, and 
yet all adhering to 
Christ, as a ceuftre 
of influence. 


If you are a Chris- 


tian indeed, your 
body is a spiritual 
temple, and Christ 
is the Shekinah 
th t fills it. 


B. Cc. 1490. 


1—8. (1, 2) sum, number, lit. take the head. of .. Kohath, who having the service 
charge of the holy vessels, take precedence ; for reason of precedence see note of Kohath 


on iii. 27. (3) from. . old,? a specific period in the prime of life. (4) ser- 
vice, duty, labor, office. the .. things, 7. e. their duty shall concern these 
things. (5) when .. forward, when the moving cloud gave the signal. 
Aaron, etc., the packing to be reverentially done by the priests: the prohibi- 


the setting 
out of the 
camp 


tion of any but the high priest entering the holy of holies, and that but once'd Nu. viii. 24, 
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vs. 4 * After the 
priests had 
covered the most 
holy things and 
made them ready, 
then only were the 
Kohathites to lift 
their burden. It 
appears, from a 
comparison of vss. 
16, 28, and 33, that 
the ministry of the 
Kohathites was 
superintended by 
Eleazar, aS was 
that of the other 
two families by 
Ithamar.’’ — Spk. 
Com. 


Xs clic, De: 
3 1. Ch. xv. 
2, 4,5, 12-15; Jos 
iii. 9, 11-18; 1 
xiii. 6-10. 


The area of duty, 
which is commit- 
ted to each of us 
by the sublime 
code of evangelical 
morals, is coufes- 
sedly larger than 
our scanty powers 
cap occupy. Ac- 
cordingly, one re- 
source only re- 
mains open to us, 
—to throw our- 


selves, with all our 
infirmities, on the 
Divine help ” — 
Bishop Shuttle- 
worth. 

Duties may be 


good cratches to 
go upon, but they 
are bad Christs to 
lean upon, 


he xxiv 2; Ex. 
exx od, 23-25. 


.v 1-11;_Ex 
A; )S<vi 19. 


“A> there is a 
foolish wisdom, so 
there is a wise ig 
nerance in not 
prving into God's 
ark, not inquiring 


NUMBERS, ‘Chap ‘v. g—20. 


a year, admitted of an exception when the tabernacle was removed. the. . 
vail, wh. cut off the holy of holies. (6) a.. blue, used for this purpose 
only. Rabbi Bechai intimates that this blue-colored cloth spread over the ark 
was an emblem of the skies which are spread as a curtain between us and the 
Majesty on high. — Bush. put. . thereof, only when ready for departure 
did the Kohathites approach; the staves were never wholly drawn out: the 
Heb. for ‘‘ put in” = dispose, arrange. (7) the . . bread, the corn required 
for this might prob. be obtained in the desert ; spies were sent into the land of 
Canaan (see xiii. 2 ff.) and brought fruit back, and prob. if corn were not 
obtainable in the desert, it was gotten in that way. continual bread, the 
old was exchanged for new every Sabbath. (8) off . . skins, or sealskins. 

Priestly care of the holy vessels. --1. The'holy things to be first cared for in 
marching. II. The priests themselves to attend to this. Learn — the essen- 
tials of religion to have the chief and first care of ministers of religion. 

Legend of duty. — There is a beautiful legend illustrating the blessedness of 
performing our duty at whatever cost to our own inclination. A beautiful 
vision of our Saviour had appeared to a monk ; and in silent bliss he was gaz- 
ing upon it. The hour arrived at which it was his duty to feed the poor of 
the convent. He lingered not in his cell to enjoy the vision, but left it to per- 
form his humble duty. When he returned, he found the blessed vision still 
waiting for him, and uttering these words, ‘‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must have 
fled.” 


9—15. (9) they . . blue, etc., the candlestick to be separately and care- 
fully packed. (10) bar, 7. e.a bier. (11) staves, see vs.6. (12) all. . min—- 
istry, prob. official vestments or utensils and vessels not elsewhere particularly 
specified. (18) take. . altar, thealtarto becleansed. (14) they .. thereof, 
etc., all things belonging to the altar to be packed withit. (15) when.. 
end, efc., and not before. The priests alone might touch; and they were to 
see that everything was finally adjusted. lest .. die, this to inspire a deep 
and habitual reverence for theholy things. burden,‘ the things to be carried. 

The bearing of the vessels of the Lord. —I. All to be carefully packed by 
the priests. JI. Then, and not before, the Kohathites were to approach. III. 
They were simply to bear, but not to handle. IV. All this to promote pro- 
found reverence for Him whom all worship: and respect for the priests who, 
alone, might touch with impunity 

Formal reverence for the sanctuary. — When Colonel Turner, a gallant cava- 
lier, was hanged for burglary, he told the crowd gathered round the gallows 
that his mind received great consolation from the thought that he had always 
taken his hat off when he went intoachurch. Performance of duty. —My 
duties are then upright with God, when they turn me into the very nature of 
themselves. It was St. Hierom’s praise of Nepolitan, that by his reading, and 
daily meditation, he made his breast the very library of Christ. This is the 
praise of a Christian, when he shall so hear that the word abideth in him; 
that it is, as it were, incorporated into him; when he shall so read as that he 
shall make himself a living epistle, so that the world may reap or gain in his 
life what he hath read before in the world ; when he shall so bless God as to 
make himself His praise; when he shall so pray as that every petition shall, 
as so many living veins, run through his practice ; when his duties shall be 
the fire, and his life the incense ; this is the only sweet acceptable sacrifice ; 
till worship is distilled into practice, it is but an empty cloud ; till duties are 
vital in our walkings, they are but dead performances. Lord, therefore let 
my pee receive life from Thy spirit, and let my walkings receive life from 
those duties. 


16—20. (16) Eleazar, the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the O. T., 
has, ‘“ And Eleazar, the son of Aaron, was bishop.” oil, etc .,’ see Ex. xxv. 6. 
(17, 18) eut . . off, etc.,° by exposing them to sin. ‘‘ Those who do not what 
they can to keep others from sin, do what they can to cut them off.” — Henry. 
(19) do . . die, a hint of owr being our brother’s keeper. Aaron. . in, into 
the holy place. appoint .. burden, ‘the Levites are to be warned that 
they do not each other’s work, as that the singer help not to do the porter’s 
werk, nor the porter’s the singer’s.”— Maimonides. (20) covered, by the 
priests alone. 

Unrighteous curiosity forbidden (vs. 20). — 1. Guard against curiously inquir- 


into things not 
revealed It is 


ing into Divine secrets. 2. Be humble, seeing that we are surrounded by mys- 
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teries, countless and deep. 3. Be reverent in all our inquiries into Divine] 8 co. 149. 
thmgs. Secrets lie all about us.—1. In the material universe. 2. In the}, formannas 
arrangements of Providence. 3. In the economy of redemption. 4. In the aod oainhes tte va 
character and contents of the future. His court, though 
Sinful curiosity. — Be not curious to search into the secrets of God; pick|"9t,,of His coun- 
not the lock where He hath allowed no key. He that will be sifting every OS ee 
cloud, may be smitten with a thunderbolt; and he that will be too familiar 
with God’s secrets may be overwhelmed by His judgments. Adam would|,,. 
curiously increase His knowledge ; therefore Adam shamefully lost His good-|,.007 o's"), de o¢ 
ness ; the Bethsemites would needs pry into the ark of God, therefore the|bidden fruit,which 
hand of God slew about fifty thousand of them. Therefore hover not about/still sticketh iu 
this flame, lest we scorch our wings. For my part, seeing God hath made me tbe mie orp 
His secretary, I will carefully improve myself te what He has revealed, and|sometimes to the 
not curiously inquire into, or after, what He hath reserved. —Cawdray. To|danger of his chok- 
each his own duty. — Every one has his own burden to bear. No one else then|!"8-' — Fuller. 
cancarry your burden than you. Seekyourplace. Take the lowest one, then 
assuredly you will come in time to the right one. The lowest place in the 
= Sata service is better than the highest among the ungodly (Ps. Ixxxiv. 
). 


21—-28.¢ (24) serve . . burdens, former refers to their ministry in Tab.|the service 
while it stood, and the latter denoting carrying of edifice and furniture when|of Gershon 
being removed. (25) curtains, the ten fine curtains that formed the inward 
hangings of the Tab. (26) all . . service, i, e. all that is to be done by them. /2,Ma., xxv. 14, 15; 
(27) and .. . appoint, the same Heb. word elsewhere rendered number, wh.| ~~" 


we have rendered muster. (28) under . . hand, 7. e. under the direction. |‘‘I could write 
Man’s lot chosen for him (vs. 27). —I. Every man has some burden tocarry. cone oar pri a 


II. Men would be choosers of their own burdens. III. If this were permitted|pious man, ‘“ when 
the effect would be disastrous'to the individual and to society. IV. God in|I wished God had 
His grace and providence settles all controversy. V. Let each man bear his|4one |, otherwise 
own burden. whic now see, 
Duties and events. — Duties are ours, events are the Lord’s; when our faith|had I had my own 
oeth to meddle with events, and to hold a court (if I may so speak) upon|W iil, would have 
d’s providence, and beginneth to say, ‘‘ How wilt thou do this and that?”|ischiet™ 
we lose ground ; we have nothing to do there, it is our part to let the Almighty 
exercise His own office, and steer His own helm; there is nothing left us but 
to see how we may be approved of Him, and how we may roll the weight of 
our weak souls in well-doing upon Him who is God omnipotent ; and when 
what we thus essay miscarrieth, it shall neither be our sin nor error. — Ruther- 


ford. 


29—33. (29) number, 7. e. muster. (31) boards . . thereof, the charge/the service 
of this family was most cumbersome of all,.so they had wagons, see vii. 8.jof Merari 
(82) and . . name, these articles were so numerous, and many so small, that 
an inventory was needed lest they become displaced or lost. “Do little things 
Helpers in small matters. —1. The pinsand cords might be regarded aslittlelas if they were 
things. II These little things were necessary to the completion and perfection of|great, because of 
the whole. III. Those who helped in these small matters rendered essential|{he majesty of the 
service. IV. Willing helpers in small matters to receive the respect of others.|/who dwells in 
Learn—1. Not to refuse helpin religion because you cannot do some greatithee; and do 
thing ; 2. The least good thing done with a willing mind shall not lose its ieee oe set 
reward; 8, Divine legislation respecting little things shows their relativeleasy, becauss of 
importance. His omnipotence.” 
The power of little things. — Little thing are seeds of great ones. Little|—Pascal. 
cruelties are germs of great ones. Little treacheries are, like small holes in 
raiment, the beginning of large ones. Little dishonesties are like the drops|*The most_ordi- 
that work through the bank of the river ; a drop is an engineer ; it tunnels a nk and pa ha 
way for its fellows, and they, rushing, prepare for all behind them. _A worm|mam’slife will oftea 
in a ship’s plank proves, in time, worse than a cannon-ball. — H. W, Beecher. Rho ae of his 
natu charac! 


It is little ; and his_ habits 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, than more impor- 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter beet tices halt 
Have their own season. ately, and some- 
It isa little thing to speak a phrase times seainst hie 
Of common comfort, which by daily use tiouae® Las 


Has almost lost its sense; vet on the ear Whately. 
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B. C. 1490. Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ’twill fall 
% eae Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
ace Loreena With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand ; 
thor, there eve To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
Co EE ONS to ees And shed on the departing soul a sense 
sean dane More precious than the benison of friends 
The basest of cre- About the honor’d death-bed of the rich, 
ae ee To him who else were lonely, that another 
Has Bees inning Of the great family is near and feels. — Talfourd. 


jenny and warping 

mill aud power-| 34—41, (34, 85) numbered, here mustered for service; hence the age. 

head: the stupidest|[n previous chap. they are reckoned fr. a mo. old. It will be noted that out 

of oysters has alof 22,800 Levites only 8,580 are fit for service, others too young, or old, or 

i el pe tereret otherwise disqualified. (86, 40) two. . fifty, etc., comp. the number of ea. 

Louse “to hola it/fam. with the work to be done by that fam. (41) all. . service, ali, ea. to 

in.” — EH. L. Ma-|\do something ; service, hence of working age. 

goon. Division of labor in the service of the tabernacle. —I. The work divided 
into three departments, and each referred to a distinct family. II. Each 
family consisted of working and relieving parties. III. The distribution of 
the work among so many made each man’s burden light. Learn —If each in 
the church, the family, etc., would do something —1. All the work would be 
done; 2. No one person would be overburdened. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 


Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. — Pope. 


the number 42—49, (42-45) numbered . . Merari, etc., by far the largest fam. and 

of Merari heavier work. (46-48) all, etc., ‘‘a num. wh. bears a just prop. to the total 

for service num. of male Levites of a mo. old and upwards.”* (49) every . . service, 
ase etc., the work and the worker adapted to ea. other. 

number of Divine regard for the work and the workers (vs. 49), —I. God would have all 

Levi for the work well done. II. He would have each worker in his place doing his 

service own work. III. It is for the happiness of a people to see the wisdom of God’s 


: way, and cheerfully take their allotted places. 

@ Delitagch: Spk-| Number and service. — By this diversity of number among the Levite fami- 

poor few  werellies, God sheweth His wisdom, saith an interpreter, in fitting men for the work 

these to the other|whereunto He hath appointed them, whether it requireth multitude or gifts 

tribe! God's por Co. xii. 8-12). It is reported that in Luther’s house was found written: 

least.” — Trapp. |fes et verba Philippus, res sine verbis Lutherus, verba sine re Erasmus, 
‘‘Melancthon hath both matter and words; Luther hath matter but wants 
words; Erasmus hath words, but wants matter.” Every one hath his own 
share: all are not alike gifted. —- Trapp. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


purification 1—4, that . . leper,’ not only were the chosen people to be a favored, but 
of the camp also a holy people. ‘‘ According to the idea which underlies the priest law, 

# leprosy did not typify sin; it meant sin. In no single place indeed is this 
ae ae jo directly affirmed. Yet the belief connecting bodily afflictions and calamities 
xxvi_ 21; 2 K. vii|With transgressions implied it, and the fact that guilt offerings had to be made 


3: Mk. ‘i. 40-42;\for the leper when he was cleansed.”— Exp. Bib. defiled . . dead, ‘‘ this 
Lu. v. 12-14. provision appears to rest on the idea that death was no ‘debt of nature,’ but 
‘© As an owl peeps unnatural, the result of the curse of God.” — Hap. Bib. 


at the sun out of a} Sanitary measures. —1. The importance of strict sanitary regulations in a 
bara pote eae camp of two millions of souls. Il. These can only be secured by enforcing 
80, likewise, some|individual responsibility. III. This to be urged on the highest ground — the 
Christians peep at|presence of God. Learn — 1. To preserve cleanliness in churches, chapels, 
Pole Ots ae wall slg eee og) i 2. plea an Fick ee rote ete: : God will not 
stand aloof, pink-|¢Well with those who are morally unclean and spiritually dead. 

ing and Winking: Skin diseases. —‘‘The Egyptian and Syrian climates, but especially the 
as though hel rainless atmosphere of the former, are very prolific in skin diseases. . . . 
oF God than the\Lne Egyptian bondage, with its studied degradations and privations, and 


h 5 F 
devil.” — Cawdray.lespecially the work of the kiln under the Egyptian sun, must have had a 
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See 


frightful tendency to generate this class of disorders ; hence Manetho (Joseph. 
cont., Ap. I. 26) asserts that the Egyptians drove out the Israelites as infected 
with leprosy —a strange reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narrative of the 
‘plagues’ of Egypt, yet also probably containing a germ of truth. The sudden 
and total change of food, air, dwelling, and mode of life, caused by the Exodus, 
to this nation of newly emancipated slaves may possibly have had a further 
tendency to skin disorders, and novel and severe repressive measures may 
have been required in the desert-moving camp to secure the public health, or 
to allay the panic of infection.” 


5—10. (5. 6) when . . Lord, an injury done to man is a sin ag. God. (7) 
confess, penitential acknowledgment. By doing this the penalty is dimin- 
ished. recompense, etc., the offender to make restitution. In case no con- 
fession is made, but guilt is established by legal process, the penalty is more 
severe. See Ex. xxii.1. (8) man, the injured party ; being dead. kinsman, 
to represent him in paying and receiving debts. let . . Lord,¢ ag. whom, in 
fact, the sin had been committed. The sinner not to be advantaged by death 
of the injured. (9, 10) his, 7. e. the priests. 


B. c. 1490. 


confession, 
recompense, 
atonement 


a Jos. vii.-19; Pr. 
XXViliy S13ic, Ps. 
xxxii. 5; Da. ix.4 
Ma. iii. 5, 6; 1 Jo. 


The sinner’s acceptance. -— In order to this three things were enjoined as neces-|" * 


sary. I. Confession. A humble acknowledgment of guilt in the sight of God. 
II. Recompense. 
tion. III. Atonement. 
the sight of God. 

Substitutionary restitution. — A coal merchant in one of our American cities 
was approached by a minister in regard to the salvation of his soul. The 
merchant declared it an impossibility for him ever to become a Christian. 
He gave as a reason his mode of business. For a long term of years, he had, 
according toa too general custom, given short weight. He had thus grown 
rich, and now felt the inconsistency of seeking religion without restitution. 
This was impossible: many of his customers were dead, others beyond his 
knowledge. The thought of the poor who had paid for coal they had never 
received rested heavily on him. He asked the minister if he thought the sub- 
stitution of a gift to the poor would be acceptable toGod. The minister 
advised him to try it. A large donation, more than equal in amount of his 
unjust gains, was accordingly made, and the merchant sought God in earnest. 
He was happily converted, and is to-day a prominent member of the 
church. 


Not till this was made was the sinner accepted in 


11—15. (11, 12) if. . him, conjugal infidelity. (18) neither .. man- 
ner, “in the very act.” ; 
or, etc., case of groundless jealousy. (15) then .. priest, together with 
witnesses if there were any. If she confessed she was not put to death, but 
divorced with loss of dowry. If not, they proceeded to investigate. 


very poor (see 2 K. vii. 1), suited to her suspected crime. no. . thereon, 
these being symbols of grace and joy. for, etc., hence the choice of offering. 
remembrance,’ the ordeal, apart fr. supernatural effects, being likely to 
result in exposure of guilt fr. confusion of the woman. But this was to bring 
it bef. the Lord, to be judged by Him. It also brought iniquity to remem- 
brance in- the minds of others beside the guilty one, bec. of its heinousness. 
Iniquity brought to remembrance. — Here a peculiar case is referred to, But 
of all sin it is true—I. That the presence of God is the place where sin should 
be remembered. II. That there the merits of the Saviour may be remembered 


too. III. That if iniquity be not brought to remembrance in the presence of 
God, and His forgiveness sought, it will, unpardoned, be remembered 
forever. 


Jealousy. —Of all the pangs of which humanity is susceptible, jealousy is 
the worst; for most frequently it is an effect without a cause —a monster 
engendered in the imagination of its victim ; and feeding alike upon its heart 
and brain, it withers the rose upon the cheek of beauty, dethrones reason from 
its judgment-seat, and gives the reins to passion; it is the punishment of Tan- 
talus without his crime. To the jealous mind madness would be a relief, and 
death a blessing; it takes a martyr’s pleasure in its torments, and adds to their 
intensity by the ingenious skill with which it adduces proofs from air-drawn 
nothings, adding fuel to the flame by which it suffers. Jealousy is a passion 
against which persuasion and argument are equally vain; the proofs which 
convince but tend to confirm its fatal error. 


As a test of true repentance the sinner was to make restitu-|?. 


barley sie Ex. 
a coarse and common thing, half the price of fine flour, and only eaten by the|xviii. 


c Le. vi. 6. 


d Le. x. 13; vii. 7- 
14; 1 Co. ix. 18, 14. 


“Tf we do not re- 
store that which 
we have injurious- 
ly detained from 
another, our re- 
pentance is not 
real, but feigned 
and hypocritical,” 
—St. Augustine. 


the law of 


(14) he . . defiled,” case of warrantable suspicion.|jealousies 


xx. 14; Le. 
20; Pr. vii. 
6-10. 
f Pr. vi. 26-85. 


g1K. xvii. 18; He, 
x. 3. 


eophe 
scr ibed 


been ill 

Bees romance 
wh. refers to the 
time of Rameses 
the Great. Inthe 
story one takes a 
leaf of papyrus, 
and on it copies 
out every word of 
a certain magical 
formula. He then 
dissolves the writ- 
ingin water, drinks 
the decoction, and 
knows in conse- 
quence all that it 
contained.” -- Spk. 
Com. 


rocess pre- 
has lately 
us. from an 
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NUMBERS. Chap. v. 16—31. 


B. ©. 1490. 


the oath of 
cursing 


aEx. xxx. 18. 


b Delitzsch, who 
adds that it was 
‘au allusion to the 
fact that dust was 
eaten by the ser- 
pent as the curse 
of sin, and there- 
fore as the symbol 
of a state deserving 
acurse. (Mi. vii 

17; Is. xlix. 23; Ps. 
lxxii. 9.)” 


results of 
uilt or of 
innocence 


c Ga. iii. 18; 2 Co. 
v. 21. 


Proverbs on Jeal- 
ousy: ‘‘Love ex- 
pels jeatousy.’’ — 
French. ‘“‘Love 
demands faith, 
and faith stead- 
fastness. It is bet- 
ter to have a hus- 
band without love 
than with jeal- 
ousy.”’ — Italzan. 


“It is said that 
jertousy is love; 

ut I deny it; for 
though jealousy 
be produced by 
love, as ashes are 
by fire, yet jeal 
ousy extinguishes 
love, as ashes 
smother the 
flame.’’—La Reine 
de Navarre. 


summary of 
law of 
jealousies 


d Je. xxiv. 9; 2Co. 
xi, 2; Ex. xxxiv. 14. 


16—22. (16) Lord, the supreme judge; to whom alone all secrets are 
known. She was arraigned at the altar of burnt-offerings, standing before 
the door of the tabernacle. (17) holy water,? fr. the laver nr. the altar. 
Holy because from the laver, which was a sacred vessel. earthen vessel, 
cheap and coarse, like the offering. dust, etc., ‘‘to impregnate this drink 
with the power of the Holy Spirit that dwelt in the sanctuary.”® (18) and.. 
head, ‘‘a sign of her being deprived of the protection of her husband.” 
hands, she, herself, was to make the offering. bitter water, so-called 
because it was fraught with conviction which brought bitter suffering. (19) 
gone aside, lit. goneastray from, etc. (20-21) thigh, etc., ‘‘ The punishment 
shall come fr. the same source as the sin.” rot, R. V., ‘fall away.” So also 
in vss. 22 and 27. (22) Amen, expressing her willingness that God should 
do to her acc. to her desert. Her refusal to take the oath would amount toa 
confession of guilt. 

The oath of cursing. — This old custom is now obsolete: yet oaths of cursing 
are not uncommon. I. The blasphemous imprecations of the profane swearer. 
II. The solemn asseverations of innocence sometimes made by the guilty in 


courts of justice. III. The dreadful consequences that must ensue from a 
profane challenging of the justice of God. 

Trial by ordeal. —In Africa when a man suspects that any of his wives have 
bewitched him, he sends for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go forth into 
the field, and remain fasting till that person has made an infusion of the 
plant called “goho.” They all drink it, each one holding up her hand to 
heaven, in attestation of her innocence. Those who vomitit are judged inno- 
cent, while those whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death by 
burning. — Dr. Livingstone. 


23—28. (23) book,’ parchment; or prob. a wooden tablet. blot . . water, 
the characters written were scraped off and the scraping put into the water so 
that the woman drank the words of execration. (24) drink . . curse, 7. e. 
causeth the curse to take effect if she is guilty. and. . bitter, 7. e. the 
shall work in her the evil and bitter effects of the curse. (25) take. . hand, 
the barley meal, vs. 15. ‘‘ The priest took the ministering vessel wherein the 
meat-offering was, and put it upon her hands, and the priest put his hands 
under hers, and waved it.” — Maimonides. (26) memorial, the part burnt. 
(27) the . . people, her sin being exposed they shall pronounce her accursed. 
(28) then .. free, etc., free fr. imputation of guilt, she shall return to her 
husband. and. . seed, the surest indication of Divine favor given to a 
Jewish woman. 

T he sinner a social curse. —I. Because of evil example. II. Because of the 
anger of God. III. Because of the violation of law, order, and decency. IV. 
Because of the offense to public sentiments of morality. 

Retribution. — The Emperor Charlemagne was desirous to have a magnifi- 
cent bell cast for the church which he had built at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
artist Tancho, who had cast one very much admired for the church of St. 
Gall, was employed by the emperor, and furnished at his own request’ with a 
great quantity of copper, and a hundred pounds weight of silver, for the pur- 
pose. Tancho, being of a covetous disposition, kept the silver for his own 
use, and substituted in its room a sufficient quantity of highly purified tin, 
with which he furnished a most admirable bell, and presented it to the 
emperor. The historian adds, however, that it being suspended in the tower, 
the people were unable to ring it. Tancho himself being called in, pulled so 
hard that the iron tongue fell on him and killed him. — Ranken. 

Unperceived approach of retribution. — 

There is no strange handwriting on the wall, 

Thro’ all the midnight hum no threatening call, 

Nor on the marble floor the stealthy fall 

Of fatal footsteps. Allis safe. Thou fool, 

The avenging deities are shod with wool!—- W. A. Butler. 


29—31. (29) this . . jealousies, by which adultery was discovered and 
punished. While this ordeal was practiced among half-civilized heathen, yet 
here it receives sanction of God, and the supernatural agencies become infalli- 
ble. (80) spirit, etc., 7. e. ‘*a jealousy so violent, as if it were carried along 
with a spirit: or some supernatural cause.” (31) guiltless, not conniving at 
his wife’s sin, nor harboring jealousy without striving to free himself fr. it.? 
this . . iniquity, 7. e. the consequences of her sin. 
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The jealousy offering. —Consider the wse of this law. —1. To show the 
importance He attaches to domestic morality. 2. To teach them that He was 
looking on and knowing their most secretsins. 3. To train them to cultivate 
a tender conscience, and to acknowledge its authority. 4. To restore confi- 
dence between husband and wife where it was wrongly shaken. 5. Though 
this custom is done away with, God is still the same, and will bring all secret 
sin into the light. — David Lloyd. 

The evils of suspicion. —If thou begin to suspect evil of another, the next 
thing is toconclude it, and the next to report it. This suspicion is a strange 
shadow, that every action of another will cast upon our minds, especially if 
we be beforehand a little disaffected towards them. Thus, very dreams 
increased suspicion against Joseph in his brethren. And if once aman be out 
of esteem with us, let him then do what he will, be it never so virtuous and 
commendable, suspicion will still be the interpreter ; and where suspicion is 
the interpreter of men’s actions slander and detraction will be the gloss and 
comment upon them. Indeed, suspicion is always too hasty in concluding ; 
and many times our jealousies and distrusts, upon very small occasion, prompt 
us to conclude that which we have thus surmised is certainly come to pass: 
and so we take shadows for enemies, and report that confidently for truth 
which yet we never saw acted but only in our own fancies. — Bishop Hopkins. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—6. (1, 2) Nazarite, a separated one. to .. Lord, voluntarily renoun 
cing the occupations and pleasures of the world, to devote themselves wholly 
to the Divine service. (3) wine, 7. e., strong drink made from any kind of 
fruit, like dates, efc., wh. tends to excite animal desire. any .. grapes, 
‘“‘a drink made of grape-skins macerated in water.” —Spk. Com. (4) days, 
etc., the vow was taken for a defined period. from. . husk, all appearance 
of evil to be abstained from. (5) there . . head,’ abundant hair denoting 
vital strength; the unshaved head indicated that all strength, etc., were 
devoted to God. The strength was not intrinsically in the hair. It was a 
symbol of subjection to God, as the long hair of the woman is a sign of sub- 
jection to her husband (i Cor. xi. 5-10). (6) he . . body,* whereby unclean- 
ness might be contracted. Death refers the mind to sin, and that which is 
pure cannot come in touch with sin without pollution. 

Total abstinence. — This vow of the Nazirite was—I. Voluntarily made. 
II. Limited to a set period. III. To be rigidly observed. ‘‘ From the kernels 
ever to the husk.” IV. To receive countenance from religious offices. V. 
But the Nazirite was not to enforce his vows upon others. VI. His vow was 
probably undertaken to correct personal defects, or for self-mortification. 

A faithful abstainer.—The Rev. Canon Wilberforce was once in the 
neighborhood of the London docks, in a little room as black as a chimney, 
but, through the preaching of the gospel, many souls have been born there. 
He asked if any would get up and say what God had done for their souls. 
An old sailor rose and said how bad he had been; felt that he was even a 
devil’s castaway ; but six years ago, in that little room, he was led to see 
that he was a great sinner, but that Christ was a great Saviour, and that on 
the cross was nailed every one of his sins. “I signed the pledge and threw 
away my pipe, and have been upheld by God, because every morning I pray 
that I may be protected.” Returning recently from Hong Kong, this old 
sailor had an accident and was badly scalded, and was very ill. When he 
‘began to recover the doctor said, ‘‘ You must take some port wine.” ‘‘ No,” 
said the old sailor, ‘; 1 am a teetotaller.” ‘‘ But,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you need 
it to strengthen you.” ‘ Doctor,” said the old man, ‘‘ do you think I shall die 
if Idon’t take the wine?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Then,” said the sailor, 
“‘when you get into the St. Katherine’s Docks, go round to the little room 
and tell them that the old man died sober.” But he did not die, and is alive 
to this hour to testify of the sufficiency of God’s grace to keep him. 


B.C. 149u. 


“The trial by red 
water, which bears 
a general resem- 
blance to that here 

rescribed by 

oses, is still in 
use among the 
tribes of West 
Africa.” — Spk. 
Com. 


vow of 
Nazirite 


his rules. 


a Ju. xiii. 4, 5; Lu. 
i. 15; Am. ii. 12. 


b 


Ju. xvi. 17; 1 S. 
a b 


cNu. xix. 11, 16. 


‘* A large promise 
without perform- 
ance is like a false 
fire to a _ great 
piece, which dis- 
chargeth a good 
expectation with a 
bad report. I will 
forethink what I 
will promise, that 
I may promise 
but what I will do. 
Thus I shall be 
careful in my 
promises, and just 
in their perform- 
ance. I had 
rather do and not 
promise, than 
promise and not 
do.” — Warwick. 


‘‘Unheedful vows 
may heedfully be 


broken ,"’— Shake- 
eare. 


7—12. (7) unelean, efc., 7. e. by touching, mourning or burying them ;|renewal 
duty to God to be preferred bef. heeding the strongest natural inclinations. |of yow 


the. . head, 7. e. the mark of it in unshaven locks; it was the crown of the 
Nazirite. (8) all, etc.,4 on no one; nor on any account must the vow be for- 
gotten. 


24 


(9) and. . consecration, touching the dead person when overcome|,; po 4. 
by sudden surprise or being near him when suddenly stricken. he. . head, |xvii. 15-19. 


1; Jo. 


870 
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B. c. 1490. 


Elizabeth Fry’s 
motto, the first to 
come to her mind 
as she awoke in 
the morning from 
her slumber, and 
the last as she lay 
down at night was, 
“What can I do 
for the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” 


We often omit the 
good we might do 
in consequence of 
thinking about 
that which it is 
out of our power 
to do. 


fulfilment 
of vow 


a Le. i. 2, 3. 


b Le. i. 4, 10-13; iv. 
82, 33; ili. 1. 


‘“* Temperance and 
proper diet keep 
the mind and body 
qniet > 


“Great men should 
drink with hurness 
on their throats ” 
—Shakespeare. 


summary of 
the law 


c Ac. xviii. 18; xxi. 


re 


Popish votaries are 
so far fr. the ab- 
stinence of Nazir- 
ites, that they eat 
of the best, and 
drink of the sweet- 
est; the most gen- 
erous wine in Lou- 
vain and Paris is 
known by the 
name of Vinum 
Theologicum, the 
divines, those Sor- 
bonists, do so 
whiff it off.”— 
Trapp. 


‘* His life is paral- 
lel’d e’en with the 
stroke and line of 
his great justice ; 


shall not be excused on the ground of accident. (10) bring, ete., see on Le 
xv. 14, 15, 29 f. (11) shall.. day, consecrate it to God afresh. (12) tres- 
pass.. offering, proper offering for involuntary sins. days. . lost, they | 
were to fall out of the reckoning: 7. e. the days of separation were to begin 
afresh. 

Unexpected defilement.—1. Let godly men watch and pray lest they be 
ensnared by temptation and fall into sin. ‘‘ Be sober, be vigilant,” etc. 2. 
Let those who, in an unguarded hour, have fallen into sin be encouraged 
to return penitently unto God through Jesus Christ. 

Good works will not save.— ‘‘ God,” said a minister to a little boy who stood 
watching a caterpillar spinning a very beautiful cocoon. ‘‘God_ sets that 
little creature a task to do, and diligently and skillfully he does it; and so 
God gives us work to perform in His name and for His sake. But were the 
insect to remain satisfied forever in the silken ball that he is thus weaving, 
it would only become his tomb. No; forcing a way through it, and not 
resting in it, will the winged creature reach sunshine and air. He must 
leave his own work behind, if he would soar and shine in freedom and joy. 
And so it is with the Christian. If he rests in his own work, whatever that 
may be, he is dead to God and lost to glory ; he is making of what he may 
deem virtues a barrier between himself and his Saviour.” 


18—17. (13) when.. fulfilled, 7. e. the time for wh. he had taken the 
vow. The original law contemplated a vow for a certain period, not for life. 
(14) and... offering, etc.,’ the design of them is well expressed by Patrick : 


‘* A burnt-offering, as an acknowledgment of God’s sovereign dominion. A 
sin-offering, imploring pardon for any omissions of which he might have 
been guilty during his vow; and a peace-offering, in thankfulness to God, 
who had given him grace both to make, and to keep, and to fulfil this vow ” 
(15) meat, etc., see Le. ii. 1, 2. (16) sin, etc., the most sanctified times are 


not without sin. (17) meat, etc., see vs. 15. 
Self-offering.— 

Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 
Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 
Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and “‘ beautiful” for Thee. 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever only, ALL for Thee.— F. R. Havergal. 


18—21. at... tabernacle, that it might be publicly known that he had 
completed kis vow. hair. . fire,“ not the fire of the altar, but the fire 
under the pot in which the peace-offering was boiled. (19)the . . ram, the left 
shoulder. hands, etc., to teach the duty of practical gratitude. (20) after. . 
wine, being fully absolved from his vow. (21) beside . . get, in addition to 
what the law required, he was to present freewill offerings acc. to his means. 
‘‘ In addition to the possible cost of repeated cleansings which might be need- 
ful during the period of separation, the expense of those offerings must have 
been to many in a humble station almost prohibitory. We cannot help con- 
cluding that under this law, at whatever time it prevailed, Naziritism became 
the privilege of the more wealthy. Those who took the vow under the 
appointed conditions must have formed a kind of puritan aristocracy.” — 
Exp Bib. 

Nazirite spirit. — Vows of abstinence have, of course, been common among 
all religions. Mingled with much of superstition, self-will and pride, they 
have sprung in the main from noble impulses and yearnings after a higher 
life, prompted by the Holy Spirit of God ; and it may be said with some con- 
fidence, that in spite of all reproaches (deserved or undeserved), such volun- 
tary vows of abstinence have done more than anything else to save religion 
from becoming an unreal profession. Hair offerings, on the other hand, 
springing froma simple and natural sentiment, have been common enough 
amongst the heathen. Compare the sacred lock of Achilles (‘ Iliad,” xxiii. 142, 


sqq.), and_the various use of the tonsure in pursuance of vows among the 
ancient Egyptians (Herod., ii. 65) and amongst modern Mahomedans and 
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Christians. The physical fact on which all these hair offerings rest is that the 
hair is the only portion of oneself which can be conveniently detached and 
presented. 

The Christian. Nazirites.— There is room and need in the Christian church 
not only for men separated by the authority and call of the church to official 
service, but for men also who are moved to separate themselves to free and 
unofficial service. Robert Haldane of Airthrey was not an ordained minister, 
never held a pastoral charge, never administered the sacraments, yet he 
devoted his whole time and wealth to the cause of Christ. Selling Airthrey 
castle, he purchased a mansion-house where he could live at less expense, and 
he thenceforward lived for the diffusion of truc religion at home and abroad. 
Blessed be God, Mr. Haldane was not singular in this sort of separation. It 
answers exactly, under the Christian and spiritual dispensation, to the separa- 
tion of the Nazirite under the law. Without doubt men and women separated 
thus to God will have a great ete to play in the victorious progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ. It should be the constant prayer of the church that 
Christ would of her young men, raise up not only prophets (he is doing that), 
but Nazirites also. 


22—27. (23) wise . . bless,* this shall be the formula of the priestly bene- 
diction. Heb. writers say that as the word Lord (Jehovah) in this benedic- 
tion is differently printed each time, some mystery is concealed in it, which 
might have reference to the trinity. (24) thee,’ Israel collectively. (25) 
make .. shine,’ behold with approving smile. be. . thee, grant the 
proofs of His special favor. (26) lift . . thee,? look upon thee with thought- 
fulness, love, sympathy, etc. and. . peace,’ tranquillity of heart and life, 
It is a striking fact that the distinctive ideas conveyed in the three portions of 
the blessing — preservation, enlightenment, peace— bear a relation by no 
means fanciful, to the work of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. — 
Exp. Bib. (27) put . . Israel,’ in this three-fold way it was to be pronounced 
as the source of blessing and seal of covenant relation. and. . them,? 7. e. 
I will ratify the blessing so pronounced. 

The significant form of the benediction. —(1) The triple use of the sacred 
Name is significant. (2) The use of the singular number in reference to the 
subjects of the blessing is significant. ‘‘ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee,” 
etc. Six times we have the pronoun in the singular number. May we not 
take it as indicating the regard of God for the individual? 

Valued because of the giver.— When the soldiers returned from that great 
succession of blunders, the Crimean War, those who had specially distin- 
guished themselves were marshaled in a line to receive the crosses or medals 
which rewarded their valorous merit from the Queen. As she passed along 
the lineshe took the decorations one by one from a salver carried by her side 
and pinned it to the breast of the happy recipient, As she was pinning one 
on it slipped from her hand and fell to the ground. A little girl who was 
near, picked it up and was proceeding to pin it on the soldier’s breast, when 
he stepped a pace back and said, ‘‘ No; I do not value that piece of metal. It 
is the hand which bestows it I value.” So with the gifts which God give us 
here, though they are of themselves of priceless value, yet even more precious 
is the knowledge that they are bestowed by our heavenly Father. 

Who are the blessed ? — 

Who are the blest? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scatter’d joy for more than custom’s sake — 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed ; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease — 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peace : 
They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 
Teachers of truth and ministers of love ; 
Love for all moral power — all mental grace — 
Love for the humblest of the human race — 
Love for that tranquil joy that virtue brings — 
Love for the Giver of all goodly things ; 
True followers of that soul-exalting plan 
Which Christ laid down to bless and govern man : 
They who can calmly linger at the last, 
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he doth with holy 
abstinence subdue 
that in himself 
which he spurs on 
his power to quali- 
fy in others.’’— 
Shakespeare. 


the priestly 
benediction 


@1 Ch xxxiil, 133 
Le. ix. 22. 


b Ps. v. 12; exv.123 
exxxiv. 3; cxxvili. 
3; Pr. x. 22. 


c Da. ix. 17; Ps. 
xxxi. 16; xxx. 7; 2 
Co. iv. 


@ Ps. Ixxxix. 15; iv. 
6; xvi. 11. 


e Ps .xxix. 11; Is. 
xxvi. 8; Jo. xiv. 
1;2Th. iii. 16; Ph 
iv. 6, 7% 


De xxviii. 10; Da. 
ix. 19. 


Acc. to Maimon- 
ides the Sacred 
Name has never 
been used even in 
the solemn bene- 
diction of the 
sanctuary since the 
days of Simon the 
Just. 


ee i. 3-5; Ga, 
ii. 14; Ep. ii. 19, 


rinces’ of- 
ering for 
the taber- 
nacle 


a Ex. xi. 2; Le. viii. 
10, 11. 


b Nu. i. 4-16. 


“¢Of Thine own 
we offer unto 
Thee,’ said Jus- 
tinian, when he 
had offered up, in 
the temple of So- 
phia, at Constan- 
tinople, a  com- 
munion table that 
had in it, said the 


author, all the 
riches of land or 
sea.”—Trapp. 


‘* In defiance of all 
the torture, of all 
the might, of 
all the malice, of 
the world, the 
liberal man_ will 
ever be rich; for 
God's providence 
is his estate, 
God's wisdom and 
power are his 
defense, God’s 
love and 
are his 
and - 
is his security. ’’ — 
Dr. Barrow. 


distribution 
of the 


‘you’d think he would give all he is worth.” 


princes’ 
offering 


c Nu. iv. 25. 
d Nu. iv. 31,'82. 


princes’ 
offering for the 
altar 


e1Ch. xxix. 6-10, 
13-16. 


fEa. prince of- 
fered (1) a@ silver 
dish, Ex. xxv. 29; 
(2) a silver bowl; 
(3) a@ goiden spoon, 
Ex. xxv. 29; (4) a 
bullock,a ram, and 
a sheep for a 
burnt-offering ; (5) 
a goat for a sin- 
offering; (&) two 
oxen, five rams, 
five he-goats, and 
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Survey the future, and recail the past ; 
And with that hope which triumphs over pain, 
Feel well assured they have not lived in vain ; 
Then wait in peace their hour of final rest : — 
These are the only blest !— Prince. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1—5. (1) on. . that,¢ Jit. at the time that. anointed it, with oil, see Ex. 
xxx. 28-28. (2) princes, etc.,’ as examples to the rest: acc. to their means. 
Perhaps the same men spoken of in ch. i. (8) before . . Lord, bef. the door 
of the tab. wagons, prob. litters. and. . oxen, two to ea. litter: one bef. 
and one behind. for. . OX, 7. €. ea. prince presented an ox. they .. tab- 
ernacle, a voluntary offering. (4) Lord . . Moses, who might hesitate to 
employ animals in work to wh. men had been appointed. The targum of 
Palestine stated that Moses at first was unwilling to receive them. (5) that 

. . congregation, thus those who, not being Levites, were not permitted to 
work at the tab. themselves, would help those who did the work. to.. 
service, i.e. according as every one had a greater or less burden to carry. 

Conscientious reception and use of gifts for religious purposes. —I. They 
who hold the most honorable positions should be most liberal in contributions 
to worthy objects. II. Great influence involves great obligation. 

Prayer as a gauge of liberality.— A gentleman canvassing for an important 
benevolent enterprise was about to call on a certain wealthy professor of 
religion who was more devout than generous. Ignorant of this fact, he asked 
his last contributor how much he thought the man would give. ‘I don’t 
know,” was the reply; ‘“‘if you could hear him pray you’d think he 
would give all he is worth.” The collector called on the rich man, and to his 
surprise received a flat refusal. As he was taking his leave, it occurred to 
him to repeat what he had been told. ‘I askeda man,” said he, ‘‘ how much 
you would probably give, and he replied, ‘If you could hear that man pray, 
The rich man’s head dropped, 
and his eyes filled with tears. He took out his pocket-book and handed his 
visitor a liberal contribution. 


6—9. (7) two, etc.,° the hangings, etc., not being cumbrous or heavy. 
four, etc.,¢ they having charge of the heavier portions. (9) because, etc., 
seeon Nu. iv. 15. upon .. shoulders, because of the greater honor and 
dignity of the ark and the law contained init. A springless wagon might 
injure it. 

Considerate distribution. —I. It was due to the givers that the best use 
possible should be made of their presents. II. It was due to the recipients 
that the gifts should be wisely distributed. III. It was due to God that by 
the use of offerings to His glory the service of His house should be most 
effectively aided. 


(8) 


10, 11. (10) and, etc.,* encouraged by the acceptance of one offering, they 
presented another, thus showing their generosity. offering .. altar, ‘‘The 
occasion must have been one of great and striking solemnity, and, from the 
account here given, reminding us strongly of the annual festival of Nurooz in 
Persia, when the king sits in great state and glory, with the nobles of his 
court attending in their most gorgeous attire, and thus receives in succession 
a long series of costly offerings from his princes. — Pict. Bib. (11) each . . 
day, hence the presentation lasted twelve days: this fr. the nature and 
quantity of the gifts.’ for .. altar, not in the sense of being dedicated for 
the first time, for seven days had been spent in that ceremony. It had been 
set apart and sanctified, but now for the first time used. 

The princes’ offering. —I. They all offered. II. They all offered alike. III. 
They all offered things suitable and valuable. IV. They all offered on the 
day and in the order appointed by God. 

Reasons for not giving to God. — A voluntary collector for one of the great 
benevolent interests of the day called lately, in pursuance of his duty, upon 
a gentleman with whom he was acquainted, a business man and a Christian, 


five sheep for a 
peace-offering 


but one who had hitherto excused himself from making liberal contributions 
on the plea that he ‘‘ could not afford it.” This plea, from a man of undoubted 
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wealth, had probably seemed almost incredible to our friend the collector ; 
but as he now sat in view of the sumptuous suite of parlors, awaiting the 
Seronee of their proprietor, the truth flashed upon him. He felt that the 
plea had been sincere ; the explanation was before him. On the gentleman’s 
entrance, he mentioned the errand on which he had come, adding, * But I 
see, sir, that you really cannot afford it, and I cannot think of presenting any 
claim upon you. Such a scale of expenditure as I see indicated by everything 
around me, can indeed leave you little, if anything, to spare for the cause of 
Christ. I must look elsewhere for support to our operations. Good morning, 
sir!” The collector left, but the arrow he had lodged did not. It was not 
long before the rich steward sought him with acknowledgements for the cut- 
ting reproof, which had made a profound and abiding impression upon his 
conscience. He had made up his mind that he could afford to give, and could 
not afford to squander. He presented the collector a cheque for £200, with 
the assurance that the style of his household should be no longer a scandal nor 
an incumbrance to his piety. — Arvine. 


12—14. (12) Nahshon,- see i. 7. It will be noticed that in every other 
instance in this chapter, the title ‘‘ prince” is pretixed to the name of the 

rson designated ; here omitted because the distinction of offering first is 
itself an indication of superiority. (13) charger, dish. weight, etc.,’ ab. 44 
Ibs. (14) spoon,‘ or cup, a vessel holding incense, called a spoon from its con- 
cavity. 

Egyptian spoons. — In all aoapeuae se the spoons here offered are analogous 
to those so frequently depicted on the Egyptian temples as borne in the hands 
of the king. Made of some precious metal in the shape of an outstretched 
arm, the hand forming the bowl, these spoons, filled either with a vase of 
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“Tt is another's 
fault if he be un- 
grateful ; butit is 
mine if J do not 
give. To find one 
thankful, I will 
oblige a great 
many that are not 
so.’’ — Seneca 


Nahshon 

a Le. fii. 23, 32. 

b Ex. xxx. 13. 

c Ex. xxx, 34, 35 


Charger. Ma. xiv. 
8; Mk. vi. 25. 


~ 


“A charger, or 
reat platter, 


burning incense or a terra-cotta cone, emblematic of a mountain, were pre- 
sented in symbolic adoration to Amun Ra, the supreme, or Osiris, Kneph, and 
Chonso, the primary gods of Egypt. Nor is it unlikely that the spoons dedi- 
cated by the princes were part of the fear-extorted gifts of their oppressors on 
the terrible eve of the exodus. — Bib. Treas. 


15—17. (15) one, etc.; see Le. 1. 2. (16) one, etc., see Le. iv. 28. (17) and, 
ete., see Le. iii. 1. 

Ways of giving to God, — There is a pompous way of giving. There is giv- 
ing such that everybody is attracted to see it. It is made to be a great thing. 
A man comes and asks you to contribute something to this or that worthy 
cause. You put yourself in such an attitude that he is obliged to work his 
way by degrees. Sohe reminds you of how many good traits you may have, 
and plays upon your vanity. You smile, and become more and more placated. 
He pats you and flatters you; and at last brings you into a state into which 
you say, ‘“‘ Well,I don’t know but I will.” and you give your gift. But 
the injunction of the Apostle is that everybody that gives shall give with sim- 
plicity. What is giving with simplicity? Why, it is giving just as if giving 
was so natural that when a man gave he did not think of changing his 
countenance, his manners or his air at all; but did it quietly, easily, beauti- 
fully. When you are going around for proper help, some men give so that 
you are angry every time you ask them to contribute. They give so that 


wherein meat is 
carved.” — Mazo- 
nomum. 


**4 crown is safer 
kept by, benefits 
than arms; these 
will silence the 
arking tongue. 
Gifts are the great- 
est usury, because 
a two-fold retribu- 
tion is an urged 
effect that a noble 
mind prompts us 
to; and it is said 
we pay the most 
for what is given 
us.” — J Beau- 
mont. 


“Presents which 
our love for the 
donor has rendered 
precious, are never 


their gold and silver shoot you like a bullet. Other persons give with such 
beauty that you remember it as long as you live; and you say, “It is a pleas- 
ure to go to such men.” There are some men that give as springs do. 
Whether you go to them or not, they are always full; and your part is merely 
to put your dish under the ever-flowing stream. Others give just as a pump 
does, where the well is dry and the pump leaks. — Beecher. 


18—23. (18) Nethaneel. see i. 8 (19-23) he, etc.,¢ see vss. 13-17. 
Giving. — 
We might all of us give far more than we do. 
Without being a bit the worse ; 
It was never yet loving that emptied the heart, 
Nor giving that emptied the purse. 


The sun gives ever ; so the earth — 
What it can give so much ’tis worth ; 
The ocean gives in many ways — 


the most accepta- 
ble.’ — Ovid. 


Nethaneel 


d Ma. x. 8 


* An Irish bishop 
having lost his 
way, once called at 
the cottage of a 
oor woman for 
irection, when he 
found her just fin- 
ishing her dinner 
of cold water and 
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@ crust of dry 
bread, but, in the 
height of thank- 
fulness, praising 
God as if in the 
midst of unbound- 
ed mercies, as she 
said,  ‘‘ What, 
have all this and 
Christ besides! — 
Bowes. 


Eliab 


als. xxxii. 
xxiv. 22, 23 


“There be three 
usual causes of in- 
gratitude, upon a 
benefit received - 
envy, pride, covet- 
ousness; ’ 
looking more at 
others’ benefits 
than our own; 
pride, looking 
more at ourselves, 
than the benefit ; 
covetousness,]ook- 
ing more at what 
we would have 
than what we 
have.” — Bp. Hall 


b Ac. xx. 35. 


8; 25S. 


“Our superfluities 
should give way 
to our brother's 
conveniences; and 
our conveniences 
to our brother’s ne- 
cessities, yea, even 
our necessities 
should give way to 
their extremity for 
the supplying of 
them.’’—Venning. 


Shelumiel 
c2 Co. ix. 5-7. 


‘* Self-denial is an 
excellent guard of 
virtue, and it is 
safer and wiser to 
abate somewhat of 
our lawful enjoy- 
ments than to 
gratify our desires 
to the utmost ex- 
tent of what is 
permitted, lest the 
bent of nature 
towards pleasure 
hurry us further.” 
— Townson 


Eliasaph 


d Ex. xxxv. 29. 
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Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath — 
When it stops giving, comes in death, 
Give, give, be always giving: 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 


God’s Jove hath to us wealth upheaped ; 
Only by giving it is reaped. 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by selfish rind, ; 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, vive tears, and give thyself ; 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


24—29. (24) Eliab, seei. 9. (25-29) his, etc.,* see vss. 13-17. 

Motives for giving to God. — When we do give, in what spirit and with what 
feeling is it? Oh, my brethren! put down what you give from vanity, that 

our ‘name may appear creditably along with others; put down what you 
give from indolence, because you are entreated to do so, and in order to rid 
yourself of those troublesome applicants; put down what you are surprised 
into giving, and in reality give with regret, like one who submits to a disa- 
greeable necessity when he is not skilful enough to avoid it ; put down what 
you give through weakness, from no other motive than the purely negative 
one that you had not the courage to refuse; put down what you give in ill- 
humor, secretly indulging angry feelings either against those who have 
appealed to you, or those on whose behalf the appeal has been made; then 
put down what you give cheerfully, and in the spirit of those words of Jesus, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” — Dr. Coulin. 


30-—35. (80) Elizur, seei. 5. (31-35) his, etc.,’ see vss. 138-17. 

Seven ways of giving. —1. The careless way. — To give something to every 
cause that is presented without inquiring into its merits. 2. The impulsive 
way. — To give from impulse—as much and as often as love and pity and 
sensibility prompt. 3. The lazy way.—To make a special effort to earn 
money for benevolent objects by fairs, festivals, etc. 4. The self-denying way. 
-- To save the cost of luxuries and apply them to purposes of religion and 
charity. This may lead to asceticism andself-complacence. 5. The system- 
atic way. — To lay aside as an offering to God a definite portion of our 
gains — one-tenth, one-fifth, one-third, or one-half. This is adapted to all, 
whether poor or rich ; and gifts would be largely increased if it were generally 
practiced. 6. The equal way. —To give to God and the needy just as much 
as we spend on ourselves, balancing our personal expenditure by our gifts. 
7. The heroic way.— To limit our expenses to a certain sum, and give away 
all the rest of our income. This was John Wesley’s way. 


36—41. (36) Shelumiel, see on i. 6. (87-41) his, etc.,° see vss. 13-17. 

The measure of giving. — Hohannes, the blind missionary of Harpoot, tells 
of a place where the board had spent much money with little result, where he 
was sent. It was apoorplace. The people were to raise six hundred piastres ; 
and the board was to pay the balance of his salary. The people said they 
could not raise that sum; a neighboring pastor said it was impossible, they 
were so poor. After much anxiety, the missionary laid the case before God 
in prayer, when it was impressed upon him that each should give his tenth. 
He proposed it to the people, and they agreed to it. The money was easily 
raised, and amounted to more than the entiresalary. That people never pros- 
pered so much before ; their crops were abundant, and their satisfaction great. 
They not only supported their preacher and school teacher, but gave two 
thousand piastres to other purposes. 


42—47, (42) Eliasaph, see oni. 14. (43-47) his, etc.,¢ see on vss. 18-17. 

Giving to God heartily. -- A noble-hearted Christian merchant one morning 
received news of a failure involving him in a loss of no less than a hundred 
thousand pounds. A minister called to ask a subscription for an important 


Chap. vii. 48—71. 
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object. But, hearing of the merchant's loss, he apologized and prepared to go. 
The pious merchant took him kindly by the hand, and said, ‘‘ The wealth I have 
is not mine, but the Lord’s. Perhaps He is going to put it into other hands, so 
I must make a good use of what remains to me.” e then doubled the sub- 
scription he had intended to give. It is related of Andrew Fuller that, on a 
begging tour for the cause of missions, he called on a certain wealthy noble- 
man to whom he was unknown, but who had heard much of Fuller’s talents 
and piety. After he had stated to him the object of his visit, his lordship 
observed that he thought he should make him no donation. Dr. Fuller was 
preparing to return, when the nobleman remarked that there was one man to 
whom, if he could see him, he thought he would give something for the 
mission, and that man was Andrew Fuller. Mr. Fuller immediately replied, 
““My name, sir, is Andrew Fuller.” On this the nobleman, with some hesita- 
tion, gave him a guinea. Observing the indifference of the donor, Mr, Fuller 
looked him in the face with much gravity, and said, ‘‘ Does this donation, sir, 
come from your heart ? If it does not, I wish not to receive it.” The noble- 
man was melted and overcome with this honest frankness, and taking from 
his purse ten guineas more, said, ‘‘ There, sir, these come from my heart.” 
Men should give to the cause of missions cheerfully. They should do good 
‘with a good motive. ‘‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” — Whitecross. 


48—53. (48) seventh day, the ceremonies were not interrupted by the 
Sabbath. Jehovah is also Lord of the Sabbath. Elishama, see oni. 10. (49- 
58) his, etc.,4 see on vss. 13-17. 

A bountiful giver. —In Scotland I was attending a missionary meeting, and 
you know in Scotland it is the fashion to give money at the door coming in or 
going out. Going away from the meeting, a poor servant came and dropped 
inasovereign. Thedeacon standing there said, ‘‘I am sure you can’t afford to 
give that.” ‘Oh! yes, Ican.” ‘* You will have to go without clothes.” 
no, Ishan’t.” ‘‘Do take it back,” he said. She replied, ‘‘I must give it.” 
The deacon then said, ‘‘ Take it home to-night, and if, after thinking of it 
during the night, you choose to givéit, you can send it.” The next morning I 
sat at breakfast, and there was a little note came, and it contained two sover- 
eigns. The good deacon said, ‘‘ You won't take it!” Isaid, “ Of course I 
shall, for if I send it back, she will send four next time.” — Scott. 


54—59. (54) Gamaliel, see on i. 10. (55-59) his, etc.,° see vss. 13-17. 

Giving to God repaid. — John Wesley and a servant when traveling stopped 
at a house of a poor woman who had just lost her cow, and who was broken- 
hearted because it was her only means of support. Wesley asked his servant 
how much money they had, and he replied, ‘* Fifty dollars.” ‘Give it all to 
the woman,” said he. They journeyed on, and the next place they stopped at 
the people handed him ninety dollars. Wesley in surprise turned to his serv- 
ant and said, ‘‘How is this ? There ought to be one hundred, for we gave 
away fifty,” ‘‘ Ah,” said the servant, ‘‘I did not dare give the woman more 
than forty-five ; I thought we ought to keep five dollars for ourselves !” 


60—65. (60) Abidan, see oni. 11. see on vss. 13-17. 


Give cheerfully. — 

Give ! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give. 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give as He gave thee who gave thee to live. 


66—71. (66) Ahiezer, see oni. 12. (68-71) his, etc.,¢ see vss. 13-17. 

Benefits of liberality. —I never prospered more in my small estate than 
when I gave most, and needed least. My own rule hath been, first, to con- 
trive to need myself as little as may be, and lay out none on need-nots, but to 
live frugally on a little ; second, to serve God in my place, upon that com- 
petency which He allowed me to myself, that what I had myself might be as 
good a work for common good as that which I gave to others ; and, third, to 
do all the good I could with all the rest, preferring the most public and the 


(61-65) his, ete. 
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The ant isa t; 

of selfishness cA 
that it works 
purely for itself ; 
the bee is a type 
of beneficence, 
because it works 
for the good of 


c 


others. Chris- 
tians, like the bee, 
Should direct 


their labors for the 
good of the public 
and the glory of 
Christ, then shal} 
they be rewarded 
in themselves 
with the honey of 
heaven’s blessing, 
and be the means 
of giving to others 
the honey of the 
gospel.” — John 
Bate. 


@ Ex. xxxv. 20-24. 


“Thou must be 

emptied of self 

before thou canst 

be filled with the 

S pirit.’—Thorn- 
nm. 


Gamaliel 
62 Ch. xxiv. 8-11. 


“Your giftis 
prineely, butit 
comes too late, and 
falls like sunbeams 
on a blasted blos- 
som."’— Suckling. 


Abidan 
c Mk. xii. 41-44. 


“Thou shalt learn 
the wisdom early 
to discern true 
beauty in utility.” 
— Longfellow. 


Ahiezur 
d 2 Co. viii. 1-4. 


Sydney Smith rec- 
ommends it as a 
rule, to try tomake 
at least one person 
happy every day, 
and adds the calcu- 
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lation, — take ten 

ears, and you will 

ave made three 
thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty per- 
sons happy, or 
brightened a small 
town by your con- 
tribution to 
fund of general joy. 


Pagiel 


a Ph. iv. 18. 


“It is the devil’s 
maste Miho to 
make us think well 
of ourselves.” — 
Adam. 


““As benevolence 
is the most socia- 
ble of all virtues, 
so it is of the larg- 
est extent; for 
there is not any 
man, either so 
reat or so little, 
ut he is yet capa- 
ble of giving and 
of receiving bene- 
fits.” — Seneca. 


“ Doing good is the 
only certainly 
happy action of a 
man's life.” — Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


Ahira 

b Ro. xi. 35, 36. 
“There igs no use 
of money equal to 
that o benefi- 
cence; here the 
enjoyment grows 
on reflection.’’ — 
Mackenzie. 


“Men _ resemble 
the godsin nothing 
s0 much as in do- 
ing good to their 
fellow-creatures. ”’ 
— Cicero. 


summary of 
the princes’ 


offerings for 
the altar 

c2 Ch. vii. 5-9; 
Ezra vi. 16; Ne. 
xii. 27. 

ad Nu. xii. 7, 8; Ex- 
xxxiii. 9, 11. 


e Ex. xxv. 22. 

“There is a story 
of an dar] that was 
much given to im- 
moderate anger; 


jof the Redeemer. 


most durable object, and the nearest. And, the more I have practiced this, 
the more I have had to do it with; and, when I gave almost all, more came 
in ( without any gift), 1 scarce knew how, at least unexpected ; but when by 
improvidence I have cast myself into necessities of using more upon myself, 
or upon things in themselves of less importance, I have prospered much less 
than when I did otherwise. And when I had contented myself to devote that 
stock which I had gotten to charitable uses after my death, instead of laying 
out at present, that so I might secure somewhat for myself while I lived, in 


ne probability all that is like to be lust; whereas, when I took that present oppor- 


tunity, and trusted God for the time to come, I wanted nothing, and lost 
nothing. —&. Baxter. 


72—77. (72) Pagiel, see oni. 13. (73-77) his, etc.,* see vss. 13-17. 

Advantage of liberality. — I had three brothers, who had been brought up to 
the duty of giving even of their little store for the spreading of the kingdom 
It happened that each of these brothers possessed a box, in 
which he dropped any money that might be given to him. In the confusion 
of moving our residence, these boxes were mislaid, and were long looked for 
in vain. Some time afterwards the boxes were unexpectedly found. The 
boys determined at once to open them. The three boxes contained almost the 
same sum of money — about ten pounds. My eldest brother had Jong wished 
to possess a watch; and, without hesitation, he appropriated the whole of the 
contents of his box to the purchase of one. My second brother was of a 
divided mind. He accordingly separated his money into two portions: one 
he spent for his own gratification ; the other portion he gave to some religious 
society. My youngest brother gave up all; he reserved no portion for his 
own self-indulgence, but freely and joyfully gave the whole to the Lord. 
The dispositions which were then shown proved indicative of the future 
course of each of these young men. The eldest has been engaged in many 
undertakings which seemed to promise wealth, and he has expended large 
sums of money ; but he.has failed in everything, and, at the close of a long 
life, he is a poor man, and has been for some considerable time dependent on 
the bounty of his youngest brother. My second brother is not poor; but he 
has never been rich, nor satisfied with his very moderate circumstances. I 
am now in mourning for my youngest brother. He died lately, leaving a 
hundred thousand pounds, after having freely given away at least as much to 
missions among the heathen and to other works of love. God prospered him 
in everything that he undertook; and he ceased not, throughout the whole 
cous of his life, to give freely of all that God gave to his hand. Freely he 
an Be Ge and freely and cheerfully did he give. — The Kingdom and the 

eople. 


78—88. (78) Ahira, see oni. 15. (79-83) his, etc., see on vss. 13-17. 

Mottoes of giving. — A vain man’s motto is, ‘‘ Win gold, and wear it;” a 
generous man’s, ‘“‘ Win gold, and share it;” a miser’s, ‘‘ Win gold, and spare 
it ;” a profligate’s, “Win gold, and spend it ;” a broker’s ‘‘ Win gold, and 
lend it;” a gambler’s, ‘‘ Win gold, and lose it;” a wise man’s, ‘‘ Win gold, 
and use it.” How to give easily.— Giving to promote the cause of Christ, 
when so frequent as to be a habit, becomes easy to the giver. The way to 
acquire the habit is to practice the giving. Practice here, as well as else- 
where, makes perfect. The more one gives the more one will be inclined to 
give.” 


84—89. (84) in.. day, 7%. e. about the time. by. . Israel,: no one 
giving more or less than any other: this would prevent pride, envy, jealousy, 
etc. (85-87) charger, etc., see vss. 18-17. (88) This . . altar, the total offer- 
ing was 2,400 shekels of silver, 120 shekels of gold, and 240 beasts. (89) the 
. . congregation, the tent of meeting. to .. him, to commune with God. 
voice .. him, R.V., ‘‘ Heard the Voice speaking unto him.” he. . speak- 
ing,? this had been promised.¢ 

From between the cherubim. —I. He who had before spoken from Sinai now 
spoke in the midst of the camp. II. He who now spoke in the midst of the 
camp, spoke from above the mercy-seat. III. He who now spoke from above 
the mercy-seat, spoke after the altar was dedicated. IV. He who spoke after 
the altar was dedicated, spoke through a mediator. V. The mediator through 
whom He spoke went in to speak to Him, and then passed out to speak to the 
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ple. Divine communications are—I. Personal. II. Private. III. Plain. B. c. 1490. 
V. Merciful. V. Holy. PRS cates h 

The speech of the Divine Spirit. —It is told of Claus Harms, the preacher Need i Bi sege 
who was niost blessed in the first half of our century, that he related to alby stady ie Christ. 
Quaker how much daily he had to speak, The Quaker listened, and when/!s patience under 
Brother Harms had finished his narration, he asked, ‘‘ Brother Harms, if thou pe aa peuses ane 
speakest so much, when art thou quiet? and when doth the Spirit of God|Him; andhenever 
speak to thee?” Harms was so impressed, that from that day forward he|s"ffered the meai- 
passed a certain portion of each day in retirement. — Professor Gess. Com. peter oc eees i 
munion with God.—Standing by the telegraph wires one may often|heart transformed 
hear the mystic wailing and sighing of the winds among them, like the strains|t© the similitude of 
of an Atolian harp, but one knows nothing of the message which is flashing Spencer ahaha 
along them. Joyous may be the inner language of those wires, swift as the . 
lightning, far reaching and full of meaning, but a stranger intermeddles not 
therewith. Fit emblem of the believer’s inner life; men hear our notes of 
outward sorrow wrung from us by external circumstances, but the message of|' We are not sent. 
celestial peace, the Divine communings with a better land, the swift heart-|into this world to 
throbs of heaven-born desire, they cannot perceive; man sees but the outer|{?, anything inte 
manhood, but the life hidden with Christ in God flesh and blood cannot dis-|put our hearts.” 
cern. Communion with God.— A converted heathen said, ‘‘I open my Bible 
and God talks with me; I close my Bible and then I talk with God.” The ear 
of the heart. —‘‘I talk to Him until I fall asleep,” she (Madame Louise) said. I 
asked whether He answered her. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she replied; ‘‘the ear of my 
heart hears His answer.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—4. (1, 2) when, efc.,* see Ex. xxv. 87. shall. . candlestick, the Jew- 
ish expositors seem to have thought that the light was to be thrown inward 
towards the central shaft ; most modern conimentators, with more probability, 
understand it to mean that the lamps were to be so placed as to throw their 
light across the tabernacle towards the north side.— Pulp. Com. (8) and.. Jo. 1.6-9: Lu. ii 
SO, it was usual to light the middle light fr. the altar; and the branches fr.|§).° 39. nh 19; 1 
the middle light. (4) was .. gold, solid (see on Ex. xxv. 31). pattern . .jJo: i.5; Jo. aii. 12 
mount, see Ex. xxv. 40. ix. 5; 2 Co. iv. 6; 

Light, beauty, purity. —The candlestick, I. It was hammered into a beau-|g?iqvit’y weie” 
tiful form. II. It was made of pure gold —solid and with no admixture of} ; 
base metal. III. It was designed for use—to give light. Like this candle- 
stick should be every life, book, sermon. 

Use of gold. — ‘* But the mere costliness of gold,” says Archbishop Trench, 

“that it was of all metals the rarest, and therefore the dearest, this was not|*God_ is called 
the only motive for the predominant employment of it. Throughout all the ete a eee 
ancient East there was a sense of sacredness attached to this metal, which still|jesty, holiness 
to a great extent survives. Thus ‘golden’ in the Zend-Avesta is throughout porectten and 
synonymous with heavenly or divine. Soalso in many Eastern lands, while pee ae Ean tle 
silver might be degraded to profane and every-day uses of common life, might/celestial light is 
as money pass from hand to hand, ‘the pale and common drudge ’twixt man|transmitted to us, 
and man,’ it was not permitted to employ gold in any services except only|there 1s nothing 
royal and divine.” or more comforta- 
ble; whence it is 


ity. — said (Eccles. xi 7), 

prot Jar purty. - “Truly the light is 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear sweet, and a plea- 

As are the frosty skies, rp ly IR 

Or this first snowdrop of the year hoe wa ice 


That on my bosom lies, Keach. 


the lightin 
of the \ocibe 


As these white robes are soiled and dark 
To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round. 


So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ; 

So in mine earthly house I am 
To that I hope to be. 


NUMBERS. Chap. viii. 5—22, 


cleansing of 
the Levites 


alsa lii. 11. 


b Nu. xix. 17-18; 
Tse liiesio yo 202: 
xxxvi. 25; 1Co. vi. 
11; Tit. iii. 5,6; Ep. 
Wo 26, 20; HO. x 
22: ix. 13, 14. 


c1Ch. xxiii. 27-82, 


d Gesenius thinks 
that the Levites 
were led to and 
fro. bef. the altar. 


relation of 
Levites to 
Israel 


‘*TIt is not like a 
banquet, accom- 
modated to the 
tastes and wants of 
so many and no 
more. Like a mas- 
terpiece of music, 
its virtues are in- 
dependent of num- 
bers.’”’-D. Thomas. 


““Tf there had been 
no sin on earth, 
there had been no 
need of an Advo- 
cate in heaven.”’ 


The Atonement is 
the nearest way to 
God. 


the service 
of the Levites 


e Ga 10 1 Co. 
ix. 19. 


1 


‘On vs. 19; ‘‘ By per- 
forming those ser- 
vices wh. were due 
fr. the! children of 
Israel; the omis- 
sion of wh by the 
children of Israel 
would, but for the 


Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far, 
Thro’ all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. — Tennyson. 


5-11. (5, 6) Levites,* who had not offered anything ; being themselves an 
offering. (7) sprinkle . . purifying, lit. sin-water: water to cleanse fr. sin. 
shave, etc., R. V., ‘‘let them cause a razor to pass over all their flesh ” 
‘emblem of spiritual freedom fr. worldly care and taint which ought to char. 
acterize God’s ministers.” (8) bullock, see Le. i. 3. meat-offering, Le. ii- 
1. sin-offering, Le. iv. 13,14. (9) whole . . together, ‘‘in the persons of 
their heads and representatives.” (10) the .. hands, not the whole people, 
but the chief of them in the name of therest. The laying on of hands was 
symbolic of transferring of power. (11) offer, etc. lit. wave the Levites as a 
wave-offering to God fr. the people.¢ 

The Levites consecrated to holy service. — The order of consecration was 
this. They were—I. Separated, vs. 6. II. Cleansed, vs. 7. III. Absolved. 


vs. 8. IV. Congregated, vs. 9, V. Dedicated, vs. 10. VI. Presented to the 
Lord as the people’s representatives in holy work. 

The province of conscience. — Every man is a little world within himself. 
and in this little world there is a court of judicature erected, wherein, next 
under God, the conscience sits as the supreme judge, from whom there is no 


appeal, that passeth sentence upon us, — upon all our actions, upon all our 
intentions; for our persons, absolving one, condemning another; for our 
actions, allowing one, forbidding another. If that condemns us, in vain shall 
all the world beside acquit us; and if that clear us, the doom which the world 
passeth upon us is frivolous and ineffectual. — Bp. Hall. 


12—17. (12) the . . hands, thus taking the ans. as their representatives. 
(13) and, or, thus, in this way. (i4) mine, for special religious services. (15) 
offer, wave. (16) instead, etc., see iii. 12, 48-45. (17) for, etc., see Ex. xiii. 
2, 12-15. 

An offering to God, needing for itself an atonement. — The tribe of Levi was 
set apart for God’s service in the tabernacle in place of all the firstborn. Before 
they could enter on that service they needed a special call and consecration, 
including atoning sacrifices (vss, 5-12). Thus we are reminded of the obvious 
truth that, without a sacrifice for us, we can never ourselves be acceptable 
sacrifices to God. 

The spirit and method of atonement. — When I see men busy about the 
method of atonement, I marvel at them. It is as if a man that was starving 
to death should insist upon going into a laboratory to ascertain in what way 
dirt germinated wheat. It is as if a man that was perishing from hunger 
should insist upon having a chemical analysis of bread. How many books 
have been written, and how many sermons have been preached, to show how 
God could be just, and yet justifya sinner; how He had a right to do it. and 
what were the relations of forgiving mercy to law These questions are 
not immaterial, but the spirit of atonement is far more important than its 
method. The secret truth is this; crowned suffering, love bearing the pen- 
alty away from the transgressor, and securing his re-creation. Love bearing 
love, love teaching love, love inspiring love, love re-creating love — this is the 
atonement. It is the opening up of elements which bear in them cleansing 
power, inspiration, aspiration, salvation, immortality. It is the interior 
working force of atonement that we are most concerned in, though we are 
apt the least to concern ourselves with it — Beecher. 


18—22. (18) and, etc., see on iii. 6-9, (19) make. . Israel, serving God in 
special labors as representatives of Israel. that .. plague, 7. e. that the 
people might be secured from Divine judgments by everything being done in 
order, and by those who were commissioned. (20) did to, etc., as descr. 
fr. vs. 5; where we have the part taken by Moses, vs. 18; by Aaron, vs. 11: by 
the people, vs. 10. (21) were purified, 7. e. purified themselves, having been 
presented by the people, etc. (22)and .. went, etc.,¢ aft. the completion of 
their public appointment and personal purification. before .. Aaron. . 
sons, in their presence and by their direction. 

Representative relation of the Levites, official not moral.—I. They were 


appointed to discharge certain official duties. II. The people in surrendering 
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those duties made no surrender of personal responsibility to the moral and 
ceremonial law. III. The hearer and scholar not relieved of religious duty by 
the teacher or preacher. 

The redemptive element.—It is the very focus of the redemptive element, 
that one is found with love enough to suffer remedially for the world. We 
often contrast law and love; and, in our inferior being, perhaps it is necessary 
to analyze and take them apart, and contrast them, although in the Divine 
mind and administration they are doubtless inseparably mingled. As pre- 
sented to us in the human condition, law may be considered rather as a pre- 
ventive —seldom as a curative. Love is both, It prevents, but, still more, it 
heals transgression. Law punishes for the sake of society. Human penal 
laws are devices of human weakness, needful for our state, simply because 
other and better ways are scarcely within our reach. But, while law makes 
transgressors suffer, love suffers for transgressors. Both carry justice; both 
vindicate purity, truth, mercy; but law, in the whole sphere of human 
administration, puts the burden, the woe, the deep damnation on the trans- 
gressor. Love, yet juster, higher, purer, takes the suffering and the woe upon 
itself, and releases the transgressor. Which carries the sublimest justice, law 
or love? Which rules highest, reaches deepest, spreads widest, and best 
meets the want of man’s whole being—the penal justice that says, ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,” or the disclosed justice of love, which says, ‘‘1 
have found a ransom; I bear the stripes ; I carry the guilt and the penalty; I 
suffer, that the world may go free.” — Beecher. 


23—26. (23, 24) from. . old, this was the permanent rule; that of iv. 
3, 23, 30, was temporary. They were merely to perform the light labors 
such as taking care of the tab., excluding strangers, etc., but were not to do 
heavy work, as loading or unloading wagons, etc. (25) from, etc., merciful 
consideration for the infirmities of age. (26) minister, efc.,+ they shall still 
enjoy the honors of suitable service, and its emoluments, 

Service. — I. The service God demands of all Levites. Every Christian 
should be a priest, ever ministering in his temple. 1. Burden-bearing: how 
often Christians murmur about their burdens, as though they were not 
honored in being permitted to bear anything from God; 2. Singing: the Levites 
sang and played on instruments: sing the song of gratitude and content- 
ment; 3. Studying of the law: ‘‘Search the Scriptures;” 4. Attendance on 
the ordinances of the sanctuary: there is a special blessing for those who 
worship in God’s house. II. God demands this service in our prime: ‘from 
twenty and five years old.’”?” We must give God the best we have. III. He 
demands this service when it can be most easily rendered. God did not ask 
of the Levites, nor does He of us, impossibilities. The very young and the 
old were exempt from the bearing of the heavier burdens. God suits the 
aay to the back. All he asks is, that we shall do what we can.— R. A. 

riffin. 

A faithful servant. —It is related of the missionary, Henry Martyn, that, 
when at college, ‘‘he never lost an hour;” but then every moment was spent 
in seeking honor for himself. When, however, he had obtained the highest 
honors he was disappointed in finding that he had grasped a shadow. <A 
friend told him one day that he ought to attend to his studies not to obtain the 
praise of men, but that he might be better fitted.to promote the glory of God. 
He thought such a demand very strange, and when his sister spoke to him on 
the subject, and begged him to give his heart to God, he did not like to listen 
to her, because he felt that he would have to give up many things if he 
became religious. At length, however, a great change came over him—a 
change of heart; and he resolved to ‘‘seek first the kingdom of God.” His 
prospects were every day becoming brighter and brighter; but the love of 
God had entered his heart, and he was enabled to conquer his ambition and 
love of fame. He became a minister of the Gospel, and was greatly esteemed 
for his learning and amiable manners. He began now, more than ever, to 
feel that he was not his own, and therefore that he must not live to himself; 
and although he might have risen to posts of distinction in his native land, he 
chose rather to be a missionary to the heathen. He sacrificed home, friend- 
ship, worldly comfort, health, earthly love, and last of all, life itself, that he 
might tell the heathen of the true God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died to save sinners; for. as he said, ‘‘he could not endure lifeif Jesus were 
not glorified.”— 8. 8S. Teacher. 


B. c. 1490. 
interposition of 
the Levites, have 
called down wrath 
fr. God.’’— Spk. 
Comm. 


The religion of a 
self-righte: us man 
is mainly a system 
of negatives; J] am 
not so-and-s0;”” 
whereas the princi- 
pal dutics of a. 
child of God are, 
in their nature, 
positive. 


There is a similar- 
ity and adifierence 
between a self- 
righteous man and 
a true penitent; 
both are seeking 
life, but one is seek- 
ing it in Christ, the 
other in himself. 


Levites’ time 
of service 


a2Ti. iv. 7, 8; Ps. 
Ixxi, 9; xcii. 14. 


“The transport of 
the tab. required 
the strength of a. 
full-grown man 
and therefore the 
more advanced age: 
of thirty years; 
whereas the duties. 
conn. with the tab. 
when _ standing 
were of a lighter 
desc. and could 
easily be per- 
formed fr. the 


twenty-fifth year.’” 
—Delitzsch. 


““ Whoever sincere-- 
ly endeavors to do 
all the good he can 
will probably do 
much more than he 
imagines, or will 
ever know till the 
day of judgment, 
when the secrets of 
all hearts slall be: 
made manifest ’’— 


Miss Bowdler. 


assover at 
inai 
aNua. i. 1,2. 


bEx. xii. 1-11; Le. 
xxiii. 5; De. xvi. 1; 
Jos. v. 10. 


“The reason why 
the men of the 
world think so 
little of Christ is, 
they do not look 
at him. Their 
backs being turned 
from the sun, they 
only see their own 
shadows and are 
therefore wholl 
taken up wit 
themsel ves,”’— 
Dr. Payson. 


case of 
conscience 


c Mishael and 
Elizaphan had re- 
cently buried their 
cousins, Nadab 
and Abihu ; Le, x. 


His} 


d Le. vii. 21. 


“Conscience js 
God’s_ king, that 
he puts in a man’s 
breast; and con- 
science ought to 
reign. You may 
get up a civil war 
to fight against 
conscience; but 
you cannot kill the 

ing. You may 
dethrone him for 
a while; but he 
struggles and 
fights for the mas- 
tery.”—S. Coley. 


supplementary 
passover 
é€ Ro. v. 8; Ep. ii. 


4, 5. 
f Over the Heb. 
word rechokah — 
“afar off,” are 
puncta  extraor- 
dinaria, 4%. e. 
special marks wh. 
may mean _ that 
special considera- 
tion is needed, or 
that the meaning 
is not clear, or that 
the word is suspi- 
cious. 

1Co. v. 6-8; Ps. 
xix. 21. 


h Ac. ii. 30, 31; Jo. 
Xix. 32-36 

¢ He. x. 26-81. 

j Re. xxii. 17; Ep. 
di. 17-19, 


NUMBERS. Chap. ix. 1—14- 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1—5. (1) first . . year, hence bef. the num. of the people.* (2) keep, 
make, observe, do. at .. season, one of the last occurrences at Sinai; but 
for Israel’s rebellion the next pass. would have been kept in Canaan. On the 
14th day of the month, in memory of their deliverance from Egypt. (38) keep 
. . season, etc.,> in the time and manner Divinely settled. (4) spake, etc., 
Moses, faithfully communicated the command he had received. (5) they 
kept, etc., the people, too, were faithful in their obedience. 

The passover at Sinai. —I. It was commemorative of a great deliverance. 
II. It was observed inthe Divinely-appointed season and manner. IIi. Its 
observance was not to be interfered with by the duties and incidents of the 
time and place. Learn—1. Past mercies not to be forgotten among present 
trials; 2, Crowding labors are no excuse for neglect of religious observances. 

Forget not all His benefits. —Dr. Franklin says that in a time of great 
despondency among the first settlers of New England, it was proposed in one 
of their public assemblies, to proclaim a fast. An old farmer arose, spoke of 


their provoking heaven with their complaints, reviewed their mercies, showed 
that they had much to be thankful for, and moved, that, instead of appointing 
a day of fasting, they should appoint a day .of thanksgiving. This was 
accordingly done, and the custom has continued ever since. 


6—8. (6) were . . man,° see Le. xix. 28; persons thus defiled were unclean 
seven days. (7) wherefore . . back,? if these men were Mishael and Eliza- 
phan, who had just buried their cousins, Nadab and Abihu, they might well 
ask this, since their defilement was the result of their obedience to an express 
command. They wereinadilemma. If they neglected to eat they were lia- 
ble to judgment ; if they ate they were equally exposed. (8) stand. . still, 
wait a while. hear. . you, in such a case there might be some special 
exception. But Moses would do nothing as of himself. 

A case of conscience. —I. How it arose. The fear lest obedience to the 
ceremonial law should exclude from religious privilege. II. How it was 
resolved. 1. They did not lean upon their own understanding, but asked 
Moses; 2. He did not rely upon his official relation, but asked God. 

Checks of conscience. — Col. Gardiner was habitually so immersed in 
intrigues, that if not the whole business, at least the whole happiness of his 
life consisted in them; and he had too much leisure for one who was so prone 
to abuse. His fine constitution, than which perhaps there was hardly ever a 
better, gave him great opportunities of indulging himself in these excesses; 
and his good spirits enabled him to pursue his pleasures of every kind in so 
alert and sprightly a manner, that multitudes envied him, and called him by 
a dreadful kind of compliment, ‘‘The happy rake.” Yet still the checks of 


conscience, and some remaining principles of so good an education would 
break in upon his most licentious hours; and I particularly remember he tol 
me, that when some of his dissolute companions were once congratulating 
him on his distinguished felicity, a dog happening at that time to come into 
the room, he could not forbear groaning inwardly, and saying to himself, 
“Oh that I were that dog!” Such was, then, his happiness, and such, per- 
haps, is that of hundreds more, who bear themselves highest in the contempt 
of religion, and glory in that infamous servitude which they affect to call 
liberty. — Doddridge. ‘ 


9—14. (9, 10) speak, etc.,* this exceptional case leads to the promulgation 
of a law that provides for all such cases. or . . Off,’ fr. the place of celebra- 
tion. yet, etc., enforced absence does not excuse fr. duty. (11) the... it,va 
mo. aft. the stated time. (12) they, etc.,*in the case of this sec. pass. all 
things shall be duly observed. (13) but, etc.,‘ 7. e. none were to take advan- 
tage of this exceptional case and neglect the pass. proper. (14) stranger, etc.,/ 
see Ex. xii. 48, 49. The allusion is to such as had become proselytes to the 
faith of Israel, and had submitted to circumcision. 

Neglect of religious privileges.— I. The wilful neglect of religious ordinances 
is sinful. 1. Withholds from God that which is His due; 2. Despises the gifts 
which God bestows; 3. Neglects the culture and development of the highest 
faculties of the being; II. The wilful neglect of religious ordinances will be 
punished. The neglecter brings the punishment upon himself. 1. He fore- 
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goes the highest joys of life. 2. He dwarfs and degrades his soul. 3 He 
excludes himself from the highest fellowship on earth. 4. He renders him- 


self unfit for the fellowsuip of heaven. 

The Divine mercy.— We should learn to comfort ourselves in this, that while 
we are under our minority, we are under the mercy of a Father —a mercy of 
conservation by His providence, giving us all good things richly to enjoy, 
even all a necessary unto life and godliness--a mercy of protection, 
defending us by power from all evils—a mercy of education and instruction, 
teaching us by His Word and Spirit—a mercy of communion many ways, 
familiarly conversing with us, and manifesting Himself to us—a mercy of 
guidance and government, by the laws of His family —a mercy of discipline 
fitting.us, by fatherly chastisements, for those further honors and employ- 
ments He will advance us. unto. And when our minority is over, and we 
once are come to a perfect man, we shall then be actually admitted unto that 
inheritance, immortal, invisible, and that fadeth not away, which the same 
mercy at first purchased, and now prepareth and reserveth for us.— Bp. 
Reynolds, 


15—19. (15—17) and, etc.,* see on Ex. xl. 33-88. The great day, the first 
day of the first month of the second year after their departure from Egypt, 
when God took visible possession of his dwelling in their midst. (18) com- 
mandment,’ wh. might be given by the sudden ascent or descent of the 
cloud. (19) kept. . Lord, obeyed His will by remaining where they were. 

The cloudy piilar.—I. May be regarded as an emblem of Divine truth. 
1. Supernatural as to origin; 2. Stable: only a cloud, yet not now dispersed ; 
3. Adapted to both night and day; 4. Reliable; 5. Intolerant: ‘‘ This is the 
way,” and no other. II. As a symbol of Divine Providence. 1. Different 
appearance to different characters ; 2. Presented alternation of aspect to the 
same people; 3. Mysterious in its movements; 4. Aims at the good of all 
who follow its guidance. III. Asatype of the Divine Saviour. 1. Mysterious 
nature; 2. Challenges attention; 3. His purpose beneficent; 4. The source 
of great comfort ; 5. Constant in His attachment. Learn—(1) Seek to be on 
the right side of the cloud ; (2) To seek it in the right place—over the taber- 
nacle ; (3) To follow its guidance. 

Definite guidance.— One day a staff officer found Gen. Lander with a Bible 
in his hand and said, ‘‘General, do you ever search the Scriptures?’’ Gen. 
Lander replied, ‘‘ My mother gave me a Bible, which I have always carried 
with me. Once in the Rocky Mountains I had only fifteen pounds of flour. 
We used to collect grasshoppers at four o’clock in the day to catch some fish 
for our supper at night. It was during the Mormon war; and my men 
desired to turn back. I was then searching for a route for the wagon-road. 
I will turn back if the Bible says so, said 1; and we will take it an inspira- 


B. Cc. 1490. 
Resolve to perform 
what you ought; 
perform, without 
fail, what you re- 
solve. — Franklin. 


the cloudy 
pillar 
moving 


a Ps. Ixxx. 1; Ex. 
xiii. 21; xiv. 19-20, 


b1Co. x. L. 


“Tt was a touch- 
ing answer of a 
Christian sailor, 
when asked why 
he remained so 
calm in a fearful 
storm, when the 
sea seemed ready 
to devour the ship. 
He was not sur3 
that hecould swim: 
but he _ said 
“Though I sink I 
shall but drop into 
the hollow of my 
Father's hand ; for 
He holds all these 
waters there.’ — 


tion. I opened the book at the following passage: ‘Go on and search the 
mountain ; and the gates of the city shall not be shut against you.’” All 
concurred in the definite statement of the passage; and the heroic explorer 
once more led his men into the wild country of the Indians.— Moore. 


20—23. (20) few days, — a short time. according, etc., they were 
“under the cloud :’”¢ 7. e. under its direction, etc. They awaited in either case 
the appointed indication. (21) and .. when, eéc.,? lit. and there was also 
when, etc. whether, efc., this would involve constant watchfulness. (22) 
year, evident that the stops were of unequal length. One time they rested 
18 years; other times only a day. (23) by . . Moses,’ who interpreted and 
enforced the will of God. 

The cloud tarrying. —A word of —I. Description. The time ‘‘ the cloud 
tarried ” was atime of —1. Rest; 2. Spiritual activity ; 8. Peculiar tempta- 
tidn. Remember Taberah, Hazeroth, the fiery serpents. II. Exhortation. 
Be more anxious to—1. Keep the cloud in sight than to see it tarry ; 2. 
Improve than enjoy these refreshing times ; 3. Improve than prolong these 
periods. Seek not so much a long asa useful life, III. Caution. 1. If the 
cloud tarry long, think not that it will never move; 2, Be not impatient if it 
tarry when you wish to journey ; 3. Be ready, that whenever the cloud moves 
you may move also with joy.” —R. A. Griffin. ; 

God’s guidance. — A preacher of the gospel was traveling by steamboat from 
Chicago to the north of Lake Michigan, and found that at a certain point the 
course lay through a narrow and difficult channel between several small 


Arnot. 


tarrying 


c1Co.x.1 
d Ne. ix. 12, 19. 


ePs_ Ixxvii. 


20, 
Ixxvii. 14. 


“Were God to 
withdraw from 
me, I should be 
as weak as water. 
All that I enjoy, 
though it be mi- 
racle on miracle, 
would not support 
me without fresh 
supplies from God. 
The thing Irejoice 
in is this, that God 
is altogether full; 
and that in the 
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Mediator Christ 
Jesus is ‘all the 
fulness of the God- 
head,’ and it will 
never run out.’’ — 
T. Halyburton, 


“The moment you 
accept God's order- 
ing, that moment, 
your work ceases 
to be a task, and 
becomes your call- 
ing; you pass from 
bondage to free- 
dom, from _ the 
shadow-land of life 
into life itself.’’— 
H. Clay Trumbull. 


“Don’t try to hold 
God’s hand; let 
him hold yours. 
Let him do the 
holding and you do 
the trusting. — H. 
W.Webb Feploe. 


the trumpets 
the princes’ 
signal 


a Le. xxv. 9. 


bis. i. 133; Je. iv. 
5; Joel ii. 15. 


Cx XVilin 215 
Nu. i. 16; vii. 2. 


The Jewish 
trumpet was ‘‘a 
little less than a 
cubit in length; 
the tube narrow, a 
little thicker than 
a flute, and just 
wide enough to 
permit the perfor- 
mer to blow it; 
while it terminated 
like other trumpets 
in the form of a 
bell.’”’— Jos. Ant. 
iii. 12, 6. Such 
trumpets are de- 
picted on the arch 
of Titus. 


islands and the shore. The difficulty of advancing bere is greatly increased 
by the fact that a dense fog almost always rests upon the surface of the water. 
When, therefore, this part of the voyage is reached, a man is sent up to the 
mast-head, where he can see the landmarks on either side rising above the fog, 
and, though himself out of sight, is able to give directions for steering to 
those below. Thus the vessel is guided safely through. So our gracious God 
sits above the clouds of temptation and trial which surround us on earth, and 
make our voyage through life so perilous, and, seeing all the dangers of the 
way, He counsels us as to the track of safety. Let us fully trust the guidance 
of His eye, and boldly proceed as He directs. A trustworthy guide :—I trust 
myself implicitly to the pilots on the ferry-boats. I do not know the tidesand 
currents that change with every trip across the river, but I have no doubt that 
they know them, and I have never stopped to question them as to how they 
came by their knowledge. Iam satisfied that they are good pilots, for I see 
them carrying millions of people back and forth between the two cities with- 
out accident ; and I think that our Brooklyn and New York ferries as they are 
served are a miracle of safety ; and if I put my life, my happiness, all that is 
dear to me, in the hands of those men because I believe that they know what 
they can do, and know what they are about, how much more can I put my 
trust in Jesus Christ, who has, by His deeds, by His death and by His resurrec- 
tion, manifested Himself as worthy of all trust. — Beecher. Following the 
Divine leading. —I said to an aged minister of much experience, ‘‘ All the 
events of my life seem to have been Divinely connected. Do you suppose it is 
so in all lives?” He answered, “ Yes, but, most people do not notice the 
Divine leadings.” Istand here this morning to say from my own experience 
that the safest thing in all the world to do is to trust the Lord. I never had a 
misfortune or a trial or a disappointment, however excruciating at the time, 
that God did not make turn out for my good. My one wish is to follow the 


Divine leading. — Talmage. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—4, (1,2) two... silver, ref. to bef.;* but use indicated now. ‘‘ Moses 
was the inventor of the form of their trumpet, which was made of silver. Its 
description is this: In length it was a little less than a cubit. It was com- 
posed of a narrow tube, somewhat thicker than a flute, but with so much 
breadth as was sufficient for the breadth of a man’s mouth; it ended in the 
form of a bell like common trumpets. Its sound was called in the Hebrew 
tongue, Asosra.” — Josephus. (8) all .. thee,’ in the persons of representa- 
tives, the princes or elders of tribes. (4) if . . one,¢ blow one blast ; this the 


preliminary signal for muster of princes. Thecamp, hearing this, would wait 
for the next signal. 

The silver trumpets. — I. Made of pure metal and one piece. 
to be pure men and sound at heart. 
III. Not to emit an uncertain sound. 
obeyed. 

The silver trumpets. —The trumpet was the sacred joyful sound in old Pal- 
estine, the silver trumpets blown by the priests of the sons of Aaron. The 
trumpet proclaimed the opening of the year, the trumpet proclaimed the 
commencement of the sabbatical year, the trumpet proclaimed the year of 
jubilee that was kept by the Israelites, the feast of trumpets, and the tone of 
the trumpet mingled with their most solemn feasts and domestic scenes : 


Gospel heralds 
II. To be used in the service of God. 
IV. The sound to be listened to and 


“«Then rose the choral hymn of praise, 
The trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Judah’s daughters poured their lays 
The priest’s and warriors’ voice between.” 


Conceive such an evening as this in that delightful land ; it is the evening of 
the sixth day, our Friday ; the sky is peaceful, it is the wilderness ; among 
those crags are the foes of Israel’s race; there is the tabernacle, there is the 
cloud, about to yield to the fire; a star or two has already appeared ; rever- 
ently waiting and expecting, the laborers are reposing from their day’s toil; 
the sun is setting, and darkness approaching. Hark! hark! this is the peal 
of the silver trumpet over the waste, and the tool is dropped; instantly 
all labor ceases—and it is more, it is the commencement of the sabbatical 
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year! Yonder Philistines may put their own interpretation on it, and say, 
Their Sabbath is begun ; but wecan say, ‘‘ Blessed is the people that know the 
joyful sound.” — Paxton Hood. 


5--10. (5) alarm,* Heb. teruah: a broken, quavering, interrupted blast of 
an animated and excited character. (6) second, e¢c.,’ and prob. a third and 
fourth alarm were signals to the W. and N. camps. (7) blow .. alarm, 7. e. 
in short, sharp, notes. (8) sons .. trumpets, receiving their instructions 
fr. Moses. (9) war .. trumpets,’ sig. the dependence of God’s people on 
His aid. (10) in. . gladness, times of national and religious rejoicing,¢ 

Trumpet notes.—I. The trumpets were blown by the priests. II. They 
were blown according to the Divine signal code. III. They were to be sounded 
in the time of war to signal the attack and inspire the people with confidence 
in God. IV. They were to be sounded in times of rejoicing to remind the 
peoole of source of all prosperity. 

The organization of Israel.— The form of the republic established by Moses 
was democratical. Its head admitted of change as to the name and nature of 
Kis office ; and we find that, at certain times, it could subsist without a general 
head. If, therefore. we would fully understand its constitution, we must 
begin, not from above, but with the lowest descriptions of persons that had a 
share in the government. From various passages of the Pentateuch, we find 
that Moses, at making known any laws. had to convene the whole congrega- 
tion of Israel, and, in like manner, in the book of Joshua, we see, that when 
Diets were held, the whole congregation were assembled. If on such occa- 
sions every individual had had to give his vote, everything would certainly 
have been democratic in the highest degree; but it is scarcely conceivable 
how, without very particular regulations made for the purpose (which, how- 
ever, we nowhere find), order could have been preserved in an assembly of 
600,000 men, their votes accurately numbered, and acts of violence prevented. 
If. however, we consider that, while Moses is said to have spoken to the whole 
congregation, he could not possibly be heard by 600,000 people (for what 
human voice could be sufficiently strong to be so?) all our fears and difficul- 
ties will vanish; for this circumstance alone must convince any one that 
Moses could only have addressed himself to a certain number of persons 
deputed to represent the rest of the Israelites. Accordingly, in Numb. i. 16, 
we find mention made of such persons. In contradistinction to the common 
Israelites, they are there denominated Keriie Hddae, that is, ‘‘those wont to 
be called to the convention.’’ — Michaelis. 


11—17. (11)on. .. day, etc.,¢ 7. e. at the end of supplementary passov., see 
ix.11. cloud .. up, 7. e. was made toascend. (12) took . . journeys, Jit. 
journeyed aft. their journeys: 7. e. went from stage to stage: first to Taberah, 
then to Kebroth-hattaavoh,f then to Hazeroth, then to Paran.s Paran,’ 
{cavernous region), this vs. does not imply that Paran was close to Sinai, but 
th. the cloud, often rising fr. the wild. of Sinai, pointed to the wild. of Paran, 
and did not rest till it rested there. — Bonar. (13) first . . journey, or they 
journeyed in precedence; 7. e. in the order, etc. by .. Moses, 7. e., by the 
ministry of Moses: Moses being employed as an intermediate. (14-16)in.. 
sane etc., see Nu. ii. 83-9 Judah as the progenitor of the Lord was to have 

rst place always. (17) and... down, eic., 7. e. the fabric of it ; the board. 
curtains, etc., see i. 51; vii. 6-8. 

Teachings of Israel’s journey.—I. Human pilgrimage should be prosecuted 
in accordante with Divine directions. II. In human pilgrimage the arrange- 
ments and provisions for Divine worship should be matters of primary con- 
cern. III In human pilgrimage the most reverent care should be exercised in 
relation to sacred things. IV. In human pilgrimage the weak and the wander- 
ing should be tenderly cared for. 

Wilderness of Paran.—It comprised ab. } of the whole penin. of Sinai, 
being the E. half of the limestone plateau constituting its centre. At the N. 
E. end was the wild. of Zin (not Sin). The whole plateau is known as e¢-Tih— 
{the wandering). ‘‘It must not be confounded with a distr. which could 
never have been included within it, the well-known and beautiful Wddy Fev- 


ran, deriving its name fr. the early Christian city on which, through some fe 


unexplained cause, the name Pharan was bestowed. .. Towards this wilder. 
the Israelites now advanced on their march fr. Sinai to Canaan, unaware as 
yet that on its wastes the next eight-and-thirty yrs. of their existence would 
be spent.” — Spk. Com. 


B.c. 1490. 


signal for 
marching 


a Nu. ii. 3. 


bNu. ii. 10; Joel 
LDhaed 


cNu. xxxi. 6; Jos. 
vi. 4, 5; Ju. vii 19- 
22; 2 Ch. xiii, 12.14; 
Am. iii. 6; Ne. iv. 
18-20; 1 Co. xiv. 8 


d Le. xxiii. 24; Nu. 
xxix. 1; 2 Ch.xxix. 
27; Ezra iii. 10; Ne. 
xii. 35-41; Ps. lxxxi. 
3. 


The worst soil, 
when _ properly 
cultivated, is 
capable of  pro- 
ducing some- 
thing; in like man- 


ner, the  vilest 
heart, under the 
power of Divine 


grace, can contrib- 
ute something to 
the glory of God. 


leaving Sinai 


Judah heads 
the march 


e Ex. xl. 36. 
f Nu. xi. 3, 34. 


g ‘‘ Here named by 
anticipation asthe 
end and aim of 
their journey.” — 
Keil. 


h Nu. xii. 16; Ge. 
xxi. 20, 21. 


For wild of Paran, 
see Winer, Bib. 
R.W. B., art. Par- 
an; Stanley's Sin. 
Pal. 41-43; 
Robinson's Bib. 
Res. 1 186, 552; 
Karl Ritter’s 
Comp. Geog. of 
Pai.: Bonar’s Des. 
of Sinai, 189, 369, 
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B.0.149. | 18—24. (18-20) Reuben .. Simeon .. Gad, see Nu. ii. 10-16, (21) other, 
Reubeo and i. e. the Gershonites and Merarites mentioned in vs, 17. did .. came,? that 
bbabekae Gar the tab. might be ready for the reception of the sacred vessels. (22-24) 


a faba Ephraim . . Manasseh . . Benjamin, see Nu. ii. 18-24. 

sited il The order of Israel’s march. —1. God, a lover of order, plans the march. 
aNu. iy, 5-15; vii.|LI. God. the object of worship, jealously guards His honor on the march. 
9. III. God, the author of deliverance, guides the march. IV. God, the source 


“A great deal of of strength, protects the march. ; 
talent is lost to| Spiritual warfare. — Just when the battle was about to turn with the Iron- 
the world for the|sides, and the Cavaliers were coming on with one of Rupert’s hot charges, 
want of a Hee ready to break the line, and the brave old Ironsides were half inclined to turn, 
es a ‘Jup came the general, old Noll, riding on his horse, and they passed the word 
along, ‘‘’Tis he, boys! here he comes!” and every man grew into a giant at 
once ; they stood like iron columns, like walls of granite, and the Cavaliers as 
say Sindy of they came on broke like waves against rocks, and dashed away, and were 
oe paid for their{heard of no more. It was the presence of the man that fired each soldier. 
Master as  the|And soit is now with us. We believe in Jesus Christ. We know that He is 
devil’s servantsiwith His church. He was dead, but rose again. He has gone to heaven, but 
So Wee His Spirit is with us, — King of kings and Lord of lords is He. If He seems 
wick. to sleep in the midst of our ship, yet He sleeps with His hand onthe helm, and 
ms He will steer the vessel rightly ; and now the love that we bear His name 
hak. ores Se|steers our souls to holiness, to self-denial, to seek after God, to make full proof 
fear God so little.” (of the faith and fellowship of the gospel, to seek to become like God, and to be 
— Gurnall. absorbed into God that He may be all in all. This is what was wanted —a 
stimulus potent enough, under God’s grace, to break through the barriers of 
sin. — Spurgeon. , 


Dan is the 25—28. (25-27) rereward, it was the duty of the division of Dan, which 
rereward brought up the rear, tosee to all the stragglers and the feeble, by no means an 
; unimportant duty. Dan .. Asher .. Naphtali, see Nu. ii. 25-31. (28) 

Nt li. 34; Songiaecording, etc., 7. e. acc. to the order of march. 
HS The use of war. —I believe in war. I believe there are times when it must 
* All confidencejbe taken. Ibelieve in it as a medicine. Medicine is not good to eat, but when 
AU Sa ata you are sick it is good to take. War is not a part of the gospel, but while 
dangerous; forjmen and the world are traveling on a plain where they are not capable of 
how little soever|comprehending the gospel, a rude form of justice is indispensable, though it 
you have revealedjis very low down. If you go toa plain still higher, war seems to be a very 
thee rn hare poor instrumentality. “And if you go yet higher and higher, till you reach that 
already said too|sphere where the crowned Sufferer stands, how hateful and hideous war 
much if you think|seems! In the earlier periods of society it is recognized as having a certain 
a value ; but its value is the very lowest, and at every step upward, till you 
articulars.”” — J.|come to this central Divine exhibition, it loses in value. Always it is a rude 
eaumont. and uncertain police of nations. It is never good. It is simplv better than 
something worse. Physical force is the alternative of moral influence ; if you 

have not one you must have the other. — Beecher. 


Moses 29—32. (22) Hobab (beloved), prob. a bro. of Jethro. Raguel, or Reuel. 
invites father-in-law, prob. bro.-in-law; the Heb. word = any relation by mar- 
Hobab riage. I... you, the Land of Promise. we. . good, material, religious 


good. for, etc., God had promised Israel all good things. (30)I.. go, 

timid, doubtful. But he seems to have been persuaded by Moses.? (31) thou 

eEx. il. 18. . . eyes, the gen. direction, indicated by the pillar, might be supplemented 

by human sagacity and experience. Hobab was acquainted withthe locality, 

d Ju. 1. 16; iv. 11;;and inasmuch as much water and fuel was needed by so large a host, it was 

Oe a’ Matt./necessary to have some one who was familiar with the desert. ‘‘This would 

ae aes be the more necessary, as from the scarcity of water in those regions, the 

Arabs were in the habit of digging pits or cisterns, which, when they left, they 

would close up with stones or sands, so that it would be difficult to discover 

“ An peck. Loe them again. These hidden places Hobab, as having been born or brought up 

who wishes to golin the desert, would bevapt to be better acquainted with, or more easily able 

to some other|to find, than the stranger people who now required his services.” — Bush. It 

village; ‘My foe would also encourage H. to be told that he would not be a useless member of 

mip olde ages you|the camp. (32) goodness .. thee, the Targ. of Jonathan adds, “in the 
are now my eyes,” |division of the land.” 

It is said ofa good) True spirit of Christianity.—1. The spirit of true religion is social and 

servant, oe °s/ benevolent. The Christian is not content to travel alone to the place which 

Roberts. ; God promised to give him; but invites others to accompany him, saying, 
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‘*Come thou with us.” 2, The exercise of this spirit should be first directed B. 0. 1490. 
to those who are most ¢losely related to us. Moses invited Hobab, his brother-|,, I will tell ” 
in-law. Next to our own spiritual well-being we should seek that of our own anys leak Waltor 
kindred, — parents that of their children, the husband that of his wife, etc,|‘‘that | have heard 
Moses holds out to Hobab two inducementé to accompany them—1. The|% Rranegiyrne say, 
benefits he would receive. ‘‘ We will do thee good: for the Lord hath spoken pee ity ee 
good concerning Israel. . . . And it shall beif thou go with us, yea,|heaven and the 
it shall be, that what goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the same will we do|otherin a meek and 
unto thee.” 2. The benefits he would confer. The hope of deriving benefit PAPER ES este: 
did not prevail with Hobab : he said unto Moses, ‘‘I will not go; but I will 
depart to mine own land, and to my kindred.” Then Moses tried to persuade 
him with this inducement, that his presence would be a benefit to them: ‘help, Payson, when 
said, Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how we are'to racked with pain, 
encamp in the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” Hobab/#0d near to death, 
appears to have been an ‘‘ experienced Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked|*™¢!aimed, | °° Obs 
for the safety of his cumbrous caravan in the new and difficult ground beforelthing it is to lose 
them. The tracks and passes of that ‘waste howling wilderness’ were alljone’s will! Since 
familiar to him, and his practiced sight should be to them ‘instead of eyes’|! have ee hes 
in discerning the distant clumps of verdure which betokened the wells or|piness. There al 
springs for the daily encampment, and in giving timely warning of the|be no such thing as 
approach of the Amalekites or other spoilers of the desert.” ae" potent 
The solicitude of the godly.—1 have seen birds sitting on the boughs andlaesir e bat that 
watching while other birds were feeding below. They would hop from twig|God’s will be ac- 
to twig, and' look wistfully down upon them; then, gathering courage,|°°™Plished.” 
they would spring from their perch ei back again, and finding that it tid 
not hurt them, they would at last join the outmost circle, and food with the 
others. How many faces I have seen in these galleries, wearing a wistfull,, 
look as they gazed down upon us while we were celebrating this ordinance of|change a Bi h 
communion. May God give all such wings, that they may fly down and be|but not break a 
among His people, and partake with them of heavenly food.— Beecher. |promise. 
Guides in the desert.— A hybeer is a guide, from the Arabic word hubbar, pine panei 
to inform, instruct, or direct, because they are used to do this office to thelgood. He may 
caravans traveling through the desert in all its directions, whether to Egypt|changea temporal 
and back again, the coast of the Red Sea, or the countries of Sidan, and thelitrsaite, § pete 
western extremities of Africa, He is aman of great consideration, knowingjnot increase ‘ the 
perfectly the situation and properties of all kinds of water to be met with|basket and the 
on the route; the distance of wells; whether occupied by enemies or not epee yang pe 
and, if so, the way to avoid them with the least inconvenience. It-is also faith and. the pa- 
necessary for, him to know the places occupied by the simooms, and thejtience; He may 
seasons of their blowing in those parts of the desert ; likewise those occupied nea ye give BS 
by moving sands. He generally belongs to some powerful tribe of Arabs ree bat He may 
inhabiting these deserts, whose protection he makes use of to assist his cara-jzive them_ treas- 
vans, or protect them in time of danger, and handsome rewards are always|"*° of gold.” 
in his power to distribute on such occasions ; but now that the Arabs in those 
deserts are everywhere without government, the trade between Abyssinia and 
Cairo given aver, and that between Sfidan and the metropolis much dimin- 
ished, the importance of the office of hybeer, and its consideration, have 
fallen in proportion, and with these the safe conduct. — Bruce. 


, 

33—36. (33) from . . Lord, Sinai. three . . journey, wh. might be cpgetperd aie hos 
one whole day and parts of two others. ark .. them,* though the usualland the rest 
place for the ark was in the centre of the host, it may be that on this occasion], no i. 33. Jos. it 
it was borne in the van as when the people crossed the Jordan and at thelgg 9° *  ” 
taking of Jericho. search. . them, prob. at Kibroth-hattaavah.’ (84)|A general who 
zloud .. day, providing a canopy for those who were no longer sheltered : we Lass id 
fr. the sun by their tents, see Ps. cv. 8.. when .. eamp, out of the tents offsarily go before 
ericampment. (35) when .. forward, etc.,? the march began with ajthem. 
prayer. Victory hoped for fr. the presence of God. Rise. . thee, ‘“The|? Nu x. 24-34; 
sixty-eighth psalm, which we have learnt to associate with the wonders of|; Rx. xiii. 21; Ne. 
Pentecost, and the triumphs of the church on earth, seems to be an expansionjix., 12, 18. 
of Moses’ morning prayer.” — Pulp. Bib. Cromwell at battle of Dunbar, as|?_ Ps. lxvitt. 2 
he saw the King’s troops fleeing, repeated this praver. (36) when. . said,|g~~" * ; 
etc.,¢ prayer ended the march.f Return .. Israel, the meaning of thele Ex. xxix. 45, 46; 
prayer is that the Divine Presence symbolized by the cloud would upon halt- erp Fi lh - 
ing return and abide as the safety, comfort and glory of the chosen people. |Ftinme ot ha 

Moses’ prayers. —I. ‘‘Rise up, Lord.” Rise —1. To scatter Thine enemies ;ltokened the going 
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386 NUMBERS. Chap. xi. :—3. 
SO a ee eS ee 
B. C. 1490. 2, Toendue Thy people with strength and courage for further journeys; 3. 
ie ‘'o provide for them by the way; 4. To guide them in the right road. II. 
rorinet fe Sue‘ Return, O Lord.” Return—1. To Thy numerous people ; 2, In mercy and 
mies; the other|love ; what is sinful, forgive; 8. As a guardian over them, that they may 

Pe ecco ae have no cause for fear. — Map ibie rs: bn phere te 
: Importance of prayer. — As every sacrifice was to be seasoned with salt, 80 
vas thet on coner erery a derating and every affliction of the creature must be sanctified 
victory, the other|with prayer ; nay, as it showeth the excellency of gold that it is laid upon 
the earnest of re-lsilver itself, 0 it speaketh the excellency of prayer, that not only natural 
pose. Spe, Com\and civil, but even religious and spiritual, actions are overlaid with prayer. 
We pray not only before we eat or drink our bodily nourishment, but also 
before we feed on the bread of the Word and the bread in the sacrament. 
Prayer is requisite to make every providence and every ordinance blessed to 
us; prayer is needful to make our poe callings successful. Prayer is 
the guard to secure the fort-royal of the heart; prayer is the porter to keep 
the door of the lips; prayer is the strong hilt which defendeth the hands; 
prayer perfumes every relation ; prayer helps us to profit by every condition ; 
prayer is the chemist that turns all into gold; prayer is the master-work- 
man ; if that be out of the way, the whole trade stands still, or goeth back- 
ward. What the key is to the watch, that prayer is to religion, it winds it 

up, and sets it going. — Swinnock. 


CHAPTER THE ELI-VENTA. 


Taberah 1—8. (1) complained, no specific ground of complaint named, but we can 
hardly be mistaken if we say that the fatigue of the march after a year of 
idleness, together with the desolation and the unknown terrors of the land, 

a Ps. lxxvili, 21. {spread a gen. dissatisfaction among the people. fire. . them, perh. light- 
ning,? some commentators say it might have been a flash of fire out of the 
pillar such as killed Nadab and Abihu; others say the fire was internal, see 

bPs. Ixxix. 5.  |Ps. lxxviii. 21. (2) quenched,? bef. it extended over the whole camp, not by 
the people; the Heb. indicates that it went out. It came unbidden, it went 
out without human means. (8) Taberah,: (place of burning), prob. the name 

cDe. ix. 22; He.|/Ziven to the part consumed. 

xii. 29; Is. iv. 4;| Taberah.— Here we have—I. Man sinning against the goodness of God. 

xxx. 27; xxxiii. 14./[T, God recognizing thesin of man. III. Suffering men seeking the intercession 
of the good. IV. The intercession of the good resulting in blessing to men. 
V. The employment of a transient judgment as a permanent warning. 

Murmuring, a time-destroying sin. — The murmurer spends much precious 
time in musing—-in musing how to get out of such a trouble, how to get off 
such a yoke, how to be rid of such a burden, how to revenge himself for such 

fine , a wrong; how to a eae such a person, how to reproach those that are above 
% prevent sed; |him, and how to affront those that are below him; and a thousand other 
tions, if the times) Ways Murmurers have to expend that precious time that some would redeem 
do bear it, is toj/with a world. Ah, murmurers, murmurers! you who by your murmuring 
take. eT eS th hess trifle away so many golden hours and seasons of mercy, have you no God to 
for, if there be fuel|nonor? Have you no Christ to believe in? Have you no hearts to change, 
prepared, it isjno sins to be pardoned, no souls to save, no hell to escape, no heaven to seek 
ale a anol after? Oh! if you have, why do you spend so much of your precious time in 
come that shall set|/ Murmuring against God, against men, against this or that thing ?— J. Brooks. 
it on fire.” — Lord Complaint. = 

Bacon. : A p 

I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 

Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 

Of yon grey bank of sky, we might grow faint 

To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 


Omar qdiaiitie Must widen early, is it well to droop 

Proud, being asked For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 
what was the best O pusillanimous heart! be comforted, 
Payers Searoinn And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 
replied by beating Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
down with the staff Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

all the _ tallest To meet the flints — At least it may be said, 


“‘ Because the way is short, I thank Thee. God.” 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 


poppies in his gar- 
ep.’’ — Levy. 


Chap. xi, 4—15. NUMBERS. 387 


4—9. (4) mixed multitude, the riff-raff, the hangers-on, see Ex. xii. 39° B. c. 1491. 
again, the murmurings of this rabble affected the whole people, so that, not-|_ | | —— 
withstanding the punishment just inflicted (vss. 1, 2), they fell back again|sighing for 
immediately. give .. eat, their flock, efc., being required for sacrifices. |Egypt 
(5) remember, their memory might have been better employed. ‘They did 
not remember the brick-kilns, and the task-masters, the voice of the oppressor, 
and the smart of the whip. These are forgotten by the ungrateful people.” —|a Ex. vii. 18. 
Henry. fish,* abundant in Egypt. melons, watermelons ; still abundant in E. 
leeks, Heb. Katsir (grass), so called from grass-like appearance ; prob. chives. 
onions,’ mild, pleasant taste. (6) soul. . away, they were languid; want-|b Acc. to Herod. 
ing in vital force, lacking juicy, savory food. (7) manna, see Ex. xvi. 14, 31. te va foe arnary, 
bdellium, see Ge. ii. 12. (8) ground . . baked, hence must have been dif.|men at the pyra. 
fr. the tarfa-manna. (9) dew, see Ex. xvi. 18, 14. mids; and still 

Partial memories.—I, Observe what they ought to have remembered. 1./Rearly , the C2) 
What they had suffered ; 2. What God had done for them; 8. What He then Hasselquist. : 
was doing ; 4. What He had promised todo. II. Observe what they chiefly 
dwelt upon. 1. Creature comforts, not spiritual deprivations ; 2. Personal 
satisfaction, not national freedom. III. Observe the effects of this partial]«« qe tarfa exu- 
memory of the past. 1. It led to discontent; 2. It resulted in Divine anger ;|dations are in com- 
8. It prolonged their stay in the wilderness. eee ata 
Manna.— The natural products of the Arabian deserts and other Orientallljke honey . . 
regions, which bear the hame of manna, have not the qualities or uses ascribed|Who could grind 
to the manna of Scripture. They are all condiments or medicines rather than Boney 8 Bonar, 
food, stimulating or purgative rather than nutritious; they are produced 
only three or four months in the year, from May to August, and not all the 

ear round ; they come only in small quantities, never affording anything}, Te wreausinee 
ike 15,000,000 of pounds a week, which must have been requisite for thelor thivst the pooris 
subsistence of the whole Israelite camp, since each man had an omer (or three|say, ‘ Our soul is 
English quarts) a day, and that for forty years; they can be kept for a long wea aE! ease 
time, and do not become useless in a day or two; they are just as liable tolcannot do: ‘m 
deteriorate on the Sabbath as on any other day; nor does a double quantity|spirit is withered 
fall on the day preceding the Sabbath, nor would natural products cease at/within me.”’”— 
once and forever, as the manna is represented as ceasing in the book of 
Joshua. The manna of Scripture we therefore regard as wholly miraculous, 
and not in any respect a product of nature.— C. EH. Stowe. 


10—15. (10) weep, it was general. door, none hid their grief. dis-|of Moses 
pleased,? it ‘was more than this meek man could endure. (11) hast... 
servant ? in making him the leader of sucha people. In his displeasure hejc Ps. xev. 8-11. 
was committing the same sin as the people, for by this attitude he was mur- 
muring against God. (12) havel, eéc.,° scarcely could a parent have endured 
somuch. (13) whenee, efc.,/ but it did not follow that they were to have 
what they wept for, and the Lord never expected Moses to give it. (15) if.. 
me, apparently leaving me. let . . wretchedness, ‘‘ the failure of all my 
efforts.” 

Earthly afflictions.— Our Heavenly Father sends us frequent troubles to — 
I. Try our faith. If our faith be worth anything, it will stand the test. Gilt 
is afraid of the fire, but gold isnot. II. Glorify Himself: for He is greatly 
glorified in the graces of His people which are His own handiwork. The 
wisdom and power of the great Workman are discovered by the trials through 
which His vessels of mercy are permitted to pass. III. Heighten future joy. 
‘There must be shades in the picture to bring out the beauty of the lights.— 
Gourgeon. ; : - (weakness here as 

Afflictions may be full of mercies. — In one of the German picture galleries|, |; ewhere.’?— 
is a painting called ‘‘Cloudland.” It hangs at the end of a long gallery, and,| Wordsworth. 
at first sight it looks like a huge, repulsive daub of confused color. without 
form or comeliness. As you walk toward it the picture begins to take shape. 
It proves to be a mass of exquisite little cherub faces, like those at the head 
of the canvas in Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna San Sisto.” If you come close to the| A memory with- 

icture you see only an innumerable company of little angels and cherubims. one 08 eo 
ot often the soul that is frightened by trials sees nothing but a confused|,¢” an veraquisita 
and repulsive mass of broken expectations and crushed hopes! But if that|treasure, —an in- 
soul, instead of fleeing away into unbelief and despair, would only draw up ins re 
near to God, it would soon discover that the cloud was full of angels of mercy. |rent’ — Charlotte 
In one cherub face it would see, ‘‘Whom I love, I chasten.” Another angel|Bronié. 


ad Nu. xii, 3. 
e Is. xl. 9, 11. 


Job v. 1; 1K. 
xix. 4; Jon. iv. 8. 


‘““Thus Moses in 
his’ candor in- 
genuously con- 
fesses his own 
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B. C. 1490. would say, “‘ All things work together for good to them that love God.”— T. 


the seventy L. Cuyler. 


elders 16—23. (16) seventy, to this the Sanhedrim is traced. Notice the forbear- 
Lu. x. 1-20; Ex.{ance of Jehovah in not rebuking Moses for his weakness. (17) take. . 
cviil. at, 22; xxiy,|them,’ not that Moses should have less; but that they should have of the 
1, 9. same spirit. (18) therefore . . eat, their desire was to be granted, but in the 
ix. 20:1 9,[S2me, way as He answered them when they desired a king; He gave them one 
De De. xvi. 1gin His anger ; see also Ps. cvi. 16. (19) ye. . day, etc.,° they should have 
Ac. vi. 1-6. more than they asked for. (20) loathsome, they were to find their punish- 
; ment in the answer to their prayer. ‘‘ Till you be glutted with it, and vomit 
Sere xix. 10; x¥-Jit up so violently, that it shall come not only out at your mouth, but at your 
evi, 15; Ac. vil. 39.|{nostrils.” — Patrick. (21) Moses, even he is astonished at the breadth of the 
‘ ht romise. (22) shall, efc.,? he prob. wonders what they will do for sacrifices. 

ore eRe (23) and . . Moses, eéc.,* He reproved, but did not punish M. 
ere“) Moses in error. —1. The most eminent saints continually need the grace of 
e Ps. 1. 10-12; Is.1.]God. 2. It behooves us to be slow to censure men. We should rather take 


2; lix. 1; Nu. xxiii. P 
19; Ge. xviii. 14. heed to ourselves, that we fail not. 


‘¢ Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be ; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek.” — Whittier. 
**A surfeit of the 


he| No failure of power with God. — Amongst all the gods of the heathen Jupi- 
Gespect: Meaning ter Bh in the ereatest esteem, as the father and king of gods, and was called 
to the stomach| Jupiter, quasi juvans pater, a helping father, yet (as the poets feign) he wept 
ore — Shake") hen he could not set Sarpedon at liberty ; such was the imbecility and impo- 
tency of this master-god of the heathen. But the hand of our God is never 
shortened that it cannot help. He is ever able to relieve us, always ready to 
deliver us. Amongst all the gods there is none like unto Him, Lone can do 

like unto His works, He is God Omniptotent. — J. Spencer. 


‘* He is able, 
He is willing : doubt no more.” 
the elders 24--80. (24) set . . tabernacle, in a semi-circle bef. the door. (25) Lord 
prophesy . » cloud,’ the soaring cloud descended to the door. took .. him, of the 


— same spirit.7 prophesied, an ecstatic utterance prompted by a divine influ- 

Eldad and ence, not necessarily foretelling the future. and. . cease, R. V., ‘‘ but they 

Medad did so no more;” 7. e. they prophesied now, but not afterwards.’ (26) Eldad 
(whom God loves = Theophilus., Medad (Jove). (28) Joshua, see Ex. xvii. 9. 

fNu. xii, 5; Ex./Nun‘ (fish). my .. them, Joshua thought these men were setting up an 

xxxiil 9; De. xxxi.|independant authority in the camp. (29) Moses, etc.,/ the true servant of 
God regards his Master’s rather than his own glory. 

Joshua’s envy was a violation of the law of brotherly kindness. —To envy is 
g‘‘Just as a per-ljalways to outrage Christian charity. ‘‘ Charity envieth not.” Mark the evil 
EEN at features of this vice as it is portrayed by Socrates: ‘* An envious man waxeth 
from one, does|lean with the fatness of his neighbors. Envy is the daughter of pride, the 
not lessen the first,|author of murder and revenge, the beginner of secret sedition, and the per- 
whilst he commu-(petual tormentor of virtue. Envy is the filthy slime of the soul; a venom, a 
eats eGod did|POison, or quicksilver which consumeth the flesh, and drieth up the marrow 
not diminish thejof the bones.’”” How much more loathsome should it appear tous, who should 
re imparted tojview it in the light of the teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ! Envy of the 
Moses by the factigifts of others.— Lord, I perceive my soul deeply guilty of envy. By my 
cated it to the|good will I would have none prophecy but mine own Moses, I Via rather 
seventy.”’ — Theo-|Thy work were undone, than done better by another than by myself: had 
doret. rather that Thy enemies were all alive, than that I should kill but my thou- 

sand, and others their ten thousands of them. My corruption repines at other 
h It was a sign|men’s better parts, as if what my soul wants of them in substance she would 
i pe Sotien supply in swelling. Dispossess me, Lord, of this bad spirit, and turn my envy 
own minds, and to|into holy emulation. Let me labor to exceed them in pains who excel me 
accredit them tojin parts: and knowing that my sword, ir cutting down sin, hath a duller 
oses. edge, let me strike with the greater force : yea, make other men’s gifts to be 
mine, by making me thankful to Thee for them. It was some comfort to 
§ Ex. xxxiii. 11;|Naomi that, wanting ason herself, she hrought up Ruth’s child in her bosom. 
De. xxxiv. 9. Let me feed, and foster, and nourish, and cherish the graces in others, honor- 
ing their persons, praising their parts, and glorifying Thy name, who hath 

j1Co. xiv. 5. given such gifts unto them.—TZ. Fuller. 


’ 
| 
j 


Chap. xi. 31—35. NUMBERS. 

31--35. (81) wind. . Lord, astrong wind fr. the S. E., showing that Jehovah 
used natural means to work his miracles. sea, Red S. quails, see Ex. xvi. 
13. let. . camp, threw them down—i. e. the wind beat them down. 
two . . earth, not that they fell in a heap of two cubs. thickness ; but being 
driven downward by the wind, flew along ab. breast high fr. the ground, and 
so were easily caught. Had they been piled two cubits high, the under ones 
must have died, and the Israelite could eat nothing that was suffocated. (32) 
gathered, having caught. ten homers,? ab. 20 bush., see Le. xxvii. 16. 
spread, efc., prob. todry in the sun. (83) smote. . plague, result of eat- 
ing so much of anunaccustomed food. (34) Kibroth-hattaavah (graves of 
Set tel (85) Hazeroth (villages), sup. to be ’Ain-el-Hudhera, ab. 18 hrs. fr. 

inai. 

Murmuring hurts not God, but wounds us.—I have read of Cesar, that, 
having prepared a great feast for his nobles and friends, it fell out that the 
day appointed was so extremely foul that nothing could be done to the honor 
of their meeting ; whereupon he was so displeased and enraged that he com- 
manded all of them that had bows to shoot up their arrows at Jupiter, their 
chief god, as in defiance of him for that rainy weather; which, when they 
did, their arrows fell short of heaven, and fell upon their own heads, so 
that many of them were very sorely wounded. So all our mutterings and 
murmurings, which are so many arrows shot at God Himself, will return 
upon our own pates, or hearts ; they reach not Him, but they will hit us; 
they hurt not Him, but they will wound us; therefore it is better to be mute 
than to murmur ; it is dangerous to contend with One who is a consuming 
fire (Heb. xii. 29).— Thomas Brooks. 


‘* We, ignorant of ourselves 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.”—Shakespeare. 


“‘ Heaven is most just, and of our pleasant vices 
Makes instruments to scourge us.” 


ils.— From the apparent improbability of quails, whose favorite resort 
is moist pasture land, being found in such vast flights in the desert, it has 
been suggested that the Hebrew word selav does not mean a quail, but a 
stork, or some other desert bird. But observation of the habits of the quail 
shows the accuracy of the account ; and the name selav is still applied to the 
quail in the Arabic and its cognate tongues. The time of the first miraculous 
supply of quails, and probably of the second also, was in the month of April, 
the exact season when the quail performs its migration in vast flocks. We 
are told that ‘‘at even the quails came up and covered the camp,” and it is 
well known that the quail, like most other birds of passage, performs its 
migrations only at night. Again, we are told that “‘ there went forth a wind 
from the Lord, and brought quails from the sea.” From their weak power of 
flight, the quails instinctively select the shortest sea passage, and avail them- 
selves of any island as a resting-place. Thus the Mediterranean islands, as 
Malta, Capri, and others, have frequently been known to be covered with 
these birds for several days together at the time of the spring migrations, 
when the wind was adverse. They spend the winter in Central Africa ; and 
in returning to Syria, skirt the western side of the Red Sea, crossing its 
narrowest part. They always fly with the wind, and wait till it is favorable 
before they commence to cross. After their passage, they are so utterly 
exhausted that, as is sometimes the case with woodcocks in England, they 
may be captured in any number by the hand. Their flight is always very 
low, which is doubtless what is meant by their being ‘‘as it were two cubits 
high upon the face of the earth;” and finally we are told that the people 
spread them all abroad for themselves round about the camp —zi. e. dried 


them for food in the sun, as they had learned to do in Egypt, where Herodo-|,, 


tus tells us the Egyptians cooked the quail after this simple fashion (ii. 77). I 
have myself been fortunate enough to be a witness of this quail migration 
both in African and Asiatic deserts. I have seen them in the morning cover- 
ing many acres, where not one had been on the evening before. The wind on 
one oceasion was ahead; and though hundreds were slaughtered, they did 
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the quails 
Kibroth-hatta- 
avah, 

Hazeroth 


a Ps. Ixxvili. 26—28; 
ev. 40. 


b Ez. xlv. 11. 
c Ps. Ixxviii. 30, 31. 


d Nu. xxxiii. 17; 
De. ix. 22. 


“Some are cursed 


the ills of life, 
when its very plea- 
sures fatigue 
them ?”’—Colton. 


“Mo find fault witb 
the trials Christ 
sends you is to put 
Christ himself on 
trial.” 


“Trials come from 
Christ or self; in 
the one case, sub- 
mit; in the other 
case repent.” 


‘‘There are plenty 
of things to fret 
about. Even Holy 
Writ says we are 
prone to trouble as 
sparks fly upward. 
But even to the 
sparks flying oh ee 
ward, in the black- 
est of smoke, there 
is a blue sky above; 
and the less time 
they waste on the 
road, the sooner 
they will reach it. 
All fretting is time 
wasted on. the 
road.’ — Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 


“ Satiety comes of 
a too often repe- 
tition; and he who 
will not give him- 
self leisure to be 
thirsty, can never 
find the true pleas- 
ure of drinking.” 
— Montaigne. 


“Tt is probable 
that God punishes 
the wish as much 
He does the 
actual perform- 
ance ; for what is 
performance buta 
wish perfected 
with power? and 
what is a wish but 
a desire wantin 


not leave for two days, when the wind veered in their favor, and they as 
suddenly disappeared, leaving scarce a straggler behind. — Tristram. 


opportunity o 
action.”— South. 
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Miriam’s 
rebellion 


a Josephus, Philo, 
KEW Ritz eu. 
Ewald, Winer, 
Baumgarten. 


bEx. xv. 20; Mi. 
vi. 4. 


c Ps. lxxvi. 7-9. 


Divine anger 


dGe. xv. 1; xlvi. 
2; Job xxxiii. 15; 
Ez i.1; Lu. i. 11; 
Acyxail: 


ePs, cv. 2; He. 
iii. 2-5. 


11; 
1 


xxxili. 
xxxiv. 10; 
Co. xiii. 12. 


‘‘Highest when 
it stoops lowest 
before the holy 
throne; throws 
down its crown 
ahased; forgets 
itself, admires, 
and breathes 
adoring praise.” 
— Pollok. 


Miriam’s 
leprosy 
g De. xxiv 


v. 27; xv. 
xxvi. 19, 20. 


h2S,. xxiv. 10; Ps. 
Ixix. 5; xxv.’ 1h; 
Ps. xxxviii. 1-7. 
i Le. xiii. 44-46, 


jJa.v. 15, 16. 


Os 22K: 
53°2 Ch. 


“Quilt, though it 
may attain tem- 
poral splendor, can 
never confer real 
happiness. The 


NUMBERS. Chap. xii. 1—13. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—5. (1) Miriam, thesister of Moses and Aaron. Ethiopian, Heb. Cushite. 
Not likely to be Zipporah, who was prob. dead.* Besides if Z. were meant: 
why had they not spoken bef. (2) hath . . us?? this to disparage Moses. 
(3) meek . . earth,’ as being the highest officially, yet without pride. (4) 
come . . three, God would show them the diff. measure of His communi- 
cations. 

The meekness of Moses.—1. Was manifested most conspicuously on many 
occasions. II. Was marked by the humble surrender of His will to God. 
III. Was the more striking in that he was so learned. IV. Exceeded that of 
allmen. V. Yet was not absolutely perfect. 


‘* No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes : What king so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ?” — Shakespeare. 


Patience under injustice. — Rowland Hill, when once scurrilously attacked 
in one of the public journals, was urged by a zealous friend to bring a legal 
action in defense; to this he replied with calm, unruffled dignity — ‘I shall 
neither answer the libel, nor prosecute the writer, and that for two reasons: 
first, because, in attempting the former, I should probably be betrayed into 
unbecoming violence of temper and expression, to my own grief, and the 
wounding of my friends; and in the next place, I have learned by experi- 
ence that no man’s character can be eventually injured but byhisown aets.” 
-— Gleanings. 


6—9. (6) If . . you, etc.,* to an ordinary prophet, occasional special com- 
munications shall be made. (7)my..S0, not an ordinary prophet. Jehovah 
revealed himself ina different way than statedin vs. 6. faithful . . house, 
and like a faithful servant does not need special instructions in the will of 
God. (8) speak .. mouth,’ familiarly. apparently, distinctly. not. . 
speeches, parables, enigmas, which require wit and ingenuity to interpret. 
and .. behold,God would in some way manifest Himself to the eye of Moses, 
not the essential nature of God, which no mancan see, but some form. afraid, 
etc., seeing his vast superiority. (9) them, Miriam and Aaron. 

Aaron and Miriam reproved. — We shall consider these words as expressing 
God’s displeasure against those who—I. Oppose the civil magistrate. II. 
Disregard the ministers of the gospel. III. Neglect the Lord Jesus Christ. 
— Simeon. 

Condition of communion. — Birds cannot converse with men unless they 
have a rational nature put into them ; nor can menconverse with God, unless, 
being made new creatures, they partake of the Divine nature. Communion 
with God is a mystery to most. Every one that hangs about the court doth 
not speak with the king ; all that meddle with holy duties, and, as it were, 
hang about the court of heaven, have not communion with God ; it is only the 
new creature enjoys God’s presence in ordinances, and sweetly converses with 
him as a child with a father. — T. Watson. 


10—138. (10) cloud . . tabernacle, 7. e. it went away from its temporary 
station at the door of the tab. and reared itself aloft above the tab. and the 
host. Miriam,? prob. the instigator of the rebellion. leprous, she was so in 
heart bef., but this involved social and religious excommunication, as well as: 
being a stigma of Divine displeasure. Aaron, perh. exempted fr. punishment. 
bec. his leprosy would have interfered with his official duties. (11) lay. . 
us,* he may have expected it toapp. on himself ; he confesses and repents of 
his sin. (12) be. . dead, unnumbered among the people.‘ of whom, etc,, 
as a stillborn child with decomposition hegun. (13) Moses, efc.,/ moved by 
his bro.’s intercession and his sist.’s condition. 

The prayer of Moses for Miriam.— Consider —I. The prayer. How con- 
clusively does it attest the excellency of the character of Moses! How worthy 
of power is one so large-hearted and forgiving. The prayer was— 1. Explicit. 
Nothing vague. He prays not for wrong-doers in the mass, but for one in par-- 
ticular, and that one who had wronged him. Many will pray general prayers. 
heartily enough. Lips, willing to say, ‘‘Have mercy on us, miserable sin- 


Chap. xiii. 18. 


NUMBERS. 


mers,” refuse to say, ‘‘Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner; 2. Earnest. 
Did he see the Skekinah receding (vs. 10), and would have God return at 
once? God's withdrawals excite prayer; 3. Generous; ‘Heal her now.” 
Not make her penitent, or cause her to beg forgiveness, and then heal 
her, or remove the disease after a certain time; but ‘‘ Heal her now;” 4 
Well-timed. He waited not till the memory of her sin and his wrong were 
fainter ; at once his cry goes up. We are not ‘to give place unto wrath.” He 
gives place who gives time. — R. A. Griffin, 

Sonsciousness of guilt. — However vauntingly men may bear themselves in 
the hour of prosperous villainy, proofs enough have existed of the fears of 
guilt, when ‘the hour of calamity approaches. Why did our first parents hide 
themselves after their sin, when they heard the voice of the Lord in the gar- 
den? Why did Cain alarm himself at being pursued by the people of the 
earth? Why sbrunk Belshazzar from the handwriting on the wall? Adam 
had before heard the voice of the Lord, and trembled not; Cain knew that no 
witness of the murder of his brother existed ; Belshazzar understood not the 
meaning of the writing upon the wall ;-—- and yet they all, after the commis- 
sion of their several deeds of sin, trembled at the voices that were heard, and 
the signs that were seen. Whence, then, was this? It was because con- 
science told them that there is an Eye to which all hearts are open, and whis- 
pered the important truth, which has since been proclaimed aloud to all the 
world, that, ‘‘doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth.” — Matthews. 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, 

Knows more, accuses with more nicety, , 

Nor needs to question Rumor if we fall 

Below the perfect model of our thought. — Geo. Eliot. 


14—16. (14) if. . days, how much more shall the fact of the leprosy be 
‘marked ;‘this, too, a mark of the disapprobation of God, which must be 
endured for a certain period. (15) Miriam .. days, see Le. xiii. 4,5. The 
people would learn that not even their leaders could sin with impunity and 
that God is no respecter of persons. people . . again,’ sug. of the fact that 
when officials sin the community suffers. (16) Paran,¢ see Nu. x. 12. 

Lessons from the sin of Miriam and Aaron. — Consider—I. The Divine 
judgment because of the sin of Miriam and Aaron. II. The Divine judgment 
leading to personal humiliation. III. The remarkable acknowledgment of 
‘the eminence of Moses, the servant of the Lord. IV. The distinguished mag- 
manimity and grace of Moses. V. The great power of the intercession of 
good. VI. The justice and mercy of God as manifested in His treatment of 
Miriam. VII. The sin of one person checking the progress of an entire 
mation. ‘‘The people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in.” 

Spitting in the face. — Miriam had greatly offended God, and, therefore, she 
was to be as a daughter whose father had spit in her face. ‘In De. xxv. 9, the 
widow was to spit in the face of her late husband’s brother if he refused to 
marry her. And Job(xxx 10) in his great misery says of his enemies ‘‘ the 
spare not to'spit in my face;” and in reference to our Saviour, they did ‘‘ spit 
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evident conse- 
quences of our 
crimes, long sur- 
vive their com- 
like 
the ghosts of the 
murdered, forever 
haunt the steps of 
the malefactor. 
‘The paths of virtue, 
though seldom 
those of worldly 
greatness, are al- 
ways those of 
pleasantness and 
peace.” —Sir 
Walter Scott. 


“* Behold her guilt; 
looks; for guilt wi 
speak, though 
tongues were out 
of use "— Shake- 
speare. 


Moses inter- 
cedes for 
Miriam 


aNu. v. 2,3; Le. 
xiii. 4-6; Ps. ciii. 


b Ge. vi. 1, 2; 2 
Co. xi. 29; Ro. xv. 
14. 


c Ge. xxi. 20, 21. 


‘The ancient coun- 
cilg and synods 

asis noted by the 
ecclesiastical 
story, when they 
deprived any 
bishop, never 
recorded the of- 
fense, but buried it 


in His face.” The most contemptuous, the most exasperating and degrading 
action, which one man can do to another is to spit in his face. — Roberts. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


in perpetual  si- 
lence.” -- Lord 
Bacon. 


1—8. (1, 2) search, efc.,4 examine for themselves and for the people.|the twelve 
ruler, a man of judgment and experience, so that their testimony would be|spies 


(3) from. . Paran, 7. e. fr. Kadesh. (4) Shammua (rumor). 


worth much. J 
(5) Shaphat (judge). Hori (dweller in caverns). (6) 


Zaceur (mindful). 


Caleb’ (dog). Jephunneh (beholder). (7) Igal (God will avenge). Joseph 
(he will add). (8) Oshea (deliverance), aft. called Joshua. 
Glimpses of the better land.—1. The search. II. The retreat. III. An 


emblem of God’s dealings with His people. 1. The children of Israel were 
sent back to the wilderness on account of their sin; 2. While they are sent 
back in judgment, they go back of their own accord ; 3. Through the fruit of 
sin, and the token of God’s righteous displeasure, all was overruled for their 
good; 4. Though chastened and afflicted they are not cast off: they are 


d De. i, 19, 22. 
e Nu. xiii. 26. 
tf Jos. xiv. 6-14. 


“The eye as it is 
used will either be 
a heip or a snare 5 
either it will let in 
the sparks of tem’ 

tation, or enkindle 


Divinely delivered, sustained, guided, and chastened. Improvement :—(1) 


the fire of true de— 


392 NUMBERS. Chap. xiii. 9-20. 


B.c. 1490. |Let young believers not be high-minded, but fear; (2) Let backsliders 
“Th remember and weep; (3) Let tried and troubled saints take fresh courage. 
votion. These are 2 
the windows which|— J. Burns. ; 
d hath placedin| Grandfather’s eyes.— Never was little Myra better pleased than when going 
e top of thelfor a walk with her grandfather ; for he was so kind and gentle, and talked to 
peuidine tees way her about the things they saw in so pleasant and cheerful a manner that it 
contemplate God’s| was quite a treat to her. If they saw any ants at work, ‘‘Oh! oh!” he would 
works and take alsay, ‘‘ what makes you so busy, when none of you have any rent or tax to 
prospect of heaven,|)4.> But I see how it is: you are at work for one another. Remember, 


the plac f our - as 
Seoriak ree ileneeL Myra, we must not be idle; for when we have nothing to do for ourselves, 


—T. Manton. we may always help other people.” If they saw a bee ea dae his way from 
flower to flower, he was almost sure to speak of it. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Buzzabout, 
will you tell us what you are doing? But we understand it very well, and 
will learn a lesson from you. Mind, Myra, that, as the bees get honey from 
every flower, you and I get good from everything.” In this way Myra used 

“He sees with other|to be entertained by her grandfather, who likened her to a fresh bud that 

eyes than theirs ;|}would soon burst into flower, and himself to a faded leaf which was almost 


bel ae ae ready to fall from the tree. One day, after Myra had a pleasant walk with 


Deity.’’—Young. 


Bp. Hail, Cont. 


Hist. ii. 392, Diss.!print, he is obliged to use spectacles.” ‘‘ Yes, mother, but for all that he can 
Whip a dal! see more than I can.” ‘‘Tell me what you mean, love, for I cannot at all 
; understand you.” ‘‘ Why, when we walk out into'the fields and lanes, let us 

look at what we will, he says he sees God’s goodness in everything.” ‘‘ Ah?! 


Myra, it is not grandfather’s eyes, but grandfather’s faith that you want. 
Pray to God to open the eyes of your understanding, to give you a heart to 
love and trust Him, and you will then see Him, not only in all the works of 
His hand, but in all the events of life.” — Methodist. 


a He. iv. 8 9—16. (9) Palti (deliverance of Jehovah). Raphu (healed). (10) Gaddiel 
(fortune of God). Sodi (confidant of Jehovah). (11) Gaddi (fortunate). 
Susi (horseman). (12) Ammiel (kindred of God). Gemalli (camel-driver). 
(13) Sethur (hidden). Michael (who like God ?). (14) Nahbi (hidden). Vophsi 
“Let no man pre-|(my increase). (15) Geuel (majesty of God). Machi (decrease). (16) Jeho- 
paca bse ea shua,? (salvation of the Lord), contracted into Joshua, changing of the 
into the ways of/mame was a mark of honor indicating that he was to be the temporal saviour 
Providence. His/of his people. 
baal en is aa The spies selected. —I. In the selection each tribe was represented. II. 
the past, and trust(he selected men were rulers among the people. III. They were selected to 
in them for the|doa given work for the whole nation. 1V. They were responsible to man 
future: but so and God. 
sal Casale gaine True courage. — The courage we desire and prize is not the courage to die 
of human  pru-|decently, but to live manfully. This, when by God’s grace it has been given, 
dence, directed byjlies deep in the soul; like genial heat, fosters all other virtues and gifts ; 
Sion woken without it they could not live. In spite of our innumerable WAaterloos and 
: * |Peterloos, and such campaigning as there has been, this courage we allude to, 
and call the only true one, is perhaps rarer in these last ages, than it has been 
in any other since the Saxon invasion under Hengist. Altogether extinct it 
can never be among men; otherwise the species man were no longer for this 
world: here and there, in all times, under various guises, men are sent hither 
not only to demonstrate but exhibit it, and testify, as from heart to heart, 
that it is still possible, still practicable. — Carlyle. 


their com- 17—20. (17) southward, R. V., ‘‘ by the South,” by the Negeb, or south 
mission country. mountain, hill-country of thesouth. (18) see,’ thoroughly survey 
and inspect it. (19) whether .. strongholds, the Chal. renders ‘‘ whether 


Pete ee 10; IS | walled or unwalled.” (20) land. . lean, soil whether fruitful or not. 


‘ wood .. not, timber, forests. bring . . land, as a specimen of the pro- 

To Ache Diep ductions. time. . grapes, they ripen in July, August, and are gathered 
Opaque, and shows|SePt., Oct. One of the Jewish commentators remarks, ‘They had need to 
only its surface; tolhave courage, because the keepers of the vineyards then kept watch.” 


Chap. xiii. 21—25. NUMBERS. 
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The spies’ commission. — I. They were not to select the land, but search it. 
iI. They were not to search one part, but the whole. III. Their examina- 
tion of the whole was to be thorough. IV. They were to traverse it 
courageously. V. They were to bring back a true report and proofs of the 
iand’s fertility. 

Eyesight not infallible. — I stayed last Friday night at the Continental Hote] 
in Philadelphia, where they have a sliding chamber that runs up from alower 
floor to the fifth story, following an immense column of iron, cut like ascrew, 
which is stationary in the centre. If you stand below the chamber, no person 
ean persuade you that that column does not rise and fall, such is the effect 
produced on the eye by the spiral motion. You cannot make yourself feel 
that that column is not ascending and descending, carrying with it a fixed 
chamber. Your eye lies. The column turns round, but it does not ascend or 
descend a particle. Now get into the chamber. There is an iron column 
extending from top to bottom of the building. In that chamber you are 
carried up and down, and the column stands still; and yet I defy you to 
make it seem as though anything moved but the column. If you went by 
your sense of seeing, you would declare that the chamber did not move. 
Under such circumstances, one would be apt to say, ‘‘ The chamber is station- 
ary, and the column moves, or there is no truth in eyesight.” That is it — 
there is no absolute or infallible truth in eyesight. The column is the only 
thing that is stationary. Men say, ‘‘I saw it,” as though that settled the con- 
troversy. Ah! if you saw it then I do not believe you. And our courts have 
pronounced an implied judgment upon the fallibleness of men’s senses. It is 
not until you have put one eyesight with another, and one ear with another, 
and made a sort of equation of errors, that you can come to anything like a 
certainty of judgment. — Beecher. 


21—25. (21) from . . Zin,* the extreme southern boundary of. the prom. 
JYand. Rehob (street, broad place), prob. Beth-rehob, nr. Dan-Laish, the mod. 
Tell-el-Kadhy.®; aS .. Hamath,° by the entrance of Hamath,¢ 7. e. theS. 
approach to Hamath. (22) they .. south, 7, e. by the south country. 
Hebron,’ see Ge. xxiii. 2. Ahiman/ (bro. of a gift). Talmai (furrowed). 
Anak (long-necked, a giant), son of Arba; head of one of the chief families of 
Canaan, being distinguished for their great stature, prowess and valor ; perh. 
Anan = arace rather than an individual. Hebron. . Zoan, prob. byacom. 


B. ©. 1490. 


the eye of faith it 
is transparent; and 
may be seen 
through, so as to 
afford a view of 
somewhat beyond 
it.”’ — Skelton. 


‘* Ahab cast a cov- 
etous eye at Na- 
both’s vineyard, 
David a lustful eye 
at BathsheLa. The 
eye is the pulse of 
the soul; as physi- 
cians judge of the 
heart by the pulse, 


so we by the eye; 
a rolling eye, @& 
roving heart.’? — 
T. Adams. 


“Our eyes, when 

gazing on sinful 

objects, are out of 

their calling and 

God’s keeping.”’ — 
ler. 


their de- 
parture, 
journey, and 
return 


a Nu. xxxiv. 3,7, & 
b Jud. xviii. 28. 


Robinson Bib. Res. 
371 (1856), thinks 


founder.y (28) they . . Esheol, see on Ge. xiv. 13-24. A rich valley N. of 
Hebron.* one. . grapes, perhaps a number of clusters close together, hav- 
ing the appearance of one large cluster. The Heb. word may be translated 
bunch. bare .. staff, for ease in carrying, and prevent crushing of the fruit. 
(24) brook Esheol,‘7. e. valley of the cluster. (25) from. . days, time 
enough to explore the whole land. - 

The fruit of the promised tand.—I. The earthly Canaan produced rich 
fruit. 1. Various; 2. Abundant; 3. But surrounded by foes. II. The spir- 
itual Canaan produces fruit. 1. Pardon; 2. Hope; 3. Joy; 4. Christian fel- 
lowship, etc. But the world lies all around. II. The heavenly Canaan pro- 
duces the richest fruit. 1. Rest; 2. Peace; 3. Love, etc.; and, without 
molestation the saints will eat of the fruit of the tree of life forever. 

Grapes of Eshcol. — ‘‘ This Eshcol, or Grape Valley, a little to the south of 
Hebron, is still clad with vines, and the grapes are the finest and largest in 
Palestine. Clusters weighing ten or twelve pounds have been gathered. The 
spies doubtless bore the cluster between them on a staff, that the splendid 
grapes might not be crushed. With care and judicious thinning, it is well 
known that bunches weighing nearly twenty pounds can be produced. Not 
only are the bunches remarkable for their weight, but the individual grape 
attains a size rarely reached elsewhere. In Eshcol, as elsewhere where vine- 
yards remain, we see them marked by their watch-towers and walls fenced, 
where no other crop is so protected, rising one above another on their terraces, 
the earliest and latest symbol of Judah. ‘A vineyard, or ahill of olives,’ with 
the ‘fence’ and ‘ the stones gathered out,’ and ‘the tower in the midst of it.’ 
is the natural figure which both in the prophetical and evangelical records, 
represents the kingdom of Judah. The vine was the emblem of the nation on 
the coins of the Maccabees, and in the colossal cluster of golden grapes which 
overhung the porch of the second temple, and ‘the grapes of Judah still mark 
the tombstones of the Hebrew races in the oldest of their European ceme- 
teries at Prague.’” — Dr. Stanley. 


it the same with 
the ruins of the 
castle of Hunin or 
Honin. 


c Epiphania on the 

rontes, now 
Hamah. See Robin- 
son Bib. Res. tii. 
551, etc. 


d1XK. vili. 652K. 
xiv. 25; Ez. xlvii. 
15, 16. 


e Ge. xxxv. 217; 
xxxvii. 14; Jos. xi. 
21, 22; xv. 18, 14; 
xxi. 11; 28. ii. 113 
1 Ch. vi. 57; Ps. 
lxxvili. 12. 


if Jos. xv. 14; Jud. 
i. 10. 


Knobel. The 
yksos built and 
fortified Zoan as 
defense of their 
frontier. See 
Spk. Com. 


hVan de Velde 
says a fountain ab. 
a mile from the 
city is still called 
Am. Eskély. 


4 Ge, xiv. 21-24. 
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the report of 
the spies 


a Pr, xxvi. De. 13;|A nomad people. 


NUMBERS. Chap. xiii. 26-33 


26—29. Paran, see vs. 3. Kadesh, the same as Kadesh-Barnea, identified 
by Dr. H. C. Trumbull in 1831 as Ain Zadees (the holy well), 50 miles south 
of Beersheba. This was the central point of the people for nearly 38 years. 
(28) and... walled,* proof both that the people were warlike, and the country 
attractive to invaders. Anak, see vs. 22. (29) Amalekites, see on Ge. xiv. 7 
Hittites, etc., see Ex. iil. 8. Canaanites, gen. term for all 


ix. 1, 2318S. xxvii. 8.]these tribes: here it is used in its narrow sense, 7. e. those of Phoenician 


“The art of spread- 


ing rumors may be 
compared to the 


art of pin-making.|of the district. 
usually 


There is L 
some truth, which 


I call the wire; as|ra 


origin. 

isons arising from these reports. 1. A statement may be true as to mat- 
ters of fact, yet false and evil in its spirit and influence. 2. The cause of God. 
has never been left without some true witnesses, 3. Majorities are not trust-. 
worthy criteria of truth and right. 4. To judge by appearances only is foolish, 
sinful, and perilous. 

Kadesh and Eshcol.— This is undoubtedly the Negeb, or south country, of 
Scripture, and Ain Gadis may be considered as situated almost at the frontier 
The spies, we are told, went up from Kadesh, and returned, 
bringing with them grapes and figs from Eshcol, and this latter site is gene- 
lly assumed to be identical with the valley of Hebron. But Hebron is at 


this passes from|least four days’ journey from Ain Gadis, and grapes and figs could not have 


hand to hand, one 


gives it a polish, 
another a point, 


been brought so far in that hot climate without spoiling. If then Kadesh i 
at Ain Gadis, as supposed, Eshcol must be near the same place; and it is a 


others make andjcurious fact that for miles throughout the country the hillsides and valleys. 


put on the head, 
and at last the pin 
is completed.’”’ — 


John Newton. 


Caleb stilled 
the people 


b Nu. xiv. 6. 
c Le. xxvi. 38. 


dNu. xxi. 27, 28; 
De. ii. 20. 


é De. ii. 10; xi. 2; 
Am. ii. 9; De. i. 28. 


“God gave you 
that gifted tongue 
of yours and set 
it between your 
teeth, to make 
known your true 
Meaning to us, not 
to be rattled tike 
a muffin-man's 
bell.”’— Carlyle. 


‘*Eloquence is the 


companion of 
peace. the _ asso- 
ciate of a life of 
leisure.’’ — Cicero 


are covered with sinall stone heaps called by the Arabs to this day “grape 
mounds.” Most Biblical geographers have placed Kadesh much closer to the 
southern border of Palestine, but in that case the Israelites would have been 
hemmed in by the Amorites, the Moabites, and other tribes, whereas in the 
neighborhood of Ain Gadis they would have had nothing but the wilderness. 
before them. A good general like Moses would not have chosen a bad posi- 
tion for so important a camp, and I was therefore confirmed in my belief that 
the Ain Gadlis which we saw was actually the Kadesh of the Bible.— Palmer. 
Folly of exaggerating the enemy’s strength.—It is a bad plan to exaggerate the 
enemy’s strength ; to do so is to increase it. Our English warriors have wwed 
many a victory on land and sea to the confidence with which they entered the 
fight. Francis Drake was playing bowls on the Hoe at Plymouth when infor- 
mation was brought to him of the appearance of the terrible Armada. Some 
were for hurrying away at once: but the great sailor insisted on finishing the 
game, gaily assuring his comrades: ‘‘ There will be plenty of time to beat the 
Spaniards.” It is with something of the same dauntless spirit that we should 
enter upon our holy war. 


80—83. (30) Caleb, see vs. 6, prob. the first tospeak thus; but Joshua also 
stood by his side.’ stilled, calmed. we. . it, he had faith in God (81): 
but .. him, ten against two. we. . able, etc., they looked no higher than 
the people and their walls. (82) evil, not so much false as one-sided : they 
told only one side, and that the least favorable. land . . thereof, exposed 
to invasion :* its very fertility led to quarrels among the tribes and wars of 
extermination.? (83) giants,* nephilim, the term applied to the giants that 
lived bef. the flood. 

The ancient Canaan a type of heaven.—I. In what respects the ancient 
Canaan was a type of heaven. 1. It wasa promised land, and the right of 
possession was founded on the promise: 2. It was a land in which God was. 
peculiarly present: 3. It was a landof fruition; 4. It was afree gift. II. As 
the Israelites had dangers, difficulties, and discouragements on their way to 
Canaan, so have Christians in their progress to heaven. 1. There are 
formidable foes to be encountered; 2. There are adversaries in timid and 
faint-hearted associates; 3. The Israelites in their progress were made 
dependent on the Lord for all things. III. Consider the resolution: ‘‘ Let us 
go up at once and possess it.” 1. The title to it is sure; 2. We have means 
and ordinances by which needed strength is supplied ; 8. Here we have many 
foretastes of the good land. — Evang. Preacher. 

Nephilim. — The word translated giants is Nephilim, which occurs only in 
Gen. vi. 4 and Num. xiii. 83. They may have been men of great stature, but 
the word means more than this. In every other case — twenty-two in all — 
the word rendered giant is Rapha ; 7. e. giants, strictly so. Nephilim is from 
the root Naphal, to fall; and nephilim may signify apostates, or men who 
had fallen away from the fear of God—fallen ones. By some it has been 
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translated assaulters, men who fell upon, assaulted others: men of lawless, B. Cc. 1490. 
predadory habits. If they were really giants, as is probable, they used their ci Theda hat. te 
superior strength to plunder and oppress their fellows. The passage in Genesis Bibaueuce Ww ich 
teaches that there were two causes that moved God to punish human wicked-|only shows that 
ness. 1. The existence and wickedness of the nephilim; 2. The apostasy|the ,orator can 
and altered character of those who, by repute, were the sons of God. Thus eo olde. ets 
understood, it records not a mere marvel, but a solemn fact, telling us that in 

those days the earth was so filled with violence, that even those who had been 

as oe of God” ended by becoming, like the rest of men, men of violence and 

might. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
the people 


1—5. (1) lifted .. eried, mingled disappointment and anger. and . .|complain : 
night, tears of unbelief. (2) murmured .. Aaron, this is the way of thel%,P8. ov..24 25 
mob. Always ready to burden some one with reproaches. In murmuring|399° ~ 7° |” 
against their leaders they murmured against God. died, efc., unreasonable :|) Ps. cv. 26; Nu. 
they could but die here, as free men trying toconquer. (3) were... Egypt, he as Aitrons 
and endure a bondage worse than before. (4) let . . captain, they felt that/nothing remained 
Moses would not lead them thither. (5) Moses. . faces,’ turning to Him/but to pour out 
fr. whom the people turned away, not asking the people to forbear their|thei, desires be- 
rebellion, but praying the Lord in their behalf. before . . Israel, teaching|their prayer in 
them a lesson of humility, submission, faith. public, however, 

Effects of the report. —I. Grievous mental distress. II. Unreasonable and/@f4 in the sight of 
unjust murmuring. III. Shocking blasphemy. IV. Foolish and wicked|the hone oF torne 
rebellion. V. The noble conduct of Moses and Aaron in these painful cir-|ing their minds.” 


iS] 
o 


cumstances. = yeahs Wace 
Forgetfulness of God. — may be the sor- 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, [f0W, , MCP cane 
Thou art not so unkind Thou dost not bite so nigh heart, prayer, 

As man’s ingratitude ; As benefits forgot : placing. at in 

Thy tooth is not so keen, Though thou the waters warp, [oq introduces 
Because thou art not seen, Thy sting is not so shar us to the source 
Although thy breath be rude. As friend rememb’red not, of light, guidance 


— Shakespeare, |254,,,the, truest 
6—10. (6) rent . . clothes, as a sign of their sorrow at the rebellion of the 
people. (8) then. . bring. . give,’ God recognized as guide and con- 
queror. (9)only .. Lord, neither .. land, He who is for, more than all 
against. for. . us, perh. further signifies that their enemies having gran- 
aries and stores would supply them, though unwillingly, with food. theirjc Ge. x1vili. 21; 
. . them,?i. e. the protection of Providence. (10) but . . stones,’ no argu-|Ex. xxxiii. 16:1 K. 
ment can prevail over prejudice and obstinacy. ‘‘ Such have been ever the eine oe ae 
thanks of fidelity and truth. Crossed wickedness proves desperate; and,|1, 2, 15; cxlvi. 5s 
instead of yielding, seeks for revenge. Nothing issohateful to a resolute sinner, |xxxiil. 20. 
as good counsel ”— Bp. Hall. appeared,’ suddenly, gloriously, to stay theirjd Defense, 
base designs. before . . Israel, confounding, and diverting them from their ea de an Se: 
wicked purpose. scorching sun. 
The noble minority. —I. Joshua and Caleb nobly endeavored to arrest the|Eastern figure Is. 
rebellion of the nation. II. Joshua and Caleb were in danger by reason of|***- 2) 3; xxxli. 2 
their effort to arrest the rebellion of the nation. e ae ace $0; foe 
«‘They are slaves wie not choose Xvi. 19; xx. 6. 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, Me 
Rather than in Hilghes shrink ne Piette will, 
From the truth they needs must think ; Is of the same 
They are slaves who dare not be pennies, still.’ — 
In the right with two or three.” : 


III. Joshua and Caleb rescued from danger by the interposition of God. | 
Power of the righteous few. — On the whole, honor to small minorities, 
when they are genuine ones. Severe is their battle sometimes, but it is vie- 
torious always like that of gods. Tancred of Hauteville’s sons, some eight 
centuries ago, conquered all Italy; bound it up into organic masses, of vital 
order after a sort; founded thrones and principalities upon the same which 
have not yet entirely vanished,—which, the last dying wrecks of which, stilljmot, when he 
wait forsome worthier successor, it would appear. The Tancred Normans wate Me cise tt 
were some four thousand strong; the Italy they conquered in open fight andl Percy’s Reliques. 


Joshua and 
Caleb exhort 
them 


lit. 
é. 


‘“In idle wishes 
fools supinely 
Stay; be there a 
will, and wisdom 
finds the way.” — 
Crabhe. 


“He that wold 
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“That slave 
prince, _ Joseph, 
was mightier than 
the monarchs 
of Egypt, because 
he was in habitual 
communion with 
the Sovereign of 
all sovereigns.’ — 
Cowdery. 


Divine 
threats and 
Moses’ inter- 
cession 
a De. ix. 7, 8, 22, 
23: He. iii. 8, 18; 
Ps. evi. 43; lxxviii. 
22, 32, 37-41;  cvi. 
24-27; Jo. xii. 37. 
b Ex. xxxii 10; 
a xxviii. 15, 20, 


ec Ex. xxxii. 12; 
Ps. cvi. 23 ; De. ix. 
26-28. 


dDe. xxxii. 27; Ez. 
xx. 9-17, 


e Jos. vii. 9. 
} 


On vs, 14see Blunt, 
Scrip. Coin. 84. 


““When thou art 


wrestling like 
Jacob with the 
angel, and art 


nearly thrown 
down, ask the 
Holy Spirit to 
nerve thine arm. 
Consider how the 
Holy Spirit is the 
chariot-wheel o 
prayer. Prayer 
may be the char- 
iot, the desire 
may draw it forth; 
but the Spirit is 
the very wheel 
whereby it movy- 
eth.” — Spuryeon. 


Moses’ 

rayer is 

eard 
f Ps ciii. 8; exlv. 
8; Jo. iv. 23 2 Co. 
M21. 


g Ex. xxxiv. 9. 

h Da. ix. 16-19 
iPs ecxxxviii. 8. 

j Ps. evi. 45; evi. 
37 43: Is xlhiii. 25, 
26; xlviit. 9-11; Ja. 
v. 16; 1 Jo. v. 14, 


1h, 
kHa_ ii. 14; Ps. 
Ixxfi. 19. 


NUMBERS, - Chap. xiv. 11—21. 


——' 


bound up into masses at their ordering will, might count eight millions, all as 
large of bone, as eupeptic and black-whiskered as they. How came the small 
minority of Normans to prevail in this so hopeless-looking debate? Intrinsi- 
cally, doubt it not, because they were in the right ; because in a dim, instinc- 
tive, but most genuine manner, they were doing the commandment of Heaven, 
and so Heaven had decided that they were to prevail. But extrinsically also, 
I can see, it: was because the Normans were not afraid to have their skins 
scratched ; and were prepared to die in their quarrel where needful. One 
man of that humor among a thousand of the other, consider it! Let the 
small minority, backed by the whole universe, and looked on by such a cloud 
of invisible witnesses, fall into no despair. — Thos. Carlyle. 

11—16. (11) provoke, by contempt of His nature, and distrust.of His word. 
for, notwithstanding, etc.* (12) pestilence,’ personal punishment, not an abso- 
lute determination, but like the purposed destruction of Nineveh, which was 
conditional. disinherit, national punishment, deprived them of the prom- 
ised land. make .. they, make thee to be leader of a greater people, 7. e. 
greater in faith, ete. Rather than have the promise to Abraham fail, He 


22.| vould raise up a new stock from Moses which should inherit Israel’s blessings. 


(13) Egyptians . . hear,* he would not have a conquered foe rejoice in the 
overthrow of God’s people. (14) tell. . land,? 7, e. Philistines, Edomites, 
Moabites, etc., who. by such news, would be encouraged to oppose the march. 
for . . heard, and hearing this have been filled with awe. seen .. face, 
7. e. in the most plain and visible manner. (15) then. . heard, the march 
of two millions of people must have led to much spying and scouting. (16) 
because, etc.,¢ Moses was jealous of the honor and faithfulness of God. 
Moral difficulties were not understood by the heathen nations; if Israel was 
destroyed they would immediately attribute it to physical weakness. 

Main points of Moses’ plea. —I. The relations of God with Israel were well 
known amongst neighboring nations. II. If God should destroy Israel at a 
stroke, that also would be known amongst these nations. III. The interpre- 
tation of such destruction by the nations would be such as would reflect on 
the honor of God. They would conclude that His resources were exhausted; 
that His power had failed to sustain and lead Israel onward ; and thus His 
glory would be tarnished. IV. That this might not be the case Moses 
entreats the Lord not to disinherit the rebellious people. 

Faith in falsehood. —When the English army under Harold, and the Nor- 
man under William the Conqueror, were set in array for that fearful conflict 
which decided the fate for the two armies and the political destinies of Great 
Britain, William, perceiving that he could not, by a fair attack, move the 
solid columns of the English ranks, had recourse to a false movement in order 
to gain the victory. He gave orders that one flank of his army should feign 
to be flying from the field in disorder. The officers of the English army 
believed the falsehood, pursued them, and were cut off. A second time a 


he|false movement was made in another part of the field. The English again 


believed, pursued, and were cut off. By these movements, the fortunes of 
the day were determined. Although the English had the evidence of their 
senses, yet they were led to believe a falsehood: they acted in view of it; the 
consequence was, the destruction of a great part of their army, and the 
establishment of the Norman power in England. It is an incontrovertible 
fact that the whole heathen world, ancient and modern, have believed in 
and worshiped unholy beings as gods. Now, from the necessities of the 
case, the _worshiper becomes assimilated to the character of the object wor- 


shiped. In consequence of believing falsehood concerning the character of 
God, all heathendom, at the present hour, is filled with ignorance, impurity 
and crime. —J. B. Walker. 


17—21. (17) let .. great, in its manifestations, saving Thy people and 
pardoning them. (18) The Lord, efc.,/ see Ex. xxxiv. 6,7. (19) iniquity, 
wh. He does not extenuate. according. . merecy,* the pardon of sin always 
involves great mercy. thou .. people, their past sins. from. . now,‘ 
sin and pardon had marked every step. (20) said, mark the power of fervent 
prayer. have,’ itisdone. word, all it contains and implies; concernin 
My glory. (21) earth, etc. 7. e. Divine care for the world’s future provide 
for in all dealings with Israel. shall .. Lord,’ the world would be filled 
with the report of His glorious and righteous acts in punishing offenders and 


being merciful to the residue of His people. 


Chap. xiv. 22—31. NUMBERS. 
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The earth 


oe with the glory of the Lord. —I. The import of the promise 
before us. IT 


. The reason we have for believing that these scenes of glor 


unerring 
adapted above all others to be universal ; 3. The present aspect of the world. 
III. Our present duty in relation to the promise before us. 1. To believe it: 
2. Tolabor and pray without ceasing for its accomplishment; 8. Not to be 
discouraged by any adverse circumstance, however painful; 4. To pray for 
the Holy Spirit to render all our efforts etfectual ; 5. To let our plans be large, 
liberal, and ever expanding. —./. Miller. 

Great mercy. — God’s mercy is so great that it forgives great sins to great 


sinners after great lengths of time, and then gives great favors and great|the corruption of 
reat enjoyments in the great heaven of the|my nature, that 


privileges, and raises us up to 
at God. As John Bunyan well says, ‘‘ It must be great mercy or no mercy, 
or little mercy will never serve my turn.” — Spurgeon. 


Say not that any crime of man 
‘Was e’er too great to be forgiven ; 
Can we within our little span, 
Engrasp the viewless mind of Heav’n? 
Shall we attempt with puny force 
To lash back ocean with a rod? 
Arrest the planets in their course? 
Or weigh the mercies of a God? 


Our mercies, like ourselves, may be 

Small, finite, and ungracious ever ; 
May spurn a brother’s bended knee — 

But God forsakes the contrite, never ! 
Vast as Himself they shine above, 

To eyes that look through sorrow’s tear ; 
Great though the crime, great is the love, 

If those who seek it are sincere. — Mackay, 


B. C. 1490. 


EDL neo 
will one day be realized. Our confidence that Christ’s religion will one day a alg peck 


A 3 A 
fill the whole earth with its glory is founded on —1. Jehovah’s faithful andlon vs. 19 
romise ; 2. The consideration that this religion is, in its nature,|#4mt (1748). 


bp. Tillotson ; 
by Dr. J? 


“ec 


at 


Wh venom 
must there be 


in 


can suck poison 
out of sucha 
sweet attribute as 


the pationcest 
God! ”— Cotton. 


22—25. (22) seen, and are therefore withoutexcuse. ten times, words not|fewar d of 
to be forced to a literal interpretation :* the num. 10 — completeness.’ (23) following 


surely, etc.,° men shall learn that they are not to presumeon My mercy. (24) 
Caleb,? and those who like him did not share in the rebellion. because . . 
spirit, Caleb was bold, resolute, faithful and hopeful; the others were base, 
cowardly, unbelieving. (Same prob. applies to Joshua, tho’ not mentioned). 
(25) valley, or elevated plain. to-morrow, i. e. henceforth. way. . sea, 
1. e. the Elanitic gulf, the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 

Caleb's integrity. — Consider — 1. What groundwork is requisite in a man 


to enable him to follow the Lord fully. He must—1. Have a principle off 


saving faith; 2. Esteem God to be the chief good; 3. In all things value God’s 
interest before his own; 4. Be able to die for God. II. What it is to follow 
the Lord fully, 1. It excludes—<(1) Partial obedience ; (2) Sinister ends ; (8) 
Lukewarmness ; (4) Formality ; (5) Fickleness. 2. It includes— (1) Obedience 
to the whole will of God ; (2) Freeness of obedience; (3) Satisfaction with 
measure of success; (4) Disregard of men ; (5) Disregard of impediments. III. 
How God rewards those who follow Him fully. They shall—i. See and 
know more of Him; 2. Receive more from Him. — R. Vines. 


Integrity next to sincerity. — 


Next to sincerity, remember still 

Thou must resolve upon integrity. 

God will have all thou hast —thy mind, thy will, 
Thy thoughts, thy words, thy works, A nulli 

It proves when God, who should have all, doth find 
That there is any one thing left behind. — G. Herbert. 


God fully 


aThe Rabbins 
instance ten sepa 
rate occasions. 


bGe, xxxi.7. 
cDe. i. 35; Ps. 
xev. 1f; Ez. xx. 
5; Ps. cvi. 26; 
He. iii. 17, 18; Je. 
xv. 1. 


a@De. i, 36; Jos. 
xiv. 6-14, 


e“Ps. xc. has 


been most appro- 
priately regarded 
asa kind*of dirge 
upon those sen- 
tenced thus aw- 
fully by God to 
waste away in the 
wilderness, ”’— 
Com. 


the doom of 


26—88. (26, 27) long,’ through what extent of time and sin. (28)as.. the mur- 
ears, words of sinful complaint. so... you, the punishment shall corre-;murers 


spond with the sin. Their wish was that they might die in the wilderness, 


and God is going to take them at their word and grant to them their desires. |x 


Ex. xvi. 28; Ma. 
vii. 17. 
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B. c.1490. —|(29) numbered,* see i. 18 ff. (30) save,’ 7. e. of those numbered. The Levites, 
a De. i. 35, 36 children under twenty, and wives of offenders were not included in this 
PEE severe sentence, which accounts for the presence of Eleazar in the division of 
: the promised land in Canaan. (31) but . . ones, under 20 yrs. of age. which, 
bNu ra 63-65 ;/etc., those saved were more helpless than those who said they were not able 
sermsas eso to possess the land. (82) but, etc.,¢ lit. but your carcasses, even yours. (83) 
bear,? endure the immediate consequences of. How often must children 
es Judes er os suffer on account of the guilt of parents? ; 
m5. | Murmuring (vs. 27).— We have here—I. The sin of murmuring referred 
7 to. 1. What is it? Finding fault with God’s way and will; 2. What causes 
it? Pride, setting up our judgment against God’s wisdom. Selfishness, our 
qd Ex. xxxiv. 73/wishes against God’s will) II’ The punishment of that sin. 1. Its nature. 
Nu. xxxii. 13; Ps. t=} A 3 : 3 
evii. 40; Ez. xxiii.|The people doomed to a lifelong experience of that which they complained ; 
35. 2. Its completeness, vs. 29. III. Its folly exposed. 1. Those of whom the 
worst misfortunes were predicted — the children— should inherit the land ; 
2. Yet, even they should suffer for their fathers’ sin. Children are often the 
victims of parental folly. 
those not be #8/ The evil of murmuring. —Seneca hath his similitude to set out the great 
Oo spend : i eae E 
the day in com-|evil of murmuring under small afflictions. Suppose, saith he, a man to have 
plaining of head-|a very fair house to dwell in, with very fair orchards and gardens set about, 
Behe Stee Riis with brave, tall trees for ornament : what a most unreasonable thing were it 
Ai eink: Shae in this man to murmur because the wind blows a few leaves off the trees, 
gives the head-|though they hang full of fruit! If God takes a little and gives us much, shall 
ache,” —Goethe. |we be discontent ?— if He takes our son and gives us His own; if He cause 
the trees to bring forth the fruit, shall we be angry if the wind blow away 
the leaves?— Venning. John Wesley used to say, ‘‘I dareno more fret than 
curse or swear. To have persons around me, murmuring and fretting at 
everything that happens, is like tearing the flesh from my bones.” 


forty years’ 34—39. (34) days . . years,’ it takes a short time to sin, a long time to 
wandering repent and suffer. my .. promise, R. V. margin, ‘‘the revoking of my 
promise.” Jehovah made a promise conditioned upon obedience, and inas- 
much as they had been disobedient, they had broken their part of the engage- 
ment, Jehovah was released from his obligations. (85) that . . me, ostensi- 
bly against Moses and Aaron, but really against Jehovah had they rebelled. 
eNu. xiil. %; Ps.|eonsumed,/ by war, disease, etc. (36) men, the ten evil witnesses. (87) died 
xev. 10; Hz. iv. 6) | Lord, the first instalment of Death’s great harvest ; died, suddenly, col- 
a A lectively before the Tab., where the glory of the Lord appeared. (88) Joshua 
. . Still,’ reward of fidelity to truth, duty, God. (89) mourned, their grief 
made greater by despair. 

A Divine breach of promise.—I. The great purpose of God remains 
{} Co. x. 10; Mal.Junchangeable. II. The working out of His purposes according to plan and 
li. 18. method may be effected by human conduct. III. That human conduct, 
which leads to any change in or modification of the Divine method, must 
involve human misery. IV. God has a great purpose of mercy towards all 

men: how itis perverted, or presumed upon! 


hea Gs. Murmuring and contentment. — 
Some murmur when theirskyisclear In palaces are hearts that ask, 
And wholly bright to view, In discontent and pride, 
If one small speck of dark appear Why life is such a dreary task, 
In their great heaven of blue ; And all good things denied ? 
And some with thankfulloveare filled And hearts in poorest huts admire 
- If but one streak of light, How love has in their aid 
. ne ray of God’s good mercy, gild (Love that not ever seems to tire 
saan Yaa The darkness of their night. Such rich provision made. 
men go slouching — Abp. Trench. 


to God : 
gerbe his by their| A bishop was once asked the secret of the quiet, contented spirit which he 
intolerable pride.jalways had. He said, ‘‘ My secret consists in the right use of my eyes. When 
Men - Selerein I meet with any trial, I first of all look up to heaven; I remember that my 
way of looking at|Chief business in life is to get there. Then I look down upon the earth; I 
our privileges. We|think how small a space I shall need in it when I die; and then.I look round 
re pein cies and think how many people there are in the world who have more cause to be 
then cali’ them|U2happy than Ihave. And so I learn the Bible lesson, ‘ Be content with such 


curses.”"—Beecher.|things as ye have.’” 


Chap. xv. 1—12, 


40—45. (40) early, overtaken with a fit of slavish fear; now as anxious to 
advance as bef. to return. gat .. mountain, they turned towards some 
plateau on N. of valley of vs. 25. for .. sinned,* they were repentant and 
thought a frantic, earnest effort to do what they before feared and a confession 
of sin would save them from their doom. (41) transgress . . command- 
ment, that of vs. 25, requiring them to turn back to the Red Sea. (42) for. . 

ou, they had neglected the cloud. (48) fall . . sword, etc., even with the 
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rd they sinfully feared this result; how much more without the Lord’s help. | 


(44) presumed,° notwithstanding the warning of Moses. ark .. camp, the 
plainest evidence that the Lord was not with them. The ark only moved 
with the removal of the cloud. (45) Hormah,? lit. the ban-place. 
Presumption of the rebellious Israelites. — Let us inquire —I. Wherein their 
(op acai consisted. They went up—1. Without the Divine presence; 2. 
1 opposition to the Divine command. II. Wherein it issued. Their efforts 
terminated in—1. Painful disappointment; 2. Fruitless sorrow. — C. Simeon. 
Reckless presumption.— A noble ship was bearing into port. It was the 
evening hour, and too late to enter without a pilot. There were two passages 
into the harbor; one a dangerous narrow channel, the other a wide and safer 
one. The captain determined to pilot himself by the narrow passage. A 
storm was coming up; and the passengers, with fear and consternation, begged 
him to take the wider channel. He laughed at their cowardice, and swore 
he would do as he pleased. As the night advanced, the gale increased. Soon 
arose a cry, ‘‘ Breakers ahead, breakers ahead!” The captain flew to the 
wheel; sails were struck; the wind had the mastery, and the captain found a 
will that could defy hisown. The vessel made a fearful plunge, struck the 
foreship deep into the sand, to be shattered by the wild waves’ pleasure. Few 
survived the terrors of that fearful night; but among the dead thrown up by 
the rising tide was the body of the wilful and presumptuous captain. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTEH. 


i—7. (1) and . . spake, some time after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, but still at Kadesh-barnea (?) land . , you,° see Ex. iii. 17. (8) and 
will, etc.,’ see Le. i. 3. freewill offering, an offering not required by law, 
but given as an expression of a grateful heart. (4) meat, etc.,/ see Le. ii. 
tenth .. oil, ¢. e. tenth part of an ephah or an omer, see Ex. xxix. 40. (5) 
fourth . 
xxix. 40. (6) two, sacrifice of higher value, hence increase of quantity of 
flour. (7) drink, etc., ‘‘ The accessory sacrifices were always increased in 
proportion to the greater worth and magnitude of its principal.” 

T he greater sacrifice and the less. — We learn here —I. That the greater the 
principal item, the lesser were to be in proportion, When lambs, rams, etc., 
were offered, the wine, oil, etc., were to be of relative value. FEI. The great 
sacrifice for sin having been offered, the accessories, 7. e. the heart and life of 
believers must, in their consecration, be entire, that there may be the truest 
relation possible between our sacrifice and His, see Rom. xii. 1. 

The sacrifice of Christianity. —She demands of us the sacrifice of body and 
soul to God. But wherefore? Because we have fallen from our original 
righteousness; because we are propense to forbidden objects; because we are 
guilty, enslaved, blind, erring creatures. What would never be thought of 
by a person in health, and never be urged upon him, may be and is perfectly 
reasonable for one sinking with disease. To a shipwrecked mariner that 
becomes most reasonable which would be contrary to common reason were 
he sailing with a favorable wind. A prisoner condemned to die by the laws 
of his country may and ought, in reason, to sue for pardon and submit 
to whatever conditions his prince imposes. Thus all the self-denial of 
Christianity, its penitence, its difficulties, its afflictions, its separation from 
the sins of the world, its humility, its vigilance, its holy fear, are most 
reasonable under the circumstances in which man is placed, and with the 
eternity which is before him.— Bp. Wilson. 


8—12. (11) thus .. done, etc.,‘ 7. e. such shall be the proportion of 
accessory sacrifice (flour, oil, wine) according to value and kind of principal 
sacrifice. (12) number, of lambs, etc. so. . one, such shall be the pro- 
portion of wine, oil, flour, to each principal sacrifice. 


. wine, etc.,* a hin contained one gallon and two pints, see Ex.|! 
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the defeat of 
Israel at 
Hormah 


a Ex. xxxiti. 4: 
De. i. 41. 


b De. i. 42; 2 Ch. 
xv. 2; xxiv. 20 


c 2 Pe fi. 9; Ps. 
xix. 13. 


d De. i. 48, 44; Jos. 
xii. 14; Ju. i. 17. 


“Tf we pursue 
most of those con- 
tentions whic 
afflict the world to 
their first prin- 
ciple, we shall find 
that they issue 
from pride, and 
pride from sel f- 
opinion, and a 
strange persuasion 
that men have of 
their knowledge of 
those things of 
which they are in- 
deed ignorant.’ — 
South. 


law of offerings 
e De. viii. 7-9. 


f Nu. xxviii. 27; 
Bp: v. 2; 2Co. ii. 


g Le..vi. 14, 15; Jo. 
ly. 34; He. x. 7. 


h Ps. civ. 15; Jo. 
xv. 1; Ne. viii. 10; 
He c. 2; Is. xxxv. 


“Tf ye ask why 
you should give 
your hearts to God, 
I_ do not answer, 
like the disciples 
who went for the 
ass and colt, ‘The 
Lord hath need;’ 
but we have need. 
If ever the saying 
were true, ‘It is 
more blessed to 
give than take,’ 
more blessed are 
they who give 
their hearty to God 
than they who 
take possession of 
the world.”—Z. 
Smith. 


burnt-offer- 
ings and 
vows 


7 Le. xxii. 21. 
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Nev se Cael 


B: c. 1490. Aims at perfection (vs. 12).— Here we have the doctrine enforced that what 


hate 4 : : : 
a on ta ced be liberate us from the duty of offering, on our part, the lesser sacrifice of faith, 


hinder man fromjetc. IV. The offering of the less manifests our appreciation of the greater. 


Beane oor in) Judging Christianity. Judge not Christianity even by its most perfect 


Divine ie and blushing at you as a thing of life, gathering around it a crowd of 


ee ran le” or eternity, you will see it in perfection, and feel the inspiration of its 
Fabe' 


r. harmonies. The painting is. not finished here in its studio; its figure is 


the stranger 13—16. (13) all... manner, 7. e. all who should be born in Canaan. (14) 
under the stranger, etc., not to be excluded fr. religious privileges bec. of his extraction: 
same law (15) so . . Lord, who is no respecter of persons. (16) one law, etc.,¢ so also 


a Ex. xii. 49; Nu.|of the greater sacrifice we are all one in Christ.® 
ix. 14; Ro. ili. 29) Once strangers, now friends. — Consider —I. The Old Law. 1. It provided 
ad a _ ,|{for the incorporation of strangers into the body of God’s people ; 2. Strangers 
ae : ait Melb lladmitted on two conditions. (1) Willingness on their part ; (2) Conformity to 
“The moment al*he customs of Israel. II. The modern application. i. We must make the 
man’s heart/|Widest provision for the introduction of strangers into the church of God ; 2. 
touches the heart)We must not allow such to dictate the terms on which they will be received. 
oF ineias pens The principle of sacrifice. — When a teacher was wanted by Dr. Mason, of 
whether he knows|BUrmah, for the warlike Bghais, he asked his boatman, Shapon, if he would 
it or not, the/go, and reminded him that, instead of the fifteen rupees a month which he 
Bree wa hg now received, he could have only four rupees a month as a teacher. After 
other io th’ wrulpraying over the matter he came back, and Dr. Mason said, ‘‘ Well, Shapon, 
has come into the| what is your decision ? Can you go to the Bghais for four rupees a month?” 
same relationship|Shapon answered, ‘‘ No, teacher, I could not go for four rupees « month, but 
hae Aa mler ~{I can do it for Christ.” And for Christ’s sake he did go. 
the heave- 17—21. (17, 18) when . . you, they were to regard the coming into the 
offering land as settled. (19) heave-offering,° see Le. vii. 32. (20) dough, or coarse 
meal: not only the corn, but of the bread made fr. it, an offering fas to be 
C208. if ie He made. (21) generations, 7. e. for all time. 
Pr. iii, 9,10; Matt'| Memorial of gratitude. — A very poor and aged man, busied in play t!ng and 
Wh 838 grafting an apple-tree, was rudely interrupted by this interrogation . ‘Why 
Grate eenhee do you plant. trees, who cannot ope to eat the fruit of them?” He raised 
Saab Coin., 101'|himself up, and leaning upon his spade, replied, ‘‘ Some one planted trees for 
, me before I was born, and [ have eaten the fruit. I now plant for others, 
that the memorial of my gratitude may exist when I am dead and gone.” 


sins of 22—26. (22) erred,? sinned : neglect of duty, unadvisedly or thro’ ignor- 
ignorance andlance. (23) all, having observed some and neglected others. and. . gener- 
forgetfulness ations, if ye shall at any time neglect them. (25) ignoranee,: not 
presumptuous, intentional violation of law. (26) seeing . . ignorance, stili 
dIe. vi. 13-20. their ignorance involved sin, and necessitated sacritice. t 
ih Sins of omission. —I.**’ I did not know,” or, “I forgot,” often pleaded as 
é ci Se a Ae excuses for neglect. Assumption of innocence, on the ground of ignorance 
49: 1Co.ii. 8: Ac (OF forgetfulness. II. The regarding of such neglect as sin shows that we are 
, 36-39. : held responsible for the cultivation of mind and memory. 


Chap. xv. 27—41. NUMBERS, 


Our sins of omission many. — Many books have a few lines of errata at: the 
end, but our errata might well be as large as the volume if we could but have 
sense enough to see them. Augustine wrote in his older days a series of 
retractions ; ours might make a library if we had enough grace to be con- 
vinced of our mistakes, and to confess them. If we had eyes like those of 
God we should think very differently of ourselves. The transgressions which 
we see and confess are but like the farmer’s small samples which he brings to 


market, when he has left his granary full at home. — Spurgeon. 
27—81. (27) soul, single individual, as distinct fr. whole nation. (28, 29) 
The same principle applies as in case of national sins, vss. 25, 26. (80) pre- 


sumptuously,’ wilfully, openly. reproacheth, revileth, blasphemeth. eut 
- - people, by the magistrates. (81) his . . him,¢ in the punishment which 
he shall endure. 

Presumption. — Let us notice—I. What presumption includes. It signifies 
—1. Boldness in evil, sinning without fear; 2. Arrogance in evil, pride of 
heart, spirit, and tongue; 8. Irreverence towards God; 4. Confidence of 
escape from His threatenings. II. Its chief causes. 1. Spiritual ignorance ; 
2. Recklessness and inconsideration ; 2, Confirmed unbelief, giving no credit 
to the Word; 4. Hardness of heart. III. Its terrible results. .1. God defied, 
will vindicate His authority ; 2. Threatenings despised, He will terribly exe- 
cute ; 3. Mercy despised will involve in a fearful retribution. —J. Burns. 

Progress of presumption. — Presumption never stops in its first attempt. If 
Czesar comes once to pass the Rubicon, he will be sure to march farther on, 
even till he enters the very bowels of Rome, and breaks open the Capitol itself. 
He that wades so far as to wet and foul himself, cares not how much he 
trashes farther. — South. 


32—36. (32) found . . day,? open profanation of theSabbath. (83) they, 
etc,,¢ this shows how impressed they were with the sanctity of the day. (84) 
they . . ward, like the blasphemer, Le. xxiv. 12. because, efc.; 7. e. the 
mode of death not decided on. (35) and . . Moses, prob. in answer to the 
special inquiry. without . . camp, that it might not be defiled. (86) all, 
etc.,/\this would vividly impress on all the heinousness of the sin and the 
greatness of the punishment. 

The Sabbath-breaker stoned. — The guilt of profaning the Sabbath. It is — 
1. An unreasonable sin. Consider who it is that requires the observation of 
the Sabbath ; what portion of our time it is that He requires ; for whose sake 
He requires it: 2, A presumptuous sin: it is ‘‘areproaching of God Himself” 
as a hard Master that was unfit to be obeyed. II. Itsdanger. This sin is 
particularly specified as a very principal occasion of bringing down all those 

udgments with which the Jews were visited at the time of their captivity in 
Pate ion. — Simeon. 

Sabbath observance, — A young man, well off in the world, and an elderly 
man of business, were riding in a railway carriage together, between London 
and a country town, when the question of Sunday amusements came up. 
“‘T maintain that Sunday ought to bea general holiday,” said the younger, 
in a tone which betokened assurance and presumption, ‘‘and the people ought 
not to be kept out of such places as the Zoological Gardens and the Crystal 
Palace grounds. I would have Sunday used for recreation.” ‘‘ Recreation !” 
answered the elder, gravely, ‘‘ yes, that is the very word. The Sabbath is 
meant for recreation, and if people were recreated, they would want very 
little of the so-called recreation which they now make so much of.’’ 


87—A41. (87, 88) make . . fringes, ‘‘ There have been various conjectures 
as to the object of this law. The most probable is that the’ ‘fringe’ was 
intended as a sort of badge, by which, as well as by circumcision and by the 
fashion of their beards, and by their peculiar diet, the Hebrews were to be 
distinguished from other people.” — Pict. Bib. borders,’ corners. put. . 
upon, add to. ribband, #. V., “cord.” blue, blue was of peculiar sanctity 
to the Hebrews, being the color of the priests’ robes. (39) that .. look, 
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‘* Childish, imbe- 
cile carelessness 
is enough to ren- 
der any man poor 
without the aid of 
a single positive 
vice.”’ — Wayland. 


presumptuous 
sins 


a Le. iv. 27, 28; I 
Ti i. 12-16. 


b De. xvii. 12, 13; 
IPstexixe Ss ©) 
x. 26; 2 Pe. ii: 10. 
ce Pr. xtii. 13; He. 
iv. 12, 13; Jo.. xij. 
8; He. x, 28-31. 

Boldness puts forth 
men before their 
time. Wherein we 
have seen that 
many, like lap- 
wings and par- 
tridges, have run 
away with some 
part of the shell 
upon their heads.’”” 
— Bishop Hail. 


the sabbath- 
breaker 


d Ex. xxxi. 14, 15; 
XxXXV. 2. 3. 


e Ex. xxxi. 19; Le. 
XXV. 


f1K. xxi. 18. 


Sabbath is called 
“ Day of light’? by 
the Jews; ‘day of 
silence” by the Af- 
ricans; “‘ praying 
day’ by the Cree 
Indians; the early 
Christians called it 
the ‘‘queen of 
days.” 


“Tt is a curious 
fact that though 
the rain keeps 
thousands away 
from Church on 
Sunday it does not 
deter a single man 
from attending to 
his business on 
week-days.” 


fringes 
for remem- 
brance 


De. xxii. 12; Ma. 
xiii. 5. 

h De. xxix. 19; Je. 
ix, 14; Ju. xvif. 5, 


g 
x 


ete., it was a constant reminder of their peculiar relation to God. ye. .|6; Ez. vi. 9; Ps. 
not,* that ye wander not. remember, memory aided by sight. (41) to. . Page ae 39; 


God,‘ the great purpose of their deliverance. 
Fringes in the borders of garments. — As the children of Israel were to wear 
these fringes, to remind them of their duties towards God, so have we many 


26 


zi Le, xi. 44, 45; Ro. 
xii. 1;1 Th. iv. 7:1 
Pe. i. 15, 16. 
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ee pn En ae 


Cir. B. c. 1491. 


Korah’s 
rebellion 


a Nu. xxvi. 9. 


b It may read, 
“Now, Korah. 
took counsel apart 
with Dathan,”’ etc. 


See Spk. Com. 

c Ps. evi. 16. 
@Nu. xiv. 5; xx. 5. 
e2 Pe. ii. 9, 10. 


Korah's object was 
not to abolish the 
distinction be- 
tween the Levites 
and the people, 
but to win priestly 
dignity for himself 
and his kingmen. 
But this ultimate 
design is masked 
for the present 
in order to win 
the support of the 
Reu benites, by 
putting forward 
claims to spiritual 
pe bead on behalf 
of every Israelite.” 
—Spk. Com. 


On vs. 1. Blunt, 
Scrip. Coin. 75. 


Korah called 


to the trial 
f2 Ch. xxvi. 19; 
1K. vii. 50; Ex. 
xxxvii. 16; Ho. ix. 
4; Ez. viii. 11; Re. 
viii, 3-5. 

g Ex. xxviii. 1; Le. 


xxi. 12. 

h1S8. ii. 28; Ps. ev. 
963.2 Ti. 11. 19: 
i218. xviii, 23. 

j Nu. viii. 14; De. 
x. 8; Nu. iv. 17-20 
Nu. iii. 10, 38. 


like reminders of our duties to Him. Among our fringes of remembrance 
are—I. The word of God. This we have constantly before us, to bring to 
our remembrance our duty to —1. God ; 2. Our fellow-men. II. Theexample of 
good men around us. III. The warning conveyed to us in the lives of sin- 
ners. — W. H. Thomson. 

The art of reflection. — Reader, you have been bred in a land abounding 
with men able in arts, learning, and knowledge manifold ; this man in one, 
this is another; fewin many, noneinall. But there is one art of which every 
man should be a master—the art of reflection. If you are not a thinking 
man, to what purpose are you a man at all? In like manner, there is one 
knowledge which it is every man’s duty and interest to acquire, namely, self- 
knowledge, Or to what end was man alone, of all animals, endued by the Cre- 
ator with the faculty of self-consciousness. — Coleridge. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTHEENTA. 


1—5. (1) Korah, see Ex. vi. 18. Dathan,? (belonging toa fountain ). Abiram 
(father of loftiness or renown). Eliab, (to whom God is Father). On 
(strength). Peleth, (swiftness). took, 7. e. perh. took counsel,’ (men, in 
ital., not in Heb). (2) prinees . . congregation, R. V., “princes of the 
congregation, called to the assembly.” (8) against . . Aaron,° he objected 
to influence of fam. of Aaron over rest ot Levites. wherefore, efc,, it was 
God who had exalted them. all .. holy, ‘‘ Under the Christian dispensation 


..|{the priesthood, properly so termed, is abolished, as all Christians constitute 


a holy nation, a royal priesthood ;’ but still it does not follow from this 
that all the men of the church are equally qualified to discharge the func- 
tions of leaders and teachers. This depends upon their spiritual gifts, which 
are the true basis of ministerial character.” -- Bush. (4) when .. face,? lay- 
ing the matter bef. God. (5) spake, having first spoken to God. even . 
shew,’ he will leave the answer in higher hands. 
has selected and especially qualified as priests. 

The policy of the place-hunter.—I. The place sought. The priesthood. 
Why? II. The plan adopted. 1. The Reubenites gained over; 2. Pretense 
of popular advocacy; 3. Attack upon Moses and Aaron. III. The plotters 
confronted. Moses refers them to God and leaves the decision with Him. 

Nature of the uprising. —‘‘The former rebellions bad been mere popu- 
lar tumults; but this was a regular conspiracy, headed by persons of conse- 
quence, abetted by many of the princes, and favored by most of the congrega- 
tion.” Theprinces of the assembly.— I notice this passage particularly, because 
it appeared from it that 250 persons of this description, who rose up against 
Moses, became to him objects of extreme terror; which they could not have 
been if their voices had not been, at the same time, the voices of their fam- 
ilies and tribes. Still more explicit, and to the point, is the passage, Deut. 
xxix. 9, where Moses, in a speech to the whole people, says, ‘‘ Ye stand this 
day all of you before the Lord your God, your heads, your tribes (that is, 
chiefs of tribes), your elders, your scribes, all Israel, infants, wives, strangers 
that are in your camp, from the hewer of wood to the drawer of water.” 
Now as Moses could not possibly be heard by two millions and a half of people 
(for to so many did the Israelites amount, women and children included), it 
must be manifest that the first named persons represented the people, to 
whom they again repeated the word of Moses. Who these representatives 
were, may in some measure be understood from Josh. xxiii. 2 and xxiv. 1. 
They would seem to have been of two sorts. To some their office as judges 
gave a right to appear in the assembly ; and these were not necessarily of the 
same family in which they exercised that office. Others, again, had a seat 
and a voice in the Diet, as the heads of families.— Michaelis. 


whom. . him, whom he 


6—11. (6) censers,/ see Le. x. 2, translated fire-pans in Ex. xxvii. 3, prob. 
a household | utensil. (7) put - - Morrow,’ undertake holiest function of 
priestly service. choose,” visible evidence of choice expected. take.. you 
‘*perhaps he would say that if he and Aaron were usurpers, the whole tribe 
of Levi were usurpers too.”— Pulp. Com. (8) ye. . Levi, the title shows 
that Moses penetrated their design. (9) but.. you,’so small that you want 
to be higher. (10) he. . him,’ itself honorenough. seek.. also, this was 
their main object. (11) cause, personal and selfish ambition. : and 
Aaron, only a poor servant doing what the Lord had bidden him to do, 


i} 
tl 
| 
; 
} 


eerie 


Chap. xvi. 12—22. NUMBERS. 


Competitive examinations.—I. The test proposed:—Korah, etc., to discharge 
one of the easiest duties of the office to which they aspired. II. The referee :— 
The Lord, not Moses or Korah, III. The reason of the test :—To reveal the 
true motive of the rebels. ‘ 

“Fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?”— Shakespeare. 


The project of Themistocles.— Themistocles having conceived the design of 
transferring the government of Greece from the hands of the Lacedeemonians 
into those of the Athenians, kept his thoughts continually fixed on this great 
project. Being at no time very nice or scrupulous in the choice of his 
measures, he thought anything which could tend to the accomplishment of 
the end he had in view, just and lawful. In an assembly of the people one 
day, he accordingly intimated that he had a very important design to propose, 
but he could not communicate it to the people at large, because the greatest 
secrecy was necessary to its success; he therefore desired that they would 
appoint a person to whom he might explain himself on the subject. Aristides 
was unanimously pitched upon by the assembly, who referred themselves 
entirely to his opinion of the affair. Themistocles, faking him aside, told 
him that the design he had conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the 
test of the Grecian states, which then lay in a neighboring port, when Athens 
would assuredly become mistress of all Greece. Aristides returned to the 
assembly, and declared to them, that nothing could be more advantageous to 
the commonwealth than the project of Themistocles; but that, at the same 
time, nothing in the world could be more unfair. Without inquiring further, 
the assembly unanimously declared, that since such was the case, Themisto- 
cles should wholly abandon his project. — Cheever. 


12—17. (12) we. , up,? from our tents to tab. ; prob. they feared punish- 
ment. (13) out .. honey,’ in their insolence applying to Egypt the title 
belonging tothe Land of Prom. (14) put. . men? tig. deceive; throw dust 
in eyes of. (15) wroth, being openly despised, and charged with being an 
ambitious deceiver. I, etc.,“ never had abused his power. (16) be . . Lord, 
at the door of the tab. ; let Him decide. (17) ineense,: see Ex. xxx. 34-38. 

The challenge rejected. —I. The challenge. Dathan and Abiram summoned 
to the tabernacle to witness the trial of Korah and his company. II. The 
challenge rejected. 1. Probably they began to fear; 2. Or, since they had 
rebelled, they would resist authority at once; 3. They increase their guilt by 
the charge introduced by them against Moses, into their rejection. He had 
blinded the people. } 

Man, having entered upon an evil course, unless arrested by some restrain- 


ing force, proceeds to greater daring in and deeper depths of wickedness. — So|80, 


Dathan and Abiram grew bold and insolent in sin. ‘‘ Evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse.” Character is never stationary. It grows either 
towards perfection or towards perdition. In the case of the wicked their 
dread progress in wickedness is not difficult of explanation. (1) The heart 
becomes hardened ; less susceptible to good influences ; less amenable to con- 
science, etc. (2) The propensity to evil increases in power. As the soul falls 
the momentum with which it falls increases. (8) The circumstances into 
which they bring themselves by sin urge them onward. One sin seems to 
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“Dreams indeed 
are ambition, for 
the very substance 
of the ambitious is 
merely a shadow of 
a dream. And I 
hold ambition of 
so light a quality 
that it is but a 
shadow’s shadow.,”’ 
—Shakespeare. 


“Ambition de- 
stroys the pleasures 
of the present in 
ardent aspirations 
after an imagina- 
tive future."— Dr. 
Thomas. 


Dathan and 
Abiram refuse 
to obey 


a Ex, ii. 
vii. 35. 


b 2 Pe. fi. 21, 22; 


14; Ac. 


iii. 3-9 


e188. xit. 3; Ac. 
Xxx. 33; 2 Co. vii. 2. 


a1 Co. iti. 13. 


e De. xxxiii. 10; 1 
S. fi. 28; 1 Ch. ix. 


‘* Bad company is 
like a nail driven 
into a post, which, 
after the first and 
second blow, may 
be drawn out with 
little difficulty; 
but, being once 
driven up to the 
head, can only be 


make other sins necessary. Shakespeare clearly expresses the idea in Macbeth:|arawn out by the 


**T am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er,”’ 


18—22. (18) and . . censer, etc.,f they presumptuously accepted the chal- 
lenge. and. . tabernacle, not the usual place where incense was offered, 


destruction of the 
wood.”’-St. Augus- 
tine. 

Korah before 
the taber- 
nacle 


but here because no room in the holy place for such a large number, or that/f Re. viii. 3-5. 


(19) glory, etc..7 the Lord manifested His 
(20, 21) separate, ezc.,* the present safety 
ood.* 


the entire people might witness, 
presence also. (See ch. xiv. 10). 
of the wicked oft. depends on the presence of the 
consumed till Moses, etc., had withdrawn. (22) Go 
and ruler of life and the soul. 


g Ex xvi. 7; Ez. 
i. 28; ii. 1-5. 
h Ex. xxxii. 10; 


They could not be eee 5; He. xii. 
. » flesh,’ God the author|7'; "9°, case of Sod- 


om; parable of 


Dangerous companionships (vs. 21).—I. The wicked are doomed tojtares. 


destruction. ‘‘God is angry with the wicked every day.” ‘‘ He that believeth 
not is condemned already.” 


j Ac. xvii. 24-26: 
ob xii. 10; He. 


II. The presence of the good postpones, for|xii. 9. 
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B. 0. 1471. awhile, the execution of the sentence; and ‘‘ they grow together to the har- 
{ike kt tavtnaanese vest.” III. The good should seek to maintain distinction of character ; and 
to open our doors|80 prepare for the final separation. 
to those whobring| Fatal discontent. — A fern told me that it was too bad to be always shut up 
the plague whichlin a shady place, and that it wanted to grow beside the red rose in the gar- 
Dodie oe mcutiden. The fern said, ‘I have as much right to be out in the sunshine as the 
greater madness|rose has, and I will be out.” I transplanted the little malcontent, and in one 
to set open ourlhot day the sun struck it dead with his dart of fire. Now, if we be where 
doors to swearers. Christ means us to be, in shade or in light, and will grow according to His 
ungodly livers who|will, it shall be well with us, but if we touch that which is forbidden, we shall 
infect both soul|be made to remember that it is written, ‘‘In the day that thou eatest thereof, 


Sep ee -”—Caw-lthou shalt surely die.” — J. Parker. 


Unrestrained ambition. — 


How, like a mounting devil in the heart, 
Rules the unrein’d ambition! Let it once 

But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 

The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 

Left in the bosom for the spirit’s lip 

We look upon our splendor and forget 

The thirst for which we perish.— NV. P. Willis. 


Dathan and 23—80. (23 24) tabernacle, tent. Korah, S. side of tab. Dathan. .- 
Abiram Abiram, being Reubenites, were in outer line of camp on S. side. (25) elders 
swallowed up |. . him, his supporters and witnesses. (26) from .. men,? Dathan and 

Abiram. (27) Dathan .. out, Korah and his 250 had gone to E. side of tab., 
a Ge. xix. 14; Is.|Where Aaron and the priests were. stood . . children, full of fear, wonder: 
lii. 11; 2 Co. vi. 17;|conscience-stricken. Perh. defiantly. (28) hereby,’ by a sign wh. he descr. 
Je. li. 6; Ac. ti. 40;;works, including the separation of Aaron, etc., to the priesthood. for.. 
Re. ons 4; Ex./mind,° it is not nepotism or favoritism, as ye suppose. (29) then . . me, the 
eee ; Lord sparing them would be evidence of the Lord’s approving of them. (80) 
b De. xviit. 22. |but if, etc.,4 he proposes a test wh. could not be of his contriving. then. . 
Lord,‘ fr whom alone such a judgment could come. 

Forming friendships. — Be cautious with whom you associate, and never 
d Zee, ii. 9; iv. 9;\give your company or your confidence to persons of whose good principles you 
18. xii. 15-18. are not certain. No person that is an enemy to God can be a friend to man. 
He He that has already proved himself ungrateful to the Author of every bless- 
ing, will not scruple, when it will serve his turn, to shake off a fellow-worm 
like himself. He may render you instrumental to his own purposes, but he 
“Tf I have found will never benefit you. A bad man is a curse to others; as he is secretly, not- 
any good compan-|Withstanding all his boasting and affected gaiety, a burden to himself. Shun 
ions, I will cherish/him as you would a serpent in your path. Be not seduced by his rank, his 
Panties : TE wealth, his wit, or his influence. Think of him as already in the grave; think 
asangels which are|Of him as standing before the everlasting God in judgment. This awful reality 
sent as guardians/will instantly strip off all that is now so imposing, and present him in his true 
to me. af i havellight, the object rather of your compassion. and of your prayers, than of your 
ai study to lose|Wonder or imitation. — Bp. Coleridge. There is but one resource for inno- 
them, lest by keep-|cence among men or women, and that is an embargo upon all commerce of 
ee toe Tee bad men. Bar the window! bolt the door! nor answer their strain, if they 
a eee ‘ |charm never so wisely! In no other way can you be safe. So well am I 

assured of the power of bad men to seduce the erring purity of man, that I 
peo it next to impossible for man or woman to escape, if they permit 
ad men toapproach and dally with them. — Beecher. 


ce Nu. xxiv. 18. 


the destruc- 31—85. (31) as . . words, suddenly responding to them. clave, as it 
tion of the sometimes doesin an earthquake. (82) all... Korah, 7. e. Korah’s coadjutors 
rebels in this part of the camp, (88) they, efc., themselves, families and tents, etc. 


they . . congregation,’ leaving only their infamous memory behind. (84) 

A ig oes ao ae lest . . also, the chasm was so great; and they not without sin. (35) fire.. 

21: Ps. lv. 15; Jude|LOPd, 7. e. from the Divine glory enthroned in the pillar of cloud, see Le. x. 

fil, 1-7. consumed, efc..? thus Aaron was established in his priesthood at the tab., 
bayathT while the authority of Moses was vindicated in the camp. 

ore GH at Job The punishment of the conspirators. — It was—I. Sudden. II, Complete. 

iv. 8. 9. ‘ Ill. Awful. IV. Superhuman. They died by the visitation of God. V 


Chap. xvi, 36—45. NUMBERS, 
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Instructive. 1. It vindicated the official position of Aaron and Moses ; 2. It 
was a warning for all time. 


The certainty ahd unishment.— As you stood some stormy day upon a sea-|not willingl 


cliff, and mark 
crest, and throw itself thundering on the trembling shore, did you ever, fancy 
that you could stay its course, and hurl it back to the depths of ocean? Did 
ile ever stand beneath the leaden lowering cloud, and mark the lightning’s 
eap, as it shot and flashed, dazzling athwart the gloom, and think that you 
could grasp the bolt and change its path? Still more foolish and vain his 
thought who fancies that he can arrest or turn aside the purpose of God, say- 
ing, ‘‘ What is the Almighty that we should serve Him? iat us break His 
bands asunder, and cast away His cords from us!” Break His bands asunder !— 
how Hethatsitteth in the heavens shall laugh! — Dr. Guthrie. Judgment on 
insolent sin. — About the xaos 1793 an awful incident occurred at Salem, in 
the State of New Jersey. There had been a revival of religion, and the pious 
of the community had been disturbed with riots and mobs; but, on mak- 
ing application to the civil magistrate, these tumults had been effectually sup- 
pressed. The opposers of religion turned their attention to a new method of 
entertainment ; acting in a farcical way at religious meetings, pretending to 
speak of their experiences, to exhort, etc., in order to amuse one another in a 
rofane, theatrical manner. One night, a young actress stood upon one of the 
nches, pretending to speak of her experience ; and, with mock solemnity, 
cried out, ‘‘ Glory to God, I have found peace, Iam sanctified, I am now fit to 
die.” Scarcely had this unhappy girl uttered these words, before she aire f 
dropped dead upon the floor, and was taken up a lifeless corpse. Struck wit, 
this awful visitation, the auditors were instantly seized with inexpressible 
terror, and every face was covered with consternation and dismay. 


36—40. (36, 37) yonder, afar off. hallowed,- 7. e. the censers, bec. once 
employed in the holy service of the sanctuary, hence not to be used for com- 
mon purposes. (38) Sinners . . souls,’ R. V., ‘‘lives.” The Pentateuch con- 
ceives no consequence of sin beyond physical death. (39) broad. . altar, 
so, ‘‘God’s altar was protected by the means which had been used to violate 
its sanctity.” (40) memorial, and a warning forever. that .. Korah,: in 
sin and punishment. 

The spirit of ambition. — Ambition is the most troublesome and vexatious 

assion that can afflict the sons of men. Virtue hath not half so much trouble 


it, for it sleeps quietly, without startings and affrighted fancies ; it looks|;4 


cheerfully, smiles with much serenity, and though it laughs not often, yet it 
is ever delightful in the apprehension of some faculty. It fears no man, -nor 
thing, nor is it ever discomposed, and hath. no concernments in the great 
alterations of the world, and entertains death like a friend, and reckons the 
issues of it as the greatest of its hopes. But ambition is full of distrac- 
tion ; it teems with stratagems, and is swelled with expectations as with a 
tympany. It sleeps sometimes as the wind in a storm, still and quiet for a 
minute, that it may burst out into an impetuous blast till the cordage of its 
heartstrings crack. It fears when none is nigh, and prevents things that never 


had intention, and falls under the inevitability of such incidents, which either|> 


could not be foreseen or not prevented. It is an infinite labor to make a man’s 
self miserable, and the utmost acquist is so goodly a purchase, that he makes 
his days full of sorrow to enjoy the troubles of a three years’ reign. 
fore, there is no greater unreasonableness in the world than in the designs of 


e giant billow rise from the deep to much on-with foaming|fer his child to 


There- ak 


B.C. 1471. 


“Asa father will 
suf- 


come into a-place » 
where he may he 
in danger, much 
more a. Christian 
father is bound ta 
keep his child and 
the rest of his 
family from wick- 
ed company, 
where their souls 
should be hurt and 
poisoned,’’— Caw- 
dray. 


the rebels’ 
censers 
made into a 
memorial 


aLe. xxvii. 28. 


bPr. xx. 2; vili. 36; 
ret ii. 10; Ez. 
v. 8. 


c2 Ch. xxvi. 16-20. 


Bible Examples of 
Ambition.— Adam 


. 1. 5); Sen- 
nacherib (2 K. xix. 


ambition; for it makes the present certainly miserable, unsatisfied, trouble- 
some, and discontented, for the uncertain acquisition of an honor which 
nothing can secure; and besides a thousand possibilities of miscarrying, it 
relies upon no greater certainty than our life; and when we are dead all the 
world sees who was the fool.— J. Taylor. 


41—45. (41) ye.. Lord,’ they looked upon Moses’ prayer, not Korah’s sin, 
as the cause of death. The fearful judgment they had just witnessed did not 
uell their murmuring. (42) Moses .. looked, etc., they looked in the right 
direction for comfort and defense. behold, efc., God showed Himself ready 


to help His servants. (43) Moses, efc.,« they appealed fr. the people ‘to God. 


23); Sons of Zebe- 
dee (Ma. xx. 21). 


the people 
complain 
concerning 
the death of 
the rebels 


(44, 45) Get . . moment,’ non-intervention would have resulted in their|@ Ps cvi. 25. 


immediate and full vindication. 


and . . faces, in intercession for their|% 


Nu. xx. 6. 


Ex. xx. 5; xxxil, 


enemies ; no provocation abated their charity and compassion for the people. [34;1S. xif.’ 23-25. 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xvi. 46—50. 


B. O. 1471. 
vss. 4449. A 
Gouge, God’s 
Three Arrowes, 1. 


the plague 
is stayed 


a Ps. ciil. 7. 


b He. vii. 22-26; Is. 
Hiii. 12. 


‘* Aaron by his 
acceptable min- 
istrations and his 
personal self- 
devotion, fore- 
shadows emphat-— 
ically, in this 
transaction the 
perfect mediation 
and sacrifice of 
Himself made by 
Christ.’’—Spk. 
Comm. 


c Ps. cvi. 29; 1 Ch. 
xxvii. 24. 


d Ps. Ixviii. 18-20. 


Serm. on vs. 46 by 
I. Hunter (1666); 
vss. 47, 48 by Dr. 
G. Horne_ (1778); 
and Watson 
(1758). 


““No attribute so 
well befits the ex- 
alted seat su- 
preme, and pow- 
er’s disposing 
hand asclemency. 
Each crime must 
from its quality be 
judged; and pity 
there should inter- 


pose, where mal- 
ice is not the ag- 
gressor.” — Sir 
Wm. Jones. 

vss. 47, 48. Bp. 
Hall Cont.; Bp. 


Horne, ii. 175; M. 
Anderson, 201; A 
Arthur, M. A., i 
285. 


vs. 48. J. Slade, 
vi. 87; C. Bradley. 


224; Dr. A. MW Caul, 
82. 


-|der, must be ruled by the rock.” 


Murmuring a mother sin.— As the river Nile bringeth forth many croco- 
diles, and the scorpion many serpents at one birth, so murmuring is a sin that 
breeds and brings forth many sins at once. It is like the monster of Hydra— 
cut off one head, and many will rise up in its room. It is the mother of 
harlots— the mother of all abominations —a sin that breeds many other sins 
(Num. xvi. 41, xvii. 10), viz., disobedience, contempt, ingratitude, impatience, 
distrust, rebellion, cursing, carnality, yea, it charges God with folly. yea, with 
blasphemy. The language of a murmuring soul is this: Surely God might 
have done this sooner, and that wiser, and the other thing better.— 7. Brooks. 


46—50. (46) take, etc.,* personal intercession followed by official act. 
atonement, act as a mediator or intercessor; nothing expiatory is implied. 
(47) pan, earnest loving zeal on behalf of his foes. (48) between. . living, 
to stay the spread of the contagion. and..stayed,? note the dif. betw. the 
weakness of the self-elected priests and the Divinely-appointed ones: those 
could not save themselves; these saved others. (49) now, etc.,° such a great 
number implies that it was something supernatural that took them off, some- 
thing more sudden than a pestilence or a natural visitation. (50) returned, 
etc.,4 there to await the further commands of God. stayed, finally and 
etfectually. 

The plague stayed.—I. The scene of awe presented to us in the text. Dis- 
obedience and rebellion were the cause of the plague. II. The courageous 
and generous act of Aaron. Neither the rage of the whole throng, highly 
incensed against him, nor the violence of the awful pestilence, dismayed his 
pious soul. Learn—1. Let us be deeply impressed with the hatefulness of 
sin in God’s sight; 2. Let us entertain a just and humiliating sense of our 
own weakness and insufficiency; 3. Let us be thankful to God for the great 
work of redemption; 4. Let us imitate Aaron’s strength of faith; 5. Let us 
also imitate him in his love to his. brethren; 6. For our encouragement in 
the path of duty, let us remember that we, too, have a great High Priest, 
whose merits and intercession will avail on our behalf.— Laiging. 

The danger of ambition.— When once a man has been touched with the 
ambition of the Presidency, he never gets over it. There is no hospital that 
can cure him. There is no physician that can cure him. There is nothing 
that can cure him. Everything in him is transformed. His judgment ceases 
to be reliable. All his life has gone out from the ordinary courses and rules 
of men. And when circumstances at last bring home the unwelcome and 
long-combated conviction that the end of life itself is Jost, his sun goes down 
in darkness. And if I were endowed with the descriptive power of a Dante, 
methinks I could raise up a nobler Inferno than those which he has rendered 
immortal upon the pictured page. I would draw the proportions of one of 
nature’s noblemen — sublime of reason, instinct with moral conceptions, full 
of wonderful powers, walking in the very prime and strength and grandeur 
of life, in a round of night, and in a realm of bitterness, because he had placed 
his mind upon an earthly ambition, and had utterly lost the chance of realiz- 
ing that ambition ; and I would show how he was gnawed at the soul, and 
how he became asuicide. For not he alone is a suicide who takes the cord and 
suspends himself by the beam. Not he alone is a suicide who drives home 
the dagger. He who commits suicide by instalments, and day by day drowns 
his care and grief in the intoxicating cup, is a suicide killing himself by 
inches. — Beecher. Sin brings puntshment.—The punishment of sin is cer- 
tain. All Scripture tells us so. ‘‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.” ‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” ‘Though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished.” ‘‘The way of transgressors is hard.” All the 
world’s proverbs tell us so. ‘A reckless youth; rueful age.” ‘As he has 
made his bed, so he must lie in it.” ‘‘ He who will not be ruled by the rud- 
Even Satan himself tells us so. In the old 
legend of Dr. Faustus, when he bids the devil lay aside his propensity for 
lying, and tell the truth, the devil answers, ‘‘The world does me injustice to 
tax me with lies. Let me ask their own conscience if I have ever deceived a 


single man into believing that a bad deed was a good one.” Even wicked 
men admit it. God is no respecter of persons. 


Chap. xvii. 1-9. NUMBERS. 


CHAPTER TAH SEVENTEENTH. 


i—5. (1) and . . spake, prob. shortly after the plague. (2) rod,* or staff. 
write . . rod,’ this, for their own satisfaction, they were to do themselves 


407 


B.C. 1471. 


the question 
of the priest- 
hood settled 


(3) Aaron’s . . Levi, yet he was not the nat. head of the tribe ; being invested|a Nu. i. 4. 


with the office of high priest, he became prince of the tribe. (4) testimony,’ 
the ark. (5) that . . blossom,? R. V., “bud;” asign that none could gain- 
say. make .. murmurings, by this most unanswerable sign. 

The murmurers silenced.--I. Divine knowledge illustrated. All murmur- 
ing known to Gcd. II. Divine purpose stated. To vindicate and defend 
Moses. III. Divine test explained. 1. None could say it was one-sided ; 2. 
All were tried alike, 

The punishment of ambition.— The builders of Babel were confounded in 


b1 Co. xi. 3; Ep. 
a 15* Col: i, 17, 


ce Ex. sXxKV., 22% 
xxix. 43. 


@Is, xl. 16 xiii Ts 
Zec. vi. 12, 13. 


_ die! we perish! we all perish!” 


their speech, scattered abroad in the earth, and their work left as a monu-|:: ambition is at 

ment of their folly. Abimelech was killed with a millstone cast upon his head|distance a goodly 

by a woman. Absalom was hanged by the hair of his head in the wood, |Prospect, tempting 

while seeking the throne from his father. Haman was hanged on a gallows He dug ane 

which he had prepared for Mordecai. Nebuchadnezzar was thrust from hisjand the mountain 

throne and his palace into the condition of a beast in the wilderness. Semi-|to Laer beauti- 

ramis was slain in a brutish passion by the hand of her own son. Ceesar was Heh pone 

gored with many stabs of daggers in the senate-house. Pompey, after he had|but we ne'er think 

caused golden mountains to be carried in triumph, finding no more land tojhow sandy’s the 

conquer, he having gained so much, wanted five or six feet of ground to Sa gee 

make hima sepulchre. Another, who had taken for ensign a world, with thejand what tempests 

helm of a ship, and his motto, Hoc opus, showing that his ambitions trans-|shake it.”-Otway. 
orted him not to any lower pitch than the world’s conquest, found himself to 

be in a worse state than if he had been a swabber in a ship. Macrinus, a hun- 

ter, a fencer, a scrivener, became an orator, then a fiscal, next preetor of the 

palace, then emperor, and lastly was massacred by his son Diadumenus. 

Ablavius, most powerful under Constantine, was torn in pieces under Con- 

stantius, as a victim. — Caussin. 


6—9. (6) Aaron . . rods, distinguishable fr. the rest by the name only. 
(7) rods . . Lord, the inference is that they were placed in the holy place, 
where Moses only had access. (8) Aaron. . budded,* the rest were barren 
stocks. and. . buds, eéc.,’ prob. dif. parts of rod showed those dif. stagesle Ro. i. 8, 4; 1Co. 
of fructification. (9) looked, had ocular proof of the mir. took . . rod,|*v- 20 ee 
and thus admitted wh. were theirs, and wh. was Aaron’s. ee : 

Aaron's rod, or the priests for the people. — There are three facts suggestediiii. 3, 4. 
by the history contained in this chapter. (1) That the people require priests ; 
(2) That they are liable to be imposed upon by false priests; (3) That there 
are men whom God appoints as priests for them. They are the true priests,|‘This was a fit 
who, like Aaron’s rod, develop—I. Life; we mean, of course, spiritual hife.jemblem of the 
II. Beauty. The priest must not only bud, but blossom. There is the blos- ea ae Ctacan 
som of —1. A meek and humble spirit ; 2. Tender sympathy with suffering ;Jrative of His 
8. Magnanimity. III. Fruit. Aaron’s rod produced almonds as well as budded|priesthood’s being 
and blossomed. A true priest not only lives and unfolds a noble disposition, @cceptable to God, 

a g being 
but is really useful. — Thomas. more fit to repre- 
Aaron’s rod that budded. —It must have been a most convincing prodigyjsent one raised 
for the purpose it was designed to answer, for the people no sooner saw it/from the dead than 
than they cried out in remorse for their wavering allegiance, ‘‘ Behold, welctored to vegetable 
But beyond the age wherein the marvelllife, and made to 
occurred, this putting vegetable life into that dry staff has frequently been|bud, and blossom, 
borrowed and used for other objects. Thus Achilles, in classic poetry, when|fruit,»-Maclaurin. 
enraged against Agamemnon, is made by Homer to refer to this miracle: 


‘¢ But hearken! I shall swear a solemn oath 
By this same sceptre, which shall never bud, 
Nor boughs bring forth, as once ; which, having left 
Its stock on the high mountains at what time byl eneourseing 
The woodman’s axe lopt off its foliage green pride, and many 
And stript its bark, shall never grow again: — evil passions, it 


A é frequently excites 
By this ] swear!” to malice and bar- 


And amongst Latin literature you will, some of you, remember that acertain|Davity,,. and | the 


: F gia most bitter ‘perse- 
king confirms a covenant with Aineas by a similar oath. cutions.’”’—Saurin. 


the twelve 
rods 


“Party spirit not 
only incapacitates 
for sweet commun- 
ion with God, but 
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B. O. 1471. 10—13. (10) Bring . . testimony, after inspection it was taken to the place 
Rarvoiarod where it fructified and there preserved as a memorial. kept .. rebels,’ but 
1on oe? it was also the token of their priestly intercessor. quite . . murmurings, by 
calls to repentance, and making atonement. (11) Moses, etc., always, and in 
a “Itseemsnottolall things, obedient. (12, 18) we die, etc.,’ if not a fruit of faith, this fear of 
haye'? ee ie_|death wauld yet be salutary. j 
thous days  K.| Aa@ron’s rod that budded.— We shall show —I. What God did to confirm 
viii. 9). But thelthe Aaronic priesthoood (vss. 1-9), The use of Aaron’s rod was not confined 
rod of ab ees to that generation; it remained to future ages—1. An evidence of God’s 
Ghrig. Is pre (decision; 2. A memorial of His mercy; 3. A witness for Him, in case He 
served forever-\should be hereafter compelled to inflict His judgments upon them. II. What 
m Oe othe Wor a He has done to confirm the priesthood of Christ. Two things particularly show 
was’ prob. Lost|the Divine nature of our Saviour’s appointment. 1. His resurrection ; 2. The 
when the ark was|Spread of His Gospel.” — C. Simeon. 
taken by the Phil-| The end of worldly ambition. — Look to the end of worldly ambition, and 
istines’— SP *-|what is it? Take the four greatest rulers, perhaps, that ever sat upon a throne. 
way the staff be/Alexander, when he had so completely subdued the nations that he wepi 
came a sign to the|because there were no more to conquer, at last set fire to a city and died in a 
rebellious whichiscene of debauch. Hannibal, who filled three bushels with the gold rings 
stop their mu r-|taken from the slaughtered knights, died at last by poison administered by his 
muring.”— Keil. |own hand, unwept and unknown, in a foreign land. Cesar, having conquered 
Exch sist 8 Pte 800 cities, and dyed his garments with the blood of one million of his foes, 
iv. 14; Is. Ixiv, 6.|wWas Stabbed by his best friends, in the very place which had been the scene of 
Ja. i. 13-15; Ro. vi.jhis greatest triumph. Napoleon, after being the scourge of Europe, and the 
28; v. 12. desolater of his country, died in banishment, conquered and a captive. So, 
truly, ‘‘ the expectation of the wicked shall be cut off.”— Bowes. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


the charge of 1—7. (1) bear . . sanctuary, they shall be held responsible; e. g. for the 
the priests intrusion of strangers or the unclean. bear .. priesthood,* through neglect 
and Levites of duty, etc. (2) brethren, etc., see Nu. iii. 6-10. they .. joined, the Heb. 
word for jotned is the word from which the name Lev? is derived, and seems 
c Ex. xxviii, 36-38-12 this case to be a play upon the word. The tribe of Levi was to be Levited 
Ps, Ixxxix. 19; Joblor joined. thou, etc., Aaron and his sons only. before . . witness, before 
xxxiii. 24; Is. liii.jthe most holy place where the ark rested, where the common priest could not 
oo oe poe ne a) enter. (3) charge, etc., see Nu. iii. 25, 31, 36; Nu. iv.15, 17-20. nor. . also, 
vii 26-28.” |they for so doing, and you for permitting it, see vs. 1. (4) they . . thee, the 
Levites to minister to the priests, the priests tothe Lord. and. . you, all 
Ex xxx 1-7: Nu but Levites excluded; even an Israelite was counted astranger in this relation. 
xvi. 48. 716) that . . Israel,’ through illegal departure fr. prescribed lines of duty, as 
in the case of Korah. (6) given .. Lord,’ hence they were to be con- 

Wa. vil. 19: iti. scientiously employed by Aaron in the Lord’s service. gift. / 
wv The fidelity of one, the safety of many (vs. 5). —This applies—I. To minis- 
2 ters of the gospel, who are— 1. To preach the whole reek 2. To guard the 
ordinances of religion ; 3. To urge the performance of duty, that the people of 


he 


Derren heat ne their charge may be saved from sin and wrath. II. To civil rulers, who are 
1 Co. vii. 7; He. ii|to make and enforce laws to maintain and increase the tone of public morality. 
4; Ep. iv. 7-12; I/III. To heads of families, who, by example and precept, should seek to form 


8 


1 
6: APO ion. good characters, and correct evil habits in their children and servants. 


An illustration of fidelity. — The fidelity of the keepers of the lighthouse 
once on Minot’s Ledge, near Boston, may well be imitated. In the terrible 
See Origen, Op. ii.|April gale of 1851, this beautiful structure was destroyed. Two men werein 
pe. Fonces it at the time : and a vast multitude were gathered upon the shore, waiting, 
and Types, 627.‘ |in anxious distress, for the expected catastrophe. Every hour, however, the 

bel] tolled the time, and ever the light pierced the dark raging storm, and bid 
the sailor beware. No howling blast could silence the one, or rising wave 
extinguish the other. At last, one giant wave, mightier than the rest rose up 
and threw its arms around the tower, and laid it low in the waves. Then 
alone was the bell silent; then alone did the light cease to shine. — Reid. 


— 
i 


the priests’ 8—14. (8) And . . spake, the charge and responsibility has been set forth 
portion now their maintenance is to be provided for. by . . anointing, not on 

He. vill. 3,5: Nu,(2ccount of personal worth or merit, but on account of their office. (9) 
a 9; Le. il. 8; xiv. oblation, etc.,7 the general term embracing all that is to follow. (10) In.. 
18. place, not the holy of holies, wh. was never used for eating, but the 


“Chap. xviii, 15—24. NUMBERS. 409 


court of the priests. (11) and .. thine, the gifts wh. follow may be eaten| 8 ©. 1471 
by the priests’ families at home ; all of the household who were clean might a Ex: xxiii. 19: Mi 
share them. (11) heave-offering, see Ex. xxix. 27. (12) all. . best,¢ lit. vias De: xviii. 45 
all the fat. (13) whatsoever, the quantity left to the offerer. (14) devoted,|Ne. x. 35-38; Pr. iil. 
things vowed, see Le. xxvii, 28. 9. 
Corruption of our calling. — For although the actual occupation in which 

many men are engaged is in itself the very line of their duty, yet they them- 
selves make it unworthy of an heir of immortality by the spirit with 
which they enter on it. Earthly things are precious when we use them 
as the materials with which we may build up for ourselves a heavenly habi- 
tation, and the humblest and most ordinary trade or employment may be|‘'The want of con- 
carried on with such a temper and such a heart that it may advance us daily|sistency in pro- 
on our way to heaven, and the angels themselves may bebold us engaged in|fessing Christians 
it with respect and love. But when pursued only for its own sake, without alharm to  Chris- 
single thought or hope reaching beyond it, and the practice of it sullied with|tianity than all the 
all the unworthy principles and bad passions of the world, then what was pees nee 
before sound and wholesome becomes at once corrupt and injurious, like the|cain tothe time of 
manna, which, although given by God for the support of His people in'their/Paul.”—J. A. . 
way through the wilderness, yet bred worms and became loathsome so soon|¥™- 
as it was not used according to the will of its Giver.— Dr. Arnold. You 
listen to a minister suspiciously because he is paid for preaching. Ver 
. I only insist upon your being consistent throughout; then what wi 

appen? When you are drowning, you will ask the life-boat men whether 
they are paid for their services, and on being told that they live by their occu- 
pation, you will nobly perish in the deep. When your house is in flames, you 
will demand, notwithstanding the stifling smoke and cracking timbers, 
whether the fire-escape men are paid for their work, and on learning that 
they have a pound a week, you will embrace the flames with a martyr’s rap- 
ture. Of course you will doso. But let me tell you that.men who try to 
save life never can be paid! A man may pay for his coat, but he can never 
pay for the services which, by the blessing of God, redeem and sanctify his 
nature. —J. Parker. 


15—19. (15) every thing, etc.,5 see Ex. xiii. 2. (16) and those, etc.,° seellaw of the 
Nu. iii. 47. for . . shekels, to prevent extortion the sum was fixed by God.|frstborn 
(17) but, etc.,¢ these came under the law relating to clean beasts which had 
themselves to be given ; money or another beast 'in place of them would notjb Ex. xxil. 29; np 
suffice, see Le. xxvii. 26,27. (18) as .. breast, see Ex. xxix. 26-28. (19) a[ZxVil. 96; Nu. ii. 
. . Salt, 7. e. indissoluble, inviolable. 

The covenant of salt. It seems to refer to an agreement made in which{c§Ex. xiii. 18; 1 Pe- 
salt was used as a token of confirmation. We shall give an instance from|" * 
Baron du Tott. ‘‘He (Moldovanji Pacha) was desirous of an acquaintanceld De. xy. 19; Le. 
with me, and seeming to regret that his business would not permit him tojiii. 25; Ep. v. 2. 
stay long, he departed, promising in a short time to return. I had already|,,, 4 18. 2 ch 
attended him half way down the staircase, when stopping, and turning|zijj.5,° ° . 
briskly to one of my domestics who followed me, ‘Bring me directly,’ said) 
he, ‘some bread and salt.’ I was not less surprised at this fancy than at the nCovensels ner’ 
haste which was made to obey him. What he requested was brought; when,|eq in the E. by 
taking a little salt between his fingers, and putting it with a. mysterious air|ritesof hospitality; 
on a bit of bread, he ate it with a devout gravity, assuring me that I might/of, wh. salt was 
now rely on him. I soon procured an explanation of this significant cere-lentering as it does 
mony ; but this same man, when become vizier, was tempted to violate thisjinto every article 
oath thus taken in my favor. Yet if this solemn contract be not always|of, diet. ji ee 
religiously observed; it serves, at least, to moderate the spirit of vengeance so|_ Rok Come Le 
natural to the Turks.” The Baron adds in a note: ‘‘The Turks think it the 
blackest ingratitude to forget the man from whom we have received food, 
which is signified by the bread and salt in this ceremony.” 


20—24. (20) Aaron, he is here addressed representatively. thou, 7. e. the|the priests’ 
priests. thou. . land, the mind of the priests not to be occupied with|inheritance 
worldly affairs. I .. part,’ and willsee that thou art provided for ; spiritual] re oneats os 
possessions are infinitely more desirable than temporal. (21) tenth,’ tithes i'r, ij", 4; ‘Pet 
now instituted, had been paid in patriarchal times. (22) lest . . die, see Le. |ixxili. 25, 26. 
xxii. 9. (23) they . . iniquity, 7. e., of the people whom they represented. hag rail 30, 82; 
‘The people thus protected would the more readily support the Levites. (24)\7.°a Ye aie 
among . . inheritance, their time wholly occupied with affairs of religious|xxiii. 33. 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xix, 1—6. 


B. C. 1471. 
**Acc. to Michaelis 
every male adult 
Levite was sup- 
plied with as much 
as would maintain 
five grown-up per-— 
sons. Hooker 
states that the 


worldly estate of 


the Levites was 
four times as good 


as any of the tribes 


of Israel.’ 


the Levites’ 
perquisite 


a Je, xxxi. 14; Lu. 


Xeuis, JaCOe AX. Las 


PTisvs 18: 


b Le. xxii. 2, 15; 
Mal. i 6-138; Ma. 
xxi. 33-41. 


You all know 
some true Chris- 
tian. You have 
never, it is true, 
seen one who in 


everything comes 
the Divine 


up to 

Heals There is, 
and always will be. 
in some points, a 


failing short; yet 
you know that the 


Christian has a 
life within him 
which the world 
hhas not. 


the red heife 


ec Song iv. 7; Ps. 
xly. 2) He, ix. 13: 
14 

d Le. xxiv. 14; He. 
xiii.11, 12. 

€1 Pe. i. 19; De. 
xxi. 3; He. xii. 14 
f Le, iv. 12; Ex 
xxix. 14. 

g He. ix. 19; Is. 1 
18. 


worship, etc. It should be stated, however, that they had homes, and cities 
and pusturage, but no separate territory. ; 

The priests’ inheritance. —I. What it wasnot. 1. It was not material 
wealth ; 2. It was not houses and lands; 3. It was not the result of trade or 
commerce; 4. Hence the usual avenues to wealth were closed to them, and 
they were denied the usual elements of wealth. II, What it was. God: “I 
will be,” etc., vs. 20. 1. In all the defenses of My strength; 2. In all the 
resources of My providence; 3. In all the riches of My grace, 4. I, to whom 
all else belongs. 

The bounty of God. — A tree was so laden with fruit that it bent its branches 
to the ground, and offered it to men in handfuls. Gotthold beheld it with 
pleasure, praised God for the blessing, and approached to take some. The 
force which he used shook the slender bough, and the consequence was, that 
several dropped at his feet. ‘‘ Fair tree,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘how generous thou 
art! Thou givest me more than I desire ; reminding me thereby of the incom- 
prehensive and unmerited goodness of God, which presents its blessing upon 
loaded branches.” — Scriven. 


25—82. (25, 26) tenth . . tithe, as the whole tithe was the people’s offering 
to the Levites, so this was the Levites’ offering to the priests. It will be 
noted that the priests received a tenth part of all the people's offerings ; 
which was the hundredth part of all the people’s income. (27) unto 
you, accredited unto you and be as readily accepted as the tithe of 
the Israelites. (28) give . . priest, the Levites were not exempt, by reason 
of their service, fr. the need of priestly intercession. (29) all . . thereof, as 
they among the people, so their offerings were to be the best of the best. (80) 
when, etc.,* not till they had offered their tenth might they reckon the 
remainder theirs. (31) ye. . place, 7. e. in any place, thus they had more 
liberty than the priests. (82) ye... it,’ 7. e. by reason of eating it in their 
own families at home. neither, etc., they were comforted by the assurance 
that they could so partake of it without sin. 

The Levites’ privilege (vs. 31). —The provision referred to. 1. It wasa gift to 
them ; 2. Its true source acknowledged by the offering of part to God, vs. 26: 3. 
It was a Divine recompense for the honest discharge of prescribed duty. II. 
The privileged enjoyment of it. 1. The priest might eat his portion, only in 
the holy place, the Levite in any place; 2. Their households were to join 
them ; 3. All were to regard it asa reward. for work. 

Living without God. —The high and the low, the young and the old, the 
busy and the idle, alike shun acquaintance with God, as if His very name 
brought uneasiness, and disturbed our comfort and repose. If we mention 
God to the young, we too often seem to be troubling them with what they had 
rather forget in such early days; while the aged dislike to be reminded of 
their misfortune, that their time on earth is drawing near to an end. If we 
mention God to the gay and happy, we appear to be interfering with their 
pleasures. If we mention Him to the great and to the learned, they will inti- 
mate that such subjects belong rather to a humbler class and station. But 
the poor and laborious, on their part, refer us to those who have more infor- 
mation and more leisure. Thus a large portion of mankind, in all classes. 
strive to keep God out of their thoughts, and to live so far as in them lies, 
without Him in the world. Yes, without Him who, as the Apostle says, ‘‘is 
not far from anv one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” Why should they act so strangely and unreasonably, if they believed 
that acquaintance with God would give them peace?— Bp. Summer. 


CHAPTER THH NINTEENTH. 


_ 1—6. (1, 2) red . . spot,* only case in wh. color of victim is specified, ‘if 
it have but two hairs black it is unlawful,” said a Jewish writer. (8) Eleazar, 
whom it rendered unclean for the day, hence high priest not employed. 
that . . camp,’ camp not to be defiled. and. . face, the priest to see that 
it wasdone. (4) before,’ towards. (5) burn, ete../ defilement being exter- 
nal, the whole body of the animal was consumed. (6) shall take, etc.,9 see 
Le. xiv. 4, 6,49. ‘*The antiseptic and medicinal qualities of the cedar (Juni- 
perus oxycedrus) and hyssop (probably Capparis spinosa) make their use readily 


Pile ee the symbolism of the ‘scarlet’ is much more obscure.” — Pulp. 
‘om. 


Chap. xix. 7—a2, NUMBERS. 


The holiness of God. —It appertains to the essence of God to be divided 
from every Re eae and to be incapable of entering into the com 
of any other thing. hile some persons ascribe this property to the 
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nailer “Red, in order to 
SIMPlIC-\shadow forth 


ity and others to the unity of God’s essence, several attribute it to both.|man’s earthly 


But on reading the Scriptures, we find that holiness is frequently ascribed to 
God, which usually designates a separation or setting apart ; on this account 


body, even as the 
name Adam bears 


sJallusion to the red 


perhaps, that very thing by which God is thts divided from others, may,|earth of wh. man’s 


without any mage eet be called by the name of Holiness (Josh. xxiv. 19; 
Isa. vi. 3; Gen. ii. 3; Ex. xiii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 2-9; 1 Thess. v. 23). Therefore 
God is neither the soul of the world, nor the form of the universe ; He is 
neither an inherent form nor a bodily form. — Arminius. 


7—10. (7) 
our great H. Priest. (8) and he, etc.,’ having contr. impurity. 
of separation, it. water of sin. it .. sin, ref. to intended use of the 
water. (10) he .. ashes,? a clean person. 
yet regarded in relation to their ultimate use. 

_Purification.— Have wea hope that ‘“‘ when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is?” 
hope in Him purify himself, even as He is pure.” For in at the gates of that 

ity —so unlike the cities of this world — 
thing that defileth.” That City's streets are of gold that is pure; the river 
which waters it is a pure river; and the fine linen in which its sainted citizens 
do walk is clean and white. Even the elder church could answer its own 


question, 
‘« Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in His holy place?” 
by saying, 
‘“* He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” 


Sin-stained and evil-hearted men as we are, it is here, and now, that this 
urification must be wrought. What need have we to have often upon our 
a the prayer, 
‘©O God, make clean our hearts within us!” 
— J.C. Dykes. 
11—16. (11) toueheth, etc.,¢ see Le. xxi. 1, efe. (12) he.. it,‘ 7. e. with 
the water of separation. (13) defileth, etc.,7 see Le. xv. 31. 
note the infection and contagion of sin wh. death symbolized. (15) unelean, 
the smell of the corpse having penetrated. (16) toucheth, etc..‘ see vs. 11. 
Holiness of God.— Had not the covenant of mercy been infinitely holy, 
man could never have been saved. Westand in need of holiness as well as 
mercy. The grace of God in the child of God is infinitely more glorifying to 
God than the sun which shines by day, or the moon and stars which govern 
the night. Holiness raises man more highly above his fellow-men than 
reason elevates him above the brute creation. The holiness of God reigns in 
hell, and ever will reign there : nor is the holiness of God less glorified in the 


‘there shall in no wise enter any-|xix. 34; 1J 


(14) this, etc.,*/o¢ 


condemnation of the wicked than in the salvation of the righteous. The law 
which executes the criminal is just as holy as the law which declares, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.” — Howels. 


17—22. (17) running,’ living. (18) elean, lest uncleanness ntar the cere” 
mony and more guilt be incurred. Of use of hyssop in sprinkling, sce Lev. 
xiv. 4, 6, 7, 49, 50. (19) he.. clothes,’ 7. e. he who has been sprinkled. (20) 
shall . . himself,’ wilful or thoughtless neglect. (21) he. . clothes, self- 
sacrifice in discharge of duty. (22) soul . . it,” whatever it be that the 
unclean had touched. Note—the indirect communication of evil: and duty 
of constant watchfulness. ? : : , 

The law of purification.— Consider —I. The typical import of this law. 
1. The preparation of the heifer for its destined use. We see here a striking 


body was fash- 
ioned.”’-Theodoret. 


riest . . even, Lev. priesthood imperfect ; comp. with Christ|the water of 
(9) matey separation 


unclean, the ashes not being|# 2 Co. v. 21. 


22; 1 Pe- 


bH 
iii. Jo. xiii. 


e. X. 
21; 


Then must ‘‘ every man that hath this|3-10. 


ce Zec. xiii. 1; Jo. 
Os hearts, 
Is. fii. 14,15; Je. 
xxxlii. 8; Is. lili. 6. 


dis. lii. 11; Re. iti. 
ss Jude 23; 1 Ti. v. 


“The ashes thus 
collected were to 
serve the congre- 
ation; lit. as 
water of unclean- 
ness; in other 
words, as water by 
wh. uncleanness 
was to be 
moved.’’—Keil. 


re- 


the purifying 
the 
unclean 


eNu.v. 2;.ix. 6; 
Hag. ii. 13. 


f Nu. xxxi. 19; Is. 
1.16; Ac, xxiv. 163. 
2 Co. i. 12. 


g 1 Co. ffi. 16, 17. 


h Job xv. 14-16; 
Hab. i. 18. 


418. xx. 25, 26. 


J Ge. xxvi. 19; Jo. 
iv. 10; vii. 88, 393. 
Re. xxii. 1. 


k Nu. xxxi. 20, 23 
Ps. Hi. %; Ez. xxxvi 
25; 1 Co. vi. 11. 
UNu. viii. 5-7; 1 
Ti. i. 5, 19. 


r 
. 


type of Christ's preparation for the atonement for man’s sin ; 2. Its application|m Tit. i. 15; Ja. til. 
to that use. .Here we see a type of the Holy Spirit co-operating with Christ|17; Ps. cxix. 140; 
in effecting the redemption of a ruined world. II. Its instructive tendency. |*!*-7-l; Phi. ty. 8. 
Learn from it—1. Our universal need of a remedy against the defilement of 
sin; 2, The mysterious nature of that remedy provided for us in the gospel ; 
8. The precise manner in which that remedy becomes effectual; 4. The indis- 
pensable necessity of resorting to it; 5. ts efficacy when duly applied.— 
Simeon. 


** Adorn the doc- 
trine of God, 
your Saviour, not 
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Cir. B. c. 1453. 
by fellowship 
with His ae eo 
only, but by w: 
ning men to wor- 


_ The fatherhood of God an encouragement to men.— The simple conduct of 
a child towards its parent, when it has done wrong, and when it is sorry for 
the wrong, and grieves over it, and throws itself into the mother’s bosom — 
that epitomizes the coming back to God of sinners better than any possible 
ship Him by the explanation that can be given, And why should you take the familiar expe- 
spectacle of your/Tience that belongs to the family, and cloud it, and darken it, by bringing in 

ligence, y Ourla conception of God as a Governor, with a whole train of doctrinal issues? I 
ue et AO kod hold that you are, by representing God as a Governor instead of as a Father, 
aoe actt y )|embarrassing and not helping men in their endeavors to become Christians. 
gentleness, pa-\It is said that these views make stronger Christians, Yes, very much as, 
tence, faith, undlamong Indians, children are made strong by killing the weak ones, and 

bs : leaving those that are so tough that nothing can kill them! If it is right to 
destroy twenty men to get one strong Christian, then these views are right ; 
but if [understand the spirit of the gospel, it was sent to the poor. ‘‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith,” the Apostle says, ‘‘ receive ye; but not to doubtful 
disputations.” And any view that destroys twenty, if it does make the 
twenty-first a stronger man, is not the gospel view.— Beecher. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—6. (1) Then came, etc. R. V., ‘andthe ch. of Is., even the whole 
cong., came.” in. . month, prob. ‘‘in the first month of the third year 
The account goes back to speak of the arrival at 


death of 
Miriam 


a Nu. xxxiii. 36. 

® Nu. xxvi. 59/7. . sae 

Ex. xv. 20; ii. 4-8.|this is all the account we have of the death of Miriam.: (3) the .. Moses, 
as at Rephidim.¢ would. . Lord, a most impious wish ; the death of their 

epee ae es pee brethren was a punishment for sin. (4) why, etc., they forgot that their 

ulchre was on a|Stay in the wilderness was the fruit of their sin. (6) and . . Moses, etc.,/ 

mt. called Zin. {the old trial and the old refuge. 


tye xvi 1-8 The death of Miriam.—I. A death that terminated a wonderful life. How 
‘""" |many events lay between her girlhood and her old age. 1. The girl watching 
e Nu. xvi. 49. ber infant brother; 2. The woman awaiting in Egypt the deliverance of her 


people by that brother ; 3. The prophetess leading forth the songs-and dances 
Beats ied of a freed nation; 4, The prods wecines aiiieions of equality asa her great 
rae brother ; 5. A leprous woman healed at the intercession of the brother she 
ms ieee one had saved in his babyhood. II. The death of a great historical character 
fn the earlier part\recorded in a line, However long thelife and wonderful, death is brief and 
of 40th yr.; Aaron, simple. 
ben Deer. soled sa A happy death.— This excellent woman resided at Charleston, in America. 
game yr. (xxxiii.| When she had nearly closed her eyes in death her physician came and found 
38); and Moses,|the family in tears, ‘* Well, doctor,” said Mr, Legare, ‘‘ what do you think 
fhe Jan yer, died of the scene in the next room?” ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said he, ‘‘I know not what 
of ene pint eek to think of it; it is alla mystery tome. I have seen numbers of men in all 
De. i. 3:xxxiv. 5),|/the vigor of health, and thirsting for martial honor, rush into a field of battle, 
_¢ inthe last yr.|and in that confused scene put on the appearance of fortitude, not one of 
ote ronerene whom could face the gradual approaches of death, or a sick bed, without visi- 
bef. the entrance|ble horror ; but here is a poor, emaciated woman, whose whole nervous sys- 
falo Ganges un-|tem is unstrung by long disease, welcoming the grim messenger with the 
Word ppbierbe —jutmost serenity, composure and joy, though approaching in all the horrors of 
; the most gradual progress imaginable (for she was three days in the agonies 
ali re of death). Indeed | it is a mystery, and I know not how to account for it.” 
hie @iehops an 4|_.0 you not, sir?” asked Mr. Legare ; ‘‘go, then, to Calvary. You see us 
the fear, and the|dissolved in tears, but I do not believe there is a tear in the room extorted by 
gory: all the/grief ; no, sir, they are tears of joy.” The doctor went downstairs, and met 
che eoukises el a gentleman at the door, who inquired after’ Mrs. L.. to whom he replied, 
satisfied longing ;|| Just gone, sir.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘Mr. Legare is a philosopher, and I hope 
all the dull, deepjhe will bear the stroke like one.” ‘‘ Philosophy !” replied the doctor: ‘‘I have 
pain, and constant|thought as much of philosophy as any man. but the scene within beats philos- 


ish f - ’ p 2 
qenesi ns Lene ophy hollow.” Death of the righteous. — John Elias, the great Welsh preacher, 


fellow. had a happy death. It may be said of him in the exquisite lines of Dr. Watts : 
Sse J. Saurin, Dis. “ He stood, but with his starry pinions on, 
Hist. ii. 419: also Dressed for the flight, and ready to be gone.” 


his Dissertations, : 
579. As he lay on his death-bed he said: “I am as happy as it is possible for a 
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sy 


redeemed man to be, though in pain, in pain. There is not a cloud between 
me and the face of my God. The blessings and mercy I used to enjoy in my 
tmuinistry are still flowing freely into my soul. ‘They are more powerful, more 
lively in their effects on my soul than ever I felt them when I preached them 


to saewed Thus he passed away on June 8th, 1841, to his Saviour and his 
reward. 


7—11. (7) saying, their Divine friend always 
rod,* the old rod of power. assembly, prob. the ms fe (Ex. xvii. 6) or chiefs 
of the murmurers. pock,’ Heb. sela = cliff. (9) from .. Lord, prob. the 
rod was laid up, bef. the Lord, in the tab. (10) rebels, murmurers. (11) 
smote . . twice, he was told to speak, vs. 8. The sin of Moses was in losing 
his temper. He dishonored God in the eyes of the people, and if the punish- 
ment seems to be severe, it must be borne in mind that the heinousness of sin 


depends quite as much upon the position of the sinner as the intrinsic charac-|xiviij. 21. 


ter of the sin. 
The sin of Moses. —I. What there was sinful in Moses. 


this was publicly displayed, and so the more dishonoring to God. 


Lord’s children need not think it strange if they are much exercised in that 


romptand faithful. (8)|the sin of 


Moses 


a Ex. vii. 8 7. 
vili, 5 7f., xvii. fa 
b Ne. ix. 15; Ps. 
Ixxvili. 15, 16; oxiv. 


: xiii: 203 


1. Disobedience to|¢ P8- evi. 33- 
the Divine command ; 2. Immoderate heat and passion; 8. Unbelief; 4. Alllpipie exam 


ples of 


II, Whatjanger: Cain (Ge. 
we may learn from this story. 1. What aholy and jealous God is ours; 2. Thell¥- 


; Esau; 
(Gen. xxvii. 45); 
Saul (1 8S. xx. 30); 


grace in which they most excel; 38. Let us not be surprised to see or hear|Ahab (1 K. xxi. 4). 


saints failing under such tests; 4, Never think yourselves secure from falling ions 
till you are at.the end of your race; 5. Learn the need we have to constantly eu 


guard our unruly passions ; 6. Though God pardons the iniquity of Hisserv- 
ants, yet He will take vengeance on their inventions. — T. Boston. 


Anger. — If anger arises in thy breast, instantly seal up thy lips, and let it not en 


o forth ; for like fire when it wants vent, it will suppress itself. 
Recor to have a tender and smooth tongue; but is be 

for-if it be rough 
cause. Angry passion is a fire, and angry words are like breath to fan them 
together ; they are like steel and flint, sending out fire by mutual collision. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


tter that it be in anger ; 


Itis good in a|Herod 


and distempered, there it is an ill sign, but here it is an ill wight 


h (2 K. v. 
Asa (2 Chr. 
10); Uzziah (2 


i. 


Ch xxvi. 19); Ne- . 


buch ane Saat 
fii. 5 
(Jon. i 


iv. . 
Priest (Ac. v. 
. 64). 


12—13. because . . not,? one word instead of two blows: ‘‘must we,”|Meribah 


etc., vs. 10, and ref. to God: perturbation instead of calmness. to . . Israel,¢ 
proving that Iam faithful and mighty as ever. 
tration of the effects of unbelief. (13) Meribah (strife): called Meribah- 
Kadesh,/ to dis. fr. the other Meribah.* and . . them,‘ He vindicated this 


14—17. (14) Edom, the country lying round the S. and S. E. of Dead Sea. 
brother,’ the Edomites being desc. fr. Esau were kin to Israel, and it would 
seem as though the position of Israel to Edom was 80 similar to that of Jacob 
when he met Esau that the “ duke” of Edom might be affected by the strik- 
ing similarity. knowest, the strange hist. of Israel must have been widely 
known. travel, adventure, history. (15) how, etc.,* see Ex. i, 11-16, ete. 
(6) angel,’ messenger ; Divine guide, the bush: the cloud. (17) pass.. 
country,” to reach Canaan fr. the E. by a circuit of the Dead Sea, thus sav- 
ing much time and weariness. we. . wells, the march of such a host might 


ye. . them,’ a sad illus- eek 


xxvii. 14; 
i. 37; tii. 23- 
26. 
2 LO. 6X. os ee 
xcix. 8; 


g De xxxii. 51. 
h Ex. xvii. 7. 


i Ps. xev. 8; lxxxi. 
7; De. xxxiii. 8; 
Ps. cvi. 382, 833 
xcix. 5. 


It was but one act, 
but it blighted the 
fair flower of a 
noble life,and shut 
the soul, from the 
reward which 
seemed so nearly 
within its grasp. 


the message 

to Edom 

j Ge. xxxii. 8-7; 
xxxvi. 40-48; De. 
sxlihy Fe 

k De. xxvi 6; Ac. 
vi 


7 Ex. it 28; fit. 2, 


7; xiv. 19; xxiif. 
20: xxxiiil. 2; Is. 
lxiii. 9. 

m De. il. 4-6, 27, 28 
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a Moses doubtless 


sought a passage 


by the Wady 
leading 
the 


Ghuweir ; 
E. through 
heart of the mts. 


of Edom to the 


table-land above. 
This 


ture and many 
springs.” — Spk. 
om. 


Edom’s reply 


bJud. xi. 
Ob 
56. 


16-18; 
- 10, 12; Lu. ix. 


**As the tree is 
known by _ its 
fruits, the gold by 
the touch, and the 
bell by the sound, 
so is a man’s birth 
by his benevolence, 
his honor by his 
humility, and his 


valley has 
stillexcellent pas- 
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do serious damage. we . . way,* keep to the lawful road. we. 
we will respect property and boundaries. 

The embassage to Edom, —I. This history presents us with the record of a 
reasonable request. 1. It might have been a demand for a way home. (a) 
Their journey had, so far, been marked by the overthrow of those who 
opposed then.— Egypt, Amalek. (b) by the constant help of God in great 
emergencies ; 2. It was a civil request —(a) urged by family relations, (b) by 
the memory of great trials, (c) by promise of harmless march, II. This 
history presents us with a reminder of what the church asks of the world- 
Simply a passage through it to the better country. 

Refusing water to travelers.— At twelve o’clock the spy came back and 
reported that our enemy had posted his men to guard the stream, on both 
sides of the, valley, in such a manner that he would not allow the shepherds 
of our sheikh to water their flocks. We now sent a message to Abou-Zeitun, 
with a proposal that if they would allow us to pass, we would not touch their 
water; but he returned for answer, that we should neither pass through their 
lands nor drink of their water. This occurred in the land of Edom. — Mac- 
michel. 


. left, 


18—21. (18) Edom, ef¢c.,’ hence the name E. bec. odious, and significant of 
enmity to God and His church. This brought down the wrath of God upon 
Edom (see the prophecy of Obadiah). (19) Israel, etc., again simply stating 
what they required. (20)eame.. people, to check the advance of Israel, 
who while the embassadors were treating, had advanced, see vs, 22. (21) 
turned . . him, going E. and round Edom. 

Edom’s churlishness. —I. Perhaps the remembrance of an old wrong, 1. e. 
that of Esau, their ancestor, at the hands of Jacob. Note—the hereditary 
feuds of nations and families. II. Perhaps envy at the rising prospects of 
Israel. III. So the world would have no place in it forthe church. At the 
world’s hands the church, like its Master, would have granted to it no place 
even to lay its head. 

The value of water in the Hast. — The scarcity of water, and the great labor 


calling by hisjand expense of digging away so much earth, in order to reach it, render a well 
rae ie — Caw-lextremely valuable. As the water is often sold at a very high price, a num- 


** Ag the sword of 
the best tempered 
metal is most flex- 
ible, so the truly 
generous are 
most courteous to 
their inferiors.” 
—T. Fuller. 


Mount Hor 
ec Nu. xxxiii. 37. 


di.e. the mt. of 
the prophet Aaron. 


e Nu. xxvii. 13; De. 
xxxii 40. 


Hor, 4,800 ft. high, 
of sandstone, with 
double top Aaron 
said to have died 
in the hollow betw. 
thetwo peaks. See 
Stanley, S. and P. 
86; Ritter, i. 448. 


ber of good wells yield to the proprietor a large revenue. Pitts was obliged to 
purchase water at sixpence a gallon; a fact which illustrates the force of the 
offer made by Moses to Edom; “If I, and my cattle, drink of thy water, then 
will I pay for it.” It is properly mentioned as a very aggravating circum- 
stance in the overthrow of Jerusalem, that the ruthless conqueror forced the 
Jews to purchasé with money the water of their own wells and the wood of 
their own trees: ‘‘ We have drunken our water for money ; our wood is sold 
unto us.” Even a cup of cold water cannot always be obtained in Syria with- 
out paying a certain price. It is partly on this account our Lord promises, 
“Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of those little ones, a cup of cold 
water, in the name of a disciple, shouldinno wise lose his reward.’’— Paxton. 


22—26. (22) journeyed, their messengers not yet returned, see on vs. 21. 
Hor’ (mountain), identified with Jebel Neby Hartin,‘ on E. of the Arabah and 
W. of Petra. (23) by .. Edom, just within the borders of Edom. (24) 
shall . . people, ‘‘ The phrase is frequently understood as equivalent to one’s 
spirit being gathered to the spirits of the blessed in another world, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether a strict philological induction will warrant us in 
affixing to it any other sense than that of being added to the number of the 
dead, without any reference to the particular state of departed souls.” —Bush, 
on Gen. xxv..8. because, etc., see vs. 12. (25) Eleazar, as witness of the 
death and successor in office. (26) strip .. son, ‘‘this was done in token 
that the office was transferred ; it was done out of sight, and far above, in 
token that the priesthood was perpetual, although the priest was mortal.” 
— Pulp. Com. 

Aaron’s death shows, —I. The common destiny of man. II. The rigorous- 
ness Of moral law. III. The termination of life in the midst of labor. IV. 
God's agency in man’s dissolution. V. The promptitude with which Provi- 
dence supplies the places of the dead. VI. The trial of human friendships. 
VII. The painful recognition by society of its greatest losses. 

Mount Hor. — Mount Hor is one of the very few spots connected with the 
wanderings of the Israelites which admits of no reasonable doubt: the 
mountain is marked far and near by its double top, which rises like a huge 


4 
‘ 
t 
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castellated building from the lower base, and on one of these is>the Moham- 
medan chapel, erected out of the remains of some early and more sumptuous 
building over the supposed grave. There was nothing of interest within, 
only the usual marks of Mussulman devotion, ragged shirts, ostrich eggs, and 
afew beads. These were in the upper chamber. The great high priest, if his 
body be really there, rests in a subterraneous vault below, hewn out of the 
rock, and in a nook now cased over with stone, wood and plaster. From the 
flat roof of the chapel we overlooked his last view — that view which was to 
him what Pisgah was to his brother. Tous the northern end was partly lost 
in haze, but we saw all the main points on which his eye must have rested. 
He looked over the valley of the ‘‘ Arabah,” consecrated by its one hundred 
watercourses, and beyond over the white mountains of the wilderness they 
had so long traversed ; and on the northern edge there must have been visible 


B. ©. 1453, 


“The more we 
sink into the in- 
firmities of age, 
the nearer we 
are to immortal 
youth. All people 
are young in the 
other world. Now, 
to be decrepit one 
minute. and all 
spirit and activity 
the next, must be 
a desirable change. 
To call this dyin 

is an abuse o 


the heights through which the Israelites had vainly attempted to force their 
way into the Promised Land. This was the western view. Close around him 
on the east were the rugged mountains of Edom, and far along the horizon 
the wide downs of Mount Seir, through which the passage had been denied 
by the wild tribes of Esau, who hunted over their long slopes. A dreary 
moment and a dreary scene; such, at any rate, it must have seemed to the 
aged priest. — Stanley. 


27—29. (27) did . . commanded, painful, yet still a duty. they. . 
congregation, how must the people have been affected by this ascent of the 
two aged brothers. (28) died, not fr. physical decay, since he was able to 
climb the mt., but bec. of the will of God. in .. mount, aged ab. 123 yrs.,¢ 
and there he was buried.’ (29) saw. . dead, the most momentous and 
solemn death that had occurred since leaving Egypt. mourned, against 
whom, when living, they had oft. rebelled. A common thing for men to 
despise the living and honor the dead. 

The removal of a devoted servant of God (on vss. 25-29).— In this death 
there were—I. The express appointment and arrangement of God. The 
departure of God’s servants is never accidental or unforeseen. II. The last 
attentions and ministrations of poe friendship. Such ministrations and 
attentions are a privilege to—1. Those about to depart; 2. Those who for 4; 
season are to survive. III. The tokens of Divine favor. In one respect 
Aaron's death was a sign of Divine displeasure, but this displeasure was only 
partial. He was allowed to go to the place of his death in his robes of office. 
IV. The pledge of perpetuity to the Divine cause. A successor was imme- 
diately, authoritatively, and unquestionably secured to the office that Aaron 
held. V. The prospect of immortal happiness. Mount Hor was near enough 


language.’’— Jere- 
my Collier. 


death of Aaron 


a Nu, xxxiii. 37-39; 
cf. Ex, vii. 7. 


b De. x. 6. 


‘* Death has no ter- 
rors for me; itis 
an event I always 
look tu with cheer- 
fulness, if not with 
pleasure: and be 
assured, the sub- 
|ject is more grate- 
f ul to me than any 
uther. There is a 
spot near the vil- 
lage of Dauphiny 
where 1 should 
like to be buried. 
Suffer no pomp to 
be used at my fu- 
neral,no monument 


to permit a vision of Canaan. — J. Parsons. 


‘Like birds whose beauties languish, half-concealed 
Till mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold ; 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight!” — Young. 


‘Tt so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then We rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” — Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—6. (1) when. . Canaanite, R. V., ‘‘the Canaanite, the K. cf Arad.” * 
south, R. V., ‘‘South.” by. . spies, R. V., ‘‘by the way of Atharim.” 
fought, perh. this was bef. d.of Aaron. (2) vow, wh. was fulfilled. While 
the Lord did not command the destruction of the Canaanites, if was 
undoubtedly a part of His plan for the children of Israel’s security from 
idolatry in their new home. (3) Hormah (ban), called the ban-place, bec. here 
the Israelites were defeated. (4) and, the hist. now resumed fr. d. of Aaron. 
to . . Edom, being prevented fr. passing through. sou) .. way, it was hot, 
arid, sandy, and stony, hemmed in by mountains; water was scarce: Kitto 
affirms that modern travelers reiterate the same complaint, and if it had not 
been for miraculous power the Israelites would all have perished. (5) light, 


to mark the spot 
where [ am laid; 
but put me quietly 
in the earth, place 
a sun-dial over my 
grave, and let me 
be forgotten.’’ — 
John Howard. 


Cir. B. c. 1452. 


the fiery 
serpents 

ce Nu. xxxiii. 40; 
Jud. i. 16. Arad, 
acity on a bill, now 
called Tel-Arad, 
ab. 20 ms. S. of 
Hebron. Robinson 
Bib. Res. ii. 101, 
201. ‘* Human habi- 
tations have now 
disappeared fr the 
spot; but a ruined 
reservoir remains 
and fragments of 
pottery are still 
found there.”— 
Spk. Comm. See 
ae Stanley, S.. P. 
6 


161. 
d Jos. xii. 14; Jud. 
f 1%: 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xxi. 7—9. 


pe 


B. c. 1452. 


The most malig- 
nant of the iefian: 


tribe is the lefah.|Christian meets with, though he is in the way to heaven. 


itis ab. afoot long, 
it ig not always the 
same color, but 
varies acc. to the 


earth, etc., where/some from the way; 6. The length of the way. 


he! 
is 


it is found. 
modern name 


lr. V., ‘‘vile.” (6) flery, so called fr. poisonous inflammatory bite, or from 


their bright color. ; 

The discouragements of pious men.—I. Some discouragements that the 
1. The way is cir- 
cuitous; 2. It is through a wilderness: it has no natural tendency to nourish 
spiritual life: it has much intricacy ; 3. It lies through a hostile country ; 
4, The false steps that are taken are discouraging ; 5. The total defection of 
II. Some considerations to 


remove discouragement. 1. Itis the right way; 2. God is with His people in 


derived from anit; 38. There is no other way that leads to heaven. — R&R. Hall. 


Arabic word,—'*‘ to 
burn,” whence 
some think that 
the fier 


serpents adds, 


Serpents in the south country of Palestine. — In this very neighborhood Cap- 
tain Frazier met with a reptile of the adder species, called hannish; and he 
‘All the Arabs say there are flying serpents here, three feet long, very 


were lejfahs, or vi-|venomous, their bite deadly; they have no wings, but make great springs” 


pers. 


the brazen 
serpent 


@ Ps, Ixxviii. 34; 1 
S. xii. 19; xv. 30,31; 
Ac. viii. 24. 


b Jo. iii. 14, 15; xiii. 
32; Re. xii. 9; 1 Jo. 
iii. 8; 2K. xviii. 4. 


“Atype is a fact 
precedent to some 
other greater than 
itself, designed to 
prepare the way 
for it, and to be a 
voucher for it as 
preordained and 
brought to pass by 
the Divine wisdom 
and power. It is 
the shadow of a 
coming truth pro- 


(Forster's Sinai, pp. 137, 1388). Niebuhr found, near Basrah (Burseirah) a 
venomous species called Heie Thiare, 7. e. ‘‘ flying serpent,” because it was 
said to fling itself from one tree to another (Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., art. ‘‘Serpent”). 
This latter statement furnishes a satisfactory explanation of one epithet 
applied to these serpents. The other (‘‘ fiery”), if indeed it denotes the burn- 
ing sensation produced by the bite (which is the rendering of the Arabic ver- 
sion), is also not without its appropriate illustration. Mr. Churton, when 
S. W. of the Dead Sea, fell in with a large red-colored serpent, which issued 
from a hollow trée ; it was accounted dangerous by his Arab guides, who first 
fired at it, and then hewed it to pieces with swords (Land of the Morning, 
page 130). Schubert also states, in his journey to Mount Hor, that ‘‘a large 
and very mottled snake was brought to us, marked with fiery spots and spiral 
lines, which evidently belonged, from the formation of its teeth, to one of the 
most poisonous species, The Bedawins say that these snakes, of which 
they have great dread, are very numerous in this locality.” — Wilton. 


7—9. (7) people . . said, etc.,* as usual, and, as usual, he interceded. This 
is the only recorded instance, with the possible exception of xi. 2, where the 
people directly besought Moses’ intercession. and. . people, an indication 
of his meekness ; though as often reproached he still humbles himself before 
the people. (8) make . . serpent, in appearance like the serpents wh. bit 
the people. ‘set .. pole, R. V., “‘a standard,” where it might be easily seen. 
looketh .__ live, the look of faith: the cure, Divine ; foregleam of a crucified 
Jesus. The book of Wisdom calls it a ctpBodrov cwrfpiov, a symbol of salva- 
tion. (9) brass,’ that shining in the sun it might be seen afar, and also 
resemble the living serpents. beheld, looking with faith in the promise. 
lived, healthily, fearlessly, at once. 

The brazen serpent, a type of Jesus Christ. —I. The malady. 1. In both 


_ jected far before 
it, showing its fig- 
ure rather than its 
substance, its im- 
aie, not its proper- 
ties.”’--G. Steward. 


cases it was communicated ; (2) In both it is painful; (8) In both it is deadly; 
(4) In both, human remedies are unavailing. II. The remedy. 1. The 
remedy in both cases was of Divine origin ; 2. There is an analogy as to the 
means by which the remedy was effected. III. The appropriation. 1. Is 
simple and easy; 2. Is unmeritorious; 3. Is indispensable. IV. The result. 
‘It came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man when he beheld the 
serpent of brass, he lived.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, 
but have eternal life.” 

Fiery serpents. —‘‘In January, 1834, I was walking with Mr. Rogers in a 
forest near the River Padang Bessie, when, stopping for a moment to admire 
an immense tree, covered as with a garment of creepers, I beheld a serpent 
fly from it, at the height of fifty or sixty feet above the ground, and alight 
upon another, at the distance of forty or fifty fathoms. Its velocity was as 
rapid as that of a bird; its motion that of a serpent swimming through water; 
it had no appearance of wings. Its course was that of a direct line, with an 
inclination of ten or fifteen degrees to the horizon. It appeared to me to be 
three or four feet long. Thus was I convinced of the existence of flying ser- 
pents, and, on inquiry, I found some of the natives, accustomed to the forest, 
aware of the fact. Those acquainted with the serpent called it Ular tampang 
hari, or Ular apie, the fiery serpent, from the burning pain and mortal effect 
of its bite, so that the fiery flying serpent of the Scriptures was not an imagi- 
nary creature, though it appears now extinct in the regions it formerly 
inhabited. — Ward. 


Chap. xxi. 10—20. NUMBERS. 41? 


10—16. (10) Oboth (water skins), supp. to be the present el-Ahsa,* one of| —_B. 0. 1452. 
the halting-places on the pilgrim route betw. Mecca and Damascus. (11) Ije- Se 
abarim (ruins of Abarim), or Ilim.* (12) the . . Zared, lit. the brook of|the well of 
Zared, or Zered* (osier), now called the Wady Ain Franjy.¢ (18) Arnon (a|#erees 
noisy stream), now called the Wady el-Mojeb. (14) book . . Lord, of wh. 
nothing beyond this notice is known. The quotation, which is poetical, may 
possibly have been taken from some poetic writer among the Israelites or|¢: Near 8. end 
some writing of the Amorites recounting in poetic style the victory of Sihon, Pra Sea and E. 
their king. The R. V., gives the quotation as follows: ‘‘ Vaheb in Suphah (or ; 
in storm) and the valleys of Arnon, and the slope of the valleys that inclineth 
toward the dwelling of Ar, and leaneth upon the border of Moab.” (15) APly wu. xxxifi. 45 
(city), ab. 10 ms. S. of the Arnon.« Also known as Rabbath Moab and Are- ‘ nee 
opolis. Ruins still called Rabba. (16) Beer (a well), prob. the same as Beer- 
Elim’ (the well of heroes). 

The well of heroes. — May be regarded as a type of the Word of God. I. It 
is a well of refreshing water. II. Moral heroism derives invigoration from it. 
III. That it may yield abundant and true refreshment, men must dig into its|z «my own inte 
meaning and appropriate its contents. Wady Safsaf— 

Well-digging (vs. 18).— Michaelis observes on this passage, that Moses seems|‘ willow brook ’— 
to have promised the Israelites that they would discover in this neighborhood, all ones eee 
and that by ordinary human industry and skill, a spring hitherto unknown ;|with Wady Ain 
and that this promise was fulfilled. The discovery of springs, which often/Franjy_ below 
flow at a considerable depth below the surface of the earth, is of great im- sotto hen ae 
portance to a country so poor in water as Arabia. Often a spot that is dry ae oe ith oie 
above has even subterraneous lakes, to reach which it is necessary to dig to|‘ brook of the wil- 
some depth. We havea remarkable instance in a part of Africa, which Shaw Whee of Is. xv. 
describes at the end of the eighth chapter of his geographical remarks on|"’ BEE COIN: 
Algiers :— ‘‘ The villages of Wadreag are supplied in a particular manner 

with water; they have, properly speaking, neither fountains nor rivulets; 

but by digging wells to the depth of a hundred, and sometimes two hundred|@® *¥; te ie 
fathoms, they never want a plentiful stream. In order, therefore, to obtain|that Balaam was 
it, they dig through different layers of sand and gravel till they come to ajbrought (Nu. xxii. 
flaky stone-like slate, which is known to lie immediately above the bahar|**” 

taht el erd, or the sea below the ground, as they callthe abyss. This is easily 
broken through, and the flux of water, which follows the stroke, rises gener- 
ally so suddenly, and in such abundance, that the person let down for this 
purpose has sometimes, though raised up with the greatest dexterity, been 
overtaken and suffocated by it.” In some parts of Arabia, as at Faranard in 
the valley of Dschirondel, water is found, according to Niebuhr, on digging 
only a foot and a half deep. — Rosenmiiller. 


ce De. fi. 18. 


Is xv. 8 


f 
the ail ° 


g Ps. cv. 2; evi. 12. 


Jeshimon / (the waste), prob. some high waste land to the E. of Dead Sea. canna aenteee 


The well of Beer in the wilderness. — Famous was the well of Beer in the|the water-drawin, 
wilderness, inasmuch as it was—I. The subject of a promise. The people|Sné of the maid: 
needed water, and it was promised by their gracious God. II. The cause of alspk. Com. — 
song. Before the water gushed forth, cheerful faith prompted the people to 
sing ; and as they saw the crystal fount bubbling up, the music grew yet 
more joyous. ILI. Thecentre of prayer: ‘‘Spring up, O well!” What God 
has engaged to give, we must inquire after, or we manifest that we have ue a Ss SH 
neither desire nor faith. IV. The object of effort: “the nobles of the people|%,," i iad 
digged it am their staves.” The Lord would have us active in obtaining stone aa wate 
grace. — Spurgeon. e rebu ° 

Songs of the well. —The Eleusianian women practiced a dance about a well, ao 
which was called callichorus, and their dance was also accompanied by songs 
in honor of Ceres. These songs of the well are still sung in other parts of 
Greece, as well as in Syria. De Guy mentions them. He says that he has 
seen the young women in Pata ie Island. assembled in the evening at a 

ublic well, suddenly strike up a dance while others sung in concert to them. 
he ancient poets composed verses which were sung by the Pe while they 
drew the water, and were expressly denominated songs of the well. Aris-|j Nu. xxiii. 28 


27 


i De. xxxii. 49; 
xxxiv. 1. 


the message 
to Sihon and 
the reply 


a De. ii. 26, 27; Ju. 
x15 19% 


b Jos. xiii. 18; xxi. 
86; Jer. xlviii. 21; 
1Ch. vi. 78. 


c Ge. xxxii. 22, 23; 
De. ii. 87; iii. 16; 
Jos. xii. 2; Jud. xi. 


dad Nu. xxxii. 3, 37, 
D : 


e@. i. 4; if. 24-30 ; 
Hi. 2, 6: iv. 46; 
xxix. 7; Jos. ix. 10; 


xii. 2, 5; xiii. 10-27; 
Jud. xi. 


Jer. xlvili. 2, 84, 35; 
xlix. 3. 
**J will govern 


my life and my 
thoughts as if the 
whole world were 
to see the one and 
to read the other ; 
for what does it 
signify to make 
anything a secret 
to my neighbor, 
when to God, who 
is the Searcher 
of hearts, all our 
privacies are 
open?”’—Seneca. 


On vs, 22 Blunt, 
Scrip. Coin. 64. 


Sihon 
defeated 


6 Jor. xivili. 7, 13, 
46; Jud. xi. 24; 1 
K. xi. 7, 33; 2 K. 
Xxiii. 13; fii. 26, 27. 
f Nu. xxxii. 3, 34; 
Jos. xiii. ,17;Is 
xv. 2; Jer. x 
4) 
g Perh. Arneibah, 
10 ms. S. E. of 
Madeba. 
hJos. xiii. 9, 16; 
1 Ch. xix. 7; Is. 
xv.2 


NUMBERS. Chap. xxi. 21—33. 


totle, as cited by Winkelmann, says, ‘‘ The public wells serve as so many 
cements to society, uniting the people in bands of friendship by the social 
intercourse of dancing so frequently together around them. This may serve 
to explain the cause of the variety of beautiful lamps, pitchers, and other 
vessels of terra-cotta, which have been found at the bottom of wells in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece.”— Clarke’s Travels. 


21—25. (21) Sihon? (sweeping away), the memory of this man lingered in 
the mind of Israel for any years, and shows him to have been a very 
formidable rival. Josephus asserts that the cause of his defeat was the 
inability of his men to fight out of their cities. (22) let, etc., see xx. 17. (28) 
went. . wilderness, not content with a bare denial of his request as in the 
case of Edom, but he went forth into the wilderness to attack Israel, thus 
planning hisown ruin. Jahaz*(a pluce trodden down), not yet identified. 
(24) smote . . Sword, utterly defeated and routed hisarmy. Jabbok: (a 
pouring out), now called the Zerka (blue river), a trib. of Jordan ab. half-way 
betw. Lake Tiberias and Dead Sea. for.. strong, this is stated to show the 
reason why the Amorites had not extended their borders into the domains 
of Ammon, rather than why the Israelites proceeded no further. (25) 
Heshbon ¢ (reason, device), of wh. the ruins, called Hesbdén, still remain at 20 
ms. N. of Dead Sea. 

Cruelty of man.—I do not know anything else that is so cruel as man. 
Lions are not, tigers are not, wolves are not, serpents are not. A lion was 
made to eat meat, but he never kills any more than he wants, and he does not 
kill that for cruelty. He makes use of his power simply for the purveyance 
of his own necessities. It is only man that revenges. It is only man that 
studies cruelty, and makes it exquisite, and prolongs it, and carries it out 
with appliances of art. From the despot on the throne to the despot of the 


g :|household, all men alike carry vengeance, bitterness, wrath, hurtfulness, as 


characteristic of the race. There has been enough blood shed by the hand of 
man to bear up the navies of the globe. When a lion shed’s blood, he laps it 
up. When man sheds blood, he does not eat it; it falls to the ground, and 
cries for vengeance. The earth has been wet with blood. Tears have flowed 
like rivers. This has not occurred merely once in some great cycle. It has 
been the constant history of mankind. Time has walked ankle-deep in tears 
and blood on the face of the earth from the beginning.— Beecher. 


But war’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 

To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 

Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 

Are gratified with mischief ; and who spoil, 

Because men suffer it, their toy, the world.— Cowper. 


‘* War is a monster all with blood defiled, 
That from the aged father tears his child: 
A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 
Who slays the sire and starves the son, 
The husband slays, and from her hoard 
Steals what his widow’s toil hath won. 
Plunders God’s world of beauty ; rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the day.”— Coleridge. 


26—38. (26) all. . Arnon, 7. e. the part. sit. on the N. of the Arnon, 
they .. proverbs, poe, historians, bards. Come.. Heshbon, jubilation of 
the Amorites when victorious over Moab. (29) Chemosh* (subduer), the 
national god of Moabites: by some identified with Mars, by others with 
Saturn. (80) Dibon “ (a pining, wasting), some ruins in the Rom. road, 3 ms. 
N. of the Arnon, are still called Dhiban. Nophah ¢ (windy place). Medeba* 
an of quiet), ab. 4 ms. S. E. of Heskuank and the ruins still called 

eba. 


27) 


viii ,| Me 


Historical taunts (vs. 27).—I. Showing the folly of men in giving occasion 
of reproach and scorn. II. Showing the facility with which men carve 
epithets, and proverbs of reproach. III, Showing the place of proverbs in 
popular philosophy, 1. Cautions for the boastful; 2. Encouragements to the 
timid and oppressed. 


God’s hatred of cruelty. —How should you feel if you were to enter the room 


Chap. xxii. 1-4. NUMBERS. 419 


where your child is sleeping, and find upon it a stealthy cat, stationed at B. 0, 1452. 

the portal of life, and stopping its very breath? How should you feel were ss. 27-30, Orig 
ou to find upon your child a vampire that had fastened into its flesh his OP. ii. 311; Bop. 
lood-sucking bill, and was fast consuming its vitality? How do you feel|Horsley, Ode ‘on 

when one of your children tramples upon another? or when your neighbor’s|the Conquest, of 

children crush yours; or when ruffian violence strikes against those whoselin piplical Oriti- 

hearts forever carry the core of your heart? Judge from your own feelings|cism, ii. 405. 

how God, with His infinite sensibility, must feel when He sees men rising up 

against their fellow-men; performing gross deeds of cruelty on every hand ; 

waging wars that cause blood to Howlike rivers throughout the globe— when, 

in short, He sees them devastating society by every infernal mischief that 

their ingenuity can invent. — Beecher. 


31—85. (31) dwelt, encamped, as conquerors. (32) Jaazer,* (whom HelOg defeated 
7. e. God, helps), prob. es-Sir, ab. 10 ms. N. of Heshbon. (88) Bashan,? prob. 
included all Gilead and distr. extending to Hermon. Og,° (? long-necked),|¢ ‘Nu. pete oo 
according to Deut. iii. 11 ff. he was a man of gigantic height, and perhaps he|2°S; X21. 9% 1. Ch. 
relied upon his individual prowess to save himself from the fate of Sihon. |9; Jer. xlviii. 32. | 
Edrei,? (strong), prob. now Edha’arh, or Der’a, but some say Edr'a. (84) 
fear .. not, he who has God on his side has already conquered before hejb1 Ch. v_ 11; De- 
meets the foe. thou, etc., 7%. ¢. utterly rout and conquer. (35) and. .|ii,1-10: Jos. xiii. 
land, this completed the conquest of the tribes E. of Jordan. xx. 1;1 K iv. 13; 
Seasonabie encouragement (vs. 34)— Fear not. I. The “fear nots” of the ox x. 82, 83; xv. 
Bible, all seasonable. Il. They had reason to fear, since they were sinful, etc./fo, Bashan see 
III. They were likely to fear, since —1. They had before them a powerful foe,|Porter’s Giant Cit- 
warlike and well posted; 2. They were weakened by previous battles; 8. Ses Ut Bay an: ere 
They had enemies behind and around them. IV. But they were not to fear,|}4" sack Siac Alas 
because they had the promise of victory from their covenant God. V. The|(ambridge Es- 
absence of fear one condition of successful perseverance. says, 1858, 155-164, 
Courage strengthened by past deliverances.—Sir Francis Drake, being in a 
dangerous storm in the Thames, was heard to say, ‘‘ Must I, who have escaped|c Nu. xxxii. 33; De. 
the rage of the ocean, be drowned in a ditch!” Will you, experienced saints |i. 4; fii, 1-18; iv. 47; 
who have passed through a world of tribulation, lie down and die of despair, i 
or give up your profession because you are at the present moment passing!|xii. 4, 5; xiii. 12, 
through some light affliction? Let your past preservation inspire you with|®0, ee K. aa 
courage and constrain you to brave all storms for Jesus’ sake. — Spurgeon.|exxxv.11; cxxxvi. 
True courage. —A distinguished general said to Luther, as the latter wasj20. 
about to enter the presence of his judges at the Diet of Worrhs, ‘‘ Poor monk ! Pa pects 
Thou art now going to make,a nobler stand than I or any other captains have|5,, sere ee xiii. 31. 
ever made in the bloodiest, of our battles. But if thy cause is just, and thou; — : 
art sure of it, go forward in God’s name, and fear nothing. God will not for-je Porter, Damas- 
sake thee.’ Of John Knox, the Scottish Luther, it was said by one who stood by|“™ ar Ff. 
his grave, ‘‘ Here lies one who never feared the face of man!” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND 


1—4. (1) on. . Jericho, lit. across the Jordan of Jericho, implying in|the story of 
eneral at the passage of Jordan. (2) Balak’ (emptier, spoiler). Zippor (a|Balaam 
ittle bird). saw, not as an eyewitness, but as one who had been told. (3) ae 
was .. because, lit. shrank fr. before them, (4) elders, or kings,’ or/Balak takes 
princes.* Midian, S. of Moab, notthe Midian where Moses fled when he left|counsel 
Egypt ; but its people may have originated there. as... licketh, note the 
accuracy of thiscomp. Balak . . time, perh. himself a Midianite who had ca ie rhe 
recently conquered Moab. te a : 
The phrase “‘ lick up.”— A native gentleman, who has many people depend- 
ing upon him, says, ‘‘ Yes, they are all grazing upon me. If I am not careful,|g Nu. xxxi. 8. 
they will soon graze upallI have.” Of people who have got all they can 7 
out of one rich man, and who are seeking after another, ‘‘ Yes, yes, they have h Jos. xiii. 21, 22. 
done grazing there, and are now looking out for another place.” ‘‘ These 


ing in every direction.”— Roberts. 
ats se are ‘Fear is that un- 


as A : easiness of mind 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; Whichtarises fron 


The thief doth fear each bush an officer.—Shakespeare. an apprebension 
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of danger,  at- 
tended with a de- 
sire of avoiding 
it.’— C. Buck. 


Balak sends 
for Balaam 


a Jog. xxiv. 9; De. 


xxiii. 3, 4; Ne. 
Xiiloel 52. 

b Jos. xiii, 22. 
cNu. xxiv. 3, 15; 
xxxi. 8; De. xxiii. 
4; Jos. xxiv. 9; 
Mi. vi. 5. 


dNu. xxiii. 7; cf. 
De. xxiii. 4. 


eJer xvii. 5. 


NUMBERS. Chap. xxii. 5—14. 
What a state is guilt, 

When everything alarms it! Like a sentinel 

Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread 

F’en at a breath of wind. 

When apprehension can form naught but fears, 

Anda we distrust security itself.— W. Havard. 


5—8. (5) Balaam+ (foreigner, or destruction of people), a soothsayer.® 
Beor: (torch). In 2 Pet. ii. 15, Balaam is spoken of as tha son of Bosor. 
This is prob. a Chaldeeism for Beor. Pethor (? a table), prob. in Mesopo- 
tamia.? river .. people, Euphrates. (6) eurse, etc.,° superstitious belief 
in efficacy of curse or blessing when pronounced by a priest.’ I wot, etc., 
sugg. of the great fame of Balaam, and intended as a piece of flattery to win 
his help. (7) rewards .. hand, that was their view of the work for wh. 
they wished to hire B. St. Peter calls them ‘‘ the wages of unrighteousness,” 
which the corrupt and avaricious soul of Balaam coveted. (8) night, in wh., 
as he expected, he might have a vision. But vision or no vision he would 
have gone to getthe reward. Lord .. me, his knowledge of the true God 
acc, for by his residence in Mesopotamia, ‘‘ The religious state of Balaam is 
to be regarded as one excited and developed on heathen soil, by the traditions 
from monotheistic antiquity, and, indeed, by isolated sounds from the revela- 
tions to the patriarchs, which had resounded into the heathen world, and had 
not then entirely died away. This opinion is the general one.”— Hengsten- 
berg. 


f Hist. speaks of 
whole armies 
being devoted to 
destr. 


For Balaam see 
Jos. Ant. iv. 6, 5; 
Dr. J. H. New- 
aa Serm.. vol. 
ive \ 


God forbids 
Balaam to go 


g Nu. xxiii. 20; Ge. 
=. 17; Re. xxii. 


h Ps. xxix. 4. 


“Tis not the 
curses that come 
from anybody, 
that hurt me be- 
cause they come 
from them, but 
because I do some- 
thing ill against 
them that deserves 
God should curse 
me forit. On the 
other side, ’tis not 
@& man’s blessing 
that makes me 
blessed; he only 
declares me to be 
8o.’’— Selden. 


“I have heard a 
good man ay that 
@ curse was like a 


Balaam.— I. Wesee in the fact of Balaam’s inspiration, although he was a 
heathen soothsayer, an evidence and witness to the wider relations that God 
holds with man than is sometimes supposed. II. The Divine communications 
have never been limited to any one people, or country, or age, III. Great 
goodness is not always associated with great gifts. IV. Great gifts involve 
great responsibility and grave peril. V. The temptation to covetousness is of 
great subtlety and strength, and assails even the most gifted natures. 

Use of magicians in the Hast.— The Orientals, in their wars, have always 
their magicians with them to curse their enemies, and to mutter incantations 
for their destruction. Sometimes they secretly convey a potent charm among 
the opposing troops, to cause their destruction. In our late war with the 
Burmese the generals had several magicians, who were much engaged in 
cursing our troops; but as they did not succeed, a-number of witches were 
brought for the same purpose. — Roberts. 


9—14, (9) came, prob.a vision. what... thee ? not arequest for informa- 
tion, but a rebuke, as when God called Adam, saying, ‘‘ Where art thou.” 
(10, 11) Balak, etc., see vss. 5, 6. (12) thou. . them, thy curses will not avail: 
they shall not be encouraged in their opposifion. blessed,7 and by One who 
will not permit the impious ravings of man to reverse the blessing. (18) for 
. . you,” he does not declare himself unwilling. (14) Balaam . . us, acc. to 
their reply, the going or staying of B. was his own act alone, and naturally 
Pie thought a little more urgency would bring him round; Balaam “had 

is price.” 

Companionships. —Human companionships are—I. Observed by God. II. 
Challenged by God. III. Our associates indicate our character. IV. Our 
associates influence our character. 

Cursing instead of blessing. — Was hand or voice raised (in the Netherlands) 
against clerical encroachment, the priests held ever'in readiness a deadly 
weapon of defense; a blasting anathema was thundered against their antago- 
nist, and smote him into submission. The disciples of Him who ordered His 
followers to bless their persecutors and to love their enemies invented such 
Christian formulas as these: ‘‘In the nanie of the Father, the Sen, the Holy 
Ghost, the blessed Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and ail 
other saints in Heaven, do we curse and cut off from our communion him 
who has thus rebelled against us, May the curse strike him in his house, barn, 
bed, field, path, city, castle. May he he cursed in battle, in praying, in speak- 
ing, in silence, in eating, in drinking, in sleeping. May he be accursed in his 
taste, hearing, smell, and all his senses. May the curse blast his eyes, head, 
and his body, from his crown to the soles of his feet. I conjure you, Devil, 
and all your imps, that you take no rest till you have brought him to eternal 


stone flung up to 
the heavens, and 


shame; till he is destroyed by drowning or hanging, till he is torn to pieces by 
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wild beasts, or consumed by fire. Let his children become orphans, his wife] 8. c. 1452. 

a widow. I command you, Devil, and all your imps, that even as I now blow OEE like. ke 

out these torches, you do immediately extinguish the light from his eyes. So ret on his h 4 

be it—so be it. Amen. Amen.” So speaking, the curser was wont to blow|that sent it.— Str 

out the two waxen torches which he held in his hands. — Motley. W. Scott. 


15—17. (15) Balak, thinking he had only human resistance to overcome. Balak sends 
more, efc., in number and higher in station: Balaam’s self-importance flat- aoain 
tered. (16) nothing,« human or Divine: the possibility of an adverse result & 
not anticipated. (17) honour, etc., how many, with a truer knowledge of God, 
find the world’s fair promises too much for them. ai eran cal 

Balaam, or spiritual influence —human and Divine. —I. The influence of tevarded Balacnrs 
a bad man upon society : Balaam, a pretender to spiritual endowments: hisjresistance ‘.as the 
influence on Balak, who ‘‘sent” princes more and more honorable. This|"emains of a weak- 
influence shows —1. That a man’s influence in the world is no proof of his ee # ees 
moral worth; 2. That society, in relation to true intelligence and right sym-ladopted for the 
pathy, is in a very lamentable state; 3. The high probability of a future|purpose of obtain- 
retributive economy. II. The influence of a great God upon a bad man. Me Gee ee eo 
Observe —1. That God does exert a spiritual influence over the minds of bad 3 
men ; 2. That this spiritual influence is of a restraining character; 8. That it 
is for the good of society. — Thomas. 

True wisdom. —In worldly matters, ‘‘think twice ;” but in duty, it has 
been well said, ‘‘ first thoughts are best;” they are more fresh, more pure, 
have more of Godin them. There is nothing like the first glance we get at 
duty, before there has been any special pleading of our affections or inclina- 
tions. Duty is never uncertain at first. It is only after we have got involved 
in the mazes and sophistries of wishing that things were otherwise than they 
are, that it seems indistinct. Considering a duty, is often explaining it away. 

Deliberation is often only dishonesty. God’s guidance is plain, when we are 
true. —F. W. Robertson. 


18—21. (18) eannot, etc.,5 the inability flowed fr. moral awe of God, and|God permits 
dread of His punishment. — Keil, (19) know, etc. While he desires to obey|Balaam to 
Jehovah for fear of punishment, his cupidity is such that he would ask Godigo condition- 
again as though He would change His mind to satisfy Balaam’s greed. (20)jally 
rise . . them, his evident desire is granted. This seems like an inconsist- 
ency, in view of vs. 12, but if we understand that Jehovah permits him to gol, ye. iy 12, 18: 
that he might find out the folly of following his own heart’s devices, we shall|Da. iy. 35. 
find no contradiction. word . . do,? Balaam, blinded by avarice, did not see 
the peril this involved. ‘“ God makes the wrath of man to praise Him.” oder. xii. 681s. 

Balaam’s churacter.— We will show —I. The inconsistency of Balaam’s|gy “~~ "~~ ’ 
character. Notice the contrariety which there was betwéen—1. His senti- 
ments and desires; 2. His professions and conduct. II. The consequences}, 4, sii g-11 
resulting from it. Look at those which resulted to—1. His employers; 2. oie an 
Israel; 3. Himself. Learn —(1) The danger of indulging any besetting sin ; 

{2) The necessity of acting comformably with our principles and professions. — 
C. Simeon. 

The asses of the Hast. —We learn from Niebuhr, that in Egypt the|,, WE Riclnticced 

asses are very handsome, and are used for riding by the greater part of thelinis tact was fame 
-Mohammedans, and by the most distinguished women in that country. Thelly estab. in B.’s 
game variety serves for the saddle in Persia and Arabia; and must therefore Hie Me biogas ee 
have been common in Palestine They are descended from tamed onagers,|Buar summoned 
which are taken young, and sold for a high price to the nobles of Persia and thelhim he could do 
adjacent countries for their studs. They cost seventy -five ducats ; and Taver- Bounlng at = a 
nier says that fine ones are sold in Persia dearer than horses, even to a hun-|peP) Uinta. 
dred crowns each. He distinguishes them properly from the baser race of edge he had ac- 
ordinary asses which are employed in carrying loads. These saddle asses, the/quired_ by virtue 
issue of onagers, are highly commended by all travelers in the Levant. Like/of his nat. git ghee 
the wild ass, they are extremely swift and rapid in their course; of a slender|yjous experience. 
form, and animated gait. They have vigorous faculties, and can discern/But this clear 
obstacles readily ; at the sight of danger they emit a kind of cry ; they are Lesa eels aay hag 
obstinate to excess, when beaten behind, or when they are put out of their|oietely obscured 
way. or when attempts are made to control them against their will: they arelagain by the love 
also familiar and attached to their master. These particulars exactly corre- cerns ae ae 
spond with several incidents in the history of Balaam’s ass ; from whence it aa” agg ed 
may be inferred, that he rode one of the superior breed, and by consequence waslgarten. 
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“Gold can gild a 
rotten stick, and 
dirt sully an in- 
got.”’--Sir P.Sid- 
ney. 


an angel 
withstands 
him 

a15. ii. 3; xvi. 7. 


bDEx. iv. 245. Is. 

XxxXvii. 28, 29. 

c Ex. xiv. 19. 

d Jos. v. 13. 

eJe. viii.7; ITs. i. 

3; Job xii. 7. 
Sake via 15-17% 


7 a. x. Ns AC eX Xie 


**To the great dis- 
grace of the pro- 
phet the glory of 
the angel was first 
of all apparent to 
the EWS 6 oe 
Whence came this 
blindness, but by 
the avarice by wh. 
he had been so 
stupefied that he 
preferred filthy 
lucre to the holy 
calling of God?” 
— alvin. 


Balaam’s 
ass reproves 
him 


g2 Pe. ii. 16. 


h1 Ch. xxi. 15-20. 


‘‘The reproof of 
agood man re- 
sembles fuller’s 
earth; it not only 
removes the 
spots from our 
character, but it 
rubs off, when it 
is dry.’ — Wilkin- 
son. 


the angel 
admonishes 
him 

“Pr. xii. 10. 


NUMBERS. Chap. xxii. 22—35- 
a person of considerable wealth and eminence in his own country. The high 
value which people of rank and fashion in the East set upon that noble race 
of asses, excludes them from the purchase of the commonalty, and restricts: 
the possession of them to the great or the affluent. This fact is confirmed by 
the manner in which the sacred writers express themselves on this subject. 


22—27. (22) anger . . went,* he being influenced chiefly by sordid mo- 
tives. angel.. way,? the leader of Israel ;* capt. of Lord’s host.? This angel 
was an adversary only to the wicked, but a friend and helper to the righteous. 
for .. him, against the purpose and wish of his heart. two. . him, he 
went with some state. (23) ass .. way,° (See for comment on whole pas- 
sage, vs. 28). Sword, evidence of Divine anger. went. . field, started, 
left the road. (24) wall. . side, so that the ass could no longer leave the 
way. (25) she... wall, to pass the angel. he. . again,’ but did not con- 
sider the cause of this unusual conduct of his beast. (26) way, etc., the 
walls more closely approached ea. other. (27) she .. Balaam, fell down in 
fear. 

Balaam and his ass ; or restraints from sin. —I. Let us notice, concerning 
restraints from sin—JI. Their forms. They appear in—1. External appli- 


ances; 2. Addresses to the understanding; 38. Stirrings of conscience; 4. Excite- 
ments of the emotions. II. Their characteristics. They are—1. Frequent ; 
2. Progressive ;.3. Near, though oft unnoticed. —D. G. Watt. 

Narrow passages in the East. -- In the neighborhood of Ain-Yebrdd (on the 
way from Jerusalem to Samaria}, which abounds in vineyards, we rode for 
nearly two miles, hemmed in all the way between long lines of walls, rudely 
formed of the stones gathered out of the adjacent vineyards (Isa. v. 1), and 
where there was often hardly any space for one horseman to pass another. 
No doubt it was in just such a position that the angel of the Lord obstructed. 
the progress of: Balaam.— Buchanan. Another illustration. — The narrow 
road leading through fields and vineyards along which we passed often had. 
on either side of it a stone wall. The animals on which we rode seemed per- 
petually inclined, whenever they encountered a slough, or any strange appear- 
ance, to rush up against the sides of one of these walls, and it was only by 
using the greatest precaution that we prevented our feet several times from 
being crushed. This propensity in our donkeys strongly reminded me of 
Balaam’s adventure in going to the king of Moab. 


28—31. (28) opened . . ass, to remove the madness of the prophet. The 
reality of this incident has always been a matter of great controversy. Some 
commentators would say that inasmuch as the incident occurs in a historical 
book, it must be real. Moreover the N. T. writers, like Peter, referred to it as. 
an actual occurrence. But other commentators, as Hengstenberg, hold it to: 
be all a vision, something subjective to the mind of Balaam, and for these rea- 
sons : (1) Visions and dreams are the ordinary modes of Divine communication. 
in the book of Numbers ; (2) Balaam received visions in that way (see xxiv. 8, 
4, 15, 16; (3) the fact that Balaam expresses no astonishment at his beast 
speaking. (31) opened .. hand,* eye of the mind opened, so that he per- 
ceived God. fell. . face, in awe and terror. ‘‘ Here is another evidence of 
the miserable effects of disobedience to God’s will and word.” 

Balaam obstructed by the angel. —I. God often mercifully interposes to: 
obstruct sinners in their ways. II. His most signal interpositions often excite 
only the wrath of those for whose benefit they are sent. III. Those inter- 
positions which are acknowledged to have been sent in mercy, produce, for 
the most part, a very transient effect. — O. Simeon. 

The folly of sin.— It is a strange, sad picture this. The first man in the 
land, gifted beyond most others, conscious of great mental power, going on to 
splendid prospects, yet with hopelessness and misery working at his heart. 

ho would have envied Balaam if be could have seen all— the hell that was 
working at his heart? — F. W. Robertson. It is a man’s own dishonesty, his 
crimes, his wickedness, and boldness, that take away from him soundness of 
ant these are the furies, these the flames and firebrands of the wicked.” 
— Cicero. 


382—35. (82) wherefore . . times,’ whose act saved thy life; and should 
have led thee to reflection. perverse, lit. headlong. (34) 1.. sinned, in 
abusing his beast and setting out on his journey; not a confession of his. 


“i | 4a eee 
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covetousness and malicious designs against God’s people. if . . thee,* had B. ©. 1452. 
he not just heard (vs 32) that his way was perverse? (85) go. . men.’ Ex. ix. 24: J, 
only .. speak, he could not avoid delivering God’s message. so. . Balak, aha a hi sg se ‘ 
but thoroughly cautioned by the King of kings. 20-24;' Job xxxiv. 
Unwilling pee of the good (vs. 35).—I. Consider Balaam as a type of|!, 82; 1 K. viil. 38, 
those who, at all hazards, will keep their own welfare before them as their|$2) M&.,x¥.. % 83 
one aim in life. Il. Consider Balaam as a type of those who while pursuing, |Ps. vii. 9; 1° Ch: 
as they think, their own aims, are overruled by God for the carrying forward|=vili. 9. 
of His purposes. iy et ie. SER VES 
The dumb ass speaking.—The miracle by which the dumb ass was enabled tolix. 17-22. 7° 
speak with a man’s voice has been the frequent subject of cavil and ridicule}, 
with unthinking men; but when we consider that the power of God alone),,P2 192%) 409 
gave to any of His creatures the faculty of speech, and might as easily havelservant of God, 
given it to the brute as to the human race, we need not wonder that He|was henceforth 
should, in a single case and for a specific purpose, confer that power on a/°verruled in all his 
* J . : : age acts, so that he 
dumb animal. Certainly we must admit that the miracle was most significantim ight subserve 
and appropriate to the occasion, for as God was about to restrain the tongue|the Divine purpose 
of Balaam, and make him say what it was not in his heart to say of Israel, it|4§ ptt ge 
was well to show him how entirely the power of thought and speech was| "?" yea 
within Divine control. And indeed, as Bishop Newton has well observed, the 
ass being merely passive, the restraint of Balaam’s tongue was a greater 
miracle than the freedom of the tongue of the ass. — Eadie. 


86—41. (36) which . . coast,’ farthest limit of Moab. (87) did, etc., like|the meeting 
all men clothed with power, Balak could not understand why his command|of Balak and 
should not be immediately obeyed. am. . honour, a worldly-minded man|Balaam 
can think of no higher motive.. (38) Balaam, the warning still in his mind. 
have . . thing, a prophet or enchanter must speak as the spirit — Divine or], «phe higher the 
demoniacal— shall urge. the word, efc.,? wh. might not be cursing aft. all.jrank of the ex- 
(39) Kirjath-huzoth: (city of streets). (40) offered . .' Balaam, “ suppli- peses a atl 
catory offerings for the success of the undertaking bef. them, perhaps offered pi ctsed La eae 
to Jehovah, Balaam’s God, and not to Chemosh, the god of the Moabites; iffbe gone to wel- 
offered to Chemosh, it was but another evidence of Balaam’s sin. (41) high|come his arrival.” 
. . Baal, or Bamoth-Baal.f that .. see, lit. and thence he saw. the . .|~/0T- cone 
people, it was necessary that the subject of the curse should be in view. 

Obedience without love. — Consider —I. Balaam’s character and relations to|d 1K. xxii. 14. 
God. He was—1. High in God’s favor; 2. Very conscientious : observe how 
he obeys God, besides talking about religion; 3. Also, in another sense,|e “The great city 
under God’s displeasure. II. The meaning of this startling exhibition of God’s|wh. is the city of 
ways. Nostrictly conscientious man can be displeasing to Him. But aman cpr ee 
may be generally conscientious, and yet be destitute of religious fear. This|gums. 
was Balaam’s case. He obeyed God, not from fear and love, but from a sense 
of its being right to do so. Hence God’s displeasure with him. Reflections:| . y. sui 19, 20: 
—1. See how little we can depend in judging of right and wrong, on thelf. sive ' ’ 
apparent excellence and high character of individuals. 2. Notice the won- 
derful secret providence of God, working while all things seem to go on 
according to the course of this world. Balaam did not see the angel, though|« pajak started 
he came out as an adversary. 3. When we have begun an evil course, welwith the supposi- 
cannot retrace our steps. 4. God gives us warnings now and then, but doesjtion ee ninek 
not repeat them. Balaam’s sin consisted in not acting upon what was told|i eran Sites in 
him once for all. — Newman. view, if his curse 

Parallels to the case of Balaam. — Parallels to the case of Balaam are notjwas to take 
difficult to find. Cardinal Wolsey, dispensing ecclesiastical ban and blessing, gokbere® Heng- 
at the mandate of Henry the Eighth; Richelieu and Mazarin, each betraying : 
his churchly trust for the sake of political power — are well-known instances. 

Contrast with these Ambrose’s stern arraignment of Theodosius, 


: CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—5. (1) build... altars, wh. Balak, a heathen, might think in honor of God tells 
Baal. seven, mystic number. (2) offered,’ Balak to Chemosh: Balaam to Balaam 
Jehovah. (3) and. . place, whence he might better see the earth and what to say 
heavens. (4) met, perhaps a visible manifestation in the form of an angel. ee iie ni? 
(5) put .. mouth,’ perhaps he did not himself know the word until he began|9 *8: *: *: *f- 
to speak. h Je. 1. 9. 
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B. C. 1452, Balaam’s sacrifice.—I. Objectively this sacrifice was as perfect as the 
“By the very eOne offerers could make it. II. Subjectively it was very imperfectand sinful. The 
stitution of our|Sacrifice was offered :—1. With an admixture of faith and superstition. 2. 
nature, moral evil/Under the impression that the offering was meritorious on the part of the 
ig its own curse.”—lofferers, and placed God under an obligation to them. 3. As a means to 

; induce God to change His mind. 4. With a view of obtaining permission 

and power to curse.the people of God. 
Illustrations.—1. From an inanimate instrument of music sweet sounds 
vs. 4. “The sac-|may be produced—the noblest compositions of the noblest musician. A 
rifices offered are|/parrot may speak words he does not understand. So the prophets often spoke 
alleged by Sees what they did not understand. As beauty dwells often in the cups of 
looking that God|Poisonous flowers, so selfish and corrupt man may utter words of the highest 
on his part would|wisdom, as in Balaam’s case. He had a base heart, and yet uttered holy 
do what was ex-lwords, 2. ‘‘ The death of the righteous.”*+ Blissful and hopeful! A dying 
ose ceared man said to his wife, ‘‘ Come not to my grave in the evening, when all nature 
The spirit of these|is sad ; come in the morning, when the sun shines and the birds sing, and 


wordsis thoroughly|nature is full of gladsomeness. This is the time to visit a Christian’s grave.” 
that of a heathen 


worshiper expect- 3. And can he choose but fear, 
ete a des Who feels his God so near, 
quo.’ » 2K. Com. That when he fain would curse, his powerless tongue 


In blessing only moves? 
Alas ! the world he loves 
Too close around his heart her tangling veil has flung. 


Balaam’s 6—10. (6) he. . sacrifice, quite confident the reply would be favorable. 
parable and (7) parable, Heb. mashal, similitude; any kind of allegorical or figurative 
wish speech. Aram? (high region). defy, to execrate with violent rage. (8) 


_ a, |how, efe.,* he could speak only what God permitted. (9) for, etc., the only 
or Serre Oy we portent he beholds is the camp of a great people. shall. . alone,* having no 
Hab. ji. 6; Is.|POlitical, social, or religious alliances ; the Jews have ever been a separate and 
xlvii. 12, 18. a pure race unmixed with other nations. Though vanquished many times, 
$ Gein. they have never been assimilated with their conquerors. (10) count, etc.,« 

ae ref. to vast number of Israel. let .. righteous,’ their happiness begins 
c Job xxxiv.29. |wheré the happiness of other people ends, and he covets that happiness. 
dEx xxxiv. 12-16:/t. . end,s my last estate, reward in the future. 
viii 22, 23: De'| Balaam’s wish shows, —1. That solemn thoughts of death and judgment 
xxxlii. 28; Est iii.|may often occupy, though to littie purpose, the minds of irreligious men. 2. 
8 That irreligious men are often constrained to bear a reluctant testimony in 
eGe. xiii. 16; xxi,|favor of religion, and against themselves. 3. That men cheat themselves 
17. with the fallacy of wishing to die by a religion by which they are not willing 
to live. 4. That none go as far from God as those who fly in the face of their 
A, i 15; Re-lown convictions. The death of the righteous.— I. Righteous men die. II. Bad 
‘i men would die like them. 1. The death of the righteous is a desirable death. 
g Pr. xi. 7%; Nu.J/No moral remorse, no terrible forebodings. Peaceful conscience. Glorious 
xxxi. 8. hope. 2. This desirable death is only gained by a righteous life. — Homilist. 
The fate of Balaam. —I. In the comparison of a good man’s and,a bad man’s 
i end, we see that death is indeed the testing time of life. It is the thing that 
eoadeucouitet tries and manifests our character. We may exaggerate its importance, may 
in a separate en-|treat it as more important than life, whereas its chief importance is in relation 
campment _uponjto life. In this relation its importance is scarcely to be exaggerated. - II. In 
Ss Be ee the contrast of these two we see the terrible disadvantage, in the hour and 
the inward and es-(2rticle of death, of having lived a sinful and unholy life. — W. Roberts. 
sential separation| Confidence at death. — Dr. Simpson on his deathbed told a friend that he 
eked ees awaited his great change with the contented confidence of a little child. As 
garten. ‘janother friend said to him that he might, as St. John at the Last Supper, lean 
his head on the breast of Christ, the doctor made answer, ‘‘I fear I cannot do 
that, but I think I have grasped hold of the hem of His garment.” — Koenig's 
nae CeO Y Keasone Life of Dr. Simpson. Frances Ridley Havergal’s death. —She got her feet 
RB. could not curse| Wet standing on the ground preaching temperance and the gospel to a group 
Israel: 1. Theylof boys and men, went home with a chill, and congestion set in, and they 
woraig peonle ont told her she was very dangerously sick. ‘‘I thought so,” she said, ‘‘ but it is 
wardly dif. fr.|really too good to be true that Iam going. Doctor, do you really think I am 
other nations; 2.)going?” ‘‘ Yes.” “To-day?” ‘‘ Probably.” She said, ‘‘ Beautiful, splendid, 
aa wore. S people to be so near the gate of heaven.” Then after a spasm of pain she nestled 
ighly favored by|@OW2 in the pillows and said, ‘‘There, now, it is all over— blessed rest.” 
od.” — Keil. Then she tried to sing, and she struck one glad, high note of praise to Christ, 
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but could sing only one word, ‘‘He,” and then all was still. She finished it B. C. 1452. 
in heaven. — Talmage. A glorious death. —The biographer of Dr. Normanl.paigam desires 
Macleod says that, the night before his death, ‘‘ he described with great delight|for himsvif the 
the dreams he had been enjoying, or rather the visions which seemed to belentire, full, inde- 
passing vividly before his eyes, even while he was speaking. He said. ‘ You|structible, and in- 
cannot imagine what exquisite pictures I see! Inever beheld more gloriouslsed ness of the 
highlands, majestic mountains and glens, heather tinted with purple, and/Israelites, of wh. 
burns — clear, clear burns ; and above, a sky of intense blue— so blue, with- enke is Papi spe 
out acloud.” On the day of his death he said: ‘‘ I have had constant joy, and the ene and cies ihe 
happy thought continually whispered, ‘Thou art with me!’ Not many|seal and the attes- 
would understand me, they would put down much I have felt to the delirium|tation.”— Kurtz. 
of weakness, but I have had deep spiritual insight.” Very shortly before he 
died he said to one of his daughters, ‘* Now all is perfect peace and perfect 
Speen I have glimpses of heaven that no tongue, or pen, or words can 

escribe.” 


11—13. (11) Balak, etc.,« the heathen king thought his money would|Balak 
secure Balaam; and B.’s power the co-operation of his God. ‘‘Sometimes/reproves 
God makes the enemies of his church a vexation one to another, while He|Balaam 
that sits in the heavens laughs at them, and the efforts of their impotent 
malice.” — Henry. (12) answered, etc.,’ as a true prophet I can only utter ee coe 
the words given to me; but as a greedy man he would cling to Balak for'p Jo. xix. 11. 
reward. (13) come. . place, he superstitiously imagines that the spot is 
unfavorable: see .. them, as if B. had simply been confounded by the vast|°9¥4- xvii. 5, 18. 
number. eurse .. thence, wh. will be poss. when your mind is deliv. fr.|“Balak seems to 
the terrible influence of numbers. hope that the 

Man proposes, God disposes (vs. 11). —I. It is a question whether either|f\y) nous: eran 
Balak’s curse, or Balaam’s blessing, could do Israel either much harm or muchletc., reflected the 
good. The curse of impotent rage; the blessing of covetousness. II. Wejimpression con- 
may regard this as an illustration of God’s mode of instructing ungodly|,°y@4 py the scene 
men. Balak may learn, if he will, God’s will concerning Israel. moment of the 

Sinning against convictions. — Balaam’s worst sins were committed after he eh wee Bn 
had uttered the pious prayer of the text, and his end was miserable. Bewarelfew straggling Is. 
lest any of you bein like manner tempted to evil; you may see the excellencejraelites in the ut- 
of religion ; you may be even led to utter high aspirations for the rest which|most part of the 
remains for the people of God ; but itis only a diligent walking in God’s ways, |C@4p might induce 
a constant battle against self and sin and impurity and worldly lusts and the|their resources and 
like, a constant serving of God in all things which He Himself has com-|prospects.” —Spk. 
manded, which can ensure vou against making shipwreck of your faith. —|"°”: 

Bp. Harvey Goodwin. Dangers of curses. — Diogenes warned a child, whom|:‘Malevolence is 
he saw throwing stones at random among the people, to take heed he did not|that disposition of 
hit his own father. Such is the condition of all cursing men, whose tongues eae Aiea er 
run with great speed on the Devil’s errands : whose maledictions are shot out|to any person. It 
of their mouths like fool’s bolts, not regarding where they light; whereasjdiscovers itself in 
many times they fall upon their friends, their children, and often themselves ; oe and lower. 

; 5 5 5 5 g countenance, 
or like guns which, while men discharge at others, recoil on their own heads jin’ uncharitable- 
If every curse should stick a visible blister on the tongue, as it doth insensible|ness in evil senti- 


ones on the soul, how many men’s tongues would be too big for their mouths,|Menrs . 5 ore s 4 
and their mouths as an open sepulchre full of dead men’s bones ! its objects. 


1417. (14) Zophim? (watchers). Pisgah (part, piece), see xxi. 20.|Balaam 
built, etc., as bef. vs. 1. (15, 16)* see on vss. 3-5. (17) Balak said, etc., his|taken to the 
question betrays anxiety. top of Pisgah 

The field of watchers (vs. 14).-—Zophim an image of the world. Full of 
-watchers. I. Covetous eyes. Il. Angry eyes. III. Superstitious eyes. IV. Jaane ead, 8 
Anxious eyes. V. The eyes of the saints watch for the Lord’s coming. Mizpab of Moab, 

Exposure of superstition. — When John Knox began the work of reform in 
Glasgow, the idea prevailed that if a heretic should but touch the great bell in 
the church there, he would be struck dead instantly. He accepted the test on 
condition that the bell be lowered into the street. He declared that it should 
either kill him, or he it. Then he stood over it, anathematized the Church of|« nig is the curse 
Rome, the Pope, and the wicked priests. The superstitious crowd looked injof every evil deed, 
vain to see the bold heretic fall dead. Instead, men armed with hammers, atjthat, propagating 
Knox’s order, broke the bell in fragments. Thus a great imposture was eet Laat Eee 
detected, Romanism defeated, and Protestantism established. ridge. 


e Je. 1.9; Jud, iii, 
20. 
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B.C. 1452. 18—20. (18) rise . . hear, acall to close attention. (19) God. . lie, or 
myer permit His servants to do so for their own ends. repent,* change his mind. 
Balaam’s Scripture sometimes predicates repentance of God, but it is apparent, and not 
reply to real; an anthropormorphism— an attributing of human characteristics to 
Balak God. (20) I .. it,’ I have no authority to alter or qualify his words. 
The veracity of God. — Introduction. — Remarks on the character of Balaam, 
a Job ,xxiti. 13:/and the circumstances that led to the utterance of his prophecy. Here is—I. 
Ro. xi. 29; Tit. i.2)|4 purpose presupposed. He saw—1. Israel as the objects of the Divine pro- 
rN Le ee Ae *Y-|tection, so that all the devices of their enemies were rendered vain ; 2. Their 
: prosperity in the face of all opposition ; 3. The blessedness of their prosperity, 
4.2 xxi. the tokens of the Divine presence and power with which they were accom- 
- a Pr on 4. Ex.|panied. II. The ground of itsstability asserted. 1. God Himself is unchange- 
ix.16. | ~+‘|able; 2. He is so in His will and purpose; 8. There is no cause why God 
should alter. Inferences:—(1) The perpetual obligation of religion; (2) 
Reproof of the inconstancy of man; (3) Religion directs us where alone we 
may safely put our trust; (4) It teaches patience under God’s providences ; 
“The unchange-|(5) Here isan awful warning to sinners. 
SS risa God’s immutability.— Independent of all possible beings and events, 
eceeeary, conse-|Jehovah sits at the head of the universe, unchanged, and incapable of change, 
quence of the un-jamid all the successions tossings and tumults, by which it is agitated. When 
sara peo ne oF empires are overthrown, or angels fall; when suns are extinguished, and sys- 
ture.” — Keil. tems return to their original nothing: He is equally impassive and unmoved 
as when sparrows expire, or the hair falls from our heads. Nothing can hap- 
pen, nothing can be done beyond His expectation, or without His permission. 
Nothing can frustrate His designs, and nothing disappoint or vary His pur- 
“Longsuffering is}poses. All things, beside Him, change and fluctuate without ceasing. Events 
a virtue by waick exist and vanish. Beings rise and expire. But His own existence, the 
God suspends thoughts which He entertains, the desires which He admits, the purposes 
should ’ instantly}which He forms, are ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Throughout 
hasten to the de-ithe coming vast of eternity also, and the boundless tracts of immensity He 
pacuss the evil sees with serene complacency His own perfect purposes daily and invariably 
creature has by hisjadvancing, with a regular fulfilment, towards their absolute completion. In 
sins deserved it.’lits own place, in its own time, and in its own manner, each exists in exact 
a iets: obedience to His order, and in exact accordance with His choice; nothing 
lingers, nothing hastens; but His counsel exactly stands, and all His pleasure 
will be precisely accomplished. — Timothy Dwight. 


Balaam 21—24. (21) iniquity,; Heb. aven = vanity. perverseness, Heb. amal = 
blessed labor: 7. e. resistance of God. While Israel was somewhat iniquitous and per- 
Israel verse, not sufficiently so to inflict the punishment desired by Balak and 

Balaam. shout .. them, people rejoicing in a present God; they were 
¢ Ro.iv. 7,8 flushed with victory like a king returning in triumph from the battle. (22) 


unicorn,’ R. V., ‘the wild ox;” this is said of Israel, not of God. (28) no 
’ . . Israel,’ magical arts and soothsayings were valueless in overcoming a 
ee ae people whose strength was the Lord. according .. Jacob./ (24) rise. . 
Ps. xxii. 21, xcii/|lion,’ strong, prudent. young lion, eager, bold, furious. and. . slain, 
10. Israel shall not rest till Canaan is conquered. 

The prophecies of Balaam. — We have here —I. A declaration of the prin- 
ciples that lie at the foundation of all true national and church life. 1. The 
Unicorn, See Tris-|absence of that iniquity and perverseness which is the root and substance of 
tram, Nat. Hist.\all iniquity and perverseness, viz., the denial of God’s presence, and a refusal 
of Bib. 146 f. to submit to Him; 2. Separation from the rest of the earth (see vss. 8, 9); 3. 
The principle of order. II. The blessedness of those in whom these principles 
are realized and embodied. III. The dignity and majesty of those who are 
e Ex. vii. 10-12,/thus blessed. Every symbol of strength and vigor, of safety and security, is 
vill. 16-19; Bz. xxihere attributed to them. IV. The advantages that may be enjoyed by those 
; who are only somewhat remotely related to the people of God (see x. 29). 
There is such a thing as being blessed by being related to the blessed (vs. 9).— 
W. Roberts. 

What hath God wrought ! — Many years ago an old man might have been 
seen walking the streets of Gloucester leaning upon the arm of a younger 
friend. As they reached a certain place, ‘‘ Stop,” said the aged man; and, so 
; saying, he stood uncovered his white head, and passed some moments in silent 
2a: Pi ik prayer. That place was the site of the first Sabbath school; that venerable 
1; Ge. xlix’ 9: Re |man_was Robert Raikes, its founder. The tears rolled thick and fast down his 
v. 5; Je. 1. 43-46. [cheeks as he said to his companion, ‘‘ This is the spot on which I saw the des- 


f Ps. cexxvi. 1-3; 
xxxi. 19; xliy. 1. 


Chap. xxiv. 1—4. NUMBERS. 


titution of the children and the desecration of the Sabbath, and first asked,|The Spk. 


*Can nothing be done?’ 
God hath wrought!” 


God sufficient. — 


A voice answered, ‘Try.’ I did try; and see what 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance, 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 
—Santa Teresa’s book-mark. 
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Com. 
sugg. that perh. it 
was a lion comin 
up in his strengt 
fr. the swelling of 
Jordan that fur- 
nished B. with the 
augury he awaited, 
and so dictated the 
final similitude of 
the parable. 


25—30. (25) neither, efc., if to speak was to bless, silence would be prefer-|Balaam is 


able. (26) all, etc.,* 1 must speak, and speak as commanded. 

place, superstition attaching importance to places. 

tunity might change the mind of God. thou. . thenee, asif the standpoint 

of the seer could affect the covenant relations of God and His people. 

Peor® (cleft), a N. peak of mts. of Abarim. Jeshimon, see xxi. 20. 
uild, ec.,° sacrifices as bef., see vss. 1, 2, 14. 

The policy of indifference (vs. 25).— 1. Balak did not reflect that his curse 
could do no harm; but he feared the blessing might do some good. 
did not consider that Israel might be equally indifferent and still march for- 
ward to Canaan. III. The world or certain sections of it, still affects a lofty 
contempt for the people of God, and they pursue the even tenor of their way. 

Difference between cunning and wisdom. — Cunning differs from wisdom as 
twilight from open day. He that walks in the sunshine goes boldly forward 
by the nearest way ; he sees that, where the path is straight and even, he may 


(27) 1. -lled to th 
Balak thinks that impor- top of Peor 


(28)\a Am. ill. 48. 
(29, 80), Jos. xiii. 


20; De. 
iii. 29; iv. 49. 


Siete ae xxix. 1; xvi. 


Clericus quoting 


proceed in security, and where it is rough and crooked, he easily complies|fr, Suetonius, Cur- 


with the turns, and avoids the obstructions. 
more as he sees less; he knows there may be danger, and therefore suspects that 
he is never safe; tries every step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at every 


But the traveler in the dusk fears/tius, Gellius, etc., 


observes, ‘ ‘it was 
the opinion of the 
heathen that what 


noise, lest violence should approach him. Wisdom comprehends at once the|was not obtained 


end and the means, estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cautious, 
dent in due proportion. Cunning discovers little at a time, and has no other 
means of certainty than multiplication of stratagems and superfluity of sus- 
picion. The man of cunning always considers that he can never be too safe, 
and, therefore, always keeps himself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as he 
hopes, to the eye of rivalry or curiosity. — Johnson. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—4. (1)saw .. Israel, he was slow to see this; greed had blinded him. 
he .. times, see xxiii. 3-15. enechantments,’? auguries to determine 
the purpose of God by omens and signs in the natural world. he. . face, 
heart and mind went with that steadfast gaze. wilderness, whitened with 
the tents of Israel grouped ab. the tabernacle. (2) spirit . . him,/ a higher 
state of inspiration than the expression ‘‘God put a word into his mouth.” (8) 
parable, see xxiii. 7. man. . open, at last, to see clearly the will of God. 
{4) but . . open,’ with bodily eyes beholding the tents, etc. ; with spiritual 
vision seeing the purposes of God. 

A prophet in spite of himself.—I. What his carnal eyes saw. The lords 
who came. The king who received him. The wealth and honor awaiting 
him. II. What his opened eyes beheld. A great people living in peace as an 
organized community. The purpose of God concerning that people. 

‘‘Balaam is made the involuntary instrument of further revelations; and 
what he now utters when the Spirit of God comes upon him, is in the very 
highest style and strain of lofty inspiration. We cannot fix on any portion 
of Scripture that bears a nobler or more sustained elevation than these effusions 
poured forth by Balaam from the mountains, as he looked down on the tents 
of Israel stretched out in full and far perspective before him.”— Chalmers. 


or confi- through the 


first 
second or third 
victim, might, 
nevertheless be 


secured through a 
fourth.”’ 


Balaam’s 

eyes are 
opened 

aNu. xxiii 28; Is. 
xliv. 24-26; Ac. xvi. 


16-18; Ez. xiii 22, 
28:2 K. xix, 21-22. 


eNu. ii. 177.; iii. 88. 


if Nu. xi. 25; 18. x. 
10; xix. 20-24; 2Ch. 
XVacks 


aGe. xv. 12; Ez.i. 
28; Da. viii. 18; x. 
15 LG re eCoe -xil 
2-4; Re. i. 10-17: 
Ac, x. 9; 10. 


‘“Tt profiteth us 


nothing to be 
peaceful towards 
all men, if we be 


at war with God.”’ 
—St. Chrysostom. 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xxiv. 5—14- 


B.c. 1452. 


Balaam once 
more blesses 
Israel 


a Ge. xxvii. 27: Ps.jing and fertilizing the country. Agag? (fire, flaming). 
3; Je. xvii. 8;\favor a late authorship of the Pentateuch would cite this as a proof. 


i. 
Paw clive lone Et: 
Lign-aloes, prob. 
the fragrant wood 


of Aquilaria Agal-\cal power among the nations ; a gleam of the Messianic times, 
lochum. The wood|gge xxiii, 22. 


is used in the E 
for scentin 


g the wrath of Israel. 
dresses and rooms,|involves their own weal or woe. 


5—9. (5) goodly, in appearance, order, number; in the eye of God. (6) 
valleys .. forth, wide-reaching; fruitful. gardens. . side, cultivated, 
well situated. trees .. aloes,‘ 7. e. trees of aloe-wood. Ref. to fragrance, 
incense, sacrifice. cedar, strength, majestic beauty, durability. (7) buekets, 
all. to unfailing and Divine sources of blessing. seed . . waters, overspread- 
Commentators who 
Agag 
was the king whom Saul slew ; but it may be a generic name for all the kings 
in Amalek as Pharaoh was in Egypt. exalted,° Israel to bec. a great politi- 
(8) unicorn,? 
(9) who . . up ?¢ 7. e. none shall have the temerity to provoke 
blessed,’ efc., the relation of men to God’s people 
Here Jehovah puts the same words into the 


is given as a cor-|mouth of Balaam that many years before Isaac used in his benediction upon 


dialin fainting or 
epileptic fits ; also 
used in embalm- 


ing. Jo. xix 39,/Christian a tree, Ps. i. 8. 2. The Star. 


Jacob, and which Jehovah himself spoke to Abraham. 
Hints for teachers. —1. The Church a beautiful garden, Num. xxiv. 6. The 
The polar star guiding over the sea of 


40; cf Ps. xiv. &} life. 


Pr. vii. 17; Song 
iv. 14 
b1S xv. 82, 33. 


4-8, 15- 
CE DORP IS SS Spam) Pat 
Ch xiv. 2; Da. ii. 
44; Is. ix. 6.7; Lu 
i 31-88; Ac y. 30- 
31. 


ad Nu. xiv. 9; Ps. 
ii. 4-12; cx. 2; xlv. 
531 Co, xv. 25. 


eGe. xlix. 9; Re. 
v. 5 


c Ge. xvii, 


f Ge. xii. 3; xxvii. 
23, 29; xxii. 17, 18. 


“Speech is divine, 
but silence Deity. 
As sleep in life, 
and dreams_ in 
sleep, is truth in 
dreams to man.” 
Bailey. 


Balak 
threatens 
Balaam and is 


counseled 

g Ez. xxi. 14, 17; 
Prov. xiv. 16. 
h De xxiii. 4, 5; 
Jos “xxiy. 9, 10); 
Ne xiii. 2. 
4 Ma. xxiv. 25; Nu. 
xxii. 1%; Jude 11. 
7 D+. ii 3, x 14. 
k *Balaam’s view 
stretches into the 
distvit future, far 


beyomd David. 
iis aspirations 
b-eone, in a wide 
seuse, Messianic; 
they long for and 
foretell v glorious 
time of conquest, 
of wh David's 
wis but the pre- 
lude ’’— Davidson. 


8. Sceptre and Star Divine, 
Who in Thine inmost shrine 
Hast made us worshipers. O claim Thine own. 
More than Thy seers we know — 
O teach our love to grow 
Up to Thy heavenly light, and reap what Thou hast sown, 
— Keble. 


4. H. Kirke White’s ‘“‘Star of Bethlehem.” 5. Sceptre. Compare with Queen 
Esther’s approach to the king, Esther iv. 11, v. 1-4. 

The lign- aloe. — Gabriel Sionita, a learned Syrian Maronite, thus describes the 
cedars of Mount Lebanon, which he had examined on the spot. ‘‘ The cedar- 
tree grows on the most elevated part of the mountain ; is taller than the pine, 
and so thick that five men together could scarce fathom one. It shoots out its 
branches at ten or twelve feet from the ground; they are large, and distant 
from each other, and are perpetually green. The cedar distils a kind of gum, 
to which different effects are attributed. The wood of .it is of a brown color, 
very solid, and incorruptible if preserved from wet ; it bears a small apple, like 
that of the pine.” Maundrell, who visited Mount Libanus in 1697, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the cedars still growing there: ‘‘ These noble trees grow 
among the snow, near the highest part of Lebanon, and are remarkable, as 
well for their own age and largeness, as for those frequent allusions to them 
in the Word of God. Some of them are very old, and of a prodigious bulk ; 
others younger, and of asmaller size. Of the former I could reckon only 
sixteen, but the latter are very numerous. I measured one of the largest, and 
found it twelve yards and six inches in girth, and yet sound ; and thirty- 


seven yards in the spread of its branches. At about five or six yards from 
the ground it was divided into five limbs, each of which was equal to a great 
tree.” 


10—14. (10) and . . together, in token of great rage.g The clapping of 
hands, which with us isa mark of approval, was in those days a mark of 
disapproval. altogether,’ without qualification. (11). flee . . place, 
anxious to be rid of the seer that he was once desirous to propitiate. th sie 


‘honour, ‘‘ the irony with wh. Balak scoffs at B.’s confidence in Jehovah is 


unmistakable.” He would say, ‘‘ You have a queer sort of a God, who deprives 
his servant of such honor as you might have had.” (12, 13) and, etc.,' B. 
reminds Balak of what he had said at the first. Had he been permitted to 
follow his own desires he would have helped him, but he was under the con- 
straint of Jehovah. (14) I... people, I will return as you desire. what. . 
days,’ supposed by many to ref. to times of the Messiah. 

An Assyrian Machiavelli (vs. 14).— For key to this advice, see Re. ii. 14. I. 
The nature of the advice given by Balaam. Balak was to corrupt a people 
The next chap. further explains it. IT, 


whom he could not hope to conquer. 
The reason of it. Balaam saw that the strength of Israel lay in their alliance 
with God ; and that this, though conditioned on a covenant relation, might 


be affected by their moral character. III. The motive of it. The desire to 


appease the king, and secure worldly wealth and honor. 


Chap. xxiv. 15—25. NUMBERS. 
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15—19. (15, 16) see xxiv. 3,4. (17) I shall see, FR. V., ‘‘I see him.” now, 
lit. though he be not now. I shall behold, &. V., ‘‘I behold him.” star,’ 
the star in scripture is often used to indicate a ‘‘ brilliant” personage. 
sceptre, zt. e¢. kingly office. all .. Sheth, lit. all the sons of confusion. 
(18) Seir,’ anc. name of mts. of Moab. for his enemies, R. V., ‘‘ which 
were his enemies.” 

Balaam’s prophecy.— Every candid interpreter of prophecy will confess 
that this prediction could not be understood at the first, as afterwards, when 
the accomplishment of it in the mission of Christ supplied its interpretation ; 
nor could it direct men’s ideas, either as to the character of the person whom 
it foretold, or the nature of his mission, so strongly, when it stood by itself, as 
when supported by other predictions relating, or seeming to relate, to the 
same general subject. But yet it was a vivid prophecy, and adapted to keep 
men’s minds and hopes intent, and prepare them for something beyond the 
law, and that of no small importance, since it was to be ushered in by a per- 
son of a remote advent, whose symbols, a star and a sceptre, imported most 
naturally the display of some new revelation, and a dominion combined with 
it.— Davison on Prophecy. Renwick the martyr.— Mr. Renwick, the last of 
the Scottish martyrs, speaking of his sufferings for conscience sake, says, 
«Enemies think themselves satisfied that we are put to wander in mosses, 
and upon mountains ; but even amidst the storms of these last two nights, I 
cannot express what sweet times I have had, when I had no covering but the 
dark curtains of night. Yea, in the silent watch, my mind was led out to 
admire the deep and inexpressible ocean of joy, wherein the whole family of 
heaven swim. Each star led me to wonder what He must be, who is the Star 
of Jacob, of whom all stars borrow their shining.” 


20—22. (20) Amalek . . nations,? ‘“‘The pride of Amalek is rebuked, 
because they claimed superiority for themselves over other nations, and this 
on the score of their antiquity, as if they had been created together with the 
sun and moon. There is a pointed comparison between this noble origin, and 
the slaughter which awaited them at their end.”— Calvin. (21) nest.. 
rocks, there is here a play upon words; the Heb. word Ken, Kenite, is also 
the word for nest. If they were the Canaanitish Kenites, they probably made 
their abode in some strong mountain fastness. (22) Asshur, the Assyrian 
imperial power. 

The destruction of heathendom. — We have here—I. Three typical nations 
— Amalek, Kenites, Asshur ; chief of nations, strong in situation, etc. II. 
The agents of their destruction. One destroys the other, and is presently 
destroyed himself. 


B.C. 1452. 


Balaam’s 
prophecy 
concerning 
Israel 


a@ Job xix. 25-27; 
Re. i, 7. 


b Ma. xiii. 15, 16; 
Re. vi. 13-17 ; Ma. 
ti. 2; Re. xxii. 16; 
Ge. xlix. 10; Lu. 
Xxiv, 27. 


Cc Gene SxxviceG; 
De. ji. 15 2S. viii. 
14; 1 Ch. xviii. 12, 
18; Ps. lx. 8-12; 
Ez. xxv. 12-14; Is. 
Ixiii. 1-4. 


“Astar is so nat. 
an image and 
symbol of im- 
perial greatness 
and splendor, that 
t has been em- 
ployed in this 
sense jin almost 
every nation.”— 
Hengstenberg. 


his prophecy 
concerning 
Amalek, etc. 


d Ex. xvii. 14-16. 


On va. 22. ‘The 
words are not as 
they appear in A. 
V., a prediction of 
evil to the Kenites, 
but a promise, on 
the contrary, of 
safety to be long 


Periodic changes in nations. — Nations seem to have their periods like the 
year. Neither in civilization nor in Christian elements do they seem to mount 
up with a steady growth. They move, rather, as it were, in spirals. They 
often return as if falling back, and yet their progress, on the whole, is 
onward. There are times of struggle, of darkness, and of disaster in the his- 
tory of every nation. And we have had our hours in this nation, young as we 
are, of apathy, of winter. But, God be thanked, though it be this blowing, 
blustering March of our affairs, the winter has gone, the spring has come, 
and the sound of birds is in the air. Summer is not yet. Now is the time 
for sowing seeds; now is a time of expectation. The past — let it not be for- 
gotten; but let us not take our lessons of joy from that. The autumn is 
ended, the winter is gone, the spring has come, and virtue, religion, justice, 
liberty, truth, and the freedom that truth gives to its children, are ours. — 
Beecher. 


23—25. (23) when. . this,‘ the seer beholds a judgnient, in the dist. 
future, falling upon his own people. In those awful days when i" dgment 
goes forth who shall be able to stand. (24) Chittim,* Cyprians, prob. used to 
represent that unknown west, fr. whence the conquerors of the east should 
come. Eber, the posterity of Shem. (25) went .. place, if Balaam went 
home, he must have returned again, as he was slain in the Midianite camp. 
The better understanding is that ‘‘he proposed to return home.” 

The parting of the plotters (vs. 25). —1. They parted dissatisfied with each 
other. II. They parted to take different paths — Balak to follow the advice 
given ; Balaam to be tortured by remorse, to be execrated by the good, to die 
on the field of battle. III. They parted to meet again at the Judgment day 


and receive the reward of their doings. 


continued.’’—Spk. 
Com. 


Balaam re- 
turns to his 
own place 


eJe. ix. 1; Le.i. 
16. 


. 


fGe. x. 4; Da. xi. 


30; Ge. x. 
Ws So RG 


21-25 ; 


‘*Look not mourn- 
fully into thepast, 
—it comes not 
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back again; wisely 
improve the pres- 
ent, —it is thine; 
go forth to meet 
the shadowy fu- 
ture without fear 
and with a manly 
heart.” — Longfel- 
low. 


Israel is 
seduced by 
Moab 


a Nu. xxxiii. 49; 
Jos, ii. 1. 


b Ps. xvi. 4. 


c De. iv. 3; Jos. 
XXi1. 17% Ps. cvi. 28; 
29; Hos. ix. 10. 


d De. xxi. 22, 23. 


e Ge. xvii. 21, 25; 
Ex. xxxii. 27; De 
xiii. 6-15; Ma. x. 37. 


Ff ‘‘ This command 
of Moses to the 
judges was not car- 
ried out, however, 
bec. the matter 
took adif. turn.” 
— Keil. 


the zeal of 
Phinehas 


g Joel ii. 17. 


h Ps. evi. 80; De. 
iv. 8; Nu. xxxi. 16. 


41Co. x. 8. 


‘Every man is to 
be a Phinehas to 
himself, and to 
mortify, and kill 
his own sinful 
affections and 
lusts, and then the 
plague of God’s 
wrath will cease.”’ 
—Bp. Andrews. 


those whose ruin they sought. 


Knowledge of future ill events. — We may add, concerning ill events, it 1s 
not only needless to foreknow them, but better to be ignorant. Think what 
a case we were in had we the prospect lying distinctly before us of all the 
evils that shall befall us through our whole life. ‘‘ Such a day I shall have a 
terrible fit of the colic or the stone; such a day my house will be burnt, or 
I shall be undone, and reduced to beggary ; and such a day my husband, wife, 
or this or that pleasant child, will die ; at such a time I shall break a bone, or 
be in prison,” etc. Were this knowledge a felicity? Divine mercy in these 
respects keeps us ignorant. — J. Howe. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


-1—5. (1) Shittim: (acacias), verdant valley with acacia trees on E. side of 
Jordan. began .. Moab, not the whole body of people, but a portion who 
afterwards were visited with punishment. Plainly instigated by Balaam (see 
Rev. ii. 14). (2) they ealled, the verb is in the feminine, showing that it was 
the women who celtedt bowed . . gods,’ strange women led to strange 
gods. (3) Baal-Peor: (lord of the opening). (4) heads, chiefs, they were 
responsible for the sin; if they did not actually commit it, they countenanced 
it (see vs. 14). hang .. sun,? not so much for the sake of publicity, but to 
show that the victims were devoted to the wrath of God. (5) slay . . men,¢ 
i. e. such of the evil-doers as belonged to his jurisdiction. / 

A lesson for libertines (vs. 3). —The just anger of the Holy One. I. What 
caused it? II. How was it manifested? III. What it teaches us. 

Losing modesty. — Shame at first is a restraint to sinners, but that too soon 
wears off; and when any have lost their innocence, then modesty will not be 
long after: for impudence then comes on with vice, and grows up with it, and 
especially great crimes make persons shameless; and those who, after a course 
of sin, have the heart to do bad things, seldom want the face to bear them out. 
— Seragg. 


6—9. (6) behold, even when the anger of God was known. one. . Israel, 
see vs. 14. in .. Moses, unblushingly, defiantly. weeping,’ mourning bec. 
of Divine wrath and impending punishment. (7) Phinehas, only son of 
Eleazar, and his probable successor. javelin, spear. (8) and. . through,* 
caught and killed them in the act. (9) were . . thousand, St. Paul said 
23,000:* he prob. foll. the trad. wh. deducted 1,000 for those slain by hands of 
their brethren. — Spk. Com. 

The doom of seducers. —I. Their sin. 
way of holiness. IJ. Their punishment. 1. Ordered of God; 2. Inflicted by 
Ill. Their testimony to all ages. Hearken to 
the voice of wailing from the barren and depopulated wastes of Moab. 

I think I could give my own life, if called to do so, for the cause of Christ 
and the welfare of men. Why, then, should I hesitate to denounce anything 
that is opposed to the cause of Christ? Why should I hesitate to inveigh 
against anything, however sacred it may be to others, which is injurious to 
the welfare of men? J will not fear to condemn any organization, or any 
institution, that seems to me to stand in the way of God’s glory or man’s 
redemption. It is not personal bitterness that leads me to use severity. It is 


They had tempted others from the 


for men, and not against men, that I am inflamed and aroused. And my 


‘‘Zeal and discre-|indignation is strong just in proportion as those for whom it is called out are 


tion united to- 
gether are like the 
two lions which 
supported the 
throne of Solomon, 
and he which hath 
them both is like 
Moses for mildness, 
and like Phinehas 
for his service; 
therefore, as wine 
is tempered with 
water, so let dis- 
cretion temper 
zeal."—Henry 
Smith. 


weak and unable to defend themselves. — Beecher. Zeal. —The word ‘‘ zeal” 
is used indiscriminately in Scripture in order to denote a strong feeling of the 
mind, whether bent upon evil design, or on cultivating the things which are 
of good report and lovely. Hence in the 17th verse of the 5th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, we read that ‘‘the high priest and they that were with 
him were filled with envy,” — with zeal, asit is in the original ; while in the 
Book of Numbers, Phinehas is commended for the zeal with which he rose up 
against those who had violated the law of the Lord: and when once, just 
once, in the Redeemer’s incarnate life, His disciples saw His holy indignation 
burn as the merchandise was scattered and the baffled money-changers driven 
from the temple they had profaned, they remembered the place where it is 
written — ‘‘ The zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me up.” — Punshon. 


@hnap. xxvi. 1-4. NUMBERS. 
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10—15. (10, 11) Phinehas, etc.,* he risked his own life for the honor of 
God. (12) my. . peace,’ * The assurance of peace with God is appropri- 
ately bestowed on the man who had regained this peace for others.” — Spk. 
Com. (13) even .. priesthood, to the captivity’ (save time of Eli) ¢ the 
yee was in the line of P.,* and aft. the captiv. Ezra restored it.’ (14) 

imri (celebrated in song). Salu (weighed). prinee, etc., hence his sin and 

unishment, and zeal of Phinehas the more conspicuous. (15) Cozbi (lying). 
bur (rock), aft. slain by the Israelites. 

The zeal of Phinehas. — Consider —I. The nature of a godly zeal. It is a 
holy ardor for the honor of God. It expresses itself in—1. Grief that He 
should be dishonored ; 2. Holy indignation against such as dishonor Him; 3. 
A desire of removing the disgrace brought upon His cause. II. The accepta- 
bleness of such a principle to God. — R. Cecil. 

Holy earnestness. — Do we want examples of holy earnestness— earnest- 
ness calmly surveying the path of duty, and then, with the full knowledge of 


all its roughnesses, difficulties, and trials, cheerfully hastening along it? 


B. o. 1452. 


God rewards 
Phinehas 


a Pa, evi. 31. 
b Ep. ii. 18, 14; He. 
ii. 17, 


¢1 Ch. vi. 4-15. 


ad Who was of the 
line of Ithamar. 


e18. xxii. 18-23; 1 
Kein 215) cf 16Ch: 
vi. 4. 


/f Ez. vii. 1, 5. 


Turning over the pages of the Old Testament, we light on the name of a Noah : 
—an i braliacn —a Moses — a David — a Hezekiah — an Elijah — and a Daniel, hes ce Saat 
all of whom, in their day, wrought deeds of godly prowess in the service of 

their Lord. Then coming to the New Testament, among many others of lesser 

note, we find one pre-eminent example of burning zeal, in that man of unri-|« The nist. of the 
valed piety and unprecedented labors, the Apostle Paul. What earnestness was|sin and punish- 
his! How it made him smile at reproach, scorn suffering, and welcome death ! mew of nom 3 
But oh! even his name is eclipsed by that of another — the God-man Jesus.|ininuteness By the 
He only could say of all that ever lived, ‘‘The zeal of Thine house hath eaten|sac. histn. as_ to 


Me up 
Beloved friends, here, then, are our models. 


My earnestness has preyed upon My vitals like a consuming flame!” oo ‘ the Peter 
Christ first — after Him, those|i4iue bien! be 


but 


who come nearest to Him. —C. M. Merry. Mr. Andrew Melville, Professor|has also a spiritual 
of Divinity at St. Andrews in the reign of James VI., was a very bold and|meaning. Words- 
zealous man for the cause of God and truth. When some of his more moder- eo Nee Whe. 


ate brethren blamed him for being too hot and fiery, he was wont to reply,lof a corrupt 


‘«If you see my fire go downwards, set your foot upon it, and put it out; but 
if it go upward, let it return to its own place.” 


16—18. (16, 17) vex... them,’7. e.. “treat them as enemies ;” the Mid- 
ianites were prob. the chief offenders bec. their sin was more deliberate than 
that of Moab. In the case of Moab the women followed their individual pas- 
sions; in the case of Midian there was a conspiracy to corrupt Israel. (18) 
wherewith.’ : 

Retribution. -— At Larida, Spain, the banker, José Nunez, had two strong- 
rooms, one of which was only had recourse to when any heavy payments 
in gold had to be made. Originally there were two keys, but some time ago 
one was lost. A few days back a necessity arose to visit this safe, when the 
cashier found a key in the lock. He informed his employer, and they opened 
the door, and found the corpse of a man formerly employed in the bank. He 
had probably stolen the key, and visited the depository with the intention of 
robbery. but the door had accidentally closed, and as it fastened with a spring 
he had died miserably in the midst of the wealth he had desired. — Guardian. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—4. (1) and. . plague, theslaughter of the 24,000 to be remembered in 
considering the numbers. Eleazar, his father, Aaron, took the census bef./ 
(2) sum, efc., same principle adopted as bef. The object of this census was 
perh. with a view to the istribution of the inheritance so soon to take place 
in Canaan. (3) the.. Moab, Heb. Arboth Moab: steppes of Moab : prob. fr. 


Dead Sea to Jabbok. 


church,” 


Israel 
commanded 
to vex Moab 


h **In order that 
the practical zeal 
of Phinehas ag. 
sin, by wh. expia- 
tion had been made 
forthe guilt, might 
be adopted by all 
the nation.” — 
Baumgarten. 


4 Ro. fi. 14. 


the census of 


Israel at 

Moab 

j Nu. fi. 3; Ex. 
xxx. 12-16. 

“The existence of 
war always im- 


The warriors of Israel (vs. 2).—1I. Who were they? All that were able to go ie MAOH oe 


to war in Israel. 


certain age. All over twenty. Every man was to be a fighting-man. 


II. How many were there? As many as there were of alts 


arties fo 


cerned.’’— Hall. 
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v8.1. ‘* These words 
serve to show ap- 
proximately the 
date at wh. the 
census was taken, 
and iutimate the 


reason for thel} Reuben............ 46,500 | 48,780 | Ephraim.......... 40,500 | 82,500 

great decreen® in| 'Simeon .:.......-- 59,300 | 22,200 | Manasseh ......... 82,200 | 52,700 

SSURAE: Bae SILGNOL. oes CPA: 45,650 | 40,500 | Benjamin...... 35,400 | 45,600 

taken place in cer-|| Judah ............ 74,600-) 76,500 | Dan... ........085 62,700 | 64,400 

tain tribes.” —Spk.|| Tssachar ...... -- 54,400 | 64,300 | Asher............. 41,500 | 53,400 

ce WepMun lh. 08: 57,400 | 60,500 | Naphtali’.:. 6. 2.20. 53,400 | 45,400 
Force is at best 


ged _ Hemel 
n arighteous| ~ : - : 
vause, God only| Analysis of above.— Seven tribes had ea. an increase; five, a decrease. 


helps when man|Targest increase, 20,500 (Manasseh) ; largest decrease, 37,100 (Simeon). Gross 
can help no more."\increase, 59,000. Gross decrease, 61,020. Total decrease, 1,820. 


Reuben 5—11. (5, 6) the . . Reuben, see on Ex. vi. 14. (7) numbered, decrease 
numbered of 2,770. (8) Eliab, see xvi. 1,12. (9, 10) Nemuel or Jemuel+ (day of God). 
Dathan, etc., seexvi. (11) the... not,’ at the time their father perished at 
a Ge. xlvi.10. {the door of the tab. 
b Ex. vi. 24: 1Ch,| . Punishment is inevitable. — The pea contains the vine and the flower and 
visor.” ‘Ithe pod inembryo; and I am sure, when I plant it, that it will produce them, 
a and nothing else. Now, every action of our lives is embryonic, and, accord- 
Kothon e ike as’ |ing as it is right or wrong, it will surely bring forth the sweet flowers of joy, 
when he has fallenjor the poison-fruits of sorrow. Such is the constitution of this world ; and 
to help him up|the Bible assures us that the next world only carries it forward. Here and 
again; when he is|hereafter, ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”— Beecher. The 
to cure him; when destruction of Korah.— There is certainly a discrepancy between this text 
he hath broken ajand the narrative of the 16th chapter, and more particularly Ps. cvi. 17, from 
bone, to help tolwhich, as well as from the reason of the thing, it would appear that as 
out of the way, to\Dathan and Abiram were swallowed up with the other Reubenites, so 
put him into it;/Korah was consumed with the Levites who burned incense with him. 
when he is fallen/There can be little doubt that the Hebrew text of the passage under consider- 
ah him out;|ation was originally in accordance with this, since we learn from Clement, 
when he had con-\Ignatius, and Eusebius, that the LXX, in their time agreed with the Sam- 
Morten acest de aritan text, which has no doubt preserved the genuine reading. It is as 
M. Henry. [follows :—‘‘ And the earth swallowed them up, what time that company 
: died ; and the fire devoured Korah, with the two hundred and fifty men, who 
becamea sign. — Carpenter.” 


Simeon and 12—18. (12, 18) sons. . families, see Ex. vi. 15. (14) these, etc., decrease 
Gad num- of 37,100. This large decrease due to their sin ‘‘in the matter of Peor.” 
bered Zimri was a prince in the house of Simeon, and prob. led many of his fol- 


lowers astray. (15-17) the . . families, see Ge. xlvi. 16. (18) numbered, 
; decrease, 5,150. 
“A good man ie| Zhe stream of humanity. — Doubtless, if we could stand—as so many 
like the day, en-|brave hearts have striven to do— beside the fount of the Nile, it would be 
lightening a helhard to think that little trickling stream was actually the same as the great 
ae weccding te river of Egypt, and that it should grow and swell deeper and stronger, 
a region of more|receiving the floods of heaven and the tribute of earth, till at last it should 
constant purity.!roll in resistless seas of water, bearing fertility and blessing over all the land. 
os ae night,|Hardly could we bring ourselves to call that poor weak rill the Nile? But 
dark and scatter-/before one Eye at least in the universe the feeble spring and the mighty river 
ing fears and un-lare one. He sees it all mapped out from its source in weakness to its end in 
eaeur eulon tect power. And can we never rise high enough into the upper air of thought 
beneath.” — Fell-|to see like Him our human fellow-rivers, not only in their feeble struggles 
tham. through the rocks and stones in their path, but as they shall be hereafter, 
far away, perhaps a thousand vears to come, down cataracts of death, and 
past long deserts of unknown worlds—but as they shall surely be at last, 
each flowing on, a majestic benediction through the universe, reflecting on 
His ever-swelling bosom the infinite glory of God — Miss Cobbe. 


Judah 19—22. (19-21) the . Judah, see Ge. xlvi. 12. (22) numbered, increase 
numbered 1,900. 


Mere names. — You must have already noticed that this chapter is as true 


: 
} 
) 
f 
f 
; 
; 
} 
: 
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as any chapter in human history, especially as it shows so clearly what we 
ourselves have found out, that the most of people are extremely uninteresting. 
They are names and nothing more. They are producers and consumers, ten- 
ants and taxpayers, and that is all; they are without wit, music, piquancy, 
enterprise, or keenness of sympathy. They listen to your best anecdotes, and 
say, ‘'’m;” they hear of Livingstone with a shudder; they suppose there 
must be a great noise at Niagara.» Such people were Seth and Enos, Mahala- 
leel and Jared; respectable, quiet, Roading said ‘‘Good night” to one 
another regularly, and remarked briefly upon the weather and died. Just 
what many now-a-days seem todo. Put down on paper everything that has 

assed between you and some people, and you will find how very little paper 
is needed. Now I want to show you that such people are often unjustly esti- 
mated, and toremind you that if all stars were of the same size the sky 
would look very odd, much like a vast chess-board with circles instead of 
squares. — Joseph Parker. 


23—27. (23, 24) of . . Issacher, see Ge. xlvi. 18. (25) numbered, increase 

(26) of . . Zebulun, see Ge. xlvi. 14. (27) numbered, increase 
,100. 

Unwritten heroism. — The best part cf human history is never written at 
all. Family life, patient service, quiet endurance, the training of children, 
the resistance of temptation — these things are never mentioned by the his- 
torian. The man who burns down an abbey or a minster is immortalized in 
history ; the poor house-wife who makes a pound go as far as thirty shillings, 
and pinches herself that she may give her boy a quarter’s more schooling, is 
not known even to have lived. Guy Fawkes is known all over the world; 
but your honest father, who has given you a good example and a good train- 
ing, is hardly known six doors away from his own residence, If we remem- 
ber these things we shall mitigate the contempt with which we are apt to 
speak of so-called nobodies, Because we admire brilliance we need not 
despise usefulness. When your little child is ill, he needs kindness more 
than genius, and it will be of small service to him if his mother is 
good at epigrams, but bad at wringing out a wet cloth for his burning 
brow. — Joseph Parker. 


28—34. (28) the. . Joseph, see Ge. xlviii. 1. (29) Machir, Ge. 1. 23. 
Gilead? (hard, rough), grandfa. of Zelophehad. His mo. or grandmo. was 
an Aramite; hence, prob. his name. (30) Jeezer, contr. fr. Abiezer (father of 
help). Gideon desc. fr. him. Helek (portion). (81) Asriel (vow of God). 
Shechem (the shoulder-blade). (32) Shemida (fame of wisdom). Hepher 
(a pit or well). (33) Zelophehad (? firstborn). had .. daughters, hence 
the laws relating to heiresses were made.’ Mahlah (disease). Noah (motion). 
Hoglah (partridge). Mileah (queen or counsel). Tirzah (delight). (84) 
numbered, increase 20,500. 

Worldly fame.—It is wonderful how oddly and whimsically fame is 
gained: Methuselah is famed because he was the oldest man, and Samson 
because he was the strongest man; another is known because he can walk 
upon a tight rope, and another because he can swim across a channel. If it 
were in my power to preach the most splendid sermon ever uttered by mortal 
lips, not a newspaper in the world would take the slightest notice of it; but 
if I put up an umbrella in the pulpit or tore the pulpit Bible in two, many a 
paragraph would report the eccentricity. A splendid sermon would be 
thought of as interesting only to the few, but an act of folly would be regarded 
as of universalinterest. Thus it is (though it may not seem so) that things 
get into history. Robertson, of Brighton, was hardly known in his own town 
during his life-time, whereas another clergyman in Brighton dressed himself 
in a coat of many colors, and made quite a figure in the principal newspapers. 
Any man living can have a world-wide notoriety to-morrow, can have his 
name telegraphed throughout the whole range of civilization, and be the sub- 
ject of editorial comment throughout Christendom. Shoot any member of 
the royal family, and see if this be not so. Everybody knows that Methuselah 
lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years, but nobody knows that but for you 
two orphan boys would never have had a chance in life. 
really world-wide name, known inslums and garrets, backwoods, steamboats, 
thoroughfares and palaces, who did not in some way get it through “ con- 
temptible speech.” — Joseph Parker. 


28 
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‘““Man is so great 
that his greatness 
appears even in his 
knowing himself 
o be miserable. 
It is true that to 
know our misery 
is to be miserable; 
but itis also great 
to know our mis- 
ery. Thus his great- 
ness is shown by his 
miseries. They 
are the miseries of 
a prince, the mise- 
ries of a king de- 
throned.””—Pascal. 


Issachar 
numbered 


“Tt is always in- 
cumbent upon us 
to learn how to 
regulate our con- 
duct for each day, 
and those days 
which are to come; 
we are under obli- 
gation tu preserve 
our virtue invar- 
iably on the alert, 
‘urging us to new 
actions; and we 
are equally bound 
to recollect our 
faults, and to 
repent of them.”’ 
— Silvio Pellico. 


Joseph 
numbered 


a Nu. xxvii. 135 
xxxvi.1; Jos. xvii. 
1, 3; 1 Ch. ii, 21- 
23; vii. 14, 17. 


b Nu. xxvii. 1; 
xxxvi. 2-11; Jos. 
xvii. 3; 1 Ch. vii. 
5. 


‘* Men's lives 
should be like the 
day, more beauti- 
ful in the evening; 
or like the sum- 
mer, aglow with 
promise; and the 
autuinn, rich 
with the golden 
sheaves, where 


No preacher has a+ 


good works and 
deeds have ripened 
on the field.” 


‘*Mankind in the 
gross is a gaping 
monster, that 
loves to be de- 
ceived, and has 
seldom been dis- 
app ointed.’— 


Mackenzie. 
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B. ©. 1452. 85—41. (85) Shuthelah ¢ (noise of breaking). Beecher (first-born, or young 
rahe camel). Tahan (camp, station). (86) Eran (watchful). (37) numbered, 
Ephraim and [goorease, 3,000. (38) Bela (destruction). Ashbel (? determination of God). 
Benjamin Ahiram (brother of the high), or Ehi.e (39) Shupham (? serpent), also 
pel Nas ee Muppim. Hupham (?coastman), also Huppim.: (40) Ard (fugitive). 
Sue Se * |Naaman (pleasantness). (41) numbered, increase, 10,200. | f 
‘“What a piece| Harthly possessions.— Earthly inheritances are but of brief continuance. 


of work is man '!The possession of them is limited and uncertain. To every one they are but 
How noble in 


reason: how in-(at most for term of life. As one of the kings of Spain answered to one of his 
fluite in faculties courtiers, who, thinking to please his master, wished that kings were 
in form and mov-limmortal: “If that had been,” said he, ‘‘I should never have reigned.”— 


g, how s 5 
wey admirable? |Leighton, 
Shakespeare. ; 3 ; 
Dan and _42—47, (42) Shuham (? pit-digger), also Hushim.* (43) numbered, 
Renee. increase 1,700. (44-46) of .. Asher, see Ge. xlvi. 17. (47) numbered, 
ered increase 11,900. 
ie Gal xivic on The dignity of man. — 


Thou hast a mind ; intellect wingeth thee to heaven, 
Tendeth thy state on earth. and by it thou divest down to hell ; 


“Man is a jewellThou hast measured the belt of Saturn, thou hast weighed the moons of 
robbed of its pre- Jupiter 

cious. stone, with Pp , ; 

only the ‘costly}And seen, by reason’s eye, the centre of the globe ; 

setting left; and|/Subtly hast thou numbered by billions the leagues between sun and sun, 
even of that we) 4nd noted in thy book the coming of their shadows’: é 

‘How is the gold] With marvelous unerring truth thou knowest to an inch, and to an instant, 


become dim, and/The when and the where of the comet’s path that shall seem torush by at thy 


the most fine gold 
changed !’’’ 


Naphtali 
numbered 


ad Nu. i. 4446. 


“Tt is a favorite 
speculation of 
mine, that if 
spared to sixty, 
we then enter on 
the seventh decade 
of human life; and 
that this, if pos- 
sible, should be 
turned into the 
Sabbath 
earthly _pilgrim- 
age and spent 
sabbatically, as if 
on the shores of an 
eternal world, or 
in the outer courts, 


of our 


as it were, of the 
temple that is 
above, the taber- 
nacle in heaven.” 
— Chalmers. 


the division 
of the land 
anticipated 


e Jos. xi. 23; Nu. 
peas 54; xxxiv. 


Sf Jos. xiv. 2; xviii. 
a Xin O} er. Vi 


“The greatest 
truths are the 


command ; 
Arise, thou king of mind, and survey thy dignity !— Tupper. 


48—51. (48, 49) of . . Naphtali, see Ge. xlvi. 24. (50) numbered, decrease 
8,000. (51) numbered, being 1,820 less than the census return at Sinai.¢ 

True manhood among the poor.— More true greatness comes from the cot- 
tage than the palace. Socrates worked with his father as a statuary ; and 
with chisel in hand had learned to touch the stone into a figure ere he knew 
how to reason with philosophers inthe schools. Luther came up from the dark 
deep mines at Mansfield to be the head and the leader of a movement only 
second in importance to the introduction of Christianity. Richardson, in the 
humble capacity of a printer’s apprentice, was wont to buy his awn candle, 
that his master might not be defrauded, and steal an hour from sleep to 
improve his mind and lay the foundation for future literary fame. The 
author of Lorenzo de Medici, surrounded by the dry dust of a lawyer’s office, 
and with nothing more than the rudiments of a common education, rose to 
the highest eminence ; while Morrison, the Chinese scholar and missionary, 
labored at the trade of a last and boot-maker, and kept his lamp from being 
blown out by so placing a volume of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, as at 
once to guard the flame, and make it easy for him to lay up its contents in 
his mind and memory. Genius and greatness are the property of no one 
class. Heaven bestows His gifts according to His own will, but that will is 
supremely gracious to every order and every rank. While a Moses is taken 
from the court of Pharaoh, an Elisha is found following the plough: there isa 
David tending sheep, as well as a Daniel mingling with princes. If Milton is 
qualified to be the secretary of the Protector of England, at a crisis in Eng- 
land’s history, Bunyan is Divinely taught to be the guide and the counselor 
of his race on their way to glory. — Robert Ferguson. 


52—56. (52, 53) for. . names, i. e. the area allotted was to be acc. to the 
number of the tribe. (54) numbered,’ hence some would receive much less 
than if they had marched in fr, Sinai—Simeon for example. (55) land.. 
lot,’ eatent settled by number; situation by lot. (56) lot, employed to 
ascertain the Divine will or to avoid the suspicion of favoritism. 

The lordship of man— Scripture is no story of the material universe. A 
single chapter is sufficient to tell us that ‘‘God made the heavens and the 
earth.” Man is the central figure there; or, to speak more truly, the only 
figure; all which is there besides serves but as a background for him. He is 


not one part of the furniture of this planet, not the highest merely in the 
scale of its creatures, but the lord of all; sun, moon, and stars, and all the 
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visible creation, borrowing all their worth and their significance from the 
relations where they stand to him. Such he appears there in the ideal worth 
and dignity of his unfallen condition; and even now, when only a broken 
fragment of the sceptre with which once he ruled the world remains in his 
hand, such he is commanded to regard himself still.— Abp. Trench. 


57—62. (57) they... families,* see Ge. xlvi. 11. The Levites were num- 
bered apart bec. they were to have no inheritance, altho. they were to have 
48 cities and their suburbs for habitations. (58) these. . Levites, see Ex. vi. 
16-19. (59) the .. wife,’ see Ex. vi. 20. (60) unto.. born, see Ex. vi. 23. 
(61) and. . died,° see Le. x. 1, 2. (62) numbered, an increase of 1,000.¢ 
because . . Israel,« see Nu. xviii. 20-24. 

The destiny of man.—I cannot believe that earth is man’s abiding place. 
It can’t be that our life is cast up by the ocean or eternity to float a moment 
upon its waves and then sink into nothingness! Else why is it that the 
glorious aspirations, which leap like angels from the temple of our heart, 
are forever wandering about unsatisfied? Why is that the rainbow and 
clouds come over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off and 
leave us to muse upon their favored loveliness? Why is it that the stars, who 
hold their festival around the midnight throne, are set above the grasp of our 
limited faculties, forever mocking us with their unapproachable glory? And, 
finally, why is that bright forms of human beauty are presented to our 
view, and then taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of our affection 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our hearts? Weare born for a higher 
destiny than that of earth; there is a realm where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will be spread before us like islands that slumber on the 
ocean—and where the beings that pass before us like shadows will stay in 
our presence forever.— Bulwer. 


63—65. (63) plains, etc., see vs. 3. (64) these. . man, etc., see Nu. xiv. 28, 
29. (65) and.. them,’ some hold that Eleazar and Phinehas entered the 
promised land, and that the sentence of exclusion applied to the other tribes, 
and not tothat of Levi. They had noshare in the transactions which brought 
the curse upon the mass of the people. save.. Nun, see Nu. xiv. 30. 

Perishing of the Israelites in the wilderness.— The fact here recorded was 
intended to show us—I. That sinners derive no security from their numbers. 
II. That no outward privileges or professions will save them. III. That the 
Divine judgments, however long delayed, will overtake them at last. IV. 
That no one of God’s faithful servants shall ever perish.— Simeon. 

The supremacy of God’s authority over man.—He has a right to issue 
commands for our guidance. As our Creator and Sustainer, and especially as 
our wise and kind Father, His authority over us is most absolute and sacred. 
When they were condemning Socrates for teaching the people their duties to 
God, he replied, ‘‘O ye Athenians, I will obey God rather than you; and if 
you would dismiss me and spare my life on condition that I would cease to 
teach my fellow-citizens, I would rather die a thousand times than accept the 
proposal.” How much more should we recognize and bow loyally to His 
authority ! ‘‘He shall choose our inheritance for us.” ‘Thou shalt guide 
me with Thy counsel.” His appointments concerning us are always infinitely 
wise and kind. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SHVENTH. 


1—5. (1) daughters, etc.,7 see xxvi. 33. (2) they. . priest, while the 
census was being made. (3) but. . sin, as others did in the wilderness, his 
sins were private only, such as are common to the race ; and not public such 
as those who rebelled and murmured. (4) give. . father, we, his portion- 
lesS daus., are his sole representatives. (5) and... Lord, the matter was 
probably too ditticult and unprecedented for Moses to settle. 

The rights of women. —These women who stood up for their rights were — 
I. Five united sisters. II. Five courageous women III. Five reasonable 
women : asking only what was just. IV. Five patient women: willing to 
wait for God’s answer. ’ f 

The judgment of women. —In a conversation I once held with an eminent 


B. C. 1452. 
simplest, so like- 
wise are the 
greatest men.”’— 
Helps. 


the Levites 
numbered 


a Bx. vi. 16; 1 Ch. 
vi. 1-3. 


b Ex. fi. 1, 2, 10. 


GNM lity 4 leehs 
xxiv, 2. 


ad Nu. iii, 39. 


eNu. i. 49; De. x. 
9; Jos. xiii. 14, 33; 
xiv. 3. 


“O property! 
what art thou but 
a weight to crush 
all soul, and para- 
lyze all strength, 
and. grind all heart 
and action out of 
man !’’ — Smythe. 


this and 

the former 
census com- 
pared 


Ff De, it. 14, 155" 1 
Co. x. 5, 6; Jude 
5: Mal. iii. 15 


‘““ A man’s nature 
is best perceived 
in privateness, for 
there is no affecta- 
tion ;in passion, for 
that putteth a man 
out of his precepts; 
and in @ new case 
or experiment, for 
there custom 
leaveth him.’>— 
Lord Bacon. 


minister of our church, he made this fine observation : ‘‘ We will say nothing 
of the manner in which that sex usually conduct an argument; but the 


the daughters 
of Zelophehad 


g Jos. xvii. 3. 


King John gave 
lands at Kepper- 
ton, in Kent, to 
Solomon Attefield, 
to be held by this 
singular service — 
that as often as 
the king should 
cross the sea, the 
said Solomon, or 
his heirs, should 
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accompany him, 
to hold his 
Majesty’s head — 
that is, if he 
should be seasick; 
and it aa by 
the record in the 
Tower, that this 
office of head- 
holding was 
actually performed 
in the reign of 
Edward the First. 


the Divine 
law of entail 


aJos. xvii, 4; Is. 
lyi. 4-7. 


“He who sees his 
heir in his own 
child, carries his 
eye over hopes and 
ossessious lying 
ar beyond his 
gravestone, view- 
ing his life, even 
here, as a period 
but closed with a 
comma. He who 
sees his heir in an- 
other man’s child, 
sees the full stop 
at the end of the 
sentence.” — Bul- 
wer Lytton. 


**Sho is of so free, 
so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposi- 
tion, she holds it a 
vice in her good- 
ness not to do 
more than she is 
requested.”'— 
Shakespeare. 


Moses 
prepared for 
death 


b Nu. xxxiii. 47, 48; 


De. xxxii. 49; 
xxxiv. 1-3. 
Cae, xxxi- 3: 
xxxiv. 4. 


a De. i. 37; xxxii, 
51; Ps. cvi. 32, 33. 


“This announce- 
ment was made 
‘that he might set 
his house in order, 
i. e. might finish 
as much as_ he 


intuitive judgments of women are often more to be relied upon than the 
conclusions which we reach by an elaborate process of reasoning.” No man 
that has an intelligent wife, or who is accustomed to the society of educated 
women, will dispute this. Times without number you must have known 
them decide questions on the instant, and with unerring accuracy, which you 
had been poring over for hours, perhaps, with no other result than to find 
yourself getting deeper and deeper into the tangled maze of doubts and difii- 
culties. It were hardly generous to allege that they achieve these feats less 
by reasoning than by a sort of sagacity which approximates to the sure 
instinct of the animal races; and yet there seems to be some ground for the 
remark of a witty French writer, that, when a man has toiled, step by step, 
up a flight of stairs, he will be sure to find a woman at the top ; but she will 
not be able to tell how she got there. How she got there, however, is of little 
moment. If the conclusions a woman has reached are sound, that is all that 
concerns us. — Boardman. 


6—11. (6, 7) right,* reasonable, just. thou .. them, to share and share 
alike. (8) if, etc., hence the application of these women led to the issue of a 
gen. law of inheritance. (9-11) and if, etc., 7. e. it was not to be claimed by 
strangers, but was to be equitably divided betw. the next of kin. a. . judg- 
ment, 7. e. a statute determining right. 

The law of entail.—I. Observe the good done by these women. Their | 
appeal led to the settlement of the law of inheritance. They spoke for them- 
selves: the answer affected all. II. Observe, hence, how much greater, 
sometimes, is the good done than the good aimed at. 

Woman, the world’s conscience. — Woman. has been said to be the conscience 
of the world, and there is a profound truth in that. Her moral intuition is 
clearer, her moral affection is apt to be sweeter and more powerful. It was 
the startled conscience of a Roman woman that almost held Pilate back from 
his transcendent crime. It was the conscience of Blanche of Castile which 
melted the noblest king France ever had, Louis 1X. It was the sense cof right- 
eousness in the Scotch, in the Dutch, in the French, in the German women 
which upheld the Reformation and would not let it sink and die. It was the 
conscience of the American women which was the one invulnerable, irresisti- 
ble, unsilenced enemy of American slavery. Whatever statesmen might plan 
about it, whatever political economists might think about it, whatever mer- 
chants might dream about it, every woman’s heart knew, that was not 
blighted and overshadowed by the influence of the present system, that it 
rested on a lie, and it was that conscience in the American women sending 
half a million of men out, its instruments and ministers, on the bloody field, 
which finally overcame and swept from existence that detestable system. 
The greatness of women. —In my soul I think God meant to teach the world 
the way to purity and nobility through women; and in spite of the seeming 
evidence that I have occasionally had to the contrary, I have never for an 
hour, or a moment, ceased to feel towards woman in her ideal character 
almost as a devotee feels towards the Virgin Mary ; and the individual excep- 
tions never take anything from the brightness of Divine glory which there is 
in the conception of mother, wife, sister, and friend, in woman. And I 
believe, with old Martin Luther, that the noblest thing God ever made on 
earth is the heart of a right, noble, loving woman. — Beecher. 


12—14. (12) Abarim® (regions beyond), a range E. of Jordan, of wh. Pis- 
gah was aridge and Nebo a prominent point. see .. Israel, see the hy. — 
“There is a land of pure delight.” (13) when . . it, etc.,° he should see the 
earthly Canaan, and enter the better country. (14) for, etc.,¢ when he dis- 
honored God at the waters of Meribah, by failing to sanctify Him in the eyes 
of the people. See xx. 10-13. 

The Christian at death. — The Christian, at his death, should not be like 
the child who is forced by the rod to quit its play, but like the one who is 
wearied of it, and willing to go to bed. Neither ought he to be like the mar- 
iner, whose vessel, by the violence of the tempest, is drifted from the shore, 
tossed to and fro upon the ocean, and at last suffers wreck and destruction ; 
but like one who is ready for the voyage, and the moment the wind is favor- 


able, cheerfully weighs anchor, and, full of hope and joy, launches forth into 
the deep. The pious monk, Stanpitz, says, ‘‘ Die as Christ did, and then, 
could while still/beyond all doubt, your death will be good and blessed.” 


But how, then, did 
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Christ die? ‘No man,” He Himself says, ‘‘ taketh My life from Me, but Ilay B. Cc. 1452. 

it down of ea digo And St. Luke tells us that ‘‘ When the time was come],,. ne 

that He should be reveived up, He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusa- pine gael 
lem ;” that is, He took the way to it with a contident and cheerful heart, and|ble what would 
an intrepid look. Let us follow this great Forerunner; and that we may do|make up aft. his 
it with alacrity and confidence, and be at all times ready, let us so order our|{¢ath for the ab- 
affairs, that when we come to die we may have nothing else to do. — Scriver. person.’ ”"_Baum- 

garten. 


15—17. (15) saying, submissively accepting the Divine decree. (16) the i 
. . flesh,* the Creator, Renewer, and Ruler of all human lives a a Ppt eab 
set .. congregation, note the old man’s care for the people. No vainlment ofa 
regrets ; no desire to question God’s will; he seeks first of all the welfare of|successor 
the people. (17) which .. out, as a guide and leader in war. and.. 
them, as a prudent counselor and bright example. that .. shepherd,’|* Nu. xvi. 22; Ez. 
oad constantly needed an under-shepherd to remind them of the Great Shep-|By 4 ji, *H. 9% 
erd. i 
Appointment of Joshud to succeed Moses. — Consider —I. The concern of|) Ps. xxvii. 20; 
Moses for the people committed to him. In this he acted as—1. A true|,<* Vl 5% 1 Pe. v. 
atriot ; 2. A faithful minister. II. The gracious provision which God made|Ma. ix. ae me 
or them. 1. Heselected a suitable person for the office ; 2. He prescribed the|lxxx.1; He. xili. 20; 
mode of his ordination to it ; 83. He promised him all needful assistance in it. a: nepal Is. xl. 
Learn -— (1) The blessedness of the Christian Church ; (2) The duty of advanc-|; Be, it 24 ee y 
ing in every possible way its best interests. — Simeon. xxiii. ae ae 
A worthy commander. — He is one that accounts learning the nourishment 
of military virtue, and lays that as his first foundation. He never bloodies 
his sword but in heat of battle, and had rather save one of his own soldiers 
than kill ten of his enemies. He accounts it an idle, vainglorious, and sus-|,The bravest tro- 
pected bounty, to be full of good words: his rewarding, therefore. of the|PBY ever man ob: 
deserver, arrives so timely, that his liberality can never be said to be gouty-|which o’er him- 
handed. He holds it next his creed that no coward can be an honest man,|self, himself hath 
and dare die in it. He doth not think his body yields a more spreading pees Sep ncd 
shadow after a victory than before; and when he looks upon his enemy’s ss 
dead body ’tis with a noble heaviness, not insultation ; he is so honorably 
merciful to women, in surprisal, that only that makes him an excellent 
courtier. — Sir T. Overbury. 


18—23. (18) a... spirit,« spiritual endowment requisite for the office he|Joshua is 
was called to fill. and.. hand, by this ceremony of the imposition of|selected and 
hands the gifts and powers of Moses are symbolically transferred. (19) echarge|jcharged 
. . sight,? that he might feel his responsibility, and they own his authority. 
(20) honour,’ authority. (21) Urim,’ see Ex. xxviii. 30. (22, 23) and. .|, ne xxxiv.9: Is 
congregation, elders. Ixiticl) sivas 
A leader’s qualifications (vs. 18).—I. It may be useful to note that the 
qualifications of Joshua were not overlooked in his appointment. II. He hadi, p, ..33 7 
exercised his gifts before he was appointed to the command. III. His crown- : a 


Sing qualification —that from which all other elements of fitness grew — was 


his possession of the Spirit of God. Care xi. 17; Jo. i. 
A good man. — A good man, though unlearned in secular kndwledge, is like|’’ 

the windows of the temple — narrow without and broad within ; he sees not 

so much of what profits not abroad ; but whatsoever is within, and concernslf De- tee ty 8; 1 
religion and the glorification of God, that he sees with a broad inspection li" @. Er, hi E's 
but all human learning without God is but blindness and folly. One manj|Jos. ix. 14; Ju.'xx: 
discourses of the sacrament. another receives Christ ; one discourses for or|18-23; Ps. Lxxiii. 24, 
against transubstantiation ; but the good man feels himself to be changed, 
and so joined to Christ that he only understands the true sense of transub- 
stantiation, while he becomes to Christ bone of His bone, and flesh of His 
flesh, and of the same spirit with his Lord. From holiness we have the best 
instruction. For that which we are taught by the Holy Spirit of God, this wedges Seater 
new nature, this vital principle within us, it is that which is worth our learn-|carry aay ane 
ing ; not vain and empty, idle and insignificant notions, in which, when youlthe world as an 
have labored till your eyes are fixed in their orbs, and your flesh unfixed from eranae tree mone 
its bones, you are the reproof of heresies, for the detection of no better and|and ‘down in the 
no wiser. If the Spirit of God be your teacher, He will teach you such truths/garden, —swinging 
as will make you know and love God, and become like to Him, and enjoy per iums os 
Him forever, by passing from similitudes to union and eternal fruition. — J.|’Noids up to the 
Taylor. air '’ — Beecher. 
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offerings 


continual 
burnt- 
offering 


a Le. i. 1,2, 10-13; 
1Pe.i. 19; ii. 22; 
Is. liii. 7; Ge. .xxii. 
8; He. ix. 14; Jo 
i. 29; Re. xiii. 8; 
xxi. 23. 


Word for offering 
here is corban, see 
ME. vii. 11 


vs. 7. 
wine, Heb. shecar, 
not intoxicating 
drink, but strong 
drink as dis. fr. 
water as simple 
drink.’ — Keil. 


“Strong 


Sabbath and 
new moon 
offering 


b Le. xix. 3; Ex. 
xx. 8-10; Le. xxiii. 
8; Is. lvi. 2, lviii. 12, 
14; Ne. xiii. 15-22; 
Hz. xivi. 4. 


In aft. times the 
new moon became 
a feast-day; trade 
suspende (Am 
viii. 5); the pious 
sought instruction 
(2 K. iv. 23); some 
presented yearly 
thankoffering (1S. 
xx. 6, 29). Some 
abstained fr. fast- 
ing; hence ref. to 
by prophets as a 
feast resembling 
the Sabbath (Is i. 
13; Hos. ii. 13; Ez. 
xlvi. 1). 


offerings at 
the passover 


ame Sally Wa sate 
Le. xxiii. 5; Ex. xii, 
27, 438-49; De, xvi. 
1-8; Ex. xiii. 6-10; 
xxxiv. 18. 

“ Among the Jews, 
the wave-offering 
was waved hori- 
zontally to the 
four points, and 
the heave-offering 
heaved up and 
down, to signify 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


1-8. (1, 2) offering, etc., sce Le. ii. 1,2. in. . season, at the prop. time. 
(3-8) offering . . Lord, see Ex. xxix. 38-42. 

The morning and evening sacrifice. — Let us consider—I. The matter of 
which this offering consisted. 1. The lamb: the type of Christ; 2. The meat- 
offering and the drink-offering. JI. The manner in which it was presented. 
Many offerings were only occasional ; but this was stated and was renewed 
daily throughout the year. The things we should particularly notice are: 1. 
The union of the different materials ; 2. The frequency with which they were 
offered ; 8. The increase of them on the Sabbath-day. — Simeon. 

Safety in Christ. — We lately read in the papers an illustration of the way 
of salvation. A man had been condenined in a Spanish court to be shot, but 
being an American citizen, and also of English birth, the consuls of the two 
countries interposed, and declared that the Spanish authorities had no power 


to put him to death. What did they do to secure his life when their protest 
was not sufficient? They wrapped him up in their flags, they covered him 
with the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, and defied the executioners. 
‘* Now fire a shot if you dare, for if you do so you defy the nations repre- 
sented by those flags, and you will bring the powers of those two great empires 
upon you.” There stood the man, and before him the soldiery, and though a 
single shot might have ended his lifs, yet he was as invulnerable as though 
incased in triple steel. Even so Jesus Christ has taken my poor guilty soul 
ever since I believed in Him, and has wrapped around me the blood-red flag 
of His atoning sacrifice, and before God can destroy me or any other soul that 
is wrapped in the Atonement, He must insult His Son and dishonor His sacri- 
fice, and that He will never do, blessed be His name ! — Spurgeon. 


9—15. (9, 10) sabbath, etc.,5 the Sab. offering here appointed for the first 
time. Two lambs are to be given in addition; a doubling of devotions on the 
Sabbath day. (11-15) in .. months, 7. e. at the new moons. This off. here 
commanded for the first time. From Amos viii. 5, it is evident that the feast 
of the new moon became to the month exactly what the Sabbath was to the 
week — a day of rest and of worship (see also Judith viii. 6). — Pulp. Com. 

Sabbath offerings. —I. They pointed to Him who, by the sacrifice of Him- 
self, obtained a Sabbath of rest for all. II. They indicated the right spirit of 
real Sabbatarians in the old time. Trust in the Messiah whom the lambs pre- 
figured. III. They kept constantly in mind the Great Deliverer, through 
whom they would enjoy the rest of heaven. 

Mercy better than sacrifice. —When the Romans had ravaged the province 
of Azazene, and seven thousand Persians were brought prisoners to Amida, 
where they suffered extreme want, Acases, bishop of Amida, assembled his 
clergy, and represented to them the misery of these unhappy prisoners. He 
observed, that as God had said, ‘‘I love mercy better than sacrifice,” He 
would certainly be better pleased with the relief of His suffering creatures, 
than with being served with gold and silver in the churches. The clergy 
were of the same opinion. The consecrated vessels were sold ; and with the 


proceeds the seven thousand Persians were not only maintained during the 
war, but sent home at its conclusion with money in their pockets. “Varenes, 
the Persian monarch, was so charmed with this humane action, that he invited 
the bishop to his capital, where he received him with the utmost reverence, 
and for his sake conferred many favors on the Christians. 


16—25. passover, see on refs.¢ Offerings of wh. particulars not bef. pre- 
scribed, the same as that of new moon. 

Christ’s sacrifice. — We have read of Leonidas and his brave three hundred 
stopping the ravaging march of the Persians at Thermopyle, and devoting 
themselves to the salvation of their country. We have read of the King of 
the Locrians, who when his son had broken the laws, the demand of which 
was that both eyes should be put out, mitigated the punishment by giving. in 
exchange for one of them, an eye of his own ; thus enduring, self-devotedly, 
apart of the suffering allotted to hischild. We have read of the queen who 
sucked the poison from the wound of the king, her consort, though convinced 
that death would be the consequence of her heroic act. And numerous have 
been the instances wherein soldiers have caught the deathblows intended for 
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their commanders, not merely risking, but devoting their own lives for the 


salvation of a life which they held to be more important than their own. 


And is such conduct reprobated by the general mass of mankind? Far from 


it. Why then should the sacrifice of Christ be?— 7. Ragg. 
26—31. also . . firstfruits,+ sce Le. xxiii. 15, 22. 


B.C. 1452. 


that He was Lord 
of heaven and 
earth.’’— Bowes. 


First fruits to God, —It is said that when a gold mine was discovered in|firstfruits 


one of the provinces of Japan, some centuries ago, before any private gain 


was permitted a sufficient quantity of the first products of the mine wastaken|¢ Ex. xxiii. 16; 


to plate anew the images of all the gods in the provincial temple. 


that had provided for them these treasures. 
prosperity is now (1898) passing over our land; our wheat, and corn, and 
other products, are abundant beyond precedent, and are bringing unlooked- 
for prices. Our railroads, and arts, and manufactures are, for the first time 
for years, reaping large profits. Is it not fitting that, out of thankfulness to 
the Giver of this prosperity, a goodly share of the first fruits gathered should 
be given to God, that His kingdom may come on earth? 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


1—6. and . . month, etc.# see Le. xxiii. 24, 25. 

Trumpets. — Look at some of the modern trumpets. These may be divided 
into—I. The censurable. These are many —very loud, and we fear, very 
popular. There is the trump of—1. Bigotry; 2. Adulation; 8. A corrupt 
evangelism ; 4. Vanity; 5. Cant; 6. Officialism. II. The commendable. 
There is the trump of—i1. Genuine philanthropy; 2. Reverent devotion ; 
3. Spiritual incentive. — Thomas. 

The fulness of the Atonement.--Oh! who shall measure the heights of the 
Saviour’s all-sufficiency! — first tell how high is sin, and then remember that, 
as Noah’s flood prevailed over the topsof earth’s mountains, so the flood of 
Christ’s redemption prevails over the tops of the mountains of our sins. In 
heaven’s courts there are to-day men that once were murderers, and thieves, 
and drunkards, and whoremongers, and blasphemers, and persecutors; but 
they have been washed, they have been sanctified. Ask them whence the 
brightness of their robes hath come, and where their purity hath been achieved, 
and they, with united breath, tell you that they have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. — Spurgeon. 


7—11. tenth . . month, the great day of atonement, see Le. xvi. and 
xxiii. 26-32. 

Appropriation of the atoning blood. — But we cannot realize the blood until 
we have realized the sin. Where there is no conviction of sin, there can be 
no felt need of so extreme a remedy as it offered by the outpouring of the 
blood of Christ, A self-palliating iniquity may be cleansed by water. The 
light dust which bespots the outer garments may be removed by gentle means. 
When a man feels that he has not sinned deeply, he is in no mood to receive what 
he considers the tragic appeals of the gospel; they exceed the case; they 
destroy themselves by exaggeration; they speak with self-defeating violence. 
But let another kind of action be set up in the heart; let the man be brought 
to talk thus with himself —‘“ I have sinned until my very soul is thrust down 


into hell; my sins have clouded out the mercy of God, so that I see it no 


longer; I have wounded the Almighty, I have cut myself off from the foun- 
tain of life, I have blown out every light that was meant to help me upward, 
I am undone, lost, damned,” and then he needs no painted cross, no typical 
sacrament, no ceremonial attitude, no priestly enchantment; he can be met by 
nothing but the sacrificial blood, the personal blood, the living blood, the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. — Parker. 


12—34. fifteenth . . month, feast of tabernacles commenced at sunset of 
the 14th day, see Lev. xxii. 34-36, 39-43. 

‘« One could see,” says Professor Franz Delitzsch, ‘‘ even before the dawn of 
the first day of the feast, if this was not a Sabbath, a joyous throng pouring 
forth from the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem. The verdure of the orchards, refreshed 


It was 
thus that the people would recognize their obligations to the supreme powers 
The tide of returning business 


Xxivi0 223 De. 
xvi. 9,10; Nu. xv. 
19-21, 


‘““As flowers carry 
dewdrops. trem- 
bling on the edges 
of the petais, and 
ready to fall at 
the first waft of 
wind or brush of 
bird, so the heart 
should carry its 
beaded words of 
thanksgiving. ’? — 
Beecher. 


feast of 
trumpets 


bNu. x. 1-10; Ps, 
Ixxxi. 3;Is. xxvii. 
138; Ps. Ilxxxix. 15. 
“The first mo. of 
the civil yr., cor- 
responding to 
our Sept. It was, 
in fact, the New 
Year’s Day wh. had 
been celebrated 
among the Heb. 
and other con- 
temporary nations 
with great festivity 


and oy, and 
ushered in by a 
flourish of 


trum pets.” —Port. 
Com. 


day of 
humiliation 


cls. lviii. 3-7; liii. 
6; 1Co. xv. 56, 57; 
eo ii. 2; Ro. viii. 


‘«The soul is in 
heaven even while 
it is in the flesh if 
it be purged of its 
natural corrup- 
tions, and taken 
up with Divine 
thoughts and 
contemplations.” 
— Seneca. 


feast of 
tabernacles 


“‘The offs. re- 
quired at this 
feast were the 


with the first showers of the early rain. is hailed by the people with shouts of 


largest of all. 
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Cir.B. c. 1452. |joy as they scatter on either side of the bridge which crosses the brook fringed 
TheF of tab. was|With tall poplar-osiers, some in order with their own hands to pluck branches 
esp. one of thank-|for the festal display, others to look at the men who have been honored 
fulness to God for|with the commission to fetch from Kolonia the festal leafy adornment of the 
nt aD oy ae altar. They seek out right long and goodly branches of these poplar-osiers, and 
and the quantity|cut them off, and then the reunited host returns in procession, with exultant 
and the nature of|shouts and singing and jesting, to Jerusalem, as far as the Temple hill, where 
the He WOES ei the great branches of poplar-osier are received by the priests and set upright 
{ee i . BD) cole Yel around the sides of the altar, so that they bend over it with their tips, Priestly 
Com. trumpet-clang resounded during the decoration of the altar with foliage, and 

they went on that feast day once, on the seventh day seven times, around the 
altar with willow branches, or the festive posy entwined of a palm branch and 
branches of myrtles and willows, amidst the usual festive shouts of Hosanna ; 
exclaiming after the completed encircling, ‘Beauty becomes thee, O Altar ! 
Beauty becomes thee, O Altar!’ ” 


the eighth 35—40. (35—38) eighth, etc., see Le. xxiii. 36, ‘‘the last day, that great 
day of the day of the feast” (John vii. 37). (89) vows, see Le. vii. 16. peace-offer- 
feast ings, see Le. iii. 1. (40) told, minutely. all . . Moses, in ref. to sacrifices, 


83; He. ix. 11-14; 


x. 10-12; Jo. 1.17.) Opristian fidelity.— There have been men on this earth of God’s, of whom 


it was simply true that it was easier to turn the sun from its course than 
these from the paths of honor. There have been men like John the Baptist, 
who could speak the truth which had made their own spirits free, with the 
You say you are|@xe above their neck. There have been men, redeemed in their inmost being 
full of business;/by Christ, on whom tyrants and mobs have done their worst, and when, like 
Bat poteliiver Lnee Stephen, the stones crashed in upon their brain, or when their flesh hissed or 
“ie is to seree(crackled in the flames, were calmly superior to it all._— F. W. Robertson. 


of life is to serve 
The reward of fidelity.— 


the Lord Jesus 
Christ faithfully. 
Servant of God, well done, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms; 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.— Milton. 


‘““The good are 
Heaven's peculiar 
care .”’— Ovid. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 
on vows 1—5. heads, etc., see i. 4-16, vii. 2. This is peculiar in that the instructions 
concerning such matters here referred to are usually given to the people as a 
b De. xxili. 21;)whole, and not to the heads. A late authorship is inferred on account of this 
Ee. v 3, Ps.Jremark. (2) vow,’ engage to give, or do, something forGod. bond, deny 
Ps. xxii, 25, Ixyi' |Dimself some pleasure or privilege. (3) being . . youth, under her father’s 
13, 14; exvi. 14;)power: 7. e. not betrothed or married. (4) father. . her, 7. e. not forbid 


Ju. xi. 30, the fulfilment of her vow. (5) father,* with his wider experience and 
knowledge. disallow, forbid. forgive, the non-performance of her vow. 

cl Ti. iil, 4; Ep| Religious vows.—I. Vows made to the Lord should be made thoughtfully, 

re Che ili. 20;las befits the nature of Him to whom they are made, and the circumstances of 


him who makes them (contrast Jephthah’s rash vow). II. Vows so made 
should be religiously observed. He who breaks a vow with God may not be 
trusted to keep his word with man. 

eatites eth ten _King John and his hostage. — John, king of France, left in England two of 
life, it is by little/Mis sons as hostages for the payment of his ransom. One of them, the Duke 
acts of watchfuljof Anjou. tired of his confinement in the Tower of London, escaped to France. 
eee dol His father, more generous. proposed instantly to take his place; and, when 
honrly it ig bv|¢he principal officers of his court remonstrated against his taking that hon- 
words, by tones, bylorable but dangerous measure, he told them, ‘‘ Why, I myself was permitted 


“In the _ inter- 
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to come out of the same prison in which my son was, in consequence of the 
treaty of Bretagne, which he has violated by his flight. I hold myself not a 
free man at present. I fly tomy prison. I am engaged to doit by my word; 
and if honor were banished from all the world, it should have an asylum in 
the breast of kings.” The magnanimous monarch accordingly proceeded to 
England, and became the second time a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
where he died in 1354. 


6—12. (5) if. . husband,*i.e., either married or betrothed. (7) held 
peace, silence gives consent. (8) disallowed,’ he having marital authority. 
(9) widow, no father or husband now to forbid. (10) she. . house, this con- 
templates the vow of a widow or wife divorced, made while her husband was 
yet alive; its fulfilment depends upon his consent or refusal when she was 
under his power. (11) and. . not, by silence approving the vow. 
void, of no effect. 

The legal annulling ofaows. — Vows made to the Lord could be annulled on 
two conditions. I. The vow-maker must be under the Jegal control of another; 
e. g., a child under a parent; or a wife under a husband. II. He who had 
that control must know of the vow and formally absolve the maker of it from 
its binding nature. 

Forgotten vows. — In English, we say, ‘‘ The river past, and God forgotten,” 
to express with how mournful a frequency He whose assistance was 
invoked, it may. have been earnestly, in the moment of peril, is remembered 
no more as soon as by His help the danger has been surmounted. The Span- 
iards have the proverb too, but it is with them: ‘‘The river past, the saint 
forgotten,” the saints being in Spain more prominent objects of invocation 
than God. And the Italian form of it sounds a still sadder depth of 
ingratitude : ‘‘ The peril passed, the saint mocked.” — R. C. Trench. 


13—16. (18) husband . . void,¢ since the fulfilment of the vow might, 
in some way, affect his property or reputation, (14)hold .. day, knowing 
her vow. then, etc., he tacitly approves of them. (15) then. . iniquity, 
since by not disallowing hé has taken her vows upon himself. (16) these, 
etc., now just recounted. 

Responsibilities growing out of human relations. —I. These responsibilities 
were calculated to induce a watchful care on the part of husbands and par- 
ents; lest wives and children should be seduced into making rash or difficult 

romises. IJ. They would tend also to make those under control careful, 
est, by their rash vows, they should involve their guardians in perplexities. 


Duties toward our own.— 


We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometimes guest ; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


1—6. (1,2) avenge .. Midianites,’ for the sin of seducing Israel.‘ The 
justice and morality of this wholesale destruction has been questioned again 
and again, but it should be remembered, as Dr. Watson says in the Hap. Bib., 
that in this act ‘‘ there is no patriotic zeal in the narrow sense, — ‘ My country 
right or wrong.’ The underlying idea in the whole story is the sacredness of 
morality, not of Israel; and the suppression or extinction of this tribe of 
Midianites with their obscene idolatry is God’s will, not Israel's.” after- 
wards, etc.,’ Moses was to die as he had lived, protesting ag. idolatry.” (3) 
Lord,* the God of Israel, the true Lord of Midian, as of the whole earth. (5) 
delivered, Jit. told off. (6) Phinehas,‘ whose zeal had been previously 
tested. holy instruments,’ 7. e. the trumpets; wherewith to signal the 
attack. 

Israel's great leader called to his last work for God and man (vs. 2).— I. 
The work to which he was summoned. Last words and deeds of great men 
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gestures, by looks, 
that affection is 
won and  0pre- 
served.” 


vows made 


void 
@1S., i. 21-28, 
bDEp. v. 22-24, 33; 


P 
1 Ti. ii. 11-14; Col: 
1. 16. 


(12) i. 18 


‘* Andreas, a Hun- 
garian king, hav- 
ing vowed to goto. 
the holy wars, 
went to Jerusalem 
with all his forces, 
and when there 
bathed himself as 
if to wash off his 
promise, and re- 
turned home again 
without striking a. 
blow. Such is the 
case of many at 
present.” — Spen- 
cer. 


statutes 
relating to 
domestic 
relations 


c Ge. iii. 16. 


‘What thou bid- 
d’st unargued 


obey; so God or- 
dains; God is thy 
law; thou mine; to. 
know no more is. 
woman's DED E eat 
knowledge and her 
praise.— Milton, 


war against 
Midian 


d Ps. xciv. 1; Ro. 
xii. 19; Is. Ixili 4; 
xxxiv. 8; xlvii. 3; 
Ro. iii. 5, 6. 

e Nu. xxv. 17, 18. 
'f Nu. xxvii. 12-14. 
g2 Ti. iv. 6,7. 


h Je. xxv, 31; Ho. 
iv. 1, 2. 


iNu. xxv. 11. 


\j Nu. x. 2,9; 2 Ch. 


xiii. 12. 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xxxi. 7—16. 


B. B 1482. 
‘‘There is an 
Australian missile 
called the boome- 
rang, which is 
thrown so as to 
describe singular 
curves, and fall at 
last at the feet of 
the thrower. Sin 
is a boomerang, 
which goes off into 
Space, but turns 
again upon its 
author, and with 
tenfold force 
strikes the guilty 
soul that launched 


invested with peculiar sanctity, and remembered. Moses’ first act to deliver 
men’s bodies from bondage : his last to punish those who had imperiled their 
moral freedom. II. The considerations by which he was urged to its prompt 
and perfect performance. 1. From this work he would go to his account ; 
hence would be careful in the execution; 2. From this work he would go 
to his rest, hence would be anxious to finish it. Learn:—(1) Is our present 
work worthy of being our last? (2) With what spirit are we pursuing it? 
(8) Has the great work of our salvation been attended to? 

War.—Among the causes which justify war, none is more unanimously 
asserted by political writers, than an attempt on the part of one community 
against the civil institutions, and so against the integrity and internal peace, 
of another. The Hebrews therefore had an undoubted right, even apart from 
the Divine command, to attack the people of Midian, who had treacherously 
endeavored to withdraw them from their allegiance, and thus to unsettle the 


ate 


Midian 
conquered 


a De. xx. 13; Ju. 
XK det hen kel O: 


b Jos. xiii. 21. 


c Nu. xxv. 15. 

Fr. Jos. xiii. 21, it 
appears that these 
chiefs were depen- 
dent upon Sihon. 


aPs. cxix. 
119; (cxxxix. 195 
Kxxiv. 215 (Prox. 
25; Ps.xxxvii.7 ff.; 
Pr. xi. 5-%. 


118, 


€ De. xx. 10-19. 


the women 
saved 


Tes Pe. ii. 15; Re. 
i. 14 


** Like the gambler 
who hath lost at 
one venture nearly 
all his property, 
and thioks be may 
tisk the remainder, 
being so small; the 
desperate sinner, 
feeling that he 
hath lost his peace 
of conscience, acts 
as if the commis- 
sion of farther 
crimes would 
make him no 
worsethan he 
really is.’? — Dr. 
McCosh. 


foundations of all their union, prosperity and peace, and prepare them to 
become an easy conquest to their own arms. 


7—12. (7) slew . . males,* who opposed them in battle. 
slain, in the battle. Evi> (desire or dwelling). Zur (a rock, shape, form), 
the father of Cozbi.c Hur (cavern). Reba (a fourth part). Balaam . . 
sword, this marks the end of this miserable man. (9) women . . captives, 
bringing temptation into their camp, see vs. 15. (10) all. . eastles,? R. V., 


(8) beside. . 


‘‘encampments.” (11) spoil,’ goods. prey, captives, livestock. (12) brought 
ue Moses, for him to divide. unto. . Israel, to share with them the spoil 
of war. 


The doom of the double-hearted. —I. He wanted to serve two masters. 
These were the same as the Lord in after days designated God and mammon. 
He wanted not to offend either ; to please both. He was like Issachar crouch- 
ing between two burdens. Such is the certain failure of all who make the 
like attempt. II. He wanted to earn two kinds of wages. The wages of 
righteousness and the wages of unrighteousness (2 Pet. ii. 15), were both in 
his eyes. III. He wanted to do two opposite things at the same time. He 
wished both to bless and to curse. He was willing to do either according as 
it might serve his interests. The only question with him was, ‘‘ Would it 
pay?” IV. He wanted two kinds of friendship. V. He wanted to have two 
religions. 

‘‘Balaam belonged to that still numerous class who theoretically know 
God, and who actually do fear him — but the love and fear of whom are not 
the governing and regulating principles of their minds. They are convinced, 
but not converted. They can prize and strongly desire the privileges of God’s 
elect —they long to ‘‘die the death of the righteous,” but are unwilling to 
live their life. They would serve God; but they must serve mammon also; 
and in the strife between the two contending influences, their lives are made 
bitter and their deaths perilous.” — Kitto. 


13—16. (13) went .. camp, to welcome the victors. (14) wroth, the 
occasion was the sparing of the females who had seduced Israel to sin in the 
worship of Peor. officers, by whose orders the rest acted, and who, as 
selected men, should have known better. (15) have .. alive? see vs. 9. 
(16) these, etc.,* see xxv. 1 ff. 

The counsel of Balaam. — How shall we characterize the conduct of Balaam 
in this transaction? Consider —I. The measure of his criminality. Todo 
this we must form some estimate of his knowledge of what was right for him 
to do towards Israel. He knew everything concerning Israel, and their rela- 
tion to God. His sin was thus committed knowingly, consciously, wilfully. 
He set himself to do wickedly. II. His motives in this course : the meanest. 
He ‘‘loved the wages of unrighteousness.” III. The baseness of the method 
he adopted to accomplish his design. God had revealed to him, in prophetic 
insight, the secret of Israel’s greatness and strength. And Balaam used that 
very inspiration to injure, fatally, God’s own chosen people. — W. Roberts. 

Misery of the bondage of sin. — Of all miseries the bondage of sin is the 
most miserable. It is worse than sorrow, worse than pain. It isa ruin that 
no other ruin is like unto. It troubles all the peace of life. It turns sunshine 
into darkness. It embitters all pleasant fountains, and poisons the very bless- 
ings of God which should have been for our healing. It doubles the burdens 
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of life, which are heavy enough already. It makes death a terror and a 
torture, and the eternity beyond the grave an infinite and intolerable black- 
ness. Alas! we have felt the weightiness of sin, and know that there is 
nothing like it. Life has brought many sorrows to us, and many fears. Our 
hearts have ached a thousand times. Tears have flowed. Sleep has fled. 
Food has been nauseous to us, even when our weakness craved for it. 
But never have we felt anything like the dead weight of sin. What, then, 
must a life of such sins be? What must be a death in sin? What the irrev- 
ocable eternity of unrepented sin ?— F. W. Faber. 


17—20. (17) kill. . ones,* this seems shocking to our conception of mercy, 
and contrary to our mode of modern warfare; and the justification lies only 
in the plan of God to keep Israel a pure race, free from idolatrous con- 
tamination. woman, efc.,> those who had corrupted Israel. (18) keep. . 
yourselves, prob. they were relegated to slavery and became concubines. 
Concerning this whole brutal matter we must keep in mind the age in which 
it occurred, with its darkness and low moral ideals; also the stern provocation 
to vengeance, not unlike that which provoked the summary cruelty and 
vengeance of the British soidiery in the days of the Indian mutiny, when the 
recollection of the cruelty and lust of the rebels set mercy altogether aside.° 
(19, 20) abide . . days,? as men who needed purification, having been at close 
quarters with death. 

Punishment of sin sure.— Fire burns and water drowns, whether the sufferer 
be a worthless villain or whether it be a fair and gentle child. And so the 
moral law works, whether the sinner be a David or a Judas, whether he be a 
publican or a priest. Inthe physical world there is no forgiveness of sins. 
Sin and punishment, as Plato said, walk this world with their hands tied 
together, and the rivet by which they are linked is a link of adamant. A 
writer has said that a man who cannot swim might as well walk into a river 
and hope that it is not a river, and will not drown, asa man, seeing judgment 
and not mercy, denounced upon willing sin, hope that it will turn out to be 
mercy, and not judgment, and so defy God’s law. Will he escape? No. He 
who chooses sin must meet with retribution; must experience in his own 
individual person the lex talionis of offended nature—eye for eve, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe.— fF. W. Farrar. 


21—24. (21) Eleazar, who had now fully entered upon the office vacatec 
by the death of Aaron. This.. ordinance, given by Moses; amplified by 
the high priest. We note here the beginning of the growth of tradition con- 
cerning which the Pharisees were so scrupulous. (22) brass, copper. (28) 
abide,’ withstand, as metals. all.. not, as woven fabrics, etc. (24) Wash, 
etc.,f see xix. 19, 20. 

The purification of spoil.—I. Things once used in the service of sin need 
to be purified before they can be employed acceptably in the service of God. 
IL. The gifts of the world for the uses of the church — missionary offerings, 
etc.— need to be baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

Importance of purity.— By the ancients courage was regarded as practically 
the main part of virtue: by us, though I hope we are none the less brave, 
purity is so regarded now. The former is evidently an animal excellence, a 
thing not to be left out when we are balancing the one against the other. 
Still the following considerations weigh more with me. Courage, when not 
an instinct, is the creation of society, depending for occasions of action 
(which is essential to it) on outward circumstances, and deriving much both 
of its character and its motives from popular opinion and esteem. But 
purity is inward, secret, self-sufficing, harmless, and, to crown all, thoroughly 
and intimately personal. It is, indeed, a nature rather than a virtue ; and, 
like other natures, when most perfect is least conscious of itself and its per- 
fection. In a word, courage, however kindled, is fanned by the breath of 
man; purity lives and derives its life solely from the Spirit of God. — Hare. 


25—30. (27) two, equal.z7 between .. them, the 12,000, as a reward for 
so bravely meeting danger. and .. congregation, for cheerfully under- 
taking war at God’s command. (28) one soul, etc.,* 7. e. the 500th part of 
their share of the spoil for an offering to God in acknowledgment of his help ; 
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the female 
children 
spared 


a ‘* The object was 
to exterminate the 
whole nation, as 
it could not be per- 
petuated in the 
women.’’— Keil, 


b Ju xxi. 10-12. 


cWordsworth, 
who adds: ‘*The 
hist. of Ruth, the 
Moabitess, opens to 
us a_ refreshing 
view of the health— 
ful and _ blessed 
consequences’ of 
this command. 
The warning as 
well as the mercy, 
working together 

or good. We do 
not know how 
many women were 
slain, but we know 
that 32.000 were 
spared. See vs. 35.” 


adNu. v. 2, xix. 11- 
18. 


purifying 
the spoil 


e1Co. iii. 13-16. 
f Nu. xix. 9. 


“Did ever any 
man, by his death, 
deliver another 
man from death, 
except only the 
Son of God? He, 
indeed, was able to 
safe-conduct a thief 
from the cross to 
Paradise ; for to 
this end He came, 
that, being Himself 
pure from sin, He 
might obey for 


sinners.” —Hooker. 


division of 

the spoil 

g Jos. xxii. 8; 15. 
Xxx. 24, 25. 

h Nu. xviii. 8, 19. 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xxxi. 31—54. 
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The offering of 
the warriors a 
grateful acknowl- 
edgment for 
personal safety; 
of the congrega- 
tion, a grateful 
return for na- 
tional success. 
The Levites had 
a fiftieth, since 
they were more 
numerous tha the 
priests. 


summary of 
the spoil 


a Is. xxx. 6, 24. 
b 2K. vii. 7, 10. 


ec Ge. xxii. 35 Ju. 
CEE PP tsh afl 
Jo. xii. 14; Jos. xv- 


d Ge. xlii. 26; 1S. 
xxy. 18. 


“If Europe should 
ever be ruined, it 
will be by its 
warriors.—Montes- 
quiew. 


division of 
the spoil 


e Nu. xviii. 21. 


“Pursue not a vic- 
tory too far. He 
hath, conquered 
well that ath 
made his enemy 
fly: thou  may- 
est beat him to 
a@ desperate resist- 
which may 
c thee.’”? — 
Herbert. 


“If you have com 
mitted iniquity, 
you must expect to 
suffer, for venge 
ance with its sa- 


cred light shines 
upon you.”’— Soph- 
ocles. 


troll unbroken 


{28. i. 10. 

g Ex. xxxy. 2. 

h Ex. xxx. 12, 16. 
4Ju. viii. 26. 


undoubtedly intended to be given to Eleazar and the priests. (29) heave- 
offering, lit. offering. (30) one. . fifty, 7. e. a 50th part of their share. 

Division of the spoils of war.—I. Note the rule according to which the 
spoil was divided into three parts. 1. To God; 2. To the warriors ; 3. To the 
people. II. Note the effects of such.a rule. 1. A war must be righteous 
since a part of the spoil was for God; 2. Such a war would be willingly 
undertaken, since the warrior was rewarded; 3. Such a division of spoil 
would tend to limit the warrior class, since those who did not fight shared 
the fruit of victory ; and but for such division all would be anxious to go 
down to battle, leaving the camp undefended. 

No good in war. — Dr. Johnson laughed at Lord Kames’s opinion that war 
was a good thing occasionally, as so much valor and virtue were exhibited in 
it. ‘‘ A fire,” said the doctor, ‘‘might as well be considered a good thing. 
There are the bravery and address of the firemen in extinguishing it; there 
is much humanity exerted in saving the lives and properties of the poor 
sufferers ; yet, after all this, who can say that a fire is a good thing ?”— 
Boswell. 


31—40. (31, 32) booty, etc., R. V., ‘‘ Now the prey, over and above the 
booty wh. the men of war took;” prey = live stock; plunder = spoil of 
other kinds, see vs. 11. six . . Sheep, flocks of nomadic tribes enormously 
large. (83) beeves, cattle, oxen. (34) asses, used in agriculture,* war, 
riding, carrying burdens.? (35) women, etc., who were prob. made slaves, 
or household servants. 

The cost of war. — Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will 
purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe every man, woman 


gjand child in attire of which kings and queens would be proud. I will build a 


school-house on every hill-side, and in every valley over the whole earth; I 
will build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college in every state, 
and fill it with able professors ; I will crown every hill with a place of worship, 
consecrated to the promulgation of the Gospel of peace; I will support in 
every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morn- 


‘ing the chime on one hill should answer to the chime of another round the 


earth’s wide circumference ; and the voice of prayer, and the song of praise, 
should ascend like a universal holocaust to heaven. — H. Richard, M. P. 


41—47. (41) as... Moses, see xviii. 14, 20. (42-47) etc., see supra. 

Returning from victory.—I. They returned laden with booty. II. They 
returned without the loss of a single warrior. III. They returned with a 
thank-offering to God. Learn:—1. We are now in the midst of the conflict ; 
2. We are personally safe if we fight on the right side; 8. We shall return 
home enriched in heart and mind by the victory; 4. We shall spend eternity 
in offering a thank-offering to Him who fighteth for us. 

Certain victory. —Soldier of the cross, the hour is coming when the note of 
victory shall be proclaimed throughout the world. The battlements of the 
enemy must soon succumb ; the swords of the mighty must soon be given up 
to the Lord of lords. What! soldier of the cross, in the day of victory 


q.|wouldst thou have it said that thou didst turn thy back in the day of battle? 


Dost thou not wish to have a share in the conflict, that thou mayest have a 
share in the victory? If thou hast even the hottest part of the battle, wilt 
thou flinch and fly? Thou shalt have the brightest part of the victory if thou 
art in the fiercest of the conflict. Wilt thou turn and lose thy laurels? Wilt 
thou throw down thy sword? Shall it be with thee as when a standard- 
bearer fainteth? Nay, man, up to arms again! for the victory is certain. 
Though the conflict be severe, I beseech you, on to it again! On, on, ye lion- 
hearted men of God, to the battle once more! for ye shall yet be crowned 
with immortal glory. — Spurgeon. 


48—54, (48, 49) officers, etc., upon returning from the fight, they mus- 
tered their men, and found to their joy and surprise that none had been slain. 
there . . us, miraculous preservation. (50) brought . . Lord, as a thank- 
offering. chains, armlets.’ rings, as finger or seal rings. tablets, neck 
ornaments. to. . Lord,* for wh. purpose it would be placed in the treasury 
of the sanctuary. (51) jewels, of wh. the Midianites had a great love ;‘ as all 
nomadic and barbarous tribes. (52) was . . shekels, i. e. ab. $100,000. (53) 
for . . war, the common soldiers. had. . himself, in addition to the spoil ~ 


Chap. xxxii. 1—15. NUMBERS. 


of the officers ; and inclusive also of less valuable things. 
see vs. 50. : 
wealth, but possibly it was used tv sustain the expense of the tabernacle. 

Destruction of the Midianites. — Notice — I. 
over Midian. As—1. A historical fact, this teaches us that no power can 
withstand the arm of the Lord ; 2. A type, it shows us what shall ultimately 
be the fate of all our spiritual enemies. 


(54) brought, etc. 


We are not told what was done with this enormous amount of 


Il. Their slaughter of the captives.) 
' This was not intended as an example to us, but as a lesson it is of great 
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B. 0. 1462. 


‘A victory istwice 
itself when the 


he victory of the Israelitesjachiever brings 


full num- 


home 
"— Shake- 


bers. 
speare. 


importance, since it shows us that peculiar judgments await those who tempt|« he smile of God 


others to sin. III. Their dedication of the spoils. They were presented to 
God as —1. An acknowledgment of what was deserved ; the Israelites really 
deserved death; 2. A memorial of deliverance; this deliverance was truly 
astonishing ; 3. A testimony of gratitude. — C. Simeon. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND, 


i—5. (1) the. . Jazer, distr. round the city of that name, a portion of 
the territory taken from the Amorite kings, Sihor and Og, see xxi. 32. behold. . 
cattle, 7. e. good pastureland.+ (2) eame, etc. they had learned the wisdom of 
consulting their leaders. (8) Ataroth,’ (crowns), perh. Ataroth-Addar. 
Dibon,° see xxi. 30. Nimrah,? (limpid), ab. 5 ms. N. of Libias. Heshbon,< 
see xxi. 25-34. Elealeh,/ (whither God ascends), the ruins el-A’al, 2 ms. fr. 
Heshbon. Shebam,? (fragrance), noted for its vines, called also Sibmah and 
Shibmah, nr. Heshbon. Nebo, (? interpreter), said to be 8 ms. S. of Heshbon. 
Beon, acontr. form of Baal-meon (place of dwelling), its ruins, Miun or Macin, 
ab. 3 ms. S. E.of Heshbon. (4) which . . smote, implying thatthe land had 


been subjugated and made a part of the promised land. and. . cattle, now|; 


increased by spoils of war. (5) wherefore, etc., what others had helped to 
conquer they wished to retain ; leaving it to the rest to conquer Canaan. 

The request of Reuben and Gad. —I. It evinced great selfishness. Having 
got what they needed why concern themselves about others, though what 
they had got was by the aid of those others? II. It. showed great worldliness 
“A place for cattle” all they thought of. 
good, all that many now think of. III. It exhibited great lack of patriotism. 
Many forget the State or the party, in class legislation and personal wants and 
wishes. 


6—9. (6) shall . . war, to obtain their inheritance and secure yours. and 
.. here? enjoying what others have striven for. (7) discourage,’ another 
reason: if one tribe were to rest there, others might flinch and think Reuben 
was fearful about the conquest of Canaan. (8) thus. . fathers, referring 
to the spies whom Moses had sent out, all of whom save Joshua and Caleb 
brought discouraging reports. Kadesh-barnea, see xiii. (9) Esheol, 
see xili. 23, 24. 

Selfishness. —I warn every aspirant for wealth against the infernal canker 
of selfishness. It will eat out the heart with the fire of hell, or bake it 
harder than astone. The heart of avaricious old age stands like a bare rock 
in a bleak wilderness, and there is no rod of authority, no incantation of 
pleasure, which can draw from it one crystal drop to quench the raging thirst 
for satisfaction. — Beecher. 


10—15. (10-13) * see xiv. 26-34. (14) in. . stead,’ in their place and with 
their disposition. an .. men, a brood, a succession. (15) ye. . people,’ 
hence men should reflect how others may be affected by their conduct. 

Wholly following the Lord. —Let us—I. Explain the term. To follow the 
Lord wholly is—1. Toaccept all He does as right and good; 1. To obey all 
His commands, however difficult they may appear, regardless of conse- 

uences ; 8. To do so at all times with a cheerful heart and a willing mind. 
tL Consider the consequences of neglect in this particular. 1. Those Israel- 
ites lost Canaan; we may lose heaven; 2. They were separated from their 
children ; ours may be eternally sundered from us. Learn :— For us the way 
to follow the Lord is to imitate Jesus, trust in Him, and walk in the new and 
living way. ' ; 

Heathen devotedness. — A Spartan youth was holding the censer at a.sacri- 
fice when Alexander was offering a victim. It chanced that, while he held 


The present and material|® 


is victory.”’— 
Whittier. 


Reuben’s 
selfish 

request 

a@The Arabs say, 


“Thou canst not 

find a country like 

the Belka.” 

b Jos. xvi. 2, 7. 

c. Jos. xili. 9, 175 

Is. xv. 2 Jer. 

xviii. 18, 22. 

dls. xv. 6; Jer. 
i 34; Jos. 


30; fii. 2, 


4; iv. 36; 
xxix, 7: 


Jos. ix. 

5; xiii. 
. 38; Ju. 
1 Ch. vi. 


» 26; 


1, 

Is. xv. 4; xvi. 9; 
er. xlviii. 34, 
g Jos. xiii. 19; Is. 
NS 8; Jer. xlviii. 


Moses 
reproves 
Reuben and 
shows the 
fruit of 
rebellion 


states the 
case of those 
who died in 
the wilderness 


iDe.i 84-86; Nu. 
xxvi. 64, 65; Jos. 
xiv.8, 9; 1Co. x.5. 


k Ps. li. 5; Ep. ii. 3, 
1 De. xxx. 17, 18; 
Jos. xxii. 16-18; 2 
Ch. vii. 19, 20; xv. 2. 


‘*T would rather be 


Brainard, wrapped 
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NUMBERS. Chap. xxxii. 16—27. 


B. C. 7452. 
in my _bearskin, 
and spitting bloo 
upon the snow, 
than to be Ga- 
briel. — Bishop 
Hamline. 


Reuben’s 
better _ 
resolution 


@Presveal, 2s XXv. 
15 


b Ju. vili. 1-3. 
c dos. xxii. 4, 9. 


‘It is a cust. with 
the nomads of 
Leja to surround 
their camp with a 
Sira, i. &. a wall 
of stones about 
the height of a 
Jaan.” 


Moses’ promise 
to Reuben 


d De. ili. 12-20. 


e Ge. iv. 7; xliv. 
16; Is. lix. 12; Ps. 
xc. &; Pr. xiil. 21. 


*‘Little sins are 
the natural stream 
of a man’s life; 
that are of them- 
selves enough to 
carry the soul 
down silently and 
calmly to destruc- 
tion; but when 
greater and 
grosser sins join 
with them, they 
make a_ violent 
tide that hurries 
the soul away with 
a more swift and 
Yampaut motion 
down to hell.”— 
Hopkins. 


Reuben’s 
promise 

to Moses 

tf Jos. iv. 12, 18. 


the censer, a hot coal fell upon his hand. The youth stood still and never 
flinched, lest by any utterance or cry the sacrifice should be disturbed ; for, 
he said, he was in the presence of Alexander, and he would not have the 
sacrifice interrupted for him: and thus he bore the pain of the burning coal. 
Let us remember that Spartan youth, adding to what he said, ‘‘ We are in the 
presence of the Almighty God.” — Bibl. Treas. 


16—19. (16) near, in earnest, familiar counsel. build . . cattle, pens for 
flocks, roughly built of stones. cities, 7. e. prob, those taken, to be reforti- 
fied. (17) we... armed,’ to aid in the invasion. before, 7. e., before the Ark 
of the Covenant. The three tribes, Reuben, Gad and Simeon, marched before 
the sanctuary (see ii. 10, 14). beeause . . land, the cities would have to be 
garrisoned. (18) we. . houses, etc., we will do for others as they have 
done for us. (19)on. . Jordan,¢ 7. e. W. of the river. forward, farther N. 
on the E. of the river. 

Reuben’s better resolve. — In it we notice an exhibition of real greatness of 
soul. I. An acknowledgment of error, as contrasted with the obstinacy of 
small minds in face of conviction and argument. II. A resolution to do more 
in the right direction than would have previously been expected. III. A sur- 
render of personal wishes for the public good. 


Thought for others. — 
He’s true to God who’s true to man ; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 
— Lowell. 


20—28. (20, 21) if, etc., on condition that they fulfilled their word. (22) guilt- 
less . . Lord, for lack of faith in God and of courage. and. . Israel, of 
withholding brotherly help, and patriotic zeal. this .. Lord,? asthe reward of 
your fidelity and the fulfilment of your wish. (23) sinned . . Lord, in dis- 
obeying Him, discouraging others, presenting an evilexample. be. . out,¢ 
in their future hist. they might be left to fight their own battles; somehow, 
sooner or later punishment will overtake them. 

Sin detected.—I. Sin is frequently brought to remembrance under the 
powerful and searching ministry of the gospel. II. The sinner is found out 
in the season of sickness. III. In the various adverse changes of human 
life. IV. At the near approach of death. V. Sin will infallibly be found out 
at the great day of judgment.— D. Black. 


Memory and conscience.— 
Will no remorse, will no decay, 
O Memory, soothe thee into peace? 
When life is ebbing fast away, 
Will not thy hungry vultures cease? 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree ; 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree ; 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng the bar, crying all — Guilty! guilty ! 

I shall despair. . There is no creature loves me, 

And, if I die, no soul will pity me — 

Nay. wherefore should they ? since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 

Came to my tent; and every one did threat 

To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard, 
— Shakespeare, Richard LIT. 


24—27. (24) build, etc., vs. 16. (25-27) before the Lord,’ i i 
diately in front of the sacred tokens of the Lord’s presence,” — Spl. Com. see 


each or “acc, to the judgment of Jehovah, with Divine approval.”— 


Chap. xxxii. 28—42. NUMBERS. 


The word of the just man is his bond.—I. Speech is often so fair that all 
that is needed is that one should do that which has proceeded out of his 
mouth. II. The just and honorableman will take measures to fulfil his word. 
Reuben went to the war unencumbered by family and property. Hence, 
being anxious to return, they would fight with greater wale to bring the cam- 
paign to a speedy issue. 

Keeping one’s word.—I have somewhere met with an anecdote of Lord 
Chatham, who had promised that his son should be present at the pulling 
down of a garden wall. The wall was, however, taken down during his 
absence, through forgetfulness; but, feeling the importance of his word being 
held sacred, Lord Chatham ordered the workmen to rebuild it, that his son 
iene witness its demolition, according to his father’s promise.—F. F. 

ench. 


28—33. (28) so. . them, as a prudent man Moses would not be deceived 
fair words. commanded, eic., gave orders to those who would have to 
divide the land, Eleazar and Joshua.« (29) then . . Gilead, the whole 
country E. of Jordan ; as a reward for their aid and fidelity. (80) they, etc., 
in wh. case they would be compelled to pass over. (81, 82) answered, etc., 
repeating their oe in the presence of Eleazar and Joshua. (88) gave,’ 
thus conditionally and by anticipation. 

A wise ruler’s care for the future. —I. Moses was aged, and not to pass over 
Jord. himself, hence he takes steps for the fulfilment of his promise to Reu- 
ben. II. He also makes it conditional on Reuben’s fidelity to his word. 
Learn :—1. Men approaching death should provide for the fulfilment of their 
vows, but in such a way that their survivors shall be justly treated; 2. Men 
should not involve themselves in promises for which they cannot make pro- 
vision. 

Unexpected reward. —M. Labat, a merchant of Bayonne, ill in health, had 
retired in the beginning of winter, 1803, to a country house on the banks of 
the Adour. One morning, when promenading in his robe-de-chambre, on a 
terrace elevated a little above the river, he saw a traveler thrown by a furious 
horse, from the opposite bank into the midst of the torrent. M. Labat wasa 
good swimmer ; he did not stop a moment to reflect on the danger of the 
attempt, but, ill as he was, threw off his robe-de-chambre, leaped into the 
flood, and caught the drowning stranger at the moment when, having lost all 
sensation, he must otherwise have inevitably perished. ‘‘Oh, God!” 
exclaimed M. Labat, clasping him in his arms, and recognizing with a trans- 
port of joy the individual he had saved ; ‘“‘sacred humanity ; what do I not 
owe thee? I have saved my son!” 


34—42. (34) built, or restored, or fortified. Dibon, seexxi.30. Ataroth, 
vs. 3, prob. now Attarus, betw. Kureyat and Machaerus. Aroer, prob. the 
tuins at ’Ar@ir.< (35) Atroth, R. V., Atroth-Shophan (the crowns of Shop- 
han). Jaazer, see xxi. 32. Jogbehah, prob. the ruins of Jebetha. (86) 
Bethnimrah, or Nimrah, vs. 3. Beth-haran,? or Beth-ramphtha, now the 
ruins of Rameh. (87) Heshbon,‘ see xxi.16. Elealeh, see vs. 3. Kirja- 
thaim, contr. of Kirjath-jearim, prob. now the ruins of el-Teym ; to the 8. W. 


of Medeba. (39) Nebo .. Shibmah, vs.3. their. . changed, to break up 
idolatrous associations. Nebo and Baal were names of idol gods. (389) 
Machir, see Ge. 1. 28. went, had gone. Gilead, the N. part of it. (40) and 


. . gave, etc., dealing with Machir as with Reuben and Gad. (41) Jair’ 
(whom God enlightens). Havoth-jair (villages of Jair). (42) Nobah (a 
barking). Kenath (possession), now Kenavat,? in 8. end of Lejah. — 

An unlucky name, — A singular instance of a name, and a Christian name, 
influencing the destiny of an individual, is told by Herreru, the Spanish his- 
torian. Louis VIII. of France, surnamed ‘“‘ Coeur de Lion,” desiring a Spanish 
princess for his bride, ambassadors were sent to the Court of Madrid. The 
eldest and most beautiful of the royal sisters was the one destined by her own 
family to share the diadem of France. But where was the wise fairy god- 
mother who, in all nursery tales, presides at the naming of beautiful prin- 
cesses? At the cradle of the unfortunate daughter of Spain, it would seem, 
there was no fairy godmother, nor even an earthly sponsor gifted with musi- 
cal or esthetic tastes. Her name, Urraca, harsh insound, was in its signifi- 
cation still more objectionable, for in Spanish it signified a magpie. A magpie} 
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B.C. 1452, 


“We who live 
now, and the Is- 
rael of old, are 
like soldiers 
ranged side by 
side in one spir- 
itual army of the 


sam church 
militant under 
the banner of 
the a Bp. 


the promise 
confirmed 


a Nu. xxxiv. 17 ff. 


b Jos. xii. 1, 6; De. 
re 8; Nu. xxi. 24, 


’ 


“The worst gov- 
ernments always 
cost -the people 
dearest, as all men 
in courts of judi- 
cature pay more 
for the wrongs 
that are done 
them than for the 
right. — Butler. 


“All great men 
are characterized 
by three things: 
simplicity in man- 
ners, simplicity in 
speech, simplicity 
in spirit.” — John 
Bate. 


places 
builded 


c Burckhardt, 633. 


queen ! and to mate with a lion-heart! Impossible! the dismayed ambassa- 


d Jos. xiii. 27. 


e Rob. Bib. Res. ii. 
278. 


f De. fii. 14; Ju.x.4. 


g ‘‘The ruins are 
very extensive 
even now, being no 
less than two and 
a half or three ms. 
in circum., and 
containing mag- 
nificent remains of 
palaces fr. the 
times of Trajan and 
Hadrian. Itis on 
the W. slope of 
Jebel Hauran, and 
is only inhab. by a 
few fams. of 
Druses.’’—Keil. 
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NUMBERS. Chap, xxxiii. 1—11. 


B. C. 1452. 


the journeys 
of Israel, 
from Rame- 
ses to Suc- 
coth 


a De. viii. 2. 


bGe. xlvil. 11; Ex. 
an 2; xiii. 4; xiv. 


‘‘ History maketh|the book of memory, of 
a young man to bellife will bear reading on 


old, without either 
wrinkles or a 


dors felt themselves compelled to reject the young beauty. Her name had 
deprived her of a noble husband and of acrown. The lovely Urraca saw her 
younger sister (less fair than herself except in name) preferred before her, 
and Blanche the Fair, of Castile, was carried in triumph to France to become 
the honored wife of Louis the Lion-heart and the proud mother of St. Louis, 
—S8S. Moody. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


1—5. (1) journeys, lit. removings, breakings up, marches, since they left 
Egypt, 42in num. (2) wrote.. Lord: as a memorial of God’s providentiat 
care. It will be noted that this itinerary is detinitely ascribed to Moses, per- 
haps being a part of his diary. (3) Rameses,’ see Ex. xii. 37. (4) for-.. 
first-born, R. V., ‘‘ while the Egyptians were burying,” etc. The Egyptians 
were so busy burying their dead that the Israelites had ample leisure to make 
their departure. upon. . judgments, wh. explains the force of the won- 
ders wrought in Egypt. Since these gods had no existence, they could be 
affected only in the imaginations of their worshipers; they were made con- 
temptible in the eyes of those who feared them. (5) Succoth, see Ex. xii. 37. 

A journal of progress.—I. Life isa journey from one point of time, and 
often from one place, to another. iL A story of this journey is written in 
rovidence, etc. III. The story of the journey of 
y as it lies parallel with the will of God. Learn :— 
Have we surrendered ourselves to Divine guidance? ‘‘The steps of a good 


hairs, privileging)man are ordered by the Lord,” etc. 


him with the ex- 
perience of age, 
without either the 
infirmities or in- 
conveniences 
thereof.’’ — Fuller. 


“ History makes us 
some amends for 
the shortness of 
life.’’— Skelton 


from Suc- 
coth to Sin 


Life’s journey. — 


Life ! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
‘ Tis hard to part when friends are dear, — 
Perhaps’ twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good Night, — but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. — A. L. Barbauld. 


6—11. (6) Etham, see Ex. xiii. 20. (7) Pi-hahiroth, etc., Ex. xiv. 2. (8) 
Marah, see Ex. xv. 23. (9) Elim, see Ex. xv. 27. (10) by... sea, this 
encampment not named bef.; nor are Dophkah and Alush (vs. 18). Nothing 


| “History is agreat| Whatever is known of these three places, and doubtless nothing of importance 


painter, with theloccurred at them. 


world for canvas, 
and life for a fig- 
ure. It exhibits man 


in hig pride and|IIT 


nature in her mag- 
nificence — Jeru- 
salem 


or Lisbon vanish 
ing in flame and 
earthquake. His- 
tory must be splen- 
did. Bacon called 
it the pomp of bus- 
iness. Its march 
is in high places, 
and along the pin- 
nacles and points 
of great affairs.’’ 
Wmott. 


‘* History is neither| 
more nor less than 
biography on a 
large scale,’’ — La- 
martine. 


bleeding|@NCe. __Y ¢ 
under the Roman,|VII. Elim, rest, prayer, preparation for the future. 


(11) in. . Sin, see Ex. xvi. 1. 
Israel’s wanderings a picture of religious life.—I. Rameses, the mustering 
of thoughts, feelings, etc. II. Succoth, resting for retrospect and prayer. 
. Etham, looking out upon the future. IV. Pi-hahiroth and Migdol, flying 
for life, watchtower of the enemy. V. Red Sea, struggle of faith, deliver- 
VI. Marah, bitter waters of memory and fear, sweetened by grace. 
VIII. Red Sea, a safe 


view of past dangers. The safe side of trouble. 


Obstacles surmounted.— 


‘““ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star,” 


he can do wonders — almost “all things are possible to him.” 


‘‘Dark and wide the sea appears, 
Every soul is full of fears, 
Yet the word is onward still, 
Onward move and do His will ; 
And the great deep shall discover 
God’s highway to take thee over.” 


Chap. xxxiii. 1a—39. NUMBERS, 449 


12—17. (17) Dophkah,- (knocking), (18) Alush,’ (? place of wild beasts). Boh TARR, 
a4) Rephidim, see Ex. xvii. 1. (15) in... Sinai, see Ex. xix. 1, 2. (16)\--om Sin t 
ibroth-hattaavah, Nu. xi. 34. (17) Hazeroth, see Nu. xi. 35. He etrath - 


A varied experience.— 
‘Bits of gladness and of sorrow, 
Strangely crossed and interlaid: 


aPerh. at the 


Days of fever and of fretting, 
Hours of kind and blessed calm. 


b Perh. at entrance 
of Wady es-Sheikh. 
See Keil Ex. 


on 
xvii. 1. 


Tears of parting, smiles of meeting; 
Paths of smooth and rugged life. 


Such are our annals upon earth, 
Our tale from very hour of birth, 
The soul’s true history.” — Bonar. 


18—24, (18) Rithmah:< (broom), in wild. of Paran, Nu. xii. 16. (19)|/from Haze- 
Rimmon-parez (pomegranate of the breach). (20) Libnah (whiteness). (21)|roth to : 
Rissah (a ruin). (22) Kehelathah (convocation). (23) Shapher (pleasant-|Haradah 
mess). (24) Haradah (fear). c Prob. the Wady 

Progress in grace.— Be always displeased at what thou art, if thou desirest|/4in Retemat, not 
to attain to what thou art not; for where thou hast pleased thyself there thou|f@", §. of Kadesh. 
abideth. But if thou sayest, I have enough, thou perishest; always add. 
always walk, always proceed; neither stand still; nor go back, nor deviate;|retem,” i e broom 
he that standeth still proceedeth not; he goeth back that continueth not; he ial dati Lo ms 
deviateth that revolteth; he goeth better that creepeth in his way than helcopious spring 
that runneth out of his way.— Quarles. called Ain-el-Ku- 

deiradt.—Keil. 

25—30. (25) Makheloth (assemblies). (26) Tahath (place). (27) Tarah|from Hara- 
(station). (28) Mithecah (? sweet fountain). (29) Hashmonah? (fat soil)./dah to 
(30) Moseroth: (bonds). Moseroth 

True progress.— He only is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer,!q Acc. to Wilton 
whose blood, warmer, whose brain, quicker, whose spirit is entering into|(Negeb. 126, 134), 
living peace.— Ruskin. Heshmon; Jos. 
Ain Hasb. 

81—87. (31) Bene-jaakan / (sons of Jaakan). (82) Horhagidgad (? mount|e Not_far fr Mt. 
of thunder). (38) Jotbathah (goodness). (34) Ebronahs (passage). (85)|Hor: De. x. 6. 

ion-gaber* (the giant’s backbone), aft. Solomon’s naval port. (36)\s-om Mose- 
pitched, etc., see xx. i. (87) Hor, see xx. 22, 23. rath ic 


Onward, Christian soldier.— Mt. Hor 
“ Forward ! be our watchword 
Steps and voices joined; 
Seek the things before us, 
Not a look behind : 


Burns the fiery pillar 
At our army’s head; 

Who shall dream of shrinking, 
By our Captain led? 


wells of the sons 
he Jaakan; De. x. 


aie. head of Elan- 
tic gulf of Red 
Sea. 


Forward through the desert, 

Through the toil and fight; 
Canaan lies before us, 

Zion beams with light.”— Alford. 


88, 39. Aaron, etc.,‘ Nu. xx. 25-28. ' : 
Death of Archbishop Whately.—To one who, observing his sufferings,|death of 
asked him if he suffered much pain, he said, ‘‘Some time ago I should have! Aaron 
thought it great pain, but now I am enabled to bear it.” is intellect was}; De. x. 6; xxxii. 
unclouded by illness; he could think and speak. Some one said to him, ‘‘ Youjq. : 
are dying as you have lived, great to the last ;” the reply was, ‘‘I am dying|“ Death only this 
as I have lived, in the faith of Jesus.” Another said, ‘‘ What a blessing that|™ysterious truth 


és ; - rs unfolds, the 
your glorious intellect is unimpaired ;” he answered, ‘‘ Do not call intellect eaahiy Ati how 
29 
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emvalie inh ody fortitude of your character now supports you.” ‘‘No, it isnot my fortitude 


holds.” — Dryden. 
“The notice that 
A. was 123 yrs_ old 


at his death, in 
fortieth year of 
Fxod., accords 


with notice of Ex 

vii. 73; that he was 
83 yrs. old when he 
stood bef. Pha- 
raoh.”—Spk. Com. 


from Mt. Hor 
to Ije-abarim 


a By some deriv. 
fr. zelem, images. 
It was here or at 
Punon, prob, that 
the brazen serpent. 
was set up, cf. 3xi. 


b Prob. the same 
as Phinon (Ge 
xxxvi. 41), ~ ‘‘a 
little village in the 
desert, where cop- 
per was dug up by 
condemned crim- 
inals, betw. Petra 
and oar.’ — 
Jerome. 


from Iim to 
Abel-shittim 


c Je. xlviii.22; Ez. 
vi. 14. 


d De. xxxii. 49. 


“The student is to 
read history ac- 
tively, and not 
passively; to 
esteem his ow: 
life the text, and 
books the com- 
mentary; thus 
compelled, the 
muse of history 
will utter oracles 
as never to those 
who do not respect 
themselves.”— 
Emerson. 


expulsion of 


that supports me, but my faith in Christ.” — Hamilton. 


40—44. (40) Arad, see xxi. 1-2. 
(shady). (42) Punon,’ (darkness). 
xxi. 2. 

Retreat of the ten thousand. — Xenophon accompanied Cyrus the younger 
in the expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, King of Persia. In the 
army of Cyrus, Xenophon showed that he was a true disciple of Socrates, and 
that he had been educated in the warlike city of Athens. After the decisive 
battle in the plains of Cunaxa, and the fall of young Cyrus, the prudence 
and vigor of his mind were called conspicuously into action. The ten thou- 
sand Greeks who had followed the standard of an ambitious prince, were 
now at a distance of above six hundred leagues from their native home, in a 
hostile country, and surrounded on every side by a victorious enemy, without 
money, without provisions, and without a leader. Xenophon was selected 
among the officers, to superintend the retreat of his countrymen; and 
though he was often opposed by malevolence and envy, yet his persuasive 
eloquence and unceasing activity convinced the Greeks of the justness of their 
choice, and that no general could extricate them from every difficulty better 
than the disciple of Socrates. To every danger he rose superior; across 


(41) they .. Hor, xxi. 4. Zalmonah,? 
(438) Oboth, xxi. 10. (44) Ije-abarim, 


rapid rivers, though vast deserts, and over lofty mountains; exposed con- 
tinually to theattacks of a vigilant enemy ; without any other resources than 
his own prudence and the devotion of his troops, he succeeded at last, after 
a perilous march of two hundred and fifteen days, in restoring his country- 
men to their native home. 


45—49, (45) Iim (ruins), same as Ije-abarim, vs. 44. Dibongad, vs. 34. (46) 
Almon-diblathaim < (concealment of the twin cakes). (47) Abarim? xxvii. 12. 
(48) plains, etc., xxii.1. (49) Abel-shittim, xxv. 1. 


Let him that loves me follow me. — 


“« Armies of fearful harts will scorn to yield, 
If lions be their captains in the field.” — Alleyn. 


Francis I. of France had not reached his twentieth year, when he was pres- 
ent at the celebrated battle of Marignan, which lasted two days. The Marshal 
de Trivulce, who had been in eighteen pitched battles, said, that those were 
the play of infants; but that this of Marignan was the combat of giants. 


}|Francis performed on this occasion prodigies of valor; he fought less asa 


king than as a soldier. Having perceived his standard-bearer surrounded by 
the enemy, he precipitated himself to his assistance in the midst of lances and 
halberts. He was presently surrounded; his horse pierced with several 
wounds; and his casque despoiled of its plumes. He must have been inevit- 
ably overwhelmed, if a body of troops detached from the allies had not has- 
tened to his succor. Francis hazarded this battle against the advice of his 
generals ; and cut short all remonstrance by the celebrated expression, which 
became afterwards proverbial, ‘‘ Let him that loves me follow me.” 


50—56. (50,51) when. . over, efc., next to accom. them, it must have 


Canaanites been a comfort to him to know that they would pass over. (52) pietures, 

commanded R. V., “figured stones.” quite pluck down, R. V., “demolish.” (58) dis- 
|possess, etc., Ex. xxiii, 27-31. (54) divide, etc., Nu. xxvi. 53-56. (55) prieks .. 

eg era rr sides, ‘‘like thorns and brambles left in a field that ought to have been 

Ju. il. 3;  Ez/|cleared.” (56) Shall . . them,’ you having bec. as bad as they were. 

xxviii. 24. The indulgent treatment of evil.—I. There is a tendency to this. 1. The 

Ez, xil. 8-16. doctrine of many is, let us rest and be thankful; 2. We all sigh for rest; 3. 


“If it were possi- 
ble for those who 
have been for 
ages in hell to re 
turn to the earth 
(and not to be re- 
enerated), I firm- 
y helieve, that 
notwithst andin 
all they have ales 


We are apt to look at remaining evils as small and powerless. II. There are 
great evils resulting from this course. *1. What remains of evil will increase 
if not uprooted ; 2. Familiarity with the presence of evil will accustom us to 
its unconcerned growth; 3. The presence of evilis demoralizing. Learn: — 
Spare no little sin, or evil habit. 


The necessity of progress. — 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 


Chap. xxxiv. 1—12. NUMBERS. 


Mated with a < pras savage — what to me were sun or clime? 
I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 

I, that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. — Tennyson. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 


Jwould still love 
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fered for sin, 2 
and return to 


ractice of it.”’— 
'yland. 


i—6. (1, 2) this . . thereof, i. e. these are the bounds of your inheritance.|the boundaries 


(3) outmost . . eastward ¢ the most S. point of Dead Sea. 


(scorpions), perh. the Wady es-Sdfieh. Kadesh-barnea, xiii. 26. 


(4) Akrabbim ‘of the land 
Hazar-jof promise 


addar (village of Addar, or of greatness), perh. 'Ain el-Kudeirat or Adeirdat,|south and west 


W. of Kadesh. Azmon (strong), pos. the Wady el-Kusaimeh. 
Egypt,< 7. e. the Wady el-Arish. and 
ary shall be at the Mediterranean Sea. 


(5) the . 
(6) great. . Sea,? the Mediterranean. 


. . Sea, 2. €. the end of this 8. bound-|¢ B2. xIvil, 14, 19; 


The inheritance. —I. Canaan, the home of God’s people—now heaven. II.jbJos. xv. 3, 4. 


Canaan aselected, heaven achosen, place. III. Canaan wrung from reluctant ae 


sors; heaven a prepared place. IV. The boundaries of Canaan fixed 


and wide enough; yet there is room in heaven. V. Canaan a goodly land; of W fr. 


the glories of heaven the half is not told. 


The Christian’s inheritance. — 


How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far, my friend; 

A single hearty step 
will all thy journey end. 

Hold there ! where runnest thou? 
Know heaven is in thee! 

Seekest thou for God elsewhere ! 
His face thou’lt never see. — Angelus Silesius. 


The way to heaven lies through heaven, and all the way to heaven is 
heaven. — Farrar. 


steep pass of 
-Sufah, 1, ft. 
high, wh. leads 8S. 

Dead S. 
N. side of 
Wady Fikreh, over 
wh. the road fr. 
Petra to Heshbon 
asses. See Rob. 
ib. Res. ii. 587, 
591. 


along 


c1K. villi. 65; 2K. 
xxiv. 7; 2 Ch. vii. 
8; Isa. xxvil. 12. 


dDe. iii. 16, 17; 
Jos. xiii. 2, 27; 
xv. 47, 


7—12. (7) north border, wh. cannot be accurately determined. Hor, perh.|north and 


Mt. Casius,« S. W. of Antioch, on the Orontes. 
beginnings of Hamath, kingdom of thatname.f’ Zedad (mountain side), now 
Zaidéd,g (Subud in Robinson). (9) Ziphron (sweet odor), prob. ruins of 
Zifran,* S. E. of Hamath towards Palmyra. Hazar-enan (village of foun- 
tains), prob. Kuryetein,* E. N. E. of Damascus. (10) Shepham (spot naked 
trees). (11) Riblah* (fertility), perh. Ribleh. Ain (fountan) perh. 
great fountain of Neba Anjar, at foot of Antilibanus, oft. called Birket Anjar, 
on acc. of its rise in a small pool.” — Rob., Bib. Res. Chinnereth’ (lyre), aft. 
called Gennesaret. (12) Jordan .. salt sea, this river and sea formed the 
rest of the E. boundary. 

The Dead Sea. — Another delusion is, that the shores are silent; that no 
birds can live upon the waters. In fact, the natural history of the region is 
very rich. Kingfishers stalk along the shores. The sportsman brings down 
wild duck and teal, sandpipers, Norfolk plovers, and even large Greek part- 
ridges. Thrushes hop amongst the acacias; chiff-chaffs and black-headed 
warblers resort to the rills; wheatears are plentifulon the cliffs; and pretty 
little blackstarts may be obtained in anynumber. Nightingales, larks, and 
doves have been heard singing and cooing in this wild neighborhood. Mr. 
Tristram states: ‘‘I collected one hundred and eighteen species of birds, sev- 
eral of them new to science, on the shores of the lake, or swimming or flying 
over its waters. The cane-brakes and oases which fringe it are the homes of 
about forty species of mammalia, several of them animals never before brought 
to England ; and innumerable tropical or semi-tropical plants, of Indian or 
African affinities, perfume the atmosphere.” The rich plain of the Safieh is 
cultivated for indigo, maize, and barley, to within a few feet of the water’s 
edge, and the date palm still waves over the mouth of the Arnon and the 
Zerka. — Stoughton. 


of|Spk. Com. 
“ a Hor =the whole 


(8) entrance, confines, orjeast 


e So Rob. Bib. Res. 
iii 461; but the 
Says, 


W. crest of Leb- 
anon, 80 ms. long. 


#2. Ch. viii. 4. 


g With 3,000inhab. 
isS. E. of Hums, 
on E. of road fr. 
Damascus to 
Hunes. 


h Knobel, Wetstein; 
Porter's Hd. Bk. 
for Syria, 621. 


i Porter. Large 
fountains here. 


k2 K. xxiii, 38; 
xxv. 6, 2, 21; 
Je. xxxix. 5, 6; lii. 


9, 10, 26, 27. 


? Jos. xii. 3; xiil. 
27. 
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rule relating 
to the divi- 
sion of the 


land 

aJos. xiv. 1, 2; 
Nu. xxvi. 56. 

b Nu. xxxii. 33; 
Jos. xiv. 8. 


cJos. xiv. 1; xix. 
51. 


“ Variety 
principal 


ig the 
ingre- 
dient in beauty; 
and simplicity is 
essential to gran- 
deur.’’—Shenstone. 


the tribal 
assessors 


d See art, ‘‘Caleb,” 
in Smith’s Bib. 
Dict., for theory of 
Ld. A. C. Hervey. 


eNu. i. 4, 16. 


“The breadth of 
the country from 
the Jordan to the 
sea is rarely more 
than 50 miles. Its 
length, from Dan 
to Beersheba, is 
about 180 miles. 
But, whatever may 
be its measure- 
ments, the glory of 
this land consists 
in its having been 
the theatre of the 
most marvelous 
and momentous 
events in the his- 


tory of the world,|Lh 


and is in inverse 
ratio to its size.’’ 


the Levitical 
cities 
ae Ki lamec 


xiv. ; is a) OY A 
xlviii. 8-14. 

g Ab. 583 yds. for 
cattle, and 2,000 
more on every side 
for fields, etc.— 
Maimonides. 
2,000 cubs. for 
cattle, and _ 1,000 
beyond, for vine- 
yards — Raschi. 
Or 1,000 = cubs. 
measured every 
way, fr. wall of 
city, wh. was in 
the centre; hence 
2,000 cubs of sub- 
urb fr. K. toW., 


Jos. xx. 7, 8; 


ia. xxvi. 54. 


13—18. (18) which . . tribe, 7. e. deducting those named in vs.14. (15) 
on... Jericho,’ R. V., ‘‘ beyond the Jordan at Jericho.” (16,17) Eleazar. . 
Nun,° the high priest and the chief commander. (18) one. . tribe, ea. tr. to 
be fairly and equally represented. . 

The division of the land. —I. Note the faith manifested in making this pro- 
vision in respect of a land. not yet conquered. II. Note the just regard for 
tribal claims in the appointment of representative surveyors. III. Note the 
confirmation of the promise made to Reuben, etc. IV. Note the wise fore- 
thought which thus took steps to prevent strife. 


A heritage of love.— 
“‘ This God is the God we adore, 

Our faithful, unchangeable Friend ; 

Whose love is as great as His power, 
And knows neither measure nor end. 

*Tis Jesus, the First and the Last, 
Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home ; 

We'll praise Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” — Hart. 


19—29. (19) Caleb? (dog), see xxxii. 12. (20) Shemuel (heard of God). 
Ammihud (kindred). (21) Elidad (whom G'od loves). Chislon (confidence). 
(22) Bukki (wasting). Jogi (exiled). (23) Hanniel (grace of God). Ephod 
(vestment). (24) Kemuel ( ? assembly of God). Shiphtan (judzcial). (25) Eliza- 
phan (whom God protects). Parnach (? nimble). (26) Paltiel (deliverance of 
God). Azzan (very strong). (27) Ahihud (brother of union). Shelomi (pacific). 
(28) Pedahel (whom God delivers). Ammihud (kindred). (29) these,° etc., 
prob. selected by the tribes respectively. 

An inheritance that must be won. — It is not ease, but effort— not facility, 
but difficulty —that makes men. There is, perhaps, no station in life in 
which difficulties have not to be encountered and overcome before any 
decided measure of success can be achieved. Those difficulties are, however, 
our best instructors, as our mistakes often form our best experience. We 
learn wisdom from failure more than from success; we often discover what 
will do by finding out what will not do; and he who never made a mistake 
never made a discovery. Horne Tooke used to say of his studies in intel- 
lectual philosophy, that he had become all the better acquainted with the 
country, through having had the good luck sometimes to lose his way. And 
a distinguished investigator of physical science has left it on record that when- 
ever in the course of his researches he encountered an apparently insuperable 
obstacle, be generally found himself on the brink of some novel discovery. 
e very greatest things—great thoughts, discoveries, inventions—have 
generally been nurtured in hardship, often pondered over in sorrow, and at 
length established with difficulty. — Samuel Smiles. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTRH. 


i—8. (1, 2) that .. in,’ that the Levites, as instructors in holy things 


might be spread over the whole country. suburbs, pasture grounds. (8) 
cattle, 7. ¢. all their animals, great and small. (4) shall reach, etc., con- 
cerning this measurement there have been many ingenious conjectures.’ (5) 
measure, etc.* We encounter a difficulty here which it is difficult to explain. 
‘The simplest solution seems to be that of Rosenmuller, viz., that the 1,000 
cubits was measured outward at right angles to the wall of the city, while 
the 2,000 denotes the outside measurement parallel to the wall.” — Bush. 
among. . Levites, i.e. of the 48 Levitical cities. six . . refuge,‘ Hebron, 
Shechem, Kedesh, Bezer, Ramoth-gilead, and Golan. appoint, etc., see vs. 9 
if. (% forty . . eities, 7. e., 88 in Canaan proper, and 10 on the E. of Jordan, 
since the Levites numbered about 50,000 souls, each Levitical city would start 
with a population of about 1,000. (8) from. . many, etc.,* thus nine fr. 
cheats of Judah and Simeon, three fr. Naphtali, and four fr. each of the 
others. 


Cities for refuge.—- Consider their guardianship. They were placed under 
the care of the Levites. I. Men who were officially associated with the main- 
tenance of the honor of the Divine law, who would by no means clear the 
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pis nor suffer the innocent to be sacrificed to personal hate or fury, II.| 8B. 0. 1451. 
en who by their circumstances, no less than by their office, were not likel aan 
to be affected by the wealth or poverty of either the accuser or the shansed: 
Cities of refuge.—In Samoa, the manslayer, or the deliberate murderer, 
flies to the house of the chief of the village, or to the house of the chief of 
another village to which he is related by the father’s or the mother’s side. 
In nine cases out of ten, he is perfectly safe, if he only remains there. In 
such instances, the chief delights in the opportunity of showing his impor- 
tance. In Samoa, a chief’s house is literally his fortification, except in times 
of open rebellion and actual wars. — Turner. 


9—14. (9, 10) when . . Jordan, the three on E. of Jordan, Moses himself|the cities of 
selected.* (11) appoint, conveniently situated; equi-distant. to .. you,|refuge 
thus the old promise was fulfilled.» which . . unawares, unintentionally. 

(12) avenger,’ Heb. goel, fr. gaal, to redeem; or bring back. One who is|, pg. jy.41-43: xix. 
near of kin.? (13) shall. . refuge, it was assumed that the teachers of|s f. ; 
poiiaton would administer justice and consolation. (14) give, etc.,* accessible 

to all. 

Cities of refuge. —I. Consider their use. 1. It was not toscreen the guilty from 
punishment ; 2. It was to secure for the guilty a respite before death : for all 
a fair trial; 3. It was to procure the administration of justice not unmingled ey AF Pf Jos. 
with mercy, and repress private revenge. II. Consider their number andj“ ’ ’ ~ 
situation. Both these features so adjusted as to place each city within con- 
venient distance of the manslayer wherever he might be within the boundary |4 Le. xxv. 25; who 
of the land of Canaan. Learn :— How much greater hope have we who havelof property (Ru. 
fled for refuge to Christ. The manslayer of old had strict justice : we havelii. 20; iii. 9-12), 
abounding mercy. manga z cane 

Ancient sanctuaries. —This was a merciful pyovision to protect those who,|ar tis slain kine- 
by accident and without intention, had occasioned the death of another, and|man (De. xix. 6, 
to prevent the relations of the deceased from hastily avenging themselves|!?; Jos. xx. 8). 
while under the excitement of anger and revenge. But however merciful the 
original institution of sanctuaries might he, it is clear that in more moderne De. xix. 2; Jos. 
times it was much abused, so that places intended to protect the innocent|**. 2. 
became the resort and refuge of the guilty. 


Ex. xxi. 18, 


15—21. (15) both, etc../ equal justice to be administered to all. (16) with/their use as 

.. iron, tool. the.. Goatioe see Ex. xxi, 12, 14. (17) smite . . stone,/a shelter for 

dif. modes of killing specified, that there may be no quibbling or evasion of|the man- 

justice. die, this is the point. (18) oP . . wood, as a club or mallet. (19)|slayer 

when .. him, i, e. if outside the city of refuge. (20) But if, R. V., ‘And 

if.” hatred, intentional homicide. by .. wait,’ premeditation. (21) the|f Nu. xv. 16. 

~ . him, the manslayer was to be delivered up to death.‘ Ge. ix. & 651K 
Cities of refuge. —I. They were of Divine appointment. This fact would| 5:3.) 7° 

of itself be calculated to affect all the parties interested in them: judge, wit- 

nesses, criminal. II. Being so appointed they would serve as a test of faith. “Ae S. iil. 27, xx 

Of all the Levitical cities only six: of these six the nearest. The manslayer| ~ 

might not flee to any city he pleased. It must be a Levitical city, and one of|i De. xix. 11, 12. 

the six. Learn:—1. God has appointed a way of salvation forus; 2. We 

are not to prefer any other way. Christ the Divine and only Saviour. “ For the suspicion 
Need. of cities of refuge. — ‘‘ Human life,” to use the words of Dean Mil-lwould rest upon 

man, ‘in all rude and barbarous tribes, is of cheap account; blood is shed on|jany one who had 

the least provocation ; open or secret assassination is a common occurrence. ee that popes 

The Hebrew penal law enforced the highest respect for the life of man. Mur-|gered life, and 

der ranked with high treason (7. e. idolatry, blasphemy), striking a father,|therefore was not 

adultery, and unnatural lust, as a capital crime: the law demanded blood tebe ba An 

for blood (Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. xxiv. 17, 21, 22). Butit transferred the exaction|haa intended to 

of the penalty from private revenge, and committed it to the judicial|takelife away.” — 

authority. To effect this, it had to struggle with an inveterate though bar-|Knobel. 

barous usage, which still prevails among the Arabian tribes. By a point of 

honor, as rigorous as that of modern duelling, the nearest of kin is bound tojvs. 16. See Serm. 

revenge the death of his relation ; he is his Goél or blood avenger. He makes|>y mae ease Ma- 

no inquiry ; he allows no pause ; whether the deceased has been slain on prov- ; 

cation, by accident, or of deliberate malice, death can only be atoned by > 

the blood of the homicide. To mitigate the evils of a usage too firmly estab- hehe : hie eo 

lished to be rooted out, Moses appointed certain cities of refuge conveniently|(igeq ‘for arms.”— 

situated. If the homicide could escape to one of these, he was safe till a judi-|spk. Com. 
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ae surrendered tv the Goél; if justifiable or accidental homicide, he was bound 
to reside within the sanctuary for a certain at should he leave it and 
expose himself to the revenge of his pursuers, he did so at his own peril, and 

might be put to death.” 


the man- 22—25. (22, 23) neither . . harm,* unintentional homicide, named by us 
slayer to be manslaughter, as dis. fr murder. (24) congregation, court composed of cit 
tried elders. (25) abide,e in a sort of quasi-imprisonment for life. hig 


riest, God’s representative. When he died all processess of vengeance 
a De xix. 4, 5; Ex.|/@psed. : : “sy ; 
xxi. 13; Jos. xx, 3,|_ Ancient sanctuaries. — The precinct of St. Martin’s-le Grand was a sanctuary. 
5. The Savoy was another sanctuary ; and it was the custom of its inhabitants 
to tar and feather those who ventured to follow their debtors thither. These: 
bJos xx. 4, sanctuaries, which by relaxation and abuse, had become strongholds of 
violence and crime, and which had well earned the name of ‘‘ hotbeds. 
of villainy,” are now only known among us as customs of days gone by, or 
brought to our remembrance by a few lingering usages, faintly shadowing 
forth their distant origin. 


e Jos. xx, 6. 


if innocent of 26—29. (26) slayer, neglectful of his duty and privilege. (27) find .. 
intentional refuge,’ having thus cast off human and Divine protection. (28) return, 
manslaying etc.,¢ absolved fr. the consequences of his deed. (29) unto.. generations,* 
to remain in fr.:age to age. 


the city till Conditions of safety.—I. The manslayer was safe only in this city ; we are 
death of high [safe only if we are found in Him. II. The manslayer was safe in the city 
priest while the priest lived, and then was restored to freedom. Our High Priest 


forever lives, and through Him we have the glorious liberty of the sons of 

ad 1K. ii. 42-46. God. 
e He. vil. 22-24 Security in Christ.— The son of a chieftain of the Macgregors was killed in 
eae "la scuffle at an inn on the moors of Glenorchy, by a young gentleman named 
f Nu. xxvii. ll. |Lamont. The manslayer mounted his horse and fled, and though sharply 
© Auapiriceot ree pursued, in the darkness of the night succeeded in reaching a house. It 
venge is one ofj/nhappened to be the house of Macgregor himself. ‘‘Save my life!” cried 
those evil passions} Lamont to the chieftain, ‘“‘men are after me to take it away.” ‘*‘ Whoever 
to which our na-lvou are,” replied Macgregor, ‘‘while you are under my roof you are safe.” 


ing ‘with respecy| Very soon the pursuers arrived, and thundered at the gate. ‘‘Has a stranger 
to which we should|just entered your house?” ‘‘He has; and what may be your business with 
therefore mos ‘ him?” ‘*The man has killed yourson! Give him up to our vengeance!” 
aoainst thee in_|Lne terrible news filled the house with lamentation; but the chief with 
fluences of ex-|Streaming tears said, ‘*No; you cannot have the youth, for he has Mac- 
ae and ote gregor’s word for his safety, and as God lives, while he is in my house he 
Child. |Shall stay secure.” This story has been told for centuries to illustrate High- 
land honor. What shall we say of the older story, that illustrates Divine 
love? To Jew and Gentile, high and low, rich and poor, friend and enemy, 
the grace of Christ is free. 


two 380—34. (80) witnesses,’ not by word of avenger alone. one. . die, the 
witnesses manslayer was to have a fair trial and a just sentence. A human life is too 
required sacred to be put in jeopardy by one man’s testimony. (81) satisfaction,* 


.__ |bribe, hush-money, or public recompense, that would involve a miscarriage 

gDe. xvi Piss jof justice. he. . death, the city of refuge not to secure the possible safety 
Co. xiii. 1; He. x.|of the guilty, but the fair trial of the accused. (32) satisfaction,’ bond or 
28. bail, even in case of unintentional homicide. (83) pollute,* by in any way 
hEz xviii.20. |winking at sin, or perverting justice. (84) defile, etc.’ by injustice of any 
tHe. vi. 17-20. kind, by clearing the guilty, by exacting penalty of the innocent. 
k Ge ie oi le] Cities of refuge. — Perhaps there is nothing which indicates the advanced 
2-4; Ps. evi. 36;;moral condition of the Hebrew people over their contemporaries so much as. 
Job xvi. 18; Ge.|this provision for cities of refuge. It was a crude age, an age in which the 
acer He. xii.'weak were subject to the strong, the poor to the rich, the peaceful to the 
Pict ae violent. And in this age of revenge, the cities of refuge displayed a remark- 
xxix 45, 46: Pg,|ble zeal for justice and fairness. Every man received a fair hearing, and 
exxxv. 21. ° accuser and accused alike were protected by calm and considerate judges. 


Chap. xxxvi. 1—13. NUMBERS. 455 


B.C. 1451. 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. — 


i—4. (1) and . . Moses,* ‘‘ who was their common oracle to inquire of in|the property 
all doubtful cases.” (2) Zelophehad, see Nu. xxvii. 1-7. (8) and . . married,’lof heiresses 
and at the time heiresses in their own right. (4) when. . be, see Le. xxv. 

10. Then their property would be lost to the tribe to wh., before marriage, |% whe xxvi. 20; Jos, 
they belonged because the law did not cover such a case as this. pees 

Righis of women. — English history presents many instances of women|b Nu. xxiv. 55; 
exercising prerogatives which they are now denied. In an action at law it/***ti. 54 
has been determined, that an unmarried woman, having a freehold, might|«7 anot call 
vote for members of Parliament, and’ there is one instance on record, that of|riches better than 
Lady Packington, who returned two members of Parliament. A recent|the bageage of 
authority has decided that a woman may be an overseer of the poor. Lady Los Ns e tettar. 
Broughton was keeper cf the Gatehouse prison; and in a much later period, a|‘impedimenta;” 
woman was appointed governor to the House of Correction at Chelmsford by/for 4s the baggage 
order of the court. In the reign of George the Second the minister of Clerk-|;8 Bribes pantie 
enwell was chosen by a majority of women. The office of champion has  cnenet be 
frequently been held by a woman, and was s0 at the coronation of George the|spared nor left 
First. The office of High Constable of England has been borne by a woman; ee th Laer h - 
and that of Clerk of the Crown in the court of King’s Bench has been granted Apch ee Bacon 
to a female. 


5—9. (5) the . . well, inasmuch as the daughters of Zelophehad besought/the marriage 
an inheritance that their father’s name might not be lost, it was very naturallof heiresses 
that Moses should command marriage only among their own families. (6) let 
- - best,¢ within the limits of her own tribe. (7) So, etc.,? otherwise the tribal 
boundaries and territories would be constantly liable to change. (8, 9) and|®,Se;, 22N; (42 
.. every, etc., the preceding law extended to heiresses throughout Israel.|j4. ° ’° ~~” 
The inheritance was to descend to the next of kin to the woman in the case of 
heiresses and not in the line of the man. 41K. xxi.8 

On the marriage of heiresses. —I. They were free tu marry only in their ie 
tribe. This natural, and not too great an interference with personal liberty. 

The rights of the state must be regarded. II. This tended to preserve a pure|) Mothers who 
tribal descent. Very important this in Jewish history, and in the history of|ters into interested 
the Messiah. iII. We also most approve marriages within the descentimarriages are 
limitations of race, class, etc. roe than the 

Humble heiress. —A French soldier, of the name of Hensis, who wasa black-|¢m™™monites, who 
smith by trade, married at Lemburgh, in Poland, a young woman, who/Moloch —the lat- 
cautiously concealed from him her name and family, She accompanied him|ter undergoing a 
to France, where they lived happily, but in poverty, for some years; when she awe Be ed Sie 
received a letter, which, she said, required that she should leave her husbandlyears of torture, 
for a few days. She had, by the death of a relation, become heiress to a large|but_ too frequently 
fortune, consisting of several estates; two castles, two market-towns, and leading. eee ne 
seven villages, with their dependencies; as well as to the title of baroness of|Lord Rochester. 
the empire. Uncontaminated by such a change of fortune, the lady returned 
to her husband and young family, to share with them the blessings of ease 


and plenty. 


10—13. (10) even as, etc., they were as ready to yield to law as to claim|marriage of 
justice. (11)were .. sons,* orsons of their kinsmen. May have been their|daughters of 
first cousin, but that interpretation is not necessary, bec. “‘ sons” may be used|/Zelophehad 
in the sense of ‘‘descendants.” (12) and .. father, thus was a precedent 
established, and a law enacted by wh. quarrels and lawsuits were prevented e1Ch. xxiii. 22 
(18) these . . plains of Moab,/ as dis. fr. those given at Mt. Sinai, or ‘‘com- ‘ cm 
mandments” may have reference to precepts of worship, while ‘‘ judgments ”| 7 Ps. cili. 7. 
to precepts of civil ordinances. 

Conclusion, — We are all upon a journey. It is God’s to lead; it is man’s tolypaer the legal 
follow. We are going to a land of which Canaan was but a poor emblem, —|dispensation there 
we advance toward a city which hath foundations whose builder and maker|was 4 reservation 


is God! If the road is sometimes dreary, the Guide is ever safe. Our journey |r, Mercy, on the 


hath an end — its name is Heaven. ine don ee ius. 
Rate tice; > 

‘One army of the living God, | apiea eae there 

To His command we bow: is no provision of 

Part of His host have crossed the flood. mercy, but only a 


: ful “f 
And part are crossing now.” oor inoate 


THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 
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Introduction. 


I. Title, DEUTERONOMY, or the Second Law (fr. Gk. deuteros and nomos), bec. it contains 
a second statement of the laws wh. Moses had formerly promulgated to the Israelites (Horne). 
It is called by the Jews Aleh Hadebarim (i. e. These are the words), fr. the opening words, 
Called by some Rabbins Misneh Torah (i. e. the repetition of the Law), by others Sepher 
Tukhhuth (i. e. the Book of Reproofs), on acc. of the numerous reproofs of the Israelites by 
Moses. II. Author. The traditional view is that Moses wasthe author. ‘The book itself does 
not claim this ; and the contents of the book make it very difficult to retain this view. The 
great majority of Biblical scholars now regard the book as a later re-editing of the Mosaic 
legislation, adapting it to the new conditions which had arisen. It might still be referred to 
asa ‘book of Moses,” according to literary usage both ancient and modern. It was evidently 
written in the country west of the Jordan, as whenever the author himself (in the Rev. Ver.) 
uses the expression ‘‘ beyond Jordan,” it signifies the land of Moab. ‘‘If, the book be taken 
at its word, there can be no doubt that it professes to be an account of what Moses did and 
said on a certain day in the land of Moab, before his death, written by another person, who 
lived to the west of the Jordan.” This view respecting the authorship of Deuteronomy by 
no means carries with it any relinquishing of its Divine authority and inspiration. The 
devout Biblical scholars who accept this view ‘‘ hold that chosen men, the wisest, best, most 
truthful of their respective generations, those who travailed most in thought, received excep- 
tional impressions of the Divine nature. They saw God, and their whole being bore the 
impress henceforth of this illumination. In every word and act the light they had received 
found expression for itself. They did not receive this revelation in mere propositions about 
God, which had to be carefully repeated with minute verbal accuracy. They saw, and their 
natures were in their degree uplifted, changed, and harmonized with the Divine.” 


“‘In Josiah’s eighteenth year Hilkiah, the high priest, told Shaphan, the scribe, that he had 
found ‘the Book of the Law’ inthe Temple. That this was Deuteronomy, if not altogether, 
yet practically, as we have it now, there can be but little doubt; and it immediately became 
the text-book of religion for all that remained of Israel ; the Deuteronomic view of religion as 
having its centre in love to God, the tender, thoughtful evangelical spirit which distinguishes 
the whole outlook of its author, laid hold upon all the higher minds that came after it. To 
Jeremiah and to St. Paul alike, it, par excellence, represented the law of God. Produced, or 
at any rate first prized, at a time when Israel had fallen very low, when evil was triumphant 
and good persecuted, it recommended and exemplified a cheerful courage, born of faith in the 
high destiny of Israel and the truth of God. That, more than anything else, helped to bear 
the ark of the Church over the tumultuous centuries which separated those two great serv- 
ants of God, and when Christ appeared it was seen that this book, more than any in the Old 
Testament save perhaps the Psalms, had anticipated His cardinal teachers regarding the atti- 
tude of man toGod and of man to man. The conflicts and needs of the seventh century B. C., 
which are so clearly reflected in it, gave inspiration the opportunity it needed to reveal that 
inner secret of God’s Kingdom. Out of defeat and disaster this revelation came, and through 
times of defeat and backsliding it proved its Divine origin by keeping steadfast and calm 

-those who specially waited for the coming of the Messiah.” — Evpositor’s Bible. 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Angus.) 
PART I.—Summary of hist. and privileges 


Of Tsraclieiee...<s ax eee i.-iv. 40 
*« TI. —Summary of their laws...iv.- 
XXVi. 


«« III.— Directions as to the future, 

XXVii., XXViii. 

« ~ IV.—Exhortations to obedience xxix., 

xxXxX. 

«« V.—Subsequent events and songs, 

Xxxi., xxxii. 

*« VI.— Benediction of Moses ...xxxiii. 

«© VII.— Account of his death ...xxxiv. 
(According to Ayre.) 

PART I.—Repetition of preceding hist. 


i.-iv. 

s«  II.— Repetition of the law. 
Moral law iscsi V.-xi. 
Ceremonial law..... xii.—xvi. 
Judicial law...... Xvii.—xxvi. 
«III. — Confirmation of the law, xxvii.- 
XXX, 
‘« JTV.— Personal hist. of Moses, xxxi- 
XXXiv. 


(According to Blount.) 
PART I.—Three solemn addresses, i.-iv., 
V.-xxvi., XXVii.-xxx. 
6 - JI. —Joshua’s final commission, xxxi. 


s« JII.— The song of Moses....... xxxii, 
s« TV.— Moses’ parting benediction, 
xxxiii. 
« Y.—Death and burial of Moses, 
xxxiv. 


(According to Keil.) 
PART I. — Three addresses...... «0 ei-XXX. 
1. Introduction.......... te detdemeetia l=4 


2. First ADDRESS, in wh. a hist. of past is 
recounted, and an_ exhortation is 
BODO SE Scars wee wee acon i, 6-iv. 40 

8. SECOND ADDRESS, a general and partic- 
ular recapitulation of law. .v.-xxvi. 

4. THIRD ADDRESS, renewal of covenant, 

XXvii.-xxx. 
PART II. — Close of Moses’ Life. 

1. Appointment of Joshua, etc..... OS 

2. The song of Moses.......... xxxii. 1-47 

8. Blessing of Moses ............. xxxiii. 

4, The acc. of his death............ XXxiv. 


(According to Horne.) 
PART I. Repetition of history. 


1. From Horeb to Kadesh.... ..... . i. 
2. Fr. Kadesh to div. of land E. of Jor- 
GAN ors care cin iegcinau ich s then eanels ii., iii. 
8. Exhortation to obedience......... iv 
PART II. — Repetition of Law. 
1. Of. the morallaw.. a. «cetitsaiete v.-xi. 
2. Of the ceremonial law. .. .. xii.-xvi. 
3. Of the judicial law......... XVii.-xxvi. 
PART III.— Confirmation of the Law. 
1. Law to be written, etc........... xxvii. 
2. Blessings and curses...... ..... XXvViii. 
8. Exhortation to obedience........ xxix. 
4. Pardon for the penitent..... xxx, 1-14, 


5. Good and evil presented...xxx. 15-20. 


PART IV. — Life of Moses. 


1. Joshua appointed, etc....... xxxi. 1-27 
2. The song of Moses..... xxxi. 28-xxxii. 
8. Moses’ final blessing ........... Xxxiii. 
4, Moses’ death and burial........ Xxxiv. 


Chap. i. 1—128. ‘_DEUTERONOMY. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—8. (1) These . . words, vss. 1 and 2 constitute an introduction or title. 
Moses spake, there are four orations in Deuteronomy besides the Book of 
the Covenant, the Song of Moses, and the Last Words of Moses. on this 
side Jordan, R. V., ‘‘beyond Jordan. Paran,* prob. Mt. Paran.’ Tophel, 
(lime); now Tujileh, E. of the Arabah. Laban, or Libnah,? wh. is the fem. form 
of Laban. Hazeroth,: (villages, or enclosures), perh. ’Ain el-Hudhera. Di- 
zahab, (of gold), prob. Dahab, cape on W. coast of gulf of Akabah. (2) 
eleven, yet for 40 yrs. they had been in the wilderness. ‘‘So near, and yet 
so far.” (8) And . . saying, vss. 4, 4, and 5 are a preface to first oration. 
(6) Lord . . God, ‘‘ Jehovah our Elohim,” the watchword throughout ; divine 
authority. this . mount, mountains especially sacred and representative of 
fixed relations. (7) Lebanon . . Euphrates, extreme limits given to excite 
enthusiasm. 

A summons to advance.-—_I. The church’s danger —to abide at the mount, 
to settle down into a state of apathy or simple receptivity. II. The church’s 
destiny — to possess the land. III. The church’s duty — to obey her Lord, and 
go forward at once to this great work. 1. He gives no alternative. 2. The 
command is express. 38. The world sorely needs our work. 4. Every motive 
of gratitude and compassion should urge us to it. — J. Orr. 

Mount Sinat.— Dr. Robinson discovered one plain and the summit of one 
mountain which exactly answered the conditions required for the valley of 
the assemblage and the Sinai of Moses. ‘‘As we advanced,” he says, ‘the 
valley still opened wider and wider, shut in on each side by lofty granite 
ridges, with ragged, shattered peaks a thousand feet high, while the face of 
Horeb rose directly before us. Both my companionsand myself involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is room enough for a large encampment!” Reaching the 
top of the ascent, a fine large plain lay before us, enclosed by rugged and 
venerable mountains of dark granite, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, and 
terminated at the distance of more than a mile by. stern and awful summits, 
rising perpendicularly, in frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
feet in height. It was a scene of solemn grandeur wholly unexpected, and 
such as we had never seen, and the associations which at that moment rushed 
upon our minds were almost overwhelming.” 


9—13. (9) bear . . alone, Moses’ mind carried back to sense of insuffi- 
ciency (Num. xi. 14). (10) God... multiplied, fulfilled his word.’ (11) 
thousand times, loving,s pious exclamation. (12,13) How*.. you, this 


was the substance of what he had said to their fathers at the time to wh. heli; 


referred. 

The wilderness of Sinai.—The peninsula of Sinai, or at any rate the 
greater part of it, is one of the most mountainous and intricate regions on 
the face of the earth. Sand is a feature seldom met with; plains are rather 
the exception than the rule ; its roads are often steep and rugged, and wind 
for the most part through an intricate labyrinth of narrow rock-bound valleys. 
It is a desert certainly in the fullest sense of the word, but a desert of rocks, 
gravel, and boulders, of rugged peaks and ridges, and dry bleak valleys and 
plateaux, the whole forming a scene of stern desolation which fully merits its 
description as the ‘‘ great and terrible wilderness.’’ — Palmer. 


14—18. (14) answered . . said, were pleased with what Jethro had sug- 
gested to Moses and Moses to them (Ex. xviii.), and agreed thereto. (15) 
wise‘. . known, discreet and capable, and recognized as such. (16) judge 
righteously,* high standard of Jethro’s code (Ex. xviii. 21). (‘7)judgment’ 
. . God’s, true ground of judicial responsibility back of man in the Supreme 
Being. 
fevaiie judges and possibly elders. 

Moses’ charge to the judges. —I. It included patience, ‘‘ Hear, etc.” II. Jus- 
tice, judge righteously. III. Impartiality, not respect persons. IV. Courage, 
“Ye shall not fear the face of man.” V. Responsibility, ‘‘The judgment is 
God’s.” VI. Consideration, the cause that is too hard for you, etc. What 
better directory for judges and magistrates can be found than this brief 
charge ? 


B. Oo. 1451. 


Moses 
relates the 
story of 
God’s 
promise 


aGe. xxi. 14, 21; 
Nu. xiii. 3, 17, 26; 


b De... xxxili, 2. 
Acc. to Wilton at. 
the N. E. corner of 
Desert of Paran, 
now called the Mts. 
of Azazimeh.—Ne- 
geb. 124. 


c Rob. Bib. Res. ii. 
570. 


d Nu. xxxiii. 20. 


e Nu. xi. 35; xii. 16; 
xxxiii. 17,18; but 
perh. this is not the 
same Hazeroth. 


Cling to the prom- 
ises. In earthl 
things, if I go an 
ask a friend to do 
so and s0, and am 
asked the reason, 


(18) that time, the time when they accepted Moses’ suggestions con-|j3 


my reply is ‘“‘He 

romised. Ta 
eavenly things 
‘*eo and do like- 
wise.” 


” 


he reminds 
them of the 
election of 
their officers 


fGe. xv. 5, xxii. 
Vis 


u. xxii. 12. 

h Ex. xviii. 17-21; 1 
K. iii. 7-9; Ac. vi. 
1-4, 

“He that would 
govern others, first 
should be the mas- 
ter of himself, 
richly endued with 
depth of under- 
standing, height 
of knowledge.” — 
Massinger. 


his charge to 
the judges 


i Nu. xi. 16; Ex. 
xviii, 25, 26; De. 
xvi. 18; 1 8. xvii. 


k Ex, xxiii. 2-9. 


tDe. xvi. 19; Ja. 
ii. 1; Pr. xxiv. 23; 
Jo. vii. 24; 2 Ch. 
xix. 6; Ps. lxxxii. 
1; Ec. v. 8; 1 & 
xvi. 7. 
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DEUTERONOMY. Chap. i. 19—31- 


B. oc. 1451. 


he recounts 
the story of 
the spies 


4 Pee viii. 15; Jer. 
iSGe 
iM Ma. xi. 12; Jos. i. 


ce Nu. xiii. 1-3. 


“The orator’s pur- 
pose in this chap. is 
co bring bef. the 
people emphati- 
cally their own re- 
sponsibility and 
behavior. It 

therefore 


mediately to their 
murmuring and re- 
bellion, was their 
own suggestion.’’— 
Spk. Com. 


he reminds 
them of their 
murmuring 


d Ps. evi. %, 25. 
e De. ix. 1, 2. 
S Ex. xiv. 14. 


gNe iv. 20; Ro. 
cee 81; Ps. xlvi. 10, 


hEx. xix. 4; De. 
xxxii. 11, 12; Is, 
xlvi. 3,4; Hos. xi. 
3; He. xii. 5-7; Is. 
Ixiii. 9. 


4Nu. xxxii. 19. 


There is a very 
bright side to this 
subject. While 
unbelief will shut 
us out of heaven, 
nothing else will! 
Nothing can shut 
us out of heaven 
but doubting God. 


“A feeble saint 
shali win the 


day, 

Though death and 
hell obstruct 
the way!” 


—Pulpit Com. 


ja good one. 


Symbol of Justice (vs. 17). -- These instructions were admirably embodied in 
the figure which the old Egyptians gave to Justice. She was symbolized by 
a human form without hands, to indicate that judges should accept no bribes ; 
and not without hands only, but sightless, to indicate that the judge is to 
know neither father nor mother, nor wife nor child, nor brother nor sister, 
nor slave nor sovereign, nor friend nor foe, when he occupies the seat of jus- 
tice. He is not to be the client, but only to hear the cause: and, uninflu- 
enced by fear or favor, to decide the case upon its merits. — Guthrie. 


19—25. (19) through .. wilderness,* from Sinai to Kadesh-barnea. 

mountain .. Amorites, in that direction, southwest of the Dead Sea. dis- 
couraged,’ by real or imagined dangers. (22) ye. . said,* the plan of send- 
ing spies orig. with the people. (28) pleased .. well, even if suggestion 
originated in unbelief, this was wise. 
' An appeal to memory. —-I. Their memory, like ours, a storehouse or register 
of old facts. II. Their memory, like ours, the vindicator of Providence and 
the recorder of personal folly and sin. III. Their memory, like ours, bore 
testimony to admissions of God’s goodness and mercy. IV. Their memory, 
like ours, supplies lessons for the future, that the follies and sins of the past 
may not be repeated. 

Memory to do good. — Thomas Fuller, so celebrated for his great memory, 
had once occasion to attend on a Committee of Sequestration sitting at 
Waltham, in Essex. He got into conversation with them, and was much 
commended for his powers of memory. ‘‘’Tis true, gentlemen,” observed 
Mr. Fuller, ‘‘that fame has given me the report of being a memorist; and if 
you please, I will give you a specimen of it.” The gentlemen gladly acceded 
to the proposal; and laying aside their business, requested Mr. F. to begin. 
‘‘Gentlemen, said he, ‘‘ you want a specimen of memory, and you shall have 
Your worships have thought fit to sequestrate a poor but honest 
parson, who is my near neighbor, and commit him to prison. The unfortunate 
man has a large family of children; and as his circumstances are but indif- 
ferent, if you will have the goodness to release him out of prison, I pledge 
myself never to forget the kindness while I live.” It is said that the jest had 
such an influence on the committee that they immediately restored the poor 
clergyman. 


26—31. (26) rebelled . . commandment, began to assert their own 
wisdom as against the wisdom of God, being perhaps influenced very greatl 
by fear. (27) murmured?.. tents, settled obstinacy. Lord. . hated: 
wicked charge, ‘‘ most astounding commentary upon events of Exodus.” (28) 
brethren . . discouraged, truthful but cowardly admission. (29) I said, 
Moses did his utmost to rally. (380) Lord. . fight, trusting the Lord they 
would be divinely aided in overcoming’ ; God always fights for His people. 
(31) bare. . son,’ with fatherly solicitude, with protecting care. ecame.. 
place,‘ to borders of Canaan years before. 

God dealing with us as with sons.—There are several things to which 
these words call our thoughts. I. Our history. There is a history apper- 
taining to each of us; a story of our life. This history has not been written 
by any pen; but it is inscribed on the mind of the eterna! God. II. God in 
our history. God isin our history, in a certain sense, far more than we our- 
selves are init. III. The support which that history shows God to have given 
us. He upholds us through all things. IV. The fatherly character of that 
support : ‘‘as a man doth bear hisson.” If God bears us in this manner, then: 
we ought —1. To be quiet from the fear of evil; 2. To be careful for nothing; 
3. To implicitly and cheerfully obey Him.— Martin. 

Strong encouragement.— When stars, first created, start forth upon their 
vast circuits, not knowing their way, if they were conscious and sentient, 
they might feel hopeless of maintaining their revolutions and orbits, and 
despair in the face of coming ages. But, without hands or arms, the sun 
holds them. Without cords or bands, thesolar king drives them, unharnessed, 
on their mighty rounds without a single misstep, and will bring them, in the 
end, to their bound, without a wanderer. Now, if the sun can do this, the 
sun, which is but a thing itself, driven and held, shall not He who created 
the heavens, and gave the sun his power, be able to hold us by the attraction 
of His heart, the strength of His hands, and the omnipotence of His affec- 
tionate will? — Beecher. 


_Chap. 1. 32-4. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
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82—87. (32) in. . thing, 7. e. the command to go up and possess the land. 
= who, etc.,* thus furnishing continual evidence of His care to them, and 
will concerning them. (34-36) heard , . words, God notes words as a 
revelation of man’s spirit. wroth .. sware, intense displeasure (Ps. xcv. 
11). (87) angry . . me,° Moses unites his own rejection with the rejection 
of the people ; cause, unbelief (Num. xx. 12). 
Excluded by reason of unbelief. —I. What it was that they did not believe. 
1. They did not believe God’s word of promise ; 2. They did not believe God’s 
arm of power. II. Wherein consisted the greatness of their sin? 1. In that 
they had the example of the = who dwelt in the land ; 2. In that they 
had had many tokens of the blessing and care of God; 3. In that they had 
visible proofs of His presence to guide and help. III. What was the nature 
and extent of their punishment? 1. All their previous toil:and danger was of 
no avail; 2. They were disappointed of the great object of their life; 8. They 
did not dwell by their children’s side in the promised land. 
The Lord thy God bore thee. —‘‘I,” said God, ‘‘who was a father, became 
nurse, and My little one I Myself carried in My arms, lest it should be hurt in 
the wilderness, and lest it should be frightened hy the heat or darkness ; in 


the day I was a cloud, by night a pillar of fire.” — Jerome. 


It is the realization in one’s own heart of this presence by day and night that 


makes the true child of God courageous. While God is Father and Nurse, 
man has not much to fear. There isastory told of St. Basil that well illus- 
trates this. The emperor sent to him to subscribe to the Arian heresy. The 
messenger at first used good language, and promised great perferment if he 
would turn Arian, to which Basil replied, ‘‘ Alas! their speeches are fit to 
catch little children who seek such things, but we that are nourished and 
taught by the holy scriptures are readier to suffer a thousand deaths than suf- 
fer one syllable of the scriptures to be altered.” The messenger told him he 
was mad. He replied, ‘‘I wish I were forever thus mad.” It matters not 
whether it be Apostle, Father, or Reformer. All are alike. Paul, Basil, 
Luther, each had the same presence — each had the same courage. 


88—41. (88) Joshua . . go, aman of a new generation (Num. xxvii. 18, 
19). (39) moreover, continuation from vs. 36. (40) journey . . wilderness, 
to die there (Num. xiv. 32). (41) we.. fight, change from cowardice to pre- 
sumption or insolence, not from unbelief to faith (Num. xix. 40). 

Encourage him.— The text—I. Supposes that difficulties shall be encoun- 
tered. In the Christian life there are many obstacles. II. Gives a command 
concerning the surmounting of difficulties: ‘‘encourage him.” We should 
encourage our fellow-Christians to—1. Meet their trials with patience ; 2. 
Steadily fight till they conquer them; 3. Profit by them. — Macdonald. 

They shall go in thither.— A beautiful example of the children bringing 
honor to the parent. The fathers by their sin brought disgrace upon their 
mame. They die in the desert. The children enter the promised land. 
very striking illustration of this is found in the reward of the oaken crown 
among the ancient Romans. The civic crown was the foundation of many 

rivileges. He who had once obtained it had a right to wear it always. 

en he appeared at the public spectacles, the senatorsrose up to do him 

honor. He was placed near their bench; and his father, and his grandfather 
by the father’s side, were entitled to the same privilege.— Preacher’s Com. 


42—46. (42) not up,? God is opposed to all false-heartedness, all preten- 
gion, and cannot go with people of such spirit. (43) I spake, Moses con- 
tinued his faithfulness, but the people their presumption and foolishness. 
(44) Amorites . . bees,* hornets and bees easily overcome’ those who do 
not properly guard themselves (Num. xiv. 44, 45). (45) returned’ .. wept, 
came back sorrowful for their suffering rather than for sin. (46) abode. . 
Kadesh,* where Miriam died and was buried (Num. xx. 1). 

The battle is the Lord’s (vs. 42).— From this text we learn —I. That for 
success in the enterprises of life we must be assured of the presence and 
blessing of God. II. That we should engage in those enterprises only in 
which we have hope of God’shelp. III. That to enter upon great under 
takings without the Divine presence is presumption. 

Success dependent on courage.— Conquest wavers with the wavering heart. 
Napoleon lost a battle through a bilious fit. Strongest, coolest, bravest, have 
seasons when they need encouragement. Success in undertakings is not 
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and how 
they were 
excluded 
by unbelief 


a Ps. evi. 24; Jude 
53 Heb. iii. 17-19. 


b Ex. xiii. 21; Ne. 
ix. 19; Ps. Ixxviii. 
14; Nu. x. 33. 


c Nu. xx. 12; xxvii. 
13, 14; De. iii. 26; 
iv. 213 xxxiv. 4; 
Ps. evi. 82: 


“The goodness of 
God to man and 
the ingratitude of 
man to Godforma 
very striking and 
affecting contrast. 
No one can seri- 
ously review his 
own history or that 
of the church of 
God for any given 
period without 
being impressed 
with these two 
thoughts. How 
man tries God! 
How God bears 
with man!l”— 
Hamilton. 


the children 
spared 


“When a man's 
pride is subdued it 
is like the sides of 
Mt. Aitna. It was 
terrible during the 
eruption, but when 
that is over and 
the lava is turned 
into soil, there are 
vineyards and 
olive trees which 


Algrow up to the 


top.’’ — Beecher. 


‘*Pride and weak- 
ness are Siamese 
twins, knit to- 
gether by anindis- 
soluble hyphen.” 
— Lowell. 


defeat 
through sin 


d Ex, xxxiii. 15, 16. 
CPs. exvill” 51275 
Iliad xvi. 259 ff. 
f See many illus. 
in Kitto. 

Zec. vii. 11, 18; 


r. i. 24-81. 
hdJu. xi. 17; Ps. 
xxix. 8. 
‘In one thing 


men of all ages 
are alike —they 
have believed ob- 
stinately in them, 
selves.’’ — Jacobi, 
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“In the midst of a 
tumultuous sea 
the modes of the 
Compass remain 
immovable, be- 
cause they govern 
themselves, not 
according to the 
winds, but accord- 
ing to the influ- 
ence of the 
heavens. So the 
faith of the faith- 
ful remaineth firm 
amongst the rude 
agitations of the 
world, because it 
governeth _ itself, 
not according to 
the instability of 
the affairs of this 
world, but accord- 
ing to the prom 
ises of God” 
— Pulpit Illus, 


their relations 
with Esau 


a ‘‘vs. 1seems to 
ref. in gen. terms 
to the long years 
of wandering, the 
details of wh. were 
not to Moses’ pres- 
ent purpose.—Spk. 
‘om. 


b Nu. xx. 18-20. 


c Ge, xxxvi. 8; Jos. 
xxiv. 4. 


d De. viii. 2-4; Ps. 
1. 6. 


e Ne. ix. 21; Lu. 
xxii. 35. 


**Delays, whether 
in the business of 
God or our own, 
are hateful and 
pene many 
ose the land of 
romise by linger- 
ng.’’— Nicholls. 


they pose 
over Zered 

Sf 1K. ix. 26; 2Ch. 
Vili. 17; 2 K. xiv 
22, xvi. 6. 

Elath, called by 
Gks. and Roms. 
Elana, or 4lana, 
hence the E. gulf 
of Red Sea was 
called the Elanitic 
Gulf; now called 
Gulf of Akabah. 

g Ju. xi. 18; Nu. 
xxi. 4. 

h Ge. xix. 30-38. 


infrequently the result of very unlikely and small beginnings. The following 
incident from the battle between Marcellus, the Roman, and Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian, cited from Plutarch, well illustrates the point: ‘‘ Both armies 
then engaged, and Hannibal, seeing no advantage gained by either, ordered 
his elephants to be brought forward into the first line, and to be pushed 
against the Romans, The shock caused great confusion at first in the Roman 
front; but Flavius, a tribune, snatching an ensign staff from one of the com- 
panies, advanced, and with the point of it wounded the foremost elephant. 
The beast upon this turned back, and ran upon the second, the second upon 
the next that followed, and so on till they were all put in great disorder. 
Marcellus observing this, ordered his horse to fall furiously upon the enemy, 
and, taking advantage of the confusion already made, to rout them entirely. 
Accordingly, they charged with extraordinary vigor, and drove the Cartha- 
ginians to their entrenchments. The slaughter was dreadful; and the fall of 
the killed, and the plunging of the wounded elephants, contributed greatly 
to it. It is said that more than 8,000 Carthaginians fell in this battle; of the 
Romans not above 3,000 were slain.” All this success, in a measure, was 
ne to a man wounding an elephant with an ensign staff.— Preacher’s 
‘om. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1—7. (1) turned¢ . . Red Sea, back southwards in direction of Gulf of 
Akabah. eompassed . . Seir, inland of Edom. (4) pass .. coast, pass 
through border. they . . afraid,’? naturally would be anxious and con- 
cerned as to intention of Israelites. (5) Esau .. possession,’ Esau won his 
inheritance earlier than Jacob (Gen, xxxiii. 16). (6) money, or money’s 
worth: obtain what you need, not by force, but in the way of fair dealing. (7) 
for, God’s providence an argument for honesty and peaceableness. walking’? 
both the path taken and the necessities of the people and their conduct. 
these . . nothing,’ hence no need now to trust to violent measyres, like 
lawless, God-forsaken men. 

God’s continued mercies to us.—That we may see that God’s care is not 
exclusively confined to Israel, we wil] show—I. What mercies have been 
vouchsafed to us during the whole period of our sojourning in this wilderness. 
In relation to ——1. Temporal concerns: the necessities and luxuries of life; 2. 
The concerns of the soul. II. Under what circumstances they have been con- 
tinued to us. If we look at Israel they will serve to show us— 1. How great 
our provocations towards God have been; 2. How entirely we have been 
under the influence of unbelief. — Simeon. 

Meddle not. —‘‘ How many unholy hearts would be restrained by the prac- 
tice of these rules of wisdomand love! A generous, self-forgetting warmth of 
kindness puts down the first evil; denying ourselves the pleasure of justifying 
our cause, or triumphing over our opponent, instead of standing upon punc- 
tilious reforms or waiting for an acknowledgment from the offender.” — 
Bridge. Water.—‘‘The value attached to water in the East is here brought 
strikingly before us; also the justice which characterized the policy of the 
Jewish lawgiver. The Edomites were in possession of the wells, and the 
fluid of life must be paid for, if money would be accepted.” — Temp. Com. 


8—15. (8) Elath, or Eloth,‘ (trees, terebinths, a grove, perh. palm-grove), 
prob. the present Eylet. Ezion-gaber,’ Nu. xxxiii. 35. (9) Moabites, who 
with Ammonites were kin to Israel through Lot.* (11, 12) Parenthetical and 
explanatory comment of much significance as related to older races. Emim, 
Gen. xiv. 5; Anakim, Num xiii. 22 ; Horim,‘ Gen. xiv. 6 (Emim, Anakim, etc., 
are plurals, and should not have the final ‘‘s”). (18) Zered, or Zared, Nu. 
xxi. 12. (14) space, efc., in fulfilment of Nu. xiv. 28. (15) until, etc., * God 
is faithful in fulfilling threats as well as promises. 

_ Rabbinical traditions concerning manna. — As an illustration of the way 
in which the Jewish Rabbinical writers overlaid the teaching of Scripture by 
these traditions, we give an extract from Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature 
on the Talmud: ‘‘ What the manna was which fell in the wilderness has often 


4 Ge xxxvi. 20, 21.|/been disputed, and still is disputable; it was sufficient for the Rabbins to have 
bye ly Dis found in the Bible that the taste of it was ‘as a wafer made with honey,’ to 
5 ‘xviii, 83,/nave raised their fancy to its highest pitch. They declare it was ‘like oil to 


15; Ps. Ixxviii. 33; 
cvi. 26. children, honey to old men, and cakes to middle age.’ It had every kind of 
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taste except that of cucumbers, melons, garlic, and onions, and leeks, for B.C, 1401 

these were those Egyptian roots which the Israelites so much regretted to ‘une ralecedion 
have lost. This manna had, however, the quality to accommodate itself tolof tribes or nations 
the palate of those who did not murmur in the wilderness, and to these itjindicated in the 
became fish, flesh, or fowl. The Rabbins never advance an absurdity without sin atid foicfi ACO 
quoting a text in Scripture, and to substantiate this fact they quote De. ii. 7,/ure ; showing that 
where it is said, ‘ Through this great wilderness these forty years the Lord thy|not only individ- 
God hath been with thee, and thou hast lacked nothing!’ St. Austin repeats a epee! 
this explanation of the Rabbins, that the faithful found in this manna thelpajjig ais o. 
taste of their favorite food. However, the Israelites could not have foundall|There is not a 
these benefits as the Rabbins tell us; for in Nu. xi. 6 they exclaim, ‘There is|Mation ak this 
nothing at all besides this manna before our eyes!’ They had just said that Ctiemennritct 
they remembered the melons, cucumbers, etc., which they had eaten up soldwelt in it fifteen, 
freely in Egypt. One of the hyperboles of the Rabbins is that the mannajor sixteen hun- 
fell in such mountains that the kings of the east and the west beheld them ; PEEP ALN Conn 
which they found on a passage in the 23rd Psalm: ‘Thou hast prepared 8l Presumption wed 
table before me in the presence of mine enemies!’ These may serve asspeci-lunhelief resemble 
mens of the forced interpretations on which their grotesque fables are oe sunken rocks ; 


: aith alone is the 
founded.’ safe channel be- 


tween them. 

16 —-23. (16) when . . dead, the period of thirty-eight years had done its} _ ‘ 
work. (18) Ar,* Num. xxi. 15, 28. (20-23) Further explanatory comment|their relations 
relating to ancient races. Zamzummims (noisy people), perh. same as Zuzim.|with Lot 
Lord . . before them, i. e., bef. the Ammonites. Avims? (inhabitants of 
ruins). Hazerim (villages). Azzah¢ (the strong), i. e. Gaza. Caphtorims, 
descendants of Mizraim.? Caphtor (chaplet, knop), prob. in Upper Egypt.¢ |b Jos. xiii. 3. 

Men reap blessing from the grave of their ancestors (vs. 19).—I. Here we ¢1 K. ty. 24: Je 
have a people blessed not for the sake of their own virtues, but for the sake|xxy_ 9; xvii. 1, 
of their ancestors, to whom the land had: been given. II. Here we are|marg. 
reminded of the fact that by our relation to God our own descendants may Fer eias STK 
_be blessed. ears : 

National progress. — No one who is a careful observer of what has been 
and is passing around him, will for a moment question that very great prog-|¢ Aide Fe) WF pi : 
ress has been made by our country during the present century, in all the hg a ies 


ais. xv. 1. 


various branches of human discovery and acquirements; but the precise Cobia ated wae 
amount, or the comparative value of that progress, cannot posebly be meas-|N. of | Thebes. 
ured by the advances made in former periods, and which themselves are Pes oe On 
equally without a standard or measure of comparison. If, however, this} “""" ~ 
difficulty could be surmounted is it not probable that we should find — regard|* God can do with- 
being had to the superior facilities afforded to each succeeding age through|°t His geverals, 
3 2 . captains, and 
the labors of its precursors —that the efforts of the human mind, and thelleaders of hosts; 
success attending those efforts, have been much the same at all periods ; and|God can do with- 
that consequently, if we have profited as well of our opportunities as our|et Selene 
fathers did of those bequeathed to them, we must have made greater and|cannot do without 
more rapid strides than any who have gone before us, in the walks of science|His_ holiness, His 
and all other branches of intellectual progress, whereby we shall have pre- pare Bs infinite 
prepared the way for a still more rapid advance oh the part of those who People’s Ree 


will succeed us. — Porter. 


24—29. (24) Arnon, Num. xxi. 13 ff. (25) This day, a fulfilment of they pass 
Moses’ prophetic song.’ (26) Kedemoth (antiquities), so called from the citylover the 
of that names (27) pass through,’ Num. xxi. 21, 22. _ _ |Arnon 
The fame of Israel as a conquering people (vss, 24, 25). —I. How at this time 
that fame was increased, viz,, by the conquest of the mightiest of the nations| f Ex. xv. 14, 15. 
east of Jordan. II. The moral effects of this conquest. 1. Israel prepared plas xttetares! 
for future conquest ; 2. Canaan awed before she had received a blow. 37; 1Ch. vi. 79. 
How news is spread,— Plutarch notes that the country people were very 
busy inquiring in their neighbors’ affairs. The inhabitants of cities thronged|* J¥- =. 19. 
the court and other public places, as very great newsmongers ; so much so, 
says Czsar, that they even stopped travelers on this account, who deceived)" Those who de- 
them, and thus brought error into their counsels. Juvenal notices the keen- enie fame codon 
ness of the Roman women for deluges, earthquakes, etc., as now, for wonders, Eprtovrundenvahic 
and private matters. Merchants and purveyors of corn, as now stock-job-|the purchase we 
bers, used to invent false news for interested purposes. It was not uncom-|cannot reach, to 
mon to put the bearers of bad news to death. In the middle ages, pilgrims conceal our pover- 


é ; A 2 ' ty the better.” — 
and persons attending fairs were grand sources of conveying intelligence.!7, Cottier. 
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Cir. B.c. 1451. |Blacksmiths’ shops, hermitages, etc., were other resorts for this purpose, in 
“He who would|cCOmmon with the mill and market. Great families used to pay persons in 
acquire fame must| London for letters of news. In London, as St. Paul’s church was the great 
not show himeelf|place of advertising, so it was also fornews. In Nicholls’ Progresses, a gentle- 
afrail of censure./man says ‘that his lackey had not walked twenty paces in Pawles before he 
sure ig the death|heard that sundry friends of his master had taken leave at court, and were 
of genius.” —all shipt away.” Servants were sent there on purpose to fetch news. Of the 
Simms. despises|t2troduction of newspapers by the Gazetta of Venice everybody has read. 
eel soot te |Herbert calls the Siege of Rhodes, by Caxton, ‘‘the antientiest Gazette in our 
nounce the virtues|language ;”” but to preyent the mischief of false alarms, through the Spanish 
uhat deserve it.”—| Armada, the first newspaper, styled the English Mercury, then, as afterwards, 
hea par fame|in the shape of a pamphlet, appeared in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. — Fos- 
is avarice of air.” |broke, 


— Young. 
: 30—33. (30) hardened: . . spirit, judicial hardening, or attributing to God 
Heat what comes to pass in His punishment of sin. (Num. xxi. 23). (31) begin. . 


possess, divine command to enter upon conquest; all orders taken from 
aJos. xi. 20; Ex.\Jehovah. (32) Jahaz, Num. xxi. 23. (33) smote, etc.,o Num. xxi. 24. 
iv. 21 


iv. 21. The conquest of Sihon.—I. Undertaken by Divine command. II. Brought 
b De. xx. 16: xxix.|2bout by pride, idolatry, etc. III. Quite unlooked for by Sihon, who confi- 
7,8; Ju. xizl. |dently marched out to meet Israel. IV. Accomplished as the result of one 


is decisive battle. 

aL shoseme enn |, Lhe downfall of pride.— A kite having 1isen toa very great height, moved 
stance and hardens|in the air as stately as a prince, and looked down with much contempt on all 
another, so the|/below. ‘‘ What a superior being Iam now!” said the kite; ‘‘who has ever 
ele eubdugeore ascended so high as I have? What a poor groveling set of beings are all 
rectly hardens|those beneath me! I despise them.” And then he shcok his head in derision, 
another.”’ and then he wagged his tail ; and again he steered along with so much state 
“The passions. like|@® if the air were all his own, and as if everything must make way before 
heavy bodies down|him ; when suddenly the string broke, and down fell the kite with greater 
steep hills, whenj|haste than he ascended, and was greatly hurt in the fall. Pride often meets 
once _ Ea ub with a downfall. Let us beware how we look with contempt on those below 
ye nem eslus, lest, while we are carrying ourselves loftily, our circumstances may be 
“round but the|changed, and we be placed as low in the world as we well can be. We that 
} ttom.”— Fuller.|have rich friends to-day may have poor ones to-morrow; for such changes 

happen to many.— Cobbin. 


nquest 34—37. (34) cities, Nu. xxi. 25. (35) took. . ourselves, by right of con- 
pee sondue quest. (36) Aroer,’ (ruins) on north bank of Wady Mojib. “our God, 
“our God” and *‘ your God,” emphatic designation throughout oration. (87) 
c De. iii. 12; iv./only,? Nu. xxi. 24. 
re deae er rae The secret of Israel's success in war (vs. 87).—I. The points of attack were 
oak ae ‘lindicated by their Divine leader. II. They avoided the places that the Lord 
had forbidden, however tempting or easy. III. They did not fight for the 
d De. iil. 16; Ps.Jsake of conquest, but by Divine direction, to make sure their approaches to 
xliv. 3. ; F 
Canaan and to guard their rear. 
“Physicalcourage,| The folly of war defenses.— Suppose a gentleman, living in a suburban 
which despises all/house, with his garden separated only by a fruit-wall from his next door 
Spee will Wake neighbor’s, and he had called me to consult with him on the furnishing of his 
one way; and|drawing-room. I begin looking about me; I find the walls rather bare; J 
moral courage.|think such and such a paper might be desirable— perhaps a little fresco here 
which despises allland there on the ceiling—a damask curtain or so at the windows. “Ah,” 


inion, will make 3 A 
a man’ brave. in|Say8 my employer, ‘‘damask curtains, indeed! that’s all very fine, but you 


another. The/know I can’t afford that kind of thing just now!” “Yet the world credits 
apes Saher you with a splendid income!” ‘Ah, yes,” says my friend, ‘‘but do you 


the camp, the lat-|know, at present I am obliged to spend it nearly all in steel-traps?” ‘‘Steel- 
ter for council;|traps! for whom?” “Why, for that fellow on the other side the wall you 
ae ighraeigeteat know ; we’re very good friends, capital friends; but we are obliged to keep 
are necessary,”—|OUr traps set on both sides of the wall; we could not possibly keep on friendly 
Colton. terms without them and our spring guns. The worst of it is, we are both 
Ca a elven clever fellows enough ; and there’s never a day passes that we don’t find out a 
of heart. here at /2ew trap, or a new gun-barrel, or something ; we spend about fifteen millions 
tributed’ to God,|a year each in our traps, take it all together ; and I don’t see how we're to do 
means simply that/with less!” A highly comic state of life for two private gentlemen ! but for 
prem DrOviv ences, two nations, it seems to me, not wholly comic! Bedlam would be comic, 


ing Sihon’s nature,|perhaps. if there were only one madman in it; and your Christmas pantomime 


Ss 
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is comic when there is only one clown in it; but when the whole world turns 
clowns, and paints itself red with its own heart’s blood instead of vermilion, it 
is something else than comic, I think.— Ruskin. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—7, (1-8) Bashan, Nu. xxi. 33-35. (4) Argob,* (stony). (5) cities . . 
bars, 7. e.60innum. (6, 7) utterly, De. ii. 33-35. 

Divine encouragement in the face of great dangers (vs. 2).—I. The source of 
the danger. The power of Bashan and its fenced cities marshaled against 
Israel. Natural defenses, fortifications, etc., of Argob. Army under the 
leadership of the redoubtable Og. II. The ground of the encouragement. 1. 
The promise of God ; 2. Former victories. Those victories had been secured 
through obedience to the will of God. Victory now assured on the condition 
of obedience. , 


The giant cities of Bashan. —The Rev. J. L. Porter spent a considerable 
time in exploring the cities of Bashan. At Burak he lodged in a city of sev- 
eral hundred houses, all deserted, but all in good repair, though built two or 
three thousand years ago. The walls of these houses were five feet thick. 
formed of large blocks of hewn stone put together without lime or cement of 
any kind. The roofs were formed of long blocks of the same black basalt, 
measuring twelve feet in length, eighteen inches in breadth, and six inches in 
thickness. The doors were stone slabs, hung upon puss formed of project- 
ing parts of the slabs, working in sockets in the lintel and threshold ; the win- 
dows were guarded with stone shutters— everything was of stone, as if the 
builders had designed each edifice to last forever. All betoken the workman- 
ship of a race endowed with powers far exceeding those of ordinarv men ; and 
give credibility to the supposition that we have in them the dwellings of the 
giant race that occupied that district before it was invaded by the Israelites. 
“ We could not help,” says Mr. Graham, ‘‘ being impressed with the belief that 
had we never known anything of the early portion of Scripture history before 
visiting this country, we should have been forced to the conclusion that its 
original inhabitants, the people who had constructed those cities, were not 
only a powerful and mighty nation, but individuals of greater strength than 
ourselves. — People’s Bib. 


8—12. (8) Hermon? (lofty, or prominent peak), now called Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, the chief mt.; or Jebel eth-Thelj, the snowy mt. (9) vss. 9-11. 
Explanatory comments. Sidonians, who had great traffic with Egypt, 
hence Moses learned their nanie for this mt. Sirion¢ (breast-plate). Shenir? 
(coat of mail, or cataract). (10) Salehah* (a pilgrimage), now Sulkhad, ab. 
14 ms. S. E. of Busrah. (11) giants, Rk. V., “Rephaim.”/ bedstead, or 
sarcophagus. Rabbath # (a great city, metropolis). nine . . cubits, 134 ft. 
long. after .. man, 18in. (12) gave, Num. xxxii. 33. ; 

Iron bedsteads. — Our pwn not unfrequent use of iron bedsteads divests the 


fact of Og’s bedstead being so framed of all strangeness. In the warm climate 
of the East bedsteads of metal seem to have been more in use anciently than 
at present, for the purpose of excluding the insects that are disposed to harbor 
in those of wood. Heathen writers notice bedsteads of gold and silver. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus describe beds and tables of these metals 
which they observed in Eastern temples. Such beds are in the book of Esther 
(i. 6) ascribed to the Persians, and accordingly a bed of gold was found b 
Alexander the Great in the tomb of Cyrus.— Kitto. 0Og’s bedstead. — Taking 
the cubit as equal to eighteen inches, the measure of the bedstead would be 
thirteen feet and a half by six feet. That Og even approximated to this height 
is incredible ; if he reached nine or ten feet his height would exceed that of 
any one on record. Itis probable, however, that he may have had his bed made 
vastly larger than himself. partly from ostentation, partly that he might leave 
a memorial that should impress upon posterity a sense of his gigantic size and 
resistless might: just as Alexander the Great is said (Diod. Sic., xvii. 95) to 
have. on his march to India, caused couches to be made for his soldiers in 
their * ts. each five cubits long, in order to impress the natives with an over 
wheiming sense of the greatness of his host. — Selected. 


B, ©. 1451. 


had through bis 
own self-will an 
entirely opposite 
effect. The heart 
gets hardened 
through the cor- 
ruption of the 
will.” 


the conquest 
of Bashan 


a1K. iv. 13; called 
in later times 
Trachonitis, the 
rough ;_ identified 
with the mod. 
Lejih. See Porter, 
Journ. Sac. Lit. 
July, 1854. 


“The streets are 
perfect, the walls 
perfect, and what 
seems most as— 
tonishing, the 
stone doors are still 
hanging on their 
hinges. so little 
impression has 
been made during 
these many cen- 
turies on the hard 
and durable stone 
of wh. they were 
built."—C. @. 
aham. 


summary of 
conquest E, 
of Jordan 


b Jos. xii. 1; xi. 17. 


‘“*Hermon, on N. 
EK. frontier of 
Pales., the S. point 
of range of I eba- 
non, 10,000 ft. high. 
Its summit rises 
fr. 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
above the chains 
of mts. visible 
throughout nearly 
all Syria.”"—Thom- 


Yison, Ld. and Bk, 


159, 17%, 611. 


c Ps. xxix. 6. 
d Song iv. 8. 


e Jos. xii. 5; xiii. 
; 1 Ch. v. 11. 


S Ge, xiv. 5; xv. 20. 


g Jos. xili. 25. 
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division of 
land E. of 
Jordan 


a 1Ch. ii. 21, 82. 


Mr. Tristram has 


traced the anc. 
levels of the D 
Sea as marked by 
terraces, ete 
along the sides o 
the cliffs. They 
are numerous, and 
fr. 5 to 1,500 ft. 
above present 
level of the water. 


“The water is 
more intensely salt 
than that of any 
other sea known. 
Tt has a_ bitter 
taste, yet it is as 
transp. as_ the 
Mediterranean. Its 
specific gravity is 
so great that .the 
human body will 
not sink, and eggs 
float when only 
two-thirds im- 
mersed.”— Porter. 


the chargeto 
Israel and 
Joshua 


b De. i. 89; xx. 4. 


“Unless a nation 
is accomplishing 
God's purposes, it 
will not be spared 
to fulfill its own! 
God will rid the 
world of plague- 
spots.”"—Pulp. 
Com. 

“ Opposition to 
God always means 
loss. No rman can 
fight God, and re- 
tire truly and last- 
ingly rich.’’— Peo- 
ple's Bib. 

‘“*The brave heart, 
the soul alive with 
God —that will al- 
ways conquer. Let 
us live and move 
and have our being 
in God.’”’— People’s 
Bib. 


Moses’ 

fravey for 
imself 

ec Ex xv. 11; 2S. 
vii. 22; Ps. Ixxi. 
19; Ixxxvi. 8: 
Ixxxix. 6, 8. 

d‘‘ Whereas the 
plains in the E.! 


f 


DEUTERONOMY., Chap. iii. 13—25. 


18—17. (13) giants, R. V., Rephaim. (14) Bashan-havoth-jair,* Num. 
xxxii.14. unto this day, characteristic expression of the Book of Joshua 
(Josh. vii. 26; viii. 29; ix. 27), (17) Ashdoth-pisgah (outpourings, i. e. 
ravings of Pisgah). 

Bathing in the Dead Sea.— The April sun was shining down broad and 
right on the clear, rippling waters of the splendid lake, which shone with 
metallic lustre, closed in between the high cliffs of the Judzan hills to the 
west, and the grand chain of Moab, like a heaven-high wall, upon the east. 
Over the distance, and concealing from us the further half of the sea, hung a 
soft, sunny haze. There was nothing in all this of the Accursed Lake, nothing 
of gloom and desolation. Even the shore was richly studded with bright, 
golden chrysanthemums growing to the edge of the rippling waters. There 
was but one feature of the scene to convey a different impression — it was the 
skeletons of the trees once washed down from the woody banks of Jordan 
by the floods into the lake, and then, at last, cast up again by the south wind 
on the shore, and gradually half buried in the sands. They stood up almost 
like a blasted grove, with their bare, withered boughs in all fantastic shapes, 
whitened and*charred as if they had passed through the fire. It had been my 
intention, of course, to bathe in the sea, so I was provided for the attempt, 
with the exception, unfortunately, of sandals; and the stones being of the 
sharpest, I was unable to follow the long shallow water barefooted far 
enough out to test its well-known buoyancy for swimming. As few ladies, our 
dragoman told us (indeed, he absurdly supposed none, had bathed in the 
Dead Sea, I may as well warn any so disposed, that the water nearly burnt the 
skin from my face, and occasioned quite excruciating pain for a few moments 
in the nostrils and eyes, and even on the arms and throat. The taste of it is 
like salts and quinine mixed together — an odious compound of the saline and 
the acridly bitter. No great wonder, since its analysis shows a variety of 
pleasing chlorides and bromides and muriates and sulphates of all manner of 
nice things; magnesia and ammonia among those more familiar to the gusta- 
tory nerves. The Dead Sea is 1,300 feet lower than the Mediterranean, and 
the evaporation from it (without any outlet) fully makes up for the supply 
poured in bythe Jordan. — Fraser’s Mag. 


18—22. (18) I commanded, summary of what is given in Num. xxxii. 20- 
32. Moses acting in the name of the Lord. (21) eyes . . Seen, special instruc- 
tion to Joshua on the ground that he had seen and appreciated what God had 
done; he, as future leader, must be specially courageous. (22) Lord . . fight, 
Ex. xiv. 14,° reiteration of most important thing to be remembered, viz., that 
they were not to go up alone. 

The duties arising out of patriotic relations (vss. 18-20). —I. The welfare of 
all should be the concern of each. II. One partyin the state not to retire 
from active life until the just rights of other parties have been secured. III. 
These principles may be applied in our times to the union of political parties 
and religious communities against common foes—as Popery, ignorance, 
intemperance, and all sin. 

The providence of God on behalf of His people. —-Humanly speaking, Israel 
could never have conquered Og had he remained in the cities. They could 
not have invested the country, or endured long sieges. It would require no 
small amount of skill to entice these people from behind walls; and it is more 
improbable that such a people should, of their own free will, risk a battle in 
the open plain. There must have been some almost miraculous interference 
in favor of the Israelites. And from a casual notice in another place (Josh. 
Xxiv. 12), we find that God sent a special scourge among these Rephaim in the 
shape of swarms of hornets, which we may suppose harassed them so much 
in their stone houses that they were driven out of their towns, and preferred 
the alternative of meeting the Israelites to perishing from the stings of these 
creatures. — Cyril Graham. 


23—25. (23) besought .. saying, wonderful prayer: for personal favor 
but not answered as Moses wished. (25) good land, the land of God’s promise. 
goodly mountain,? elevated section of territory as compared with tiresome 
lowlands, or it may have been Hermon from some points of view seeming to 
be in Lebanon range. 

The petition of Moses to God (on vss. 28-28).--I. The prayer of Moses : ‘I pray 
thee,” etc. (vs. 25). II. The answer of God to his prayer : ‘the Lord was angry 
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with me.” III. The mitigating of God’s anger: ‘‘let it suffice thee,” etc. B. c. 1451. 
(vs. 26). IV. The promise which God maketh unto Moses, that he should see aeadanenhaicat 
the land of Canaan, though not possess it. — Smith. part sterile, ee 


Let me go over. — Moses wanted to see the lower Canaan — what if he sawl|acc. of the scarcity 
the higher? Moses uttered a little prayer— what if God denied a reply so|°f iwnee the mt. 
small as the intercession and took him up without prayer into the region of| Mal watyoa be 
eternal praise? God denies only that which is little, earthly and mean, orlsprings and 
miscalculated, or undesirable. He surprises us by the vastness of his answers. |St"eams, are very 
He ‘‘is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” Into|{@y'h® And Pleas: 


that sanctuary of promise our souls would fly asinto a refuge inviolable.) vod,” says Ce- 


You prayed for the child’s life, and the child died — what if it were but trans-|cil, “denies a 
planted from cold climes to the summer air of heaven ?— People’s Bib. patch atdcseae 


to give him some- 


26—29. (26) wrath: . . sakes, the Israelites, by their disobedience or|*2'ne better. 
refusal to enter Canaan at once, kept Moses, the great leader, back. sufficelhis request 
thee,’ lt. *‘enough for thee.” (27) get, etc.,° Nu. xxvii. 12. (28) charge,|denied 
etc.,¢ Nu. xxvii. 23. (29) Beth-peor: (temple of Peor.) 

The prayer of agood man refused (vs. 26). — I. The prayer of Moses consid- 
ered as to its nature. It arose from a very natural desire to enter and see the eer Vie i; 
good land. II. Why it was refused. 1. As a punishment for past sin; 2. To Fate 
teach that human goodness does not atone for human sin; 3. To show that 
there is something better in reserve for the -righteous than earthly good.|? ? © xii. 8. 
Moses only saw the earthly, but he entered the heavenly Canaan. 

ec De. xxxii- 51, 52: 


The benefit of prayer. — xxxiv. 1-4; Ps. evi, 
Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, d De. i. 38; xxxi. 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower ! 8, 7. 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 


8 


We rise, and all, the distant ard the near, e De, iv. 46; xxxiv. 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear , bs eas it ae 
We kneel, how weak !— we rise how full of power! tae 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, recorded in Nu. 
Or others, that we are not always strong, ape eaaly took 
: That we are ever overborne with care, ties (xen 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 6) he was buried ” 
Anxious or troubled. when with us is prayer, —Spk. Com. 


And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee? — Trench. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—4. (1)now . . Israel, exhortation based on histor. review. statutes,//he exhorts to 
written law. judgments, truths and doctrines taught by God’s dealing with|obedience 
them. (2) not add,’ .. diminish, tampering with or perverting law, a common 
sin. (3) Baal-peor, Nu. xxv. 1-9. Peor prob. name of mountain where this cae 
god was worshiped.* (4) cleave, adhere closely. Bip. 

A nation is pre-eminent by cherishing a spirit of obedience to God. — We 
must not trust to the splendor of our fleet and the valor of our soldiers, nor D 4 
to the extent of our commerce and the greatness of our empire. Infidelity meen ion 82; Re. 
denies God and false science ignores Him, but no nation can succeed without ; 

God. Robeepierre declares ‘‘the world cannot be worked without God ; and ad . 
rather than try to work it without God we had better invent a god.” God avi sy ge ps My a 
comes near us to be trusted and loved — reveals His spirituality and power to|Nu. xxxi.-15,16. 
satisfy our need and restrain idolatry, and exalt a nation to dignity and 
power, that He may be obeyed and honored. ‘“‘ Righteousness exalteth almere is no book 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.” When the African princejon which we can 
inquired from our gracious queen the secrets of England’s glory, she handedjrest in a dying 
him acopy of the Scriptures, and said, “That is the secret of England’s|pyieo” ee 
” ’ Y, . . 
greatness.” — Preacher’s (om. 


xix. 17-9; 


5—8. (5) should do so, be abie todo so, have the knowledge enabling youlthe nation 
to serve God rightly (6) keep, treasure them in mind, and work them out injhonored by 
conduct. wisdom, knowledge of Jehovah was national peculiarity and dig-|its laws 
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a2Sa. vii. 23. 
Gladstone recently 
said that this 
world is distinc- 
tively a man-mak- 
ing machine. 
What some sup- 
3e to be.the fin- 
hed = product — 
fortune, fame, 
success — are only 
the straw and 
chaff and 
refuse. Many a 
poor fellow has 
preferred the 
Straw-stack, with 
its huge bulk, that 
is fit only to rot, 
to the real kernel 
that has in it the 


nity. (7) nigh .. them, this had been impressed by the whole history of 
their wandering. 

The Bible the wisdom of a nation. — Consider —I. That the Bible brings 
greatness to a nation ; because — 1. When received and obeyed, it brings God’s 
blessing with it; 2. It elevates the national character. II. That it is the duty 
of all to have a personal! acquaintance with the Scriptures, and to instruct the 
young in them. — Hayman. 

Parliamentary enactments. — At the request of the Romish clergy, severe 
proclamations were issued by King Henry VIII. against all who read, or kept 
by them, Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament ; so that a copy of this 
book found in the possession of any person was sufficient to convict him of 
heresy, and subject him to the flames. ‘‘ But the fervent zeal.of those Chris- 
tian days,” says the good old martyrologist, Fox, ‘‘seemed much superior to 
these our days and times, as manifestly may appear by their sitting up all 
night in reading or hearing ; also by their expenses and charges in buying of 
books in English, of whom some gave a load of hay for a few chapters of St. 
James, or of St. Paul, in English.” In 1543, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained by the adversaries of translations, condemning Tyndale’s Bible, and 


erm of another 
ife. 


the laws to 
be taught to 
youth 


d Pr. iv. 23; Ma. 
xv. 19, 20; 1 Ti. iv. 
16. 

e Ex. xix., xx. 


d Ex. xix. 18; He. 
xii. 19. 


e De. v. 22, 238. 


** Our Christianity 
amounts to noth- 
ing if it is nota 
personal experi- 
ence. We cannot 
preach Christ un- 
til we have seen 


Him.’ 


“A pious educa- 
tion is the best 
way of providing 
for a family and 
the surest founda- 
tion for its pros- 
perity.” 


idolatry for- 
bidden 


“The corrupt 
worship of Orien- 
tal nations may 

robably be traced 
back. in its ulti- 
mate analysis, to 
two roots or prin- 
ciples: the deifi- 
cation of ances- 
tors or natural 
leaders; and vener- 
ation of powers of 
nature.’’-Spk.Com. 


g “They~ wor- 
shipped among 
beasts, ox, heifer, 
sheep, og, cat, 
ape: among birds, 
ibis, bawk, and 
crane: among 
reptiles, crocodile, 
frog and beetle: 
and all fish of 
Nile ’’—Jamieson. 


the prefaces and notes of all other editions. 


9—13. (9) keep . . soul,® cherish right thoughts and holy feelings. teach 
. - SONS, a command Israel failed to obey. (10) day .. Horeb,° a day of 
solemn interest and momentous instruction. (11) midst? . . heaven, high 
ascending flames. (12) similitude, no form or figure seen, but voice heard 
by the people.* (13) covenant, see Gen. vi. 18. 

The duty of educating the young in the Scriptures. — These words contain 
—I. A warning against neglecting or forgetting the statutes of the Lord. The 
greatest blessing of Israel was the gift of the law of God. And so long as the 
people accepted His law, just so long did He watch over them for good. 

The means by which we are to prevent such neglect or forgetfulness of God’s 
word: ‘‘ teach them thy sons,” etc. — Seymour. 

‘* Lest thou forget.” He whose memory is rich has a song for every day; 
he who recollects the past in all its deliverances, in all its sudden brightnesses, 
in all its revelations and appearances, cannot be terrified or chased by the 
spirit of fear: he lives a quiet life, deep as the peace of God. Can Moses sug- 
gest any way of keeping the memory of God’s providences quick and fresh? 
He lays down the true way of accomplishing this purpose — ‘‘ Teach them thy 
sons, and thy sons’ sons” —in other words, speak about them, dwell upon 
them, magnify them, be grateful for them; put down the day, the date, the 
punctual time, when the great deliverances occurred, and when the splendid 
revelations were granted ; and go over the history line by line and page by 
page, and thus keep the recollection verdant, quick as life, bright as light. 


What a reproach to those Christians who are dumb! How much they lose 
who never speak about God ! — People’s Bib. 


14—19, (16) lest . . corrupt, by degrading the idea of God, whom now they 
knew as One and Spiritual. Wrong thoughts of God lead to wrong life.’ male 
or female, idols were of both sexes; e. g. in Egypt, Osiris and Isis; in 
Canaan, Baal and Astarte. (17) likeness, illustrated in religion of Egypt.9 
(19) host . . heaven, sun and moon worship may be higher, but neverthe- 
less idolatry ; fire worship of Persians, nearest to being pure ; no symbol or 
representation should take place of God. 

The argument against idolatry (vs. 15.)—I. There was not the slightest 
warrant for it in the mode of giving the law. There was nothing seen after 
the likeness of which an idol could be made. Yet there was no better oppor- 
tunity of revealing Himself in some visible form to the people with the whole 
of whom God was at that time in direct communication. IT. The conse- 
quences of idolatry would include not only dishonor to God, but personal 
injury, vs. 16. Man cannot rise higher than the object of his supreme adora- 
tion. The character of idolatrous nations bears witness to this. See Paul’s 
Ep. to the Roms. 

Story of William Malden. -- When King Henry VIII. had allowed the Bible 
to be set forth to be read in the churches, several poor men in the town of 
Chelmsford, in Essex, where the father of William Maiden lived, and where 
he was born, bought the New Testament, and on Sundays sat reading it in 
the lower end of the church. Many flocked about them to hear them read ; 


Chap. iv. 20—28. DEUTERONOMY. 


and he, among the rest, being about fifteen years old, came every Sunday to 


hear the glad and sweet tidings of the Gospel. But his father, observing it 


once, angrily fetched him away, and would have him say the Latin matins 
with him, which much grieved him. And as hereturned, at other times, tolheart 
hear the Scriptures read, his father would still fetch him away. This put 


him upon the thought of learning to read, that he might search the New 
Testament himself; which, when he had by diligence effected, he, and his 
father’s apprentice, bought a New Testament, joining their little stocks 
together : and to conceal it, laid it under the bed-straw, and read it at con- 
venient times. One night, as William Malden sat with his mother, they 
conversed respecting the act of bowing down to the crucifix. This he told 
her was plain idolatry, and against the commandment of God, which is, 
‘“‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, nor bow down to them, 
nor serve them.” The mother, enraged to hear him speak thus, went and 
informed his father, who, inflamed with anger at hearing that his son denied 
that worship was due to the cross, immediately went to his son’s room, 
and, pulling him out of bed by his hair, beat him most unmercifully. The 
lad bore all with patience, considering that it was for Christ’s sake, as he 
said, when he related the anecdote in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 


20—24. (20) iron furnace,? one used for smelting iron, round, 80 ft. deep, 
requiring highest intensity of heat. inheritance, who generation after 
generation might inherit His favor.’ (21) giveth. . inheritance, perma- 
nent dwelling-place. (24) consuming fire, swift and overwhelming in His 

unishment of sin and rebellion. jealous, ever ready to vindicate His Divine 

aac not our sense of the word, cherishing suspicion, or apprehensive of 
rivalry. 

Warnings. against idolatry. —I. Idolatry shows base ingratitude to 

. God had done wonderful things for Israel. They had resolved 
not to forget Him, yet how ungrateful and prone to go astray! II. 
Idolatry violates God’s commands. ‘‘ Which the Lord thy God hath 
forbidden thee.” God’s law demands our love, dethrones our lusts, and 
Tequires constant and unswerving obedience. To forget is to ignore God, and 
to live as if He did not exist. III. Idolatry rouses God’s anger. ‘‘ The Lord 
thy God is a consuming fire,” etc. Anger is not the natural feeling of God 
towards man. ‘God is love,” What then causes the wrath of God? It is 
God’s righteous opposition to sin.” — Preacher’s Com. 

Serving God with diligence. —We must not do the work of the Lord negli- 
gently. He must have, as it were, our only service. We must not serve 
Him as if we served Him not. Though the best servant of this Lord be but 
an unprofitable, yet the least must not be an idle, servant. We must not 
offer to this Lord ‘‘ that which costs nothing.” Our only Lord must have our 
best, our hearts, our all. This great Lord hath much more business than all 
the time and strength of His servants can bring about. Our Lord requires 
the service of thoughts, of words, of works, of body and spirit. A vast deal 
of diligence is requisite about the honoring of God, the attending of our own 
heart and ways, the helping and edifying of others.— Jenkin. 


25—28. (25) remained . . land, lit. “shall have slumbered; ” dangerous 
condition. (26) heaven . . earth, most solemn asseveration and appeal God 
sometimes answered by cloud or voice.¢ soon... perish, be removed as in 
Babylonian captivity,’ have no place or standing as a nation. utterly .. 
destroyed, as Jewish nation finally was. (28) shall serve, be slaves perhaps 
in Feathau temples. : ’ 

The conditions of secure possession.— We have in this passage —I. The 
possession described, vs. 25, where we have a picture—1. Of family peace 
and increase, 2. Of long occupancy. _ Note the feeling of security likely to 
grow up out of this state of things. II. The possible degeneracy indicated, 
vs. 25, and which included —1. Social decline in morals; 2. Public departure 
from God in worship ; 3. Individual wickedness. III. The inevitable punish- 
ment that would follow this decline in morals and religion, vss. 26-28. 
It was assured by a solemn declaration; 2. It was defined as the breaking-up 
of national life; 8. It was described as personal slavery to other peoples and 
their gods; 4. It actually came to pass. ; . 

Origin of evil.—‘‘I overheard a discourse,” says one, ‘‘ something like 
altercation, between a deacon, his son, and servants. Someone had informed 
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“The great thing 
isto keep a clean 
towards 
God, never_ to 
invite the Most 
High into a com: 
lete and furnished 
eart, the ver 
elegance of whic 
involves a subtle 
compliment to the 
heart itself, but to 
ask God to come 
into a broken 
heart. — People’s 
Com. 


God is a 
jealous God 


aEx i. 11-14; v. 
ee 18, 19; 1 K. vill. 


b1 Pe. ii. 9. 


“Happy are the 
which, eo ciee ane 
Word of God, 
retain it in their 
living ; for they 
being renewed 
with the glad 
tidings of l'fe, are 

urified by the 


1, |saril 


pirit of Christ, 
sanctified, and so 
made the temples 
of the Holy Ghost. 
— Bishop Bale. 


the results of 
disobedience 
foretold 


c 1K. viii. 10; Jo. 
xii. 28. 


d De. xxx. 18, 19; 
2K. xvii. 17-19. 


‘Allow the mind 
a false conception 
of God, and what 
follows ? Neces- 
a false con- 
ception of all life, 
all duty, all sacri- 
fice. Given a pro- 
found and_ true 
conception of G 


and what follows 
Elevation of the 
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whole character, 
an ennobling of 
the whole circuit) 
and range of the 
mind, out of whic’ 
will come the tes- 
timony of good 
temper, beautiful 
feeling, responsive 
8 mpathy, eternal 
charity.’’—Pzople’s 
Bib. 


promise of 
mercy on 
repentance 


ols. xi. 10, 11. 
bJe. xxix. 13, 14; 
Ho. x. 2; Is. xxix. 
13. 


e‘*Derived from 
Lat. tribulum, the 
threshing iustru- 
ment or roller, 
whereby the Rom. 
husbandmen sepa- 
rated the corn fr. 
husks.’ — Trench, 
Study of Was. 


** Trurmpeters love 
to sound when 
there is an echo; 
and God loves to 
bestow His mercies 
where He may 
hear of them 
again .”—Spur- 
stuwe. 


Jehovah the 
only true 
God 


d Bx. xix. 9, 19; 
Ne. ix. 13. 


€1S.ii 2; Is. xlv. 
5, 18. 22. 


A poor Arabian of 
the desert was one 
-day asked how he 
came to be assured 
that there was a 
‘God. “‘In the 
same 
replied, ‘that I 
am able to tell by 
the print im- 
pressed on the 
sand whether it 
was aman or beast 
that passed that 
way.’ 


The saint lives not 
by seeing, but by 
believing. 


DEUVUTERONOMY. Chap. iv. 29—40. 


him that the cattle had broken into the corn-field, and were making great 
ravages. His servants were ordered to make haste, and to turn them out, 
and repair the breach. ‘‘ How came they in there?” says one; ‘‘ Which way 
did they get in?” cries another; ‘It is impossible, the fences are good,” says 
athird. ‘‘ Don’t stand here talking to no purpose,” cries the deacon, with 
increased earnestness, ‘‘ they are in the field destroying the corn. Isee them 
with my own eyes. Out with them speedily and put up thefence.” As I 
approached him he began to be more calm. ‘* Your pardon, sir, these fellows 
have quite vexed me. They make one think of our pastor’s sermon on the 
origin of sin, spending his time needlessly inquiring how it came into the 
world, while he ought to be exhorting us to drive it out.” ‘“ Your observa- 
tion is just,” said I, “and your directions to your servants contain sound 
orthodox doctrine —a good practical improvement to the discourse we have 
heard to-day.” 


29—34, (29) seek . . find, rich promise showing great apes of God; in 
countries, wherever scattered,* with heart .. soul,’ whole being and 
in earnest. (30) obedient . . voice, fuller statement pointing to positive 
active character. tribulation, suffering. (82) ask now, eloquent appeal. 
(34) hath God, rising tide of most fervid address. 

Mercy promised to repentant Israel. —1. State in which that mercy would 
be needed. 1. In a far country; 2. When in tribulation and captivity. II. 
Condition on which that mercy should be granted, vs. 29. 1. Earnestly seeking 
the Lord; 2. Having faith in the unchanging: goodness and power of God. 
IIL. Form which that mercy so sought, would take, vs. 31. 

The influence of pardon.— A private was court-martialed for sleeping at his 
post. He was convicted and sentenced to death, and the day fixed for his 
execution. But the case reaching the ears of the President, he resolved to 
save him: hesigned a pardon and sentittothecamp. Thedaycame. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose,” thought the President, ‘‘ my pardon has not reached him.” The tele- 
graph was called into requisition; but no answer came. Then, ordering his 
carriage, he rode ten miles, and saw that the soldier was saved. When the 
Third Vermont charged upon the rifle-pits, the enemy poured a volley upon 
them. The first man who fell, with six bullets in his body, was William 
Scott of Company K. His comrades caught him up; and as his life-blood 


‘|should grow out of the belief of this truth. 


ebbed away, he raised to heaven amid the din of war, the cries of the dying, 
and the shouts of the enemy, a prayer for the President.— Moore. 


35—40, (35) thee . . showed, special favor to Israelites. mightest . . 
know, the true God and live unto Him in the higher functions of existence. 
(36) Out .. heaven,? from heaven that they might arise to heaven in the 
spirit of their souls. (87) loved. . fathers, therefore he loved the children ; 
language suggestive of unity of interest. (39) know.. consider, have no 
false notions concerning God. none.. else, no rival. 

Jehovah is God alone.—Observe—I. How this truth was revealed in 
ancient times to the Jews. 1. By the successive overthrow of the gods of the 
greatest heathen nation in the world. Plagues of Egypt in relation to idola- 
try ; 2. By the utter discomfiture of their worshipers; 8. By the miraculous 
incidents of their wilderness life. II. The conduct in relation to Jehovah that 
1. Gratitude; 2. Trust; 3. 


Obedience. 

Nature’s testimony to the existence of God.— Basil called the world a school 
wherein reasonable souls are taught the knowledge of God. In a musical 
instrument, when we observe divers strings meet in a harmony, we conclude 
that some skillful musician tuned them. When we see thousands of men ina 
field, marshaled under several colors, all yielding exact obedience, we infer 
that there is a general, whose commands they are all subject to. Ina watch. 
when we take notice of great and small wheels. all so fitted as to concur to 
an orderly motion, we acknowledge the skill of an artificer. When we come 
into a printing house, and see a great number of different letters so ordered 
as to make a book, the consideration hereof maketh it evident that there 
is a composer, by whose art they were brought into sucha frame. When we 
behold a fair building, we conclude it had an architect; a stately ship, well 
rigged, and safely conducted to the port, that it hath a pilot. So here. The 


visible world is such an instrument, army, watch, book, building, ship. as 
undeniably argueth a God. who was, and is, the tuner, general, and artificer, 
the composer, architect, and pilot of it. — Arrowsmith. 
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ee ee ee ee eee ee 
S ee is not like idle ore ; B. 0. 1451. 
ut iron dug from central gloom, ‘ at 
= * : bris- 
And heated hot with burning fears, Gan’ the thioses 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, to be seven times 
And battered with the shocks of doom, hotter, it is but to 
” é make you seven 
To shape and use.” — Tennyson. times better; fiery 
trials make golden 
‘hristians. ’-Dyer. 


41—48. (41) Then, this may be time link between the first and second|© 


orations. this side,s R. V., ‘‘beyond Jordan,” toward sun rising beforelnames and 


crossing Jordan; three cities each side river. 


(48) Bezer, site unknown.’ situation of 


wilderness, smooth downs of Moab, as comp. with high lands of Bashan.|cities of 


Ramoth, or R.-Mizpeh.° Golan, or Gaulon, exact site uncertain.¢ 
The avenger of blood. — This most ancient plan of punishment, in case of 
murder, was the one in use among the Jews before the time of Moses; for the 


known. Under the direction of God, he did not do away with the old custom 
altogether ; for although in its whole nature it was an evil, the feelings of the 
people were, nevertheless, so thoroughly wedded to its usage, that, without a 
miraculous control upon their minds, it was not to be expected they would 
consent to relinquish entirely the right of private vengeance which it allowed. 
Some indulgence, therefore, was grante 
which was permitted in the case of divorce, ‘‘on account of the hardness of 
their hearts ” (Matt. xix. 8). At the same time a beautiful and wise arrange- 


ment was made, to correct the most serious disadvantages with which it had e 


been before accompanied, which, in fact, while it left some form of the ancient 
custom, gave it a new nature altogether. Cities of refuge were appointed, 
three on each side of Jordan, with straight and good roads leading to them 
from every direction, to any of which the murderer might fly ; and if he got 


into it before the avenger overtook him, he was safe from his rage until he]. 


had a fair trial. If it was found that he was indeed guilty of wilful murder, 
he was delivered up to the avenger to be destroyed, and not even the altar was 
allowed to protect him ; but if it was found that the murder had not been 
intentional he was allowed to remain in the city of refuge, where none might 
come to do him evil; and on the death of the high priest he might return in 
security to his own home. — Cox. 


a Nu. 
avenger of blood is spoken of, in the law which he gave, as a character well|geo": ¥*: 18 =x1- 


44—49. (44) this . . law, vss. 44-49, an introduction or preface to next 
oration ; law, the recapitulation of history setting forth the substance and cir- 
cumstances of Divine commandment. (46) on this side Jordan, R. V., 
‘‘beyond Jordan.” Beth-peor, ch. iii. 29; iv. 3; Num. xxv. 1-9. Sihon, see 
Num. xxi. 24.¢ (48) Arnon . . Hermon, ch. iii. 9. Sion is not Zion, the 
mount of Jerus. (49) all the plain, etc., R. V., ‘all the Arabah beyond Jor- 


dan eastward, even unto the Sea of the Arabah, under the slopes of Pisgah.” i 


springs of Pisgah, roots or foot of mountains E. of Jordan, iii. 17. 

The springs of Pisgah. — Pisgah was the ridge, of which Nebo was probably 
the highest point, whence. the most magnificent views of the promised land 
were to be obtained. The springs, or pourings forth of Pisgah, fertilizing the 
land, may suggest a discourse on the joys and various advantages that flow 
from heavenly prospects. How much the present life is benefited and beauti- 
fied by thoughts and purposes that flow from views of the heavenly life. 
Every true Pisgah in our life, 7. e. every point of exalted meditation, should 
be a fountain-head of holy thought and action. 

The invisible joys of the Christian. —St. Augustine relates of a certain Gen- 
tile, who showed him his idol gods, saying, ‘‘ Here is my god; whereis thine?” 
then pointing up at the sun, he said, ‘1.0, here is my god; where is thine?” 
So, showing him divers creatures, still upbraided him with, ‘‘ Here are my 
gods, where arethine?” But St. Augustine answered him, ‘‘I showed him 
not my God, not because I had not one to show him, but because he had not 
eyes to see Him.” Thus the joys of a Christian, though they cannot be seen 
with bodily eyes, though the wicked cannot so much as discern them, yet is 
there nothing so delightful, so comfortable as they are; witness that peace of 
conscience, that joy in the Holy Ghost, which is so unspeakable, such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 


man to conceive them as they are. — Spencer. 


refuge 


xxxy. 14; 


b * By some iden- 


tifled with Bostra: 
or (1 Macc. v. 36) 
Bosor.’ — Spk. 


Com. 


in. this case, it seems, like that), soon xiii. 26. 


d“* It subseq. gave: 
name Gaulonitis: 
to a district of 
some extent H. of 
Sea of Galilee, and 
N.of the Hieromax. 
—Spk. Com. 


“Revenge is an act. 
of passion ; venge- 
ance of justice; 
injuries are re- 
venged, crimes: 
are avenged.” — 
Johnson. 


summary of 
the law 


e Ps. cxxxvi.19, 22. 


“There is more joy: 
in the penitential. 
mournings of a be- 
jiever than in all 
the mirth of a. 
wicked man. I 
appeal to you that 

ave had melted 
hearts, whether 
you have not 
found a secret con- 
tent and sweet- 
ness in your 
mourning ? So 
far from wishing 
to be rid of your 
meltings, you 
rather fear the re- 
moval vf them.” 
— Crisp. 


“ Little joys re- 
fresh us constant- 
ly, like house- 
bread, and never 
bring disgust; and 
great ones, like 
sugar-bread, brief- 
ly, and then bring: 
it.” — Richter. 
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B.c. 1451. 
7 CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
the covenant 1—5. (1) ealled . . Israel, now a younger Israel, a new generation, need- 
in Horeb ing to be impressed. statutes .. ordinances, institutions, requirements 


with their historical setting. (8) not .. fathers, not only with our fathers, 
but with and for us tc observe. (4) face to face,* coming very near, so that 
a Ex. xxxiii. 11; De.)presence should be realized. (5) stood between, because you were afraid ; 
xxxiv. 10. in Ex. xix., because Jehovah had forbidden, perhaps mercifully. 
Moses the interpreter of the word of the Lord (vs. 5.)—I. It was at aspecial 
time that the people needed an interpreter. II The people were not ina 
‘* Oh! for our ownlcondition to calmly listen and understand for themselves. III. There may 
sakes. oo” sakalyet be special times and states when the human interpreter may be needed 
for our children’s|(to aid the memory and faith in sickness, for example). IV. But no counte- 
sakes, let us con-Inance can be found in this text for the arrogant assumptions of the Papal 
tend earnestly for! yriesthood, as the sole authorized expounders of the Word of God. 
of the worship of| Usefulnessof God’s commandments. — *‘ Reconciliation to God is like entering 
God in ro dened the gate of a beautiful avenue, which conducts to a splendid mansion. But 
ENS that avenue is long, and in some places it skirts the edge of dangerous clifts, 
and, therefore, to save the traveler from falling over where he would be 
dashed to pieces, itis fenced all the way by a quick-set hedge. That hedge is the 
aeeeene ee commandments. They are planted there that we may do ourselves no harm. © 
were on one side|But, like a fence of the fragrant briar, they regale the pilgrim who keeps the 
and sin_ on thel|path, and they only hurt him when he tries to break through. Temperance, 
other, Tan quid|justice, truthfulness ; purity of speech and behavior; obedience to parents ; 
hell than willingly| Mutual affection ; sanctification of the Sabbath ; the reverent worship of God ; 
sin against mylall these are righteous requirements, and in keeping them there is a great 
God.” reward. Happy he who only knows the precept in the perfume which it 
sheds, and who, never having kicked against the pricks, has never proved the 
sharpness of its thorns.” — Hamilton. 


the ten com- 6, 7. (6) brought . . bondage, the greatest event in their history, like 
mandments emancipation of blacks in United States. (7) before me, in My presence; 


repeated other gods would come before Jehovah, and hide Him from their view.’ 
Acknowledging God. — When the Spanish Armada was overthrown by the 

the first storm, England caused a medal] to be struck, with the inscription, “ Afflavit: 

b10o. viii. 5. Deus, et dissipantur :” ‘*God blew on them, and they were scattered.” On 


all her coin is stamped, ‘‘ Det Gratia.” The United States has, since the war 
of the Rebellion, put on her coin the legend, ‘‘In God we trust.” 


the second 8—10. (8) graven image, Ex. xx. 4, Lev. xxvi. 1. Molten images appear to 
have been finished by graving. likeness,’ imitation of natural objects, if made 

cies) gee 18-25;lsymbols, would soon be worshiped for their own sakes. (9) bow down, in 
Diet homage. serve, render obedience. visiting,? not charging the iniquity, but 

4 Ex. xxiv. 6, 7; letting it conseatencn flow beyond person, or nation, committing it, as in 

e. xxxii. 18; Da. jcase of drunkard. 
ix. 4. The second commandment, and its influence upon the Jews.—-Some go so 
** Perhaps it is not/far as to say that it forbade the Jew to make any carved work atall. Cer- 
to Bo wondered atitainly, judging by national results, it would almost seem as if Israel had so 
eae dlie” aato(understood it. The Jews are a people famous for many things, for intellectual 
chisms the second|and administrative ability, and for a marvelous power of sustaining them- 
commandment isjselves in the midst of the most difficult circumstances. But whilst there have 
as a out.”"—Pulpit/heen Jewish warriors and poets, statesmen and financiers, musicians and 
: singers of world-wide reputation, where are their artists and architects? The 
‘Faith is the/very temple of Solomon was a Phoenician structure. You may count easily 
oe Soon rne a half-dozen distinguished musical Jewish composers — Mozart, Beethoven, 
object 'on which|Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and Rossini—but where is the distinguished Jew- 
faith fixes its eyes|ish sculptor or painter? Still, whilst all this is very suggestive as to the for- 
a6, Dl ee neotee mative influence of the commandment, it seems most reasonable to decide 
fries.“ obat ene that the sentence, ‘‘Thou shalt not make,” is qualified by the sentence, 
never-varying|‘‘ Thou shalt not bow down nor worship.” The Jews were really only forbid- 
Christ.— Baillie. a to make carved images as symbols of Deity, as objects of adoration. — W. 
enior. 

the thi : , 
era as ang| 11. in vain, either any profane or idle utterance of name of God; or 
righteousness|swearing falsely by name of God. Those who tell untruths are very ready to 


Chap. v. 12—15,. DEUTERONOMY. 


AY? 


swear about them. Jews supposed they kept this com. by changing pronunc. 
of God’s name. 


The profane use of the name of God. —I. Consider what the profane use of 


this name suggests. 
God ; 2. A lying heart; a heart conscious of its own 
not invoke the name of the Most High in confirmation of its utterances, 
Consider why this use of the Holy Name was forbidden. 


ite 


ple and truthful speech. 
Profanity subjects the soul to Satan. —In ancient feudal times, when a man 
aid a small ‘‘ peppercorn rent” to the landlord, it was in token of submission. 
t was no onerous burden. But when the ‘‘landholder” fell to fighting with 


some neighboring chief or baron, or when he wassummoned by the king to 
join the royal army into France, the ‘‘ peppercorn submission” brought its 


corresponding penalty and danger. The payee was bound to follow in the 
baron’s train, to make any sacrifices required by the landholder, and encounter 
any dangers, even death, in his service. Such are ‘‘ profane expressions.” 
They are tokens of submission to Satan, and the prince of darkness does not 
scruple to make the utterers testify their allegiance whenever it suits him. 
Oaths are light things. Blasphemies are rents too readily paid to the ‘‘ prince 
of this world ;” but they bring in their train heavy responsibilities from 
which there is no escape, except by sincere repentance, — Bib. Jil. 


12—15. (12) sabbath, here assumed to be an existing institution. sanec- 
tify it, this chiefly done by abstaining fr. ordinary work. (14) may rest, 
one social blessing of Sab. is that it puts all classes on equality of privilege 
(15) servant, this not a ground for institution of Sabbath, but persuasive rea- 
son for keeping it. 

The Sabbath adapted to the necessities of man. —Notice:— I. The manner in 
which the Sabbath conduces to the healthy, and consequently most advan- 
tageous, exercise of our bodily and mental faculties. II. The opportunity it 
affords for family meeting and instruction. III. The necessary opportunity 
it gives to the seriously inclined of directing their attention to the most 
important of all concerns; and the reminder it is to the irreligious of a sense 
of their duty towards God. IV. Its important connection with the due 
observance of public worship. — Kingdon. 

Man needs the rest of the Sabbath in addition to the rest of night. — ‘‘ In the 
same line of witness is the testimony of medical and scientific experts that the 
rest of the night does not restore the powers of mind and body to the same vital- 
ity they had twenty-four hours before, and that the natural forces run steadily 
lower and lower from Monday morning until Saturday night, until these powers 
can be lifted back to their normal vitality and place only by the relaxation 
and rest of the seventh day. It is a curious scientific fact that Proudhon, the 
great socialistic philosopher of France, attempted to work out mathematically 
the relative ratio of work to rest, which should secure the greatest efficiency 
and the largest product. Biased by no religious claim, but rather avowedly 
hostile to such influence, he found that six days of work and one day of rest 
was the only right proportion, and when France put the tenth day in the 

lace of the seventh, she found that the working-man took two holidays 
instead of one, and thereby entailed a loss upon the industrial production of 
the empire.” — Selected. Sabbath kept under difficulties. —The Mayflower, a 
name now immortal, had crossed the ocean. The spot which was to furnish 
a home and a burial place was now to be selected. Amidst ice and snow the 
shallop was sent out, with some half-a-dozen pilgrims, to find a suitable place 
where toland. Five days they wandered about, searching in vain for a suit- 
able landing-place. A storm came on, the snow and the rain fell, the sea 
swelled, the rudder broke, the mast and the sail fell overboard. In this storm 
and cold, without a tent, a house, or the shelter of a rock, the Christian Sab- 
bath approached. What should be done? As the evening before the Sabbath 
drew on, they pushed over the surf, antered a fair sound, sheltered themselves 
under the lee of a rise of land, kindled a fire, and on that little island they 
spent the day in the solemn worship of their Maker. On the next day their 
feet touched the rock, now sacred as the place of the landing of the pilgrims. 
Nothing more strikingly marks the character of this people than this act. 
Theirs was the religion of principle, and this religion made them what they 
were.” — A. Barnes. 


B. c. 1451, 


these from the first 
were the twin pil- 


1. An irreverent heart; no deep regard for the honor of|lars upon which the 
abitual rectitude would|!#w rested. 


“The name of God 


1. To induce a pro-|stands for Himself 
found respect for the name and nature of God; 2. To secure the habit of sim- 


and for that which 
He has revealed of 
Himself, not for 
our thoughts about 
Him. It is not 
surprising that this 
great name was in- 
vested with a sus 
perstitious sancti- 
ty. Even the Jews 
used it eae! & 
There is a tradi- 
tion that it was 
heard but once a 
year, when it was 
uttered by the 
high priest on the 
great day of atone- 
ment.’’—Dale. 


the fourth 


a Ex. xx. IL. 


“O what a blessing 
is Sunday, inter- 
posed between the 
waves of worldly 
business like the 
Divine path of the 
Israelites through 
Jordan. There is 
nothing in which 
I would advise you 
to be nore strictly 
conscientious than 
in keeping the 
Sabbath-day holy. 
I can truly declare 
that to me the Sab- 
bath has been in- 
valuable.” — Wil- 
berforce. 


“The streams of 
cele run deeper 
or shallower,”’ says 
Caleott, ‘tas the 
banks of the Sab- 
bath are keptup or 
neglected.” A 

reacher in Hol- 
and called the 
Sabbath ‘‘ God’s 
dyke, shutting out 


an ocean of evils.’”’ 
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B. c. 1451. 
the fifth 


a Ex, xx. 12. 


Dyer i 
vi. 1-3. 


8, 9; Ep. 


“Tt was the saving 
salt of the ancient 
civilizations that 
the parents in a 
household were 
surrounded with an 
atmosphere of 


reverence, which 
made trans- 
gressions against 


them as rare as 
they were consid- 
ered horrible.’ — 
Harper. 


the sixth 


c Ge. ix. 5, 6; 1 Jo. 
fii. 10-12, 15. 
@ 


d Ma. v. 21-26; Re. 
xxi, 8.' 


“Killing is not 
mere  blood-shed- 
ding. Anger with- 
out cause is mur- 


der. Oppression 
of the weak is 
murder, Depriv- 


ing a man of the 
means of getting a 
livelihood, to grat- 
ify revenge, is 
murder.”’—Parker. 


the seventh 


e Ma. v. 27, 28; Jo. 
viii. {-11; Ja ii 
11; Heb. xiii. 4. 


ane v. 19; Co 
155; 


“A pure mind in 
a chaste body is 
the mother of 
wisdom, and de- 
liberation, sober 
counsels and ingen- 
uous actions, 
open deportment 
and sweet car- 
riage, sincere 
principles and 
unprejudicate 
understanding, 
love of God and 
self-denial, peace 
and confidence. 
holy pravers and 
spiritual comfort.” 
—Jer. Taylor. 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. v. 16—18. 


16. Honor, give honor to, including spirit of reverence and acts of obedi- 
ence. go well, not found in Ex.,¢ this is amplification of the promise, not 
addition to it. Continued life only ofe element of general well-being. Family 
virtue is the foundation of all virtue. Danger of its leading to worship of 
ancestors ; we kept fr. this by regarding all parents asimperfect images of the 
one Father God. 

Dr. Johnson and his futher.— The great Dr. Johnson was a very learned 
man. He lived in Uttoxeter. His father was a bookseller, not in a very 
grand way, because he used to sell his books in the market-place. One day 
he asked his son Samuel to come down and help him in the sale of his books 
in the market-place. Little Samuel was rather a sort of a dandy, a conceited 
fellow ; and he thought it beneath his dignity to sell books in the market- 
place. ‘‘He demean himself to stand in the market-place to sell books, 
indeed, for his father! He was too great a gentlemanfor that!” Fifty years. 
passed away, and Dr. Johnson had become now an old man. It haunted him; 
he could not forget, though more than fifty years had passed, what he had 
done to his father in refusing to sell books in the market-place. He was very 
sad and unhappy about it. So, one day, the doctor took off his hat, and went. 
and stood in the same market-place, on the very spot where he said he would 
not stand to sell books for his father. And all the boys laughed at him; but 
there he stood with his bald head, not feeling the rain, or caring for the boys” 


laughter, that he might do a sort of act of penance, to ease his conscience ! 
He did not ‘‘ honor his father” when a boy, and he remembered it fifty years. 
after, and it was a pain to him. — Vaughan. 


17. kill, including deliberate murder, and slaying unawares; also sui- 
cide. This law distinctly given to Noah.‘ Christ showed its comprehensive 
bearing even on feelings of hate.? 

Murder forbidden. — Observe, this commandment is—I. Universal in appli- 
cation ; to each person is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” There is no excep- 
tion to this rule. II. Emphatic in its wording: ‘‘shalt not.” Note the 
brevity of the whole commandment; by which additional force is given to it. 
III. Concerning the greatest of crimes. The awful nature of murder is suffi- 
ciently shown by —1. The abhorrence in which it is held both by God and 
man; 2. The terrible reproaches of conscience with which the murderer is: 
tormented. — Clurke. 

Horror of murder.— 

O horror! horror! horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee ! 


Confusion now hath made his masterpiece ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building. — Shakespeare. 


18. adultery,’ term designedly comprehensive ; worst form of sensuality 
includes and represents all lesser forms. This form creates great family and 
social disturbance. Apostles gather many forms of sin under this head of 
sensuality. Sin sadly prevalent in Oriental countries, where heat and idle- 
ness seem to nourish bodily passions. 

Restraints of the law of God.—No doubt the law restrains us; but all 
chains are not fetters, nor are all walls the gloomy precincts of a jail. Itis a 
blessed chain by which the ship, now buried in the trough, and now rising 
on the top of the sea, rides at anchor, and outlives the storm. The condemned 
would give worlds to break his chain, but the sailor trembles Jest his should 
snap: and when the gray morning breaks on the wild lee-shore, all strewn 
with wrecks and corpses, he blesses God for the good iron that stood the 
strain. The pale captive eyes his high prison wall to curse the man that built 
it, and envies the little bird that, perched upon its summit, sings merrily, and’ 
flies away on wings of freedom; but were you traveling some Alpine pass, 
where the narrow road. cut out of the face of the rock, hung over a frightful 
gorge, it is with other eyes you would look on the wall that restrains your 
restive steed from backing into the gulf below. Such are the restraints God's 
law imposes—no other. It is a fence from evil— nothing else. I challenge 
the wor]d to put its finger on any one of these Ten Commandments, which is 
not meant and calculated to keep us from harming onrselves ov hurting 


others. — Guthrie. 


Chap. v. 19—27. DEUTERONOMY, 


19. steal,* this command the basis on which alone property can be accu- 


mulated, and society arranged and preserved. Respect for that wh. belongs 
Law includes all we possess, repu- 


to another lies at the root of government. 
tation, time, talents, virtue, character, efc.; every man has right to claim fr. 
government the protection of all he is, and all he has. 

Praying better than stealing. —Some poor families lived near a large wood- 
wharf. 
good care of his family; 


into his cabin, and but one stick was left in his cellar. One night he called 
his eldest boy, John, to the bedside, and whispered something in his ear. 
*‘Can’t do it, father,” said John aloud. ‘‘Can’t—why not?” asked his 
father, angrily. ‘‘ Because I learned at Sabbath-school ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ ” 
answered John, “And did you not learn ‘Mind your parents,’ too?” ‘Yes, 
father,” answered the boy, ‘‘ Well, then, mind and do what I tell you.” 
The boy did not know how to argue with his father, for his father wanted 
him -to go in the night and steal some sticks from the wood-wharf; so John 
suid to his father: ‘‘I can pray to night for some wood; it’s better than steal- 
ing, [know.” And when he crept up into the loft, where his straw bed was. 
he did go to God in prayer. He prayed the Lord’s Prayer, only he put some- 
thing in about the wood, for he knew God could give wood as well as ‘daily 
bread.” The next noon, when he came home from school, what do you think 
he caught sight of, the first thing after turning the corner? A load of wood 
before the door, his door. Yes, there it was. His mother told him the over- 
seers of the poor sent it; but he did not know who they were. He believed it 
was God; and so it was. — Bib. Il. 


20. false witness,’ including sins of slandering, backbiting, and gossiping ; 
also our readiness to put evil construction on conduct of others. Enjoins 
truthfulness and simplicity in all our communications one with another. 

Gossiping. — Women are often accused of gossiping, but we are not aware 
that it has ever been the subject of legal penalties, except at St. Helena, where, 
among the ordinances promulgated in 1789, we find the following: ‘‘ Whereas, 
several idle, gossiping women make it their business to go from house to 
house, about this island, inventing and spreading falseand scandalous reports 
of the good people thereof, and thereby sow discord and debate among neigh- 
bors, and often between men and their wives, to the great grief and trouble of 
all good and quiet people, and to the utter extinguishing of all friendship, 
amity, and good neighborhood ; for the punishment andsuppression whereof. 
and to the intent that all strife may be ended, charity revived, and friendship 
continued, we do order, that if any women, from henceforth, shall be con- 
victed of tale-bearing, mischief-making, scolding, or any other notorious 
vices, they shall be punished by ducking or whipping, or such other punish- 
ment as their crimes or transgressions shall deserve, or the governor and 
council shall think fit.” — Percy Anec. 


21. desire, this command. differs fr. others in evidently corcerning feel- 
ings of heart,* rather than actions of body. It is the most manifestly 
spiritual of all the ten. Form here differs fr. that in Ex. xx. 17, order of 
words house and wife is reversed; two differing words, desire, covet, are 
used in this vs., not in Ex. and word field is added here, prob. with partit.on 
of Canaan among the tribes in Mos.’ thoughts. : . j 

Covetousness. —I. What is here forbidden? Looking upon, with. desire to 
possess, things that are not exposed for public sale. Il. Why is this forbid- 
den? 1. Because, out of the covetous heart may proceed the wicked device 
to obtain what is coveted ; 2. Because covetousness is opposed to contented- 

SS. 
ee never satisfied. — A ship may be overladen with silver, even 
unto sinking, and yet compass and bulk enough to hold ten times more. So 
a covetous man, though he have enough to sink him, yet never hath he 
enough to satisfy him ; like that miserable caitiff mentioned by Theocritus, 
first wishing that he had a thousand sheep in his flock, and then when he has 
them, he would have cattle without number. A man may as easily fill a 
chest with grace, as the heart with gold. — Spencer. 


22—27. (22) added no more, with the same voice, or in same modéas the ten 
“laws. These great commands, stand alone, given in special manner by God, 


In one of the ae sere was a man wha, when he was sober, took pretty 
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the eighth 

a1 Thess. iv. 6; 
Jo. xii. 4-6. 

‘A man may rob 
God as well as his 
neighbor. He who 
wastes his em- 


ut the public-house would get his earnings, and then|ployer’s time is a 
they suffered. In consequence of a drunken frolic he fell sick. The cold creptithief. 


He who 
withholds just 
raise is a thief 
(social, literary). 
He who detracts 
fromtbhejust 
honor of his fel- 
low man isathief. 
He who vows and 
does not pay is a 
f ’ — Parker. 
*‘Do not be over 
fond of anything, 
or consider that 
for your interest 
which makes you 
break your word, 
quit your modesty, 
or inclines you to 
any practice which 
will not bear the 
light, or look the 
world inthe face.” 
— Antoninus. 


the ninth 


h Ex. =xiit. 1s Ps. 
Le Oeil Ke sex 
12 18; Ma. v. 382- 
of. 


“There are a ser 
of malicious, prat- 
ing, prudent gos- 
sips, both male and 
female, whe mur- 
der characters to 
kill time ; and will 
rob a young fellow 
of his good name 
before he has years 
to know the value 
of it.” — Sheridan. 


the tenth 


c Cherishing wrong 
inward feeling is 
the true source of 
outward evil 
action. 


‘““He that visits 
the sick in hopes 
of a legacy, let 
im he never so 
friendly in all 
other cases, I look 
upon him in this 
to be no better 
than a raven, that 
watches a weak 
sheep only to peck 
out its eyes.”— 
Seneca, 


Israel 
desired a 


mediator 
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a De. ix. 9-12; Ex. 
xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18. 


b He. xii. 19. 


c Ex. xx. 18, 19. 


‘Before this 
oracle, like Dagon, 
all the false pre- 
tenders, Delphos, 
Hammon, fall. 
Long since des- 
pised, and silent, 
they afford honor 


ap triumph to 
the Eternal Word. 
—E. Waller. 


God’s desire 
for Israel 


d De. xxxii. 29; 
Ma. xxiii. 37; Lu. 
xix. 42; Ps. Ixxxi. 
18-16 ; Is. xlviii. 18. 


eJos.i. 7; xxiii. 6; 
Pr. iv. 27. 


“The central thing 
in religion is the 
character of God 
Contrary to the 
prevailing feeling, 
which makes many 
say that they 
know nothing of 

, but are sure 
of their duty to 
man, history 
teuches that, in 
the end, man’s 
thought of God is 
the decisive thing.”’ 
Harper. 


purpose and 
scope of the 
command- 
ments 

fF Ps. cxi. 10; Ec. 
xii. 13 8. XXV 


, 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. vi. 1-5. 


and pillars of Jewish moral system. tables, etc., given to Mos. at close of 
40 days in Mount. (24) talk ... liveth, fear of people was unreasonable on 
their own showing. They should have entered fully into, and not shrunk 
back from, their privilege of converse with God.’ (27) Mos. already appointed 
by God as representative and mediator for Him: he was now fully recognized 
as representative and mediator for Israel.¢ 

The light of revelation. — A solitary traveler lands upon some unknown 
coast at morning twilight. Mists veil the landscape, and obscure the sky. 
Adjacent things assume unreal shapes, and distant ones are still more 
shrouded with vagueness and uncertainty. Upwards he walks along the 
beach, whose paths are washed by each returning tide, obliterating every 
step of man. He looks around in this uncertainty for something to direct 
him. With strained eyes he sees, or thinks he sees, the adjacent town; yet 
all may be but fancy or illusion, That which he takes to be the neighboring 
spire may only be some tall and upright tree ; and that which seems the body 
of the church, may prove a mound or hillock. Yet, on he goes— believing, 
hoping, seeking — when, lo! the sun rises! mists disperse, uncertainty rolls 
westward her thick clouds of obscurity, and all the landscape brightens 


beneath his view, in the full blaze of day. Thus it is with the man who 
fondly seeks in nature’s twilight to find out God, or understand Him to per- 
fection. And so irradiating is the light of revelation when it dawns upon the 
soul. — Ragg. 


28—83. (28) all. . spoken, in pledging themselves to obey what was 
enjoined on them. (29) heart, disposition, state of feeling, purpose of will. 
Their pledge might prove only impulse under terror, God desires it should 
express a settled steadfast principle. God ever seeks ‘‘ patient, continuance in 
well-doing.” Obs. form of appeal.¢ (80) tents, etc., they had been called out 
into the open plain, under the mount for special audience with God. (82) 
turn . . left,’ fig. fr. by-roads on a journey, indic. failure by omission or 
commission. 

Go@s commendation of Israel—The proposal which the text commends 
was agreeable to God, because it bespoke—I. Just feelings of God’s terrible 
majesty, and their own littleness. It was a beginning for Israel of right 
acquaintance with him. II. A new-formed conviction of the strictness, dig- 
nity and purity of the Divine law. III. Their sense of the necessity of a medi- 


ator, of some one to go between them and the dread majesty of heaven.— 
Henderson. 


The ten commandments. —Said a lawyer of eminence, who was led to 
renounce his infidelity by the study of the Decalogue : ‘‘I have been looking 
into the nature of that law: I have been trying to see whether I can add any- 
thing to it, or take anything from it, so as to make it better. Sir, I cannot; 
it is perfect.” And then, having shown this to be so, he concluded : ‘‘ I have 
been thinking where did Moses get that law? I have read history. The 


Egyptians and the adjacent nations were idolators: so were the Greeks and 
Romans: and the wisest and best Greeks and Romans never gave a code of 
morals like this. Where did he get it? He could not have soared so far above 
his age as to have devised it himself. It came down from heaven. I am con- 
vinced of the truth of the religion of the Bible. — Bib. Jil, 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—5. (1)commandments, sing. num.: = thorah of ch. iv. 44. (2) fear, etc., 
a deeply relig. end designed by God’s revelation in law. Mos. now exhibits the 
great truths and doctrines embodied and illus. in it. All true religion rests 
on reverent filial fear.’ (3) inerease, population develop'rapidly. (4) hear, 
etc., this vs. forms the creed of Jews. In Heb. lang. is terse and forcible — 
“ Jehovah our Elohim, Jeh. alone.” 9 It is the assertion that the Lord God of 


atc P Oo: incomparable, unrivaled ; the Alpha and Omega; the uncreated ; the inde- 
Mk. xif. 28, 30. ‘pendent; from everlasting ; all other life derived from and dependent upon 
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Him. II. His relationship: “our God.” God is related to all His works as B. ©. 1451, 
Creator ; but the righteous can claim a higher relationship — Friend, Guide,|, ... is befor - 
Father. Jehovah is ‘our God.” III. His command. By Moses, God said,|reason and after 
“Hear, O Israel.” God would have us think much on this twofold theme,|reason, Live in 
viz., what He is, and what He is to us, in order to—1. Check. presumption ;|feas0n. bot ae is 
2. Stimulate faith ; 3. Increase devotedness; 4. Dissipate fears; 5. Impartlinto ane very pas- 
comfort; 6. Fire love. — Griffin. sion of love, and 
One God. —Mr. Arthur, in his Mission to the Mysore, relates an interview|the wilderness . 
he had with “a fine old man,” who, in conversation about religion, said,lang death but 
*“Some time ago, one of our people went to your house ; you took him into|messenger sent to 
“ee room, and said a great deal of sense to him, and gave him a book. Hejbring - soul bes 
rought it home. It was the first book that had ever been in our town, and wee "Goa's: infinite 
were all delighted. We assembled, andreadit together. It was certainly a very|sanctuary. — Exp. 
wise book, but had one fault that much surprised us all.” Of course I requested|Bid. 
to know what the fault was. ‘‘ Oh, I must not tell you ; for you would be angry.” 
A Hindu will trust to anything about an Englishman sooner than his temper.|‘ Keep love within 
Having repeatedly assured the good man that hé need not fear, he at length|thy heart, and keep 
said, but not without a look askance to see if my countenance grew stormy, {DY 8 99rt 2 
“The fault was this: it would not allow of any God but one! Now, what : 
do you say to that?” He evidently regarded this, the first truth of all truths, 
as a grave blemish in a book otherwise distinguished by its wisdom. 


6—12. (6) in thine heart, not only as cherished in memory, but also asja Ps. xxxvii. 81; 
the object of interest and affection.* “ (7) teach, Heb. whet or sharpen ; as|E: Bi cxlx. 11, 98; 
tool is prepared for work, so should our children be for life. (8) bind, etc.,|3.°  * hs 
intended by Moses figuratively, obeyed by people literally.¢ frontiets,¢ ah 
tephilim (see below). (9) posts, Jews wrote Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21, on sq. bGe xv aD 
iece of parchment, rolled it up inside a cylinder of wood, and affixed it toright|,¢. pr 4. 8, 9; 

and post of every door in the house. ~  |Eip, vi. 4, 

The danger of prosperity (vss. 10-12).— Consider —I. The natural ingrati- Ink eae 
tude of man. This will be found uniformly operating in relation to--1. Alligmulets was sand 
his temporal concerns; 2. Even the concerns of his soul. II. The too generallis very common; 
effect of prosperity upon him. It—1. Inflates those with pride whom it pone ES alin 
should humble; 2. Lulls into security those whom it should quicken.—|), fads Of pace: 
Simeon. _frus, tightly Pile 

Signs and frontlets (vs. 8).— The Jews translated this command literally,jup, ana sewn in 
and considered the wearing of tephilim or frontlets a permanent obligation. |{e% ,bare veer 
Four pieces of parchment inscribed, the first with Ex. xiii. 2-10, the second|— Wilkinson. 
with Ex. xiii. 11-16, the third with De. vi. 1-8, and the fourth with De. xi. 

18-21, were enclosed in a square case of tough skin, on the side of which was ee eae 
laced the Hebrew letter shin, and bound round the forehead with a ribbon.|xxiii.2,5.  ° 
hen designed for the arms, these four texts were written on one slip of|,, 
archment. The ancient Egyptians had their lintels and doorposts and gates stein 
inscribed with sentences indicating a favorable omen. Moses turns this cus-|;r ey sparent, 
tom to account by requiring the words of the living God to be thus placed in|cbeerful piety is 
constant sight. In the Jews’ burying-place, at Glasgow, I noticed the out- caress power 
side walls and gates were lettered all over with passages from the Hebrew ; 


Bible. 


13—15. (18) swear, this not inconsistent with our Lord’s injunction,’ asjGod to be 
this refers to legal swearing. (14) go after, tothis they would be tempted|honored, 
by the license and sinful indulgence permitted in idol worship, whic is|feared, and 
attractive to fallen human nature. (15) {onions in requiring purity and|served 
holiness, and in maintaining His sole claim to man’s worship and love. 
anger, muy be right feeling or wrong. Right if occasion for it is adequate,|e Ma. v. 84; comp. 
and he who feels it is righteous.9 ate ead 
Moses’ charge to Israel (vs. 13).—In this passage we remark —I. A solemn|* ° *": *” 
charge given. 1. Hear the word of the Lord; 2. Observe the word of thelr py. xx. 5; De. Iv. 
Lord — doctrine, precept, promise ; 8. Obey the word of the Lord. II. Impor-|24. 
tant benefits aoe 1. Safety ; 2. Prosperity ; 8. Peaceful possession of 
Canaan.— Zeta, ag trek 15, 
Belief in a God.— Many men men believe inthe existence of a God; but|'? 4™ "™: » *- 
they do not love that belief. They know there is a God; but they greatly)« what is the 
wish there were none. Some would be very pleased, yea, would set the bellsjeternity of God? 
a-ringing, if they believed there were no God. Why, if there were no God, saltente without 
then you might live just as you liked ; if there were no God, then you might /Dezinning or end. 


oO can compre- 
run riot, and have no fear of future consequences, It would be to you thelhendit? Run Tone 
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thoughts back as 
far as the utmost 
stretch of the im- 
agination, even 
millions of ages 
before creatures 
were made God 
existed, and was 
old as He is now, 
or as He will be, 
when millions of 
ages more are 
passed away. From 
everlasting to ever- 


lasting, He is God.”’ 
—J. Campbell. 


the past a 
warning 
a Ex. xvii. 2, 7. 
b Ps. cxix. 4. 
“I slept, and 
dreamed that life 
was. beauty; I 
oke, — an 
found that life was 
ity. 
“We begin with 
bys we continue 
with duty; we add 
nothing to God’s 
Word: we obey it 
by the grace of 
our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and at last 
we shall be startled 
and gladdened by 
finding thata/il our 
life long we have 
by the grace of 
God been building 
up into heaven.’’ — 
arper. 


inquiring 
youth to find 
the right 
answer 


c Ps. cv. 23-28. 


ad Ps. i. 1-3. 


e‘*There shall 
mercy for us. 
LX. 


“God shall 
merciful to us. 
Vulg. 


ee 


be 
” 


**Mos. fr. first has 
made whole right 
of law depend on 
right state of 
heart, in one word 
on faith ; so there 
can be no _ real 
inconsistency bet. 
this vs. and the 
rinciple of justif 
y faith.’’ — Spk. 
Com. Rom. x. 5. 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. vi. 16—25. 


greatest joy that could be, if you heard that the eternal God had ceased to be- 
But the Christian never wishes any such thing as that. The thought that 
there is a God is the sunshine of his existence.— Spurgeon. The voice of 
nature.— One evening, when Bonaparte was on his voyage from Egypt, a group 
of officers were conversing together on the quarter-deck, respecting the 
existence of God. Many of them believed not in His being. It was a calm, 
cloudless, brilliant night. The heavens, the work of God’s fingers, canopied 
them gloriously ; the moon and the stars, which God had ordained, beamed 
down upon them with serene lustre. As they were flippantly giving utterance 
to the arguments of atheism, Napoleon paced to and fro upon the deck, taking 
no part in the conversation, and apparently absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Suddenly he stopped before them, and said, in those tones of authority which 
ever overawed, ‘‘Gentlemen, your arguments are very fine; but who made 
all those worlds beaming so gloriously above us? Can you tell me that?” 
No one answered. Napoleon resumed his silent walk, and the officers selected 
another topic for conversation. 


16—19. (16) tempted . .. Massah, Massah, also Meribah-; they raised the 
unbelieving question, ‘‘Is the Lord among us or not?” (17) diligently, with 
care and constancy.’ (19) east . . enemies, leaving enemies in_ the land, 
they suffered greatly from their presence ; a “thorn in their sides.” 

Tempting God.—I. Satan tempts man to commit sin. II. Man by sinning 
tempts God to punish him. Men, by their follies, tempt or try the patience 
of God. 

The light of religion.— It is highly worthy of observation, that the inspired 


a\jwritings received by Christians are distinguishable from all other books pre- 


tending to inspiration, from the scriptures of the Brahmins, and even from 
the Koran, in their strong and frequent recommendations of truth. I do not 
not here mean veracity, which cannot but be enforced in every code which 
appeals to the religious principle of man; but knowledge. This is not only 
extolled as the crown and honor of a man, but to seek after it is again and 
again commanded us as one of our most sacred duties. Yea, the very 
perfection and final bliss of the glorified spirit is represented by the Apostle 
as a plain aspect, of intuitive beholding of truth in its eternal and immutable 
source. Not that knowledge can of itself do all! The light of religion is not that 
of the moon, light without heat; but neither is its warmth that of the stove, 
warmth without light. Religion is the sun whose warmth swells, and stirs, 
and actuates the life of nature, but who, at the same time beholds all the 
growth of life with a master eye, makes all objects glorious on which he 
looks, and by that glory visible to all others.— Coleridge. 


20— 25. (20) son asketh, in connection with teaching, vs. 7. (21) bond- 
men, 7. e. slaves, held to compulsory labor. mighty hand,¢ exercise of 
great power. (24) for our good, first reason for serving God is, it is right; 
we may be encouraged so to do by knowing that blessings follow.¢ (25) 
righteousness,’ see Ge. xv. 6. Faith, obedience constitute righteousness. 

The moral significance of God’s laws. —The fact contained in the text —I. 
Is well attested in—1. The nature of the commands. Take the physical laws, 
the laws of conscience, the laws of the Decalogue, the great statutes of the 
New Testament ; 2. The experience of God’s subjects: they have ever been 
the happiest. II. Reveals the Divine character. God’s laws show Him as a 
God of—1. Unbounded love; 2. Complete wisdom ; 3. Absolute independ- 
ence. III. Explains the condition of all human happiness.— Thomas. 

The Bible in the family.— The mother of a family was married to an infidel, 
who made a jest at religion in the presence of his own children ; yet she suc- 
ceeded in bringing them all up in the fear of the Lord. I one day asked her 
how she preserved them from the influence of a father whose sentiments were 
so openly opposed to her own. This was her answer. ‘‘ Because to the 
authority of a father I did not oppose the authority of a mother, but that of 

od. From their earliest years my children have always seen the Bible upon 
my table. This holy book has constituted the whole of their religious instruc- 
tion. I was silent, that I might allow it to speak. Did they proposé a ques- 
tion; did they commit any fault; did they perform any good action; I 
opened the Bible, and the Bible answered, reproved, or encouraged them. 
The constant reading of the Scriptures has alone wrought the prodigy which 
surprises you.””— A. Monod. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


i—6. (1) For names of nations see Gen. xv. 19. (2) Moses warns against a/Canaanites 
false principle of toleration. destroy,* two reasons for this command. 1./to be utterly 
Iniquity of these nations was full. 2, Israel was only just forming into aldestroyed 
nation, and learning duties, so, like the young, it would be easily swayed to 
evil ; God put Papen out of the way. (8) make marriages, their chief|¢ peut as 26: 17; 
snare, as we see later in cases of Samson and Solomon.’ (5) break . .|os wry eat 2 
images, statues or pillars, and idols. groves, clusters of trees where idols|Ex. xxiii. 32; xxxix 
were worshiped, sometimes idols‘ themselves are meant. (6) thou. . a Wisse 
holy,? ‘‘ special people for himself.’ ee Retertie: id 

dsrael’s relation to God. —I. Israel to be holy to the Lord, 7. e. holy in|the wooden trunk, 
character and worship. JI. Chosen for a special purpose. 1. To manifest to/Used as a repre- 
the world the happiness of a people whose God is the Lord ; 2. To exhibit the poniary h regs ooh 
She of national prosperity in connection with the worship of the true|Com, Deut. xit. 

od. 23; 2 Ki. xxiii. 12- 

The ban. —It is quite clear that the Cherem, or ban, by which a person or 4 1 Pet. ii. 9 
thing, or even a whole people and their property, were devoted to a god, was|* Pull down the 
not a specially Mosaic ordinance, for it is a custom known to many half-civ-|n ests, and the 
ilized and some highly civilized nations. In Livy’s account of early Rome we Lees wall Siew a 
read that Tarquinius, after defeating the Sabines, burned the spoils of thelmaxim of Knox. 
enemy ina huge heap, in accordance with a vow to Vulcan, made before‘: No peace with 
advancing into the Sabine country. The same custom is alluded to in Ver- mgt peg our loyal 
gil, 4in. viii. 562, and Cesar, B. G. vi. 17, tells usa similar thing of the|* Choice to office 

auls. The Mexican custom of sacrificing all oe of war to the god ofjand to honor de- 
war was of the same kind. Butthe most complete example of the ban in the|Pended on rae 
Hebrew sense, occurring among a foreign people, is to be found in thelHoliness is « fat 
Moabite stone which Mesha, king of Moab, erected in the ninth century B. C.,|higher acquisition 
i. e. in the days of Ahab. ‘‘ And Chemosh said to me, Go, take Nebo against tnon wy om or 
Israel. And I went by night and fought against it from the break of morn|* Eonudine that 
until noon, and took it and killed them all, seven thousand men and boys, andlis done by the 
women and girlsand maid-servants, for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chemosh; ’|Most peaceful and 
and I took thence the vessels” (so Renan) ‘‘of Yahweh, and I dragged them|R{tiept servant of 
before Chemosh.” Now the ban was not abolished in Israel; but it was\quality of destruc- 
moralized, and turned into a potent and terrible weapon for the preservation|tion, only it is 
and advancement of true religion. — Harper. a _ ee 

the victory of the 

7—11. (7%) fewest,* rhetorical expression ; monarchies of the East were|soul.”— Parker. 
immense, and their populations enormous. God’s choices do not depend on d 
size or appearance.‘ (8) loved you, final cause of all blessing for theliioce Israel 
creature is Divine lovey keep .. oath, be faithful to his part of the 
covenant. (10) repayeth, punished by destroying them. slack, unready, 
delaying, or hesitating. ‘‘ According tu His fear, sois His wrath.” ; 

Reasons of the Divine choice. —If we have sometimes wondered why thel|g De * 7%% xxvi. 
Jews rather than any other people were chosen of God to manifest His glory, 
we shall not find the reason in anything very peculiar in the people at the 
first. I. They were not selected for number. II. The choice resolves itself f 18a. xvi. 7 
back to the free grace and mercy of God. 1. His love; 2. His faithfulness. iets 
[Probably the Jews, bad as they were, were better fitted than any other of 
the ancient nations to be the repository of Divine truth and the cradle of 
Christianity.— G. M. A.] ‘ 

' The wonder of grace. — God would build for Himself a palace in heaven of 
living stones. Where did He get them? Did He go to the quarries of Paros? : 

Hath He brought forth the richest and the purest marble from the quarries aap ieee 
of perfection? No, ye saints : look to ‘‘the hole of the pit whence ye werelof a goldsmith who 
digged, and to the rock whence ye were hewn!” Ye were full of sin : so far|was setting a dia- 
from being stones that were white with purity, ye were black with defile- sdlies poh oe 
ment, seemingly utterly unfit to be stones in the spiritual temple, which Hates koe capsule 
should be the dwelling-place of the Most High. Goldsmiths make exquisite|which it was in- 
forms from precious material ; they fashion the bracelet and the ring from pode to roe 
gold : God maketh his precious things out of base material; and from the black} nyt hose’ this was 
pebbles of the defiling brooks He hath taken up stones, which He hath set in the/done, he was told 
golden ring of His immutable love, to make them gems to sparkle on His finger ee miprared 
forever. He hath not selected the best, but apparently the worst of men to be the eeatary.s the 
monuments of His grace; and, when He would have a choir in heaven, Heljewel 


9g 1 Jo. iv. 10, 19. 


DEUTERONOM Y. Chap. vii. 12—26. 


blessings 
on the 
obedient 


a“First word,|and things religious as to worship, 
Ashteroth, is|lished to a world that was Shall 


plural form of 
Ashtoreth, the 
well-known name 
ofthe goddess of 


5). This goddess 
(otherwise Astarte 


or Venus) repre-|speak ! 


Sidonians (1 Ki. xi.|me,” said a little boy, looking thoughtfully on his shaggy friend ; 


sent Mercy to earth to tind out the dumb, and teach them to sing.—Spurgeon. 
The spirit. therefore, that inspired the ‘‘ban” must always living and 
powerful in the church. Whatever is dangerous to the special Christian life 
must cease to exist for Christians. It should be laid at the feet of their Divine 
Head, that He may seclude it from His people and render it innocuous. 
Many things that are harmless or even useful at a lower level of life must be 
refused a place by the Christian. Gratifications that cannot but seem good to 
others must be refused by him; for he seeks to be in the forefront of the bat- 
tle against evil, to be the pioneer to a more whole-hearted spiritual life. — 
Lap. Bib. 


12—16. (18) bless . . multiply, in every conceivable way, in family and 
possessions. flocks, lit. ewes of the sheep,* of productive energy. (15) 
sickness . . diseases, morality and sanitation go together; they would 
escape the terrible diseases known to Egypt.? 

The rewards of obedience. —I. By obedience in things moral as to conduct, 
the will and nature of God were to be pub- 
given up to idolatry. II. The advantages 
of this obedience were to be seen in the material wealth of the people. Thus 
would God be honored in His people. 

Obey God with delight. -- ‘<I wish I could mind God as my little dog minds 
i “he always 
looks so pleased to mind, and I don’t.” What a painful truth did this child 
Shall the poor little dog thus readily obey his master, and we rebel 


sents the fruitful-|avainst God, who is our Creator, our Preserver, our Father, our Saviour, and 


ness of Nature.’ 
— Spk. Com. 


b“ Pliny calls 
Egypt ‘the mother 
of worst diseases.’ 
Wagner calls it, ‘a 
focus of conta- 
gious sicknesses.’ ”’ 
-— Spk. Com. 


encourage- 
ments to 


persevere 

c Ps. cv. 5, 23, 28 
d Josh, xxiv. 12. 

** Perseverance isa 
Roman virtue, 
that wins each god- 
likeact,and plucks 
success even from 
the spear-proof 
crest of rugged 
danger.”-Havard. 
“Tf we would only 
rub off from our 
eyes the drowsi- 
ness of unbelief, we 
might see the to- 
kens of God’s 
presence on every 
side—the foot- 
prints of His feet 
as He leads our 
way.’--Pulp. 
Com. 

“Yet I argue not 
against heaven’s 
hand or will, nor 
bate a jot of heart 
or hope, but. still 
bear up and steer 
right onward.’’— 
Milton. 


Canaan to be 
conquered 

by degrees 

e Ex. xxiii. 29, 30. 


‘\the bountiful Giver of everything we love?— Christian Treas. 


Signs of prosperity. — 

“Where spades grow bright, and idle words grow dull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people and well-governed State.” 


17—21. (17) more .. I, more in numbers and more powerful. (18) 
remember, a free nation should be greater than aslave. (19) temptations, 
trials.< (20) send. . hornet,? the Lord can fight with bees and hornets bet- 


‘|ter than men can fight with their weapons; Palestine sometimes greatly 


infested. 
The source of national safety (vs. 21).—The Lord is among you. I. A 
source of strength in weakness. IJ. Of guidance in perplexity. III. Of com- 


fort in-distress. IV. The remembrance of this fact and its results in the past 
was to be source of solace and encouragement to Israel at all times. 

The hornet. —In the Times newspaper of January 28, 1859, it is stated that 
in the course of the previous summer, two gentlemen belonging to an Indian 
railway company, viz., Messrs. Armstrong and Boddington, were surveying a 
place called Bunder Coode, for the purpose 9f throwing a bridge across the 
Nerbudda, the channel of which has white marble rocks rising perpendicularly 
on either side from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high. Suspended 
in the recesses of these marble rocks are numerous large hornets’ nests, the 
inmates of which are ready to descend upon any unlucky wight who may ven- 
ture to disturb their repose. As the boats of these European surveyors were 
passing up the river, a cloud of these insects overwhelmed them; the boat- 
man, as well as the two gentlemen, jumped overboard ; but Mr. Boddington, 
who swam, and had succeeded in clinging to a marble block, was again 
attacked, and being unable any longer to resist the assaults of the countless 
hordes of his infuriated winged foes, he threw himself into the depths of the 
water never to rise again. Mr. Armstrong and the boatman, although very 
severely stung, were reported as “‘ out of danger.” These insects, therefore 
may make successful assaults even upon man, and there are not wanting 
instances of human life being destroyed by them. 


22—26. (22) put out,’ lit. pluck off. beasts, wild beasts wh. are only kept 
within limits by hand of man. They would soon repossess a fruitful but 


| 
i 
: 
| 
| 
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uninhabited country; therefore a progressive conquest and settlement was bet- 
ter. ee name, not fr. historic record, but fr. place among living nations.+ 


20) desire, as Achan.’ (26) abomination, in Scr. idols called abom. of 


athen.¢ 


Israel’s inheritance (vs, 22). —I. Who are the true Israel. II. A view of 


B.C. 1451. 


a Josh, x. 24, 25, 
42. 


6 Josh. vii. 1, 21. 


the heavenly Canaan which they are brought to the possession of, III. What|, 9 x. xxiii. 13; 
nations oppose them in their way to the heavenly Zion. IV. The mighty con-jIsa. xliv. 19; Ma. 


ueror described. V. The manner of the conquest (little by little) considered. 


xxiv. 15. 


I. The reason of this gradual conquest assigned. VII. The application of thelpye saint is often 


whole. — Erskine. 

Thou shalt utterly detest it. — Do not allow the mind merely to disapprove 
of evil, merely to condemn certain social customs and arrangements, to keep 
in a kind of hovering relation towards things upon which God has put His 
veto; but seeing one of them, ‘‘ thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt 
utterly abhor it,” — the soul shall rise against it as if God Himself had been 
pained by some sudden and tremendous offense. How is this spirit to be cre- 
ated within us? Itis the miracle of Christ; it is the miracle of the Holy 
Ghost. — Parker. 


CHAPTER THE HIGHATH. 


1—6. (2) remember, so that God’s intentions in these wanderings may be 
fully realized, and they may ever show atrue humility, and self-distrusting 
reliance.? (3) manna, see Ex. xvi. 14,15. bread only,¢ collective word for 
all means of earthly sustenance ; as obedience is better than sacrifice, so it is 
more necessary than food. Man depends not on food, the means, but on God, 
the giver. word, lit. ‘‘every outgoing of the mouth of the Lord.” For means 
of subsistence during wandering, Nu. xx.1. (4) raiment .. old, not affirm- 
ing a constant miracle, but the constancy and sufficiency of provisions made 
for them by God. They had flocks for wool, and doubtless trafficked with 
caravans and neighb. tribes. foot .. Swell,‘ from exposure and weariness. 

Life a journey. —I. Life is a journey. 1. Intricate: difficulties at every 
turn ; 2. Eventful: all is shifting ; 3. Unretraceable: on we go, pausing not 
a moment; 4. Perilous: poisonous streams, noxious herbs, venomous ser- 
ee 5. Solemn: leading the body to the grave, and the spirit either to 

eaven or hell. II. Life’s journey has a guide: ‘‘ the Lord thy God,” who— 
1. Thoroughly understands the way; 2. Has resources equal to all possible 
emergencies. III. Life’s journey can never be forgotten. 1. Some memory 
of it is a matter of necessity ; 2. A right memory of it isa matter of obligation. 
— Thomas. 

Man doth not live by bread only. — Nowhere among the masses of the most 
cultured nations is this deeply simple truth accepted by the vast majority of 
men. Therich or well to-do cling to riches, the means of material enjoy ment, 
as if their life did consist in the abundance of things they possess. That is 
largely the condition of those who have bread in abundance. With those who 
do not have it the case is perhups even worse. A German Socialist mother 
said publicly some years ago, ‘‘ He has never given me a mouthful of bread, 
or means to gain it: what have I to do with your God?” Their only hope for 
the future is that they may eat and be full; and of this they have made a 
political and religious ideal which is attracting the European working classes 
with most portentous power. In all countries men are passionately asserting 
that.man can live by bread alone, and that he will. No one who knows what 
the higher life in Christ is, needs to be told that the very bread of life is in the 
Bible. Negiect it, or, what is perhaps worse, study it only from the scientific 
and intellectual point of view, and life willslowly ebb away from you, and 
your religion will bring you none of the joy of living. Bring your thoughts, 
your hopes, your fears, and your aspirations into daily contact with it, and 
you will feel a vigor in your spiritual nature which will make you “ lords over 
circumstance.” — Hap. Bib. 


7—10. (7) brooks, offering pleasant prospect after Egypt, watered only by 
Nile and the arid desert. Deut. has more praise of Canaan than the earlier 
books. (9) stones . . iron, not of a crumbling quality; or referring possibly 
to the industry of mining ;9 this carried on more extensively by nations dis- 
possessed than afterwards by Jews. brass, should be copper, wh. is a simple, 
while brass is a mixed, metal, Gen, iv. 22. 


inwardly most 
pious, when he is 
not outwardly 
prosperous. 


‘“‘The firmest 
thing in this lower 
world is a believ- 
ing soul.’’—Leigh- 
ton. 


duty of re- 
membering 
the past 


d De. xiii. 3; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 31. 


eatos iv. 4; Lu. iv. 


if Heh. word ex- 
presses fermenta- 
tion and swelling 
of dough. 


“God so amply 
provided for them 
all the necessities 
of life, that they 
were never obliged 
to wear tattered 
garments, nor were 
their feet injured 
for lack of shoes 
or sandals.’’— Spk. 
Com. Ne. ix. 21. 
‘“‘Memory is a fit 
handmaid for 
faith. When faith 
has its seven years 
of famine,memory, 
like Joseph in 
Egypt, opens her 
granaries.’’—Spur- 
geon. 

Sometimes God's 
withdrawments 
evoke from the 
heart conscious of 
His absence the 
most poignant and 
eager prayers. He 


says, ‘‘1 will go 
away that they 
may miss me.’’— 
Parker. 


we 


Heaven is ‘‘a pre- 
pared place for @ 
prepared people.” 


the good land 
described 


g Job xxviii. 1-11. 
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B. c. 1451. National thankfulness. — I. Consider the necessity for such a ponaeie as this. 
«Othe splendor of|Lne tendency of men to attribute to human wisdom and strength the existence- 
this brilliant con-|of good things which are Divine gifts. II. Consider the advantages of obedi- 
clusion toagloomylence. 1. It is always an advantage to personal character to do the right. 
mest as bi ne thing; 2. The cultivation of a thankful mind begets trust and hope. 
ee aure the present| Weld honey. — Ranwolff, speaking of his passage through the Arabian.-desert, 
gloom, for thelsays:—‘‘ The honey in these parts is very good, and of a whitish color, whereof 
Ovo the apse they take in their caravans and navigations great leathern bottles full along 
sees the daybreak.|With them. This they bring you in small cups, and put a little butter to it, 
in whose light wejand so you eat it with biscuits.” Honey produced from the palm or date was 
shall enter into alalso common in India, and was largely used for food. Josephus states that 
Spargeone *°°-—lit was copiously produced about Jericho, but was inferior to the common 
honey. On the contrary, Dr. Shaw, when in Palestine, regarded it as having 
ja more luscious sweetness, and says that by persons of better fashion, it was 
used on marriages, and other memorable occasions. The term wild honey is 
thought by some to be more applicable to that derived from trees, as being in 
a more natural state than the ordinary bee honey. 


the perils of 11—17. (12) goodly houses, after long dwellings in tents, they were in 
prosperity danger of house pride when settled. (14) lifted up, fig. fr. bodily attitude of 
|proud man, as Pharisee in Temple.* (15) Rhetorical summary of evils of 

abu. xvill. 1 18;desert. fiery serpents, see Nu. xxi. 6. scorpions, Heb. ’akrdb, class Arach- | 
““"" Inida, order Pulmonaria.’ drought, lit. adry land. flint, hard stone.« (17) 
bEz. ii. 6; Lu. x.)power,? proud assumption. 
29; xi. 12s Rev.Ix.)" The perils of prosperity. —1. Prosperity leads to self-indulgence. ‘‘ When 

5 thou hast eaten and art full.” Wealth leadstosurfeiting. In abundance men 
cDe. xxxii. 13; Ps.|indulge sinful appetites. II. Prosperity tends to forgetfulness of God. ‘She 
al: Job xxviii.|4id not know that I gave her corn, and wine, and oil, and multiplied her silver 

: = and gold, which they prepared for Baal.” (Hos. ii. 8). III. Prosperity begets 
dDan. iv. 30,32. |pride of heart. ‘‘ Then thine heart be lifted up.” Adversity may depress, but 
“What ofthe dim. prosperity elevates to presumption. IV. Prosperity genders self-glorification. 
culties of the way|‘ My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth.” 
if the end is to be|— Preacher’s Com. 
fe aud oe To do thee good at thy latter end. —The object of God is to do us good at 
of the battle avgjour latter end. God means us to be men, he means to purify us and sanctify 
storm here, if ac-jus. This is the will of God, even your sanctification, and to get that will 
cording Ae iaeaA accomplished he has to take away the first-born and the last-born, the dear old 
loyalty is to be the|{ather and mother, the dearest friend, the kindliest presence, health, fortune, 
splendor of thelposition. He has to get us down to the root, branch and stem and all, right 
Divine recognitionidown ; but he says: ‘‘ The root shall remain and become good and strong and 
ot aoe oe! young again, and out of this root shall come beauty and fruitfulness such as 

‘|shall please the heavenly Husbandman.” — Parker. 


all true 18—20. (18) power, etc.,* too often lost sight of. Prosperity puts us in 

rosperity more peril than adversity. establish, fulfill and confirm it, and continue the 
rom God grace pledged in it. 

The philosophy of worldly success. —I. How worldly success is to be obtained. 

e Hos. if. 8. By strict obedience to God’s laws; by this only. Work is what He demands > 


and work is the only condition under which the prize may be won, II. The 
God and wealth|nature of the profit we are to look for. Not mere worldly profit. No life so 
are ever to beldreary, so deadly as that of the mere millionaire. The joys of the true man’s 
on ray oe t of to/life he cannot taste; into the holy fellowships of spiritual being he cannot 
silver and the goldjenter. There is a vast wealth of God-like faculty in him, ‘ rusting” from 
are mine.” There|want of use. And power unused soon gets acrid, and mordant, and gnaws 
qa DB tone Shenae and wears within. III. Why we should remember the Lord God. Because 
then, is the funda-|— 1. It will bring us out at once into the glad sunlight, and will make even 
mental principle|our toil lightsome; 2. It will spare us all wearing and crushing anxieties; 3. 
TIN hee hic bi[t will save us the shame and anguish of finding ourselves bankrupt at last 
ristians are to 
proceed. — Parker .|and forever.—Brown. Y 
The danger of prosperity.— Strolling along the banks of a pond, Gotthold 
SProcnerite Lacie observed a pike basking in the sun, and so pleased with the sweet. soothing _ 
bot econ. men, |rays as to forget itself and the danger to which it was exposed. Thereupon || 
seeming clear; butja boy approached, and with a snare formed of a horsehair and fastened to 
pease ough, eps! the end of a rod, which he skillfully cast over his head, pulled it in an instant. 
wre near. Wep_|out of the water. ‘‘Ah me!” said Gotthold, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ how evi- 


ster. dently do I here behold shadowed forth the danger of my poor soul! Whem. 
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the beams of temporal prosperity play upon us to our heart’s content, so 
ateful are they to corrupt flesh and blood that, immersed in sordid pleasure, 
uxury, and security, we lose all sense of spiritual danger, and all thought of 
eternity. In this state many are, in fact, suddenly snatched away, to the 
eteral ruin of their souls.”— Scriven. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


B. o. 1151. 


i—6. (1) Hear . . Israel, beginning of new strain of Moses’ eloquent and|the reason 


‘solemn appeal. this day, soon. 
(2) great .. tall,s Num. xiii. 22-33. 
as fire destroys. drive .. destroy, be with God in overthrowing, annihila- 
ting. ©) my righteousness, subtle pride of Israel, self-conceit. (6) stiff- 
necked,° figure borrowed perhaps from conduct of camel, which sometimes 
hardens its neck and will not yield to will of driver. 

Mercy, not merit.— The text suggests that mercy and not merit is the cause 
of all the blessings of our being. This is true of —I. Our secular possessions. 
If we say that these are the results of our own efforts, the reply is that both 
the materials of labor, and the power to labor, which have brought us these 
comforts, are to be ascribed to God’s mercy. II. Our religious advantages. 
III. Our Christian experience. IV. Ourspiritual usefulness. V. Our heavenly 
inheritance. We shall never attain it through merit; but by mercy.—Thomas. 

The Anakim.— ‘‘It appears that this region was occupied at a very early 
period by the Anakim, who were of the Rephaim nations. Their chief city. 
Hebron, was one of the oldest cities of history, having been built seven years 
before Zoan, in Egypt, Nu. xiii. 22, the chief city of the Delta. The Anakim 
branch of the Rephaim were the original occupiers of Southern Judea. 
They were the first that took possession of its mountains, building cities, and 
swaying no feeble sceptre over a large region around. They were evidently 
‘not only an ancient, but a warlike and formidable tribe. It was not o 
hordes of savage wanderers or herdsmen that Moses made mention. De. ix. 
1, 2. — Bonar. 


7—11. (17) from. . day, etc., their rebellion had been sadly frequent, 
almost continuous. (8) in Horeb, in very sight of mountain of the law, Ex. 
xxxii. 3-10. (9) eat . . drink, compare Elijah’s fast and our Lord’s temp- 
tation. 

Remembrance of past sin. —I. This useful to awaken a sense of Divine 
mercy. II. To check the growth of pride, self-confidence, boasting. III. To 
guard the life from follies and sins of the past. IV. Should not be indulged 
in apart from remembrance of mercy, lest it produce despair. 

God’s almightiness. — ‘‘ Moses insists upon Israel having a right theology — 
not a science, not merely formulated opinion, but a distinct, living grasp of 
the thought that God is, and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. 
He will not have an arm lifted but in God’s almightiness; he will have no 
atheistic generalship ; he will not speak of himself as the leader of Israel : 
God first ; God midst; God last. Nothing stirsa man like a grand theology, 
— that is a living, perpetual grip of the eternal. Be right with God, and then 
you are within the range and flow of the music of creation; moving with 
the stars, and yet grander than all the host of heaven, thesoul falls into all 
the mystery and benediction of perfect peace. It is well to understand the 
difficulty that through its magnitude we may see somewhat of the great- 
ness of God. Moses will not run down the Anakim as if anychild could beat 
them back with a straw ; he indicates their stature; he revives the memory 
of their prowess; he speaks of them as men who are in no wise to be con- 
temned in the matter of strength and soldiership ; within human limits they 
are tremendous foes, worthy of any foeman’s steel; then, having so pictured 
them, without one touch of exaggeration, he says, Now understand that the 
Lord thy God is He who commands this army, and when he smites, the 
nations reel and stagger like drunken men ; have faith in God; have confi- 
dence in the covenant of Heaven ; abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
— People’s Bib.. 


12—17. (14) let . . alone, God represented as being fierce to destroy but 


cities . . fenced, surrounded with walls.|of Canaan’s 
(3) as... fire,’ as swiftly and completely|overthrow 


a Josh. xi, 21, 22; 
v. 13, 14. 
b Heb. xii. 29. 


Coxe OR wero: 
xxxiv. 9. 


“Never covet easy 
paths. The Lord 
kéep you and me 
from that sin, be- 
loved.” —Hvana. 


‘We are afraid of 
being desperate 
Christians. Oh, let 
us be desperate ! 
The church needs 
extremity—a great 
tug out of the 
world.’’— Lady 


£ Powerscourt. 


past sins to be 
penitently 
remembered 


“*You shall see a 
manrich in pocket 
and poor in soul, 


He goes to his 
church, and owns 
himself, to his 


passing condescen- 
sions by the way, 
a miserable sinner; 
he returns home- 
ward, and proves 
himself to be so. 
albeit the proof 
never strikes him, 
by spurning the 
Sabbath-beggar at 
his threshold,’’? — 
J. E. Parker. 


If you would avoid 
any sin to which 
you are naturally 
prone, strengthen 
the grace that is 
opposed to it. 


“Keep such hold 
of your bad old 
self as will frighten 
you from repeat= 
ing it.” 


on account of 
which they 
were near 


prevented by intercession of Moses ; good men stand in the way to prevent 


destruction 
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DEUTERONOMY. Chap. ix. 18—29: 


B.C. 1451. 


a “In righteous 
indignation, fr 
zeal to vindicate 
the unsullied 
honor of God, and 
if the suggestion 
of His Spirit, to 
intimate that the 
covenant had 
been broken, and 
the eople ex- 
cluded fr. Divine 
favor.’’--Jamieson, 
Crit. Com. 


**St. James, they 
say, had knees as 
hard as camels’ 
knees, with con- 
tinual kneeling.” 


he relates 
the story of 
his inter- 
cession 


6 Ex. xxxii. 
Xvii. 5-7. 


20; 


“The priest him- 
self required an in- 
tercessor; there- 
fore the Aaronic 
priesthood could 
not have _ been 
perfect.””— Words- 
worth. 


The father of a 
perverse son 
prayed the Lord to 
save him in any 
way. Theson fell 
seriously sick, and, 
when nearly past 
the power of 
speech, sprang up, 
exclaiming in ago- 
ny of spirit, ‘‘ My 
father’s prayers, 
like mountains, 
surround me.” 
He was healed and 
converted, and 
thereafter led a 
new life. 


he recounts 


divers 
rebellions 
ec ‘The burning 


which gave to the 
place this name 
occurred on_ the 
outer edge of the 
camp. This is 
therefore the name 
of a spot in or near 
the station of Kib- 
roth, and so is pot 
named in list of 


the utter destruction of the wicked thee .. nation, wonderful self-denial 
of Moses. (17) brake them, cast them down,* symbolic act. 

Heroic self-denial.— An accident occurred in a coalpit in which several 
lives were lost ; but a man and a boy, catching hold of a chain hanging by 
the side of the pit, were saved from impending death. As soon as possible, a 
man was sent down with a rope to render assistance. He came first, in his 
descent, to a boy named Daniel Harding. On his reaching him, the noble- 
minded lad instantly cried out, ‘‘ Don’t mind me, I can still hold on a little ;; 
but Joseph Brown, who is a little lower down, is nearly exhausted : save him 
first.” Joseph Brown was saved first ; and the noble boy was then drawn up. 
to light and life. Saying and doing. — A person who had been at public wor- 


ship, having returned home, perhaps somewhat sooner than usual, was asked 
by another of the family, who had not been there, “Is all done?” ‘‘ No,” 
replied he, ‘‘all is said, but all is not done.” The death of self. — A saint cares. 
not how illit goes with him, so it go well with Jesus Christ: he saith, as. 
Mephibosheth to David, ‘‘ Yea, let Him take all, inasmuch as my Lord the 
King is come again in peace unto His house.” So it may go well with God’s 
name, Moses cares not though his be blotted out of the book of life.— Ven- 
ning. 


18—21. (18) fell down, act of humility and sorrow (Ex. xxxii. 11-13); also. 
intercession. forty days, repetition of protracted experience of waiting upon 
God, to avert consequences and to know the divine will (Ex. xxxiv. 28). (19) 
anger .. displeasure, intense disapprobation. (20) prayed . . Aaron, who. 
was left responsible, and proved his unfitness to be a leader. (21) sin, as. 
expression and embodiment of their rebellion. brook, the smitten rock was. 
near to, or part of Sinai.° 

Tsrael’s intercessor. —1. Consider the spirit he manifested. 1. It was earn- 
est, importunate, sympathizing ; 2. It was holy. He admitted the great sin 
of the people ; 3. He was full of godly fear. II. Consider the objects of his. 
intercession. 1. Israel; 2. His brother. Learn—1. The duty of interceding 
for others; 2. The power of prayer; 3. An unostentatious way of doing good. 

Intercession in death. —When Dr. Bacchus (the President of Hamilton Col- 
lege) was upon his death-bed, the doctor called to see him, and, after examin~ 
ing the symptoms, left the room without speaking, but, as he opened the door 
to go out, was observed to whisper something to the servant. ‘‘ What did the 

hysician say to you?” asked Dr. Bacchus. ‘‘ He said, sir, that you cannot 
ive to exceed half an hour.” ‘‘Isit so?” said the good man. ‘Then take 
me out of my bed, and place me upon my knees: let me spend that time im 
calling upon God for the salvation of the world.” His request was complied 
with ; and his last moments were spent in breathing forth his prayers for the 
salvation of his fellow-sinners: he died upon his knees.—- Howes. Christ’s 
intercession. —Suppose a king’s son should get out of a besieged prison, and 
leave his wife and children behind, whom he loves as his own soul: would 


the prince, when arrived at his father’s palace, please and delight himself 
with the splendor of the court, and forget his family in distress? No: but, 
having their cries and groans always in his ears, he would come post to his 
father, and entreat him, as ever he loved him, that he would send all the 
forces of his kingdom and raise the siege, and save his dear relations from 
perishing. Nor will Christ, though gone up from the world and ascended 
He His glory, forget His children for a moment that are left behind Him. — 
urnall, 


22—29, (22) Taberah,° burning, Nu. xi. 1, 8, 5. Massah, — Meribah. 
Ex. xvii. 7. Kibroth, graves of longing, Nu. xi. 84; xxxiii. 16, 17. (23) 
Kadesh-barnea, Nu. xiii. 3, 26; xxxii. 8. (28) not able, comp. Joshua’s 
intercession.? 

Yet they are Thy people.—I1. Nothwithstanding all their wickedness and 
folly. II. Therefore it is Thou art so merciful to them. III. Being Thy 
people they ought ever to show forth Thy praise. IV. Hence they may fully 
trust Thee all their days. V. If Thy people in personal faith, as well as in 
covenant relation, they may hope to dwell with Thee forever. 


encampments ai, 
16).”° 


en (Nu. 2 xxiii. 
— Spk. Com. 
d Josh. vii. 7-9 


Remember Thy servants.— A wonderful insight into prayer is given in this 
quotation. Moses pleads for present Israel on account of ancient Israel: — 
se Remember Thy servants.” What was theirname? ‘‘ Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” Here is a prayer with some leverage ; here is a breathing that comes: 
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up from eternity. The plea is not to be argued within the present five 


minutes. We belong to the ancient time, and to-day reap the harvest which)... pig 
Answers are coming from eternity because of God’sland, we 


vanished men did sow. 


B. c. 1451. 


people, 
may be 


Jove of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. The light that struck the little earth|sure, for himself, 


but last night left the star whose gospel it brings some ten thousand years 


oses recognizes 
no true worth save 


ago, — and it only arrived yesternight ! Replies may be on their way fromlin so far ashe or 


the Old Testament saints for aught we know to the contrary.— J. Parker. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—5. (1) Hew, to cut with an axe, to shape. 
slabs. 


Sinai would furnish suitable 
tables, tablets or blocks; see ancient writing materials, 


they were useful in 
carrying out Di- 
vine purposes of 
good tothe world.” 
— Parker. 


ark,«|the broken 


prob. Mos. left orders about this with Bezaleel* before ascending Mt., so that|tables 
it might be ready for the tablets on his return, (3) shittim, acacia tree, Ex.|replaced 


xxv. 5. 


The conservation of the law in the ark is highly suggestive—1. It is sugges-lq nx. xxv. 10;1K. 


tive of mystery. 2. It is suggestive of protection. 
value. 4. It is suggestive of the use men should make of them. This hidden 
deposit is symbolical. 
soul, in which God most of all prefers to reside, so the word of God is 
required to be enshrined within. ‘‘ Thy word have I hid in mine heart.”— 
Davies. 
Duty leads to glory.— 

Not once or twice in our rough island story 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outrediden 

All voluptuous garden roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island story 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that, ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.—Tennyson. 


6—11. Vss. 6-9 present a peculiar difficulty. They interrupt continuity of 
oration. They introduce Aaron’s death where it is not expected in connec- 
tion with Israel’s marches. (See Num. xx., xxi. and xxxiii). Aaron’s death 
occurred nine years later than the incidents Moses is recapitulating. The 
R. V. puts vss. 6-9 in parenthesis. (6) Beeroth . . Mosera, = Moseroth, see 
Nu. xxxiil. 31, 82. Aaron died, Nu. xx. 28; xxxiii. 38. Eleazar, Ex. vi. 
23-25; xxviii. 1. (7) Gudgodah, prob. Wady Ghiidaghidh; or Hor Hagid- 
gad, of Nu. xxxiii. 32, 3; see same ref. for Jotbath. (8) separated,° fr. 
other tribes. and to the Lord’s service. 48 cities were given them, but they 
were to be supported by the other tribes. 

The Levites — Levi is set forth as aspiritual symbol. ‘‘ Levi hath no part 
nor inheritance with his brethren.” Is he then poor? Read the answer in 
chapter x. 9: ‘‘ The Lord is his inheritance, according as the Lord thy God 
promised him.” That was the lot of Levi. Is not that an anticipation of the 
words which make all other instruction mean — ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall beadded unto you?” 
It was well to have some men who had no land, no golden harvest, no store- 
houses rich with grain. They were the schoolmasters of the time — the great 
spiritual philosophers and teachers, not knowing themselves what they typi- 
fied, still being there. the mystery of life, a symbol of the sublime doctrine 
that men shall not live by bread alone, Out of these incidental lines of his- 
tory gathers a great apocalypse of progress. The one tribe will presently 
absorb the other tribe, and at the last we shall all be kings and priests unto 
God; and if globes were offered to us, constellations and whole firmaments 
of glory, instead. of nearness to the Divine presence, we should scorn the 
mean donation.— Parker. 


8. It is suggestive of|viii. 9; He. ix. 4. 


As the material temple is the symbol of the humanly gy. xxxvii. 1, 


“*God’s will, en- 
graved upon the 
sensitive and sus- 
ceptible heart of a 
Christian, will out- 
last the Pyramids 
of Egypt, outlive 
the stones that 
came down from 
Mount Sinai in the 
hand of Moses and 
endure forever ” 
—Preacher’s (om. 
To fall off in any 
degree from walk- 
ing inthe ways of 
godliness isa xtep 
towards falling 
into all the ways 
of wickedness. 


the sepa- 
ration of 
Levi 


cNu. xviii. 20, 24; 
redial 1-4; Ez. xliv. 
“The word Mo- 
sera sig. a bond; 
and its name was 
thus verified to 
Israel. It hec. a 
bond of union to 
the priesthood of 
Aaron, joining it 
to that of Elea- 
zar; it hee. a 
bond of union to 
Israe], uniting the 
old generation to 
the new; and con- 
necting the de- 
liverance fr. Egypt 
with the entrance 
into Canaan,”— 
Wordsworth. 


“The general idea 
of ministration in 


God’s presence and 
for the Lord is 
surely the very es- 
sence of the min- 
isterial office,” 
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the duty ot 
Israel 


@ Mi. vi, 8; Ma. 
xxii. 35-40. 

DIK. viii. 27; Ps. 
exlviii. 4; Gé. xiv. 


19. 
“Love is the at- 
traction of gravi- 
tation inthe moral 
universe ”’ 
“Pascal remarks 
thatinother 
things we must 
know in order to 
love; in religion 
we must love in 
order to know.”’ 
When, in the path 
of duty, you find 
ourself shut up as 
nD a narrow pass, 
where there is no 
help before and 
none behind, yet 
there is always, in 
answer to prayer, 
deliverance from 
above. 
Hints —1. Never 


12—15. (12) now, Israel, ‘since all thou hast is thus shown to be of grace, 
without desert of thine own.” require,* 7. e. understand the deeper meaning 
of these formal regulations; spiritual claims find expression in them. (14) 
heaven of heavens,’ an exhaustive term; Jehovah is not a local God, His. 
claim and authority cannot be circumscribed. (15) delight, comp. De. iv. 
37; vii. 7, 8; the sovereignty of Divine grace tends to keep us humble. 

Our duty towards God. — Consider—I. That we have a duty to perform: 
towards God. <A duty of —1. Holy fear; 2. Perfect obedience ; 3. Love; 4, 
Willing service. II. That this duty is enforced by many important.consider- 
ations. 1. Obedience to God’s commands will be to our own advantage ; 2. 
We have been especially favored by God ; gratitude should impel us to serve 
Him ; 3. Theconsequences of enmity to Him are fearful in the highest degree. 
— Lockwood. 

Motives of duty. — There is a difference, and a wide one, between practicing 
moral duties and being a Christian. Christianity is a religion of motives. It 
substitutes an eternal motive for an earthly one : it substitutes the love of God 
for the love of the world or the love of self. There may be, and are. many 
persons who practice temperance and other virtues which Christianity incul- 
cates, but who never think of doing so because they are so inculcated. It 
would be as absurd to ascribe a knowledge of mechanics to savages, because 
they employ the lever, or of the principles of astronomy to brutes, because in 
walking they preserve the centre of gravity, as it is to call such persons 
Christians. A Christian is one whose motives are Christian faith and Christian 
hope, and whois, moreover, able to give a reason of the hope that isin him.— 
Whately. 


fancy that to lower 
another will exalt 
yourself; 2. Seek 
greatness in the 
ee of goodness ; 
. Never leave the 
path of duty. 
“Never anything 
can beamiss when 
simpleness and 
duty tender it.”— 
Shakespeare. 


consecration 
of heart 


ce Je. iv. 4; De. 
xxx. 6; Ro_ ii. 28, 
29; Col. ii. 11. 


d Ac. x. 34; Ro. ii. 
11; Ga. ii. 6; Eph. 
vi. 9; 1 Pe. i. 17. 


The straightest 
way perhaps 
which may be 
sought 

Lies through the 
great highway 
men call Jought. 


‘“*To remind a man 
of a kindness con- 
ferred on him, and 
to talk of it, is lit- 
tle different from 
reproach.’’ — De- 
mosthenes. 


Israel to 
boast in the 
Lord 


e Ex. xv. 2. 


Duty is eternal. — Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But by the storm of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists: immutably survives 
For our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies ; 
Whose kingdom is where time and space are not. 
— Wordsworth. 


16—19. (16) cireumeise, Gen. xvii. 10,11. your heart, bec. the rite is 
only of value as it expresses the devotion of the will and heart in obedience to 
God.« Rite showed that our greatest dangers come fr. fleshly lusts. (17) 
regardeth,? not perverting judgment, or subject to prejudice, as their judges. 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” (19) stranger, Ex. xii. 48, 
49; xxiii. 9; Lev. xix. 33, 34. 

Love the stranger. —The precept has numerous applications —I. To literal 
strangers. Persons from foreign countries, or from distant parts of our own 
country, settling in our midst. II. To the unfriended and helpless. To the 
fatherless and the widow. III. To young men in great cities. Often lost for 
lack of some one to take a kindly interest in them. IV. To strangers in 
churches. Coldness here repels many who might otherwise be won to interest 
in religion, and secured for Christ. — Pulpit Com. 

Kindness remembered.— Among the Alps, when the day is done, and 
twilight and darkness are creeping over fold and hamlet in the valleys below, 
Mont Rosa and Mont Blanc rise up above the darkness, catching from the 
retreating sun something of his light, flushed with rose color, exquisite beyond 
all words or pencil or paint, glowing like the gate of heaven. And so past 
favors and kindnesses lift themselves up in the memory of noble natures ; and 
long after the lower parts of life are darkened by neglect or selfishness or 


anger, former loves, high up above all clouds, glow with Divine radiance, and. 
seem to forbid the advance of night any farther. — Beecher. 


20—22. (21) thy praise,* the ground of thy confidence and thy rejoicing; 
(22) threescore and ten, comp. Gen. xlvi 27; Ex. i. 5; Ac. vii. 14. asthe 
stars, a rhetorical figure to be accepted with popular and not scientific 
meaning; yet increase was certainly very large. Gen. xv. 5. 

A nation’s true glory (vs. 21). — Consider —I. Some of the common things in 
which nations make their boast, as art, arms, commerce, etc. II. The high- 
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est object of national glory — God. 
object of worship; 2. As the source of all true prosperity. 


Human greatness.— We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man, without gaining something by him. He is the living light-fountain, 


which it is good and pleasant to be near; the light which enlightens, 


has enlightened, the darkness of the world ; and this, not as a kindled lamp Catan 
only, but rather as a natural luminary, shining by the gift of heaven ; a flow-|thew Henry. 
ing light-fountain, as I say, of native original insight, of manhood and heroic 
nobleness, in whose radiance all souls feel that it is well with them. — Carlyle. 


Empty greatness. — A person who had been up ina balloon was asked whet 


notion of greatness. 


1. Who shonlid be recognized as the 


eYrjafter 
he-did not find it very hot when he got so near to the sun. “This is a vulgar 

c People fancy they shall get near the sun if they can but 
discover or devise some trick to lift them from the ground. Nor would it be 


B. Cc, 1451. 


“ Nothing can 
make a man truly 
great but bein, 


which|"uly good, an 


of.God's 


i oMmae 


oliness. 


‘He only is great 
who has the habits 
of greatness; who, 
performing 
what none in ten 
thousand could ac- 
complish, passes 
on like Samson, 


difficult to point out sundry analogies between these bladders from the wind-|and tells * neither 


vaults of Afolus, and the means and implements by which men attempt to 
All, however, that can be effected in this way is happily 
The further we are borne above the plain of com- 
mon humanity, the colder it grows; we swell out till we are nigh to bursting, is 


raise themselves. 
altogether insignificant. 


and manifold experience teaches us that our human strength, like thaticreat th 
of Antzeus, becomes weakness as soon as we are severed from the refreshing|possess, 


and renovating breast of our mighty mother. — Hare. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—7. (1) Therefore, because of great increase. 
acknowledge. 
witnesses of God’s works, and suffered by God’s judgments. 
Abiram,? Num. xvi. 


father nor mother 
of it.’ **— Lavater. 


“Tf we did but 
now how little 
ome vet ne of the 
ngs they 
there 
would not be much 
envy in the world.” 
Young. 


(2) know ye, own or\appeal to 
not .. children, reminding them that they had been actualjexperience 
(6) Dathan and 

Korah is not mentioned here bec. he attacked the 


ecclesiastical arrangements, Dathan resisted Moses’ civil plans, and as addressing 


the general congreg. this more inmediately concerned Mos. substance, etc. 


@ Ps. evi. 17. 


lit., ‘every living thing at their feet,” not their goods, but their followers. 


Nu. xvi. 32. 


An appeal to experience. — I. A method of appeal that is safe only for him 


who speaks the truth. II. A difficult argument to answer for those whose 
experience bears witness to the truth of the appeal. III. Herein lies, in part, 
the force of the appeal of the gospel. It is thus commended to the human 
heart and conscience. 

The testimony of experience. — From curiosity, a lawyer entered a meeting 
for the relation of Christian experience, and took notes. But so impressed 
was he that at the close he arose and said: ‘‘ My friends, I hold in my hands 
the testimony of no less than sixty persons, who have spoken here this morn- 
ing, who all testify with one consent that there is a Divine reality in religion, 
they having experienced its power in their own hearts. Many of these per- 
sonsI know. Their word would be received in any court of justice. Lie 
they would not, I know: and mistaken they cannot all be. Ihave hitherto 
been skeptical in relation to these matters. I now tell you that Iam fully 
convinced of the truth, and that I intend to lead a new life. Will you pray 
for me?” — Haven. 


8—12. (10) wateredst .. foot, referring to mechanical arrangements for 
irrigation of country fr. Nile.’ (11) hills, etc., Canaan is a high table-land, 
cut through by the valley of Jordan. Hilly countries are usually rainy. 
Highest rainfall in Eng. isin mountain region of Cumberland. (12) begin- 
ning .. end, contrast with flow of Nile, coming at fixed times, and contin- 
uing but 100 days. 

Obedience to law gives strength (vs. 8). — The text plainly urges obedience 
in order to strength. Let us examine this. I. The obedient are strong in the 
presence and blessing of Him who dwells with the obedient. II. The obedient 
are strong in moral integrity to reprove sin by example and precept. III. The 
obedient are strong in their conviction of the goodness and wisdom of God. 
IV. The obedient are strong in the Lord, whose joy is their strength for all 
holy work and warfare. 

Watering with the foot. —The expressions of Moses relative to the husband- 
man’s practice in Egypt are frequently and forcibly illustrated by the custom 
common in our African gardens and cornfields. Various kinds of beans, peas, 


‘““The Heb. nation 
has ever received 
this hist as true 
and as Divinely 
inspired, although 
it tells so much to 
their own discred- 
it; and this nation- 
al reception of 
such a hist. affords 
a strong argument 
for its truth.”— 
Wordsworth. 


prosperity 
and obedience 


b‘*Inhab. of Eg. 
watered with foot 
‘in two ways; viz. 
by means of tread- 
wheels working 
sets of pumps, and 
by means of arti. 
ficial channels con- 
nected with reser- 
voirs, and opened, 
turned or closed by 
the foot "— Spk. 
Com. 


See also Is. xxxii. 
20. 
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B. ©. 1451. melons, potatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables, are planted in rows or 
pGann-ely sayin drills ; so that, in the event of the season proving dry, the husbandman who 
in Egypt. Crops|has a s'ream at his command conducts it from drill to drill, stopping its 
depend on inunda-|course by turning the earth against it with his foot, and at the same time 
Lg oretee ae opening, with his spade or hoe, a new trench to receive it. This mode of 
anion’ Herod,|Watering, by conveying a little stream to the roots of the plants, is very gen- 
i. 4; Dod, i. 41;/erally practiced, and, as it has been very justly observed, affords one proof 
Pliny, Hanegyr. ¢.|among many, in which the unchanging character of Eastern customs increases 
Be our respect for the accuracy of the sacred Scriptures. — Kay. 


promises to 13—17. (14) his, — its; old form of Eng., comp. 1 Cor. xv. 38. first... 
the obedient  /|latter,* autumn rain, in Sept. or Oct., came for the sowing; spring rain, in 
Mar. or Ap. prepared ground for harvest. (17) shut up, rain is connected 
a Joel ii. 23; Zec.}with opening of heavens; value of rain from above suggestive of other things 
See eats from above or from God. 
bGe. vil. 11; Am.| Slaves to self. — Alexander could conquer the legions of Persia, but he could. 
iv. 7 not conquer his passions. Cesar triumphed in a hundred battles, but he felt 
‘©The _ possibility! victim to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte vanquished nearly the 
of wrath is bound|whole of Europe, but he could not vanquish his own ambition. And in hum- 
up in all love that/bler life, nearer home, in our own every-day affairs, most of us are drawn 
is worthy of the\acide from the path of duty and discretion, because we do not resist some 
p 
name. ; pases é f 
temptation or overcome some prejudice. — Goodrich, As they were now to 
The question isjenter into Jehovah’s land, His chosen dwelling-place, he sees in the different. 
ae how far youlmaterial conditions of the new country that which should make the union 
ave wandered in . AO 
the wrong path:|between Jehovah and His people more intimate and more secure, and He 
but are you now|presses home upon them the greater shame of ingratitude, if under such cir- 


ee Hgbt one 2\cumstances they should forget God and His laws.” — Harper. 

the word of 18—21. (18) sign, etc., De. vi. 8; Ex. xiii. 16. (21) days . . earth, Mos. 
God to be intimates that the cov. made with them was a perpetual one, conditional, 
remembered however, on their obedience.¢ 


Family training an element of success. —I. God’s words are to be received 
first of all into the heart. II. God’s words are to be kept before our own eyes. 
B eortae sense, ta and the eyes of others, III. God’s words are to be the staple of home train- 
keep thecov. faith:|ing. IV. The household is to make public profession of religion as well as. 
fully, and so your|the individual. The Jew was to write God’s commandments on the doorposts. 
own and Mey and on the gates of his house. The household was thus to be God’s. V. The 
SP aeniel Soins result of such faithfulness will be complete success. — Pulpit Com. 
as the heaven cov-| Neglectful parents. — During the first year of my ministry, a mechanic, 
ers the earth.’’—|whom I had visited, and urged to the great duty of family prayer, entered my 
Li oe a study, and burst into tears. ‘‘ You remember that girl, sir?” said he. ‘‘She 
; was my only child. She died suddenly this morning. I hope she has gone to 
God ; but, if so, she can tell Him, what now breaks my heart, that she never 
Viscount Carteret,|beard a prayer from her father’s lips. Oh that she were with me but for one 
who was Lord|day again!” — WN. McLeod. In Iceland, a custom prevails among the people, 
Lieutenant of Ire-lof spending their long evenings in a manner which must powerfully tend to- 
eae le could/promote their religious improvement. The whole family assembles at dusk, 
ete: the whole ofjand around the lamp, every one except the reader having some kind of work 
the New Testa-|to perform. The reader is frequently interrupted, either by the head, or some 
SAS eens anal ha of the most intelligent members of the family, who make remarks on various 
thow to the end of|parts of the story, and propose questions with a view to exercise the ingenuity 
Revelation. of the children and servants. In this form of exercise the Bible is preferred 
to every other book. At the conclusion of the labor a prayer is offered, and 
the exercise is concluded with a psalm. Their morning devotions are con- 


ducted in a similar manner atthelamp. What great opportunity for religious 


instruction of youth ! — Selected. 
future 22—25. (24) Every place, etc., within the prescribed limits of Canaan. 
success and wilderness, the Arabah, on the §., Jos. xviii. 19. Lebanon, mountain range 
safety on the N. Euphrates, great river, boundary on E., Gen. xv. 18: Jos. i.3, 4. 


€ uttermost sea, the Mediterranean on the W. Full possession gained in time 
¢ re fa pe deat of Solomon. (25) fear of you,’ came to pass in time of Joshua, and real rea- 
Vax. Xx “"-lgon of Israel’s success. 
Regret notagolden| The conditions of national prosperity. --I. The course of national life sup- 
age tbat He bene: posed —1. Diligent obedience 3 2. Affectionate obedience; 8. Persevering 
fore. and it beck|obedience. II. The Divine blessing secured —1. Conquest of enemies ; 2. 
ons you. Its re-|Security of possession ; 3. Enlargement of territory. 


Chap. xii. 1—4. DEUTERONOMY. 


Prosperity and adversity.—The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; thef 


virtue of adversity is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment ; adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion and the clearer revelation of God’s favor. 


ment, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as|P 


carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We see in needleworks and embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively 
work upon a sad and solemn ground than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground ; judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart 
by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most fra- 
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wards are. not for 
the idle, but for the 


Yet even in the Old Testa-|brave hearts disci- 


lined to toil. 

‘The cause of all 
the evils in the 
world may be 
traced to that 
natural but most 
deadly error of 
human _ indolence 
and corruption — 
that our business 
is to preserve, and 


grant when they are incensed or trushed ; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. — Bacon. 


26—32. (29) Gerizim, mountain close to Shechem, opposite Ebal.¢ (80) 
way .. down, beyond road of the west, other side of main track from 
Damascus to Jerusalem and Egypt through Palestine; distinguished from 
track through district east of Jordan. plains . . Moreh, oaks or terebinths 
of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6); reminder of the appearance to Abram and Jehovah’s 
promise to him. 

A home beyond the tide. —I. Our future possessions —1. A gratuity; 2 A 
heritage ; 3. A rest from toil; 4. A land of plenty; 5. A land of promise. 
Il. The mode of obtaining them. 1. Jordan must be crossed: inevitable ; 2, 
Jordan will be divided: triumph. — Wythe. 

The beauty of heaven. — A heathen girl who had heen instructed by the 
missionaries was once looking out on the starlit night, when she exclaimed, 
almost in ecstacy, ‘‘ How beautiful will heaven look when we get there if the 
outside is so fair!” When Sir William Herschel examined the nearest fixed 
star, Sirius, with his great telescope, the whole heavens about it were lit up 
with the splendor of our sky at sunrise. And, when the star fairly entered 
the field of view, the brightness was so overpowering, the astronomer was 
forced to protect his eye by a colored glass. It was calculated that this star 
equaled fourteen suns like ours ; and recent discoveries have proved that even 
this is underrated. If God has given such splendor to a created object, what 
must be the glory of that uncreated Presence before which angels veil their 
faces! ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” What 
must it be to be forever shut out from that abode of bliss, and consigned to 
blackness of darkness forever !—S. 9. Times. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


i—4, (1) in. . land, after settlement in Canaan. (2) utterly destroy, 
every vestige of idolatry, altars, pillars, groves, graven images. (8) destroy 
. . hames, as names suggest things. (4) not... so,’ God’s name only as 
deity to be respected and worshiped ; His people to be thus distinguished as 
solely devoted to him. } 

Religious intolerance. —1. What it was not. It was not the persecution or 
oppression of those who worshiped the true God according to the light of 
natural conscience. and in various forms and modes of religious service. II. 
What it was. The persistent putting down of idolatry —1. As a sin against 
God; 2. As issuing in injury to man. 

Ancient state of England. — Dr. Plaifere, in a sermon preached before the 
university of Cambridge, about the year 1578, says, ‘‘ Before the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ, no church here existed, but the temple of an idol; no 

riesthood but that of paganism; no God but the sun, the moon, or some 
1ideous image. In Scotland stood the temple of Mars; in Cornwall, the 
temple of Mercury; at Bangor, the temple of Minerva; at Malden, the 
temple of Victoria; at Bath, the temple of Apollo; at Leicester, the temple 
of Janus; at York, where St. Peter’s now stands, the temple of Bellona ; in 
London, on the site of St. Paul’s cathedral, the temple of Diana; at West- 
minster, where the abbey rears its venerable pile, a temple of Apollo.’”” Who 
can read such a statement of facts, well authenticated as they are, and con- 
sider what England now is, without acknowledging the vast obligations 


not toimprove. It 
is the ruin of us all 
alike—individuals, 
schools and _ na- 
tions.””- Arnold, 


blessing and 
cursing are 
set before 
Israe 


aJos. viii. 30-85. 


“Ger. prob. se- 
lected as hill of 
benediction, bec. 
the southernmost 
of the two hills, 
the south being the 
region, according 
to Heb. ideas, of 
light, and so of life 
and blessing.” 
— Spk. Com. 


‘‘Their ‘choice is 
brief and yet end- 


ess 5’ it can be 
made in a 
moment, but in 
its consequence it 
will endure.”"— 
Harper. 

idolatry to be 
utterly 
overthrown 


62K. xvi. 4. xxiii. 
18-15; Je. fii. 6. 


“The fruits of the 
earth do not more 
obviously require 
labor and cultiva- 
tion to prepare 
them for our use 
and __ subsistence, 
than our faculties 
demand _instruc- 
tion and _regu- 
lation, in order to 
qualify us to be- 
come upright and 
valuable members 
of society, and 
useful to others, 


under which we are laid to Divine revelation? What but the Bible has pro- 
duced this mighty moral renovation? 


or happy in our- 
selves.”’— Barrett. 


494 DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xii. 5—16. 


B.C. 1451. 5—9 (5) place . . choose, different places at different times as God might 
suggest; Mizpah, Shiloh, Jerusalem, put .. name, by manifestation of 


fa place presence;. purity of worship,’ secured by not being too much localized. (8) 

or sacred ight hat right in their own eyes had been characteristic 
hip right . . eyes, what was rig eyes | 

anes of life in the wilderness; that should not be the case in Canaan. 


aeee Public worship.—It is required in it—I. That God be present with His 
a@ 1K. vili. 29; 2}people. We meetin Hisname. His presence is promised. Without that 
et hei 8-|presence sought and obtained, worship isin vain. II. That it be pure and 
ta we scriptural. III. That it be orderly. IV. That it give expression to the varied 
Sas wants of the religious nature. The prescribed sacrifices constituted a com- 
bLe xvii.17. |pnlex medium for the expression of the complex life and aspirations of the 
nation. V. That it. be associated with remembrance of the poor. One of 
‘‘When we re-|the first effects of Christ’s love in a heart should be to open it up in sympathy 
ee opt he and kindness to all in need.— Pulpit Com. 
Kings of Israel was| King Alfred and Boethius.— The Rev. J. Bosworth, in his Saxon Grammar, 
to deter their sub-|amongst other extracts from the oldest Saxon preachers and writers, gives 
peat’ ei going|the following conversation between Boethius and King Alfred; ‘‘I am some- 
10 eet ey |times very much disturbed,” quoth he. ‘“ At what?” I answered. “It is at 
of Bethel and of|this which thou sayest, that God gives to every one freedom to do evil as well 
Dan... . it is notlas good, whichsoever he will; and thou sayest also, that God knoweth ewery- 
hie : Petre thing before it happens.” ‘‘Then,” quoth he, ‘‘I may very easily answer 
every Israelite to|this remark. How would it look to you, if there were any powerful king, 
bring his sacrificeland he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that all were slaves?” 
a deal aa ‘«Then,” said I, ‘‘it would not seem to me right, nor reasonable, if servile 
choose, sh ould/men only should attend upon him.” ‘Then,’ quoth he, ‘‘ what would be 
have been ac-/more unnatural than if God in all His kingdom, had no free creatures under 
sented. ied if itg/EZis power? He gave them the great gift of freedom. Hence they could do 
ewulienond and|evil as well as good, whichsoever they would. He gave this very fixed gift, 
inspiration hadjand a very fixed law with that gift, to every man unto this end :— the free- 
ESAT Pal dom is, that man may do what he will; and the law is, that He will render 
Wordsworth. _ _|to every man according to his works, either in this world or the future one — 
good or evil, whichsoever he doeth.”’ 


the nation 10—12. (11) then . . place, location after achievement, after discipline 
to observe and training, after right spirit has been attained. ehoice vows, Heb. choice 
that place of your vows, prob. meaning, voluntary vows. (12) rejoice, joy the accom- 


paniment of all true worship. daughters, males only were commanded to 
attend the feasts; females might, however, accompany them.* no part, etc., 
c18. i. 7-18 De. x. 9.4 
The future inheritance. -—1. A rest. ‘‘Thisis the scene of combat, not of 
rest.” At the end of the journey, will be peace, ‘‘quietness and assurance 
d De. xii. 19; xiv.|forever.” 2. An inheritance not gained by hereditary succession, merit, or 
27; xvi. 11-14. human friendship ; but prepared for ‘‘the saints in light”—an inheritance 
‘‘incorruptible and undefiled, and fadeth not away.” 3. A gift. ‘‘The Lord 
your God giveth you” —a pure, munificent, and unparalleled gift in Christ 
It isa woful thing|Jesus. 4. A dwelling. ‘‘So that ye dwell in safety.” Beautiful in situation, 
epee = eee ‘It stands securely high, indissolubly sure.” The metropolis of the universe, 
ligion ; it accounts|the abode of saints, the palace of angels, and the residence of the Great King. 
the grossest idola-|— Preacher’s Com. 
dere sip aaa Places of worship. —It is a wise, a salutary, and a laudable provision of the 
most bloody eruel-|church’s discipline, that she sets apart, and consecrates, by solemn religious 
ty acceptable andjrites to God’s glory, the places which she intends for His worship ; and by 
godly zeal outward signs of decency and reverence of majesty and holiness, impresses 
zealouy man fol.|them with an appropriate character, which, whilst it redounds to the honor of 
lowing his con-|God, operates also with no mean or trivial influence on the minds of His peo- 
oe Bee ure ple. Connected with this character, and in some degree generated by it, 
madly on towards|\sogether with an awful veneration for the great Proprietor, a certain secret 
hell, and the more/sense of a serene and holy pleasure is diffused over the pious and meditative 
flerce he is the|mind, as soon as the feet cross the threshold which separates the house of God 
more desperate. /from common places. We feel with delight that we are on ‘holy ground ;” 
and a still small voice within, as we draw near to ‘‘ worship God in the beauty 
of holiness,” answers in the words of the apostle at the sight of the ‘‘ excellent 
glory,” ‘‘It is good for us to be here.” — Mant. 


prohibition 18—16. (15) kill . . gates, while in wilderness every animal intended for 
of blood food was slain as a peace-offering at door of tabernacle; its blood was 


Chap. xii. 17--23. DEUTERONOMY. 

sprinkled, and fat burnt on altar by priests. Moses now provides for slaughter- 
ing at the houses. lusteth after, not used in bad sense. according to, in 
proportion to means and condition; this the true principle for ordering life. 
unclean . . eat, bec, it is no longer consecrated as sacrifice. roebuek and 
hart, animals allowed for food, not for sacrifice, wh. must be taken fr. domes- 
tic creatures belonging to man. 

The holy place. — Was to be a place chosen of God. —I. As assertive of the 
Divine right to any and every place. II. As preventive of tribal jealousy and 
rivalry. III. As corrective of human preferences and pride. Learn that 
under the gospel —1. Man may in any and every place acceptably worship 
God, Jo. iv. 21; 2. Every place where God’s sincere and spiritual worship is 
celebrated is hallowed ground. 

Place of the worship of God. — It was formerly, and for hundreds of years, 
in one place that God would be worshiped (De. xii. 5, v. 18, 14; Ex. xxv. 21, 
22). Salvation was then ‘‘of the Jews,” and where the ark of the covenant 
and the high priest, and the altar, and all the symbols of salvation were — 
there would God be worshiped. Thither ‘‘the tribes of the Lord went up,” 
and when banished from that place, they worshiped ‘‘ towards it.” So Solo- 
mon prayed at the dedication of the temple (1 Ki. viii. 35-38, 42). So Daniel, 
in captivity in Babylon, threw open his window, ‘‘and prayed towards Jeru- 
salem” (Da. vi. 10). ‘I will worship toward Thy holy temple.” But our 
Lord teaches the woman of Samaria that this whole system of local worship 
was passing away. ‘‘The hour was coming”—nay, ‘‘ was come”— when 
the mountain of Samaria would be as holy as Mount Zion; the steppes of 
Russia and the prairies of America as sacred as the land of Canaan; when 
neither in one place more than in another would God be worshiped, but any- 
where and everywhere: ‘* Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst” (Ma. xviii. 20). That is My Church, My 
temple, My holy mountain, in the the midst of the hearts of My praying 

ple. ‘‘To all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
rd” (1 Co. i. 2).— Close. 


17—19. (17) tithe, ‘aerate devoted to God, De. xiv. 22-29. (18) rejoice. . 
before, gratefully acknowledge God and so be happy in everything. (19) 
heed . . Levite, some danger perhaps of forgetting the class assigned to special 
service before God and who do not have the ordinary means of getting a 
living. 

The Israelite and the Levite (vs. 19). —I. The Levite existed for Israel, not 
Israel for the Levite. II. The work of the Levite in Israel’s behalf. III. 
The mercy of God in setting apart an order of men for this work. IV. The 
duty of Israel in relation to the Levite. 

The children of ministers.— The salaries of the clergy of the United States 
do not average eight hundred dollars a year, and yet, as a class, they are the 
best educated, the most influential, the most active, refined, and elevated of 
the nation. With less culture, with less character, with less mental power, 
there are men all over the land, who earn from one to five thousand dollars a 
year. But look at the results, Taking them as they come, the biographies of 
@ hundred clerygmen who have families show that, of their sons, one hundred 
and ten became ministers ; and, of the remainder of the sons, by far the larger 
number rose to eminence as professional men, merchants, and scholars, As 
to the daughters, their names are merged into others; but there is a sig- 
nificant fact, which we do not remember to have seen noticed in that connec- 
tion, that not only here, but in England, where titles are so highly prized, 
and the pcessession of “gentle blood” is a passport to high places, it is 
very often referred to as a matter of note, as indicating safety and respecta- 
bility, ‘‘ His mother was a daughter of a clergyman.” We will venture the 
opinion, that three-fourths of the great men of this nation are not over two 
degrees removed from clergymen’s families, or from families strictly religious. 
When it can be said of a man or woman, that their father or grandfather 
was a clergyman, there is a feeling within us of a certain elevation of character, 
« kind of guaranty of respectability of blood, of purity, and integrity.— 
Alaven. 


20—23. (20) eat... flesh, further modification of Lev. xvii. 8, 4, or expan- 
sion of vss. 15, 16. (23) not... blood,’ further caution as to blood; eatin 
plood may have been a feature of idol worship on some occasions. 
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‘““When a man is 
told that the whole 
of religion is 
summed up in the 
Jove of God and 
the love of man, 
he is ready to cry 
out like Charoba, 
in Gebir, at the 
first sight of the 
sea, ‘Is this the 
mighty ocean? Is 
this all?’ Yes! 
all: buthow small 
a part of it do 
your eyes survey! 
Only trust your- 
self to it: launch 
out upon it; sail 
abroad over it; 


you will find it has 
noend; it will car- 
ry you round the 
world.” — Hare. 


Let each hour, 
each moment, 
find thee 

Doing still the 
task assigned 
ee. 

‘aroline A, Ma- 


SON. 


care of the 
Levites 


a Ne. x. 89. 


“You need not 
teach a man to sin; 
this is natural, and 
therefore facile; it 
comes as water out 
of a spring. It is 
an easy thing to be 
wicked; hell will 
be taken without 
storm; but matters 
of religion must 
be learnt. To cut 
the flesh is easy, 
but to prick a vein 
and vot cut an 
artery ishard. The 
trade of sin needs 
not to be learned, 
but the art of Di- 
vine contentment 


is not achieved 
without holy ipn- 
dustry.”—T. Wat- 
son. 


Slb Ge. ix 4; Le. 
xvii. 4, 13. 
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DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xii. 24--32. 


B. ©. 1451. 
“They that cry 
down moral hon- 
esty, cry down that 
which is a great 
part of my religion 
—my duty towards 
God, and my duty 
towards man. 
What care I to see 
aman run after a 
a sermon if he 
cozens-and cheats 
as soon as he comes 
home? On the 
other side morality 
must not be with- 
out religion; for 
if so, it may change 
us I see conveni- 
euce. Religion 
must govern it.’ 
ON TOCs 


exhortation 
to obedience 


a Le. xxvii. 30; 


Nu. v9 10; xviii! |the priest might partake.” 


The sanctity of blood.—1. The heathen nations were accustomed to make 
drink offerings of blood. II. Goce so directed his worshipers about the dis- 
posal of the blood that they could not regard it in any other light than asa 
most sacred thing. On no account was it to be eaten: this would have pro- 
faned it. III. The reason assigned was that the life was in the blood. IV. 
The vicariousness of suffering gave it additional sanctity. For shed blood 
meant life sacrificed to sustain other life. V. Blood had its religious function, 
not a physical function, to discharge in the mosaic economy. The God of 
Israel did not delight in blood, as the gods of the heathen were supposed to_ 
do. He singled it out for a religious use. This was undoubtedly to keep it so 
out of the sphere of physical elements that it could symbolize fully ‘‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ,” by which the world is to be saved.— Pulpit Com. 

Guardianship of the law of God.— A traveler relates that, when passing 
through an Austrian town, his attention was directed to a forest on a slope 
near the road, and he was told that death was the penalty of cutting down 
one of those trees. He was incredulous until he was further informed that they 
were the protection of the city, breaking the force of the descending ava- 
lanche, which, without this natural barrier, would sweep over the quiet home 
of thousands. When a Russian army was marching there, and began to cut 
away the defense for fuel, the inhabitants besought them to take their dwell- 
ings instead, which was done. Such, he thought, are the sanctions of God’s 
moral law. On the integrity and support of that law depends the safety of 
the universe. ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” is a merciful proclama- 
tion. ‘‘He that offends in one point is guilty of all,” is equally just and 
benevolent. In this view, to every sinner out of Christ, God must be a ‘‘ con- 
suming fire.” To transgress once is to lay the axe at the root of the tree 
which represents the security and peace of every loyal soul in the wide 
dominions of the Almighty. — Cameron. 


24—28. (25) go well, both physical and moral effect may be contemplated. 
(26) holy things, things of the nature of offerings. (27) blood . . saeri- 
fices, 7. e. peace offerings, ‘‘the only kind of which the worshiper as well as 
(28) observe . . hear, always danger from inat- 


19; 19. i. 21, 22, 24./tention and especially indifference. 


Pliny tells of a 
mongrel eagle 
that has one foot 


natural, 
by which it seeks 
its prey in the air 
It would seem to 
have the advantage 
of air and water; 
but it loses both. 
The common crow 
seizes upon it, and 
makes it an easy 


The use of law. — 
Law was design’d to keep a state in peace, 
To punish robbery, that wrong might cease; 
To be impregnable ; a constant fort 
To which the weak and injured might resort ; 
But these perverted minds its force employ, 
Not to protect mankind, but to annoy ; 
And long as ammunition can be found, 
Its lightning flashes and its thunders sound. — Crabbe. 
Love in the law. — There is the same love in the law that there is in the Gos- 
pel, and between them a harmony as perfect as the music of that heaven 
where the harps are gold, and the strings are touched by angels’ fingers. The 


prey, — fit emblem/hand, indeed, that wrote these commandments is the same that was nailed to 


of those who seek 
to serve both God 
and Satan. 


warning 
against 
snares 


b * This 
is based on the no- 


caution 


tion generally en-|tion. 


tertained in the 
heathen world 


the cross; and amid Sinai’s loudest thunders, Faith recognizes, though it 
speaks in other tones, the voice which prayed for mercy on murderers, and 
promised paradise to a dying thief. — Guthrie. 


29—32. (380 snared,° fear of heathen deities often attached itself to their 
places of worship ; superstitious feeling as well as habit of imitation oftentimes 
asnare, (31) abomination, into which Israel fell.< 

The power of a conquered foe (vs. 30). —I. The caution itself relates—1. To 
a foe conquered in the open field ; 2. To a foe conquered but not exterminated ; 
3. To a conquered foe with animosity unsubdued. II. The need of this cau- 
t _1. Victors are apt to be thrown off their guard; 2. To be too confiaent 
in their own strength. Apply the caution to old sins and habits. Many nave 


that each country|conquered intemperance, etc., and have afterwards been ensnared. 


had its own tute- 
lary deities whom 
it would be peril- 
ous to neglect.”— 
Spk. Com. 


ce2K. xvii. 15; Je. 
xxxii. 35. 


A little nick in his conscience.— When Mr. Nathaniel Heywood, a Noncon- 
formist minister, was quitting his living, a poor man came to him, and saa. 
‘Ab! Mr, Heywood, we would gladly have you preach still in the churn.” 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘and I would as gladly preach as you can desire it, if I coud 
do it with a safe conscience.” ‘'O! sir,” replied the other, ‘‘many a man 
nowadays makes a great gash in his conscience; cannot you make a uttle 
nick in yours?” 


i 
: 
i 

+ 


. 
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Applicable to Popish practices. — B. G. 1452. 
What, Dagon up again! I thought we had hurled him i How nem tele 


Down on the threshold never more to rise. 
Bring wedge and axe; and, neighbors, lend your hands, 
And rive the idol into winter fagots.— Athelstane. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) if. . arise, special temptations to idolatry. prophet, a pre- 
tender, yet one who had some method of seeming to verify ¢ his predictions, 
and so pepeialiy misleading. (3) dreamer .. dreams, perhaps dream 
prophet, certainly not one having dreams or visions of truth. (5) spoken 
- . turn, specially sinning to lead away from God into wickedness, since so 
worthy of death. evil away, a judicial procedure,’ followed by punishment 
of death by stoning. 

Walk after the Lord. —‘‘ Walk after the Lord your God” —JI. In reverent 
imitation. His example is before you; follow it. II. With affectionate fear. 
You must not be familiar with God. He is your Lord and Maker. III. With 
all obedience. Show your love for Him by obeying His commands. IV. 
With holy zeal. Suffer no profaning of His name, no desecration of His tem- 
ple. — Lister. 

False doctrine.— As he is a traitor to his anes who taketh upon him to 
‘coin moneys out of a base metal, yea, although in the stamp he putteth fora 
show the image of the prince, so he that shall broach any doctrine that 
cometh not from God, whatsoever he say for it, or what gloss soever he set on 
it, he is a traitor unto God, yea, in truth, a cursed traitor, though he were an 
angel from heaven (Ga. i. 8). — Boston. 


6—11. (6) If . . brother,’ a person of close relationship or distant, who 
might have special influence. entice .. secretly, the common way of 
more or less of abips Beane (9) surely kill, because high crime, act of 
treason to Jehovah. hand. . first,¢one whom offender attempts to entice 
the one most wronged. hand. . people, community was to act to clear 
themselves of complicity and express public horror of crime. 

Guilt and danger of departing from God.— Consider this ordinance as — 
I. A temporary enactment. Though at first sight it may seem severe, yet it 
was—1. Just as it respected the individual; 2. Merciful with regard to the 
public. II. A lasting admonition. It declares to us in the strongest terms — 
1. The evil of departing from God ; 2. The danger of being accessory to any 
one’s departure from Him; 3. The need we have of firmness and steadfastness 
in religion. — Simeon. 

Fidelity to truth. — Valens, the emperor, a zealous Arian, went on a kind 
of visitation tour through his dominions, for the purpose of bringing his sub- 
jects to confess the same faith as himself; so he and his prefect came to 
Cesarzea. The prefect sent for Basil; and, after a little altercation, he 
asked him if he was not ashamed to profess a different creed from that of 
the emperor. Basil intimated that he thought it better to stand alone by the 
side of truth, than with all the world on theside of falsehood. The pre- 
fect lost his patience, and began to talk of other weapons than those of argu- 
ment. ‘‘ Are you not afraid to oppose me?” he said to Basil. ‘‘ Why should 
I fear?” said Basil; ‘‘what will happen?” The prefect, bloated with rage, 
and almost choked with passion, gasped out convulsively. ‘‘ Confiscation. 
banishment, torture, death!” ‘‘Have you nothing else?” asked the 
undaunted bishop ; “ for nothing you have spoken has any effect on me. He 
that has nothing to lose is not afraid of confiscation. Save these threadbare, 
tattered garments, and a few books, I have nothing you can take ; and as to 
banishment ! you cannot banish me, for the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof, whose stranger and pilgrim I am: and as to torture, the first 
stroke would kill me; and to kill me is to send me to glory.” ‘‘No man ever 
spoke to me like that before,” said the crest-fallen official. ‘Perhaps you 
never met with a Christian bishop before,” was the reply. A widow, one of 
Basils flock. threw herself under his protection, and he risked his life to 
ensure her safety. The emperor, with a body of soldiers, went to the church 
and demanded the Sacrament at Basil’s hands; and he determined to die 


the voice of warn- 
ing at the point of 
danger, and 
founder upon the 
rock of temptation 
and are lost for- 
ever.’’ — McCosh, 


the false 

prophet 

a For will of God 
made known by 
visions see ,Nu. 
xxiv. 16; 2 Co. xii. 
2° 2.8, vil sat by 
dreams, 1 K. iii. 5; 


Ma ii. 13. 

b 2 Th, ii. 9-12; 
Ma. xxiv. 24. 

c De. xvii. 7; Le. 
XX, os 

‘“*The question is 
not whether a 
doctrine is beau- 
tiful, but whether 
it is true. When 
we want to go to 
a place,we don’t 
ask whether the 
road leads through 
a pretty country, 
but whether it is 
the right road. — 
Hare. 


resistance of 
temptation 


d‘*The omissions 
in this enumera- 
tion seem to imply 
that no one was 
bound to impeach 
father, mother, or 
husband.”’—Mi- 
chaelis. 


e Zec. xiii. 2, 3. 


“They that fear 
the adder’s sting 
will not come 
near his hissing.” 
— Chapman. 


‘““The sin of false 
teaching is not less 
now than it was 
then, and this law 
shows the heinoust 
ness of it; but it 
does not show, as 
the Church of 
Rome affirms, that 
the Church of God 
ought to put here- 
tics to death."’— 
Wordsworth. 


“None sooner 
topple over into 
error than such 
who have not an 
honest heart toa 


nimble head. The 
richest soil, with- 
out culture, is most 
tainted with such 
eds.”"—A Divine 


rather than dispense the emblems of Christ’s death to one who repudiated His of the 17th Century. 
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B. C. 1451. |divinity. At last a day of clouds and storms was followed by a calm and 
tranquil sunset ; Basil closed his eyes upon this scene of trouble, to open them 
upon the unbroken calm that slumbers on the everlasting hills. — Shaw. 


the purity of 12—18. (12) hear . . cities, cities are to act against cities as such where 
the church there is a general or growing sentiment favoring idolatry. (13) children. . 

; Belial,« worthless, profligate persons. (14) ask diligently, ascertain the 
a Ju, xix. 22; 1S-'truth. (15) smite, punish severely. (16) burn . . heap,’ leave nothing ; 
Co. v.15 |morally pestilential. 


Severe discipline. — A child a short time since was taken ill with that dan- 
getous disorder, the croup. It was/a child most ardently beloved, and, ordin- 
Our keeping God’s|arily, very obedient ; but, in this state of uneasiness and pain, he refused to 
command mentsitalke the medicine which it was needful, without delay, to administer. The 
must be willing. T/father, finding him resolute, immediately punished his sick and suffering son. 

g mind be , > 5 ‘ ‘ Bese 
wanting, th ere|Under these circumstances, and fearing that his son might soon die, it must 
wants that flowerlhave been a most severe trial to the father ; but the consequence was that.the 
Which should per \child was taught that sickness was no excuse for disobedience ; and, while his 
ence, and make it|sickness continued, he promptly took whatever medicine was prescribed, and 
a sweet smelling]was patient and submissive. Soon the child was well. Does any one say that 
SOAR this was cruel? It was one of the noblest acts of kindness which could have 
The wrath of man|been performed. If the father had shrunk from duty here, it is by no means 


is the rage of man;|improbable that the life of the child would have been the forfeit. — Abbott. 
but the wrath of 

God is the reason 
of God.— Reynolds. 


tw) 


b Is. xxv. 2. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


unholy 1, 2. (1) children . . Jehovah, foundation fact making God’s laws so 
mourning binding and authoritative. cut yourselves, as did idolators in times of 
mourning.“ baldness .. dead, practice of shaving fore-part of the head, 
«+ og .|leaving bare space between the eyebrows. Both were wild and unreasoning 
Cole Keeexvill. col; r é 
Je. xvi. 6; xli. 5;|expressions of grief. False to regard God as one to whom human suffering 
Le. xix. 28; xxi. 5.l!and woeare acceptable. (2) holy, peeculiar,? peculiar in their holiness. 
True mourning for deceased friends. —I. Heathen customs. Practice 
aiPetin®: referred to. Physical demonstrations of grief. Indian suttees, etc. _Connec- 
tion between such customs and idolatry. II. Their corrective. Regard for 
ReGen ee character and word of God. The God of the living. The faithful dead not to 
the death of his|b>e mourned for as absolutely lost, but as living with Him. Mourners for 
wife, said, ‘‘ I have|jsuch not to sorrow as they that have no hope. 
eae leh ae pee Thy God.— God bases all the prescriptions of Hislaw onthe ground that 
the cross of’a dy-|those that were to obey were his Own chosen, beloved, redeemed and sancti- 
ing Jesus is myjfied people. ‘‘ Ye are,” by adopting love, ‘‘the children of the Lord, your God.” 
SUEhOY, . Ne ik A covenant God; yours because He has given Himself to you; yours because 
refugetoanother.”|Ye have deliberately chosen Him; and with asolemn oath have promised, 
Pliny, the younger,|‘* We will serve the Lord our God.” Well, upon this strong ground, this sure 
in like distress,/foundation, as affectionate as it is sure, He says, ‘‘ You shall not imitate the 
Sot one a heathen by mourning for the dead as they mourn;” or, transferred from 
Judaism to Christianity, ‘‘ You shall not weep for your dead as others weep 
who have no hope ;” having a better, surer, nobler prospect, alike of the state 
of the soul, and the emergence from the grave of the earthly shrine it has left 
unclean food _|behind it. — Cumming. 


animals 3—8. (3) abominable,’ bec. forbidden, comp. Lev. xi. No mention of 
eEz. iv. 14; Ac,|reptiles in this list, prob. bec. permissions in Lev. applied to such as were 
pf pee? wh found in desert. (5) hart, ordinary deer. fallow-deer, kind of antelope./ 


talled’ by Arabs|PY Sarg, Heb. dishon, a species of antelope. wild ox, distinguished from 
Jazinar, of white|re-em of Nu. xxiii. 22. ehamois, prob. Kebsch, a sheep-like goat. (7) hare, 
color, black at ex-|Lev. xi. 6. (8) Swine,* forbidden bec. of their food ; foul habits ; and as 


tremities, bright as % 
Vadonut hinhe sic used in idol. ceremonies. 


WEE Discrimination in meats.— I. It was a sanitary benefit. II. Partial absti- 
g ‘‘With white but-|nence was salutary for the soul. III. This discrimination in meats constituted 
Hock sep Vigathed|a, visible partition from the heathen. IV. This arrangement served for the 
and standing about|Gaily discipline of faith.— Pulp. Com. 

3ft. Tin. high at The chamois.— The Arabic version understood that the giraffe was meant 
enoulderss ' — Ja-|here, which is very likely to have been the case ; for the chamois is not met 
his. Ixv. 4; lxvi.3,{80 far to the southward as Egypt and Palestine. The giraffe, or camelopard 
1. \(Camelopardalis giraffa), is a singular as well as beautiful creature, found 
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in the central ey of Africa. It belongs to that order of animals which 
chew the cud. It is furnished with a neck of extraordinary length. By this 
means it is enabled to crop the young shoots from the trees, which constitute 
the main part of its fare. The giraffe is generally about eighteen feet from 
the fore hoofs to the head; its color is alight fawn, varied with three-cor- 
nered brown spots. The first run of the giraffe exceeds the speed of the fleet- 
est horse; but as they are not ually capable of sustaining exertion, 
well-trained horses are often able to overtake them after a long chase. The 
animal is of a timid and gentle character.— Kitto. 


9, 10. (9) fins and seales, excludes shell-fish of all kinds; cetaceous 
animals ; and fish wh. appear to have no scales, such as the eel. Kinds 
excluded very generally regarded as unwholesome. 

An ancient fish dinner.— The Romans were enthusiastic for the mullet. It 
was then the fish par excellence. It was sometimes served up six pounds in 
weight, and such a fish was worth $300. It was cooked on the table, for the 
benefit and pleasure of the guests. In a glass vessel filled with brine made 
from water, the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullet stripped of 
alfits scales, was enclosed ; and as its fine pink color passed through its dying 
gradations, until paleness and death ensued, the convives looked on admivr- 
ingly and lauded the spectacle. 


B.C. 1451. 


fish 


In ev’ry way, in 
every sense, 
Man is the care of 
Providence ; 
And whenso’er he 
goeth wrong, 
The errors to him- 


self belong. 
—S. Butler. 


11—15. Such birds must not be eaten as lived on flesh or fish. Cleanness or 
uncleanness depended very much on the food of the creature. (12) ossifrage, 
the bearded vulture. (13) glede, prob. same as rendered vulture in Le. xi. 14. 
(15) euekow, prob. the sea-gull. 

Dialects of birds. —I believe there is a dialect in the song of birds. The 
song, for example, of a thrush near London, or in any of the home counties, 
has little resemblance, except in tone and specific character, to that of. the 
same bird in Devonshire, or near Exeter. The same notes, I suppose, will all 
of them be detected; but they are arranged, for the most part, in a different 
tune, and are not sung in the same way. They are given with different 
values, and the singing is pitched in a different key. One great distinction 
between the two cases is the number of guttural notes, of which the song of a 
Devonshire thrush is often made up, but which near London are heard only at 
the end of a bar, or even much less frequently ; while those chief notes which 
Mainly constitute the song of the other bird, and make it so impressive, are 
rarely pronounced by the Devonshire thrush. — Jesse. 


16—20. (16) swan, or goose. (17) gier-eagle, Heb. rachemah, name given 
by Arabs to common vulture of W. Asia and Egypt. cormorant,? or 
Etaaceon, a sea fowl. (18) lap-wing, the hoopoe, a beautiful bird, but of 


most unclean habits. (12) ereeping, etc., every creature that both creepeth 
and flieth. 
Heaven’s care of the birds,— 
To them nor stores nor granaries belong ; h 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song; 
Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends His eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky ; 
To Him they sing when Spring renews the plain; 
To Him they cry in Winter’s pinching rain ; 
Nor is their music or their plaint in vain ; 
He hears the gay and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 
If ceaseless, then, the fowls of heaven He feeds, 
If o’er the fields such laced robes He spreads, 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless, say? 
Is He unwise? Or, are ye less than they ?— Thomson. 


21—28. (21) dieth . . itself, danger from disease and decomposition ; 
besides blood would not be removed from the animal. give .. stranger, 
probably chance or tramp. Stranger who would be his own judge as to the 
wisdom of eating. To the Israelite there would certainly be defilement. 


birds 


“The free move- 
iments of birds 
through seemingly 
boundless space 
from the earliest 
ages made a strong 
impression on 
men’s minds, and 
gave rise to man 
mysterious associ- 
ations with this 
class of creatures. 
Hence the flight of 
birds was made the 
foundation of di- 
vination.”’ 


@ 1s) <xxivie t1i< 
Zep. ii. 18, 14. 


In an economical 
point of view 
birds are very im- 

ortant. Many 

irds are extreme- 
ly useful in pyre- 
venting the multi- 
plication of insects 
and worms, and 
compensate in this 
way for the mis- 
chief which they 
occasionally do in 
fields and gardens. 


food of 
creatures 
slain only 


seethe . . kid, Ex. xxiii, 19; xxxiv. 26: here again to guard against idol|b Ne. x. 87. 


ceremony. (22) tithe®.. inerease, emphatic reminder. 
The nature of purity. — I would have you attend to the full significance and 


God’s people 
should not always 
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look at what they 
are in themselves. 
To do so would 
drive them to de- 
spair. They are 
permitted ind en- 
couraged to look at 
themselves as 
Christ’ shall pre- 
sent them before 
the throne of God, 
viz., faultless. 


“The path of duty 
is the way to 
glory ’ — Tenny- 
son. 


difficulties 
of worship 
provided 
against 


a De. xxvi. 12. 


Man is God's im- 
age; but apoor 


man is 
Christ's stam 
to boot. Bot 


images regard. 
Let thy’ alms go 
before, and 
keep heaven’s 
gate 

Open 
or both may 
come too late. 

— Herbert. 


for thee; 


the seventh 
year’s re- 
lease 


b De. xxxiii. 20. 


e‘*Or render 
thus —* Thou must, 
release the debt 


for the year, ex- 
cept when there 
be no poor person 
concerned, a con- 
tingency which 
may happen, for 
the Lord shal] 
greatly _ bless 
thee.’ ’’—Spk. Com. 


“Go not to a covet- 
ous old man with 
any request too 
soon in the morn- 
ing, for his covet- 
ousness is up 
before him, and 
he before thee, 
and he. is in il- 
humor; but stay 
till the afternoon, 
till he be satiated 
upon some _ bor- 
rower.” — Fuller. 


regard for 
the poor 


d Mat. xxvi. 11. 


extent of the term ‘‘holy.” It isnot abstinence from outward deeds of profli- 
gacy alone; it is not a mere recoil from impurity in thought. It is that 
quick and sensitive delicacy to which even the very conception of evil is 
offensive ; it is a virtue which has its residence within, which takes guardian- 
ship of the heart, as of a citadel or inviolate sanctuary, in which no wrong or 
worthless imagination is permitted to dwell. It is not purity of action that we 
contend for; it is exalted purity of heart, the ethereal purity of the third 
heaven ; and, if it is at once settled in the heart, it brings peace, the triumph, 
and the untroubled serenity of heaven along with it, I had almost said, the 
pride of a great moral victory over the infirmities of an earthly and accursed 
nature. There is a health and harmony in the soul; a beauty which, though 
it effloresces in the countenance and the outward path, is itself so thoroughly 
internal as to make purity of heart the most distinctive evidence of a work of 
grace in time, the most distinctive guidance of a character that is ripening 


and expanding for the glories of eternity. — Chalmers. 


24—29. (24) way . . long, arrangement made in anticipation of their set- 
tlement in Can. Distances would make it difficult to carry produce to sanc- 
tuary. (25) turn .. money, commute it for money payment, or sell it, and 
with proceeds go to the sanctuary and buy material for a thanksgiving 
feast unto the Lord. (27) Levite, ch. xii. 19. (28,29) Every third year's 
tithe was to be devoted to charity at home; this third year was reckoned 
fr. the Sabbatic year, in wh. was no tithe or celebration of feasts.¢ 

The conscientious discharge of religious duty. — I. God will have no excuses 
for disobedience. II. He makes provision against difficulties in the path of 
obedience. III. The spirit of the law may be observed even when obedience 
to the letter is impossible. This accepted as a real and full obedience. 

Stranger in gate.— We read in our chronicles of King Oswald, that as he 
sat at table when a fair silver dish, full of regal delicacies, was set before him, 
and he ready to fall to, hearing from his almoner that there were great store 
of poor at his gates, piteously crying out for some relief, he did not fill them 
with words, as ‘‘God help them,” ‘‘ God relieve them !” etc., but commanded 
his steward presently to take the dish off the table and distribute the meat, 
then beat the dish all in pieces and cast it among them.— Holdsworth. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1—6. (1) make . . release, this law an extension of that in Ex. xxi. and 
Lev. xxv.; release of debts is here added. (2) Lord’s release, significant 
name. (3) foreigner,’ outside the privilege. (4) no poor,: those who can 
afford to pay should not be excused from obligation. (6) lend .. nations, 
Israelites, great money lenders of the world. 

Lending and usury.— From the numerous allusions in the sacred writings 
to the subject of lending and of usury, it is easy to perceive that this was a 
very common practice amongst the ancients of the East. There are thousands 
at this day who live on the interest of a very small capital, and thousands who 
make immense fortunes by nothing but lending. So soon as a man has saved 
a small sum, instead of locking it up in his box, he puts it out to interest, at 
the rate of twelve per cent. and sometimes twenty. People of great prop- 
erty, on account of their anxiety to derive interest from every farthing, often 
leave themselves in considerable difficulty. Children are taught, in early 
life, the importance of this plan: hence striplings may be heard to boast 
they have such and such sums out at interest. ‘‘ Ah! you shall lend money 
to many people!” is one of the blessings pronounced on a youthful pair. 
When a person acquires a new situation, or when a man is prosperous, it is 
said, ‘‘ He will lend to many people ;” which means, he will be rich, and have 
much influence.— Roberts. 


7—11. (8) open . . hand, do not shut for fear of having to release some- 


time, but lend to poor as to others (9) thought . . wicked, purpose, incli- 
nation to refuse true charity or favor. (10) not grieved, the lending was to 
be done willingly and cheerfully. (11) never cease, comp. Christ’s words.4 
In all ages almsgiving is a serious religious duty, ; 
Now that we are under Christ, as our leader, how is the duty of kindness 
to the poor put and enforced ?—1. That duty which Moses enjoined as the 
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leader and legislator of Jehovah’s people, our Lord Jesus Christ set on the 
round of His own sovereign right, and enforced by his own example. 


2 Our}. 


B.c. 1451. 


God, “who could 


ord regards the poor and needy as His poor: all, generally, because he|make’all menrich, 


died for them; some, especially, because He lives in them. 


3 Our Lordlif 


He pleased, 


reckons a kindness shown to men for His sake. as if it were done to Him,|tries you by the 


4 Of somuch importance is this kindness to the poor for Christ’s sake to be 
reckoned by us, that we are to watch for and seize opportunities of doing 


needs of your poor 
brethren, and ac- 
cording to your 


‘‘good unto all men, specially to them that are of the household of faith,”—|treatment of them 


Pulpit Com. 

ai will set aside.—Some years before the death of the late Rev. A. Booth, a 

articular friend said to him, ‘‘I find, sir, that you have lost a valuable mem 

er of your church.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ and she has left me a legacy ;” at 
the same time adding, ‘‘ There are those of her own family who stand more in 
need of it than I do.” He then asked his friend, whether, under such circum- 
stances, he thought it would be right in him to receive it ; for that he himself 
thought it would not, The legacy was, nevertheless, transferred to him, in 
conformity with the will of the deceased. Some time afterwards, Mr. Booth 
went to the Bank of England, and, without saying anything more upon the 
subject to his friend, executed a transfer of the legacy to one nearly related 
to the family of the deceased, for whose benefit he relinquished it. 


will He judge you.” 
— Wordsworth. 


12—18. (12) sold unto thee, the last extremity of an insolvent debtor,|release from 
when his house and land proved insufficient to cancel his debt, was to be sold|servitude 


as a slave with his family. This, however, could last at the longest six years. 


(13) empty, if they did he could have no chance of maintaining his independ.-|? K i 


(17) awl, see Ex. xxi. 6, so bored ears became a badge of servitude. |1-13, 
Ma. xviii. 25. 


ence. 
(18) double hired, being without wages, and for fixed time. 

Moral slavery.— James II., on his death-bed, thus addressed his son, ‘‘ There 
is no slavery like sin, and no liberty like God’s service.” Was not the 


Le. xxv. 89, 40; 
iv. 1; Ne. v. 
Job xxiv. 9; 


‘*A good servant, ’”” 
says Luther, ‘‘is a 


dethroned monarch right? What think you of the fetters of bad habits ?\real God-send;: but 
What think you of the chains of indulged lust? The drunkard who cannot/tuly, it is a rare 


resist the craving for the wine — know you a more thorough captive? The 


bird in the land.” 
“Tf I had served 


covetous man, who toils night and day for wealth— what is he but a slave?imy God as faith- 
The sensual man, the ambitious man, the worldly man, those who in spite of|fully as my king, 


the remonstrances of conscience, cannot break away from enthralment —}|, 4, 


He would not have 
us forsaken 


what are they, if not the subjects of a tyranny than which there is none sterner,|me.” 


and none more degrading.— Melvill. 


19—23. (19) firstling, see Ex. xiii. 2, 11-13; xxii. 29, 30; De. xii, 17, 18.|firstlings of 
no work, creatures thus dedicated to God must not be used for any earthly|the flock 


purpose. } 
the offering of a man’s whole heart and life to God. 


The consecrated heart.— Travelers have said that they have discovered gar- 
dens of Solomon, which were of old enclosed as private places wherein the 
king walked in solitude; and they have also found wells of a most deliciously 
cold water, dexterously covered, so that no person unacquainted with the 
stone in the wall, which either revolved or slid away with the touch, could 
have found the entrance to the spring. At the foot of some lofty range of 
mountains a reservoir received the cooling streams which flowed from melted 
snows; this reservoir was carefully guarded and shut out from all common 
entrance, in order that the king alone might enter there, and might refresh 
himself during the scorching heats. Such is the Christian’s heart. It is a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed, a garden reserved for Jesus only. O come, 
great King, and enjoy Thy possession.— Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—8. (1) Abib, ‘‘a green ear,” named from ears of corn which first 
appeared then ; first month of ecclesiastical year. our April. keep . . pass- 
over, observe passover with its sacrifices and offerings ; lasted seven days (Ex. 
xii. 3-20). by night, the act of judgment and deliverance was done at night, 
and Pharaoh’s permission extorted in the night. 
tricts, Ex. x. 4. 


public service. (6) going down of sun, lif. between the evenings. 


(21) blemish,’ only a whole or perfect creature would representjand herd 


b Mal. i. 8. 


‘“*You may as soon 
fill a bag with wis- 
dom, or a chest 
with virtue, as the 
heart of man with 
anything here be- 
low. A man may 
have enough of 
the world to sink 
him, but he can 
never have enough 
to satisfy him.”— 
T. Brooks. 


the passover 


“Who is it that 


.-’|ever was a scholar, 
- (4) coasts,= borders, dis-|that doth not carry 
3 |. €. privately, at your houses; must be aj@away some verses 
(5) thy gates, t p bf y 7 t which in his youth 
he learned and 


Remember thy bondage in Egypt. — Here we have—I. Bondage: in Egypt'even to old age 
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gerve himfor 
hourly lessons? ” 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


It has been_ ob- 
served that in Italy 
the memory does 
more than the eye. 
Scarcely a stone is 
turned up that has 
not some his- 


torical association, 
ancient or modern, 
and may thus be 
said to have gold 
under it. 


*““The memory of 
past labors is very 
sweet. — Cicero. 


the harvest 
feast 


a Ex. xxxiv. 22; 
ee xxiii. 10; Ac. 
He 


b Le. xxiii. 14-16. 


“An ancient 
Jewish annotator 
has made a beauti- 


they ate the “ bread of affliction.” II. Deliverance from bondage: ‘‘ the day 
when thou camest forth.” This day was a day of —1. Miraculous working 
on the part of God; 2. Joy among His people; 3. Defeat and despair to His 
enemies. III. Remembrance of deliverance insisted upon as a duty. Such an 
event is worthy of —1. Remembrance; 2. Grateful remembrance ; 3. Active 
remembrance: the recollection of it must be shown by deeds.— Carter. 

Conditions of worship. —The time is specified, and the reason is given. 
This is the law rather than a mere accident. The law is: that every month 
has a memory, every day has a story, every night has a star all its own. The 
Lord knows what he has done for every month of the year. It would seem 
as if the calendar were kept in heaven. We may not consult the diary, but 
God looks at it. and according to the time of day and the time of year he 
expects the psalm and hymn of earth. Why do we blur the pages of the daily 
journal so that we cannot tell what happened this day twelvemonth, so that 
the day shall be but a moral vacancy in the life? Who died this day year? 
Whose death does this day forever commemorate— what martyr, what 
apostle, what great leading thinker, what sweet life at home? Were these 
questions asked at every dawn, what time in the whole year would there be 
that might not be an ‘‘ Abib” —a ‘‘a time of putting in thesickle,” a reaping 
time, having even in the winter a touch of harvest gladness? We should try 
to make the time more memorable. This is impossible to some, if heroic and 
chivalrous deed be required, but it is possible to all who can love and serve 
and think and patiently endure.— People’s Bib. 


9—12. (9) seven weeks,? therefore called feast of weeks, week of weeks, 
and also Pentecost. Commemorated giving of law, man’s spiritual food. 
sickle . . corn, beginning of corn harvest, prob. time reckoned fr. 16th Nisan, 
when the first-fruits of the new harvest.were presented at the sanctuary.’ (10) 
tribute . . hand, ‘‘7. e. a free will offering proportioned to a man’s means 
and prosperity.”— Handy Com. (11) rejoice, have a happy time. 

Harvest-home a nationul festival. — We learn from the passages (read also 
xxiv. 19-21) before us, that the harvest-home is a season for—I. National 
gratitude. To the existence of this gratitude towards a giver, three things 
are necessary. 1. That the gift should be felt tobe valuable; 2. A belief that 
the favor is benevolently bestowed; 3. A consciousness that the favor is 
undeserved. II. National rejoicing. The joy of the harvest is proverbial 
Indeed, where there is gratitude there must be joy. III. National philan- 


ful remark upon 
this verse, viz.— 
Sthy afours 0 
Israel, and my four 
shall rejoice to- 
gether.’ So 
company shall be 
representative : — 
son, daughter, 
manservant, maid- 
servant; priest. 
stranger, orphan, 
widow; — this is 
the typical com- 
pany sitting down 
at the symbolical 
feast. ’’ — People’s 
Bib. 


feast of 
tabernacles 


c Ne. viii. 9-12. 


“What is given 
uuder pressure is 
not given : what is 
given to a sub- 
scription list in 
order to keep up 
the harmony o 
the numbers is 
wasted money ; 


thropy. Observe—1. That where God gives liberally, He demands liberality ; 

2. That the liberality demanded is to be shown to the poor.” — Thomas. 
The harvest. — 

There in a field, ’mid lofty corn, the lusty reapers stand, 

Plying their task right joyously, with sickle each in hand. 

Some strew in lines, as on they press, the handfuls thick behind, 

While at their heels the heavy sheafs their merry comrades bind. 

These to the mows a troop of boys next bear in haste away, 

Piling upon the golden glebe the triumphs of the day. 

Among them, wrapped in silent joy, their sceptred king appears, 

Beholding in the swelling heaps, the stores of future years. 

A mighty ox, beneath an oak, the busy heralds slay, 

With grateful sacrifice to close the labors of the day. 

While near the husbandman’s repast, the rustic maids prepare, 

Sprinkling with flour the broiling cates, whose savor fills the air. — Homer. 


18—17. (13) tabernacles, Ex. xxiii. 16; Le. xxiii. 84; Nu. xxix. 12.¢ 
corn and wine, at close of the entire harvest, both of grain and of fruit. 
(15) inerease, as of the cattle. works. . hands, as in tilling fields, etc. 
(16) empty, without a present. Gladness and thankfulness find natural and 
proper expression in gifts. 

Freewill offering. —I. The people were to come before the Lord with a gift 
—1. Asan expression of gratitude ; 2. In the measure of their ability. II. 
The reason of this. 1. In acknowledgment of the fact that all they had was 
given them of God; 2. To inspire trust in the future help and blessing of God. 

Religious festivals. — We find that among the natives of the Gold Coast of 
Africa, general feasts, at stated times, are kept, which are likewise a part of 
their religion, and are attended by a great variety of ceremonious obser- 
vances. The priests compute the time of their approach, and summon the 
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ple to prepare themselves to observe them. National sacrifices, and offer- 


Ings of the firstfruits of harvest, are invariably made before the kings or peo- 


ple presume to make use of the new crop; and in addition to this general 


B. C. 1441. 


only that is given 
which cannot be 


solemnity, every individual makes separate offerings for himself and family|kept back ; only 


upon the day that they first eat of it. 
mony is observed, it is customary for all the males to parade themselves 


About the same time that this cere-|that is accepted 


which carries with 
it the blood of the 


through the villages, and to clear the paths leading to their fetish groves.|heart.” — People’s 
During the processions they sing aloud the praises of the deities of the coun-|4%2. 


try. — Cruikshank’s 18 years on the Gold Coast. 


_ 18—22. (18) judges, settled arrangements for social order and the admin- 
istration of justice. See previous arrangement. 
to execute the sentence of their superiors. 


gates, place of public resort, and 
court-house of Eastern cities. 


(21) grove,’ word has several significations. 
s. 


judgesand 


officers, heralds or bailiffs. justice 


A group of overshadowing trees ; a grove adorned with altars dedicated to al|* =* *vili. 18-26. 


particular deity; or a wooden image in a grove. These groves presented 
strong allurements to idolatry. (22) image, marg., statue, pillar, Le. xxvi. 1. 

Impartial justice. — When Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Matthew 
Hale was remarkable for his impartiality in the administration of justice. 


b‘' Render, ‘ Thou 
shalt not plant for 
thee any tree as an 
idol,’ dit. as an 


One of the peers, wishing to influence his judgment, called upon him at his/Asherah, i. ¢ 


chambers, stating that he had a suit in law to be tried before him, and that 
he was anxious to acquaint him with it, that he might the better understand it 
when it came to be heard in court. The judge interrupted him, saying he 
never received any information of causes but in open court, where both par- 
ties were to be heard alike. His grace complained to the king of the rudeness 
he experienced, but the king sustained both the honor and the office of the 
baron, affirming that he verily believed that he would himself have been used 
no better had he gone to solicit him in any of his own causes. If such the 
exact and unswerving rectitude of an earthly ruler, how much more so the 
justice of Him to whom we shall one day give account ! 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


i—5. (1) sheep, considered as including goats. evil-favourednesss, 
faults described in Le. xxii. 22-24; see also Ex. xii.5; Le.i.3. (2) wrought 
wickedness, in manner described vs. 8. transgressing covenant, whose 
special condition was the preservation of the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God. (4) inquired, not acted on hearsay, or under prejudice or 
excitement. (5) stone them,’ this kind of death signif. as not requiring the 
executioners to touch the criminal. 

Beautiful churches vs. beautiful Christians. —We make beautiful churches 
more often than we do beautiful Christians. We carve marbles, and rear fine 
proportions in stone; we decorate walls and altars ; but those are only physi- 
cal representations, material symbols, while the quality of beauty is in holi- 
ness. The beauty of love in all its infinite inflections, the beauty of justice 
and of truth,—these languish. — Beecher. The church to be purged. — 
When Oliver Cromwell was about to turn the Members of Parliament out of 
their chamber, he pointed to the mace, and cried, ‘‘ Take away that bauble!” 
When He shall come, who will effectually purge the church, He will say 
much the same of many ecclesiastical ornaments, now held in high repute. 
Gowns, and altars, and banners, and painted windows, will all go at one 
sweep with ‘Take away those baubles.” Nor will the rhetorical embellish- 
ments and philosophies of modern pulpits be any more tenderly dealt with. 
‘‘Take away this bauble” will be the signal for turning many a treasured 
folly into perpetual contempt. — Spurgeon. 


6, 7. (6) two witnesses, which might include the accuser. one witness,? 
bec. personal malice might lead to death of the innocent. Two witnesses 
might be found not to agree together. (See story of Susannah in Apocrypha.) 
(7) first upon him, accuser flinging first stone. put evil away, by all tak- 
ing part, all repudiated the sin.°¢ 

A witness’s part. — He assigned this part to the witnesses, chiefly because 
there are many whose tongue is so slippery, not to say good for nothing, that 
they would boldly strangle a man with their words, when they would not 
dare to touch him with one of their fingers. It was the best remedy, there- 


+ 
image of Astarte, 
or Ashtaroth, the 
Pheenician god- 
dess.’’ ‘' This idol 
was stem of a tree, 
stripped of its 
boughs, set up- 
right in the 
ground, and rude- 
ly carved with em- 
blems.”— Spk. 
Com. 


punishment 
for idolatry 


c Ex. viii. 26; 1K. 
xii. 18. 


“‘Tdolatry has its 
origin in the hu- 
man heart. Men 
love sin and do 
not want to be re- 
roved for it; 
therefore they 
form themselves a 
god that will not 
reprove them.’’— 
J. H. Evans. 


Wherever the 
Spirit of Christ is, 
there is Christ 
Himself. 


An ignorant or 
mistaken believer 
is not an unbe- 
liever. 


two wit- 
nesses 
needed 


d Nu. xxxv. 30; 
De. xix. 15; Ma. 
xviii. 16; Jo. viii. 
17; 2Co. xiii. 1. 


e Le. xxiv. 14; Jos. 


vii. 25, 26. 
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“Man yields to 
custom, as he 
bows to fate.” -— 
Crabbe. 


final appeal 
to the priest 


a ‘“*Thnese verses 
do not, strictly 
speaking, provide 
for a court of ap- 
peal.” 


Db Ex. xviii. 23-27. 


ce Ezra x. 8; Ps. 
xix. 13. 


the choice of 
a king 


18. viii. 5, 11, 12. 


e28. viii. 4; 1K. 
iv. 26; x. 26, 28. See 
also Pa. xx. 7; Is. 
xxxi.1. 


**The king’s be- 
coming graces are 


DEUTERONOMY, Chap. xvii. 8—20 


fore, that could be tried for eapege | such levity, to refuse to admit the 
testimony of any man who was not ready to execute judgment with his own 
hand, — Calvin. 

8—13. (8) hard. . thee,? cases so difficult inferior judges could not take 
responsibility of decision. blood .. plea, i] este criminal and civil 
cases. (9) priests . . Levites, supreme council,’ partly civil, partly ecclesias- 
tical, as we would say. (10) observe .. do, abide by, carry out decision of 
supreme tribunal. (12) presumptuously,’ acting his own will in opposition 
to decision. 

Too hard. — The greatest difficulties lie where we are not looking for them. 
— Goethe. Controversy.— Many controversies grow up about religion, as 
suckers from the root and limbs of a fruit tree, which spend the vital sap that 
should make it fruitful. — Fluvel. Sentence of judgment.— The main strength 
and force of a law consists in the penalty annexed to it. — Blackstone. 


14—20. (14) king,? Moses provides for a possibility. He does not com- 
mand or approve this. His words prophetic. Lord .. choose, their own 
choice would be virtual dethroning of God ; the man of God’s choice would be 
His vicegerent, (16) horses,‘ used in war, so indicating confidence in armies 
rather than in God. As Egypt was famous for chariots and horses, self-trust- 
ing Israelitish kings would seek alliancesthere. (17) wives .. turn, multi- 
plication of wives and silver and gold point to oriental luxury with which 
Moses must have had acquaintance, so that he was able to anticipate the con- 
duct of Solomon. (18) copy . . law, for special guidance in kingly relation. 
(19) he . . read, shall educate and instruct himself. 

That his heart be not lifted up. — Observe —1. It is here intimated that the 
Scriptures diligently read are a powerful means to keep a person humble, 
because they show that, though a king, he is subject to a higher Monarch, to 
whom he must give an account of all his administrations, and receive from 
Him his sentence agreeably to their quality, which is sufficient to abate the 
haughtiest person in the world. 2. That the greatest monarch may receive 
more benefit by the Scriptures than by all the wealth and power of his 
monarchy. An attentive, prayerful, believing perusal of the Bible will be of 
advantage. (1) To his person. ‘He shall prolong his days in his kingdom. 


justice, verity.|We find in the history of the kings of Judah, that generally the best reigns 


temperance, sta- 


bleness, bounty, 


perseverance.|people, as Josiah’s. 


mercy, lowliness, 
devotion, pa- 
tience, courage, 
fortitude.” — 
Shakespeare. 


‘¢ That king stands 
surest, who by his 
virtue rises, more 
than by birth or 
blood; that prince 
is rare who 
strives in youth to 
save his age from 
care.’’—Middleton. 


‘“Tuther said he 
would not Jive in 
paradise without 
the Bible, as with 
it he could easily 
live in hell itself.” 


were the longest, except when God shortened them for the punishment of the 
(2) To his family ; his children shall also prosper. Entail 
religion upon posterity and God will entail a blessing upon it.” — J. Wilson. 
Loss of a good king. — 
Yes, we have lost a father ! 

The greatest blessing Heaven bestows on mortals, 

And seldom found amongst these wilds of time, 

A good, a worthy king! Hear me, my Tancred, 

And I will tell thee in a few plain words. 

How he deserved that best. that glorious title. 

* Tis naught complex, ’ tis clear as truth and virtue, 

He loved his people, deem’d them all his children ; 

The good exalted, and depress’d the bad ; 

He spurn’d the flattering crew, with scorn rejected 

Their smooth advice, that only means themselves, 

Their schemes to aggrandize him into baseness , 

Well knowing that a people in their right 

And industry protected, living safe 

Beneath the sacred shelter of the laws, 

Encouraged in their genius, arts and labors, 

And happy each as he himself deserves, 

Are ne’er ungrateful. With unsparing hand 

They will for him provide ; their filial love 

And confidence are his unfailing treasury, 

And every honest man his faithful guard. — Thomson, 


| 
| 
| 


= amore Ae a eae ane a onmemniaral 


Chap. xviii, 114. DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—5. (1, 2) Lord . . inheritance, the Levites were to trust the Lordipriests’ and 


completely for their support; as to land nothing bound them to place. (8) 


evites’ 


due . , people, the people were not to forget them ; they were the ministers|portion 


of the Lord. maw, stomach. (4) first fruits, Num. xvili. 12, 13. 

A minister's relationship to his people. — There is no esteem, there is no love, 
like that which is founded in the sanctity of religion. Between many of you 
and me that sanctity exists Istood by your side when you awoke in the 
dark valley of conviction and owned yourselves lost. 


I have led you by the NN a 2; De. 


xiii. 


hand out of the darkness ; by your side I have prayed, and my tears have 14-33; Ez, xiv, 28. 


mingled with yours. I have bathed you in the crystal waters of a holy bap- 
tism ; and when you sang the song of the ransomed captive, it filled m 
heart with a joy as great as that which uttered it. Love, beginning in eel 
scenes, and drawn from so sacred a fountain, is not commercial, not fluctuat- 
ing. Amid severe toils and not a few anxieties, it is the crown of rejoicing to 
a pastor.— Beecher. 


6—8. (6) Levites, or non-priestly Levites; only a part of them would be in 
residence at the sanctuary at any giventime. desire . . mind, if he volun- 
tarily chose permanent residence at sanc. 
assistants to the priests. as. . d0, in proper order. (8) patrimony, 
sales by the fathers, the Lev. might possess private property, 1 K. ii. 26, and 
had right to sell it: the common property of the class could not be alienated. 

The Christian virtues of ministers.— 

Awful Heaven ! 
Great ruler of the various hearts of man ! 
Since Thou hast raised me to conduct Thy Church 
Without the base cabal too often practiced, 
Beyond my wish, my thought, give me the lights, 
The virtues, which that sacred trust requires: 
A loving, loved, unterrifying power, 
Such as becomes a father ; humble wisdom ; 
Plain, primitive sincerity ; kind zeal 
For truth and virtue rather than opinions ; 
And, above all, the charitable soul 
Of healing peace and Christian moderation.— Thomson. 


9—14. (9) abominations, Le. xxviii. 21; xix. 26-31; xx. 6. (10) fire, ¢. e. 
to Moloch ; an image of brass, with head of ox, and members of human body; 
the arms were heated, and children placed in their embrace, as ceremony | of 
lustration. (10, 11) These names describe various forms in wh, men pretended 
to foretell, and guard against the evils of the future.’ (10) enchanter, ser- 
pent charmer. witch, Ex. vii. 11. (11) necromancer, one who interro- 

ates the dead. (13) perfect, Ge. xvii. 1; Jobi. 1; upright, sincere, whole- 
earted 

Christian perfection (vs. 3). — A solemn injunction. I. Unfold its import. 
We must be perfect with the Lord our God —1. In love to His name; 2. In 
affiance to His care; 2. In zeal for His glory. II. Enforce its authority. 
Without real integrity before God, we can have— 1. No comfort in our souls; 
2. No stability in our ways; 3. No acceptance with our God.— Simeon. 

Superstition respecting days. — ‘‘ It is not an indifferent matter to travelers 
in Japan what day they set out on their journey, for they must choose for 
their departure a fortunate day ; for which purpose they make use of a par- 
ticular table, which, they, say, has been observed to hold true by a continued 
experience of many ages, and wherein are set down all the unfortunate days 
of every month, upon which, if travelers were to set out on any journey, they 
would not only expose themselves to some considerable misfortune, but like- 
wise be liable to lose all their expenses and labor, and to be disappointed in 
the chief interest of their journey. However, the most sensible of the Jap- 
anese have but little regard for this superstitious table, which is more credited 
by the common people, the mountain priests, and monks. A copy of this 
table is printed in all their road and house books.”*— Kempfer’s Japan. 
“‘Many of the oA ei Lanta prejudices that are to be found among the Hin- 
dus prevail equally with the people of Siam. They observe the feasts of the 


“Most merciful 
Father ! grant me 
to covet with an 
ardent mind those 
things which may 
please Thee; to 
search them wise- 


(7) minister, Nu. iii. 6, Lev. werelly, to know them 
lit. |truly, and to fulfil 


them _ perfectly ; 
to the praise, laud, 
and glory of Thy 
name. Order my 
living so that I 
may do that which 
Thou requirest of 
me, and’ me give 
grace that I may 
know it, and have 
will and power to 
do it.” — Hdward 
Ve. 


witchcraft 


b Le. xx. 1-6; Nu. 
xxiii. 23; Hz. xxi. 
21, 22. 


c2Ch. xxxiil. 6. 


“The vesture of 
that older priest- 
hood is with us an 
adornment of the 
heart; and the 
glory of them that 
are chief in priest- 
hood is to us no 
longer commended 
by the beauty of 
vestments, but by 
a splendor that is 
f the soul.” — 
St. Gregory. 
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‘“*‘The Scripture 
gives four pvames 
to Christians,taken 
from the four car- 
dinal graces so es- 
sential to man’s 
salvation: saints 
for their holiness, 
believers for their 
faith, brethren for 
their love, disciples 
for their knowl- 
edge.”—A. Fuller. 


the promise 
of another 
prophet 


a Ac. iti, 22; vii. 
87. 


**By one offering 
Christ hath per- 
fected forever 
them that are sanc 
tified.’’ Yet there 
is no true Christian 
who does not feel 
himself constrain- 
ed to come again 
and again to ‘‘ the 
blood of sprink- 
ling,’’ in order that 
every fresh sense 
of sin, which day 
by day is contract- 
ed, may be re- 
moved from his 
conscience. 


the test of 
prophecy 


“To arrive at per- 
fection a man 
should have very 
sincere friends or 
inveterate en- 
emies; because he 
would be made 
sensible of his 
good or ill con- 
duct, either by the 
censures of the 
one or the admo- 
nitions of the 
other.’’—Diogenes. 


the cities of 
refuge 


b ‘*Goelism, or the 
duty of the nearest 
kinsman toavenge 
the death of a 
slaughtered _rela- 
tive, being the law 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xix. 1-6. 
new and full moon, and think the days that from the change precede the full, 
more fortunate than those that follow it. Their almanacs are marked with 
lucky and unlucky days. Neither the prince, nor any one who has the means 
of applying to astrologers, will undertake anything without consulting them.” 
— Sketches of the Hindus. ‘ The distribution of the signs or characters, both 
of days and years, served the Mexicans as superstitious prognostics, according 
to which they predicted the good or bad fortune of infants, from the sign 
under which they were born ; and the happiness or misfortunes of marriages ; 
the success of wars; and of every other thing from the day on which they 
were undertaken, or put in execution.” — Cullen’s Mexico. Notions of lucky 
or unlucky days are not confined to heathen countries. Our own newspa- 
pers occasionally bring to light cases of similar absurd supersititions. 


~15—18, (15) Prophet, great spiritual leader. Moses had large faith that 
God would stand by his people in what they most needed. Some anointed 
one, a Messiah, perhaps the Messiah. him .. hearken, wise admonition ; 
listen to messengers from God. Christ the greatest, the very revelation of 
God in person and speech as well as grand sacrifice. 

Moses a type of Christ. — Christ is a prophet like unto Moses as to—I. His. 
teaching. II. His predictions. He foretold, as Moses did, the destruction of 
the city of the Jews, and of their magnificent temple ; and, in the prospect of 
the inconceivable misery which they were about to suffer. His heart was 
filled with anguish. III. The people from which He came. He, like Moses, 
was raised up to Israel from among themselves. IV. His office of mediator. 
— Spencer. 

Christ our teacher. — De. xviii. 15-18: Appointed by the Father— chosen 
from His brethren — able to feel with them, and one whom they would not 
fear — yet God, but the glory veiled. Ma. xvii.5: Fulfilment of prophecy — 
meeting of type and anti-type, the one to depart, the other, ‘‘ Jesus only,” to 
remain. He. i. 1, 2; Is. lxi. 1 (first part), xi. 2: Anointed with the Spirit. Jo. 
iii. 834: Without measure. Is. xlix. 2-6: ‘‘A sharp sword” — words ‘‘ quick 
and powerful” — ‘“‘a polished shaft’ — words fitted to penetrate — ‘‘ hid inthe 
shadow of His hand” —covered as in sheath or quiver — protected — kept 
ready for use till the Father’s own time; vs. 4, apparent want of success at 
first; vs. 6, final triumph. Is. 1, 4: Prepared by the Father as if carefully 
and diligently instructed — wakened morning by morning to be prepared for 
office. Ps. xlv. 2: Words of grace—fulfilled. Lu. iv. 22; Co. ii. 3: Fully 
qualified. Is, xlii. 1-4, with Ma. xii. 18-21: One who strives not, is quiet, 
patient, submissive, enduring, considerate, and tender to the weakest; such 
is the chosen of God, in whom He delights, and hence the exhortation to all 
who teach, 2 Ti. ii. 24. 


19—22. (22) follow not, 7. e. if the prediction fail: see, however, con- 
pees on hs the fulfilment of a prediction wauld not accredit the prophet: 

e. xiii. 1-5. 

Penalty of disobedience. —‘‘To have been near a great teacher is to have 
been close to an open gate, the entrance of which would have brought one 
into a kind of paradise ; but to have been near a great teacher sent from God, 
and not to have observed him or profited by him or blessed him in the name 
of the Lord, is to have gone down in the volume and in the quality of man- 
hood. Do not imagine that men can despise the Bible and be as good as ever. 
To scorn the divine is to lose the human. Not to pray nobly is to live nar. 


rowly. We do not only offend God by our impiety. we wrong our own soul,’ ° 
— People’s Bib. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—6. (2) separate, set apart for special purpose,’ Ex. xxi. 13: Nu. xxxv. 
9-34: three such were appointed on each side Jordan. (8) prepare a way, 
road or highway. This the duty of the senate; repairs were made aanell 
in month Adar; road was 32 cubits wide: at cross roads posts were erected to 


guide the fugitive, and inscribed with the word Mekeleth, refuge. (4) igno- 
rantly, without premeditation. by accident, illus. case, vs. 5. (5) helve, 
handle. (6) heart . . hot, with sudden excitement at the news. 


The way of escape. —I. The Old Law —1. Appointed a place for refuge ; 2. 


Chap, xix. 7—14. DEUTERONOMY. 
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Ordained that the way to it was to be prepared; 8. Summoned the innocent 
to the work of provaans that yd II. The modern application. 1. We, too, 
have a sure refuge; 2. It is our duty by word and deed to prepare the way, by 
sustaining the ordinances of religion, etc. ; 3. Also to urge upon men to make 
use of the way. 
Accessible dag 


— A party of travelers in the desert were overtaken by the 
fierce simoom. f 


ike blinding snow, driven by 


B. ©. 1451. 


of the age, as it is. 
still in the East, 
M 08 @s incorpor- 
ated it in an im- 
proved form in his 
code.”’—Jamieson. 


he winds of March, came the 


hot sands. Before the simoom had reached its height, they came suddenly |Pe- ss 41-48; Jos. 
upon a rude building of stone, well protected with roof and doors, which the “ 


hand of charity had erected there in the desert for a shelter. 


tion sweeps the earth; when the blasts of the Almighty hide the sun, and 
rock and solid globe; when, at midday, there is darkness that may be felt ; 
when man and beast groan with terror, and the pilots of the desert lose their 
reckoning and resign themselves to fate, —then is heard a voice above the 
tempest, ‘‘ Come, My people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee; hide thyself for a little moment, till the indignation be 
overpast ; for, behold! the Lord cometh out of His place to punish the 
inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity.” 


7—10. (8) all . . land, in event of territory extending over the country 
fr. Hermon and Gilead to the Euphrates, according to conditional promise.? 
Refuge cities must be within reasonable distance fr. the very limits of their 
district. This command was not carried out, bec. extension of territory was 
segs) fully or permanently realized. (9) three cities more, in addition to 
the six. 

Sentimental pity. —I. There may be the right pity for the man and a true 
hatred of hissin. II. Pity for the criminal is not to stay the course of jus- 
tice. Love of justice, and regard for the law of God, to overrule sentiment. 
III. If pity were to spare the criminal, then all would escape. Each would 
find some one to pity him. 

Cities of refuge. —In Samoa, the manslayer, or the deliberate murderer, 
flies to the house of the chief of the village, or to the house of the chief of 
another village to which he is related by the father’s or the mother’s side. In 
nine cases out of ten, he is perfectly safe if he only remains there. In such 
instances, the chief delights in the opportunity of showing his importance. 
In Samoa, a chief’s house is literally his fortification, except in times of open 
rebellion and actual war. — Turner. 


11—13.¢ These orders concerning preparation of roads, additional cities on 
extension of territory, and appeal to elders, are peculiar to Deut. 

Revenge. — A pure and simple revenge does in no way restore man towards 
the felicity which the injury did interrupt. For revenge is but doing asimple 
evil, and does not, in its formality, imply reparation ; for the mere repeating 
of our own right is permitted to them that will do it by charitable instru- 
ments. All the ends of human felicity are secured without revenge, for 
without it we are permitted to restore ourselves; and therefore it is against 
natural reason to do an evil that no way co-operates the proper and perfective 
end of human nature. And he is a miserable person whose good is the evil 
of his neighbor ; and he that revenges in many cases, does worse than he that 
did the injury ; in all cases as bad. — J. Taylor. 

Justice. — 

Of all the virtues justice is the best ; 

Valor without it is a common pest ; 

Pirates and thieves, too oft, with courage graced, 

Show us how ill that virtue may be placed. 

*Tis our complexion makes us chaste or brave 3 

Justice from reason and from heaven we have 3 

All other virtues dwell but in the blood ; 

That’s in the soul, and gives the name of good. — Waller. 


14, landmark,’ a little trench, a small cairn, or single erect stone ; such 
simple boundaries might easily be shifted by a dishonest, grasping neighbor, 
Though gardens were enclosed, fields were left open, marked off only in this 
simple manner. This law appears here for first time. of old time, the 
fathers, those who partitioned the land would be so regarded by later 
generations. 


: . With joy they|Surely it is better 
rushed into it, closed the doors, and were safe. So when the storm of indigna-|f 


or youto be 
warned of your 
danger in this 
world in order to 
save you, than to 
be told of it in 
the day of judg- 
ment only to con- 
demn you. 


a Ge. xv. 18; Ex. 
xxiii. 31. 


b “That nine 
cities, and not six 
only, are provided 
by these vss. is the 
opinion of the 
Jewish authorities: 
generally, of Lyra, 
Gerhard, Keil, 
Schultz, etce.”’— 
Spk. Comm. 


“Tf strict justice 
be not the rudder 
of all our other 
virtues, the faster 
we sail the far- 
ther we shall find 
ourselves from 
that haven where 
we would be.’’ — 
Colton. 


the guilty to 
be punished 
without pity 


c Ex; xxi. 12; Nu. 
xxxv. 16, 24; De. 
xxvii. 245 Pre 
xxxviii. 17. 


“Revenge is a. 
cruel word: man- 
hood, some Call it, 
but it is rather 
doghood. The 
manlier any man 
is, the milder and 
more merciful, as 
David (2 S$. i. 12) 
and Julius Cesar 
who, when he had 
Pompey’s head 


presented to him, 
wept and said ‘T 
seek not revenge, 
but victory.’ ’’ — 
John Trapp. 


landmarks 


De. xxvii. 17; 
Job xxiv. 2; rr: 
xxii. 28; Ho. v. 10. 
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DEUTERONOMY, Chap. xx. I—4. 


Cir. B. o. 1451, 
*“*I would be so 
content with what 
Ihave, asI would 
ever think the 
present best; but 
then I would only 
think it best for 
the present, be- 
cause, whensoever 
I look forward, I 
see what is better: 
to arrive at which 
my soul will long 
‘The soul that with 
but half an eye 
‘sees God will ever 
be on the wing, 
till she alights on 
him.’’— Feltham. 


the false 
-witness 


a De. xvii. 8-11. 


b For Jaw of retali- 
ation see Ex, xxi 
23, 24. Da. vi. 24; 
Ma. v. 38, 39. 


“This above all, 
to thine own self 
be true; and it 
must follow, as 
the night the day, 
thou canst not 
then be false to 
any man.”’— 


Shakespeare. 


national 
spirit in time 
of war 


ce Jos. xvii. 16; Ju. 
iv.8; 1S. xii. 5; 
Ps.xx.7; Is. xxxi. 1. 


“Fortitude is 
sometimes taken 
in a large sense to 
denote that con- 
stancy of mind, 
which is conspicu- 
ous not only in 
undertaking of 
difficult enter- 

rises, but likewise 
in bearing of hard- 
ships, and thus it 
includes patience. 
Sometimes it is 
taken in a stricter 
sense to denote 


A competent estate-— Abundance is a trouble, want a misery, honor a bur- 
den, baseness a scorn, advancements dangerous, disgrace odious. Only a 
competent estate yields the quiet of content. I will not climb, lest I fall, nor 
lie on the ground, lest Iam trod on. I am safest while my legs bear me, A 
competent heart is most healthful for my body: I would desire neither to 
freeze nor to burn.— Warwick. Cost of an estate.—‘ What is the value of 
this estate?” said a gentleman to another with whom he was riding, as they 
passed a fine mansion surrounded by fair and fertile fields. ‘<I don’t know 
what it is valued at: I know what it cost its late possessor.”— ‘‘ How much ?” 
— ‘His soul. Early in life he professed faith in Christ, and obtained a sub- 
ordinate position in a mercantile establishment. He continued to maintain 
a reputable religious profession till he became a partner in the firm. Then 
he gave less attention to religion, and more and more to business; and the 
cares of the world choked the word. He became exceedingly rich in money, 
but so poor and miserly in soul that none would have suspected that he had 
ever been religious. At length, he purchased the large estate referred to, 
built a costly mansion, sickened and died. Just before he died he remarked, 


‘My prosperity has been my ruin,’ ” 


15—21. (16) false witness, Ex. xxiii. 1; Le. xix. 16. (17) before.. 
Lord, as represented by the supreme court. (19) ashe .. thought,’ the 
false witness shall be punished as would have been the object of his malig- 
nant prosecution; not, however, asa matter of private revenge, but as deci- 
ae of judges, although apparently it rested with the injured party to press 
the case. 

Punishment of the false witness.—I. The words of one witness not sufficient 
to prove a case against aman. II. Yet the truth of that one witness was to 
be tested. III. If he be proved to be false he shall suffer the punishment 
which he thought to have been the instrument of inflicting. 

The law of retaliation.— This law of retaliation is insome cases even now 
observed in Oriental nations. An officer inthe navy records his having wit- 
nessed a singular application of it in a seaport town in Asia. The governor 
of the town had a collection of wild beasts, to which one of the people 
approached for the sake of viewing them. The spectator was so nigh to the 
cage that a large animal of the feline tribe struck him with his claw and tore 
out one of hiseyes. Application was soon made to the authorities for redress, 
and the penalty was adjudged to the animal, on the principle of retaliation. 


The justice of the sentence was admitted; no pecuniary satisfaction was 
offered, none was sought for; but the governor, rather than have his favorite 
animal thus mutilated, ordered it to be shot. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—4. (1) horses and chariots, the most formidable elements of ancient 
armies ; of these Israel had none till later times. (2) the priest, not the high 
priest. Jewish writers say a war-priest was appointed by a special ceremonial 
to attend the army. (3) faint, no greater security of failure in war than 
faintheartedness, All generals most anxious about the morale of their troops. 
tremble . . terrified, two strong words; do not be unnerved and overcome 
at the start. 

Stimulants to courage. —Israel to be animated by the following facts. I. 
The victories of the past over the strong were secured by the presence of God. 
II. The presence of God in present conflicts. III. The exhortation of the 
priest. IV. From this it surely followed that the war was to be just and 
right and deserve the Divine approval. 

Courage and fortitude. — Courage is that power of the mind which bears up 
against the evil that is in prospect ; fortitude is that power which endures the 
pain that is felt ; the man of courage goes with the same coolness to the 
mouth of the cannon, as the man of fortitude undergoes the amputation of a 
limb. Horatius Cocles displayed his courage in defending a bridge against a 
whole army of the Etruscans: Caius Mucius displayed no less fortitude when 
he thrust his hand into the fire in the presence of King Porsenna, and awed 
him as much by his language as his action. Courage seems to be more of a 
manly virtue; fortitude is more distinguishable as a feminine virtue; the 


former is, at least, most adapted to the male sex, who are called upon to act, 
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and the latter to the females, who are obliged to endure; a man without 
courage would be as ill-prepared to discharge his duty in his intercourse with 
the world, as a woman without fortitude would be to support herself under 
the complicated trials of body and mind with which she is liable to be 
assailed. — Crabbe. God with thee.— When the Crusaders encamped before 
Jerusalem a terrible struggle ensued. The Saracens, who possessed the city, 
bore down upon them in countless numbers, and it seemed as though all was 
lost to the Christian army. All at once a joyful cry rang through the ranks 
—*‘St. James is with us! He fights on our side!” In the excitement of the 
conflict some of them fancied they saw the apostle in the clouds advancing to 
help them! It gave them new courage. They rushed forward with an 
energy which could not be withstood, and the battle was won. —Wolfendale. 


5—9. (5) officers, the Shoterim, Ex. v. 6-10. dedicated it, ceremonies of a 
religious character were customary on taking possession of a new house. 
Unlawful men in relation to relig. duties, and those who were feeble-hearted, 
would not be acceptable as soldiers; cowards especially were not wanted. 

Exemption from the business of war, —I. Founded upon important business 
transactions. uss. 5, 6. II. Upon imperative social duties, vs. 7. III. Upon a 
deficiency of personal moral qualifications, vs. 8. 

Moral cowardice. — There have been men who could discipline and control 
armed legionsin the most perilous encounters, who never learned the art of 
self-control. They knew nothing of fear in the most deadly strifes, when the 
slain around them were numbered by thousands; but they have cowardly 
shrunk from the contest with self. They have manfully fought for the liber- 
ties and honor of their country; but they have been the meanest slaves in the 
inner world of the heart. Hosts of vile passions, like ghastly spectres, peo- 
pled their souls; and they have never dared to look them in the face, or to 
take one of them asa prisoner of war. Instead of dragging them to the altar, 
and slaying them like deadly foes before the Lord, they have succumbed to 
them; nay, more, treacherous to their highest and best interests, they have 
cherished and fostered them. Bold as they may have been elsewhere, they 
proved themselves too craven-hearted to assault these internal enemies, or to 
chase them away from the field of the heart. It is a lamentable fact, never- 
theless a fact, that some of earth’s greatest heroes have been the basest moral 
cowards. As the reward of their victories, they have been adorned with robes 
of office; their breasts have been decked with stars, and made to flash with 
gems. And well they might; for beneath that glittering robe was a heart 
stained with foulest blots and infamous crimes. The gems, in many cases. 
were all outside. Not asingle star of virtue studded the heart, or beautified 
the soul. Within, like their own field of carnage, was full of dead men’s 
bones, moral putrefaction and death. — Roberts. 


10—15. (10) to fight against it, this injunction does not refer to exterm. 
of the Canaanites, but to subsequent battles and sieges. proclaim peace,’ 
make offers of peace; Mos. does not encourage wars of offense. (11) tribu- 
taries, acknowledge their supremacy by regular payments in money or in 
kind. (12) besiege, cities being walled, a regular process of attack was nec. 
essary. (13) male, comp. mod. law of war, only those put to death who are 
found under arms, 

Mercy and wrath. —I. Offered mercy precedes the execution of wrath. 1. 
_A city besieged; 2. Summons to surrender; city not to fall by a sudden sur- 
prise, or unwarned; 3. Offer of peace. II. Condign punishment follows 
rejected mercy. Such rebels, if permitted to escape, would raise the standard 
of revolt elsewhere, and strengthen the resistance of other towns. Learn —1. 
The Gospel a message of reconciliation; 2. The Gospel accepted brings peace; 
3. The Gospel rejected declares the eternal ruin of the rejecter. 

Peace. — When Alexander besieged a city, he sent an herald into it with 
burning torch in hand, to proclaim that if any man would repair and submit 
to him while the torch was burning, he should be saved; otherwise they 
might expect nothing but fire and sword. Tamerlane, when he came against 
any place, first hung out a white flag of grace, then a red, and lastly a black 
flag, to show that now there was no hope of mercy.— Trapp. Acknowledg- 
ment of mercies. — Let not the blessings we receive daily from God make us 


B. ©. 1451. 
that particular vir- 
tue whereby a man 
contemns dangers, 
and undauntedly 
sets upon some 
daring undertak- 
ing.’”’— Limborch. 


exemptions 
from war 


a Ne. xii. 27; Ps. 


xxx. title. 
“ Cowards die 
many times he- 


fore their death ; 
the valiant never 
taste of death but 


once Of all the 
wonders that I yet 
have heard, it 


seems to me most 
strange that man 
should fear; see- 
ing that death, a 
necessary end, will 
come when it will 
come.” 


“A cowara a 
most devout cow- 
ard: religious in 
it ’’—Shakespeare. 


Courage to think 
is infinitely more 
rare than courage 
to act. 


on laying 
siege to 
a city 


b Nu, xxi. 21-24, 


¢ “* The Jewish law 
proviges a hardy 
ody of 600,000 yeo- 
manry; these suf- 
ficed to secure the 
eouutry against 
foreign violence; 
but as they did not 
constitute a sepa- 
rate soldier class, 
the arrangement 
prevented desire to 
engage in offensive 
wars.”’— Graves. 


‘ The wars of Is- 
rael were wars of 
God Their ene- 


not to value, or not praise Him, because they be common: let us not forget to) 
praise Him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we have met with since we' 


mies were His. He 
gave public notice 
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by these laws, 
what the nations 
were to expect if 
they fought 
against Him. And 
by such fearful 
warnings as these 
He deterred the 
nations fr. attack- 
ing His people, and 
promoted the 
maintenance of 
pong ik? r ds- 


no peace with 
the Canaanites 


a Ex. xxxiv. 11-37. 


Who can find a 
fruit tree being cut 
down to help a 
man over a brook- 
let, when the 
meanest gate-post 
would have done 
just as well? Yet 
men liein the dust, 
when they could 
exert most bene- 
ficial influence 
upon society. 
**Aim high, for he 
who aimeth at the 


met together. What would a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers, and 
meadows, and flowers, and fountains, that we have met with since we met 
together! I have been told that if a man that was born blind could obtain 
to have his sight for but only one hour, during his whole life, and should, at: 
the first opening of his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in its full 
glory, either at the rising or setting of it, he would be so transported and 
amazed, and so admire the glory of it, that he would not willingly turn his. 
eyes from that first ravishing object, to behold all the other various beauties 
this world could present to him. And this, and many other like blessings, we 
enjoy daily ; and for most of them, because they be so common, most men 
forget to pay their praises ; but let not us, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing 
to Him that made the sun, and us, and still protects us, and gives us flowers, 
and showers, and meat, and content. — Walton. 


16—20. (16) these people, Mos. speaks of them as close at hand ; just across 
the Jordan. nothing that breatheth, in this case they were special execu- 
tors of Div. judgment. (18) teach you not, this the second reason for the 
entire destruction of the nations. Their influence would have put God’s peo- 
ple in too great moral danger.* (19) destroy the trees, wh. would be needed 
for fuel, and for military engines. They were not to injure fruit trees. 
for .. siege, R. V., ‘‘ foris the tree of the field man, that it should be besieged. 
of thee?” 

A war of extermination. —I. Observe the limits of this extermination. 
Certain nations who had filled the measure of their iniquity. II. Observe the 
reason of this extermination. Lest they should corrupt a too indulgent victor. 
Important that the true religion should have no taint of idolatry. Learn — 
1. War against sin, one of extermination ; 2. One evil habit spared may infect 
the whole character. 

Cutting down fruit trees. — The Mahommedans to this day observe this law, 
and a curious story is related of the Arabian prophet, that when on one occa- 
sion in the siege of a fortress, prolonged by the access of the besieged durin 
the night to the date palms outside its walls, he ordered some of his persona 
followers secretly to cut down these palm trees, his soldiers next morning 


3ky shoots higher 
far than he who 
means a tree.’ — 
Wolfendale. 


found dead 
b Ma. xxvii. 24. 


“The place where 
the remem 


brance of blood is,|{ductive, waste situation. 


remonstrated, so that Mahommed had to invent a special commission for the 
work, which, however, he never afterwards repeated. — Temperance Com. 
Planting trees for posterity. — A very poor and aged man, busied in plant- 
ing and grafting an apple tree, was rudely interrupted by the interrogation, 
‘Why do you plant trees, who cannot hope to eat the fruit of them?” He 
raised himself up, and leaning upon his spade, replied, ‘‘Some one planted 
trees before I was born, and I have eaten the fruit; I now plant for others 
that the memorial of my gratitude may exist when I am dead and gone.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—6. (1) who . . slain, in such case the assumption of premeditated mur- 
der was made, and the whole district lay under charge of it, until symbolical 
expiation was made. (2) elders . . judges, special commissioners. meas- 
ure . . cities, from position of the slain to find out which city was nearest; 
on it responsibility for cleansing rites would rest. (4) rough valley, unpro- 
(4) eared, ploughed. (6) washed their hands, 


is not suited forjancient act signifying innocence, repudiating connec. w. the crime.é 


cultivation an 
joy, but for sorrow 
and awe, 
penite 
tion 


worth. 


ntial desola-|life will soon be safe. 
ords!Men constitute a family. 
real leaders in society are laden with heavy responsibility. 


Expiating an unknown murder, — Crime is not merely injury against an 


and|individual, it is an assault upon society. If murder pass with impunity, no 


In the human race there is a solidarity of interest. 
Cities have a character as well as persons. The 
Tt is their para- 


‘Death is the por-lmount duty to foster healthy public sentiment; and if this sentiment does not 


tion of every man 
and of every wo- 
man, and our 
beauty so changed, 
that our acquaint- 
ance quickly 
knows us not ; and 
that change min- 
gled with so much 
horror, that they, 
who six hours ago 


penetrate far enough to prevent crime, it should penetrate far enough to 
detect crime. Every man can contribute something to influence public 
morals, and magistrates should lead the way. The minds of men are more 
impressed by deeds than by words, especially by symbolic acts surrounded by 
the sanction of religion. It wasof the first importance that the city elders 
should be beyond any suspicion of connivance with the deed. Therefore they 
must publicly purge themselves by solemn attestation. A valuable heifer was 
to be selected, and the elders were required to decapitate the victim — a pub- 


tended upon us,'lic protest that this would be their own desert if in any degree they had been 


—— 
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accessories to the crime. The natural scene selected for this rite was signi- 
ficant. It was to to be done in a rugged valley given over to barrenness or 
natural desolation ; being an impressive picture of sin’s effect. Accompanying 
this solemn immolation — this appeal of innocence to Heaven — there was the 
most explicit utterance of words; so that the honor of the rulers might shine 
out clear and bright. Magisterial authority is founded upon public regard. 
It was, moreover, a representative act. Every citizen spoke through these 
elders. — Pul. Com. 


7—9. (7) they . . answer, in the symbolic service, and, as representing 
the people, shall deny all participation ; note similar method in English his- 
tory.* (8) blood . . forgiven, life would be recognized as sacred, but they 
would not be held responsible. 

Found dead. — The ceremonies observed in such a case intended --I. To 
teach the sacredness of human life. 
slayer. III. To make each regard himself as his brother’s keeper. 
Learn —1. We find men dead morally among us; 2. Have we done 
what we could to prevent the death, or restore to life? 3. Otherwise is not our 
indifference a crime in the sight of God? 

Assassination of the King of Sweden. — When his majesty was informed of 
the assassination of the King of Sweden by Ankerstroem, he made particular 
inquiries of a diplomatic character, conversant with the circumstances, with 
a view to obtain an accurate knowledge of the particulars connected with the 
perpetration of that diabolical act. This gentleman, in giving the relation to 
his majesty, thought it necessary to introduce some cautionary observations 
on the danger of a sovereign exposing his person too incautiously in times 
when the revolutionary rage at France had already extended its contagion to 
all other countries. But here the King cut the speaker short, by saying, 
‘Nay, sir, I must differ from you there ; for if there be any man so desperate 
to devote his own life to the chance of taking away the life of another, no 
precaution is sufficient to prevent him altogether from making the attempt ; 
while a system of constant precaution against such dangers, they being a 
thousand instances to one wholly imaginary, converts the life of a person 
who is so guarded into a sense of perpetual restraint, anxiety, and apprehension. 
No, sir; the best security that a man can have against such dangers, is to act 
openly and boldly asa man. If an attack be made upon him, his best chance 
of escaping is to meet it like a man; but if he should fall under it, why, sir. 
he will fall like a man.” 


10—14. (10) taken. . captive, different situation from that in which 
none were to be saved alive. (11) beautiful woman, female captives often 
became special slaves; Moses suggests wifehood and not concubinage. (12) 
shave . . nails, ‘‘ these were signs of purification, of separation from hea- 
thenism, preparatory to reception among the covenant people of Jehovah.” 


—Pulp. Com. (13) raiment . . off, in order to put on garments of mourn- 
ing. (14) sell. . money, should be treated with humanity and not as mer- 
chandise. 


The conquerer taken captive. —I. This precept may be regarded as a pro 
test against the foul crimes too frequently witnessed in time of war. II. As 
a check to unbridled and suddenly aroused passion. III. As a merciful pro- 
tection for the defenseless captive. IV. As a hint of the general respect in, 
which helpless women should be held. 

An Armenian prince. —The historian Xenophon states that when Cyrus 
had taken captive a young prince of Armenia, together with his beautiful and 
blooming wife, of whom he was remarkably fond, they were brought before 
the tribunal of Cyrus to receive their sentence. The warrior inquired of the 
prince what he would give to be reinstated in his kingdom ; and he replied, 
that he valued his crown and his liberty at a very low rate, but that if the 
noble conqueror would restore his beloved wife to her former dignity and pos- 
sessions, he would willingly pay his life for the purchase. The prisoners were 
dismissed, to enjoy their freedom and former honors ; and each was lavish in 
praises of the conqueror. ‘‘ And you,” said the prince, addressing his wife, 
‘‘ what think you of Cyrus?” ‘‘I did not observe him,” she replied. ‘‘ Not 
observe him !” exclaimed her husband ; “ upon whom, then, was your atten- 
tion fixed?” ‘‘ Upon that dear and generous man,” she replied, ‘‘ who declared 


II. To bring guilt home to the man-|, 
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cannot without 
some regret stay in 
the room alone 
where the body is 
stript of its life and 
honor.”— Bop. 
Taylor. 


the guilt of 
innocent ry 
blood 


a Student’s Hume, 
. 14, 


1 take it that a 
State of prepared- 
ness to meet our 
Lord, or in other 
words, a state of 
Christian watch- 
fulness, consists in 
the faithful and 
conscientious daily 
performance of 
our several duties 
toward God and 
man, in the fear 
and love of God. 


It has been calcu- 
lated that there die 
each day upon this 
earth 91,824 human 
beings, wh. gives 
3,826 hour by hour, 
and 64 every min- 
ute. 


captive 
women 


b See. Le. xiv. 8, 9; 
Nu. vi. 9-18; viil. 7. 


“Compassion is an 
emotion of which 
we ought never to 
be ashamed. 
Graceful, particu- 
larly in youth, is 
the tear of sympa- 
thy and the heart 
that melts at the 
tale of woe. We 
should not permit 
ease and indul- 
gence to contract 
our affections and 
warp us up ina 
selfish enjoy pee 
but we should ac- 
custom ourselves 
to think of the dis- 
tresses of human 
life, of the solitary 
cottage, the dying 
parent, and the 
weeping orphan.”’ 


his readiness to purchase my liberty at the expense of his life.” 


— Blair. 
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the right of 
the firstborn 

a Lu. xiv. 4; Ro. 
ix. 18. 

‘*Every indication 
of God’s will isa 
finger-post to fe- 
licity. Without 
doubt, that each 
man should be the 
husband of one 
wife was the or- 
dination of God.”’ 
— Pulpit Com. 


filial 
disobedience 


‘One parent is 
not enough; nei- 
ther the father 
without the 
mother, nor the 
mother without 
the father. If one 
parent is immod- 
erately angry 
against the child, 
the other parent 
ought to intercede 
for him.’’—Origen. 


“*Children will 
grow up. substan- 
tially what they 
are by nature—and 
only that.” — Mrs. 
Stowe. 


Let not thy table 
exceed the fourth 
part of thy in- 
come; see thy pro- 
vision be solid and 
not far-fetched — 
fuller of substance 
than art; be wisely 
frugal in thy prep- 
aration, and 
freely cheerful in 
thy entertain. 
ment; too much is 
vanity; enough a 
feast. 


capital 
punishment 


bJos. viii. 29; x. 
26, 27. 


ceGal. fii. 13. 


“Don’t let us re- 
joice in punish- 
ment, even when 
the hand of God 
alone inflicts it. 
The best of us are 
but poor wretches 
just saved fr ship- 
wreck ; can we feel 
anything but awe 


15—17. (15) hated, term used sometimes for a less degree of love. Comp. 
Leah and Rachel, two wives of Jacob. Ref. here is to second wife, the first 
being dead. (17) double portion, the right of the firstborn and must not be 
denied through mere partiality. See cases of changed birthright, Jacob, Esau ; 
Ephraim, Manasseh. 

The right of the firstborn. —I. Consider the circumstance implied here. The 
first wife dead: her children living. She is forgotten in anew love. Her 
children slighted. The second wife living and loved. Her children take the 
chief place in the father’s love. II. Consider the Divine rule. The firstborn 
not to lose their place through their mother’s fault, or their father’s new affec- 
tion. Learn — Justice to rule over fatherly caprice. 


18—21. (19) unto. . elders, this only to be done when every paternal 
effort had failed. The testimony of the parents would suffice, but it must be 
of both parents. This public condemn. upheld the authority of the parent, 
but prevented private acts of injustice imperiling life. (20) glutton. . 
drunkard, terms which more fully explain ‘‘ stubborn and rebellious.” (21) 
stone him, treat himas a blasphemer ; parents being regarded as God’s repre- 
sentatives in their children. 

Filial disobedience. —I. Here is a sad picture of a too frequent case. 1. A 
disobedient son ; 2. Sorrow-stricken parents; 3. A disordered home. II. Here 
is the terrible punishment of a great crime. The greatness of the sin marked 
by the nature of the punishment. Learn — Ought we not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of Spirits, and live? God is our father; do we obey 
Him? 

Responsibility of parents. — Plato seeing a child do mischief in the streets, 
went forth and corrected his father for it: that father which does not correct 
his child when he does amiss, is justly corrected for his faults; and it is the 
pattern of God’s judicial proceedings ; as He visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children who imitate them, so He visits the iniquities of the chil- 
dren upon the fathers who countenance and indulgethem. Jacob was account- 
able to Laban for the whole flock ; not a sheep or a lamb was lost or torn but 
it was required at his hands (Gen. xxxi. 39). Thus must family governors be 
accountable to God for every lamh in the field, for every child in the family, 
for every servant in the house. God will one day cry aloud in thine ears, 
husband, father, master, wife, Give an account of thy husbandship, Give an 
account of thy fathership, Give an account of thy mastership. This made 
Joshua undertake for his house as well as for himself (Jos. xxiv. 15). And 
this made David careful of his house as well as his heart, ‘‘ I will walk within 
my house with a perfect heart” (Ps. ci. 2) — Kitchen. forth of a child. — 
What if God should place in your hand a diamond, and tell you to inscribe on 
it a sentence, which should be read at the last day, and shown there as an 
index of your own thoughts and feelings! What care, what caution would 
you exercise in the selection! Now, this is what God has done. He has 
placed before you the mortal minds of your children, more imperishable than 
the diamond, on which you are about to inscribe every day and every hour, 
by your instructions, by your spirit, or by your example, something which 
will remain and be exhibited for or against you at the judgment day.— Payson. 


22—23. (22) hang him, this only done after death, not as means of death. 
(23) remain all night,’ partly bec. of swift decay in hot climate, and con- 
sequent peril to life of others ; partly because spectacle of exposed corpse would 
defile the land ceremonially ; especially the corpse of one guilty of such crime 
as to deserve the accursed fate of hanging.¢ 

The philosophy of punishment. — Alvarez, in his history of China, gives the 
following anecdote of one of its emperors, When riding out one day, the 
emperor met a procession conducting some malefactors to punishment. His 
majesty stopped and inquired what was the matter? On being informed he 
immediately burst into a flood of tears. The courtiers in attendance 
endeavored to comfort his majesty, and one among them addressed him in 
these words: ‘‘Sire, in a commonwealth there must be chastisement — it 
cannot be avoided; so have the former kings, your predecessors, commanded 
it to be ; so have the laws ordained it; so doth the government of the State 
require it.” The emperor replied, ‘‘I weep not to see these men prisoners ; 
nor do I weep to see them chastised. I know very well that the good 
without rewards are not encouraged ; that without chastisement the wicked 
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are not restrained ; that correction is as necessary to the government of a B O. 1451. 
kingdom, as bread is for the nourishment and sustenance thereof. But Aa pity wionne 
weep because my time is not so happy as that of old was, when the virtues Of|see a Heb toe 
the princes were such, that they served as a bridle to the people. and when|senger swallowed 


their example was sufficient to restrain a whole kingdom !”— Percy. ne ee 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—4. (1) brother’s, an extensive term, including neighbors, fellow-coun-|strayed 
trymen, and even an enemy, regarded asa fellow-creature.* hide. . thyself,|animals 
so not only refusing help, but also making out thou hadst not seen. (2) ‘ 
seek . . restore, shall care for his property and return it if owner identifies. |” ©*- =*!il. 4 
(4) fall down, 7. e. under its burden. b Ex. xxiii. 5, 

Restoration of lost property.— I. Explain the old law. Property consisted], , 
chiefly of flocks and herds. Fences rudely constructed, etc. II. Apply the Best eye ene 
principle to modern times. Men carry much property with them. Often lose|he who acts from 
it. The finder not to appropriate, but restore it: vs. 4 teaches us that a man|that principle is 
should have regard to the well-being of his neighbor. Learn—1. If men ee men. 
acted on this plan there would be security and good neighborship; 2. Let us bs 
extend “> rule to men’s souls. Is not a man better than a sheep? ne who ae ere 

Ox and ass.—1I am shocked at the thoughtless cruelty of many people, yet Ij!8 2° 8U¢ ng 
did a thing once that has given me Enc teeable earn tases at von mht I tee Lae A 
reproached myself bitterly. As I was riding homeward I saw a wagon|himself a knave. 
standing at a door, with three horses; the two foremost were eating corn|,, Rav honest 
from bags at their noses; but the third had dropped his on the ground andlig Ranected byall 
could not stoop to get any food. However, I rode in absence of mind without|parties. We for- 
assisting him. But when I had got nearly home I remembered what I hadjfive # hundred 
observed in my absence of mind, and felt extremely hurt at my neglect, and things that: SF . 
would have ridden back had I not thought the wagoner might have come out|uttered from con- 
of the house and relieved the horse. A man could not have had a better|t!ction, or in the 
demand for getting off.his horse than for such an act of humanity. It is by See eohaaney es 
absence of mind that we omit many duties.—- R. Cecil. Hazlitt. : 


5. woman .. man,° sex-life as such to be carefully respected and not con-|dress 
fused by exchange of appropriate garments ; woman should be known as 
woman, manasman. There may be reference to practices at heathen temples. 

Things in their places.—I, This applies to costume, for obvious reasons.|c 1 Ti. ii. 9; Tit. fi. 
II. But it applies to manners also. Men to be manly; women womanly. If/4,5; 1Pe. iti. 3,5. 
dress of the opposite sex. not to be assumed, much less their manners and 
duties. 

Blood spots on dress. —It would be strange if at any great assembly, which,|‘‘This a precept 
while it dazzled the young and thoughtless, beguiled the gentler hearts that|®g. boldness and 
beat beneath the embroidery with a placid sensation of luxurious benevolence, eae ag Ay, 
as if by all that they wore in waywardness of beauty, comfort had first been|feminacy in man. 
given to the distressed and aid to the indigent, —it would be strange, if, for whos procs aee. 
a moment, the spirits of Truth and of Error, which walk invisibly among thelthose laws wh 
masks of the earth, would lift the dimness from our erring thoughts, and|God has estab- 
show us how — inasmuch as the sums exhausted by that magnificence would Teer at he Oe 
have given back the failing breath to many an unsheltered outcast on moor|07 of man and of 
and street —they who wear it have literally entered into leo with|man; and renewed 
Death, and dressed themselves in his spoils. Yes; if the veil could be lifted|jand, reinforced in 
from your thoughts, but from your human sight, you would see — the angels Cee ee 
do see —on those gay white dresses of yours strange dark spots and crimson/formation of the 
patterns that you know not of,—spots of the inextinguishable red that al]|Church out of Him, 
the seas cannot wash away ;— yes; and among the pleasant flowers that ae an ne 
crown your fair heads, and glow on your wreathed hair, you would see that|— Wordsworth. — 
one wreath was always twisted that no one thought of — the grass that grows 


on graves.-- Ruskin. 


6—8. (6) tree . . ground, according to habit of bird ; may check for any|birds’ nests 
necessary or wise purpose the increase, but shall not exterminate.? (8) makejand battle- 
om be ileme nt. protection on roof of house, parapet or railing where roofs)ments 
are flat. 

Treatment of birds’ nests.— I. The minuteness of Divine law is here very|. Birds are well 


beautifully illustrated. II. The beneficence of that law also. III. A prohi- Hiperattises 1s 
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B.C. 1451. bition of this kind shows that there is a right and wrong in everything. IV. 
h ne of|Lbe principle of this prohibition admits of wide application. V. Beware of 
Ve rogumteretors the possibility of being merely pedantic in feeling. VI. Kindness to the 

the extirpation of|lower should become still tenderer kindness to the higher.— Parker. 
a species, whether! [¢i/ity of birds.— Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
pe uaa tenes young, by a profusion of caterpillars, small worms, and insects; on these they 
any country be|feed, and thus they contribute to preserve the vegetable world from destruc- 
productive of se-ltion. This is contrary to the commonly received opinion, that birds, particu- 
od eid ~\larly sparrows, do much mischief in destroying the labors of the husbandman. 
; It has been observed that a single pair of sparrows, during the time they are 
feeding their young, will destroy about four thousand caterpillars weekly ! 
They likewise feed their young with butterflies and other winged insects, 
each of which, if not destroyed in this manner, would be productive of several 
hundred caterpillars. Let us not condemn a whole species of animals_ because 
in some instances we have found them troublesome or inconvenient. Of this 
we are sufficiently sensible ; but the uses to which they are subservient in 
the grand economical distribution of nature, we cannot so easily ascertain. 
The great table of nature is spread alike toall, and is amply stored with 
everything necessary for the support of the various families of the earth. It 
is owing to the superior intelligence and industry of man that he is enabled 
to appropriate so large a portion of the best gifts of Providence for his own 
subsistence and comfort; let him not then think it waste that in some 
instances creatures inferior to him in rank are permitted to partake with him, 
nor let him grudge them their scanty pittance ; but considering them only as 
the tasters of his full meal, let him endeavor to imitate their cheerfulness, 
and lift up his heart in grateful effusions to Him ‘‘ who filleth all things 

living with plenteousness.” — Berdick. 


mixtures 9—13. (9) divers seeds, etc.,* ‘this and foll. injunc. seem founded on the 

aversion to mixtures wh. characterize several parts of law of Mos.” Idea of 

mixture prob. felt to be out of harmony with holiness, wh. includes sim- 

Ait, SEI peo singleness. (10) Ox and ass, in addition to above reason, this was 

ased on a oe of humanity ; as the habits of working differed so much 

in these animals, one would only fret the other. (11) woolen .. linen, 

“The Church {s|200ther illustration of perverted and careless habits which had its reflex 

God’s vineyard|influence upon moral life. (12) fringes, Num. xv. 38, 39, badge to help 

Ve hee! And remember God’s commandments. 

xx. 15). It 'must| Zhe moral and the positive in the duties of life.—On this verse (11) we 

not be sown with|remark —I. That it exhibits a ‘‘ positive” duty. Moral laws are of everlast- 

ree tares ©} ese ing obligation ; positive may be temporary and local in their existence. II. 

covers good seed| hat, as the inculcation of a positive duty, the precept of the text was not s0 

of true.”— Words-|binding upon the Jews as those duties which were wholly moral. III. That 

worth. we, who live under the gospel dispensation, are not bound to observe this 

precept at all. We are not under law, but under grace. IV. That while we 

are under no manner of obligation to observe this precept in its literal -mean- 

“These laws werejing, still the moral principle which underlies that meaning, and which it was 

ade PF aM Shed intended to illustrate, is as binding now as ever. It teaches us that we cannot 

reth all mixtures|‘‘ Serve two masters ;” ‘‘thou shalt have no other gods before Me.”— Harley. 

of religion, and| Linsey-woolseys. — The different directions here given may be reduced to one 

Buia tae thajidea, that of genuineness. The houses were to be substantial edifices, not 

minds from being|¢ndangering the lives of others by defective buildings or deficient battlements. 

‘corrupted from/The vineyards were to be sown with pure seed, that the plants might have. a 

eee thatifair chance of growing luxuriantly. The ploughing was not to be done by 

Trapp. : an ox and ass together, for though the oxen are so small in Palestine as to ke 

yokable with an ass, the contrariety in temper and inequality in power wer!d 

prevent good work. Linsey-woolsey was to be avoided as poor stuff com- 

ared with either woollen or linen alone. And finally, the fringes were to 

e made upon their garments, to be at once a finishing and a distinction in 

the clothes of the chosen people. God gave them thusa uniform. The great 

female idea here, consequently, is that God’s people should be distinguished by the 
éhaticter genuineness and honesty of their life-work. — Pul. Com. 


‘Nothing makes a 


woman more es-| 14—21. (18) chastise him, with stripes not exceeding 40. (19) amerce, 
eee by ice op-|to punish by a pecuniary penalty. unto the father, the insult being regarded 
pastity, “ whether|28 Offered to him as head of the family. 


it be that we al-| A valuable dining-table. —It is related that when it was proposed to Eyre at 
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Guildhall that he should stand for sheriff, he would fain have excused him- 
self, as he did not think his income was sufficient ; but he was soon silenced 
by one of the aldermen observing ‘‘ that no citizen could be more capable than 
the man who had openly asserted that he broke his fast every day on a table 
for which he would not take a thousand pounds.” This assertion excited the 
curiosity of the then Lord Mayor and all present, in consequence of which his 
lordship and two of the aldermen, having invited themselves, accompanied 
him home to dinner. On their arrival Mr. Eyre desired his wife to ‘‘ prepare 
the little table, and set some refreshment before the guests.” This she would 
fain have refused, but finding he would take no excuse, she seated herself on 
a low stool, and, spreading a damask napkin over her lap, with a venison 


pasty thereon, Simon exclaimed to the astonished mayor and _ his brethren, h 


‘Behold the table which I would not take a thousand pounds for.”— Cassell’s 
Old and New London. 


22—27. (23) betrothed, engaged to be married. In Jewish law betrothal 
was a virtual marriage, and infidelities during time of betrothal were treated 
as adulteries. (24) eried not,’ it was therefore to be assumed she consented 
to the sin. If she was the victim of violence, the man only died, as the only 
criminal. 

Generous minds will put the best possible construction on human conduct. — 
How generously minded a man may be, he is bound to be true, He cannot 
dissemble facts. He is under obligation to condemn the slightest sin. With 
the evil thing there must be no connivance. But if it be possible, with due 
regard to virtue, to give two interpretations on a deed, fairness to the doer 
requires that we give the interpretation the most favorable and generous. To 
a prisoner at the bar the judge gives the full benefit of any doubt; and equal 
justice should be dealt to men in all our judgments upon them. If there be 
bright spots in their character and deeds, let us fasten our eyes upon these. It 
will do us good. To search out the diseased parts of humanity, and to find 
secret pleasure in contemplating these moral sores, —this will do us harm, As 
we measure our sentiments and judgments out to men, they will measure to 
us again. We may be blind to our own blemishes — we usually are; but 
others will rapidly find them out; and if we are harsh and ungenerous in our 
estimate of men, they will return the treatment, perhaps with compqund 
interest. It is wise, every day, to foster in our breast the charity ‘that 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.”— Davies. 


28—30. (28, 29) A fine for the injury and completion of marriage met this 
case, bec. the damsel not being betrothed, no third person was injured. (80) 
father’s skirt, comp. De. xxvii. 20.4 

Characteristics of woman. — There is beauty in the helplessness of woman. 
The clinging trust which searches for extraneous support is graceful and 
touching. Timidity is the attribute of her sex; but to herself it is not with- 
out its dangers, its inconveniences, and its sufferings. Her first effort at com- 
parative freedom is bitter enough ; for the delicate mind shrinks from every 
unaccustomed contact, and the warm and gushing heart closes itself, like the 
blossom of the sensitive plant, at every approach. Man may at once deter- 
mine his position and assert his place ; woman has hers to seek ; and, alas! I 
fear me that however she may appear to turn a calm brow and a quiet lip to 
the crowd through which she makes her way, that brow throbs and that lip 
quivers to the last ; until, like a wounded bird, she can once more wing her 
way to the tranquil home where the drooping head will be fondly raised, and 
the fluttering heart laid to rest. The dependence of woman in the common 
affairs of life is, nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than necessity. We 
have many and brilliant proofs that where need is, she can be sufficient to 
herself, and play her part in the great drama of existence with credit, if not 
with comfort. The yearnings of her solitary spirit, the outgushings of her 
shrinking sensibility, the cravings of her alienated heart, are indulged only 
in the quiet holiness of her solitude. The world sees not, guesses not the con- 
flict; and in the ignorance of others lies her strength. The secret of her 
weakness is hidden in the depths of her own bosom ; and she moves on, amid 
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ways prize those 
most who are hard- 
est to come at, or, 
that nothing be- 
sides chastity, with 
ita collateral at- 
tendants, truth, 
fidelity, and con- 
stancy, gives the 
man a property in 
the person he 
loves, and conse- 
quently endears 

er to him above 
all things.’’—Addt- 
son. 


adultery, etc. 


a Ex. xx. 14; Pr. 
. 27-29; Le. xx. 
10; Jo. viii. 3-5. 


b Nu. xxxii. 23; Ps. 
xxxiy.. 15-17; 2 Co. 
v. 10; Pr. xv. 3; 2 
Ke xvi.9; 18. if. 


“Tf a sentinel reck- 
lessly leave open a 
portal in the be- 
leaguered city, it 
is treason. To see 
a house on flame, 
and to giveno 
warning, is to be- 
come accountable 
for the destruction 
of a city. So to 
make no resistance 
to the tempter is 
to court his ap 
proach. To go to 
the battle without 
sword, or spear, or 
shield is to invite 
defeat.”” — Pulpit 
om. 


c Ex. xxii 16, 17; 
Ge. xxxiv. 12. 


adGe. xlix. 3, 43 
Ru. iii, 9; Ez. xvi. 
8; 1Co. v. 1. 


“Thou, my love, 
are sweeter far 
than balmy in- 
cense in the purple 
smoke Pure and 
unspotted as the 
cleanly ermine 
ere the hunter sul- 
lies her with his 
pursuit.’’ — Dave- 
nant. 


“In thy fair brow 
there’s such a le- 
gend writ of chas- 
tity, as blinds the 
adult’rous eye; not 
the mountain ice, 
congeal’d to crys- 
tal, is so_ frosty 
chaste as thy vic- 
torious soul, wh, 
conquers man, and 


the heat and the hurry of existence, and with a seal set upon her nature, to 
be broken only by fond and loving hands, or dissolved in the tears of recovered 
home affection. — Bethmont. 


man’s proud ty- 
rant, passion.” — 
‘Dryden. 
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pies CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
illegitimacy, 1—6. (1) enter .. congregation, mutilations which were common to 
etc. heathen practices wholly forbidden ; exclusion a somewhat severe but neces- 


a Ge. xix. 30-38 
Ne. xiii. 1,2. 


b ‘*The Amm and 
Moa. are to be re- 
garded as clans of 
the same _ stock 
rather than as two 
indep. nations. 
8ee 2 Ch xx. 1.” — 
Spk. Com. 


** As God takes no- 
tice of the least 
courtesy showed to 
His people, even 
to a cup of cold 
water, to requite 
it, so He doth of 
the least discour- 
teousy to revenge 
it.” — Trapp. 


treatment of 
Edomites and 
Egyptians 


ec Nu. xx. 18. 
da Ex, xx. 5. 


vs. %. ‘Where 
though thou 
meetedst with 
much hardship, 
yet thou hadst kind 
entertainment at 
first, and after that 
a subsistence, such 
as it was. Our 
Henry VI. is said 
to have been of 
that happy mem- 
ory that he never 
forgot anything 
but injuries. Eli- 
sha, by a noble re- 
venge, bade set 
bread and_ water 
before the Syrians 
that came to sur- 

rise bim.” — 

Trapp. 


Be not stingy of 
kind words and 
pleasing acts, for 
such are fragrant 
ifts, whose~per- 
ume will gladden 
the heart and 
sweeten the life of 
all who hear or 
receive them. 


the soldier’s 
bearing 


e Jos. vi. 10, 18, 19. 


sary penalty. bastard, the Talmud and the rabbins understand this term as 
applicable to offspring of adultery rather than to children born out of wed- 
lock. tenth, the number of indefiniteness; a‘‘roundnumber.” (3) Ammon- 
ite, Moabite, ill. vs. 2. See their incestuous origin.* (4) Another reason for 
their exclusion,’ Nu. xxii. 5, 6. ' 

Benevolence towards God’s ancient people. —I. The duty of benevolence in 
general. 1. It is a duty; 2. It is a duty absolutely indispensable to our 
acceptance with God. II. Our special obligation to exercise it towards God’s 
ancient people. 1. We are more indebted to them than to any other people 
under heaven ; 2. The very blessings which we enjoy were taken from them, 
on purpose that they might be transferred to us; 3. This very transfer of their 
blessings had been made to us for the express purpose that we might dispense 
them to that bereaved people in the hour of their necessity. — Simeon. 

Curious comment on vs. 2. — *‘ Non ingredietur in ecclesiam Domini, he shall 
not enter into the church. The meaning of the phrase is, he shall not marry 
a Jewish woman. But upon this, grossly mistaken, a bastard at this day in 
the church of Rome, without dispensation, cannot take orders; the thing 
haply well enough where ’tis so settled; but that ’tis upon a mistake (the 

lace having no reference to the church) appears plainly by what fol- 
laws at the third verse, ‘An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth generation. Now, you know, 
with the Jews an Ammonite or a Moabite could never be a priest, because 
their priests were born so, not made.” — Selden. 


7, 8. (Y) Edomite, bec. descended fr. Esau twin bro. of Jacob. See, however, 
their unfriendly treatment. Egyptian, later cruelties should not put out the 
memory of former hospitality. (8) third generation,? deprivation, in their 
case for three generations, would suffice to mark their sin; their great grand- 
children may be admitted. 

Lessons from the past. —I. The usual practice of man. To take recent 
injuries as the rule for conduct, rather than old ties and old benefits. One 
small affront often makes men oblivious of much former kindness. II. The 
more merciful divine law. The old relation of Edom ; and the ancient hospi- 
tality of Egypt to be remembered. 

Forgiveness of injuries. — A celebrated tutor in Paris was in the habit of 
relating to his pupils, as they stood in a half circle before him, anecdotes of 
illustrious men, and obtaining their opinions respecting them, rewarding 
those who answered well with tickets of merit. On one of these occasions he 
mentioned to them an anecdote of Marshal Turenne. ‘‘On a fine summer’s 
day,” said he, ‘‘ while the marshal was leaning out of his window, his valet 
entered the room, and approaching his master with a soft step gave him a vio- 
lent blow with his hand. The pain occasioned by it brought the marshal 
instantly round, when he beheld his valet on his knees imploring his forgive- 
ness, saying that he thought it had been George his fellow-servant.” The 
question was then put to each of the scholars, ‘‘ What would you have done 
to the servant had you been in the marshal’s situation?’” A haughty French 
boy, who stood first, said, ‘‘ Done! I would have run him through with my 
sword.” This reply filled the whole school with surprise, and the master sen- 
tenced the buy to the forfeiture of his tickets. After putting the question to 
the other children, and receiving different answers, he came at length 
to a little English girl, about eight years of age. ‘‘ Well my dear, and what 
would you have done on this occasion, supposing you had been Marshal 
Turenne?” She replied with all the sedateness of her nation, ‘‘ I should have 
said, Suppose it had been George, why strike so hard?” The simplicity and 
sweetness of this reply drew smiles of approbation from the whole school, 
and the master awarded the prize and all the forfeitures to this little girl. 


9—14. (9) host, army. wicked thing, e. g. theft, violence, licentiousness, 
and all the excesses common to life in camps.‘ (10-14) These vss. contain 
sanitary regulations to secure cleanliness of person and habit. (18) upon thy 
weapon, with, or besides thy weapon. 
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The soldier’s bearing (vs. 9.)—I. The nature of this injunction. The true 
soldier of Israel to be honorable, self-controlled, chivalrous. II. The reason 
of it. That Israel might be respected for character as well as courage. That 
4 their virtues and successes God — their lawgiver — might be honored. 1II. 
The application of it. Character of soldiers of Christ. Right methods for 
lawful ends. 

“ Very many years ago— more than thirty years ago—I was driving down 
through Hertfordshire with the old Duke of Wellington in his carriage. It 
was a beautiful summer evening, the sun was shining, and everything looked 
flourishing and joyous. He was very silent for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time he said to me, ‘I will tell you what I have 
been thinking about.’ I said, ‘ Pray do.’ He said, ‘I have been contemplat- 
ing this beautiful country, and I have been thinking what a curse war is.’ 
‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘I had to take military possession of this district, I should 
have to lay low every beautiful thing which you see here. Take my word for 
it, said that old veteran, the ‘ hero of a hundred fights,’ ‘ take my word for it, 
if you had seen but one day of war, you would pray to Almighty God that 
you might never see such a thing again.’” — Ld. Shaftesbury. 


15—16. (15) eseaped: . . master, ‘on Israelitish ground escaped slave 
was free;” here manifest intention of law to favor any one seeking freedom 
and not simply trying to run away from justice. 

Granville Sharp.— This distinguished philosopher, and friend to the liberties 
of mankind, first became known to the public in the case of a poor and 
friendless negro of the name of Somerset. This person ‘had been brought 
from the West Indies to England by a master, whose name we would, if in 
our power, gladly hand down to the execration of posterity; and falling into 
bad health was abandoned by him as a useless article of property, and turned 
into the streets either to die or to gain a miserable support by precarious 
charity. In this destitute state, almost, it is said, on the point of expiring on 
the pavement of one of the public streets of London, Mr. Sharp chanced to 
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“Cannon and fire- 
arms are crueland 
damnable ma- 
chines; I believe 
them to have been 
the direct sugges— 
tion of the devil. 
Against the flying 
ball no valor avails; 
the soldier is dea 

ere he sees the 
means of his de- 
styuction. If 
Adam had seen in 
a_ vision the horri- 
ble instruments his 
children were ,to 
invent, he would 
have died of 
grief.” — Luther. 


the runaway 
slave 


a18. xxx. 11-18, 
15; Ex, xxii. 21. 


St. Baron, before 
his conversion to 
hristianity, 
eaused one of his 
slaves to be se— 


see him. He instantly had the poor creature removed to St. Bartholomew’s|verely beaten and 


Hospital, attended to his wants, and ina short time had the happiness to see 
him restored to health. Mr. Sharp now clothed him, and procured him com- 
fortable employment in theservice of a lady. Two years had elapsed, and 


then sold. After 
his conversion he 
eould not rest till 
he had induced 


the story and name of the poor negro had almost escaped the memory of his|this slave to cause 


benefactor, when Mr. Sharp received a letter from a person, signing himself| here 
Somerset, confined in the Poultry Compter, entreating his interference to save|constantly 


his imprisonment, 
e deplored 
his 


him from a greater calamity even than the death from which he had before|¢time against his 


rescued him. Mr. Sharp instantly went to the prison, and found the negro, 
who in sickness and misery had been discarded by his master, sent to prison 
as arunaway slave The excellent patriot went immediately to the Lord 
Mayor, Nash, who caused the parties to be brought before him; when, after 
along hearing, the upright magistrate decided that the master had no prop- 
erty in the person of the negro in this country, and gave the negro his liberty. 
The master instantly collared him in the presence of Mr. Sharp and the Lord 
Mayor. and insisted on his right to keep him as his property. Mr. Sharp now 


claimed the protection of the superior tribunals; caused the master to be|powers. 


arrested, and exhibited articles of the peace against him for an assault and 
battery. 


human and Chris— 
tian brother. 


Slavery is that 
which cramps 
powers: The 
worst slavery is 
that wh. cramps 
the n oblest 
Worse, 
therefore, than 
he who manacles 


After various legal proceedings supported by him with the most|the hands and feet 


undaunted spirit, the twelve judges unanimously concurred in opinion thatjis he who puts 


the master had acted criminally. Thus did Mr. Sharp emancipate forever the 
race of blacks from a state of slavery while on British ground. 
the heroes and sages of British glory,” says an eminent review, “‘we can 
think of few whom we should feel a greater glow of honest pride in claiming 
as an ancestor than the man to whom we owe our power of repeating with 
truth,— 
‘“« Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 


17, 18. The unnatural crimes here mentioned were connected with idola- 
trous worship, ceremonies. and feasts, esp. those of Ashtaroth or Astarte. 
(18) dog, throughout Scripture treated as evil,! an object of contempt and 
dislike. 

One bosom sin.—One bosom sin, determinately retained, will harden the 


fetters on the 
mind, and pre- 


““Among}tends to demand 


that men_ shall 
think and believe 
and feel thus and 
thus, because 
others so believed, 
and thought, and 
felt before. 


whoredom 


61S. xxiv, 14; 28. 
iit 82 ix: 8s Ph iite 
2; Re. xxii. 15. 
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heart, stupefy the conscience, darken the mind, and damn the man! It wilf 
eg taoaberhate tive resist and overcome inward monitions; it will frustrate and render nugatory 


word dog is figura-|all influences from without. 


‘‘ Herod feared John” because he was a good 


tive (cf. Re, xxli.Janda holy man. He heard him and was touched; ‘‘he heard him often and 


15). and eqnivalen 


to the ‘‘sodomite ”’ 


of vs. 17. 


usury 


a Ps. xv. 5. 


b Lat. usura, fr. 
uti, usus, to use. 


“Get all you can 


heard him gladly,” and “did many things” in consequence; but there was 
one thing he would not do— he would not put away Herodias. And she—— 
his bosom sin personified and embodied — led him at last to send an execu- 
tioner to behead John in prison.— T. Binney. 


19, 20. See on Ex. xxii. 25 ; Le. xxv. 36, 87.* (19) usury,’ formerly interest on 
loans, now applied to exorbitant interest, or beyond legal rate. his injunc- 
tion prevented breaking up of kindly relations among Jews themselves. Jews 
have become the great money-lenders of the world. 

-The blessing of God (vs. 20). —I. The extent of the Divine blessing, ‘‘ allt 
that thou settest thine hand to,” 7, e. war, social, domestic, religious life. 
II. Condition of the Divine blessing — obedience. III. Nature of it. Favor 
of God, providing for national and personal prosperity. What is life with- 
out the blessing of God? 


without “hurting) Usurers are full of care. —The men of most credit in our time are the usur- 
wr soul, yourlers, for they credit most men; and though their greatest study be security, 
ene or. Save yet it is usually their fortune to be fullest of care. Time is precious to them ; 


all you can, cutting 
off every needless 
expense. Give all 
youcan. Be glad 
to give and ready 
to distribute; 
laying up instore 
for yourselves a 
good foundation 
against the time 
to come, that ye 
may attain eternal 
life.”"—J. Wesley. 


vows 


e Ec. v. 4, 5; Ac. 
vy. 1-4; Ps. Ixvi. 13, 
14. 


‘*When you have 
promised to do any 
good office, the 


right of the thingjsudden joy. Now, this is not wrong. Still there is something better. 


romised hath, 
efore the God of 
Truth, passed over 
fron you 


t o|create for us a new obligation, 
another; you willlbut it is better not to accumulate a debt. 


for they think a day broke to them is worth a brokage from their creditor. 
Yet this they find by use, that as they have much profit by putting out, so 
must they have much care to get it in. For debtors are of Themistocles’ 
mind, and take not so much care how to repay all, as how they may not pay 
at all, their creditors, and make this their first resolution how they make no 
resolution at all. I envy not therefore the usurer’s gains, but considering 
they (as merchant-adventurers) send abroad their estates in uncertain vessels, 
sometimes into the bankrupt rivers of prodigality and unthriftiness, some- 
times into the seas of casualties and misfortunes, that many times their prin- 
cipal comes short home, I think with myself, let them gain much by the 
adventure that adventure so much to gain. I will make this use of those 
uses, as to claim no interest in their gains, nor to owe anything to any man 
but love. If I lend where need is, and receive my principal again, I will 
account that my principal gain, and think my courtesy but a commanded 
charity. — Warwick. 


21—23. See on Num. xxx. 2. They were not compelled to make vows, but 
it was open to any one to make them in token of their gratitude and 
devotion.¢ 

The place of vows. — It is not obligatory to make vows; it is obligatory to 
fulfill them. I. Vows imply special acts of kindness on the part of God. 
When surrounding events seemed most adverse to our interests, in answer to 
prayer, sudden deliverance has come. A precious life was in jeopardy ; 
human help was unavailing; but God graciously interposed, and midnight 
suddenly became a summer noon. II. Vows imply, on our part, defective 
piety. Vows are made under the influence of excessive fear or from.an influx of 
It is 
better to be always in a frame of trustful feeling, so that we may welcome 
whatever God ordains, and realize that what God does is best. III. Vows. 
Having made a debt, we are bound to pay it; 
But having framed a religious vow, 


Sblized to stand to|truth requires that it should be scrupulously kept. To violate a vow would 
your word, though|injure our own soul’s life.’”— Pulpit Com. 


it may be to your 
own prejudice.” — 
Venn. 


travelers’ 
refreshment 


d Ma. xii. 1; Mk 


Heathen vows. -— Vows are very common in Samoa ; horses, canoes, land, 
etc., were promised to the gods or their high priests, on condition of recovery 
from sickness. The same sort of thing is carried on still to a great extent. 
If a child is sick, his ungodly father may vow amendment, and attention to 
the Word of God, on condition that the son recovers. In some cases the con- 
ditional amendment ends in real conversion ; but in most instances perhaps 


the party soon returns, like ‘‘ the sow that was washed, to her wallowing in 
mire.” — Turner. 


24, 25.7 This permission was necess. for the accommodation of travelers, for 
whom no inns were provided. So abundant was the produce of Palestine 
that all a person could eat while passing thro’ a vineyard or cornfield would 


di. 23; Lu. vi. 1. |be utterly insignificant. 
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Refreshment for travelers.— Things to be remembered. I. Travelers would 
be few along vineyard and field paths. II. Walking as they ate they would 
pluck but little. III. They were to carry none away. Present need only 

rovided for. IV. This law, designed for the land of Israel, is not in force 

ere. To pluck the fruit of another is, with us, theft, since proper places for 
refreshment are provided. 

An Indian custom.— In Eastern countries there is a custom which seems to 

resent an apt illustration of the above texts. A lady who was on a journey 
in India relates that one day she rested in her palanquin beneath the shade of 
some wat laie| banyan trees, while her bearers kindled a fire, and her serv- 
ant commenced his cooking preparations. Close by them was a garden of 
gourds, and other Indian vegetables, and the lady was surprised at seeing her 
servant coolly walk into this garden, and commence gathering first of one 
kind of vegetable, then of another, till his hands were full, when he went 
towards the fire and began cutting them up. On this his mistress called him, 
and told him not to forget to pay for all he had taken from the garden, when 
the owners should come, which they would most certainly at the time of 
watering the plants. The man smiled, and said that they would not require 
payment. Then the lady tried to explain that it was stealing to take the pr«-p- 
erty of another without payment. He smiled again, and with a most truth- 
ful expression replied in his broken English, ‘‘ That no stealing, ma’am ; that 
one custom in my country. Traveling this way, take what we want, but no 
carry away.” The men belonging to the garden soon after appearing, the 
servant told them, in his native tongue, how his mistress accused him of 
stealing, on which they all seemed much amused. This had evidently been 
the habit of their country from time immemorial, and they had no desire or 
thought of change, but were contented in all things as their fathers had done 
before them. The verses already quoted, with some othersin New Testament, 
coming to the traveler’s mind, she felt assured that this was a very ancient 
custom, not only in India but also in the Holy Land, the land of the Bible. 
Tn Matt. xii. 1, Mark. ii. 23, and Luke vi.1, it is recorded that the disciples passed 
through the cornfields, plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them 

in their hands. Our Lord did not rebuke them; they might eat, but not 
tarry away.— Bibl. Treas. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—4. (1) bill . . divoreement,- low moral procedure, implying man’s 
authority and right as against woman, but broken down by the force of our 
Lord’s comment? ; the writing of a bill made the reason specific and doubt- 
less altogether prevented much of the barbarous practice grounded in insuf. 
ficient or improper cause. (4) land.. sin, words which show the result of 
loose conceptions and practice as related to marriage. 

A Jewish writing of divorcement.— The following common form of sucha 
writing illustrates the above. See Maimonides and Lightfoot. ‘‘ On the day 
of the week A., in the month B., in the year C., from the beginning of the 
world, according to the common computation in the province of D., I, N., the 
son of N., by whatever name I am called, of the city E., with entire consent 
of mind, and without any compulsion, have divorced, dismissed, and expelled 
thee —thee, I say, the daughter of M., by whatever name thou art 
called, of the city E,, who wast heretofore my wife; but now I have dismissed 


B. 0. 1451. 


The vines are so 
productive in Pal- 
estine, when prop- 
er] cultivated, 
and the vineyards 
so unprotected, 
that a hungr 

passenger may fill 
bimself and no one 
be a bit the poorer. 
Or he may enter 
the field of stand- 
ing corn and make 
what use he can of 


his hands. In 
other words the 
hungry was re- 


garded as having a 
right to satisfy the 
cravings of nature 
aid to pass on. 
And when it was 
placed on the 
statute book as a 
right, itisaved the 
poor man’s self- 
respect and never 
interfered with his 
personal freedom. 
This *“* poor-law”’ 
gives man his 
need without 
asking him to 
surrender his 
liberty. — Pulp. 
Com. 


‘That man is not 
poor who has the 
use of things 


necessary.’’- Horne 


divorcement 


a‘‘It appears that 
the practice of 
divorces was at this 
early period very 
prevalent amongst 
the Is., who had in 
all probab. become 
familiar with it in 
Egypt.”— Lane. 


thee —thee, I say M., the daughter of M., by whatever name thou art called, 
of the city E., so as to be free, and at thine own disposal, to marry whomso- 
ever thou pleasest, without hindrance from any one, from this day forever. 
Thou art therefore free for any man. Let this be thy bill of divorce from 
me, a writing of separation and expulsion according to the law of Moses and 
Israel. 

““Reuben son of Jacob. Witness. 

‘Eliezer, son of Gilead. Witness.” 


b Mat. v. 81 
xix 8-9. La 


5. free . . one year, this exemption helped to attach sanctity to the mar-|the newly 
riage-tie, and to impress on the people that its duties must not readily be|married 
evaded. The honorable observance of marriage duty lies at the foundation of/exempt from 


family and social] morals. ‘ 
The rival claims of home and country.—I. From this rule it is clearly 
aimplied that a man should be a good patriot and citizen, and, if needs be, 


war 
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“* God in His law 
is tender-hearted 
towards women, 
although in the 
same code He 
severe against 
their sins’’’— Bp. 
Wordsworth. 


‘““ Who would not 
bleed with trans- 
ports for his coun- 
ry, tear every 
tender passion 
from his_ heart, 
and greatly die to 
make a_ people 
happy?”—Thom- 
son. 


“What pity is it 
that oe can die but 
once to serve our 
country.’’ — Addi- 
gon. 


pledges 


a‘“The upper 
stone being con- 
cave, covers the 
nether like a lid; 
and it has a small 
aperture tirough 
which the corn is 
poured, xs well as 
a handle by wh. it 


is turned.’’ — Crit. 
Com, 

b Ja. ii. 5-8; Pr. 
xix. 17 

man- 

stealing 

ec Ge. xxxvii. 28; 
xliv. 16 

“We further rep- 
robate, by our 


Apostolic author- 
ity, all the above 
offenses (traffic in 
slaves and holding 
them in slavery) as 
utterly unworthy 
of the Christian 
name.” — Pope 
Greyory XVI 

** Jove fixe it cer- 
tain, that whatever 
day makes man a 
slave, takes half 
his worth away.” 
— Pope. 


leprosy 


d ‘Leprosy was 
the aymbol of sin, 
most often the 
theocratic punish- 
ment, the penalty 
for sins committed 
against the theoc- 
racy asin case of 
Miriam, of Gehazi, 
of Uzziah.”’— 
Trench. 


contend for national liberty. II. It is also clear that the duties of the patriot 
must, upon occasions and within certain limits, be superseded by those of the 
husband. Apply—1. To those who sacrifice the claims of home to public 
engagements ; 2. To those who unreasonably neglect public duty for the sake 
of domestic comfort. ’ 

Spartan patriotism.—A Laceedemonian mother had five sons in a battle 
that was fought near Sparta, and seeing a soldier that had left the scene of 
action, eagerly inquired of him how affairs went on. ‘‘ All your five sons are 
slain,” said he. ‘ Unhappy wretch!” replied the woman ; ‘‘ I ask thee not of 
what concerns my children, but of what concerns my country.” ‘‘ As to that, 
all is well,” said the soldier.” ‘‘Then,” said she, ‘‘let them mourn that 
are miserable. My country is prosperous, and I am happy.” American 
patriotism.— A poor soldier came down from Indiana to West Virginia in 
the early part of the war, and, alas! too soon lay bleeding at the root of a 
tree in the midst of the battle. His comrade bowed over him to give hima 
drink from his canteen. He pronounced the name of mother and of Jesus. 
with fast-failing breath, and when a squadron of cavalry dashed past, 
bearing the dear old banner, pushed his comrade away faintly screaming, 
‘* Follow that flag !” choosing to die alone that it might not fall. Heroic boy ! 
well did he illustrate the spirit which animated that host, a million strong, 
which saved the nation.— Foss. 


6. millstones . . pledge, stone, either upper or lower, as security ; hand- 
mill of the east, with which grain is ground for daily consumption; the 
removal of either stone would prevent work. Similarly to take a man’s tools. 
prevented his working so as to pay his debts. For precept in the same spirit, 
see Ex, xxii. 25, 26. 

The millstone secure.— Here was another right of the housewife. No 
legal distraint could reach the little mill which ground the corn at home and 
kept the wolf from the door. Thus in her sorrows and in her joys God stood 
her Friend, and insisted on her rights. A similar shield should be thrown 
over her still. Itis by securing her in her rights at home that woman’s cause 
shall be advanced. She is intended to be a queen in the household. Every- 
thing that makes her position there more secure, everything that makes the 
home sacred, is in the interests of public weal.— Pulpit Com. 

7. stealing . . brethren, expressive phrase implying that such wicked- 
ness was known to the lawgiver, Ex. xxi. 16. thief. . die, one of the capi- 
tal crimes ; punishment intended to protect human freedom. 

The origin of the slave trade. — It will tosome appear singular that the slave 
trade should have originated in an act of humanity; yet such was the fact, 
and exhibits an instance of one of the best and most humane men being guilty 
of cruelty, when his mind was under the influence of prejudice. Barthelemi 
de las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, in Peru, witnessing the dreadful! cruelty 
of the Spaniards to the Indians, exerted all his eloquence to prevent it. He 
returned to Spain, and, pleading the cause of the Indians before Emperor 
Charles V. in person, suggested that their place as laborers might be supplied 
by negroes from Africa, who were then considered as beings under the pro- 
scription of their Maker, and fit only for beasts of burden. The emperor, 
overcome by his forcible representations, made several regulations in favor of 
the Indians; but it was not until the slavery of the African negroes was sub- 
stituted, that the American Indians were freed from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards. — Percy. 


8, 9. (8) plague, used in general sense of disease, here with allusion to the 
contagiousness of leprosy.? Fullregulations given Lev. xiii., xiv. (9) Miriam, 
sister of Mos., Nu. xii. 10, a special warning against disobedience. 

The voices of the past.—1. We are often exhorted to remember ; and are 
told that these things happened to us as examples. ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 
etc. II. Obedience to this rule will convert past history into a storehouse of 
instruction, warning, and encouragement. III. Our own past should not be 
voiceless. IV. That event of the past in which we are most interested is the 
death of Christ. What does it teach us? 

Leprosy symbolic. —God has intended the material world to be a school- 
house, and every event a vehicle of moral instruction. The sick chamber may 
become an audience-room, where lessons of heavenly wisdom are conveyed by 


| 
| 
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the Spirit of truth. Leprosy was singled out by God to be a visible picture of 
sin ; so that *‘ out of the eater there might come forth meat.” Out of seeming 
evil, good can be distilled. As a healed man will cheerfully recompense the 
physician for his pains, so God required the restored leper to express his grati-|Leprosy. By 
tude in the form of animal sacrifice. His gratitude could not be expressed in|°thers’ faults wise 
empty words. He was not permitted to bring that ‘‘ which cost him nothing.”|own. “Therefore,” 
In the slaughter of the devoted victim, the grateful man would confess that|says Bp Hall, 
he himself had deserved to die, and that God had permitted a substitute — If|"" re er some 
the man were fully penitent, the sight of the dying substitute would vividly ie Prencher's 
impress his heart with a sense of God’s mercy. In every. arrangement which|Com. 

God made, the good of man was sought. The method will often seem strange 
to our dim vision, but respecting the beneficent end there can be no question. 
— Pulpit, Com. 


10—13. (10) go. . house, humiliate him by seeing his poverty.* pledge»|lending 
article to be held until repayment of a loan. The creditor would decide 
whether the pledge offered was adequate. (12. 13) These vss. assume that the 
poor man bed nothing to offer in pledge but the garment he wore by day, and|q “Or perha 
used as coverlet by night. righteousness, right, acceptable conduct, mani-|there is sone little 
festing proper charity aud consideration. ops ae ope 

The influence of poverty. — Alone in the garret of a dilapidated house,|ne reserves to con- 
within a wretched room, stretched on a pallet of straw, covered only by some|sele his misery 
scanty filthy rags, with no fire in the empty chimney, and the winter wind|®h, he would not 
blowing in cold and fitful gusts through the broken, battered window, an old|from whom he im- 
woman lay, feeble, wasted, gray. She had passed the eleventh hour: thelplores aid to see, 
hand was creeping on to the twelfth. It was important to turn to the best|lpst oe 
account the few remaining sands of life; soI spoke to her of her soul, and eicage: and Sieber, 
told her of a Saviour, urging her to prepare for that other world on whoselif denied, refuse 
awful border her spirit was hovering. She looked; she stared ; and, raising merely: or by oe 
herself on her elbow, with chattering teeth and ravenous look exclaimed, ‘‘1\i8 req" relic em- 
am cold and hungry!” Promising help, I at the same time warned her that|bitter his dis- 
there was something worse than cold or hunger; whereupon, stretching out|tress.”"—Graves. 
a naked and skinny arm, with an answer, which, if it did not satisfy the 
reason, touched the feelings, she said, ‘‘If you were as cold and as hungry as 
Iam, you could think of nothing else.” — Guthrie. 


14—18. (14) hired servant, see on Lev., xix. 18. (15) his day, etc.,° atijustice 
close of each day : short terms of payment, are neces. for manual laborers,| | 
who are usually dependent on day’s wage for day’s food.« (16) own sin, Crea nee cat 
injunction intended to regulate decisions of earthly judges. God may Visitleyery day. No 
sins of fathers on childr., but earthly rulers must not try to do so.? (17)jone works after 
pervert, turn aside, see Ex. xxii. 21, 22; xxiii. 9. widow’s raiment, this te sun Bo domes 
with case of stranger and fatherless, indicating great consideration for the| Jamieson. ; 
oor. : 
af The memorable deliverance. —I. The deliverance obtained. They were|¢Je,xxil. 13; Mal. 
redeemed from Egypt. So Christ delivers us from —1. The curse of thelaw;|i3'99/ Ja y.4. 
2. The bondage of sin; 3. The tyranny of Satan; 4. The evils of the world. 5 
Il. The deliverer described. Redemption — 1. Originally proceeds from the|4 hg ae 6; Ez. 
mercy and love of God; 2. Is meritoriously procured by Christ ; 8. Is person-|*"" *°- 
ally realized by the power of the Holy Ghost, II. The remembrance 
enjoined —— 1. Grateful ; 2. Affectionate ; 3. Obedient ; 4. Perpetual. Ek ie 
A Swedish youth. — A gentleman of Sweden was condemned to suffer death. |r, Grate 
as a punishment for certain offenses committed by him in the discharge of anjemploy more than 
important public office, which he had filled fora number of years with an eaaeen parts Ke 
integrity that had never before undergone either suspicion or impeachment. tana ran a cutee 
His son, a youth about eighteen years of age, was no sooner apprised of thelthose who are not 
affecting situation to which his father was reduced, than he flew to the judgejobliged to lahor, 
who had pronounced the fatal decree, and, throwing himself at his feet, prayed|pY the con lapped 
that he might be allowed to suffer in the room of a father whom he loved, and|pormn, they are 
whose loss he thought it was impossible for him to survive. The magistrate/more miserable 
was amazed at this extraordinary procedure in the son, and would hardly be|than the zea 1, Of 
persuaded that he was sincere in it. Being at length satisfied, however, that};;ey indulge them- 
the young man actually wished to save his father’s life at the expense oflseives jn that 
his own, he wrote an account of the whole affair to the king ; and his majesty A pcp ole woe 
immediately sent orders to grant a free pardon to the father, and to confer a|Waye) Meee Oy oo 
title of honor on his son. The last mark of royal favor, however, the youth|— Addison. 
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“* Some relaxation 
is necessary 


tojand disinterested. 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxv. 1—3. 


begged leave with all humility to decline ; and the motive for the refusal of it 
was not less noble than the conduct by which he had deserved it was generous 
‘©Of what avail,” exclaimed he, ‘‘could the most exalted 


people of every|title be to me, humbled as my family already is in the dust? Alas! would it 


degree; the head 
that thinks,and the 
hand that labors 


not serve but as a monument to perpetuate in the minds of my countrymen the 
remembrance of an unhappy father’s shame!” His majesty, the king of 


must have some|Sweden, actually shed tears when this magnanimous speech was reported to 


little time to re- 
cruit their dimin- 
ished powers.” — 
the portion 

of the friend- 
less poor 


aRu. ii. 14-16. 


bLe. xix. 9; De. 
Xv. 1033s. xit? 1. 


** Economy is the 
parent of integ- 
rity, of liberty, 
and of ease; and 
the beauteous 
sister of temper- 
ance, of cheerful- 
ness, and health; 
and profuseness is 
acryel and crafty 
demon, that gradu- 
ally involves her 
followers in de- 
pendence and 
dehts; that is, fet- 
ters them with 
‘irons that enter 
into their souls ’”’ 
— Johnson. 


disputes and 
stripes 


him; and, sending for the heroic youth to court, he appointed him to a con- 
fidential office. 


19—22. (19) cuttest . . harvest,’ beautiful provision, this law of glean- 
ings. (20) beatest .. olive, fruit obtained by striking branches with poles. 
(21) gatherest . . grapes, by severing bunches with hook to be caught in 
hands.’ (22) remember, triplestrain of appeal in behalf of poor connected 
with thought of bondage and poverty in Egypt. 

Gleaning a Divine ordinunce.—I. The privilege of gleaning, as accorded to 
the Jews: ‘“‘ freely they had received ” of God, and “ freely they were to give.” 
II. The far higher grounds of this privilege as existing amongstus. Let it be 
recollected from what misery we have been redeemed. And can we find a 
stronger argument than this for liberality to the poor? Learn—1. As glean- 
ers, avail yourselves of your privilege; 2. As proprietors, perform the duty 
that is here enjoined you. — Simeon. 


Scene in a harvest-field. — 


The gleaner follows, and with studious eye 
And bended shoulders traverses the field 

To cull the scattered ear, the perquisite 

By Heaven’s decree assigned to them who need, 
And neither sow nor reap. Ye who have sown, 
And reap so plenteously, and find the grange 
Too narrow to contain the harvest given, 

Be not severe, nor grudge the needy poor 

So small a portion. Scatter many an ear, 

Nor let it grieve you to forget a sheaf, 

And overlook the loss. For He who gave 

Will bounteously reward the purposed wrong 
Done to yourself ; nay, more, will twice repay 
The generous neglect.— Hurdis. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1—8. (1) controversy, dispute arising out of some injury done. justify 
. . righteous, comp. Ex. xxiii. 7. (2) worthy . . beaten, note the idiom, a 
son of beating. lie down, the punish. was inflicted with a rod or scourge on 


c 2 Co. xi. 24. As}the back. Like “the Egyp. bastinado, wh. was applied to the bare back of 


the scourge was 
made of 3 vhongs, 
each stroke was 


reckoned as 3;/of a brother as a slave. 


hence they gave 
13, since if they 
had given 14, they 
would in fact have 
given 42. 


“Yeloversof 
strife, by whose 
name shall I call 
you? I would lI 
might call you 
brethren; but alas, 
this heart of yours 
is not brotherly: I 
would TI might call 
you Christians; but 
alas. you are no 
Christians. Iknow 
not hy what name 
I shall call you; for 
if you were breth- 
ren, you would 


culprit, who was stretched flat on the ground, his hands and feet being held 
by attendants.” (8) forty stripes, this limit prevented passionate treatment 

A whip of 3 cords, laid on 18 times, made 39 strokes¢ 
or stripes. 

“Then thy brother should seem vile unto thee.”— A moderation in punish- 
ment is rendered necessary by the quality of the man who is punished. Man 
is not to be regarded as a beast of burden. Even when he has done wrong he 
is a man still, and aman capable of restoration and re-adoption into good 
citizenship. Thus mercy is wonderfully mingled with law even in the Old 
Testament. When God corrected his people he said he would “correct them 
in measure.” Where the punishment ends hope is to begin. This is really the 
meaning of all controversial chastisements, losses, and difficulties of every 
kind, They do not come with overwhelming and destructive force; they 
come ‘‘in measure,” and with a purpose of mercy ; and as to how we receive 
such visitations, that will depend upon the spirit in which we view them: if 
we view them as chastisements only, or the expressions of an arbitrary will, 
we shall quail under them and be driven into despair; but if we look aside 
from the chastisement into the purpose it was meant to elucidate or enforce. 
then we shall kiss the hand which lifts the rod. When the sufferings of Bildad 


seemed to be intolerable, the exclamation was: ‘‘ Wherefore ure we counted’ 
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as beasts, and 25 pee vile in your sight?” Parents should take notice of this) 8. ©. 1451. 

law of measured. correction. So should all magistrates and judges. Man owskaaa bectbres 
should never be so treated as to cause his manhood to be ignored Contempt|if you were Chris 
should never be either the reason or the result of any course of punishment.|tians, you would 
When penalty ceases to be connected with hope, it ceases to be righteous.—|*#ree,,as Chri s- 
oh. Parker. ans.”’—Bp. Jewel. 


4. not muzzle,* by putting bag on mouth, or tying up neck are bearing |work and 
rein of horses), so preventing beast fr. eating while he worked. heat, bar- wages 
ley, and rice were not thrashed in Judaa, but beaten out by the feet of oxen. 

Remuneration. — When John Wesley was about leaving England for deel eto 
Georgia, as a missionary to the Indians, an unbeliever said to him, ‘‘ What is|t;. y ig. . 
this, sir? are you one of the knights errant? How, pray, got Quixotism into 
your head? You want nothing; you have a good provision for life, and are}, There ts iralved 
in a way of preferment ; and must you leave all to fight windmills, to convertl;, his prohibition 
savages in America?” He replied, ‘‘Sir, if the Bible be not true, I am as|the general princi- 
very a fool and madman as you can conceive ; but if it is of God, I am sober-|ple that all labor 
minded. For He has declared, ‘There is no man who hath left house, or Gaited eda teats 
lands, or brethren, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive mani-lit seems to have 
fold more in the present time, and in the world to come everlasting life.’’’|passed into a pro- 
‘* Manifold more.” We reckon a hundred per cent. to be large profits, but verb. apead re Ee 
here it is manifold, one evangelist says a hundred-fold. Any sacrifice from|well as the lower 
love to Christ-is sure to bring reward ; not in kind, it may be, but none thelanimals (cf. 1 Cor. 
Jess certain. In that which maketh really rich, there will be ample compen-|i¥; }+ jg poe 
sation —spiritual peace, joy, and growth. Christ sees to it that no one shall] ~ : ; 
be a loser by Him, and that whatever is renounced for Him shall be a great 
deal more than made good. Who ever had more relatives than the apostle et acts Poh bios 
Paul? Wherever he labored he won brethren and sisters to himself. ‘Salute|{oy: and at the 
Rufus chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine.” Many a witness for|great day of retri- 
Jesus, banished from his kindred, finding that his foes are they of his own pun Be spel 
household, rises up to say that he has met with more than a father’s orjtne general colle, 
mother’s, more than a brother’s or sister’s tenderness. ‘‘ Yea, He shall so pro-jtion of happiness, 
vide for you,” writes John Fryth, from the Tower of London, where he was eet! coronets 
prisoner in 1532, ‘‘that ye shall have an hundred fathers for one; an hundred|, EP for eminent 
mothers for one; an hundred houses for one; and that in this life, as I havelsaints.* — J. Nor- 
proved by experience; and after this life, everlasting joy with Christ our|ris. 


Saviour.” 


5—10. (5) brother . . take,’ ancient law based upon the custom of keeping|widows 
up family line, younger son to take up upon death of firstborn and preservel, 2. iy 1.18: Ma. 
family name (Gen. xxxviii. 8). (9) loose . . shoe, planting the foot on alxxij. 2326. ' 
thing was symbol of taking possession and rule, so loosing the shoe was symbol|« This law of levir- 
of renunciation ; both acts mentioned here are strong expressions of ignominy |ate marriage is not 
and contempt in E. The shoe was kept by the magistrate as evidence of the i peta peepee 
transaction. : in all essential 

Widows and brothers of deceased husbands. —The law of Moses provided|respects the same 
that the brother of a man who had died without issue, and whose wife sur- reas ti yerions 
vived him, should miarry the widow, and raise up seed in his name; and thel;icient and mod. 
firstborn son of such a union should be considered as the son of the deceasedlern; it exists at 
brother, and succeed to his inheritance. If the brother refused, the woman oe omnes 
was to complain to the elders of the place. where she lived, who were to sum-|}."a pabians 
mon the refuser, and on his persisting, the woman was to take off his shoe.|Druses, and tribes 
and spit before him, or, as many authorities have it, in his face; after whichjof abe Caucasus.’” 

‘ A — Spk. Com, 

she was at liberty to be married to another man. When there were several] *? 
brothers, the Mishna states, that upon the refusal of the eldest, application ie ite aoe 
was to be made to the rest ; and if none would comply, the first was obliged|that a woman with 
either to marry the widow, or tosubmit to the prescribed indignity. By thejno heart will be an 
Gemara, both the obligation and liberty of marrying the wife of a deceased |Psy pepsi in 
brother are restricted to the eldest of the surviving brothers. By the practice|afection. There is 
of the modern synagogue this part of the law is abolished by the rabbis com-|not on earth a 
felling their disciples to refuse compliance with the precept. The ceremony peer ag Silas 
of release from the obligation is performed before three rabbis and two wit-ljthers than a 
nesses, after the morning prayers in the synagogue. The man puts on a shoe, {thoroughly selfish 
and the woman repeats, ‘‘ My husband’s brother refuses to raise up unto his Le ecbages Boots os 
brother a name in Israel; he will not perform the duty of my husband’s|jrows. the more 
brother.” The brother says, ‘‘I like not to take her.” Then the woman|jealously and scru- 
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pulously she 
exacts love to the 
uttermost farth- 
ing.’”’—Mrs. Stowe. 


unholy 
intervention 


a ‘“‘A good end, 
but not to be at- 
tained by immod- 
est means.”’ 


weights and 
measures 


bb‘ Stones are fre- 
qeeny, us. dstillby 

. sh »pkeepers and 
traders, who take 
them out of the 
bag and put them 
in the balance 
The man who is 
not cheated by the 
trader and his bag 
of divers weights, 
must be blessed 
with more acute- 
ness than most of 
his fellows.”— 
Roberts. 


**To be honest, as 
this wurl.l goes, is 
to be one pick’d 
out of ten thou- 
sand.’"—Shake- 
speare. 


the doom of 
Amalek 


c 18a. xv. 3, 32, 33. 


* Resentment is, in 
every stage of the 


passion, painful, 
but it is not dis- 
agreeable, unless 


in excess; pity is 
always painful, yet 
always agreeable; 
vanity, on the con- 
trary,isalwayes 
pleasant, yet al- 
ways disagree- 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxvi. 1—4- 


unties the shoe with her right hand, throws it on the ground, spits before him, 
and says, ‘‘So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house, and his name shall be called in Israel, ‘The house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed.’” The persons present then exclaim three times, ‘‘ His 
shoe is loosed.” The woman then receives a certificate from the chief rabbi, 


.who declares her at liberty to marry another. — Cox. 


11, 12. (11) delivers . . husband, as the woman with child was specially 
protected, so here no injury to be done to organ of procreation in man ; 
children the comfort and hope of homes and families. (12) eut. . hand, 
severe punishment for barbarous and shameful conduct. 

Sin working punishment. — The deaths in the New Forest by chance arrow- 
wounds of Rufus, of the Conqueror’s youngest son Richard, and also of 
the illegitimate son of Duke Robert, were looked upon by Saxon peasants 
as the result of Divine vengeance upon the family whose ancestor had wan- 
tonly and barbarously laid the country waste in order to provide himself with 
a hunting ground. 


13—16. (13) divers weights, no dishonesty, but strict justice in business 
transactions ; stones were anciently used as weights® and might easily be of 
different sizes, (15) perfect . . just, there should be true morality in ell 
human conduct. 

Righteousness in trade imperative.—1. In the providence of God men are 
thrown together for the purposes of trade. 2. Opportunity is thus furnished 
for the exercise of right principles of mutual justice and equity. 3. There is. 
often given an opportunity also of taking advantage of others by unequal 
weights and measures. 4. God requires of us absolute justice to others, 
alwavs and everywhere. 5. No false maxims of men, such as ‘‘ business is 
business,” can ever exonerate us from obligations to justice.—- Pulpit Com. 

Genuine repentance.— A poor woman went to hear a sermon, wherein, 
among other evil practices, the use of dishonest weights and measures was 
exposed. With this discourse she was much affected. The next day when 
the minister, according to his custom, went among his hearers, and called 
upon the woman, he took occasion to ask her what she remembered of his. 
sermon. The poor woman complained much of her bad memory, and 
said she had forgotten almost all that he had delivered. ‘‘But one thing ” 
said she, ‘‘I remembered —to burn my bushel.” A doer of the Word cannot. 
be a forgetful hearer. 


17—19. (17) Remember . . Amalek, at end of precepts of humanity the 
inhumanity of Amalek is recalled. (19) blot out, be God’s executors in 
punishing. Amalekites did all they could in the most cruel and unfair way 
to blot out Israel. Israel must not imitate their abominable ways. 

Punishment, if slow, is sure.— Though God hath leaden feet, yet He hath 
iron hands. The longer He is before He strikes, the heavier the blow will be 
when He strikes. Patience is the proper purchase of the blood of Christ. 
There was no patience under the first covenant. God did not wait for the 
angels nor for Adam; but as soon as ever they had sinned He throws the 
one out of Paradise, the other into hell. But for us sinful sons of Adam, God 
for Christ’s sake tarrieth, and waiteth our conversion. Oh! let us not sin 
against the merit of Christ’s blood. For God to wait our conversion is a 
mercy; the greater mercy is when He gives us grace to make a holy use of 
His patience, to make His patience our salvation, and to be led to repentance 


able.’’— Home. 


firstfruits 


d ‘‘ When a man 
went into the fleld 
or vineyard, he 
was to mark that 
frnit which he ob- 
served most for- 
ward, and to lay 
it by for first 
fruits; wheat, 


by it.— Calamy. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—4. (2) first . . fruit,? of field and tree. This private and personal 
offering to be distinguished fr. that enjoined Ex. xxii. 29; Lev. xxiii. 10; Num. 
xvill. 8. In Canaan the Is. were to regard themselves as God’s tenants at 
will, and acknowledge this by sort of rent or tribute of firstfruits. basket, 
made of osier, peeled willow, or palm leaves, and carried on shoulder. These 
Haass became property of officiating priest after presentation before the 
altar. 

The presentation of the first fruits.— This interesting ceremony: 1. Reminded 


barley, grapes, 


the individual that the land and its fruits were God’s. 2. Required from him 


Chap. xxvi. 5—15. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


a devout acknowledgment of the fact, with a gift in which the acknowledg- 


ment was suitably embodied. 3. Threw him back on the recollection of 
God's former mercies to his nation. 4. Secured a confession and rehearsal of 
these from his own lips. It served: 1. To create and deepen religious feeling. 
2. To quicken gratitude. 38. To encourage free-will offerings.— Pulpif Vom. 
Bishop Hutton.— While Dr. Hutton, Bishop of Durham, was once travel- 
ing between Wensleydale and Ingleton, he suddenly dismounted, delivered 
his horse to the care of one of his servants, and retired to a particular spot, at 
some distance from the highway, where he knelt down, and continued for 
some time in prayer. On his return, one of his attendants took the liberty of 
inquiring his reason for this singular act; when the bishop informed him. 
that when he was a poor boy, he traveled over that cold and bleak mountain 
without shoes or stockings, and that he remembered disturbing a cow on the 
identical spot where he prayed, that he might warm his feet and legs on the 
place where she had lain. His feelings of gratitude would not allow him to 
ass the place without presenting his thanksgivings to God for the favors He 
ad shown him. 


5—11. This solemn liturgical formula kept in mind the relig. significance 
of this gift of firstfruits. It was voluntary acknowledgment of grace 
received. (5) Syrian .. perish,* or a wandering Syrian, it. Aramzan, 
prob, in allusion to Jacob, who lived years, and whose childr. except Ben- 
jamin, were born at Padan-Aram, in Syria. down. . Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 
(10) set . . worship, truthful confession, sincere offering to God of that 
which He has given us, and of ourselves to end in adoration or worship. 
(11) God . . given, all from God; in Him we should ever be happy and 
know how to use wisely. 

A clergyman and merchant. — A poor Welsh clergyman had been noticed 
by a wealthy London merchant, and received an occasional invitation to din- 
ner. After a time, wishing to improve his circumstances, he set up a board- 
ing school, and was thereby enabled to obtain a bare maintenance for himself 
and family: while, from unforeseen events, the merchant became reduced in 
his circumstances. No sooner did this sad reverse become known to the poor 
honest Welshman, than he hastened to evince his grateful feelings for the 
former kindness of the merchant. He sent for one of his sons, and boarded 
and educated him until he was of age to go out in life. A friend of the mer- 


chant afterwards met him, and inquired after his tried friend, the Welsh 
clergyman. With some emotion he informed the friend that he had recently 
traveled some miles on foot in order to pay a tribute of respect to him, and to 
his great grief found he had lately departed this life. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘his 
memory shall be cherished while my life and reason last.” 


12—15. (12) end. . tithing,’ 7. e. at close of fruit harvest. For first tithe 
see Num. xviii. 21-24. For second tithe see De. xiv. 22, 23-29. As the third 
year’s gifts were at the man’s sole discretion he was required to make a sub- 
sequent declaration of faithfulness therein. (13) hallowed, consecrated, set 
apart for God. (14) in . . mourning, as an act of thanksgiving and joy in 
God, mourning must not be associated with it. In time of sorrow Israelites 
were regarded as unclean. neither. . use, &. V., ‘‘neither have I put 
away thereof, being unclean,” 7. e. he had not put away any part of it from 
his house (vs. 13) while he was ceremoniaily unclean. for .. dead, ‘‘ he had 
not sent any part of it where there was one dead, acc. tocustom for friends to 
send provisions for the mourners. Hallowed things must not be carried to 
house of mourning, wh. was ceremonially unclean.”— Pulp. Com. 

Blessed to give. — ‘‘Sir,” said a poor laboring man to a minister in a letter, 
‘* when you preached the missionary sermon last year, I was grieved that I 
had it not in my power to give what I wished. I thought and thought, and 
consulted my wife whether there was anything which wecould spare without 
stinting the poor children ; but it seemed that we lived as near as possible in 
every respect, and had nothing but what was absolutely necessary. At last 
it came into my mind, ‘Is that fourpence which goes every week for an ounce 
of tobacco absolutely necessary?’ I had been used to it so long that I scarcely 
thought it possible to do without it; however I resolved to try ; so, instead of 
spending the fourpence, I dropped it into a box. The first week I felt it sorely, 


but the second week it was easier, and in the course of a few weeks it waslr 


little or no sacrifice at all; at least I can say that the pleasure far outweighed 
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figs, pomegranates, 
olives, and dates, 
some of each sort 
must be put in a 
basket, with leaves 


between them, 
and so presented 
to God.’— Mat. 
Henry. 

“Tt was not 
enough to _ feel 
thankfulness, it 
was necessary to 
make a_ public 


declaration and 
open profession of 
it, both by word 
and deed, in God’s 
house .’— Bp. 
Wordsworth. 


grateful 
memory of 
the past 


aChaldee _ trans., 
‘*Laban the Sy- 
rian sought to 
destroy my 
father.” Arabic 
trans., “had 
almost destroyed 
him.” So some 
Targums, Luther, 
Vulg., etc. 


‘““Duty to God is 


in itself the 
highest duty, and 
comprehends v 


other duties.” 


tithes 


b “A strict fulfil- 
ment of the oner- 
ous and compli- 
cated tithe obliga- 
tions was a leading 
part of the right- 
eousness of the 
Pharisees, Ma. 
xxiii. 23.” — Spk. 
Com. 


c Le. xxi. 1, 11; Ho, 
ix. 4. 


‘People in general 
have no notion of 
mixing religion 
with common life 
—with their pleas- 
ures, with their 
meals, with all 
their thoughts. 
Hence it is they 
think that their 


Maker is an enem 
to happiness, an 
that religion is fit 
r the closet 
only.”’-—Mayow 
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B, C. 1451. the sacrifice. When children found what I was doing, they wished to 
“Phe secret con-|COntribute also; and .. ever they got a penny or halfpenny given them for 
sciousness of duty|their own pleasure, it was sure to find its way into the box instead of the 
well performed;icake-shop. On opening the box, I have the pleasure to find that our collected 
the public voice of] nence amount to one ponud, which I now enclose, and pray that the Lord may 


Be cctead rewarts give His blessing with it.”— Selected. 


it; all these are 
yours.” — Francis.| 16—19, An earnest exhortation closing up this address, and reminding the 
people that they were pledged to God. (16) all thine heart,* this inward 
obedience God esp. required, but it would find expression in keeping out- 
wardly the foregoing social and ceremonial laws. (17) avouched,® accepted 
God’s covenant, and vowed themselves to be His. (19) high .. nations, 
comp. De. iv. 7, 8; xxviii. 1; Ex: xix. 6; 1 Pe. ii. 9. 
The mutual relations of God and His people (vss. 17, 18). —I. Touch a little 
at the engagement of a covenanted people— their avouching God. II. Speak 
a little concerning the engagement of a covenanted God— His avouching 
Dae porn Laks Ve them. III. Point out the solemnity of these engagements, both to Him and 
to declare pos i-|them.— Simeon. 
tively. Real greatness.-- Consider, as you should, that the truly great in this world 
are the truly good, even though their way through life be noiseless as the 
light and unnoticed as the quiet air, though men profess to know them not, 
“The great high|and though no humble stone point to their last resting-places. Walk, if you 
ron Cena will, under the lofty dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or along the melancholy 
awed higliway aisles of Westminster Abbey —move over the marble pavement with careful 
of steadfast well-|tread and bated breath. As you view the quiet monuments, and dusky ban- 
doing; ane they/ners, and royal mausoleums, upon which the sunbeams throw their tempered 
Beate cent maijand lonely light through the gorgeously painted windows, think of the grand 
work in the truest/processions, the solemn pomp, the saddened tones of music, the sorrowful 
spirit, will invaria-isplendor which have attended the interment of these mortals, once so proud, 
Dire nine -cee so noble, so brilliant, and if you please ponder their greatness. But do not 
treads on the heels|forget that greatness before men is sometimes littleness before God, and that 
of every right ef-levery man who lives only to love God and do good to his fellows, is in the 
fort.”— smiles. sight of- his Maker truly great. It is honor and blessedness the greatest to 
belong to the army of Jesus Christ—to be holy and loving and faithful, a 
witness for God, an instructor in His house, a benefactor among men.— 


true 
obedience 


a Ma. xxii. 36, 37. 


Rosoman. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
memorial 1—8. (1) Moses . . elders, elders here joined in exhortation for first time ; 
stones and prominently mentioned because influence now and hereafter to be greatly 
altars increased. (2) stones . . plaster, stone monument, plastered to make firm, 


and perhaps to produce smooth surface for writing law. (8) all. . words, 
the decalogue simply or an authorized epitome. (4) Ebal, now Jmad-el-deen, 
Deut, xi. 29. (5) 1ron tool, Ex. xx. 25. (6) whole stones, such as had not 
been chipped or broken, keeping up idea of perfectness, charac. of Jewish 
service. (8) very plainly, so easily read. 
ce Stones anal _The law of God.—1. Let us ever regard the Bible as a Book for the peo- 
rocks are seen in/ple, and let us insist on its being made the ultimate standard of appeal. 2. 
Egy. and vein: of/Let us use it as God meant us to use it, not as a book, but as the Book, not as 
Petisns mane man’s, but as God’s. 3. With such a Book before us, let us walk (1) intelli- 
3,000 years ago, injgently, as if we understood the meaning of life; (2) thankfully, as if we 
paint or plaster, offapprehended the glory of life ; (8) earnestly, as if we knew the solemnity of 
ude: to thellife ; (4) hopefully, as those who are advancing towards the goal of life.— 
y of the cli ° 
mate, the coating|Pulpit Com. ; 
is as firm, and the} An enduring memorial. —The skeleton which the corals secreted during 
oie preen, asilife remains an indestructible record of their existence ; for while, with rare 
fra Wasterday exceptions, the bones of the higher animals vanish after a few years from the 
Jamieson. surface of the earth, the stone-polyp, firmly rooted to the spot which it occu- 
pied while alive, marks the lapse of centuries, and seems to bid defiance to all 
time. The coral reefs of the primitive world form a conspicuous portion of 
the earth-rind; and as they are frequently situated in the depths of conti- 
nents, or beyond the limits of the polar circle, lead us back to times when 
tides broke against the mountains of Switzerland, or the shores of Spitzber- 
gen were washed by a tepid sea. The most ancient monuments erected by 
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man to mark his transient passage on earth — the Pyramids of Egypt, or the 

temples of Meroé — do not reach, perhere beyond fifty or sixty centuries; but 

here we have ramparts to which the great wall of China’is a pigmy, erected 

a peta separated from the present time by an incalculable series of ages. 
artwig. 


B. c. 1451. 


9—13. (9) spake . . Israel, all capable of instructing took part, priests,|E bal and 


the speciall 
Moses himself, then Levites, addressed* the people. thou .. become, hast 
gained standing or character of people of God. (10) obey . . voice, after 
passing Jordan more than ever. (12) Gerizim,’ now Jebel-et-Tur, De. xi. 29. 

hese tribes were descended fr. the two wives, Leah and Rachel. (13) Four 
of these were descended from the handmaids, Zilpah and Bilhah. 
added bec. he had lost his right of primogeniture; and Zebulun as being 
Leah's youngest son. 

Men who bless or curse. —I. Although in this case the work of blessing or 
cursing was one to which the various tribes were divinely appointed, it is 
instructive to notice the nature of the selection in relation to the history of 
the tribes and character of their founders. II. Observe how men ascend the 
mount of wealth, knowledge, power, etc., and become the source of blessings 
or curses to the people who stand below. Learn —to seek God's grace, that 
as we ascend the hill of life we may be sources of blessing to others. 

Man and his master. —*‘ When you see a dog following two men,” says 
Mr. Ralph Erskine, in one of his sermons, ‘‘ you know not to which of them 
he belongs while they walk together; but let them come toa parting road, 
and one go one way, and the other another way, then you will know which is 
the dog’s master. So at times, religion and the world go hand in hand. 
While a man may have the world and 4 religious profession too, we cannot 


trained or educated, as well as consecrated class, next after|Gerizim 


Reuben is|@ Ac. ii. 14 


b“Theselong 
rocky ridges lay in 
the province of 
Samaria, and the 
peaks referred to 
were near Shechem 
(Nablous), rising in 
steep precipices to 
the height of about 
800 ft., und sepa- 
rated by a green, 
well-watered val- 
ley, of about 500 
yards wide.”—Crit. 
Com, 


tell which is the man’s master, God or the world; butstay till the man comes 
to a parting road: God calls him this way, and the world calls him that way. 
Well, if God be his Master, he follows religion, and lets the world go; but if 
the world be his master, then he follows the world and the lust thereof, and 
lets God, and conscience, and religion go.” 


14—15. (14) the Levites, they only were to speak, and the Amen to the 
blessings came only fr. side of Gerizim; the Amen to the cursings only from 
Ebal. (15) graven, molten,’ graven in wood, molten in metal. Molten 
images appear, however, to have been afterwards improved, and adorned 
with the graver. secret place, set apart asa shrine. This command covers 
private as well as public cases of image worship, 

Secret sins. —I. Many who seem to be outwardly moral are addicted to sin 
of various kinds in private. II. The secret sin is, of all others, that which 
most damages the moral nature of man. III. Knowing their power all will 
say Amen! toa curse pronounced upon them. IV. If we would pronounce 
the curse should we not offer the prayer for deliverance? 

Besetting sin. —The bosom sin in grace exactly resembles a strong current 
in nature, which is setting full upon dangerous shoals and quicksands. If in 
your spiritual computation you do not calculate upon your besetting sin, upon 
its force, its ceaseless operation, and its artfulness, it will sweep you on 
noiselessly, and with every appearance of calm, but surely and effectually to 
your ruin. So ape we see a gallant ship leave the dock, fairly and bravely 
rigged, and with all her pennons flying; and the high sea, when she has cleft 
her way into it, is unwrinkled as the brow of childhood, and seems to laugh 
with many a twinkling smile; and when night falls, the moonbeam dances 
upon the wave, and the brightness of the day has left a delicious balminess 
behind it in the air, the ship is anchored negligently and feebly, and all is 
then still save the gentle drowsy gurgling, which tells that water is the ele 
ment in which she floats ; but in the dead of the night the anchor loses its 
hold, and then the current, deep and powerful, bears her noiselessly whither 
it will; andin the morning the wail of desperation rises from her decks, 
for she has fallen on the shoal, and the disconsolateness of the dreary 
twilight, as the breeze springs with the daybreak, and with rude impact 
dashes her planks angrily against the rock, contrasts strangely with the com- 
fort and peacefulness of the past evening. Such was the doom of Judas 
Iscariot. Blessed with the companionship of our Lord Himself, dignified 
with the Apostleship, and adorned with all the high graces which that voca- 


the curses 


idolatry 


cEx, xx, 4, 28s 
xxxiv. 17; Le. 
xxvi. 1; De. iv. 16, 


» 


“The dragon is 
the first great sym- 
bol of sin, and 
with numerous 
variations, runs 
through mythology 
and art The ser- 
pent is also a fre- 
quent emblem.”’ 


“The eye is so 
delicately fine in 
its construction 
and so exceeding 
tender in its sus- 
ceptibilities that 
the minutest parti- 
cle of dust oc ca- 
sions the greatest 

ain; so it is with 
the soul of the man 
which has been 
born again of the 
Spirit. The least 
commission of sin 
or neglect of duty 
gives it instant 


pas and discom- 
ort.””»— J. Bate. 
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filial diso- 
bedience 


@ Ux. xx. 133 xxi. 
TG SRre xxx as 
Ez. xxil. %; Ma 
xv. 4 


There should be 
mutual confidence 
between parent 
and child; many 
sins will be pre- 
vented by it, and 
much happiness 
maintained by it 


landmarks 
DPr. xxii. 28; 
xxiii. 10, LL. 


“The more hon- 
esty a@ man _ has, 
the less he affects 
the air of a saint.” 
— Lavater. 


“The blessings 
not given. No 
doubt when the 
solemnity was 
enacted by Josh. 
they ran mutatis 
mutandisin the 
same formula as 
the curses, an 
they were pro 
bably delivered 
alternately with 
the several cor: 
responding 


DEUTERONOMY., Chap, xxvii. 16—18. 


tion involved, he was blinded to the under-current of his character, which set 
in the direction of the mammon of unrighteousness, and which eventually 
ensured for him an irretrievable fall. — Goulburn. 


16. setteth light, lightly esteems ; disregards, and so disobeys. lRever- 
ence for parents alone ensures a true obedience. As thro’ our parents we 
gain our first and best idea of God, dishonor to them dishonors God in our 
hearts. 

Cambalus.— It is recorded in history, that Cambalus, a young gentleman of 
high rank, in the city of Mulgeatum, being out coursing, was waylaid, and in 
great danger of being robbed and murdered by banditti who infested that 
country. Gorgus, his father, happened at that instant to be passing the spot, 
to whom the son related his danger. The father dismounted from his horse, 
and entreated the son to ride with all haste into the city ; but Cambalus, pre- 
ferring his father’s safety to his own, refused to consent to his proposal. The 
father entreated him with tears to escape, but the son refused to leave him in 
danger. While the contest was yet undecided, the banditti approached and 
murdered them both. 


17. landmark,? see on De. xix. 14; a secret way of breaking the law of 
love to our neighbor. Considered so heinous bec. it confused the heritage 
God gave to each family. 

An honest neighborhood.— Dr. W. Cook Taylor, in his [Votes of a Tour in 
the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire, referring to the Mill of the Messrs. 
Ashworth, at Turton, says: — ‘“ Fruit trees unprotected by fence, railing, or 
palisade, are trained against the main wall of the building, and in the season 
the ripe fruit hangs temptingly within reach of every operative who goes in or 
out of the mill. There is not an instance of even a cherry having been plucked, 
though the young piecers and cleaners must pass them five or six times every 
day, and they are far from being deficient in the natural love for fruit, as I 
found they were good customers to the itinerant hawkers. Mr. Ashworth’s 
garden is on the side of the factory remote from the house; it is rich in fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, but it is absolutely unprotected. A child could 
scramble through the hedge, and in my school-boy days, I would have thought 


~|little of clearing the gate at a leap. The gate, however, isonly secured by a 


latch, and could not, therefore, exclude an infant, Now, this unprotected 
garden has never suffered the slightest injury, or depredation. I know less 
tempting gardens, secured by high walls, ponderous gates, and a regular 


curses ’ — Spk.japparatus of bolts, locks and bars, to which man-traps and spring-guns, were 

Com. found necessary as an additional protection.” 

the blind 18. blind to wander,: bec. he fails in consideration for suffering brethren, 
Re and increases the distress of those whom God has afflicted. 

e Le. xix. 14. Men who mislead. —1. It is to be observed that men are very much depend- 


‘©All deception in 
the course of life 


ent upon others for guidance in many matters. II. The man who is ignorant 
of the precise point at which he should aim is as a physically blind man in 


is, indeed, nothing|respect of the path. Therefore to misinform the ignorant is as evil a thing as 


else but a lie re-/t{> mislead the blind. 


duced to practice, 
and falsehood pass- 
ing from words 
into things.” 
South. 


“OF all the ago- 
nies in life, that 
which is most 
poignant and 
harrowing —that 
which for the tine 
annihilates reason, 
and leaves our 
whole organiza- 
tion one lacerated, 
mangled heart—is 
the conviction that 
we have been de- 
ceivell where we 
place 1 all the trust 
of love.”’ — Bulwer 


III. The text, therefore, applies to false teachers, whom 
Jesus calls blind leaders of the blind. 

A blind sailor. — A few years ago, a meeting was held in Liverpool for the 
establishment of a society to supply sailors with Bibles. An active agent of 
the society having moved the first resolution, said, that as he saw so many 
sailors around him, he should not ask anyone to second his motion, but leave 
it to some one of thesailors. There was a deathlike silence for some moments ; 
but, a poor old blind sailor, at the far end of the place, rose, and in a harsh 
voice said, ‘'Sir, there is not an individual present who has greater reason to 
second this resolution than the person who now addresses you. BeforeI had 
arrived at twenty years of age, I led the van in every species of vice and 
immorality. Our ship was ordered to the coast of Guinea; a violent storm 
came on, the vivid lightning flashed around, at’ lastit struck my eyes; from 
that time to the present I have not beheld the light of day ; but, sir, though I 
was deprived of sight, I was not deprived of sin. I was very fond of having 
books read to me, but, alas! only bad books. At length, a Scotchman came 
to my house and said, ‘I know you are fond of hearing books read, will you 
hear me read?’ I said I had no objection; heiead the book to me. I felt 


Lytton. 


interested ; and, at the end of his reading, I said, ‘'Tell me what book you 


| 
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have read?’ ‘Never mind,’ said he, I will come again and read more; and 
he came again, and again, and again. At last the tears gushed out from my 


blind eyes, and I earnestly exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir, what book is this !’ He said, ‘ This 


book is the Bible!’ From that time, though blind, I see ; I can now disvern the 
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way of salvation by a crucified Saviour ; from that time to this I have been|{O4! what a 


enabled to follow my Lord ; and I second this resolution, knowing the advan- 
tages of circulating the sacred volume.” 
man obtained a few shillings a week, which he divided, in various portions, 
to different religious societies; and gave sixpence a week to a little boy, to 
read to him the sacred Scriptures, and to lead him about from house to house, 
and from cellar to cellar, to promote the best interests of others. 


tangled web we 
weave, when first 


Subsequently to this, the poor old/we practice to de- 


ceive.’ —Sir W. 
Scott. 


19. perverteth,* taking advantage of desolateness, ignorance, or poverty.|perverted 


judgment, true judgment or justice in their behalf. 

Justice perverted. —I. Certain cases in which justice may be perverted. 1. 
The stranger, ignorant of our laws and customs; 2. The widow, too weak or 
tee to secure legal advice. II. How this may be accomplished. 1. By 

ribes to judges : 2. By sophistry of advocates ; 3. By manufacture of evidence; 
4. By perjury. Learn: —In our regard for justice remember that God is just, 
and will not by any means clear the guilty. 

Perverted justice.— As when the insect is caught on the web the spider issues 
from its hiding-place, and with its long legs rolls the helpless victim over and 
over, and secures it against the possibility of escape ; so when justice becomes 
perverted, and is caught in the snares that men have set to catch it, it is 
rolled over and over, and bound hand and foot, by these great human spiders 
that come out of their holes to prey upon the Divinest qualities of individuals 
and society.— Beecher. 


20—23. Comp. Le. xviii. 23; xx. 15, etc. Sins arising from unrestrained 
bodily passion. Heinous as destroying the sacredness of the human body 
(which is for the Lord) and the family relations. 


The heinous nature of sin.— 
Sin is composed of naught but subtle wiles, 
It fawns and flatters, and betrays by smiles ; 
’ Tis like the panther, or the crocodile, 
It seems to love, and promises no wile, 
It hides its sting, seems harmless.as a dove ; 
It hugs the soul, and hates when ’t vows most love. 
It plays the tyrant most by gilded pills, 
It secretly ensnares the souls it kills ; 
Sin’s promises they all deceitful be, 
Does promise wealth, but pays us poverty ; 
Does promise honor, but doth pay us shame ; 
And quite bereaves a man of his good name; 
Does proniise Po but doth pay us sorrow ; 
Does promise life to-day, vere death to-morrow. 
No thief so vile, nor treacherous as sin, 
Whom fools do hug, and take much pleasure in.— Keach. 


24, smiteth . . secretly, so as to kill him. 

malignancy of revenge.— Revenge from some hateful corner shall level 
a tale of dishonor at thee which no innocence of heart or integrity of con- 
duct shall set right. The fortunes of thy house shail totter, thy character 
which led the way to them shall bleed on every side of it, thy faith ques- 
tioned, thy works belied, thy wit forgotten, thy learning trampled on. To 
wind up the last scene of the tragedy, cruelty and cowardice, twin ruffians. 
hired and set on by malice in the dark, shall strike together at all thy infirmi- 
ties and mistakes. The best of us lie open there; and trust me, when to 
gratify a private appetite, it is once resolved upon that an innocent and help- 
less creature shall he sacrificed, ’tisan easy matter to pick up sticks enough 
from any thicket where it has strayed, to make a fire to offer it up with. — 
Sterne. 


25. reward to slay,’‘nothing can be lower than the hired assassin, having 
no regard for life of the innocent. ‘ 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers.” — When The Robbers of Schiller was first performed 


34 


ustice 


@ Ex. xxii. 21, 223 
De xxiv. 17; Mal. 
fii, 5; Ps. Ixvili. 5. 


It is much easier to 
get money than to 
get justice. The 
world is apt to 
resent as a wrong 
done to its self- 
esteem, that you 
should claim any- 
thing as a right. 


sins of 
uncleanness 


St. Augustine, in 
his youth, was in 
the habit of pray- 
ing against lust 
and uncleanness, 
and secretly 
desired that God 
would not hear 
him. How many 
nowadays, like 
him, pray against 
sin, but desire 
not to be heard 
because of the 
inward secret 
love which they 
have to some 
particular habitu- 
ated sins! 


assassi- 
nation 


b Ge. ix. 5, 6; Ex. 
xx. 13; xxi. 12, 14. 


“Tf thou must 
needs have thy re- 
venge of thine ene- 
my, with a soft 
tongue break his 
bones, heap coals 
of fire upon his 
head, forgive him 
and enjoy it.”’— 
Sir T. Browne. 


hired bravos 


c De. xvi. 19; Ez. 
xxii. 12. 
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“*Youmay besave 


rom, you cannot|exterminating angels of heaven. 


at Fribourg, in the Brisgaw, the youth of that city, moved almost to madness 
by the ardent and awful scenes which it portrayed, formed the wild design of 
imitating the hero of the play and his companions, They bound themselves 
in a confederacy, by the most solemn oaths, to betake themselves to the 


a|woods, and live by rapine and plunder, or, as they termed it, to become the 


Fortunately, the plot was discovered by 


e saved in. yourjone of the tutors finding a copy of the confederacy, written, it is said, with 


sins. One sin, even 
one! is the * dead 
fly, that maketh 
the 
ointment to stink;’ 
--the fatal leak, 
which, however 
small and _ con- 
cealed from the 
public eye, if not 
stopped, fills and 
sinks the ship.’’— 
Guthrie. 


rejection of 
law 


peed 3. Ga. iil, a for love obeyeth with delight. It is not a burden to pray, buta pleasure ; hard 


** Moses 
called oceanus the- 
ologice, the ocean 
whence all the 
peophes 
is time, did bor- 
row their divini- 
ty.’ — Hacket. 


the reward of 
obedience 


b Ge. xlix. 25; De. 
vii. 13; Ps. exxvii. 
3; cxxviii. 3. 


c Ps. cxxi. 8. 


“No Jew desires 
to hear or read this 
chap. in the syna- 
gogue. A misera- 
ble pauper is en- 
gaged by the pay- 
ment of a certain 
sum to come near 
the reader, and to 
have this chap. 
muttered:into his 
ear, wh. is done in 
a low, mournful 
tone, and when he 
has listened to it, 
he retires in silence 
to hisseat. Here 
is a solemn testi- 
mony. to the truth 
of the awful pro- 
phecies which it 
contajns.’? — 
Bp. Wordsworth. 


‘The six repeti- 
tions of the word 
‘* blessed’? intro- 
duced the particu- 
lar forms which 
the blessing would 


sincelone day. 


blood. The parties were all secured, and the future representation of The 
Robbers was prohibited in Fribourg. Such terrible impressions are a wonder- 


apothecary’s/ful tribute to the energy of Schiller’s pen, which, like Rousseau’s, may besaid 


to burn the paper. — Percy. The assassin. — 


Tis bad enough when the assassin stabs 

The perishable body, sending man 

Unto his dread account all unprepared ; 

But, oh! ’tis worse when he essays to pierce 

The vital principle within the soul — 

The principle of virtue, which alone 

Could save, through grace Divine, him from perdition. 
This, this, indeed, is dire assassination. — Hgone. 


26. Summing up in general terms of all offenses against God’s law. The 
only worthy confirmation of law lies in obedience to its commands. 
Cheerful obedience. — Obedience, which is a proof of love, must be cheerful, 


duties become easy to love, and the time seems not long nor tedious. As 


is truly|Jacob, for the love of Rachel: ‘‘ And Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 


and they seemed unto him but as one’s days,” translated as ‘‘ few days,” ‘‘ for 
the love he had unto her” (Gen. xxix. 20). Seven years to love seem but as 
One day in a holy duty to one who wanteth love seemeth as seven 
days, if not as seven years ; which seem to pass away sooner, and with more 
delight, than one day spent in flesh-displeasing duties, where there is no love 
to take off the tediousness of it to the flesh. — Doolittle. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


1—6. (2) blessing . . thee, rewards of obedience enumerated. overtake, 
as if following after those who serve God. (8) field, Lev. xxvi. 3-5. God will 
give abundant crops. (4) thy body, 7. e. thy children.’ (5) basket, word 
only used besides in De. xxvi. 2; refers to the basket for carrying articles 
required for personal uses. store, lit. kneading-troughs, Ex. xii, 34, s0 mean- 
ing meal for the trough. (6) comest in, etc., all thy journeyings to and fro.¢ 

The blessings of obedience. —I. They may be regarded as of direct Divine 
bestowment. Particular providence. II. They may be regarded as the nat- 
ural fruit of the character of life regulated by these laws. Learn — 1. Obedi- 
ence to the will of God the soundest policy of life; 2. The highest happiness 
may be expected from the truest obedience. 

Eastern blessings. — Here we have an instance of the interesting custom of 
blessing those who were about to be separated. A more pleasing scene than 
that of a father blessing his soris and daughters can scarcely be conceived. 
The fervor of the language, the expression of the countenance, and the affec- 
tion of their embraces, all excite our strongest sympathy. ‘‘My child, may 
God keep thy hands and thy feet !” ‘‘ May the beasts of the forest keep far from 
thee!” ‘‘May thy wife and thy children be preserved?” ‘‘May riches and 
happiness ever be thy portion!” In the beginning of the Hindoo new year, 
when friends meet for the first time, they bless each other. ‘‘ Valen, may 
your fields give abundance of rice, your trees be covered with fruit, your 
wells and tanks be full of water, and your cows give rivers of milk!” ‘Ah! 
Tamban, we have met on the first day of the new year. May you never want 
sons in yourold age!” ‘‘ Venace, may your dhonies never want freight! Ma 


Varuna (the god of the sea) ever protect them! and may you and your chil- 
dren’s children derive an abundance of riches from them!” ‘Do I meet my 
friend the merchant! This year may your servants be faithful. When you 


buy things, may they be cheap; and when you sell them, may they be dear !” 
‘Have I the pleasure of meeting with our Divine Doctor? The gods grant 


: 
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i fortunate hand may administer health to thousands; and may your 
ouse be full of riches!” Thus do they bless each other, and rejoice together, 
on any other great festive occasion. — Roberts. 


7—11. (7) seven ways,* put for many ways, in various directions, in excite- 
ment of defeat. (8) storehouses in E. commonly made underground. 
(9) holy people, comp. Ex. xix. 5, 6; De. vii. 6. (10) ealled.. name, 
rightly so called as faithfully serving him, and enjoying his favor and protec- 
tion. 

Effects of Divine blessing in the circumstances of life. —1I. Supremacy over 
enemies. A small number would overmatch a mighty host. TL. Success in 
all undertakings. In all handicraft and labor, in what they had and in what 
they did they would be blessed. III. Increase of national glory. 1. In 
renewed covenant. 2. Inexalted holiness. 3. In great wealth. 4. In mighty 
power. 5. In universal favor. ‘‘ All people of the earth shall see and be 
afraid of thee.” — Hom. Com. 

The retreat from Moscow. — ‘‘ The French soldiers,” says an eye-witness, “ on 
their retreat from Moscow, would, on halting at night, throng into the houses, 
throw themselves down on the first dirty straw they could find, and there 
perish in large numbers of hunger and fatigue. From such sufferings, and 
from the infection of the air in the warmer season by putrefied carcasses of 
men and horses that strewed the road, there sprang two dreadful diseases, the 
dysentery and typhus fever, before which they melted away like dew before 
the sun. Attimes they were so overwhelmed with whirlwinds of snow, that 
they could not distinguish the roads from the ditches, and often found their 
grave in the latter. The roads, league after league, were chequered with dead 
bodies covered with snow, and forming undulations or hillocks like those in a 
graveyard. Many of the survivors scarce retained the human form. Some 
had lost their hearing, others their speech ; and many, by excessive cold and 
hunger, were reduced to a state of such stupid frenzy that they roasted the 
dead bodies of their companions, and even gnawed their own hands and arms.” 


12—14. (12) good treasure,° Jews have saying : There are three keysin hand 
of Holy One, the key of the rains, the key of birth, and the key of the resur- 
rection. Rain in many countries regarded as special evidence of God’s favor 
and care. Fertility of Canaan duetorain. lend . . borrow, power to lend 
shows prosperity. (13) head . . tail, head implies independence, sovereignty. 

Political pre-eminence of Israel.—I. National prosperity described. 1. 
Abundant harvests; 2. Industrial enterprise; 3. Boundless generosity; 4. 
Influence in international counsels. II. National prosperity accounted for. 
1. Diligent attention to the law of God ; 2. Unswerving strictness of obedi- 
ence; 3. Above all, the Divine blessing, Pr. xiv. 34; x. 22; Ps. xxxiii. 12. 

Morality indispensable to politics. — Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who would labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
destinies of men and citizens. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without religion : reason and experi- 
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take in the various 
relations of life.” — 
Spk. Com. 


prosperity 
in war and 
peace 


a Le. xxvi. 7, 8; 
Jos. xxiii. 10; Ju. 
vii. 21, 22. 


6 De. xxvi. 17, 18; 
Jos. ii. 10, 11. 


‘Prosperity (says 
Ld. Bacon) is the 
blessing of the 
Old Test.” How 
many eminent 
saints fr. being 
poor, grewrich, as 
Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, David, 
Daniel! ‘* Adver- 
sity is the 
blessing of 
New ;’’ a8 we see 
in the Apostles 
Peter, James, 
John, Paul, etc. 


national pre- 
eminence 


c Eze xxxiv. 26; 
Zec. viii. 12. 
‘““Men _ naturall 


beacon es wit 
the calamities of 
individuals; but 
they are inclined 
to look on a fallen 
party with con- 
tempt rather than 
with pity.”— 
Macaulay 

‘‘Power, like the dia- 
mond, dazzles the 
beholder, and also 
the wearer ; it dig- 
nifies meanness ; it 
magnifies little- 
ness; to what is 


ence both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. — Washington. 


15—19. (15) all. . curses, these curses concern precisely the same things 
as did the blessings ; all matters relating to personal and private life, and all 
relating to public and national life. The moral state of an indiv. or a nation 
directly influences his outward condition and action. But the misery attend- 
ing wrongdoing should always be regarded as the curse of God. overtake 
thee, no efforts made would secure their escape. ’ 

Implicit obedience.— Nothing can be love to God which does not shape 
itself into obedience. We remember the anecdote of the Roman commander 
who forbade an engagement with the enemy, and the first transgressor 
against his prohibition was his son. He accepted the challenge of the leader 
of the other host, met; slew, despoiled him ; and then, in triumphant feeling, 
varried the spoils to his father’s tent. But the Roman father refused to 


recognize the instinct which prompted this as deserving of the name of); 


love. Disobedience contradicted it, and deserved death.—Robertson. 


contemptible it 
gives authority ; to 
what is low, exal- 
tation.”’ — Colton. 


results of 
disobedience 


“ Nothing real iy 
succeeds which 
not based on 
reality ; sham in a 
large sense is 
never successful; 
in the life of an 
individual, as in 
the more compre- 
hensive life of a 
state, pretension is 
nothing and power 
is everything.” — 
Whipple. 
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b ‘‘When the heat 
is very great in 
Pales. the atmos. 
is often filled with 
dust and sand; the 
wind is a burning 
sirocco, and the 
air comparable to 
the glowing heat 
at the mouth of a 
furnace.”— Spk. 
Com. 


“If no sin were 
unished here be- 
ow, there would 
be no providence ; 
if all sin were 
punished, where 
would be the need 
of future judg 
ment?’’—Bowes. 


“Punishment is the 
recoil of crime, 
and the strength 
of the back-stroke 
is in proportion to 
the original blow.”’ 
—Trench. 


c1S. v. 6, 9. 


d La. iv. 14; Zep. i. 
17; 2 Co. iii. 14, 


“Dark Ages is a 
term applied to 
the Middle Ages; 


comfiture.” ¢ 


ace. to Hallam. 
ab. 1,000 yrs. fr. 
invasion of France 
by Clovis, A. D. 
436, to that of 
Naples by Charles 
VIII.,.1495 During 
this period learn- 
ing was at a low 
ebb.” 


‘Never did any 
soul do. good, but 
it came readier to 
do the same again, 
with more enjoy- 
ment. Never was 
love, or gratitude, 
or bounty prac- 
theed, but with in- 
creasing joy, which 
made the practicer 
still more in love 
with the fair act.” 
—Shaftesbury. 


Israel, a by- 
word 


e1Ki ix 17,8; Ps. 
xliv. 14; Je. xxv. 
9, 1%; xliv. 22. 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxviii. 20—37-. 


20—26. (20) Comp. with general blessing, vs. 12. vexation, R. V., ‘‘dis- 
(21) pestilence, disting. between disease of an indiv. and 
disease running through a people. If any disease becomes epidemic in a 
country, it proves the existence of some national neglect or sin. (22) con- 
sumption, a wasting sickness put for chronic diseases; not exactly the 
European phthisis. fever, put for acute diseases; rendered burning ague, 
Lev. xxvi. 16. Description passes to diseases affecting vegetation. blasting, 
effect of E. wind. midomi blight.on the green cornears. (24) powder, etc., 
allusion to burning sirocco.’ (26) fray, drive. : 

The sirocco.— As the day advanced the sirocco came upon us, blowing 
across the great ‘‘ wilderness of wandering.” At first it was but a faint 
breath, hot and parching, as if coming from a furnace. It increased slowly 
and steadily ; then a thick haze, of a dull yellow or brass color, spread along 
the southern horizon, and advanced, rising and expanding until it covered 
the face of the sky, leaving the sun a red globe of fire in the midst. We now 
knew and felt that it was the fierce simoom. In afew moments fine, impal- 
pable sand began to drift in our faces, entering every pore; nothing could 
exclude it. It blew into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, and penetrated our 
very clothes, causing the skin to contract, the lips to crack, and_ the eyes to 
burn. Respiration became difficult. Wesometimes gasped for breath, and 
then the hot wind and hotter sand rushed into our mouths like a stream of 
liquid fire. We tried to urge on our horses; but though chafing against 
curb and rein only an hour before, they were now almost insensible to whip 
and spur. We looked and longed for shelter from the pitiless storm, and for 
water to slake our burning thirst; but there was none. The plain extended 
on every side, smooth as a lake, to the circle of yellow haze that bounded it. 
No friendly house was there, no rock nor bush, no murmuring stream nor 
solitary well. — Porter. 


27—31. (27) botch, an eruption to which the Egypt. were subject at the 
rising of the Nile. Comp. Ex. ix. 9. emerods,’ hcemorrhoids, tumors gen- 
erally, or those called fistula, or piles. seab, scurvy. itech, the common 
disease of that name assumes a malignant form in the E. (28) These indicate 
maladies affecting the mind. They would be infatuated in their counsels. and 
so helpless before their enemies. blindness,? here is mental. 

Darkness at noonday (vs. 29). — Blind man walking through the sunshine. 
It is night to him. Gropes for the wall, picks his way with his staff, makes 
slow, painful, uncertain progress. I. It is high noon with the world. Light 
of truth — intellectual, moral, religious— all around. II. Many are walking 
in darkness in the midst of this light. This the effect—1. Of judicial blind- 
ness ; 2. Of misused moral vision ; 8. Of rejection of truth. 

The blind groping in darkness. — The meaning and force of this passage are 
not at once apparent. Thus the Rabbi Jose says, ‘‘ All my days did I feel 
pain at not being able to explain it ; for what difference can it be to the blind 
man, whether he walketh in the light or in the dark? And yet,’’ he adds, 
‘the sacred penman would not put down a word unnecessarily. What then 
does it mean?” Still the question remained unanswered, and that to the dis- 
tress of the Rabbi. But ‘‘ one night,” he continues, ‘‘as I was walking in the 
road, I met a blind man with a lighted torch in his hand. ‘Son,’said 1, ‘why 
dost thou carry that ‘torch? thou canst not see its light!’ ‘Friend,’ replied 
the blind man,’ ‘ truc it is I cannot see, but others can : as long as I carry this 
lighted torch in my hand, the sons of men see me, take compassion on me, 
apprise me of danger, aud save me from pitfalls, from thorns and briers.’” 
Thus was the mind of the Rabbi-greatly relieved ; he felt that the apparently 
superfluous word was meant to predict the greatness of the calamities that 
were to befall the Jewish people. Even at noonday they were to grope as the 
blind do in darkness, without a ray of light to exhibit their distress, and to 
appeal to the compassion of those who pass by. — Bibl. Treasury. 


_ 82-87. (34) be mad, turned mad by trouble, with the madness of despera- 
tion, that leads into deeper wickedness. (85) in the knees, etc., reference is 
to the dreadful disease, called elephantiasis, in which the extremities swell, 
cover with loathsome sores, and are sometimes even eaten away. The prob. 
disease of Job. (36) thy king, prophetic anticipation. Mosaic system 
provided no king; but as a fact, one was asked for, and appointed. (87) Name 
of Jew is still acommon term of derision.¢ 


_ threatenings was largely, though not wholly, brought about by simply giving 
a 
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Heirs of blessing become a proverb (vs. 37). —No fall greater than that of B.C. 1451. 
those who, having mounted the highest, miss their footing. I. Israel ay she sa 
was, and still might be, vss. 1-14. II. Israel as she is thisday. 1. An aston- 
ishment: men wonder at the seed of Abraham, and thescattered descendants 
of the subjects of David and Solomon; 2. A proverb; 3. A by-word. III.|“Tam a Jew else, 
Present state of Jews a witness for the truth of prophecy. Badeereies See 
A by-word. — Jews have been despised among Mohammedans, Pagans, and|popular idea of a 
Christians. There is scarcely any part of the globe where the prediction has|Jew, 88 portrayed 
not been verified. ‘‘In short, the annals of almost every nation, for 1800|/D Shylock. ° This 
years, afford abundant proofs that this has been, as it still is, the case, the|Shakespeare 
very name of Jew being a universally recognized term for extreme degrada-|drew.”—Pope. 
tion and wretchedness, and is often applied by passionate people in derision— 
‘You Jew!’" ‘*And nowam I their song; yea, I am their by-word ” (Job 
xxx. 9).— Hom. Com. 


38—44. (38) loeust,*.Ex. x. 4. (39) worms, the vine-weevil, a very|famine, etc., 
destructive creature to grapes. (40) east his fruit, drop it before it ripened.|threatened 
oy them,? 7. e. their society and affection. (48, 44) Contrast with a Mic, vi. 15; Hag. 
ws. . 1.0; Joell. 4, 

Self-conquest. —Colonel B—— was a man of amiable manners and well-|b Lam. i. 5. 
informed mind. Being much engaged in public business which called him|,,q gj race 
from place to place, ardent spirits were often set before him with an invita- peel ve oot: 
tion to drink. At first he took a social glass for civilitv’s sake; but at length|complish his de- 
a habit was formed, and appetite began to crave its customary indulgence. pene. None are 
He drank more largely, and once or twice was quite overcome, and his friends|anq seek span 2 
were alarmed. He was on the brink of a precipice from which many hadjcape the hand 
fallen to the lowest pitch of wretchedness. In his sober hours, he saw the|9f God. “All 
danger he was in, and said to himself one day when alone, ‘Shall Colonel MiakepiRey cae 
B—rule, or shallrum rule? If Colonel B——rule, he ard his family may|" have their com- 
be respectable and happy; but if rum rule, Colonel B—— is ruined, his prop-/mission and _ in- 
erty wasted, and his family made wretched! At length,” said he, ‘I set|Sttuctions from 
down my foot, and said, Colonel B—— shall rule, and rum obey.” And fromlwhither to go, 
that day Colonel B—— did rule; he immediately broke off from his intemper-|whom to touch, 


ate habits, and lived to a good old age, virtuous, respected, and happy. ae ee don 


45—48. (46) for a sign, a sign of warning to other nations. God’s doings|disobedience 
are never wonders merely, they are also signs, or indications and illus. of some|to God 
important truth. (48) yoke. . iron, hard, heavy, galling yoke, wearing|involves 
away the life. servitude 

Man must serve (vs. 48).—I. It is a necessity of his nature to be under rule.|/to man 
There are laws and beings above him. II. It is for his highest good that he 
serve God in obedience to His law. III. If he refuse to serve God, he will 
serve his own enemies, as—1. His evil heart; 2. His perverted judgment; 8.]/At the crowning of 
The evil customs he helps to create. Rich.1.(1189) many 

Unmurmuring obedience. —The kind master of the slave Aisop one day gave QU bee ye 
him a bitter melon, and desired him to eat it. It was nauseous to the taste,|prieste. In 1190, 
but this slave ate it without making a wry face. His master looked and|>00 besieged in 
expressed his surprise. ‘‘ What,” answered the servant, pleasantly, ‘‘have I Xere eeee killed 
received so many favors from you, and cannot I manage to eat a bitter melon : 
without making a fuss about it?” 


49-55. (49) nation . . from far,: referred by some to the Chaldeans, others foreign 
think reference is made to the wars of the Romans under Vespasian and Titus. |conquest 
eagle, w?th poss. allusion to Rom. eagle or ensign. tongue, language; this|threatened 
scarcely true of Chaldeans, whose language was only another dialect, not 
wholly different. (50) fieree countenance, lit. strong or firm of face. (53-55)|, “«goldiers of 
According to Josephus this was literally fulfilled; parental feeling was extin-|Rom. army came 
guished by extreme suffering, and near relatives grudged each other's shares up i Bobb 2 Ua 
of the dreadful food.4 Sri thelaon: 
Lessons from the prophecy. —1. The severity of God. Ifthe fulfilment offmander, left 
these predictions teaches anything, it is that God will not shrink from the pun-[Britain for t he 


ishment of sin. 2. The self-ruinous character of sin. The fulfilment of these Sueno Or poniaetigs 


sin scope to work out its own evil results.— Pulpit Com. . 2 Ki. vi. 28, 29; 
The sack of Dundee. —On finding themselves surrounded, as the stormers|J® 7!* 3: Us. il. 
poured in by the breach and Wellgate Port, the two battalions of Lord Duffus’s|xxiv. 19. ! 


534 DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxviii. 56-68, 


B.C. 1451. regiment laid down their arms in front of the town-house atthe old Yarn 
re Market, capitulating as prisoners of war; but a merciless fire of musketry was 
poured upon them from every point, and every officer and man was shot 
down. Not one was permitted to escape. A similar slaughter of another force 
took place in the Fish Market. Every house was broken open and pillaged. 
Lust, rapacity, and crnelty reigned supreme, and the barbarity of the Croats 
at Magdeburg, and of the English at Drogheda, was now repeated at Dundee. 
Upwards of 200 women were murdered; 1,300 men and an unknown number 
of children perished. Blood was dripping from the stairs of the houses, and 
it ran ankle deep in the gutters of the market-place. For three days this scene 
of carnage and crime lasted. Nor did it close till the 6th of September, when 
Monk is said to have seen a starving infant sucking at the gashed breast of its 
mother, as she lay dead in the street called the Thorter-row. — Grant. 


horrors of -56—59. (56) eye . . evil, tender and delicate woman insane from hunger 
war and and from prostration caused by terrible carnage. (57) young one,* 
famine secretly, like a wild beast fearing that the portion might be snatched away. 


(58) this book, not the Book of Deuteronomy, which was not then written, 
42K. vi.28,29: Je but the Book of the Law, the Torah, delivered by Moses to Israel from God ; 
xix. 9; Le. ii. 20,{and of which he had been, in his addresses to the people, recapitulating some | 
iv. 10; Is xlix. 15;lof the principal points (cf. vss. 60, 67).” — Pulp. Com. 
¥z.v.10;Ma. xxiv.) The duty of fearing God (vss. 58, 59). —I. What God requires of us. That 
: we regard Him—1. With reverential awe; 2. With obedient love ; 3. With 
2 undivided attachment. II. What we must expect at His hands, if we comply 

‘War suspends the/not with His requisition; ‘‘our plagues also shall be wonderful” —1. Here; 
rules of moral|, . 
obligation, and\2- Hereafter. — Simeon. 
what is long| A wife after battle. — The battle-tield makes terrible havoc of domestic 
suspended f . .{0\svmpathies and hopes. I once read of a devoted wife who left her babes, and 
totally abrogated |Walked some forty miles. to see her husband in the army. She arrived the 
Civil wars strike|night before a battle, and contrived by a dexterous appeal to the sentinel’s 
pec of all ee heart, to gain admission. to her husband’s tent. The hours sped swiftly away, 
ee Hepes et oy and the dawn heard the signal for battle. She hurried from his fond embrace 
with many a tender kiss for his babes, but lingered near the scene, and watched, 
oe from a neighboring hill, every movement of the two armies, until the 
Sige 'sicombat ceased, and all was quiet once more. The shades of night now hang 
evil, and the broad|in gloom over the battle-ground, and forbid all search for the wounded, the 
way to ruin.” —|dying or the dead. Mornapproaches; and with its earliest dawn this faithful 
D. Davies. wife, with a throbbing heart, wanders over that field’of slaughter to see if the 
father of her babes has fallen. Alas, it is too true! There he is, all covered 
decimation with gore. Ste sinks on his bosom in a swoon, and rises no more! 


aanetos 60—64. (62) few, this threatening has been remarkably fulfilled. The race 
faecataded has been thinned, and kept down again and again. (63) plueked . . land, 
b Dan. iii. 6. ‘Hadrian issued a proclam. forbidding any Jews toreside in Judea, or even 


z to approach its confines.” (64) shalt serve, not of freewill, but by force,’ be 
FE RG overt! slaves to worshipers of other gods. : 
are like those| An oppressed people.— A gentleman, who was for some years British Con- 
which arene ane sul at Tripoli, mentioned some circumstances, which set, in a striking light, 
heats i nee the state of fear and degradation in which the Jews there lived. If the Bey had 
ally commences|a fear,or jealousy of any man, he sends some one to put a pistol to his head 
we lo se or and shoot him. If he happened to be a Christian, remonstrance was made by. 
dlarelish for whole.|-be consul of his nation. The Bey was quite ready to give satisfaction ; he 
some food, prayer,|sent some one to shoot the first agent of his cruelty ; and then, with an air of 
reading -the Scrip-|great regret, asked the Consul if he was satisfied ; if not, he was ready to give 
ae, end Pahith him satisfaction still farther. Butifthe object of his wrath were a Jew, none 
Wherever you|would think of demanding satisfaction for his death. This people feel the 
pes : the Sejcurse in ee wae among the nations where they are scattered they should find 
mS no ease, a ave no assurance .of their life. They are known by their being 
aitteal healt 1g{compelled to wear a particular dress, which they sometimes change in their 
in danger; apply|houses, on occasion of their merry-makings ; but even in these they are not 


immediately to the| fy soa ae . ‘ ° 
Gm Phy. heed free, the Moors exercising the privilege of free ingress at any time. — Selected. 


gon cure.”"—Pay-) @5—68. (66) hang . . doubt, lit. thy life shall be hanging before thee, as it 

: were, on athread. (67) pathetic wail. Job vii. 4. (68) into . . ships, obs. 
weariness the contrast, ye came out fr. bondage by God’s high hand, monuments of His 
of life grace and power; ye shall be carried back into bondage in men’s slave-ships. 
threatened This was literally fulfilled under Titus, and also under Hadrian. 


Chap, xxix. 1—9. DEUTERONOMY, 


Love veiled in frown.— Probably many may think that this is one of the! 
most awful chapters in the Word of God. Certainly we are not aware of any 
other in which there is such a long succession of warnings, increasing in 
terror as they advance. In fact, Matthew Henry tells us of a wicked man 
who was so enraged at reading this chapter that he tore the leaf out of his 
Bible. Impotent rage! Impotent as if, when a man dreaded an eclipse of the 
sun, he were to tear up the announcements thereof. It would come for all 
that! So here; there are two historical facts, viz., that the children of Israel 
did depart from their God, and that all these curses did befall them. Our 


theme is— Love veiled in frown ;or, the terrars of the Lord a necessity of His. 


infinite love.—Pulp. Com. 


Pope Clement the Seventh.— Martin Luther observes, in his Table Talk, that\world. 


the history of one of the popes furnished an apt illustration of this text. On 
the authority of an important person who lived at the court of Clement VII., 
it has been stated that this pope was in continual fear of his life. In conse- 
quence of this, it was the rule at one time that every day, after he had dined 
or supped, his cupkearer and cooks were imprisoned for two hours, and then, 
if no symptoms of poisoning manfested themselves in his holiness, they were 
released. And yet this man was one link ina succession of infallibles, as we 
are now asked to believe ! 


‘‘ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave!” 


VHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


» 6385 


B. 0. 1451. 


“* Use sin as it will 
use you; spare it 
not, for it will not 
jspare you: it is 
your murderer, 
and the murderer 
of the whole 
Ose it, 
therefore, as a 
murderer should 
be used; kill it be- 
fore it kills you; 
and _ though it 
bring you to the 
grave, as it did 
ryour Head, it shall 
not be able to keep 
ou there. You 
ove not death ; 
love not the 
cause of death.’’ 
— Baxter. 


1—6. (1) Jewish authorities regard this vs. as conclusion of preceding|exhortation 


chapters; the Septuagint and Vulgate divide as our version. beside . 
eovenant,¢ in addition to, or in renewal of. Such renewal suitable to their 
entrance on promised land. (2) all Israel, represented by elders. (8) tempta- 
tions, testings, provings.’ (4) Lord... given,° as they had no disposition 
to seek or receive what the Lord desired to give, He is represented as not 
giving heart, eyes, ears. (6) bread, 7. e. wheaten food, they were fed with 
manna, God’s special provision, and with water from the God-smitten rock. 
So they had been manifestly dependent on God. 

Men’s blindness in spiritual things.— Consider this complaint (vs. 4)—I. As 
uttered by Moses against the people of his charge. They had ‘‘seen” with 
their bodily eyes ail the wonders that had been wrought for them. But they 
had no spiritual perception of them. They understood not—1. The true char- 
acter of that dispensation; 2. The obligations which it entailed upon them. 
Il. As applicable to ourselves at this day. 1. By the great mass of nominal 
Christians the nature of the gospel is very indistinctly seen; 2. The effects of 
it are very partially experienced. — Simeon. 

Blind yet seeing. — Professor Hitchcock tells us of a visit he once paid to the 
mines of Virginia, and says that while traversing some of the dark passages 
the party were surprised at hearing a plaintively melodious voice uttering a 
psalm of praise, each verse of which concluded with the words — 


“‘T shall be in heaven in the morning.”’ 


On nearing the spot they found an old blind slave, a Christian, who, six years 
ago, had lost his sight by an explosion of gunpowder. His duty was to open 
and shut a door by his side whenever the cars or any person had to pass. 


.|to remember 


the past 
Egypt, etc. 


a Ex. xxiv. 3-8. 
We iv. 384; vil. 


cis. vi. 9,10; Jno. 
viii. 48; Ac. xxviii. 
24, 27; Ep. iv. 18. 
“This acon not 
lay the blame of 
their senselessness, 
sottishness and 
unbelief on God, 
as if they stood 
ready to receive 
His grace, and had 
begged for it, but 
He had_ denied 
them. No, it 
fastens the guilt 
upon themselves.” 
— M. Henry. 


**To bless God for 
mercies is the way 
toincrease them.”’ 
—W. Seeker, 


‘*Tgnorance of the 


Hopeless and cheerless seemed his lot, but it only seemed so; God in His;truth or spiritual 


goodness had visited him in his affliction, had healed his blindness by giving 
him superior sight. The eyes of his understanding were opened ; he could see 
Jesus, and through Him was looking for a city which hath foundations. 


7—9. (7) Sihon, Num. xxi. 21-30. Og, Num. xxi. 83-35; De. iii. 1-11. (8) 
De. iii. 12-17; Num. xxxii. 33. 

Soul prosperity (vs. 9). — I. Assured to the obedient. II. To extend through 
all life, thought, effort. III. Encouragements to obedience found in the suc- 
cesses of the past. IV. Christ has fulfilled the law for us; we trust in Him 
for the health, and prosperity, and safety of our souls. 


blindness, is gen- 
erally both the 
mother and 
daughter of pride.” 
— Quesnel. 


Sihon, Og, 
etc. 


**Land is a part of 
God’s estate in the 
globe; and whena 


purcel of ground is 


deeded to you, and 
you walk over it, 
it seems as 
ou had 
nto 


earth.” — Beecher. 


covenant of 
and with 
Israel 


aJos. ix. 3-21. 


The tree brings the 
fruit, not the fruit 
the tree; so a good 
man brings forth 
good works, 


@ man good. 


idolatry to 
be shunned 


b He. xii. 15. 


ec ‘‘ Art. Judaica, 
found in Pales., 
Arabia, and the 
deserts of Numi- 
dia. Its taste is 
very bitter, and 
both leaves and 
seeds are used in 
the E. as atonic 
medicine.” —Ayre. 


the anger of 
God 


d@ Ge. xix. 24, 25. 


Travelers are 
struck with the 
brown and barren 
aspect of the Holy 
Land. Spots here 
and there, of 
course, burst into 
beauty through 
the gift of rain, 
but as a whole the 
land is no longer 
‘*with milk and 


houey blessed.” —|’ 


Pulpit Com. 


if 
come 
partnership 
with the original 
Proprietor of the 


but 
works do not make 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxix. 10—24. 


The prosperous. —If we should look under the skirt of the prosperous and 
prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in the daysof his joys, such alloys and 
abatements of his pleasure as may serve to represent him presently miserable, 
besides his final infelicities. For I have seen a young and healthful person warm 
and ruddy under a poor and thin garment, when at the same time an old rich 
person hath been cold and paralytic under a load of sables and the skins of foxes. 
It is the body that makes the clothes warm, not the clothes the body ; and the 
spirit of a man makes felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich fortune 
wrapped about a sickly and uneasy soul. Apollodorus was a iraitor and a 
tyrant, and the world wondered to see a had man have so good a fortune, but 
knew not that he nourished scorpions in his breast, and that his liver and his 
heart were eaten up with spectres and images of death.. — Jeremy Taylor. 


10—13. (10) your... tribes, lit. your captains, your tribes, word tribes 
apparently denotes all not in office. If all were not there present, everybody 
was represented, and the reacceptance of the covenant was the act of the entire 
nation. (11) little ones, obs. children’s relation tocov. stranger, proselyte ; 
comp. Ex. xii. 88-48. hewer of wood, etc.. the office of bond slaves, and 
menial servants ; afterwards taken by the Gibeonites.¢ 

God examining man. — ‘‘ This day” — a day of thankfulness, regrets, inter- 
esting recollections, uncertainty, anticipation. The position indicated implies— 
I. That we are dependent upon God’s bounty. II. That we are continually 
open to Hisinspection. III. Thatour future destiny is in Hishands. Applica- 
tion :— Let us this day stand before the Lord as—1. Humble penitents ; 2. 
Sincere believers ; 3. Faithful servants. — 7. W. Hartland. 


14—20. (15) not . . us, intended to include those left in the tents ; or com- 
ing generations. (17) idols, see word in marg. ‘‘ clods or stoeks wh. can he 
rolled about.” (1%) root, etc.’ a fig. for one secretly apostate fr. God, and 
nourishing idolatry in the land. gall, Heb. rosh, called hemlock in-Ho. x. 4; 
Am. vi, 12; prob. the poppy, Gesenius; may be used for poison generally. 
wormwood,: belonging to genus Artemisia. (19) drunkenness. . thirst, 
add the indulgence of the desire in its worst form to the desire. 

Peculiarity of Judaism. — There is one primary and capital mark of distinc- 
tion, differing Judaism (7. e. the religious doctrines and rites of the Jews) 
from all other forms of religion: it professes to come from the First Cause 
of all things, and it condemns every other religion for an imposture. There 
is nothing more surprising in all Pagan antiquity than that, amidst their end- 
less (alleged) revelations, not one of them ever made such pretensions as these ; 
yet there is nothing which modern writers are more apt to pass over without 
reflection. The ancient fathers, however, more nearly acquainted with the 
state of Paganism, regarded it with the attention due to so extraordinary a 
circumstance. — Warburton. 


21—24, (23) Descrip. is borrowed fr. features of Dead Sea region. The 
judgment executed on Sodom? was intended to be a perpetual warning. 

God's retribution. — Learn: 1. The natural connection between suffering 
and sin. They forsook God and served idols (vs. 25), sins are reproduced in 
posterity, bound by an indissoluble chain of causation tothefuture. To-day's 
actions are the result of yesterday’s, and the cause of future conditions. 2. 
The visible proof of this connection in providential history. Divine retribu- 
tions manifest the sins of nations and the judgment of God upon them. The 
sterility of Palestine explains the broken covenant. Its barren hillsand mute 
appeal — its awful silence and impressive scenes, utter the curse of God and 
turn spectators into inquiring penitents. ‘‘ The curse is poured upon us, and 
the oath that is written in the law of Moses, the servant of God, because, we 
have sinned against Him” (Dan. ix. 11, 18, 14; cf. 1 Kings ix. 8, 9; Jer. xxii. 
8, 9.) -—- Preacher’s Com. 

Peculiarities of the Dead Sea.—The water is perfectly clean and trans- 
parent. The taste is bitter and salt, far beyond that of the ocean. It acts 
upon the tongue like alum ; smarts in the eye like camphor; produces a burn- 
ing, pricking sensation ; and it stiffens the hair muchlike pomatum. The 
water has a much greater specific gravity than the human body, and hence I 
did not sink lower than to the arms when standing perpendicularly in it. 

All of us noticed an unnatural gloom, not upon the sea only, but 
also over the whole plain below Jericho. This, too, is mentioned by ancient 


Chap. xxx, I—1o0. DEUTERONOMY, 


historians. It had the appearance of Indian summer in America, and, like a 
vast funeral pall let down from heaven, it hung heavily over the lifeless bosom 
of this mysterious lake. — Thomson. 


25—29. (29) secret things, belonging to the future, related to the blessings 
and curses now pronounced. Moses checks any mere wondering when and 
how all this would come to pass, and sets the people on the duty of obeying 
the will of God as now revealed to them. us . . children, all things revealed 
and especially things appertaining to duty are for our good and the good of 
those who come after us. 

Limitation of human knowledge in Divine things. — Consider the relation of 
the maxim here set down with regard to—I. God Himself. II. Man. III. The 
new covenant which has been established between God and man. Learn— 
1. To be humble; 2. To distinguish the more vital articles of our faith; 8. 
That the shortest way to the end of doubt and controversy is by the path of a 
holy obedience.— Hitchcock. 

The limits of revelation.—It leaves a realm of secrecy to God. That is, it 
does not profess to reveal God fully, for ‘‘ He cannot, on account of His incom- 
parable greatness and excellence, bring His plans and operations within the 
comprehension of His creatures.” The finite cannot take in the infinite. We 
only know in part. But we know. To doubt the possibility of knowing God 
would lead us straight to universal scepticism. Agnosticism has no logical 
halting-ground on this side of universal doubt. Hence we venture not 
beyond the assigned limits of the knowable. We take all that God gives and 
use it reverentially. At the same time, we recognize a world beyond our 
ken, of essence and of purpose and of perception, which is. God’s alone. Our 
pride is broken; we are penitent before Him, and we adore.— R. M. Edgar. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


1—7. (2) return,’ in penitence of heart, and confession of lip. and. . 
obey, true repentance finds its worthy expression only in renewed obedience. 
(8) turn .. captivity, change it, put an end toit, bring back captives. Partly 
fulfilled in times of Judges, and Bab. capt. ; but N. T. foretells a yet future 
restor. of Is. (4) utmost .. heaven, limits, most distant regions of then 
known world. (6) eireumeise.. heart, De. x. 16. 

Repentance.—1. Repentance is needful in order to be restored to God’s 
favor. 2. Repentance prevails with God to show mercy, 3. Repentance is 
open to the most distant and degraded sinner. 4. Repentance is the gift of 
God. He works in the mind, seeks out the lost, and exalted Jesus to give 
repentance and remission of sins to Israel. (Acts, v 31).— Hom. Com. 

The humble heart.-—‘‘ But He giveth grace,” pours it out plentifully upon 
humble hearts. His sweet dews and showers of grace slide off the mountains 
of pride, and fall on the low valleys of humble hearts, and make them pleas- 
ant and fertile. The swelling heart, puffed up with a fancy of fulness, hath 
no room for grace. It is lifted up, is not hallowed and fitted to receive and 
contain the graces that descend from above. And again, as the humble heart 
is most capacious, and, as being emptied and hollowed, can hold most, so it is 
the most thankful, acknowledges all as received, while the proud cries out 
that allis hisown. The return of glory that is due from grace comes most 
freely and plentifully from an humble heart: God delights to enrich it with 
grace, and it delights to return Him glory. ‘The more He bestows on it, the 
more it desires to honor Him with all; and.the more it doth so, the more 
readily He bestows still more upon it: and this is the sweet intercourse 
betwixt God and the humble soul. This is the noble ambition of humility, in 
respect whereof all the aspirings of pride are low and base. When all is 
reckoned, the lowliest mind is truly the highest ; and these two agree so well, 
that the more lowly it is, it is thus the higher ; and the higher thus, it is still 
the more lowly.— Leighton. 


8—10. (9) plenteous, wealthy, prosperous: having property of thine own, 
instead of being bond-servants. rejoice .. thee, the response of God’s 
mercy to man’s repentance is tenderly shown in Christ’s par. of prodigal son.° 


things 
secret and 
revealed 


‘“* Of little use is it 
to fret ourselves. 
with fears and 
cares about what. 
may possibly befall 
us. Do duty, and 
leave the issues to. 
Him whoisabove,’” 


“Secret things. A 
cocklefish might as: 
well attempt to. 
bring the ocean 
into its little shell 
as a man attempt 
to understand the 
ways of God.”— 
Preacher's Com. 


To do common 
work is not com-. 
mon, though it. is. 
common to view it. 
only as such. 


repentance 
and mercy 


a1 Ki. viil. 29-53; 
Ne. i, 9; Lu. xv. 
17-19. 


bD Ro. xi. 25-27. 


“My soul, hath 
found inexpressibly 
more sweetness 
and satisfaction in 
a single line of 
the Bible, nay in 
two such words as. 
these. ‘thy God’ 
and ‘my God’ than 
all the pleasures 
found in the things 


of the world since 
the creation, could 
equal.” — Brown of 
Haddington. 


‘The blackness of 


the picture of 
Israel's rejection 
and desolation is 
relieved by this 
rim of gold on the 
further edge. The 


verses seem to 
teach, not only 
that if Israel re- 


pent, mercy awaits 
it, but that Israel 
will repent.” — 
Pulp. Com. 


(10) all. . heart, the most wicked wandering and disobedience must be fol- 


ce Lu. xv. 


538 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap, xxx. 11—20. 


B. c. 1451. 


Rabbi Eliezer aid 
to his disciples; 
“Turn to God one 
day before your 
death.” ‘But now 
can a man,” re- 
plied they, ‘‘know 
the day of his 
death?” ‘True,’’ 
said Eliezer; 
“therefore you 
should turn to 
God to-day; per- 
haps you may die 
to-morrow. Thus 
every day will be 
spent in return- 
ing.” 


evidence of 
experience 


Vs. 14. ‘In the 
heart for our per- 
sonal salvation in 
the mouth for 
God's glory and 
the salvation of 
others. In the 
heart and not in 
the mouth is cow- 
ardice; in the 
mouth and not in 
the heart is hypoc- 
risy.’’— Robinson. 


By the light of 
God’s Word alone 
you can learn 
whether you have 
@ sure footing or 
stand in slippery 
places. 


the Divine 
alternative 
and the 
human 
choice 


a Jos. xxiv. 14, 15. 


A conspiracy 
was formed 
against the life of 
Archius, a Grecian 
magistrate. 
friend, who knew 
the plot,dispatched 
a courier, who 
delivered to the 
magistrate a pack- 
et with this mes- 
‘sage, ‘*My Lord. 
the person who 
writes you this 
letter conjures you 
to read it imme- 
-diately—it contains 
serious matters.” 
Archius, who was 
then at a feast, 


lowed by the most sincere and thorough repentence. 
and love are very great. 

Repentance.—I. A sincere repentance is the turning of the heart to God. 
II. A sincere repentance is regulating of the life in accordance with the will 
of God. IIL. A sincere repentance may humbly hope in the mercy of God. 

Thorough repentance searches out sin.— When a wound in a soldier’s foot 
refuses to heal, the surgeon examines it very minutely, and manipulates 
every part. Each bone is there, and in its place; there is no apparent cause 
for the inflammation, but yet the wound refuses to heal. The surgeon probes 
and probes again, until his lancet comes in contact with a hard foreign sub- 
stance. ‘‘ Here it is,” saith he, ‘“‘a bullet is lodged here ; this must come out, 
or the wound will never close.” Thus may some concealed sin work long 


But God’s compassion 


A 


disquiet in a seeking soul. May the Lord search us and try us, and see if 
there be any evil way in us, and lead us in the way everlasting !— Spurgeon. 


11—14. (11) not . . thee, either by distance or mysteriousness ; no excuse 
of ignorance or inability can be pleaded. (12-14) see Ro. x. 6-9. (13) sea, 
the Mediterranean, perhaps, but used in general to express remoteness in a 
rhetorical way. 

The Bible in itself. — The text shows— I. The closeness with which the 
Word of God addresses the soul, and the paternal familiarity of its style: 
‘‘the word is very nigh unto thee.” II. That His Word is to be avowedly 
our counsellor: ‘‘in thy mouth.” III. That it is to be embraced by our 
affections and dwell in them: ‘‘in thy heart.” IV. That obedience to it is 
the sigur proof of a believing reception of it: ‘‘ that thou mayest do it.” 

Dalby. 

Experimental evidence of the Bible. — My next proof consists of experi- 
mental evidence. In order tq appreciate it, I would bid the objector come 
with me to some sequestered glen amid thé hills and valleys of Scotland. I 
will take him to the patriarchial occupant of a lonely cabin, where you may 
behold the gray-headed man, amid intermingling smiles and tears, bending 
morning, noon and night over one book —‘‘the big ha’ Bible.” Let us ask 
him, ‘‘ How do you know that that book called the Bible is the Book of God? 
You never read the writings of Paley, the Analogy of a Butler; you never 
studied the, Credibility of Lardner, nor the eloquent Demonstrations of a 
Chalmers: how came you to believe it?” ‘‘Come to believe it?” would the 
peasant say: “I have felt it inmy heart and conscience to bethe Book of God; 
it has taught me the truths I never knew before; it has given me a peace the 
world could never give; it has calmed my beating heart; it has staunched my 
bleeding wounds; it has kindled within me the love of God and hopes of 
glory. Not the Book of God! Iam convinced of it as that Iam herea living, 
breathing man.” — Cumming. 


15—20. (15) life .. good,* these always go together. The Div. witness 
of acceptance, wh. is life, ever rests on that wh. is good. The Div. displeasure, 
wh. is witness of soul-death, as surely, follows that wh. is evil. The choice is 
offered to men along with holy persuasions to that wh. is good. (20) he. . 
life, or that is thy life, viz., to love and fear the Lord alway. The only 
acceptable obedience springs fr. love. 

A last word.—TI. An alternative. Life and death; good and evil (vs. 15); 
blessing and cursing (vs. 19). An alternative for the nation, but also for the 
individual, II. A warning (vss. 17, 18). If the heart is drawn away from 
God, and turns to idols, 7. e. sets up any other objects in God’s place, and for- 
bears to give to God His proper love and honor, he whose heart does this, or 
the nation if it does so, shall surely perish. III. An appeal (vss. 19, 20). 
“ Therefore choose life,” etc. On which note: 1. That choice or moral deter- 
mination underlies our salvation. 2. That the choice God wishes, involves 
the choosing of himself, with a view to love Him, to obey Him, and to cleave 
to Him. 3. That the choice of God is the choice of life, and carries all lesser 
good with it.— Pulpit Com. 

The choice of Martius.—In the early times of the Christian Church a 
Christian soldier named Martius served in theRoman army. This was no 
uncommon circumstance then. He was young, of a good and wealthy family, 
and much respected in his profession. The office of centurion becoming 


vacant, he was chosen as a suitable person to hold it. But another soldier 
came forward, and declared that Martius, being a Christian, was legally unfit 
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for the post ; and that he himself, being next in rank, ought to be preferred. 
Martius, being questioned, at once confessed his religion; but the governor, 
knowing the terrible consequences which must follow, if the point were to be 
seriously taken up, said he might have three hours for consideration, after 
which the question would be repeated. Theotecnes, Bishop of Cesarea, heard 
what was going on. He came to the tribunal, and, taking the arm of Martius, 
led him into the nearest church. Then, taking a soldier’s sword, he laid it 
down beside a New Testament. ‘And now,” he said, ‘‘choose, my son, 
between these two.” Martius did not hesitate; he laid hold at once of the 
Word of God. ‘You have done well, my son,” said the faithful _pastor. 
*‘Hold fast by Him whom you have chosen, and you shall soon enjoy Him for- 
ever. He will strengthen you for all that remains, and you shall+depart in 
peace.” The remaining time was spent in earnest exhortation and solemn 
Tae When the three hours were past, he was again summoned to the bar. 

e boldly confessed his faith in Christ, was condemned and beheaded. His 
name will ever be remembered with honor as one of ‘‘the noble army of 
martyrs.’ 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


1—6. (1) went . . spake, a Heb. idiom: comp. Ex. ii. 1; Jobi.4. (2) 
I. . more, both by reason of age,* though strong and capable, and by reason 
of the importance? of transferring responsibility that the new leader might 
gain experience, Moses could no more go out and in. (8) Joshua, as his 
prowess and wisdom were well known, the people would be encouraged by his 
appointment as Mos., successor. 

God gives encouragement to those who carry on His work. — Fellow-workers 
may fall, but God compensates for loss. 1. By His presence. ‘‘He will go 
over before thee.” If under the inspiration of Alexander, Cassar and other 
great leaders, soldiers have performed exploits, what can we not do with God 
present! 2. By His promise. God’s promises may be trusted, God’s bonds 
given and sealed with His own hand. ‘‘He will not fail thee.” 8. By His 
help. Promise must issue in performance. God is strength for burdens and a 
shield for battles. His grace makes the heart stout and the arm strong. ‘‘He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength.” — Preacher’s Com. ‘ 

The men appointed by God to special office receive from Him special prepa- 
ration. — Moses himself had received a wondrous preparation, first at his 
mother’s knee, next in the palace of Pharaoh, and next in the solitudes of 
Midian. And Joshua, who is to succeed him as leader, though not as law-giver, 
has also received important preparation. He is first associated with Moses 
in the mount, ashe is receiving the law. He is thus trained to firm faith in the 
invisible King and accustomed to His wonders. He is next exercised in battle, 
leading the Israelites against Amalek, and proving himself skilful in the field. 
He had also, as a spy, become minutely acquainted with the land of promise, 
and brought up with Caleb an encouraging report. None was so fitted as he 
for high command. Just as the twelve were carefully trained to be the apos- 
tles of the church, so was Joshua trained, and so is every one selected for 
important work.” — Pulpit Com. 


7, 8. (7) sight . . Israel, publicly handing over to him the leadership, so 
that his authority might not be questioned by the people.“ good courage, 
that kind which ever attends firm, simple faith in God. inherit it, enter on 
possession of the inheritance. (8) fear not,’ the reasons for fear were greater 
than Joshua could at this time estimate. The confidence of faith is the true 
preparation for life’s work and war. 

Fear not. —‘‘ Fear not,” for it is God Himself who shall go before thee and 
help thee. I. He is able to help thee: “ He will not fail thee” in either adver- 
sity or prosperity He will guard thee against the immediate dangers of the 
one, ae the seductive influences of the other. II. He is willing to help thee. 
III. He has promised to help thee. and His promises are sure. — Hoatson. 

Results of encouragement. — Littie Charley was the dull boy of his school. 
Even his master sometimes taunted him with his deficiencies. One day, a gen- 
tleman who was visiting the school looked over some bovs who were making 
their first attempt to write. There was a general burst of amusemert at poor 
Charley’s effort. He colored, but was silent. ‘‘ Never mind, my lad,” said the 
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replied, smiling, 
“ Serious aff airs 
to-morrow.’’ On 
that night the plot. 
Was executed, and 
Archius was slain. 


“Now is the 
accepted time.” 
en you are 
launched into the 
ocean of eternity, 
there is for you no. 
return into the 
land of -present. 
privileges. 


Moses 
encourages 
Israel 


a@ De. xxxiy. 7. 


b Nu. xx.12; xxvii, 
13 ; De. iii. 27. 


*“Good words do- 
more than hard 
Speeches, as_ the 
sunbeams without. 
any noise will 
make the traveler: 
cast off his cloak, 
which all the 
blustering winds 
could not do.”’— 


Leighton, 
“Whatever be the 
meanness of a 


man’s occupation, 
he may prosecute: 
it on principles. 
common to him 
with Michael and 
Gabriel or any of 
the highest spirits. 
of heaven,” — Bin- 
ney 


Moses 
encourages 
Joshua 


ce De. iii. 28. 
d Jos. i. 5, 6, 9. 


““God_ sends _ his. 
teachers with 
every age, 

To every clime 
and. every race: 
of man, 

With revelations 
fitted to their 
growth 


And shapeof 
mind.’’— Lovvell.. 
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Words are little 
things, but they 
sometimes strike 
hard. We wield 
them sv easily 
that we are apt to 
forget their hidden 
power. 


Moses writes 
and commits 
the law to 
the Levites 


a De. xvil. 18. 
b Ne. viii. 1-3. 


“The end of read- 
ing God’s word is 
that we may be 
oeaed to obey 
t. 


“*It is said of some 
of the mines of 
Cornwall, that the 
deeper they are 
sunk, the richer 
they prove, and 
though some lodes 
have been followed 
a@ thousand,, an 
even fifteen hun- 
dred feet, they 
have not come to 
an end. Such is 
the Book of God. 
It is a mine of 
wealth which 
Dever can be ex- 
hausted. The 
deeper we sink 
into it the richer 
it becomes,’’— 
Charles Graham. 


Moses 
informed of 
his approach- 
ing death 


“Tt has always 
appeared to me,” 
says Dr. Jobnson, 
“as one of the 
most striking pas- 
sages in the visious 
of Quevedo, that 
which stigmatizes 
those as fools who 
complain that they 
failed of happiness 
by sudden death. 
ueweds asks, 
‘How can death be 
sudden to a being 
who always knew 
that he must die. 
and that the time 
of his death was 
upcertain?’”’ 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxxi. 9—15- 


gentleman, cheeringly, ‘‘ don’t be discouraged: just do your very best, and you 
will be a writer some day. I recollect when I first began to write being quite 
as awkward as you are; but I persevered, and now look here.” He took a 
pen, and wrote his name on a piece of paper in fine, legible characters. ‘See 
what I can do now,” he added. Many years afterwards that gentleman met 
Charley again. He had turned out one of the most celebrated men of his day; 
and he expressed his firm conviction that he owed his success in life, under 
God’s blessing, to the encouraging speech made by the school visitant. 


9—13. (9) wrote . . law, ‘‘The statement that Moses ‘wrote’ the Deuter- 
onomic law (Deut. xxxi. 9, 24) does not refer to the present book of Deuter- 
onomy, but to the code of laws which underlies it.” — Delitzsch. sons of 
Levi,* comp. use of this term with sons of Aaron. elders, these acted as local 
magistrates, to administer law in its social applications. (10) release, De. xv. 1. 
tabernacles, Le. xxiii. 34. (11) read .. law,’ not the whole Pent., but 
summaries such as in Book of Deut. 

T he law read to the people. — Things to be observed respecting this reading 
of the law. I. It was to be read each seventh year. 1!. How carefully it 
would be read; and 2. How attentively listened to, since the penalties of dis- 
obedience were so great. II. It was to be read to all: to—1. The aged, who 
had heard it before; 2. To young children, who knew nothing, as ‘the first 
thing for them to learn; 3. To the stranger, that he might see the greatness 
and goodness of Israel’s God from His laws. III. It was to be read in order 
that all might learn to fear and serve the Lord. 

The great law-giver.—The strongest impulse in the character of Moses 
appears to have been that of protective justice, more particularly with regard 
to the helpless and down-trodden classes. The laws of Moses if carefully 
examined, are a perfect phenomenon; an exception to the laws of either 


aiancient or modern nations in the care they exercised over women, widows, 


orphans, paupers, foreigners, servants, and dumb animals. No so-called 
Christian nation but could advantageously take a lesson in legislation from 
the laws of Moses. There isa plaintive, pathetic spirit of compassion in the 
very language in which the laws in favor of the helpless and suffering are 
expressed, that it seems must have been learned only of superhuman tender- 
ness. Not the gentlest words of Jesus are more compassionate in their spirit 
than many of these laws of Moses. Delivered in the name of Jehovah, they 
certainly are so unlike the wisdom of that barbarous age as to justify the 
ascription of them to Him whois Love. Some of them sound more like the 
pleadings of a mother than the voice of legal statute. — Beecher. 


14, 15. (14) give . . charge, God transferred responsibility to the new 
leader by bringing the older and the younger man together in the most sacred 
relation (see Aaron and Eleazer, Num. xx. 25-28; and Elijah and Elisha, 2 
Kings ii). tabernacle .. congregation, R. V. “tent of meeting ;” first 
time mentioned in Deuteronomy. Last meeting of Jehovah with Moses in 
the tabernacle. (15) pillar of a cloud, Ex. xxxiii. 9. door, Ex. xxix. 4; the 


entrance of the the tent covered by a movable curtain. 

The official investiture of Joshua.— It was fitting that a public transference 
of authority should be made from Moses to Joshua. As John said of Jesus, so 
substantially Moses said of Joshua, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
I. The occasion. Moses was about to die. He contemplates the event with 
calm serenity. His chief concern is a competent successor. The good of 
others was still Moses’ uppermost desire. II. The place. God had appointed 
the meeting to take place in the tabernacle. All great enterprises should be 
consecrated in the sanctuary. God has engaged to be found by us here. III. 
The appearance. So ineffably dazzling is the native glory of God, that no 
mortal eye can look upon it.” In accommodation to human weakness, God 
tempers His brightness by an attendant cloud. IV. Thecharge. God's charge 
came to Joshua through human lips, yet none the less was it God’s charge.— 
Pulpit Com. 

Death a blessing.—1I congratulate you and myself that life is passing fast 
away. What a superlatively grand and consoling idea is that of death! 
Without this radiant idea, this delightful morning star, indicating that the 
luminary of eternity is going to rise, life would, to my view, darken into 
midnight melancholy. Oh, the expectation of living here and living thus 


always, would be indeed a prospect of overwhelming despair! But thanks 
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be to that fatal decree that dooms us to die; thanks to that gospel which 
opens the vision of an endless life; and thanks, above all, to that Saviour 

iend who has promised to conduct all the faithful through the sacred trance 
of death into scenes of paradise and everlasting delight.— Foster. 


16—21. (16) sleep.. fathers, the usual O. T. conception of death : comp 
the simple term, he died, used before call of Ab., as in Gen. v. with expression 
concerning Ab. Gen, xxv. 8; Isaac, xxxv. 29; Jacob, xlix, 29,33. whoring, 
seeking after some one else to serve.and love; the word indicates the 
wilfulness and wickedness of their so doing. (17) anger, God speaks under 
fig. of an outraged king. Distinguish between the anger of passion and anger 
as the response of a noble nature to shameful wickedness. (19) this song, 
given in ch. xxxii.;' writings in verse are sententious, easily remembered. 
so suited for popular instruction. 
pate better than the delivery of written law; but here this added to the 
other. 

The song of Moses (vs. 19).— Consider —I. Its subject matter. Its contents 
are— 1. Commemorative : it record’s God’s sovereign mercy to His people — 


put .. mouths, this method for the) 
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he is told to 
write a son 
for the people 


a@Ex xxxiv. 15; 
Pu tie 17 


“Give me the 
making of the 
nation’s ballads,”’ 
said Lord Chat- 
ham, “and J care 
not who makes the 
aws.” 

b ** National songs 
take deep hold of 
the memories, and 
have a powerful 
influence in stir- 
ring the deepest 


(1) In the original designation of the land of Canaan to them; (2) In the 
manner in which He had brought them to it; (3) The richness of the pro- 
vision which He had made for them; 2. Prophetic; 3. Promissory. II. Its 
peculiar use. 1. To justify God; 2. To humble the people; 3. To prepare 
them for His promised blessings.— Simeon. 

The advice of Eliot.—The Rev. John Eliot, styled ‘‘The Apostle of the 
Indians,” was once asked by a pious woman, who was vexed with a wicked 
husband, and bad company frequently infesting her house on his account, 
what she should do? ‘‘ Take,” said he, ‘‘ the Holy Bible into your hand when 
bad company come in, and that will soon drive them out of the house.” 


22—27. (22) taught . . children, heroic faithfulness to the last ; Moses 
with his wonderful intelligence and far-sightedness doing his utmost. (28) 
he . . charge, on behalf of Jehovah, and in His exact words, vs. 14. See 
note vs. 9. (26) in.. ark, R. V., ‘‘ by the side of the ark;” prob. in a 
little chest beside the ark of the cov. Only the tables of stone were in the 
ark.< (27) rebellion, — rebelliousness. stiff neck, Ex. xxxii. 9; not easily 
moved to that which is good ; strongly self-willed. 


Homiletic hints.— An aged saint teaching the people to sing (vs. 22).—I. Hel8: 


composed the song. II. He taught it to the people. Moses’ charge to his suc- 
cessor (vs. 23).— I. A word of exhortation, ‘‘ Be strong,” etc. II. A word of 
encouragement, ‘‘ Thou shalt bring,” etc. III. A word of promise, ‘‘I will,” 
ete. An ancient amanuensis in the discharge of duty (vss. 24-26).— I. Perse- 
vering in his work till it was finished. 
it was done. III. Contemplating the high purpose his work would serve. 

A premier in a new character.—There is an interesting and, I believe, 
authentic story told in connection with a visit Dr. Guthrie once paid to the 
Duke of Argyll at Inverary Castle, by special invitation. A large and brilliant 
assemblage of guests, including Mr. Gladstone, were staying at the castle, and 
before they retired for the night, Dr. Guthrie was asked by the duke to con- 
duct ‘‘family worship.” ‘‘ With great pleasure will I conduct it,” said the 
Doctor ; ‘‘ but in the castle of Argyll we must observe the good old Presby- 
terian form, and begin by singing a psalm.” It was agreed that a Scotch 
psalm should be sung to a Scotch tune ; but the difficulty was to find a ‘‘ pre- 
centor,” that is, a gentleman or lady who would raise ‘‘ the tune” and lead 
the singing. After a number of ladies and gentlemen had been appealed to, 
and declared themselves unfit for the duty, Mr. Gladstone stepped forward 
saying, ‘‘ Tl raise the tune, Dr. Guthrie ;” and well did he perform his task. 
We all know what a fine voice the Premier has, but it is not so well known 
that he is a good singer. This modern scene in Inverary Castle would make 
as good a subject fora picture as many a scene of greater historic impor- 
tance. — Leisure Hour. 


28--30. (28) gather... elders, etc., a special congreg. to hear the song 
with which Mos.’ public addresses were to close. (29) I know . . corrupt, 


II. Caring for its preservation when], . 


feelings of a 
people. So _ this 
song was to be 
learnt as embody- 
ing the substance 
of the preceding 
addresses, and of 
astrain well suited 
to inspire the 
popular mind with 
a sense of God’s 
favor to their 

ation.”—Jamie- 
son. 


he writes the 
song and 
teaches it, 
etc. 


xxxiv. 14. 


“This was not so 
much a provision 
for the safe cus- 
tody of the vol., 
. aS a witness 
or protest against 
their breach of 
the covenant, of 
wh. the ark was a 
symbol, by idol- 
atry.’—Spk. Com 
The Jews assert 
that, in addition 
to this copy of the 
written-law, Moses 
wrote twelve 
others, one cf wh. 
he gave to cach 
tribe. But the in- 
terpretation of the 
law he did not 
commit to writing, 


but gave it in 
charge to the 
elders of Israel 


and Joshua, and 
the rest of Israel. 


he gathers 
the elders 


he knew partly thro’ his past experience of them, partly through his gift of 
prophecy. In every way of counsel and warning he seeks to fence them 
round. 


together 
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As a traveler re- 
joices greatl z 
when he nears his 
own country or 
home; so may the 
Christian as 


he 
roaches 


Death ts like a 
RO Beato spiritual world bursting in upon the soul and its faculties, in the vastness of 


app’ thejis inconceivably 
heavenly country. A¢ the moment o 


_ A vision of the future.—I. What Moses foresaw, vs. 29. II. What Moses, 
foreseeing this, did. 1. He did not abandon the case in despair; 2. He was 
the more zealous in the utterance of warning; 3, His repeated warnings left. 
ere es without excuse. PAINE +e : 
results of death. — Meditate often on the change in the condition which 

death affects. It is by a thin partition that we are here separated from what 
eat and awful: for the spiritual and eternal world is near. 
Faeath this partition is broken; the dark veil that is between 
us and the other world is rent, and we are instantly amidst a new and amazing 
state of things, awake and conscious in the world of spirits. What a wonder- 
ful and important situation! The very thought is almost overwhelming. The 


door of rich andlits extent, the newness of its objects, the splendor, the glory, and the might of 


or; and brin, 


B 


ding cards, and to 
his neighbor ajthat 


funeral envelope; 


to one the pleasant 
news that his 


this man wed- 


its inhabitants, and the importance of its demands on the stranger that has 
entered it, presents what is greatly filled with alarm. And do you not think 
you shall then need support, and a kindly ministering hand to lead and 
guide you? You are not destitute. Be disciples of the mighty Saviour, who 
died as your Friend, but who lives for evermore ; who has gone before to pro- 


richly-laden vessel|Vide mansions, and prepare a place of rest and delight for His followers. Seek 


hasarrived in port,;now to ke faithful, and, amidst all that might a 
and to another 


tidings of disaster 


and bankruptcy. 


the song of 
Moses 


declaration 
of name and 
truth of God 


a Is. lv. 10, 11. 


b Ps. xviii. 31, 46; 
Is. xxviii. 16. 


Rock —rock—rock 
—Israel had seen 
little else during 
the thirty-eight 
yan of wander- 
ng. The older 
men could remem- 
ber the seclusion 
and sublimity of 
the rock sanctuary 
of Sinai. The con- 
gregation had 
mourned for Aaron 
under the shadow 
of Mount Hor, 
“rising aloft with 
vast cliffs, perpen- 
dicular walls of 
stone, pinnacles, 
and peaks of every 
shape.” — Pulpit 
Com. 


reminds the 
people of 
their folly 


al you in that unknown 
land, He will bear you up. He will receive you to Himself; that. where He is, 
there you may be also.— Taylor. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


1—4, (1) Mos. had previously appealed to heaven and earth; see De. iv. 26, 
xxx. 19, xxxi. 28, 29; comp. Ps. i, 4; Is.i. 2. (2)my .. Shall, or let my doc- 
trine drop. as. . rain,? softly falling, but with penetrating, quickening 
power. dew, very copious in Pales., partly eceply ine the want of rain in 
summer, tender herb, young, just sprouting, needing moisture. (8) great- 
ness,. comp. Ps. xxix. 1, 2, xcvi. 2-8; 1 Ch. xxix. 11. (4) Rock, a strong fig. 
of stability and faithfulness; a safe foundation to rest on.’ 

‘* This doctrine of the living God as the rock is chides dia) with comfort and 
refreshment for man (vs. 2); %. e. what the rain is to the herb, what the show- 
ers are to the grass, that is this teaching concerning God to the soul of man. 
1. Our heart wants God (Ps. lxxxiv. 2). 2. Such a God —this God is as rain 
and as dew: refreshing, enlivening, restoring. 38. This doctrine of God is 
meant to make the heart productive of holiness. God’s revelation of Himself 
is meant to draw men to Himself; in doing this God saves them.” — Pulpit 


om. 

Work to the end.—Mr. Cecil tells us than when Mr. Newton had passed 
eighty years of age, some of his friends feared he might continue his public 
ministrations too long. They not only observed his infirmities in the pulpit, 
but felt much on account of the decrease of his strength, and of his occasional 
depressions. On these things being mentioned to him, he replied that he had 
experienced nothing which in the least affected the principles he had felt and 
taught; that his depressions were the natural result of fourscore years, and. 
that, at any age, we can only enjoy that comfort from our principles which 
God is pleased to send. ‘‘ But,” it was asked, ‘‘in the article of public preach- 
ing, might it not be best to consider your work as done, and tostop before you 
evidently discover that you can speak no longer?” ‘I cannot stop,” said he, 
ee his voice. ‘‘ What! shall the old African blasphemer stop while he can 
spea. » 


5, 6. (5) They have corrupted, etc., R. V., ‘‘ They have dealt corruptly with 
him, they are not his children, it is their blemish.” corrupted themselves, 
Ex. xxxii. 7-9. (6) thy father, comp. Is. lxiii. 16. bought thee, acquired 
ate for His own; with allusion to the deliv. fr. Egypt. madethee, asa 
nation. 

Is not He thy Father ? — Consider —I. That God sustains a Fatherly rela- 
tion towards us. See Him as our father in — 1. The work of creation ; 2. The 
redemptive plan ; 3. The workings of Providence. II. That, as such, we owe 
Him peculiar duties. As our Father—1. We ought to be like Him; 2. We 
ought to obey Him ; 3. We ought to love Him. III. That this relationship 
involves certain duties with regard to our fellow-men. They are of the same 
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family as we. Then there should be—1. Family union; 2. Family corre- 
spondence ; 3. Family love. — Lister. 

Heathen marks.— There may be here an allusion to the marks which the 
worshipers of particular idols had on different parts of their bodies, partic- 
ularly on their foreheads. The different sects of idolaters in the East are dis- 
tinguished by their sectarian marks—the stigma of their respective idols. 
These sectarian marks, particularly on their foreheads, amount to nearly one 
hundred among the Hindoos, and especially among the two sects, the wor- 
shipers of Seeva and Vishnoo. In many places they are renewed daily; for 
they account it irreligious to perform any sacred rite to their god without 
his mark on their forehead. The marks are generally horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines, crescents, circles, leaves, eyes, etc., in red, black, white and 

ellow. The Hindoos every morning perform their ablutions in the sacred 


“Good turns aggra- 
vate unkindness, 
and our guilt is in- 
creased by our ob- 
ligations. It is 
ingratitude that 
makes a godly 
man’s sin so hein- 
ous, which other- 
wise would be far 
less than other 
men’s, since his 


akes, and offer a sacrifice under thesolemn grove. After having gone through 
their religious ceremonies, they are sealed by the officiating Brahmin with the 
mark either of Vishnoo or Seeva, the followers of whom respectively form 
the two great sects among the Hindoos. — Forbes’s Orient. Mem. 


7—9. (8) set... bounds,? set apart beforehand ; planned that Pales. should be 
the abode of His peculiar people. aceording . . number, 7. e. proportionate 
to the wants of their population. (9) Lord’s portion,’ Ex. xv, 16, xix. 4,5. 

The Lord’s portion His people. — How are they His? I. By His own sover- 
eign choice. He chose them, and set His love upon them. II. By purchase. 
About His title to them there can be no dispute. With Christ’s precious blood 
they are bought. III. By conquest. Whata battle He had in us before we 
would be won ! — Spurgeon. 

A singular custom. — At Munich there prevails a singular custom. Every 
child found begging in the streets is arrested and carried to acharitable estab- 
lishment. The moment he enters the hospital, and before he is cleaned and 
gets the new clothes intended for him, his portrait is taken in his ragged 
dress, and precisely as he was found begging. When his education is finished 
in the hospital, this portrait is given to him, and he promises by an oath to 
keep it all his life, in order that he may be reminded of the wretched con- 
dition from which he had been rescued, and of the gratitude he owes to the 
institution which saved him from misery, and gave him the means by which 
he was enabled to avoid it in the future. 


10—14. (10) God’s dealing with the nation during its wanderings in desert of 
Sinai. Israel is represented as a man ready to perish in a desert, found, fed, 
and guided safely to his home. howling wilderness, wilderness in which 
howling of wild beasts was heard, desolate, terrible. (11) as an eagle,’ this 
bird is noted for the care and attachment of female for her young. (13) 
high places,? the table-lands of Gilead, had given them foretaste of fertility 
of Canaan (14) Bashan, famous for its cattle fat .. wheat, this por- 
tion was regarded as very delicate, so offered in sacrifice ;/ fig. is taken fr. it 
to express the finest and most nutritious wheat. 

A panorama of grace.—How Israel was found, led, taught, kept. I. 
Where God found him. Partly metaphorical— the state of Israel in Egypt 
being likened to that of a man perishing in the desert; partly literal— it 
being in the desert that God found the people when He took them into 
covenant. An image of the helpless and hopeless condition of the sinner. 
Il. How God dealt with him. That Israel was kept in the wilderness so long 
was his own fault. But grace overruled the discipline for good. The long 
sojourn in the desert made Israel’s case, also, a better type of our own. III. 
Whither God conducted him. To a land of plenty and rest. Made his 
defense the munitions of rocks, Provided him with all that heart could 
desire. So does God bring the believer to a large and wealthy place — a place 
of ‘‘fulness of joy,” of richest satisfactions, of most perfect delights. 
The eagle. —I. Her aim. She aims at teaching them self-reliance. It is not 
God’s wish that His children should go in leading-strings. They must be 
trained to prompt, fearless, self-reliant action. This was an aim of the dis- 
cipline of the wilderness. Our action is to be in a spirit of dependence, but 
it is to be active, not passive dependence. II. Her method. She stirs up her 
nest. She does not leave her brood to the ignoble ease they would perhaps 
prefer. So God rouses His people to action by making their place uneasy for 
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d “Gave Is. com- 
mand of those 
positions which 
would carry with 
them dominion 
over the whole 
land.”— Spk. Com, 


e Ps. xxii 12. 


f Ex. xxix. 18. 


“The eagle bears 
its young on its 
wings for protec- 
tion as wellas aid. 
The archer must 
first penetrate the 
body of the old 
bird before he can 
touch the young.” 


them. By placing them in trying situations, by removing comforts, by the 


— Jackson. 
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** What an instruc- 
tive lesson to 
Christian parents 
does this history 
read! How pow- 
erfully does it 
excite them to 
teach their chil- 
dren betimes to 
look toward 
heaven and the 
Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and to elevate 
their thoughts 
thither more and 
more on the wings 
of faith and love; 
themselves all the 
while going before 
them, and encour- 
aging them by 
their own - 
ample!’’—Kirby. 


Israel’s 
ride and 
ingratitude 


a De. xxxiii. 5, 26; 
. Xliv. 2. 


b Le. xvii. 7. 


“Wealth is not 
acquired,as many 
pereces suppose, 
y fortunate spec- 
ulations and 
splendid enter- 
Vi pags but by the 
aily practice of 
industry and econ- 
om. He who 
relies upon these 
means will rarely 
be found destitute, 
and he who relies 
upon any other 
will generally be- 
come bankrupt. ’’— 
Wayland. 


“Wealth is to be 
used only as_ the 
instrument of ac- 
tion; not as the 
representative of 
civil honors and 
moral c=cellence.”’ 
— Porter. 
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stimulus of necessity, by the sharp provocation of afflictions. He goads them 
to think, act, and put forth the powers that are in them. Itis not for the 
good of Christians that they should have too much comfort. III. Her care. 
The experiment is not carried to the point of allowing the young to hurt 
themselves. She hovers over them, supports them on the tip of her wings, ete. 
God tries us, but not beyond our strength. — Pulpit Com. 

Sir Humphrey Davy having had an opportunity of witnessing the proceed- 
ings of eagles after they had left the eyry thus describes them:— “I once 
saw a very interesting sight above one of the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was 
going, on the 20th of August, in the pursuit of black game. Two parent 
eagles were teaching their offspring, two young birds, the manoeuvres of 
flight. They began by rising from’ the top of a mountain in the eye of the 
sun. It was about mid-day, and bright for this climate. They at first made 
small circles, and the young birds imitated them, They paused on their 
wings, waiting till they had made their first flight, and then took asecond and 
larger gyration, always rising towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight so as to make a gradually extended spiral. The young ones still slowly 
followed, apparently flying better as they mounted ; and they continued this 
sublime kind of exercise, always rising, till they became mere points in the 
air, and the young ones were lost, and afterwards their parents, to our aching 
sight.” — Salmonia. 


15—18. (15) Jeshurun¢ . . kicked, Israel under poetical name meaning 
happy one, dearly beloved ; acted like pampered, over-indulged animal ; with- 
out reason rebelled. (16) jealousy, figure taken from matrimonial relation- 
ships. (17) devils,> destroyers, false gods usually conceived as malignant and 
destructive. not .. God, to whom allegiance was due. 

I. Prosperity isnot real happiness. Nature knows nothing of moral distinc- 
tions ; treats all alike. But distinguished rank, long life, abundant wealth 
and ripe scholarship, do not satisfy inward craving. ‘‘ Prosperity is like salt 
water, the more you drink of it the thirstier you are.” II. Prosperity profits 
very little. The wealth of empires cannot add to stature of body or mind, 
nor secure health and virtue. It is insecure and exposes to envy. III. Pros- 
perity is spiritually dangerous. 1. In leading to self-dependence. 2. In beget- 
ting contempt for God. ‘Lightly esteemed the Rock of hissalvation.” 3. In 
causing apostacy for God. ‘*Tnen he forsook God.” Guard against selfish- 
ness. Be watchful and humble. — Preacher’s Com. 

Rich for a moment.— The ship Britannia, which struck on the rocks off 
the coast of Brazil, had on board a large consignment of Spanish dollars. In 
the hope of saving some of them, a number of barrels were brought on deck, 
but the vessel was sinking so fast that the only hope for life was in taking at 
once to the boats. The last boat was about to push off, when a midshipman 
rushed back to see if any one was still on board. To his surprise there sat a 
man on deck with a hatchet in his hand, with which he had broken open 
several of the casks, the contents of which he was now heaping up about him, 
“ What are you doing?” shouted the youth. ‘‘ Escape for your life! Don't 
you know the ship is fast going to pieces?” ‘‘The ship may,” said the man. 
‘‘T have lived a poor wretch all my life, and I am determined to die rich.” 
His remonstrances were answered only by another flourish of the hatchet ; and 
he was left to his fate. In afew minutes the ship was engulfed in the waves. 
We count such a sailor a madman; but he has too.many imitators. Many 
men seem determined to die rich at all hazards. Least of all risks do they 
count the chance of losing the soul in the struggle. And yet the only riches 
we can hug to our bosom with joy in our dying hour are the riches of grace, 
through faith in our only Saviour, Jesus Christ. Let us make these riches ours 
before the dark hour comes. 


19—22. (19) abhorred, greatly despised. provoking,° Ex. xxiii. 21. In 
order to be understood by man God speaks as if He wereaman. We must 
carefully remove the evil element fr. anger, despising, provoking, etc., when 
these are applied to God. (20) froward, perverse, wayward ; used frequently 
in Bk. of Prov. no faith,? that faith which includes dependence. (21) nota 
people, so esteemed by Israel as not sharing their religious privileges. This 
prophecy was fulfilled in the jealousy of Is. at calling of Gentiles. (22) low- 


est hell, &. V., “lowest pit,” Heb. sheol, the grave; fig. for the utmost 
misery. 
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The power of example. — When native converts on the Island of Madagas- B. C. 1451. 

car used to present themselves for baptism, it was often asked of them, Lapere 

‘What first led you to think of becoming Christians? Was it a particular tee ee 
sermon or address, or the reading of God’s Word?” The answer usually was, |faults, to conform 
that the changed conduct of others who had become Christians was what first|to, them, or to re- 
arrested their attention. ‘‘I knew this man to be a thief; that one was ace Corner 
drunkard ; another was very cruel and unkind to his family. Now they are at tof 
all changed. The thief is an honest man, the drunkard is sober and respecta- faith, ‘ 
ble, and the other is gentle and kind in his home. There must be something|Down the steep 


in ligi 2s ; precipice of 
a religion that can work such changes.” —S. S. Times. wrong he" alides; 


There’s nothing to 

23—25. (23) spend . . arrows, empty all in the quiver. Arrows of God] support him 
are war, famine, pestilence ; somtimes also evil beasts.* (24) burning heat,| ™ ‘eTebt.” 
the fever of pestilence. serpents .. dust, Ge. iii. 14. = suns. 

The arrows of the Almighty. — The Apollo Belvedere represents the god,|the arrow 
in scorn discharging an arrow at one who thought to elude his vengeance.|and the 
The arrows of Godare—I. Numerous. II. Sharp. III. Well aimed. IV.|sword 
Far-reaching. V. Swift. VI. Destructive. 

God’s agents are numerous and terrible. — A few only are mentioned here,|? 1¢ ¥¥i. 2% Je. 
but these may serve as samples of others. Material forces are pressed into peat 2, Maa 
service. The atmosphere will be a conveyer of pestilence. Fire isawell-known|‘‘In Scripture 
minister of God. Earthquake and volcano have often been commissioned to/Pivine ___punish- 
fulfil Jehovah’s will. As a skilled warrior aims well his deadly arrows upon wan! tate ad. 
his foes, so God sends his lightnings abroad out of his quiver. Famine isjing forth of ar- 
decreed; ‘‘ they shall be burnt with hunger.” Sickness and fever shall follow ;|"°WS- , When an 
_ they shall be ‘“‘devoured with burning heat.” Pestiferous insects shall assail ae KA 
them, and wild beasts shall overrun the land. The sword of the invader shallithere is no buck- 
fall with ruthless violence upon young and old—upon babe and veteran. |ler that can resist 
They who escape from one peril shall fall under another. From the hand of|fi,’* never misses 


es, 5 A th kK? 
God release is impossible. — Pulpit Com. Martine ; 


26—29. (26) into corners, R. V., ‘‘afar;” utterly disperse them. (27)\consideration 
feared .. wrath, R. V., ‘‘feared the provocation ;” conduct of enemy mis-lof the end 
interpreting God. behave. . strangely, FR. V., ‘‘misdeem;” mistaking 
the real cause of Israel’s ruin.’ (29) latter end, sad consequences of contin- 
ued disobedience. 

God seeks to make foolish men wise.--1. By striking providences. Such 
mentioned here (vss. 24, 25). Affliction and misfortune, inward darkness, 
distress, and insanity. Providences which alarm and make us think. Provi- 
dences which create joy and yratitude, all overruled for good and designed to 
instruct. 2. By inspired teaching. The Bible, an inspired guide, declares 
the providence and justice of God. A teacher unerring, free, and common to 
all. — Preacher’s Com. God’s pathetic appeal to men. — Wisdom is far-seeing. 
Not content with estimating present experiences and fortunes, it embracesthe| 
remoter issues of our choice; it takes in all the possibilities of the future. I. AsjIt eaid not Pius 
there has been a beginning of the present life, so there will come an end. II. Nerena hea 
The end of probationary life demands our serious consideration. III. Thelin despair: * When 


highest wisdom forecasts the whole reach of life, both present and future. —|! was in low condi- 
tion, IT had some 


Pulpit Com. one 
Comedy the latter end. — A young woman in London, who had been ne eenenan ene 

disappointed in marriage, came to the determination to commit suicide ; she|@dvanced to be a 

had chosen the time, the place and the means. Just before the appointed oe oh ala sao 

hour that she intended should close her earthly career, she was asked by alsince I came to the 

friend to go to Surrey Chapel. She complied with the invitation. The late/popedom, I have 

Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, was the preacher, and the text he selected was|° bope 4 all. 

De. xxxii. 29. At the close of the discourse, quite unconscious who were his 

auditors in so large and crowded a congregation, Mr. Griffin was led to address 

himself particularly to any one who might have resolved to rush into the 

presence of the Judge of quick and dead, 


bEze. xx. 13, 14; 
xxxvi. 21 vats 


“‘ And dare Him to do his worst !” Beieee oS pink 


It need scarcely be added that this young woman could not fulfil her awful pone kana ey 


purpose at the chosen time and place. The week rolled on, and the next Sab-|worms beneath 
bath she again repaired to Surrey Chapel, where a discourse by Mr. Griffin,|our, feet rise uy 
from Nah. i. 3, ‘‘The Lord hath His way in the whirlwind and in the storm, arte ae Roms 


and the clouds are the dust of His feet,” led her to see that God, in His provi-| Waiter Scott. 
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God is our 
Rock 


a Ex. xiv. 25; 
We th) Veet 
xx. 28. 


158. 
1 Ki. 


bIs. i. 9, 10;. Eze. 
xvi. 48, 49. 


ce ‘* This fruit, wh. 
the aArabs call 
‘Lot’s . Sea 
Orange,’ is of a 
bright yel. color, 
and grows in 
clusters of three 
or four. When 
mellow it is 
tempting in ap- 
Lpearanee, but on 
eing struck, ex- 
poe like a puff 
all, consisting 
of skin and fibre 
only .’’— Jamieson. 
* Lean not on 
earth; ‘twill 
ierce thee to the 
eart; a broken 
reed at best, but 
oft a spear; on 
its sharp point 
eace bleeds, and 
ope expires.’’— 
Young. 


vengeance 
belongs to 
God 


d Ps. xciv.1; Ro. 
xii. 19; Heb. x. 30. 


eM. Henry. Ps. 
xc. 13. 


f 2Ki. xiv. 26. 


“On him that takes 
revenge, revenge 
shall be taken; itis 
Hke arolling stone, 
which, when 
man hath forced 
up a hill, will re- 
turn to him with a 
greater violence, 
and break those 
bones whose sin- 
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dence, was always acting for the accomplishment of His purposes of love and 
grace. The result was the deliverance of this young woman from an awful 
and ignominious death, and her conversion to God. 


30—33. (30) shut. . up, from His help. (81) their rock, a sudden com- 
parison of the confidence of Israel’s enemies with Israel’s confidence, 7. e. 
idol-gods with Jehovah. (82) their vine, here reference reverts to Israel’s. 
Sodom, Gomorrah, are used throughout Scr. as emblems of utter depravity.’ 
grapes of gall,‘ comp. De. xxix. 18. (83) dragons, here for serpents, Ps. lviii. 
4; cxl. 8. asps, kind of adder, Ro. iii. 138. 

Their rock is not as our Rock.— As ‘‘ our Rock,” Christ is—I. A fountain : 
a fount of living waters, a fount from which we may drink and be refreshed, 
and in which we may wash and become clean. II. A shadow from the heat: 
‘“the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” III. A refuge: when we are 
pursued by Divine justice, in the Rock we find asanctuary; there we are safe 
from the Law. IV. A fortress: besides hiding ourselves here, we are called 
upon to resist our enemies fromit. V. A sure foundation, the only sure 
foundation. VI. An ‘‘offense” to His enemies.— Mackay. 

The apple of the Dead Sea.— We made a somewhat singular discovery 
when traveling among the mountains to the east of the Dead Sea, where the 
ruins of Ammon, Jerash, and Adjeloun well repay the labor and fatigue 
encountered in visiting them. It was a remarkably hot and sultry day: we 
were scrambling up the mountain through athick jungle of bushes and low 
trees, which rises above the east shore of the Dead Sea, when I saw before me 
a fine plum-tree, loaded with fresh-blooming plums. I cried out to my fellow- 
traveler, ‘‘ Now, then, who will arrive first at the plum-tree?” and as he 
caught a glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both pressed our horses into 
a gallop, to see which would get the first plum from the branches. We both 
arrived at the same moment, and each snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it 
at once into our mouths; when, on biting it, instead of the cool, delicious, 


juicy fruit which we expected, our mouths were filled with a dry bitter dust, 
and we sat under the tree upon our horses, sputtering and hemming, and 
doing all we could to be relieved of the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. 
We then perceived, and to my great delight, that we had discovered the 
famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence of which has been doubted and 
canvassed since the days of Strabo and Pliny, who first described it.— Cur- 
zon’s Tour. 


34—36. (84) laid . . store, intended to intimate that God would not be 
taken at unawares by the sin, or in the punishment of His people. (35) 
belongeth vengeance,? active vindication of His ontiaed authority. 
shall slide, R. V., ‘‘ Vengeance is wine, and recompense, at the time when 
their foot shall slide.” (36) repent .. for, or concerning. Not changing 
His mind, but changing His ways to pity and help them. none shut up,’ 
ete., R. V,, ‘none remaining shut up or left at large,” proverbial expression 
perhaps = bond or free. 

Our extremity is God’s opportunity.—I. To what a state God’s people may 
be reduced —1. By temporal afflictions; 2. By spiritual trouble. II. The sea- 
sonable interpositions which they may hope for. III. The reason why God 
permits such crises previous to the bestowment of His promised blessings. 
1. For the making of us more sensible of our dependence upon Him; 2. For 


§\the magnifying the more His own glorious perfections ; 8. For the rendering 


of His mercies more influential on our minds.— Simeon. 

Revenge.— To do another man a diskindness, merely because he has done 
me one, serves to no good purpose and to many evil ones: for it contributes 
nothing to the reparation of the first injury; but instead of making up the 


ews gave it mo- 
tion.”’"— Bp. Tay- 
lor. 


God is 
eternal 
OJ si ls: 
xlvii. 12, 18; Je. ii. 
28. 

his. xlv. 23; Je. 
xx. 5; He. vi. 17, 18. 


breach of my happinesss, it increases the objects of my pity, by bringing a 
new misery into the world more than was before; and occasions fresh returns 
of malice, one begetting another, like the encirclings of disturbed water ; till 
the evil becomes fruitful and multiplies into a long succession, a genealogy of 
mischief.— Norris. 


87—40. (88) rise’.. help, let other gods prove their power. 
now, observe and learn. (40) lift. . hand, solemn adjuration. 
ever, God appeals to His own eternal existence.* 

The great Supreme.— Let us notice —I. The views here given of the Divine 


(39) See 
live for- 


tation 


- of Christ, 
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character. 1. God’s existence and supremacy ; 2. His sovereign and uncon- 
trollable agency; 3. His unendi uration ; 4. His avenging justice. II. 
The effects which the contemplation of those views should produce. 1. 
Adoration ; 2. Trust; 3. Fear; 4. Earnest seeking after God. 

The patience of God.— Suppose a man should come into a curious artificer’s 
shop, and there, with one blow, dash in pieces such a piece of art that had 
cost many years’ study and pains in the contriving thereof, how could he bear 
with it, how would he take on to see the workmanship of his hands so rashly, 
so wilfully destroyed! He could not but take it ill, and be much troubled 
thereat. Thus it is, that, as soon as God had set up and perfected the frame 
of the world, sin gave a subtle shake to all: it unpinned the frame, and had 
like to have pulled all in pieces again ; nay, had it not been for the promise 
this goodly frame had been reduced to its primitive nothing 
again. Man, by his sin, had pulled down all about his ears; but God in 
mercy keeps it up: man, by sin, provokes God; but God in mercy passeth 
by all affronts whatsoever. Oh the wonderful mercy! oh the omnipotent 
patience of God!— Spencer. 


41—48. (42) drunk . . blood, strong fig. to indicate vast number of slain. 
beginning. . revenges, R. V. ‘‘ head of the leaders of the enemy ;” arrows 
and sword shall deal with chiefs or leaders of So pls and destroy them. 
(43) Conclusion of song, with general appeal. Judgment is God’s strange 
work, mercy is His delight. 

My glittering sword.— The text suggests—TI. A reluctance in the execution 
of judgment (Neh. ix. 17). II. A deliberate preparation for the punishment 
of the ungodly. III. A complete vengeance upon the wicked proportionate 
to the previous reluctance and deliberation. 

The only shelter.-- Ah! you can lock, and bolt, and bar your door against 
the burglar or the thief : but who can find lock, or bolt, or bar that shall keep 
out malaria and atmospheric diseases, that make their way through every 
crack, and cranny, and crevice of our dwellings? If men only had to con- 
tend against their fellow-men, they might find relief; but since it is the 
mighty agencies of time and space, subtle, wonderful and inexplicable, 
against which they have to contend, who can forge weapons with which to 
oppose these? It is not safe to live. Human life is in danger under the best 
conditions. There are no circumstances, except where a man sits under the 
shadow of the wings of the Almighty, in which there is safety. — Beecher. 


44.—47, Supplementary words. Hoshea,* Joshua, Oshea, Jehoshua, 
Jeshua, and Jesus, are other forms of this name, Salvation of Jehovah seems 
to be the significance. This may be the first mention that Joshua makes of 
himself in the sacred writings. (46) set. . unto, give serious heed, make 
matter of heart-effort. (47) it . . life,’ not merely the prolonging of your 
life, but the basis of all those conditions and enjoyments wh. make life worth 
living. 

fedegon our life. — Consider, concerning religion, that —I. It is not a vain 
thing. This it would be very easy to show, for its truth is confirmed by the 
testimony of all Scripture, and of all Christian experience. But the ver 
terms of the negative imply a strong affirmation. II. It is our life, It is 
essential to —1. Our peace of mind ; 2. Our support under the trials of life ; 
8. Our fitness for the eternal world. 

Moravian missions in the West Indies. — The origin of the missions of this 
devoted class of Christians, in the West Indies, was illustrative of the power 
of God to bless the feeblest efforts of His people. Some of the brethren who 
accompanied Count Zinzendorf to the coronation of Christian VI. in Den- 
mark, in 1731, became acquainted with a negro named Anthony, from ‘the 
West Indies, who was then in the employ of the Danish nobleman, and who 
frequently conversed with the brethren from Herrnhut, and especially with 
the elder David Nitschmann. He told them that he had often sat on the sea- 
shore of the island of St. Thomas, and prayed for a revelation from heaven ; 
and that, by the providence of God, he had been brought to Copenhagen, 
where he had embraced Christianity. He drew an affecting picture of the 
condition of the negroes, both temporal and spiritual, among whom was his 
own sister, who was also very desirous of Christian instruction ; and he 
assured the brethren that if a mission were established there was good reason 


“A merchant that 
keeps debit and 
credit writes both 
what is owing him 
and what he oweth 
himself. But God 
doth not so; His 
mercy is trium- 
hant over His 
ustice ; and there- 
ore He wipes out 
what we owe Him, 
and writes down 
that only which 
He owes us by 


cer. 


promise 
of mercy 


‘“* A heathen could 
say, when a bird 
(scared me a hawk) 
flew into his bosom 
for refuge, ‘I will 
not kill thee, nor 
betray thee to 
thine enemy, see- 
ing thou fliest to 
me for sanctuary.’ 
Much less will God 
either slay or give 
up the soul that 
takes sanctuary in 

ne me,”— 


end of the 
song and 
‘words of 
Moses 


a Wu. xiil. 16, 

b Ro. x. 5; Lea 
xvili. 5; Pr. iii. 2, 
22; iv. 22. 


Yiphe Nght of re 


ligion is not that 
of the moon— 
light without heat; 
but neither is its 
warmth that of 
the satone— 
warmth without 
light. Religion is 
the sun, the 
‘warmth of which 
indeed swells, and 
stirs, and actuates 
the life of nature, 
but who at the 
same time beholds 
all the growth of 
life with a master 
pe makes alt 
objects glorious on 
ree ay Joke 
an y that glory 
visible to all 


to expect success. 


Such was the influence of this statement, that brother|ot 


others. 
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B. 0. 1451. {Leonard Dober became stimulated with an ardent desire to go to St. Thomas, 
eg so that he could not sleep in the night for it. At first he thought these desires 

could not be accomplished, and that they were therefore useless; but when 

“ Ag flowers never|he arose one morning he was much impressed with the passage, Deut. xxxii. 
put on ria34 pest 47. He was still more encouraged on finding that one of his intimate friends, 
Pee erers " wear|whom he had thought of asking to be his companion, had also felt a strong 
their spotless|wish to go to the same place, had expressed a desire that he might be his 
raiment a dassociate, and had only, by some scruple, been prevented from naming it to 
Gerva aay oesolhim. These two brethren, after fervent prayer, resolved, for the love they 
should ‘'Christian|bore-to the souls of the poor negroes, to go to St. Thomas, and, if there were no 
life, free fr stain,Jother way of accomplishing their design, to sell themselves for slaves, that 
ever give forth thelthey might have art opportunity of instructing them in the way of salvation. 
love of God.”—|The names of these two heroes, who deserve to be held in everlasting remem- 


H. W. Beecher. |brance, were Leonard Dober and David Nitschmann. They embarked in 


August, 1732. 
Moses 48—52. (48) self same day, day on which he spake the song in the laws 
commanded of Israel and practically surrendered or transferred his great responsibility to 
to ascend Joshua. (49) Abarim,* mountains on E. of Jordan, Pisgah was probably a 
Mt. Nebo ridge of these mountains, of wh. Nebo was a prominent point or spur. (50) 
Aaron . . Hor, Num. xx. 25, 28, xxxiii. 38. (61) trespassed, Num. xx. 12, 


18, xxvii. 14. 

A solemn summons. —I. From One who will then be obeyed, even by those 
who have been most rebellious. II. Concerning an event that awaits us all. 
ert is present un: III. When we hear the summons our destiny will be fixed forever. IV. The 
less we see gieam-|uncertainty of the time should fill us with anxiety to be constantly prepared. 
ing beyond it the!V. May it find us, asit did Moses, serving the Lord. 
ene uy ee He Premonitions of death. — Fletcher, the divine, had a dream which shad- 
tossing tree-topsiOwed out his impending dissolution; and, believing it to be the merciful 
with withering)warning of heaven, hesent for a sculptor, and ordered his tomb. ‘‘ Begin 
leaves, and thelyour work forthwith,” he said at parting: ‘‘there is no time to lose.” And, 
Se cre tse unless the artist had obeyed the admonition, death would have proved the 
our eyes to gaze at,|quicker workman of the two. Mozart wrote his Requiem under the convic- 
or our hearts to/tion that the monument he was raising to his genius, would, by the power of 
AL TRAM lr ad association, prove a universal monument to his remains. When life was fleet- 
icone ing very fast, he called for the score, and musing over it said, ‘‘ Did I not tell 
you truly, that it was for myself that I composed this death-chant?” 


aNu. xxi. 10, 11, 
20. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


Moses 1—5. (1) blessing, compare those of Isaac and Jacob. man of God,° term 
blesses the for a prophet; applied to Mos. Josh. xiv. 16; Ps. xc., heading. (2) Figure 
tribes taken from the sunrise. Seir, mountain land of Edom. Raran, ‘“‘ mounts. 


on 8. border of desert towards the peninsula.”— Robinson. ten thousands... 

bGe xxvii. 27-29, /Saints,? lit. from myriads of holiness ; some think term should be given as a 

89, 40; xlix. 1-27. {proper name, Meribah-Kadesh, Ewald, First. (8) people, the 12 tribes. 
(5) king. . Jeshurun, not to be taken literally perhaps Joshua’s comment on 
the greatness of Moses, implying that he was the man of supreme authority, 

c18a. ix. 6; 1K.|intellectual power, and royal goodness. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

xii. 22. The king and his viceroy. — Moses, having received the direction about his 
death, proceeds next to formally bless the tribes. We have in these verses the 
introduction to the blessing. I. The advent of God. He is represented as 

@ Ps. Ixvili.17. —_jrising at Sinai, as scattering rays from Seir, and as riding forth in sunlike 
majesty from Mount Paran. The idea is borrowed from the dawn. Next let 
us notice His court — ‘‘ myriads of saints.” This cannot refer to Israel, as some 

“ This last enemy|suggest, but to the holy ones accompanying the Lord from heaven. Next let 

strikes the body aslus notice His gift to men —“ from hisright hand went a fiery Law for them.” 

open the door of a|This fiery law can only mean that moral law which penetrates unto the heart 
house, in order to|with its fiery heat. II. Theviceroy. He is called here ‘‘the man of God,” 

Hee ede nine I and justly so. He was the man who recognized himself as God’s property, as 

the soul's life has|G04’s servant, as God’s minister. — Pulpit Com. 

been hid with| The death-bed of Richard Baxter. —‘‘ You come hither to learn to die; I 

pete in mae am not the only person that must go this way. I can assure you that your 

Sppaunied of his| Whole life, be it ever so long, is little enough to prepare for death. Havea 

prey.’— Arnot. [care of this vain, deceitful world, and the lusts of the flesh; be sure you 


Chap. xxxiii. 6—17. DEUTERONOMY. 


choose God for your portion, heaven for your home, God’s glory for your end, 
His Word for your rule, and then you need never fear but we shall meet with 
comfort. God may justly condemn me for the best duty I ever did ; and all 
my hopes are from the free mercy of God in Christ. I was but a pen in God’s 
hand, and what praise is due toa pen?” When he was asked how he did, his 
answer was, ‘‘ Almost well.” 


6—11. (6) live,s though deprived of right of primogeniture keep place|Reuben, 


among tribes. be few, lit. a number, 7. e. a small number. 
warning ; Reuben sunk to be a mere nomadic tribe. (7) bring. . 
refers to Judah marching at the head of tribes; his return was pledge of 
victory won. sufficient, to preserve his independence. (8) Thummin, Urim, 
Ex. xxviii. 30. Its possess, the crowning glory of the priestly tribe. 


This really a/Judah, Levi 
eople,’la Ge. xvii. 18. 


b Je. xxx. 3; 1Ch. 
v. 2; He. vii. 14; 


thy|Ke. xxil. 16; Ps. 


holy one, Levi, as head of tribe. Massah, Ex. xvii. 1-7. Meribah, Nu. xx.|°=!¥! 5 


1-13. (9) Illus. by Ex. xxxii. 26-28. 
like head, seat of mind ; and heart, of affection. 

Qualification for the ministry. —St. Francis, founder of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, hesitated long between the comtemplative and the active religious 
life. He and his disciples were men quite unlearned. He wished to persuade 
others to follow, like himself, the way of salvation; but he knew not how to 
set about it. He consulted his brethren what he should do. ‘‘ God,” said he, 
“‘has given me the gift of prayers, but not the gift of words; yet as the Son of 
Man, when He was upon earth, not only redeemed men by His blood, but 
instructed them by His words, ought we not to follow His Divine example?” 
And, in his great humility, he requested not only of his brethren, but also of 
Clare and her sisterhood, that they would pray for him that a sign might be 
given what he should do. The answer was to all the same, ‘‘Go preach the 
gospel to every creature.” And when he preached such eloquence was given 
to him from above that none could resist his words, and the most learned 
theologians remained silent and astonished in his presence. — Mrs. Jameson. 


12—17. (12) between . . shoulders, on his sides or borders ;* figure from 
man carrying his son.? (13) deep. . beneath, the stores of water whence 
fiow springs. (15) mountains, the sheltered side of wh. were covered with 
vine, olive, fig, etc. (16) dwelt .. bush, there manifested as the God who 
sanctifies by Hisindwelling presence. (17) unicorns,¢ the wild bull; ox isfre- 

uent emblem of strength and glory. Some think ref. is to Ephraim as the 
tling of Joseph’s family. —Spk. Vom. 

The safety of the beloved of the Lord. — Of Benjamin three things are here 
said, which will beautifully apply to all God’s people. I. He was the special 
object of the Divine affection ; ‘‘beloved of the Lord.” God especially loves 
His spiritual children. II. He was to dwell near to the Lord; ‘‘by Him.” 
All God’s people are near to Him—1i. By grace; 2. In Providence; 8. With 
regard to the prevailing impressions of the mind. III. He was to abide in 
perfect security ; God’s chosen dwell in safety. — Burns. 

Influence of lunar rays on vegetation. — Of the precious things thrust forth 
by the moon may be noticed the night-blowing flowers of all countries, the 
delicious scent of which is most agreeable. It has been remarkable that, on 
account of the fragrance of these and other flowers, which in the clear moon- 
light and dewy nights fill the air for miles with their perfume, it is most 
delightful to pass through the woods of North America at a late hour ; and 
the same may be said of night traveling in tropical countries. Of the many 
plants which bloom under the influence of the moon may be mentioned one 
more particularly, a creeping plant of great beauty and fragrance, well known 
in the East under the name of the ‘‘moon creeper.” Its large, convolvulus- 
‘shaped flowers are of a yellowish white, and its leaves cf a dark green hue. 
Under the sun’s warm and powerful rays, these flowers are faded, drooping 
and entirely closed, but in the moonlight they expand their petals, and flourish 
in the greatest luxuriance, elegance, and perfection, covering the lattices with 
a sheet of white blossoms, and filling the air with their grateful odor. The 
moonlight flowers appear to be mostly of a white or palish color, and their 
scent, though sweet and very powerful, seems wanting in the freshness which 
characterizes those of the day. So rapid is the growth of plants, in the clear 
moonlight nights, when the dew is plentifully deposited, that one shoot of the 
moon flower creeper was found to have grown two inches in a single night. 
‘The moon is known to exercise an influence on all vegetation, and especially 


(11) loins, regarded as seat of strength ;|:- Every man’s life 


lies within the 
present, for the 
past is spent and 
done with, and the 
future is  uncer- 
tain.”’ 


“* How fond it were 
to wish for such 
a King. 

And no obedience 
to His sceptre 
bring, 

Whose yoke _ is 
easy, and His 
burthen light ; 

His service free- 
dom, and His 
judgments 
right.” — Waller. 


Benjamin, 
Joseph 


ec Jos. xviil. 11-16. 
d De. i. 31. 


e Nu. xxiii. 22; 


xxiv. 8. 


‘Ajax seemed de- 
vout towards God 
so long as nothing 
was required of 
him contrary to 
his affections: but 
when he was com- 
manded to spare 
Ulysses, —‘In 
other things T wlll 
obey thee, but not 
in this thing,’ said 
he. So it is with 
the religion of 
many at the pres- 
ent day.” — Caw- 
dray. 


It makes a great 
diff. whether char- 
acter develops in 
peace orstrife. A 
child who becomes 
a believer in a 
pious Christian 
family, grows up 
very unlike one 
whose faith leads 
him into opposition 
to his parents, and 
exposes him to 
contest and cen- 


sure. 
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B. 0. 1451. so from the new to the full moon. In olden time seeds were put in the ground 
aa at the wane of the moon, that they, according to an old rhyme, might with 
the planet ‘‘ rest and rise.” 


Zebulun, 18—22. (18) going out, 7. e. to thy commerce and fishing. Zebulon dwelt 
Issachar, on sea-shore. in thy tents, Issa. a home-keeping, agricul. people. (19) 
Gad, Dan mountain, Ex. xv. 17. seas.. sand, both of water and shore.’ (20) 


enlargeth Gad, the mountains of Gilead shut him in. lion, suggestive of 
aJos. xix. 10, 11,|strength and courage, 1 Chron. xii. 8. (21) portion . . lawgiver, ruler’s 
17, 22; 1 Ch. xil./portion. with .. heads, though settled early on the east side of Jordan, 
82, 33. ad joined the other tribes in the subjection of Canaan. (22) Bashan, Gad’s 

abode or lair, as lion. 
b‘*Both tribes) The abundance of the sea. — May relate—I. To maritime greatness. II. To 
should _trafficiegmmercial prosperity. III. To skillin fishing. Treasureshid in the sand.— 
Uses of the sand. I. Gold often mixed with it. II. Useful in manufactures — 
silver, pearl andiglass, etc. III. A natural defense against the encroachments of the ocean. 


aye, and in glass,|period was no better than a wilderness. Among other hardships they there 
cafe: oy eet as endured, they were sometimes in such straits for bread that the very crumbs 
sand of the river\Of their former tables would have been dainties to them. Necessity drove the 
Belus in their im-|women and children to the seaside to look for a ship which they expected to 
jnediate neighbor-\bring them provisions, but no ship for many weeks appeared ; however, they 
es ‘saw in the sand vast quantities of shell-fish, since called clams. Hunger 

5 impelled them to taste, and at length they fed almost wholly on them; and 
“Give what thoulto their own astonishment, were as cheerful and healthy as they had been in 
thee we are poor|/ngland with plenty of the best provisions. A worthy man, one day after 
And with thee|they all had dined on clams, without bread, returned God thanks for causing 
Tih, tre whatithem to ‘‘suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid in the 
OO Goa oor, |sand ” —a passage till then unobserved by the company, but which ever after 


— Cooper. 
2oPer endeared the writings of Moses to them. 

Naphtali, 23—25. (23) west and .. south, not gcographice! description, ‘‘ the sea and 

Asher the sunny district.” See location. (24) dip. . oil, suggesting fruitfulness. 


: of olive. It may refer to olive oil being pressed out with the foot. (25) shoes, 
¢ Jos. xix. 82-34 |p. 7., “bars.” iron. . brass, strong. days .. strength, strength suited 
“‘Treproach myself|to the days, and so capacity for endurance. 
often with recol-| Strength according to the days.—I. It is not the design of these words to 
perore ce a ae suppress forelooking and foreplanning in secular things. II. Nor are they 
tae lon nes injdesigned to teach men that God will maintain a providence of miracles in 
which have|their behalf. III. They teach us that we cannot know beforehand what help 
paler ro ie, will spring up from our circumstances. IV. They also teach us that anxiety 
mauy bloskige for the future is labor lost. Apply the subject to those who—1. Follow con- 
God gives, and|science against their interests; 2. Wish to reform from evil habits, but fear: 
how eee, dangers they will not be able to hold out; 3. Look wistfully on a Christian life, but. 
fouehing ‘ne. Weldoubt if they would be able to maintain it; 4. Are exceedingly troubled in 
must not cling tojregard to expected events ; 5. Are troubled about their own death.— Beecher. 
the world, nor; God's resources ample.— More blessing is left than is given. Giving doth 
ee Sg aan te not impoverish God. His sun, running his daily course, is as bright after he: 
it; a little more,|has kissed all the lands with light, as he was when he first came to begin the 
and we shall belglowing task of the day. The sun is not wasted ; when he dips in the western 


bern ite. helwater, he dips with a promise that he will be back again soon. We may nod 


Bismarck. a moment and get ourselves ready to behold the vision, because before we can 
i well close our eyes he will be up again, making the east white and glistening. 
Little can we at/There is no end to the divine blessing. ‘‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 


the beginning of is Q 2 Fi 
Aes eee a ye to the waters!” and when you have slaked your thirst, the fountain will 


God's intention atijseem to abound the more for the water which you have withdrawn; there 


ve Sige a will be more at the end than at the beginning. — People’s Bib. 


the God of 26—29. (26) God . . Jeshurun,? R. V., ‘‘none like unto God, O Jeshurun.” 
Jeshurun rideth . . heaven, surrounded by clouds and glory of heaven. (28) foun- 
d Ex. xv. 11; Ps./tain . . Jacob, Israel as posterity descended from Jacob as father. corn 
Pepa Aiea . . Wine, land of abundance. (29) liars, R. V., ‘‘ thine enemies shall submit 
Na. 1.3; Ps. xvili: ihe meele unto thee.” thou. . tread, shalt triumph, gain dominion over 
9, 10. em. 
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God our home.— The word “ refuge” (vs. 27) may be translated ‘‘mansion,”| —_B. 0. 145L 

or “‘ abiding-place,” which gives the thought that is our abode, our home, _ 
There is a t sweetness in this metaphor, for very dear to our hearts is our 
home. I. It is‘at home that we feel safe ; we shut the world out, and dwell 
in quiet security. So with God ‘‘ we fear noevil.” II. At home, we take our 
rest. So our hearts find rest in God. III. At home, also, we let our hearts 

loose: we are not afraid of being misunderstood. So we may freely com- 

mune with God. IV, Home is the place of our truest and purest happiness. 

It is in God that our hearts find their deepest delight. V. It is for home thatluppe strength wh 
we work and labor. So must we work for God.— Spurgeon. Beloved of the|the hour of trial. 
Lord.— Two gentlemen were once riding together, and as they were about to/otings often 
separate, one said to the other, “Do you ever read your Bible?” ‘‘ Yes; but|makes the Chris: 
I get no benefit from it, because, to tell the truth, I do not feel that I lovelhimself.” 
God.” ‘‘ Neither did I,” replied the other, ‘‘ but God loved me.” This answer 
she gee such an effect upon his friend that he said, ‘‘ It was as if one had 

ifted him off the saddle into the skies.” It opened up to his soul at once the 
great truth, that it is not how much I love God, but how much God loves me. 
— Preacher's Com. 


The everlasting arms. — 


Oh! weary heart, upon life’s rugged mountains, A gentleman cross- 
Where trembling feet but slowly find their way, ing a dreary moor 
Searching for shady grot or cooling fountains, emia a. 8 poe 
Where quiet waters in the silence stray : to loaves he said to 
Fainting with care, bowed with life’s weary trial, its occupant, “Are 
Weak with the contest of temptation’s night ; Reader hea Nae 
God is thy refuge, fear not His denial, placer Uk 
But trust thyself to His strong arm of might, no!’’ said he, “for 


faith closes the 


Oh! then if on the highway thou shalt weary, ee ee 


And find no grateful shade in which to rest — the morning.” 
The trees too far, the path so long and dreary — 

Bethink thee how His children may be blest ; 
How all the day His tender love doth cover, 

And make each soul beside Him safely dwell. 
Till earthly days and nights alike are over, 

And hearts no more their weary wanderings tell. — Douglas, 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 


1—4, Editorial conclusion written after death of Moses. (1) Nebo,* De.|/Moses 
xxxii. 49. Pisgah, the height. all the land, much of it could only be seen|views the 
fr. this point as a distant mountain outline. (2) utmost sea,’ the Mediter.|promised 
beyond wh. no land could be descried. (3) Zoar, at the end of the Dead Sea,|land 
Ge. xix. 22. (4) said,° Ge. xii. 7, xiii. 15. 

Pisgah, or a picture of life. — Here we have life ending in the midst of — I.Ja Nu. xxvii. 12 
Labor. If men die thus in the midst of labor, we infer that there should be — 
1. Cautiousness as to the work pursued; 2. Earnestness in the prosecution of|? Pe- i. 24. 
their calling ; 3. Attention to the moral influence of their labor, both on them-|e Ge. xxvi. 3, 
selves and others. Il. Earthly prospects. If men die thus, then human|xxviii. 13. 
aspirations after —1. The earthly should be moderated; 2. The spiritual 
should be supreme. III. Physical*strength: ‘‘ his eye was not dim, nor his|« though we be- 
natural force abated.” Consider how large a proportion of the human familyjlieve that death 
die in this state. — Thomas. i pee be heey 

The view from Mount Pisgah.— ‘‘His eye was not dim,” and so God called) ng pollutions — 
him up to a mountain top, and rolled away all the mists that might have cov-|that it will change 
ered that fair land, and there it all lay outspread. He saw its smiling green/Sufering and afflic” 
meadows at his feet, between which the Jordan swiftly flowed, and to thelanq joy, and op- 
right his eye glanced along the valleys and woods, and bright waving corn-|pressive weariness 
fields that stretched away into the dim distance, where rose the purple, snow-|i2 t 0 ph Sacto 
crowned hills of Lebanon. To his left he saw the mountains swelling, like|n’ nisic ‘in the 
mighty billows of the sea, all struck into stillness, and perhaps as he looked|wand of death 
upon them some angel voice whispered in his ear, “‘ There will stand Jeru-|which wil ooner 
salem, the city of peace; there shall be the temple where for ages and ages pete ap Sbedrtes + 
Jehovah shall be worshiped, and see yonder, among the hills, on that littlelagore: : ; 


death and 
burial of 
Moses 


PY Jos. i, 1, 2; Ju. 


oNu. xx. 29. 


DEUTERONOMY. Chap. xxxiv. 5—12. 


speck in the landscape, a Cross shall one day stand, and the Son of God shall 
die to save the world.” Across the beautiful land he might, perhaps, catch 
some dim sight of the blue Mediterranean or at least have discerned where 
the white mist hung above its waters. — Green. 


5—8. (5) word . . Lord, lit. at the mouth of the Lord, wh. the Rabbins 
explain ‘ by a kiss of the Lord.”— Spk. Com. Clearly ref. is to his not dying 
of disease, but by special appointment of God, and in fulfil. of His threat. (6) 
he. . him,¢ 7. e. God, or perhaps he was buried. Beth-peor, De. iii. 29, iv. 
46. (8) thirty days,’ seven days the usual time of mourning, extended for 
great or official persons. : 

Thoughts on the death of Moses. —I. The best must die: ‘the servant of 
the Lord.” II. The best may die in the zenith of their greatness. III. The 
best may die when apparently indispensable. IV. The best may die where: 
they little expect: ‘‘Moab.” V. But all die when and where God decrees, — 


There is full com-|Gpiffin. 


pensation for fail- 
ure in every true 
life. 


we shall rise to|/Moses 


have our heart’s 
desire, to look on 


the land and onllittle fellow. ; 
Him who is thelsaid the boy, “ that when Jesus was on a mountain, Moses and Elias appeared 
ory of it.—Johnitg him from heaven? And you know, sir, that Moses could not come from 


1 
er. 


Joshua 
succeeds 
Moses 


c Nu. xxvii. 18, 28. 


dad Nu. xii. 6-8; Ex. 
xxxiii. 11; De. v. 4. 


e De. iv. 32-34. 
SF De. vii. 18, 19. 
g Ne. ix. 6-10. 


What we have to 
know here, is the 


Like Moses|\day speaking about the life of Moses. 


Did Moses go to heaven when he died ?— An infant school teacher was one 
«Please, sir,” said a little boy, ‘‘did 
go to heaven when he died?” The teacher replied, ‘‘I do not think it 
says in the Bible that Moses went to heaven.” “Oh, yes, it does,” said another 
«“Where?” asked the teacher. ‘‘ Do you not remember, sir.” 


heaven unless he had gone there.” 


9—12. (9) laid . . on,* in token of imparting his spirit to him. (10) faee, 
. . face,? expression for exceeding intimacy and familiarity. (11) all.. 
wonders,’ miracles, plagues. which . . him,’ Moses acted upon the highest. 
authority. do. . land, to punish the oppressor and deliver the captive. 
(12) that . . hand, clothed with omnipotence. all .. terror, which filled 
the heart of Egypt. showed. . Israel,g that Israel might fear no human 
foe, but learn to fear and trust the Lord Jehovah. 

The distinctive greatness of Moses.— I. Moses was the first to disclose the glo- 
rious nature of God and His gracious relationships to our race, as the corner- 
stone of a great commonwealth. II. He was the first to proclaim, by his. 
sacrificial institutes and teachings, the one principle that ‘‘ without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” Sacrifice was adopted in other nations as a human 
expedient for appeasing Divine wrath: Moses declares it to be a Divine 


appointment for the acknowledgment of human sin and of the Divine holi- 


ness. III. He was the first to proclaim the elementary principles and the true 
basis of the noblest human ethics: ‘‘ Be ye holy; for lam holy.” IV. He was. 


Lord’s will; and|the first to require of a people love to God as the spring of all obedience, and 


what we have tojto assign as the reason for their love the care of God to them. 


do here is, 
through grace, to 


V. He was. 


the first, yea, the only one in all history, to demand of a tyrant the liberation 


do what we know;|Of an oppressed people, and to form them into a new commonwealth, with 


all besides Christ/the avowed aim and 
has done for us and life. 


already. 


* Let 
come when it will 
it. can do t 

Christian no 
harm ; for it will 
be but a passage 
out of a prison 
into a palace; out 
Opes 

troubles 
haven of rest; 
out of a crowd of 
enemies to an in- 
numerable c om- 
pany of true, 
loving, and faith- 
ful friends; out of 
shame, reproach, 
anda contempt, 
into exceeding 
great and eternal 
glory.”— Bunyan. 


dissolution|cating a people to self-government. 


purpose of planting in the world a new religious faith 
VI. He was the first who made provision for the education of a 
whole people in the things of God ; with virtue and piety for its lessons, and 
the home for its training-school. VII. He was the first who aimed at edu- 
Thus from the first the people were 


hzjmade “* workers together with God.”— Pulpit Com. 


Burial of Moses.— 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 
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And never earth's philosopher B. 0. 1471. 
Traced, with his golden pen, ae 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage, 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor? 
The hillside for his pall ; 


San ‘ . ““My work is done; 

To lie in state while angels wait I have nomine i 
With stars for tapers tall ; do but to go to my 

And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, Father.”--Countess 
Over his bier to wave ; of Huntingdon. 


And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in his grave. 


Oh, lonely tomb in Moab’s land! 
Oh, dark Beth-peor’s hill! 


Speak to these curious hearts of ours, “Deat Ri ceoee 
And teach them to be still. aoey tae 
God hath His inysteries of grace — tovdies! 


Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him He loved so well.— Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 
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THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


Gntroduction, 


I. Title, JosHua, derived not so much fr. the author as the contents—the hist. of the 
achievements of J. The first Bk. inthe Canon called by name of an individual. II. Author. 
‘“Nothing can be said to be really known as to the authorship of the Book. Jewish writers 
and the Christian Fathers ascribe it to Joshua himself.” This view has been embraced in 
recent times by Kénig and as regards the first half of the book, by Havernick. But while 
the book appears to have been compiled by one who lived in the time of the events recorded, 
and was, indeed, an eye-witness of them, there are scattered up and down it a number of 
of historical allusions which clearly point to a date beyond the death of Joshua. We shall 
not in all probability be far wrong in conjecturing that the book was composed partly from 
personal observation and inquiry, partly out of authentic documents already in existence, by 
one of ‘‘the elders who outlived Joshua,” and within a few years after his death. -- Cam- 
bridge Bible. Seope and Design. i. To demonstrate the faithfulness of God in fulfilling 
His word to the patriarchs (a.) Abraham (Ge. xiii. 15)—(b.) Isaac (Ge. xxvi. 4) —(c.) Jacob. 
(Ge. xxxv. 12)—(d.) Joseph (Ge. 1. 24) —(e.) also to Moses (Ex. iii. 8). ii. To show the portion 
of land alloted-to ea. tribe. ‘‘ It stands in somewhat the same relation to the Pentateuch as 
the Acts of the Apostles to the Gospels. While the Pentateuch gives the origin and princi- 
ples of Judaism, and the Gospel those of Christianity, in the Books of Joshua and of the Acts 
of the Apostles we see those principles in action. The two books give us the youth — the 
one of the Jewish and the other of the Christian Church. In each case we are introduced to 
the first beginnings of ecclesiastical history. It is important to keep this aspect of the Book. 
of Joshua constantly in view, in order to retain an adequate appreciation of its significance. 
Neither the Pentateuch nor the Gospels are primarily historical. They are rather the text- 
books of the Old and New Covenant ; and the historical elements which they contain are there, 
not so much as history as in order to explain the origin, and illustrate the meaning, of the 
covenant in each case. The Book of Joshua and the Acts are primarily historical. Their 
object is to show how the promises made to the church were in the first instance fulfilled, and 
how provision was made for a still larger fulfilment in the future.” — Pulpit Com. 

Joshua. — ‘‘ Joshua certainly had some, if not most, of the qualities which make a great 
general — firmness and gentleness, winning ready trust and obedience from his men ; decision 
and rapidity, whereby the enemy was sometimes virtually defeated before the action began. 
The plan of the invasion shows true military skill. Joshua succeeded in doing what French 
generals attempted and signally failed to doin the recent war with Germany. He chose a 
weak point near the middle of the frontier and pushed on to the centre of the country and 
beyond it, thus cutting the invaded land in two. The southern half was conquered or won 
over before the northern half had quite recovered from its panic, or could agree what to do 
against the invaders. The south being successfully subdued, the north was then conquered 
jnlike manner. The Canaanites were beaten in detail. Fromthe miraculous ford at Jordan he 
pushed on to Jericho, from Jericho to Ai, from Ai to Gibeon, and from Gibeon to the Beth- 
horons, where his first great decisive battle was fought and won against the five kings of the 
Amorites, on the same spot where Judas Maccabzeus more than twelve centuries later as 
triumphantly vanquished the Syrian army under Seron. . . . The second half of the Book 
of Joshua (chs. xiii.-xxii.), the Domesday Book of Palestine, is mainly taken up with the 
details of the distribution. They are no less honorable to the man who carried them out 
than the details of the campaign which rendered them possible. The division of Palestine 
among the tribes will bear comparison for equity, sagacity, and permanent results with per- 
haps most divisions of conquered territory in modern times, from the Norman conquest of 
England downward. With characteristic unselfishness he waited until every one else had 
received their share before asking anything for himself; and then it was but a small portion 
in the rough mountain country that had been assigned to his own tribe of Ephraim. Here 
he built the city of Timnath-Serah, and spent the remainder of his days.” — Pulpit Com. 
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Synopsis. 


(According to the Cambridge Bible.) 


PART I.— Conquest of Canaan. 


ik 
2. 


ERITREA PLONE oe eae ia arse ss joo gna lao hey als 

Passage of Jordan. 

a. The Divine Guidance. ..... lii., iv. 

b. The Consecration to the Holy 
IWWiT s cccregss 1 sliehardextie v., vi. 1-5. 

. Conquest of Southern and Central 

Canaan. 

a. Capture of Jericho...... .vi. 6-27. 

b. First Advance against Ai...... vii. 

c. Second Advance ag. Ai........ viii. 

d. Battle of Beth-horon........ ix., x. 


. Conquest of Northern Canaan. 
a. The Northern League. .. ..... xi. 
b. Review of the Conquest........ xii. 


PART II. — Division of Canaan. 


1. Partition of Eastern Canaan .xiii., xiv. 


2. Division of Western Palestine..xv.—xix. 
5, Cities of Refuge... cc. ace ee ep.e.c 
4. Priestly and Levitical cities....... Xxi. 


PART III. —Joshua’s Farewell. 


1. Release of the Two Tribes and a half. 
a. The Departure... Sar podih Tet) 
b. The Disagreement. ...xxii. 10-34. 


2. The Parting of Joshua. 
a, The) First Address:..........+- xxii. 
b. The Second Address.......... xxiv. 
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Chap. 1. 1-9. JOSHUA. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


i—5. (1) death of Moses, in the land of Moab, on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, where he was buried over against the idol sanctuary of Beth-Peor 
(Deut. xxxiv. 6). Through thirty days of stillness the camp had been full of 
weeping and mourning for the great Lawgiver.* Joshua, orig. Oshea ;* 
Gk. form of word Jesus.° minister, Joshua is not spoken of as Moses’ 
“servant,” but as his ‘‘minister.” For his formal appointment to the office 
see Num. xxvii. 15 7. (8) sole of your foot, fig. used bec. reference is to 
land, on wh. foot rested. (4) this Lebanon, tho’ distant, it was visible fr. 
their oe aes at the time, and formed N. boundary. Euphrates, Ge. ii. 14, 
xv. 18. The largest, the longest, and by far the most important of the rivers 
of Western Asia. Hittites, put for Canaanites generally, as being the domi- 
nanttribe. greatsea, Mediterranean. (5) as.. with Moses, ‘‘ the narrative 
labors to impress upon us the sense that the continuity of the nation and of its 
high purpose was not broken by the choice of person and situation.” 

God’s way illustrated. —I. His plans. 1. Are not dependent on men; 2. 
Are sometimes best advanced by the removal of men who have been emi- 
nently useful; 3. Sometimes show the inferior man succeeding where the 
more eminent man has failed; 4. Have their highest relation not tooneman, 
or two, but to men at large. II. God’s choice of men for His service has 
regard— 1. To temperament and disposition; 2. To previous training; 3. 
To past character; 4. To the work to be accomplished. — F. G. Marchant. 

Now therefore arise. —In many different situations of life we may hear the 
same exhortation that was addressed to Joshua. A wise, considerate, and 
honored father is removed, and the eldest son, a mere stripling, is: called to 
take his place, perhaps in the mercantile office or place of business, certainly 
in the domestic circle. He is called to be the comforter and adviser of his 
widowed mother, and the example and helper of his brothers and sisters. 
Well for him when he hears a voice from heaven, ‘‘ Your father is dead ; now 
therefore arise!” Rouse yourself for the duties that now devolve upon you; 
onerous they may be and beyond your strength, but not on that account to be 
evaded or repudiated ; rather to be looked on as spurs provided and designed 
by God, that you may apply yourself with heart and soul to your duties, in the 
belief that faithful and patient application shall not be without its reward ! 
Or it may be that the summons comes to some young minister as successor to 
a father in Israel, whose ripe gifts and fragrant character have won the con- 
fidence and the admiration of all. Or tosome teacher in a Sunday-schvol, 
where the man of weight, of wise counsel, and holy influence has been sud- 
denly snatched away. But be the occasion what it may, the removal of any 
man of ripe character and gifts always comes to the survivor with the Divine 
summons, ‘‘ Now therefore arise!” That is the one way in which you must 
try to improve this dispensation ; the world is poorer for the loss of his gifts — 
learn you to make the most of yours ! — Blaikie. 


6—9. (6) be strong . . courage, literally, be strong and vigorous. The 
word does not refer so much to the character of Joshua as to his actions. He 
was to be a man of action, alert, prompt, ready to act when occasion demanded 
(see Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 8. 23). (7) prosper, Heb. act wisely, guided by the law. 
(8) book of the law, Joshua is admonished that the law must be strictly and 
carefully observed, if the great work, to which he had been called, was to be 
successfully accomplished. He was ‘‘ to read, mark, and inwardly digest it,” 
and carry out its provisions to the letter.‘ (9) commanded thee, the Hebrew 
leader is reminded again and again that it was not his work, but God’s work, 
which he had been raised up to carry out. 

Courageous in spirit (vs. 7). — The Christian ought to be of a very courageous 
spirit, in order that he may glorify the Lord by enduring trials in a heroic 
manner. I. If he be fearful and faint hearted it will dishonor his God. IL. 
Besides, what a bad example it is! One downcast believer makes twenty souls 
sad. III. Further labor is light to a man of cheerful spirit ; and success waits 
upon cheerfulness. He who sows in hope shall reap in joy ; therefore ‘‘ be 
thou strong and very courageous.” — Spurgeon. 

Be of good courage. —If seeking God, seek hopefully, expecting to find Him. 
If distressed with doubts, face them bravely, and calmly wait the rising of the 
broader light which will include all that is best of old and new. Be of good 
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B.C. 1451. 


Joshua 
appointed 
the leader of 
Israel 


a De. xxxiii. 1. 
b Nu. xiii. 8. 
c He. iv. 8. 


“The road to pere 
fection demands 
only those who are 
ever pressing on- 
wards; it rejects 
those who turn 
back, those who 
turn aside, in 
short all who stand 
still, no matter for 
how short a time.” 
St. Augustine. 


“Man acts and 
God leads him.”"— 
Bossuet, 


‘Though the great 
man _ rises above 
the level of com- 
mon humanity, he 
is no more to be 
looked upon as 
distinct and separ- 
ate from the 
masses__— beneath 
hin than the 
loftiest mountain 
that bathes its 
head in heaven 
can be said to be 
independent of the 
earth, from whose 
surface it rises in 
its sublimity and 
grandeur; pay not 
thy praise to lofty 
things alone; the 
lains are ever- 
lasting as the 
hills.”— Ferguson. 


his enconrage- 
ments 


oa 1. 2; cxix. 9 


“We wanta knowl- 
edge of the Bible, 
not merely as 
words and phrases 
but as influential 
principles. Not 
the ebrew and 
not the Greek do 
we want so much 
as a transiation of 
them into thought 
and feeling and 


con duct."'—Ald- 
ridge. 
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**Never think of 
natural weakness 
when face to face 
with some sacrifice 
God requires of us 
and some combat 
in which we must 
engage.” — Lob- 
stein. 


he prepares 
Israel to 
cross Jordan 
a Ex. v. 6; 
xvi. 18; xx. 5. 
b ‘‘ It does not ap- 
pear that manna 
ever formed the 
whole and _ sole 
sebcuence of ee 
people. ee Nu. 
xx. 1-5.’ — Spk 
Cum. 


cNu. xxxii. 33. 


dad Ex. xili. 18, marg. 
Calmet thinks that 
these officers were 
heralds, as we 
should now term 


them, who were 


only sent forth on 
certain occasions 
like the present. 


Scripture is the 
only fireproof in 


which conscience 
can enwrap itself 
to prevent being 


seared into un- 


feeling callous- 


ness by the burn- 
ings of surround- 
ing and inward 
sin. 


Israel prom- 
ises to obey 
Joshua 


e Nu. xxxii. 17, 18. 


It has been ob- 
served that Joshua 
is one of the very 
few saints in Scrip- 
ture of whom no 


fau)ts is recorded. 


This also is to be 


noted about him, 
that 
acter is to an ex- 
tent  overshad- 
owed 


events and circum- 
stances in which 
he was placed.” 


‘“We are prepared 
for averysbing 
when we ave 


yieldea ourselves 


wholly to God.’’— 
Bossuet . 


De.\etc,, the portion of Is. wh. was permitted to settle E. of Jordan.¢ 


“his char- 


yd by the 
grandeur of the 


courage, for hardihood of spirit, while 1t is needed, is sufficient for what you 
have to do. Strength goes with it.—The momentum of a projectile is the prod- 
uct of its mass and velocity ; and a lighter ball, if driven with greater force, 
will do all the work of a heavier one that moves more slowly. And this law 
of mechanics is true of souls. There is many a soul light, fragile, weak, but 
which hurls itself with energy opens resisting forces, which has a power of 
overcoming far in excess of that possessed by many stronger and lordlier 
natures, Be strong and of good courage. — R. Glover. 


10—15. (10) officers, their duties were at once civil and military. (11) 
victuals, the word denotes especially provisions for a journey; order given 
in anticip of manna ceasing after their crossing the river.’ within three 
days, order prob. not-given until after return of the spies. (12) meentee es 
( s 
land, the country of Sihon and Og. In it Is. was then located. (14) mighty 
. . valour, not the whole of the adults who were fit for war, and who num- 
bered, according to Num. xxvi. 7, 10, 34, upwards of 136,930 men, but 40,000 
‘‘prepared for” war, Josh. iv. 13.4 (15) rest, fr. enemies, and by settlement 
in the land. 

Duties of brotherhood (vss. 12-15). —Observe—I. The duty of those more 


‘learly or more richly blessed, helping their less favored brethren. II. The 


blessedness of doing so. 1. They had the reward of being grandly useful. in 
the service they rendered. 2. Their service resulted in the development of a 
finer brotherhood. 3. There was developed in these tribes a noble sentiment 
of patriotism. 4. They were anedee even from a material point of view, for 
their service was repaid in later times by protection from their foes. — R. 
Glover. 

Helping our brethren.— A common obligation rests on all men to whom 
God gives an easy inheritance, to help those whose lot is only won through 
hard work and stern conflict. The two and a half tribes had fertile lands, and 
had them through the service of all Israel: now, having rest, they were to 
fight the battles of their brethren. God teaches the young nation that men 
who have rest are to help men who are in unrest and conflict. How it all 
reads like a verse out of the N. T. Whatis it but saying, ‘‘ We, then, that 
are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not tc please our- 
selves?” It is God’s early version of a later proclamation, ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Do we use our rest to help 
our brother who is\yet in stern anxiety and conflict? Especially should he 
who has entered into the rest of faith, labor for the help of him who is borne 
down into sin by many temptations. Feltham well said, ‘‘Shew me the man 
who would go to heaven alone if he could, and I will shew you the man who 
will never be admitted to heaven.” — F. G. Marchant. 


16—18. (16) all . . commandest, a joyful answer instinct with a spirit of 
true fraternal love and resolute obedience.¢ (17) Lord . . thee, this the true 
ground of obedience, and the security of success. (18) be strong, the task of 
a leader is easy when he is sustained by the prayers of his people, and when 
their exhortations are an echo of the words of God (see vss. 6-9). 

The moral advantages of a good organization. — Here we have God electing 
Himself a leader for His people. Three things about the true leader which are 
most notable: (1) He must be directly called of God; (2) Being thus called, 
he will walk constantly in the Divine counsel; (8) Walking thus, he shall 
achieve the most distinguished success. As in the case of Joshua, so in the 
church God has appointed leaders. Every man has a place, and ought to keep 
to it. — Parker. 

_ Loyalty. — It is a beautiful sight, the united loyalty of a great nation. Noth- 
ing more beautiful has ever been known in the long reign of Queen Victoria 
than the crowding of her people in hundreds of thousands to witness her pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s on that morning when she went to return thanks for the 
rescue of her eldest son from the very jaws of death. It was a sight not unlike 
to this that was seen in the streets of New York at the centennial celebration 
of the inauguration of George Washington as first President of the United 
States. One was thrilled by the thought that not only the multitude that 
thronged tht streets, but the representatives of the whole nation, gathered in 
their churches throughout the land, were animated by a common sentiment 
of gratitude to the man whose wisdom and courage had laid the foundation of 
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all the prosperity and blessing of the last hundred years. Are not such scenes B. 0. 1451. 
the pattern of that pure of loyalty which the entire race of man owes to Him|,, Faas 


who by His blood redeemed the world ? — Blaikie. eS cee me Geae 


will, but to submit 
cheerfully.” — St. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. sremcle'ca: Bones 


1—7. (1) Shittim,* lit. acacia trees. two men, young men probably.|two men sent 
Brave, doubtless, and prudent, such as Joshua, who had himself been one of|as spies to 
the twelve spies (Num. xiii. 16), would be likely to select, knowing, as he|Jericho 
knew, all the dangers to which they would be exposed. Jericho,: place o 
fragrance. ‘‘The first stage of Joshua’s conquest was the occupation of the 
vast trench, so to speak, which parted the Israelites from the mass of thelg Nu. xxv. 1; 
Promised Land,” and which was dominated by the city of Jericho, a place of|xxxili. 49. 
great antiquity and importance. harlot’s house, some? would read, a 
woman, an innkeeper, but textis correct. (2) told, by sentinels posted in this|y “acacia groves 
time of danger. (3) Bring forth, to be killed as spies. (4) hid them, instead|still remain in the 
of timidly surrendering them to the king she resolved to shield and protect|Vicinity.” — Ayre. 
them. wist . . were, no doubt she had suspicions, poss. not actual now 
edge about them. Scr. does not commend herequivocation. (5) shutting of|c‘'It was the key 

ate, done at sunset in E. cities. (6) roof, flat. flax, laid to be dried ; piled|of W. Palestine as 
in little stacks three or four feet high. (7) fords,* expecting return of spies|st@0ding at the en: 
tocamp. shut the gate, to be sure of them if still in city. main passes into 

Rahab and the spies.— I. Joshua’s conduct. 1. He does not despise the use|the central moun- 
of means. 2. The use of ordinary means, where possible, is a law of God’s|#i28:"—Stanley. 
kingdom. II. Theconductofthespies. 1. They went unmurmuring ona task 
of the utmost peril. 2. They preferred duty toreputation, 8. They did not 
recklessly expose themselves to danger. III. Rahab’sconduct. 1. Her faith. es osephus, Targ.. 
2. Her Soalishoces 3. Herfalsehood. 4. Her treachery to her own people.| ~ 
—J. J. Lias. 

Enemies becoming friends.— It is wonderful to see how many things once 
looked upon as enemies have become friends of Christ. Geology and astron- goer ee 
omy were once used by infidels as weapons wherewith to destroy Christianity,|known fords, tw: 
but to-day are among the strongest proofs of the Bible, and helps to its under-|just below Sea of 
standing. Every science, so soon and so far as it is proved true, is imme-jand éne below the 
diately captured by Christ, and becomes His possession. Commerce iscarrying|pilgrim’s bathing- 
missionaries all over the world. For the sake of traffic all lands have been aoe, ere Leet 
compelled to open their gates to Christian nations, and Christian missionaries|pic;’ on Jordan. - 
enter. The daily papers have to preach the gospel.-— Peloubet. 


8—13. (8) laid . . down, composing themselves for the night. (9) the|/Rahab 
Lord, lit. ‘‘Jehovah;” the name is remarkable as used by Rahab. But thejextorts a 
Israelites had long been encamped in the neighborhood, and she might easily|promise of 
have become acquainted with the name of their God. your terror, terror of|safety 
you. The prophetic words of triumph in Moses’ song were now fulfilled (Exod. 

xv. 14-16 ; comp. also Deut. xi. 25). (10) heard, the inhabitants of the land had). gooq works are 
heard of two important events, which filled them with alarm ; (a) the drying|works of piety, 
up of the Red Sea before the Israelites (cp. Ps. cvi. 7, 9, 22; cxxxvi. 13); (b)|works of righteous- 
the defeat at Jahaz of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and at Edrei of Og, the|f°S® pos Caer 
giant king of the district. —Camb. Bib. (11) melt, Ex. xxiii. 27; De. ii. 25, thik coties thease 
xi. 25. (12) true token, pledge wh. ye will faithfully keep. (13) alive, in|good cause, com- 
the time of destruction she knew was coming. een by a rule 

Rahab protecting the spies.— Consider —I. The service she rendered. 1.|forined in a ed 
What she did ; 2. From what principle she acted (He. xi. 31), II. The reward|manner, to a good 
she obtained. 1. She and all her family were preserved; 2. She is enrolled ent ee acne. work, 
amongst the number of (tod’s most eminent saints; 8. She was made an|atter be God we 
ancestor of the Messiah Himself. Learn—(1) There is no person so vile but|m a n.”— Anthony 
he or she may become an eminent saint; (2) Faith, if true, will uniformly|4u79ess. 
produce good works ; (3) Whatever we do for God shall most assuredly be 
richly rewarded. 

Acknowledgment of God.— Rahab had an eye to see and an ear to hear. bare DeGsee do 
She had not gazed in stupid amazement on the marvellous tokens of Divine/{0t, @yays Peo" 
power displayed before the world, nor acce ted the sophistry of sceptics|pect; from a hand 
referring all these marvels to accidental thunderstorms and earthquakes and hick we hate 
high winds. She knew better than to suppose that a nation of slaves by their|‘2ey are regarded 


own resources could have eluded all the might of Pharaoh, subsisted for forty reba Bt 
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JOSHUA, Chap. ii. 14—20, 


B. c. 1451. 


“That inexhaust- 
ible good nature 
which is the most 

recious gift of 

eaven, spreading 
itself like oil over 
the troubled sea of 
thought, and keep- 
ing the mind 
smooth and 


years in the wilderness, and annihilated the forces of such renowned poten- 
tates as Sihon and Og. She was no philosopher, and could not have reasoned 
on the doctrine of causation, but her common sense taught her that you can- 
not have extraordinary effects without corresponding causes. It is one of 
the great weaknesses of modern unbelief that with all its pretensions to 
philosophy, it is constantly accepting effects without an adequate cause. 
Jesus Christ, though He revolutionized the world, though He founded an 
empire to which that of the Cesars is not for a moment to be compared, 
though all that were about Him admitted His supernatural power and person, 
after all, was nothing but a man. The gospel that has brought peace and joy 
to so many weary hearts, that has transformed the slaves of sin into children 
of heaven, that has turned cannibals into saints, and fashioned so many an 


equable in the 
roughest weather.”’ 
— Washington 
Irving. 


they escape 
from Jericho 


a 2 Co. xi. 33. 


bd ‘‘ Behind the city 
rose the jagged 
range of the white 
limestone moun- 
tains of Judea, 
here presenting 
one of the few 
varied and beauti- 
ful outlines that 
can be seen 
amongst the south- 
ern hills of Pales- 
tine.’’-—Stanley. 


‘‘Garments that 
have once one rent 
in them are subject 
to be torn onevery 
nail; and glasses 
that are once 
cracked are soon 
broken. Such is 
man’s geod name 
once tainted with 
just reproach.’”? — 
Bp. Hall. 


the scarlet 
thread 


ceThis cord was 
spun of threads 
dyed with cochi- 
neal, i. e. of adeep 
and bright scarlet 
color, so easily 
distinguished.” — 
Spk. Com. 


‘* Health, beauty, 
vigor, riches, and 
all the other things 
called goods, 
operate equally as 
evils to the vicious 
and unjust, as 
they do as bene- 
fits tothe just.”’— 


Plato. 


angelic character out of the rude blocks of humanity, is but a cunningly 
devised fable. What contempt for such sophistries, such vain explanations 
of facts patent to all, would this poor woman have shown! How does she 
rebuke the many that keep pottering in poor natural explanations of plain 
supernatural facts, instead of manfully admitting that itis the Arm of God 
that has been revealed, and the Voice of God that has spoken ! — Blaikie. 


14—16. (14) our life for yours, Jit. ‘‘ our souls instead of yours for death.” 
Virtual oath; may God put us to death if we fail thee. (15) cord, strong 
enough to bear weight of aman. 
wall of house, so window looked toward the country. Sometimes in E. cities 
houses are built on the walls with overhanging windows. Comp. escape of 
Paul from Dam.* (16) she said, had said, previously. mountain,’ Quaran- 
tania (now Jebel Karantul) 1,200 to 1,400 feet high. It is literally honeycombed 
with caves, so that a man might be concealed for months in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jericho without detection. 

The self-producing power of piety. 1. Mercy begets mercy; 2. Faith 
causes faith; 3. Kindness and truth reproduce themselves in kind. — 
Marchant. 

Kindness to an enemy. — A slave who had, by the force of his sterling worth, 
risen high in the confidence of his master, saw one day trembling in the slave- 


market a negro, whose gray head and bent form showed him to bein the last © 


weakness of his old age. He implored his master to purchase him. He 
expressed his surprise, but gave his consent. The old man was bought and 
conveyed to the estate. When there, he who had pleaded for him took him to 
his own cabin, placed him on his own bed, fed him at his own board, gave him 
water from his own cup; when he shivered, carried him into the sunshine; 
when he drooped in the hut bore him softly to the shade. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of all this?” asked a witness. ‘‘Ishe your father?” ‘‘No,” ‘‘Is he 
vour brother?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘Ishe, then, your friend?” ‘‘No; heis my enemy. 
Years ago he stole me from my native village, and sold me for a slave ; and 
the good Lord has said, ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ ” 
— 0. Stanford. 


17—20. (17) we will be blameless, or, ‘‘we are blameless.” We must 
supply ‘‘ unless you do what we shall now say unto you.” (18) line of scarlet, 
as a sign of the house, and token of confidence in them.* It was prob. in 
sight of Is. while marching around the walls. (19) go out, etc., on the day 
of entrance of Israel into the city ; the protection was only to extend to the 
house in wh. they found shelter. his blood, = his ‘‘blood guiltiness,” his 
‘‘responsibility for blood.” (20) and .. business, this precaution necess. to 
her safety, not theirs. If she told of her private arrangement, people of city 
might kill her, or remove the token. The spies might, however, have meant, 
keep our secrets while we are hiding. 

The scarlet thread. —I. A remembrance to her of mercy she was to expect. 
If. A remembrance to Israel of a great kindness done to the spies. III. A pledge 
of safety to all who were in the house. Learn—1. So Israel of old was safe 
behind the blood-sprinkled doors; 2. So our salvation is secured by a crimson 
sign. 

The importance of public integrity.—It is a national calamity when a 
nation is not believed. When the policy of a government is made up of diplo- 
macy and subtlety and acts of small cleverness, the policy is ruinous; it may 
be dignified by the name of “ statesmanship,” but the name can only make 


upon the. . wall, prob, town wall was back - 


Chap, iii. 1—6. JOSHUA, 

the ruin greater by deferring it, through a temporary concealment. A good 
label will not alter the contents of a poison-bottle, nor can a promising name 
keep a rotten vessel afloat through a storm. The commercial world could not 
go on for a month, if ‘‘credit” were not maintained. There are few pulpit 
where the relation of truth to prosperity is preached as it is ‘‘ on Change.” 
He who does anything to lessen the faith of men in each other, does justs 
a to ruin them for all prosperity in the things of this life and the next.— 

‘om. Com. 


21—24. 21) bound . . window, not at once, but when city was sur- 
rounded, then it would not be seen by inhabitants. (22) abode there, in 
caves of the limestone ridge. all the way, bet. Jericho and fords of Jordan. 
(23) returned, to this two things neces., to come down fr. mountain and 
swim over Jordan. all things that befell them, compare the words of the 
sons of Jacob to their father, Gen. xlii. 29: of Moses to his father-in-law, 
Exod. xviii. 8. (24) all the inhabitants, this was the most important 

art of their communication, that the inhabitants of the land were utterly 

ispirited and cast down. 

With and without God in the world.—I. He who watches and works with- 
out God, watches and works in vain. II. He who goes out under the care 
of God is safe from the wrath of men. III. He who reports the goodness 
and faithfulness of the Lord can never report too confidently or too cheerfully. 
— Marchant. 

The servants of God victorious from the first.—When Jesus told His disciples 
that He beheld Satan fall as lightning from heaven, He taught us that those 
who set themselves against Him and His cause are fallen powers, no longer 
flushed with victory and hope, but defeated and dejected, and consciously 
unable to overcome the heaven-aided forces that are against them. Well for 
all Christian philanthropists and missionaries of the Cross, and brave assail- 
ants of lust and greed and vice and error, to bear this in mind! The cause 
of darkness never can triumph in the end, it has no power to rally and rush 
against the truth; if only the servants of Christ would be strong and of a 
good courage, they too would find that the boldest champions of the world 
do faint because of them.—Blatkie. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—6. (1) Shittim, Jos. ii. 1, some six miles fr. the river. They descended 
from the upper terraces of the valley of Jordan, to the level of the river, (2) 
three days, by Heb. reckoning; one entire day, includ. evening of arrival and 
morning of crossing. officers, or, overseers; Jos. i. 10. The word denotes (1) the 
head man of the people. (Exod. v. 6-19) and (2) the magistrates of the town, 
(Deut. xvi. 18). 
honor, the centre of the camp; during a march usually in middle of pro- 
cession. priests the Levites, disting. fr. Kohathite Levites, the usual 
bearers; this a solemn occasion. and go after it, in the wilderness the 
Pillar of Cloud had led the way, now the Ark of the Covenant takes its place. 
(4) space, of nearly a mile; partly for the sake of reverence, partly that it 
might be observed and marked as it led the way. (5) sanetify yourselves, 
see Ex. xix. 10, 14, 22, 28. This would consists partly in ceremonial purifica- 
tion, partly in turning to the Lord in a spirit of expectant faith. (6) take up, 
lift on shoulder by the poles. before, instead of in the middle. 

The presence of God.—I. The sign for the special movement of God’s 
people is God’s presence going before them. 1. In both the Old and the New 
Testaments this is repeatedly made the sign for going forward. 2. The Pillar 
of Fire and Cloud and the Ark of the Covenant, were the twoand only visible 
signs, indicating God’s presence, that the Israelites had to accompany them 
on their journeys. II. Even when God is most manifestly present with his 
people, he leaves ample room for faith-—1. The Pillar of Cloud was with- 
drawn. 2. The people knew not how they were to cross the river. 3. Much 
firmness would be needed at the river. III. The consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence best goes with reverence and deep humility. IV. Reverence and 
humility are nothing, unless there be holiness. 1. Holiness is to be the rule 
of God’s people in every-day life. 2. Yet special seasons demand special 
consecration, —- Marchant. 


(3) ark, Ex. xxv. 10; when at rest it was in place of|g 
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the spies 
return to 
Joshua 


‘‘ Friendship con- 
sists ae get in 
mutual offices and 
a@ generous strife 
in alternate acts of 
kindness.”’ 


‘““T hose who, 
struggling against 
some infirmity, 
persevere with 
faith, in spite of 
failures and dis- 
tress, are already 
conquerors in the 
struggle.””— Cal- 
vin. 


‘* Kindness in our- 
selves is the honey 
that blunts the 
sting of unkind- 
ness in another.”’— 
Landor. 


Israel re- 
moves from 
Shittim to 
Jordan 


aNu. iv. 15; Jos. 
vi. 6; 1Ki. viii. - 


‘* A man’s strength 
does not stand in 
himself, but in 
leaning on God. 
The middle of the 
Atlantic is as safe 
ag any other part 
when a storm is 
raging. And a 
child is as safeasa 
strong man, be- 
cause if the ship 
does not go down, 
both are preserved; 
but if it does go 
down, they are 
both drowned. 
The difference in 
their strength is 
nothing when it is 
the Atlantic.”* — 
Beecher. 


“Tt is right that 
God who is all 
purity should only 
reveal himself 
to a heart that is 


purified.”—Pascal. 
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“A master gives 
his servant work to 
do, but he cannot 
give him strength 
to work; but God 
as He cuts us out 
work, so He gives 
us strength. ‘My 
strength shall be 
made perfect in 
thy weakness.’ 
“Give thy strength 

ant.’”” 


to Th 
=r. Watson. 
God promises 
to cut off the 


waters of 
Jordan 


a Jos. iv. 14. 
b De. v. 2. 


““The Roman cen- 
sors took a ring off 
the finger of the 
son of Africanus, 
in which his fath- 
er’s image was 
engraven, because 
he was degenerated 
from the noble 

ualities of his 
ather; not allow- 
ing him to wear on 
his finger what he 
did not bear in his 
mind. Neither 
will God suffer any 
to bear His name 
who do not bear 
His image.’”— 
Spencer. 


the passage 
of Jordan 


c The passage 
should run, ‘‘rose 
up an peer far 
away, by Adam, 
the city wh. is be- 
side Zarthan.”’— 
Spk. Com. 


“‘The river about 
Jericho has a firm, 
pebbly bottom on 
wh. the host might 
pass without incon- 
venience.’’ — Jam- 
aeson. 


“God loves to 
bring us to our 
difficulties when 
they are at flood- 
tide, that we may 
not attempt to 
cross them without 
His help.’’—March- 
ant. 


Early in the morning. — Frederic II., King of Prussia, used to rise early, 
and he gave strict orders to his attendants never to suffer him to sleep longer 
than four o’clock in the morning, and to pay no attention to his unwillingness 
to arise. One morning, at the appointed time, the page whose turn it was to 
attend him, and who had been long in his service, came to his bed and awoke 
him. ‘‘ Let me sleep but a little longer,” said the monarch, ‘‘I am still much 
fatigued.” ‘‘ Your majesty has given positive orders I should wake you s0 
early,” replied the page. ‘‘ But another quarter of an hour more.” “ Not 
one minute,” said the page ; ‘it has struck four ; Iam ordered to insist on 
your majesty’s rising.” ‘* Well,” said the king, ‘‘ you are a brave lad; had 
you let me sleep on, you would have fared ill for your neglect.” 


7—13. (7) magnify,* by witness of great miracle, like that of divided sea, 
which honored Mos. before Is. (8) brink, edge or border. (9) and Joshua 
said, vss. 9-13 contain the substance of an address to a solemn assembly of 
the people, in which a fuller ST caan is given of what has been stated 
generally in vss. 7 and 8. (10) living God,’ as sip, Fass to senseless, helpless 
idols of the nations around. Canaanites, etc., Ge. xv. 18-21; De. vil. 1. 
Seven nations are here enumerated, as also in varying order, in De. vii. 1; 
Josh. ix. 1; xi. 8. (11) Lord. . earth, Jos. iii. 18; Ps. xlvii. 2. A signifi- 
cant title of the Most High, at a time when the conquest of the land was con- 
templated. (12) twelve men, tocarry stones, Jos. iv. 2,3. (13) eut off from 
the waters, R. V.,‘‘ cut off, even the waters,” etc. The whole bed of the 
stream should dry up. 

An important lesson well taught (vs. 7). —I. The lesson itself : that God was 
with Joshua, as he had been with Moses. Important that the people should 
have confidence in their new leader. II. How it was to be imparted. By a 
crowning success and a great prodigy, in the passage of Jordan. 

Description of the Jordan. —The Jordan would scarcely be dignified with 
the name of river in America, and its appearance is, in reality, quite insigni- 
ficant. It is, however, deep, narrow, and very muddy, and hurries away to 
the sea with great velocity. In approaching the river you descend several 
benches or terraces, and though much swollen with the rains and the melting 
snows of Lebanon (at the time of our visit), it was still fifteen or twenty feet 
below its proper banks There are the banks that were flooded when 
the Israelites passed over. Nor was the miracle unnecessary. It would be 
impossible for such a host to cross the Jordan at the same season of the year 


without either a bridge or a miracle, for boats could do nothing in such acur- 
rent, and it is too deep to ford. Travelers have differed widely in their 
description of the Jordan, principally from two causes — visiting it at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and at different places. When and where I saw it, 
the width might have been twenty yards, and itsdepth ten feet. — Thomson. 


1417. (14) removed . . tents, indic. full preparation for the passage ; 
they took the tents with them. It was on the 10th day of Abib or Nisan, the 
same month that before witnessed the departure from Egypt. (15) over- 
floweth . . harvest, brim/ful, fills all its banks, this occurs in April or May, 
fr. melting of snowson Antilibanus. During this time river cannot be forded. 
(16) Adam,° far up, beyond where they stood, at the city of Adam, that is 
beside Zaretan, about 30 miles from the place where the host was encamped, 
the waters which rushed down from above ‘‘stood and rose upon an heup,” 
drawn up by the Divine Hand. salt sea, called also Dead Sea. (17) in the 
midst, middle of the bed, prob. at place of the usual ford. passed .. on, 
where the passage exactly took place cannot now be determined, but the typi- 
cal significance of the narrative is very impressive. Whether we consider (i) 
the solemn inauguration of Joshua to his office ; or (ii) his attestation by the 
waters of the Jordan ; or (iii) the choice of twelve men, one from each tribe, to 
be the bearers of the twelve stones, and the builders of the monument founded 
therewith (1 Cor. iii, 10; Rev. xxi. 14), we see types of the other ‘“ Joshua,” 
Who was solemnly inaugurated and divinely attested by the rushing waters of 
the same stream, and Who ordained His twelve posite to be the Pillars of 
His Church, and the builders of the Spiritual Temple. — Camb. B. 

The division of the waters. — This was: I. A revelation of God, showing 
1. God’s control over nature. 2. His control over the nations,—for the 
miracle was a pledge of victory (vs. 10). II. A chapter in the moral education 
of the people; an education in faith, and in the courage that springs from 
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faith. Learn—1. Life to most of us is a succession of trials of faith. 2. The} 3.0. 1451. 

inspiring effect of a noble example. -- J. Waite. The Rev. W. Co 
afety in apparent danger.— A lady was awakened one morning by a Ser: waemocica 


strange sound of pecking at the window ; and when she got up she saw a but-|minister at Stirli 


terfly flying backwards.and forwards inside the window, in a great fright 


and 


itierwarts 


‘|Bishop of Gallo- 


because outside there was a sparrow pecking the glass, wanting to reach the|way, thus spoke of 


butterfly. The butterfly did not see the glass, but it saw the sparrow, 
evidently expected every moment to be caught. 
the glass, though it saw the butterfly, and made sure of catching it. Yet all 
the time, the butterfly because of that thin, invisible sheet of glass, was actu- 
ally as.safe as if it had been miles away from the sparrow. — James Inglis. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—5. (1) Lord spake, not at this partic. time; instructions were given 
before, but are restated here to complete the account. (3) twelve stones, the 
commemoration of events by the setting up of huge stones was by no means 
peculiar to the Jews, though it was often used by them, as, for instance, Gen. 
xxviii. 18; xxxv. 14; 1 Sam. vii. 12. Almost every nation has adopted it. 
The Pee obelisks, the stones at Hamath, supposed to be of Hittite origin. 
the dolmens and other megalithic monuments of the Celts, the Logan or rock- 
ing-stones, are.cases in point. The Scandinavians filled their country with 
them. — Pulpit Com. lodging place, convenient situation some little dis- 
tance fr. river bank. (4) prepared, poss. referring to their election by the 
tribes, and approval by Jos. ; more prob. it means set ready, appointed. (5) 
before the ark, these twelve men had probably hitherto remained, from 
ene of reverence, somewhat behind the ark — they are now commanded to 
advance. 

The stones of memorial. — Consider the lessons to be learned —I, From their 
number. The twelve tribes of Israel all passed over. Ancient promises of God 
fulfilled. II. From their original resting-place. The bed of the river. A 
visible proof of the miracle. The stones henceforth as dry as Israel’s feet 
had been. III. Their final destination. Israel’s first lodging in Canaan. TV. 
eg ees use. To set forth, not the prowess of Joshua, but the mercy 
oO : 

The Jordan. —This river, being the principal stream of Palestine, has 
acquired a distinction much greater than its geographical importance could 
have given. It is sometimes called ‘‘the river,” by way of eminence, being 
in fact, almost the only stream of the country which continues to flow in 
summer. The river rises about an hour anda quarter’s journey (say three 
miles or three miles and a quarter) north-east from Banias, the ancient Cesarea 
Philippi, in a plain near a hill called Tel-el-Kadi. Here there are two springs 
near each other, one smaller than the other, whose waters very soon unite, 
forming a rapid river from twelve to fifteen yards across, which rushes over a 
stony bed into the lower plain, where it is joined by a river which rises to the 
north-east of Banias. A few miles below their junction the now considerable 
river enters the small lake of Hileh, or Semechonitis (called ‘‘ the waters of 
Merom” in the Old Testament). This lake receives several other mountain 
streams, some of which seem to have as good claim to be regarded as forming 
the Jordan as that to which it is given in the previous statement; and it 
would, perhaps, be safest to consider the lake formed by their union as the 
real source of the Jordan. After leaving the lake, the river proceeds about 
twelve mites to the larger lake, called by various names, but best known as 
the Sea of Galilee; after leaving which it flows about seventy miles farther, 
until it is finally lost in the Dead or Salt Sea. — Kitto. 


6—9. (6) sign,* a standing record of mirac. passing of Jordan. No 
inscription on it gave information, but its existence started inquiries. (7) eut 
off, stayed fr. flowing; there is no indic. that it was a mere path bet. heaps of 
water, as is too often imagined. (8) laid .. there, 7%. e. in Gilgal. ‘‘The 
children of Israel” are spoken of as the doers of this, because it was done by 
the twelve whoacted for them. (9) twelve . . Jordan, another set of stones, 
making heap in bed of river, prob. at place of usual ford, and visible above 
usual water line. unto this day, the time when Bk. of Joshua was written. 

Teaching the children. —I. Mistakes we are apt tomake. 1. We assume 


and|his dissolution to 
Neither did the sparrow see|his friends. ** Death 


is somewhat dreary. 
and the streams of 
thatJordan wh. is 
between us and 
our Canaan run 
furiously ; but they 
stand still when 
the ark comes,”’ 


stones for a 
memorial 


* Spoil 
memory, 


not thy 
nor make 
it bad by suspect- 
ing it. ow canst 
thou find that 
true which thou 
wilt not trust? 
Marshal thy 
notions into a 
handsome method. 
One will carry 
twice more 
weight, trussed 
and packed up in 
bundles, than 
when it lies unto- 
wardly  flappin 

about his shoul- 
ders.’ — T. Fuller. 


‘* We owe it to our- 
selves to remember 
all God’s benefits, 
for the recollection 
of them is green 
pastures and still 
waters when we 
are weak.”— 
Glover. 


Monuments are the 
grappling irons 
that bind one 
generation to 
another.—Joubert. 


‘Aristotle calls it 


the scribe of the 
soul; and Bernard 
calls the-memory 
the stomach of the 
soul, because it 
hath a_ retentive 
faculty and turns 
heavenly food into 
blood and spirits.’* 
—T. Watson. 


the purpose 
of the 
memorial 


a ‘* The erection of 
cairns or huge piles 
of stones, as monu- 
ments of remark- 


able incidents, has 
eencommon 
amongst all peo- 


ion 
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le, especially in 
the early and rude 
riods of their 
istory. They are 
the established 
means of perpetu- 
ating the memory 
of important 
transactions.— 
Jamieson, 


Israel’s 
vanguard 


a Jos. i. 16-18. 


Db ‘* The higher ter- 
race of Jordan, 
about seven miles 
broad. The moun- 
tains here recede 
somewhat fr. the 
river, and leave a! 
level and fertile 
space.’’- Spk. Com. 


‘““Many people 
have their own 
god; and he is 
much what the 
French may mean 
when they talk of 
Le bon Dieu -- very 
indulgent, rather 
weak,near at hand 
when we want any- 
thing, but far 
away, out of sight, 
when we have a 
mind to do wrong. 
Such a god is as 
much an idol as if 
he were an image 
of stone.’”’— Hare. 


the waters 
of Jordan 
return 


c Ex. xxv. 16; 


xxxi. 18. 


“In our fields 
abundance of wet 
breeds abundance 
of weeds, and, 
consequently, 
great scarcity of 
corn. And is it not 
so with our souls? 
The more of God's 
blessings and 
wealth, the more 
weeds of carnality 
and vanity: and 
the more rich to 


JOSHUA. Chap. iv. 10—18. 


that the children of Christians will become Christians; 2. We suppose that a 
child must grow to maturity before its conversion can take place; 3. The 
teaching of children is often made interesting rather than substantial. II. 
Some encouragements we may forget. The work—1. Has God’s command; 
2. Is full of promise; 3. Has an eternal and glorious reward. — Hom. Com. 
Memorial stones. — The practice of setting up a stone in memorial of mercies 
received is still common in the East. Mr. Morier describes what he witnessed 
in ascending the rock of Istakhar, in Persia: ‘‘ We ascended on the north- 
west side, winding round the foot of the rock, and making our way through 
narrow and intricate paths. I remarked that our old guide every here and 
there placed a stone on a conspicuous bit of rock, or two stones one upon the 
other, at the same time uttering some words which I learnt were a prayer for 
our safe return. This explained to me what I had frequently seen before in 
the East, and particularly on a high road leading to a great town, whence the 
town is first seen, and where the Eastern traveler sets up his stone, accom- 
panied by a devout exclamation, as it were in token of his safe arrival !” 


10—13. (10) priests . . stood, their patient attitude, standing still and 
motionless, was eminently calculated to impart courage to the people. hasted, 
indic. either that their faith was mingled with fear, or that haste was needed 
to get so large a host across in a given time. (11) clean passed over, people, 
flocks, and baggage, all safe on further side. So they were able to watch the 
ark come out of Jord., as they had watched it go im. (12) Fulfilling their 
pledge. Moses spake, Nu. xxxii. 20-38. (18) plains of Jericho, part of the 
Arabah.’ These plains, consisting of the higher terrace of the Jordan valley, 
are almost seven miles broad. 

Passing over the flood (vs. 10).—1. How different was this haste to enter 
Canaan from their reluctance forty years before. They had learned obedience 
in the school of affliction, II. They hasted in the van to secure the safe pas- 
sage of the rear. III. They hasted, yet marched in order. IV. They hasted, 
animated by hope, not as when passing through the sea impelled by fear. V. 
They hasted as conquerors, not as fugitives. VI. They hasted, being ready. 
Apply—To the river of death. May we all joyfully press forward, and all 
pass clean over. 

Terraces and fords of the Jordan. —‘‘The river runs between successive 
terraces, one, two, or three, according as the hills approach more or less near 
to its banks. It is crossed by three, or at most four, well-known fords. The 
first and second are marked by remains of Roman bridges, immediately below 
the Sea of Galilee, and again immediately above its confluence with the 
Jabbok; the third and fourth immediately above and below the present bath- 
ing pins of the pilgrims opposite Jericho. The actual stream of the 
Jordan, as it flows between these banks, is from sixty to a hundred feet wide, 
and varies from six to four feet in depth. Where it is widest the bottom is 
mud; where narrowest, rock or sand.” 


14—18. (14) magnified, Jos. iii. 7. This is a divine testimony to his 
appointment to succeed Mos. Confidence in a leader is from a human point 
of view, one of the most successful requisites for success in war. (15, 16) 
Command the priests, indic. Jos.’ supreme authority. He acted under 
immediate Div. direction. testimony,’ sometimes covenant (17) out of 
Jordan, on to the western bank. (18) flowed .. banks, not flowed over as 
a flood, but filled all its banks full. Thus the history of the crossing is related 
in sections ; (a) first briefly, iii. 14-17; (b) then more completely, iv. 1-11; 
(c) some supplementary notices, iv. 12-17; (d) finally, the conclusion, con- 
Senne) the return of the water, tili Jordan “ flowed over all his banks,” as it 

i ore. 


Experience the best schoolmaster. — We cannot learn trust and patience as 
theories any more than a soldier can learn drill and battle from books. He 
must go through his task; we must do the same with ours. Carlyle has 


said, ‘‘ Experience is an excellent schoolmaster, but he does charge such 
dreadful wages.” Beecher has somewhere written, ‘‘God sends experience 
to paint men’s portraits. Does some longing youth look at the settled face of 


the world, the Jess 
righteous to God 
commonly.” — 
Spencer. 


a Washington, whose lineaments have been transmitted to us by the artist’s 
skill, and strive to wear as noble a mien? That look —the winds of the Alle- 
ghanies, the trials of the Jersey winter, the sufferings at Cambridge, the 
conflicts with Congress, wrought it out ; and he who would gain it must pass 
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through as stern a school.” Much more must the children of God, who 
would be ** transformed into the image of His Son,” get one by one those 
Divine lineaments graven into their spirits by doing and bearing the will of 
God. — Hom. Com. 


19—24, (19) first month, Nisan. Notice the exactness of the narrative. 
Gilgal, the place so named afterwards. It continued long a place of ren- 
dezvous, and perhaps a sanctuary.’ It was some five miles fr. the river. 


B. c. 1451. 


What millions 
died that Cwsar 
might be great.”— 
Campbell. 


v3 


the memorial 
set up at 
Gilgal 


(20) those twelve stones, which seem to have been invested with a rev- 
erence which came to be regarded at last as idolatrous (Hos. iv. 15; ix. 15] Jos. v. 9, 10. 

Amos. iv. 4; v. 5). piteh, set up, to form a heap, orrude pillar. (21) See vs. B suctio ye Lore 
6. (22, 23) Comp. Ex. xiv. 21. (24) Two objects were to be served by this|; $a" vii. 13. x. 8 
monument — it was a testimony to surrounding heathen. and a memorial to|xi. 14, 15; xiii. 4; 
God’s people. 7, 8, 12,15; xv. 12, 

The passage of Jordan commemorated. —I. The mercy commemorated Fee’ 
the passage of Jordan. II. The means used to perpetuate the remembrance of|If the gospel does. 


it: two monuments were erected. These were to serve —1. As evidences of/20°t bid youdespair, 

God’s power. Who can ever fail that trusteth in Him? 2. As memorials 

of love. Wesee what we may expect in the time of trouble, and in the hour 

of death, from God. Improvement : — Let us—(1) Remember God’s mercies to 

ow (2) Transmit the knowledge of His goodness to the latest generations. — 
meon. 

Patience in training children. —If we can be patient anywhere, surely we 
may be for our children’s salvation. It is said that when Kepler, the immortal 
astronomer of Wurtemburg, who discovered the laws of the motions of the 
planets, lay dying, he was asked by a friend whether he did not suffer cruelly 
to be obliged to depart without seeing his discoveries appreciated. He 
answered, ‘‘ My friend, God has waited five thousand years till one of His 
creatures discovered the admirable laws which He has given to the stars : why 
should I, then, not wait till justice is done to me?” We might all weil labor 
on in the beautiful spirit of that reply. How long, in many cases, does God 
patiently wait for the salvation of the parents themselves ; remembering that, 
they may well wait before Him for their children. But to earnest prayer, 
wise training, and holy faith, the reward cannot but come eventually. — 
Marchant. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—8. (1) kings of the Amorites, this verse stands in close connection with 
the last verse of the preceding chapter. All the peoples of the earth were ‘‘ to 
know the Name of the Lord” and to fear Him. A first example of this is 
seen in the case of the Canaanite nations. Canaanites, chief of the nations 
dwelling on coast and low lands. The Amorites dwelt in the hill country of 
Judea. heart melted, prob. the difficulty of such a host crossing Jordan had 
been one of their confidences. Such fear is ever the beginning of misfortune. 
(2) sharp knives, made of flint. Such knives appear te have been long used 
for circumcision, and sacred purposes. A representation of the Egyptian 
flint knife from the museum at Berlin is given in Smith’s Bib. Dict. and 
eireumceise, for forty years in the wilderness the nation had been under judg- 


ment, and those born there had not received the covenant mark of circum- 
cision. 
A national panic. —I. The cause of this panic. ‘‘They heard.” 1. The 


people of the region must have witnessed the event; and, filled with wonder, 
have spread the report of it; 2. ‘Those who heard must have regarded this 


never do you de- 
spair of yourself. 


“The mistake we 
make is, that we 
measure by our: 
own standard the. 
patience of our 
Saviour. ’’-Duguet. 


“Those only de- 
serve a monument 
who do not need 
one; that is, who 
have raised them- 
selves a monument 
inthe minds and 
memories of men.’” 
— Hazlitt. 


‘*Monuments 
themselves me- 
morials need.” — 
Crabbe. 


the circum- 
cision at 

Gilgal 

ce Nu. xiii. 29. 
“Clemency is a 
virtue by which 
God so attempers 
the chastisements 
and punishments 
of the creature, 
even at the very 
time when He in- 
flicts them, that 
by their weight 
and continuance 
they may not equal 
the magnitude of 
the sins com- 
mitted; indeed, 
that they may not 
exceed the strength 
of the creature.’”’ 
— Arminius. 


miracle as evidence of a present God ; and, therefore, as the prelude of cer- 
tain victory. II. The effects of the panic. Their heart melted with fear. 
They would feel that no resistance would ultimately avail. The moral effect 
would favor the Israelites. 

The tide retarded. — ‘‘ In the number of providential interpositions in answer 
to prayer,” says Le Clerc, ‘‘ may be placed what happened on the coast of 
Holland in the year 1672. The Dutch expected an attack from their enemies 
by sea, and public prayers were ordered for their deliverance. It came to 
pass, that when their enemies waited for the tide, in order to land, the tide 
was retarded, contrary to its usual course, for twelve hours: so that their 
enemies were obliged to defer the attempt to another opportunity, which they 
never found, because a storm arose afterwards and drove them from the coast.” 


‘* Prayer is asuper- 
natural work, and 
therefore the prin- 
ciple of it nvust be 
supernatural. He 
that hath nothing 


of the Spirit of 
God cannot pray 
at all: he may 


howl as a beast in 
his necessity or 
distress, or may 
speak words of 
prayer; but pray 
he cannot.”— 
Leiyhton. 
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the reproach 
of Egypt 
rolled away 


a ‘* Many think the 
true cause was a 
temporary suspen- 
sion of the cove; 
nant with the un- 
beleiving race 
who, being reject- 
ed of the Lord, 
were doomed to 
perish in the wil- 
‘derness, and whose 
children had_ to 
bear the ipiquity 
of their fathers.” 
amieson. 


first pass- 
over in 
Canaan 


manna 

ceases 

b Gesenius. See 
time of barley har- 
vest. 

ec Le. xxiii. 10, 11, 
14. 


d Le. xvi. 35. 


If you have but a 
grain of grace it is 
infinitely more 
valuable than all 
your other posses- 
sions; just as a 
small diamond ex- 
ceeds in worth a 
anountain of dross. 


“Thankfulness is 
the tune of angels.”’ 
mund Spen- 


ser. 


the 


Generally 
off we 


further 
place our aim, and 
the less we desire 
to be ourselves the 
witnesses of what 
we have labored 
for, the more wide 
and rich will be 
the measure of our 
success —Anon. 


the captain 
of the Lord’s 
host 


Coe: xii. 7; xvili. 
F Ge. Xxxii. 24. 


guchil® tind, Ss 
hk Comp. Nu. xxii. 
81. 


4—9. (5) born in this wilderness, their varied movements may have led 
to the neglect.z (6) land . . honey, for this expression compare Exod. iii. 8, 
17; xiii. 5; Lev. xx. 24; Num. xill. 27; xvi. 14; Deut. vi. 3. ‘‘ Milk and 
honey are productions of a land rich in grass and flowers. Both articles were 
abundantly produced in Canaan, even in a state of devastation. The land 
yielded great quantities of honey also, especially that from wild bees (Judg. 
xiv. 8)” —Camb. B. (8) whole, the wounds made in the process had healed 
up. The panic of the Canaanites prevented any attack during this period. (9) 
reproach of Egypt, either taunts uttered by Egyp. on hearing of their sins 
and sufferings in wilderness: or more prob. ref. is to the degradation of bond- 
age in Egypt, when they were without a country, and slaves. Gilgal, Jos. iv. 

A new name was not given, but rather the old name received a new 
meaning and significance. 

_ Blotting out the past. — Ah! how blessed are they that know how to shut 
the door of the past, and not open it again — for when we have shut it we 
usually have had enough of the hours we have passed through, and we 
had better write upon them, ‘‘ Forgetting the things that are behind,” unless 
it be some fairer joy, unless it be some better hope, that we fain would cher- 
ish. The mistakes, the sorrows, the weaknesses, the temptations, the defeats 
of past hours —let them go with the hours, Let us not turn back to find 
them. — Beecher. 


10—12. (10) encamped in Gilgal, the camp became permanent, and 

probably in grateful memorial of the many associations connected with the 
lace, the people made it for centuries the gathering place of the trjbes. 

ept the passover, their reproach having been rolled away, the people of God 
would renew the festive remembrance of their deliverance from Egypt. (11) 
old corn, more correctly produce, deriv. of word® indicates reference to the 
fruits of the land, just then ready for reaping. Another sug. is (Mat. Henry) 
that the inhabitants of country fled before them, leaving old corn in their 
storehouses. morrow, not after even of vs. 10, but after day of holy convo; 
cation, so the 16th. unleavened cakes, as used for passover. parched,¢ 
the grains roasted without other preparation. (12) manna ceased,? bec. 
necessity for it was no longer felt, 

The special and the customary. —1. Manna, a special provision for a special 
exigency. 1. The exigency shcws us that even under the guidance of God 
there is no exemption from trial. 2. The provision assures us that under the 
leadership of God all real wants will be supplied. II. The cessation of the 
miraculous supply teaches us— 1. Not toexpect to be furnished directly from 
God with what He enables us to procure by our own exertions; 2. To be 
thankful for a return to ordinary ways and means; 8. The form which God’s 
interpositions assume. Varies according to the requirements of his people. 
— Aldridge. 

Seeming loss and real gain. —It is common experience that the advent of 
spiritual blessings compensates the loss of temporal. Nothing at first appears 
more desolate than loss of fortune, loss of health, or loss of some principal 
bodily sense —like sight or hearing. But in a Milton intellectual vigor, 
patriotic ardor, and poetic sensibility attain their noblest elevation, though 


‘*Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and razed, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


It is the total loss of hearing, the result of a sudden accident, that turns the 
slater, John Kitto, into a most instructive and interesting Oriental scholar and 
writer. How often temporal loss has proved in a higher sense spiritual gain, 
all Christian biography testifies. — Blaikie. 


13—15. (18) by Jericho, Jos. had advanced near to examine city and plan 
his attack. a man, see Div. manifest. to Ab.,* and Jacob,‘ God’s appearing in 
the form of man was anticipative of the Incarnation.7 sword drawn, atti- 
tude of prep. for war. Joshua went unto him, this shows that the appear- 
ance was not a mere waking vision. (14) eaptain, Heb. prince, with idea of 
leader. ‘‘The prince of the angels of heaven had come to lead Israel in the 
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impending strife.” host of the Lord, prob. ref. here is to angels, and is the 
assurance of mirac. help in overcoming Jericho. Comp. Ge, xxxii. 1, 2. 
did worship, as to one claiming respect, not as to God. (15) Jos. needed a 
deeper sense of the dignity of his visitor; he must feel the hallowing of Div. 
presence. Comp. Ex. iii. 5. 

The captain of the Lord’s host.—The march was over. The Jordan had 
been forded. Up, through the long steep jungle at the river’s edge, the tribes 
had shorn their way and were now at last fairly encamped at Canaan. To 
their eyes, still aching with the glare of the desert, the scene that now opened 
was one of enchanting freshness and glory — 


f It was a scene divine, 
A blending of all beauties, streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountains, vine. 


But their warfare was not yet accomplished ; not yet were they to enter into 
rest... . Right in the middle of their path, five miles onward, towering 
above the palm-groves, rose in its massive strength the fortified city of Jericho. 
It was the key of the country, and before they could open the country to take 
possession of the heritage their God had given them they had to take that key. 
4 How was this to be done? ... We may be sure that this hour of 
pause was to their leader an hour of prayer... In this mood he went for- 
ward alone to reconnoitre the place. While he was there thinking and think- 
ing, all at once there glimmered in the twilight over against him the figure of 
“a man with a drawn sword in his hand.” — C. Stanford. 


CHAPTHR THE SEX TH. 


1—5, (1) This verse is strictly parenthetical, and states the historical signi- 
ficance which gave occasion for this Divine intervention, Rk. V.; prints it as 
parenthesis, straitly, strictly; lit. had shut (its gates) and was fast shut. 
A fenced city with high walls, De. i. 28. (2) Lord said, the announcement 
of ‘‘ the captain of the Lord’s hosts,” is here resumed. given .. hand, that 
which God foreordains may be spoken of as accomplished. (3) compass, 
march round. (4) trumpets, lit. ‘‘ jubilee trumpets of rams’ horns.” Le. xxv. 
9. seven, this number regarded as symbol of the covenant. Observe the 
significance here of the number: seven. priests; seven hours; seven days of 
compassing the walls ; seven repetitions of it on the seventh day. (5) shout, 
‘the well-known and terrible war-cry ” peculiar to Israel.2 every .. him, 
over the prostrate walls the Israelites were to advance into Jericho, and ‘‘ each 
one straight forward,” so that as far as possible, their order should be pre- 
served. 

The siege of Jericho (vs. 3).— It seemed good to Infinite Wisdom to appoint 
this method of besieging the city. I. To magnify His power, and show in a 
convincing manner, both to the Canaanites and to Israel, that Omnipotence 
aloné had achieved the work. II. To try the faith and obedience of Joshua 


and the people by prescribing a course of conduct that seemed to human wis- 
dom the height of folly. III. To put honor upon the ark as the appointed 
token of His presence, and to confirm still more fully that veneration and awe 
with which they had always been taught to regard it.— G. Bush. 

An impossible task.—Such are many of the tasks assigned us. Our 
duties in this world are always on a scale which assumes we have omnipotent 
help within our reach: Abraham’s charge to leave ancestral home: that of 
Moses to invade Egypt and liberate God’s people: that of David to earn a 
right to the throne of Israel: that of Esther to save her people: that of the 
apostles to ‘‘ heal the sick and cast out devils,” and subsequently to ‘‘ go and 
teach all nations: ” that of all the saints in all ages. We all have tasks like 
the reduction of Jericho, utterly beyond our unaided strength. To enter 
through the strait gate ; to keep the narrow way ; to overcome in the conflict 
with principalities and powers in high places ; to be steadfast unto death ; to 
secure, by our testimony, our efforts, our prayers, the salvation of those who 
are perishing around us; to hope against hope; to gather meetness for the 
inheritance of the saints in light — oh, what impossible tasks are these? But 
we ‘‘ can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth us,” and instead 
of being dismayed at the impossibilities we should rather rejoice, for a pre- 
cept of impossibility is a promise of omnipotent help. Shrink not from the 
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“The more power- 
ful the obstacle, 
the more glory we 
have in overcom- 
ing. it; and the 
difficulties with 
which we are met 
are the maids of 
honor which set off 
virtue ”’ 


“Wisdom is_ not. 
found with those 
who dwell at their 
ease; rather na- 
ture, when she adds. 
brain, adds diffi-- 
culty.” —Hmerson. 


the siege of 
Jericho 


a‘‘Seven in the 
signature of God’s. 
covenant with 
men.” — Trench. 


‘* Eve carnak 
heart is a Jericho 
shut up. God sits: 


down beforeit, and 
displays mercy and 
judgment in the 
sight of the walls 
thereof: it hardens: 
itself in a wilful 
security, and saith, 
‘IT shall never be: 
moved.’”” — Bp.. 

Hall, ‘ 


b Stanley. Comp. 
Ju. vii. 18, 20. 


“Tt-is for active: 
service soldiers. 
are drilled, and 
trained, and fed, 
and armed. That 
is why you and IT 
are in the world — 
not to prepare to 
go out of it some: 
day, but to serve 
God in jt now.” — 


Jericho you have to assail. God will give it into your hand.— Pressensé. 


Henry Drummond. 
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sears implicitly carries out the instruction given him and issues the needful orders 

the city to the host. (7) he said, R. V., ‘‘ they said.” (8) blew, not continuously, but 

compassed at intervals, deafening and alarming blasts. (9) rereward, as is usual in 

aNu. x. 2. marching order, a few soldiers guarded the rear; this prob. the place of the 


*<Out of all earthly} 


things there com- 
eth out good and 
evil; the good 
through God, and 
the evil from the 
evil heart.’’— Cole- 
ridge. 


“*Karthly  great- 
ness is a nice 
thing, and re- 
quires so much 
chariness in the 
managing as the 
‘contentment of it 
cannot requite.’’— 
Hall. 


‘* Faith is nothing 
else but the soul’s 
venture. It ven- 
tures to Christ, in 
opposition to all 
legal terrors. It 
ventures upon 
Christ in opposi- 
tion to our guilt- 
iness. It ventures 
for Christ, in oppo- 
sition to all diffi- 
culties and dis- 
couragements.”’’ — 
W. Bridge. 


the compass- 
ing of the 
city repeated 
seven times 


6'*A shout for 
mastery, a shout 
of faith, and a 
shout of prayer.” 
— Matt. Henry. 


“When we have 
Bible conversa- 
tions, our lives, as 
rich diamonds, cast 
a sparkling lustre 
in the church of 
God, and are, in 
some, sense par- 
allel with the life 
of Christ, as the 
transcript with 
the original,’’ — 


T. Watson. 


Jericho 
taken 


tribe of Dan. (10) shall not shout, no sign of triumph was to be raised ; but 
the Israelites, their priests, and the ark of their covenant were in solemn 
silence to encompass the city day by day, until they were commanded to raise 
the shout of victory. The people of Jericho knew only too well what this 
religious procession meant.— Pul. Com. (11) eame into the camp, on the 
evening of the first day, and the six succeeding days they returned to their 
encampment at Gilgal to spend the night. 

Working and waiting. —The conquest of Jericho a great victory of faith, 
Heb. xi. 80. We may learn—I. That faith will adopt the means appointed of 
God, even though science and custom may reject them as ill-adapted, or 
unusual, II. That faith will not only use the means appointed of God, but in 
the way prescribed by Him. III. The town of. Mansoul to be taken in the 
Lord’s name by the “foolishness of preaching.” IV. When the gospel 
trumpet is blown as God directs, only He can make the walls of sin, and pride, 
and obstinate resistance fall down. 

The courage of faith. — As Luther drew near the door which was about to 
admit him into the presence of his judges (the Diet of Worms), he met a valiant 
knight, the celebrated George of Freundsberg, who four years later, at the 
head of his German lansquenets, bent the knee with his soldiers on the field of 
Pavia, and then, charging to the left of the French army, drove it into the 
Ticino, and in a great measure decided the captivity of the king of France. 
The old general, seeing Luther pass, tapped him on the shoulder, and shaking 
his head, blanched in battles, said kindly, ‘‘ Poor monk, poor monk ! thou art 
now going to make a nobler stand than I or any other captains have ever 
made in the bloodiest of our battles. But if thy cause is just, and thou art 
sure of it, go forward in God’s name and fear nothing. God will not forsake 
thee.” A noble tribute of respect paid by the courage of the sword to the 
courage of the mind. — D’ Aubigné. 


12—16. ('2) early, before the heat of the day. (18) Comp. vss. 4, 5, 8, 9. 
(14) six days, completing the week. (15) seventh day, prob. aSabbath. On 
this day it is noted that they ‘‘rose early about the dawning of the day.” 
This would be necessary in order to give time for encompassing the city seven 
times. Jericho appears, from all the notices of it in this book, to have been a 
city of considerable size and population; and each passage of the large host 
round it could hardly have taken less than an hour and a half. (16) shout,° 
the cry of such a multitude must have been most impressive. 

“« Jericho captured.” —I. God would have His people work. The work to 
be done by Israel was to be: 1. Universal ; 2. Done in God’s own appointed 
way ; 8. Done daily ; Done in faith. II. God would have His people wait. 
This delay must have sorely tried the faith and patience of the Israelites. God 
has His reasons for making us wait. It is for His own glory, we doubt not. 
We believe it will ultimately be for our profit. III. God would have His 
people win. The victory is very sure; it will be very complete ; it may, also, 
be very sudden ; and it will be very glorious.” — Spurgeon. 

The silence of humanity.— When the Lord fights for us, it best becomes us 
to let all men see that the battle is not ours, but His. As Mackintosh has said, 
‘No one would think of bringing a lighted candle to add brightness to the 
sun at mid-day; and yet the man who would do so might well be arcounted 
wise, in comparision with him who attempts to assist God by his hustling 
officiousness. The only possible effect of human efforts is to raise a dust 


which obscures the view of God’s salvation.” 


“God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts : who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” — Milton. 


17—21. (17) aeeursed, R. V., ‘‘ devoted,” see idea illus. in Le. xxvii. 28, 29. 
Jericho was to be regarded as kind of first-fruits of their victory, and so 
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must be devoted wholly to God. See the principle of the Mos. system.* (18) 
aceursed thing, etc. R. V., “devoted thing, lest when ye have devoted it, 
ye take of the devoted thing ; so should ye make the camp of Israel accursed ° 
and trouble it.” A warning which Achan neglected to the destruction of 
himself and family. (20) wall fell down,: no hand of man interposed to 
bring about this catastrophe, no merely natural causes precipitated the fall; 
‘by faith,” as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares, ‘‘ the walls 
of Jericko fell down” (Heb. xi. 30). When we examine the operation of 
faith in this instance, we shall see the point of the example to be in the 
refraining from action at the bidding of God.— Camb. B. (21) all, in this 
case not only the inhabitants, but the cattle also were destroyed. 

The accursed thing.— Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, said, ‘‘If I should see the shame of sin on the 
one hand, and the pain of hell on the other, and must, of necessity, choose one, 


B ©. 1441 


aEx. xxxiv. 19, 
20. 


b De. vii. 26. 


c ‘‘ It may be that 
the means were 
found in the nat- 
ural agencies of 
earthquake, or vol- 
canic convulsion, 
wh. mark the whole 
of the Jordan 
valley, fr. Genne- 
sareth. down to 
the Dead Sea.”— 
Stanley. 


{ would rather be thrust into hell without sin, than go into heaven with sin.” 


22—25. (22) had said, giving beforehand special instructions. (23) Though 
her house was on the town wall, it had not fallen with the rest. The 
walls of Jericho fell by faith, and she was saved by faith. without the 
camp, outside it; their presence, as heathen, would pollute it. They must 
remain a specified time, probably seven days, ‘‘ without the camp.” (24) only 
the silver, etc., things indestructible by fire. (25) dwelleth in Is., being 
admitted as proselyte. Her reception into the Jewish church, and her men- 
tion in the genealogy of Christ,? were a pledge and earnest of the reception 
of the Gentile world, ‘and of the grafting of the wild olive into the good olive- 
tree (Rom. xi. 24). unto this day, Jos. iv. 9. 

Old friends in a new character (vs, 23).—I. Contrast the former with the 
resent visit of these men. II. Consider some of the lessons taught by this 
istory. 1. The reward of kindness; 2. Faithfulness in performance of a 

promise; 3 Divine recognition of faith. Heb. xi. 31. 

Robbing ourselves by robbing God.— Our deeds and our worship are required 
not merely for the honor of God and the help of our fellows, but for the exer- 
cise of our spiritual faculties. As without exercise our limbs and our physical 
powers would fail and die, so it is- with our faith, and compassion and love. 
Think of the heritage of unselfishness, and of loving God so as to cost us 
something. If we are giving nothing and doing nothing for the Saviour, we 
are robbing no one so much as ourselves. The fraudulent railway passenger 
may say to himself, ‘‘ I have traveled all those miles and paid nothing.” He 
forgets how much he has paid out of his self-respect and his integrity ; he 
little thinks that he has been spending a vast amount of his manhood, and of 
his moral life. That man had better have opened a vein and given blood for 
his fare ; he has cheated a railway compaany at the cost of draining away the 
life of his soul. The people who try to get to heaven by the process of avoid- 
ing all collections, and all forms of work, seem to reckon on having a very 
inexpensive journey : they may get to heaven; let us hopeso; but they forget 
how very little of themselves will be left to enter in when they arrive. The man 
who goes on for forty years spending himself in order to save his belongings, 
may, when he dies, leave a great substance behind him; he will carry very 
little with him; so little, it may be, that the angels will not find enough of 
him left to take home at all. No man can withhold that which he ought to 
give, or do, for Christ, without being fined very heavily in his soul’s life. 


26, 27. (26) adjured, R. V., ‘‘charged them with an oath.” Cursed be 
the man, a city, which was cherem or ‘‘ devoted,” could not be rebuilt, Deut. 
xiii. 16. Joshua therefore pronounces an imprecation on the foundation of 
Jericho. The words ‘‘ have a rhythmical and antistrophical form: which was 
probably adopted for greater solemnity, and toimpress them more deeply on the 
memories of the people.” —Wordsworth. Poss. the curse was leveled against 
the fortifications, rather than the mere site. Comp. Jos. xviii. 21; Ju. iii. 18; 
2 Sa. x. 5. shall lay, etc., his eldest son shall die when he begins, his youngest 
when he finishes.¢ (27) noised, spread. 


Razed cities. —This course, of making a monument of a conquered and|,- 


destroyed city or building by solemnly interdicting the restoration thereof, 
has not afew parallels in ancient history. Thus the Romans made a decree 
full of execration against any who should dare at any future time to rebuild 
Carthage, which had been their rival in empire, and the situation of which 


Rahab 
spared 


d Matt. 1. 5. 


“The loss of a 
friend often afflicts 
no less by the 
momentary shock 
than when it is 
brought back to 
our minds some 
time afterwards by 
things which re- 
mind us that we 
have laughed to- 
gether, or shed 
tears together, that 
our hearts have 
trembled under 
the same breeze of 
gladness, or that 
we have bowed our 
beads under the 
same stroke of 
sorrow.” — Grant. 


“How good God 
is and condescend- 
ing to our little- 
nessasand infirmi- 
ties! I am _ per- 
suaded we cannot 
too much _ treat 
Him as a Friend, 
and the more we 
do so, the greater 
will be our rever- 
ence as well as our 
intimacy.” 


Joshua’s 
fame is 
noised about 


e1Ki. xvi. 34. 


The celebrated 
Linneus always 
testified in his con- 
versation, writ- 
ings, and actions, 
the greatest sense 
of God’s omni- 
science. He placed 
over the door of 
the hall in which 


he gave his lec- 
tures, ‘“Jnnocut 
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B. C. 1451. was so advantageous as to create the fear that it might be restored. Similar 
vivite! Nu me n|imprecations were pronounced by Agamemnon against such as should rebuild 
adest*—Live guilt-|Troy, and by Greece against those who should restore Sidene, ‘‘ according to 


less, God observesiancient custom,” says Strabo, by whom the fact is recorded. — Kitto. 
you. 3 


: CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
Achan’s sin; 


Se eee. 1—5. (1) trespass, the word used here in the Septuagint version is very 


bef Ai striking. It is the same as that employed in Acts, v. 1, 2, to describe the sin 
uA ay of Ananias and Se Jee They ‘‘tookfor themselves, appropriated to them- 


a PCBr HS. selves, sequestered from God,” a portion of what had been devoted to Him at 

bGe. xii. 8; xill.3.) Jericho. aeceursed, R. V., ‘‘devoted,” in each case. Achan, troubler, 

oe a spelt also Achar. Carmi, Zabdi, 1 Chr. ii. 6. Zerah, Ge. xxxviii. 29, 30, 
. xX. 0. 


a the genealogy here given is not complete, some names omitted. took, for his 
oes pojown use: the sin of sacrilege. (2) Ai, also Hai,’ Aija,° Aiath,* poss. the 
unknown, but this)modern Tell-el-hajar, two miles E. S. E. fr. Bethel. Bethaven, Jos. xviii. 
verse points ‘out/12; Ho. iv. 15, v. 8, x.5. Bethel, the ancient Luz. Ge. xxviii. 19, modern 
ite prob. site inthe! Bertin. (3) but few, pop. about 12,000, * and therefore could hardly muster 
Of hill ana waley 3,000 warriors. (4) went up, indic. hilly situation of Ai. (5) Shebarim, 
at the head of the/breakings ; the openings of the passes; or the stone quarries. going down, 
ae A raring. uPimarg. in Morad, the steep declivity of the wady. 

hie mo rdanv | The result of sin.—Through sin comes: I. Separation. It separates 
Stanley. between, 1. Men, irrespective of character; 2. Good men and bad; 3. God 
f Jos. vili. 25. and the wicked. II. Blindness. 1. God refuses His light to the ungodly ; 
“When once a/2. Sin itself works blindness. III. Weakness. Christ says, ‘‘ Without Me ye 
man has pyolsed can do nothing.” IV. Widespread suffering. Sin brings, 1. Loss and ruin; 
vullt ho kee nol2- Fear; 3. Shame; 4. Ultimately death. — Marchant. 

safe ground to] Zhe progress of sin.—-In Sierra Leone, the white ants’ will sometimes 
stand upon. Every-|occupy a house, and eat their way into all the woodwork, until every article 
coin ote 1s0undlin the house is hollow so that it will collapse into dust directly it is touched. 
his feet. He may|Itis so with this deceitful’ character, so honeycombed and eaten through, 
be hurried, when|that though for years it may maintain its plausible appearance in the world, 
he least intends it. | tow people even suspecting the extent of the inward decay, on a sudden the 


pale Cig eee pa end will come; there will be one touch of the finger of God, and the whole 
r. 


thought himself|ill-compacted, worm-devoured thing will crumble into matchwood. ‘He 
utterly incapable.” shall be broken, and that without remedy.” — R. F. Horton. 

—Bp. Porteus. 

Joshua’s 6—9. (6) rent, etc., usual signs of grief and alarm, Le. x. 6; Job ii. 12; 
prayer Joel ii. 12, 13. (7) would to God, etc., R. V., ‘‘ would that we had been 


content.” (8) backs, lit. necks. (9) environ, surround, encircle. thy 
great name, 7. e., “after the Canaanites have cut off our name what will 
become of Thy Name?” 9 
Israel discomfited by the men of Ai (vs. 8).—I. The discomfiture of Israel. 
ah Save sod Their mode of proceeding to the attack of Ai was far from right; but their 
xxxii. 36, $7; Eze |discomfiture was owing to another cause. II. Joshua’s distress. 1. His 
xxxvi. 22, 23: conduct on this occasion was by no means unexceptional — (1) The manner in 
which he complained to God, 2. His distrust of God; 2} Yet on the whole 
there was much in it to be admired —(1) The concern he expressed for the 
“The slave wholloss of life; (2) His humiliation before God; (8) His tender regard for God’s 
digs in the mine/honor.—Simeon. 
bale Caries Sin a trouble.— Sin is always a trouble, though in many different ways. A 
the’ prospect of|robber bribed an unscrupulous lawyer to plead his cause, promising him a 
laying down  his|thousand crowns. The suit having ben ained, the lawbreaker brought the 
burdens Nee tor|money. Supper followed, and the night being stormy, the guest was invited 
to the slave of|to lodge there. In the middle of the night he found his way to the advocate’s 
guilt there arisesjroom, bound and gagged him, repocketed his thousand crowns, broke open 
ney poee tno Ma, ests and bidding the helpless host good night, marched off with goodly 
spoil. 


God’s answer | 10—15. (10) get thee up, Joshua might well infer that the people had 
to Joshua incurred the Divine displeasure, but it was no time for unavailing remorse — 
he must be up and trying to detect and put away the sin. (11) also stolen, 
and dissembled also, the anger of God and the heinousness of Israel’s sin 
are marked by the accumulation of clause upon clause, emphasis being given 
to each new item in the indictment by the repetition of ‘‘also.” Asa climax 


Chap. vii. 16—26, JOSHUA. 


they had even put the consecrated property purloined from God ‘among 
their own stuff,” 7. e. appropriated it to their own use.— Bib. Com. (12) they 
were accursed, as threatened, Jos. vi. 18. (13) sanetify, by clearing them 
fr, this guilt, and guilty one. (14) Lord taketh, most prob. by lot, 
burnt, after stoning. vs. 25. Achan by his conduct had become cherem or 
devoted, and is so ed in verse 12, and everything devoted to punishment 
for the reparation of the Divine honor was to be burnt. 
xxi. 9; Josh. vi. 24; 2 Kings, xxiii. 16. wrought folly,’ or wickedness, wh. 
in view of its conseq. is also foolishness. 

The expiation of sin.—1. Prayer and humiliation are of no ultimate 
account without repentance. 2. Repentance avails nothing without sanctifi- 
cation. 38. Sanctification is impossible without abhorrence of sin really felt 
and unmistakably expressed.— Marchant. 

The hardest commandment. —‘‘ As I stood one day by Mr. Jeffreys,” says 
Mrs. Jeffreys in her Journal, ‘‘ catechizing the children, I asked them which 
of the commandments was most difficult to observe? 


about twelve years old said, ‘‘ The last is the hardest.” 
“Why is itso, my boy?” He replied, 


Mr. Jeffreys said 
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B. C. 1451. 


a ‘‘Heb. word for 
lot (gdral, derived 


(15) fr. goor or garar, 
to roll) suggests 
that small stones, 


rob. white and 


Comp. Lev. xx. 14;|black ones, were 


used. These were 
prob. drawn fr. 
a chest.’’— Spk. 
Com, 


b Ge. xxxiv. 7; De. 
xxii. 21. 


‘““Anotion pr e- 
vailed among the 


Jews that detec 
2 1 One, after a long|tion of a criminal 
pause, mentioned one, and another a different precept, till, at last, a boy|was 
by observing the 

«“ . ’\shinings of 
Because, for one who is poor, to see|stones in the high 


performed 


the 


another possessing a great deal of money, a great deal of clothes, and muchlpriest’s brea at 


cattle and rice, without wishing for some of them, is very hard; I think no 
person can keep this commandment.” 


16--21. (16) early, to show earnestness and zeal. (17) took, according 
to sign given by the lot. (18) man by man, putting one after another 
under thetest. (19)give.. glory, etc., declare the truth, whatever it may cost, 
thee. Comp. express. as used Jno. ix. 24. The phrase assumes that the glory 
of God is always promoted by manifestation of the truth. (20) indeed I have 
sinned, this earnest way of speaking we may hope showed true repentance. 

21) Bab. garment, lit. the robe of Shinar ; the long robe usually worn by 

ings of all Asiatic nations; the Babylonians were the most noted for the 
weaving of cloth of divers colors. shekels, Ge. xxiii. 15,16. midst, middle; 
this could hardly be done without knowledge and participation of his family. 

The progress of sin. — I. It enters by the eye. II. It sinks into the heart. 
III. Itactuates the hand. IV. It leads to secrecy and dissimulation. ‘‘I saw,” 
etc. ‘‘I coveted,” etc. ‘‘I took and hid them intheearth.” Thussaith James : 
‘* When lust (evil desire) is conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and when sin is 
finished, it bringeth forth death. ” — Clarke. 

The danger of avarice. — A servant of an Indian rajah was ordered to keep 
away from a cave near the rajah’s residence, and to keep allothersaway. The 
servant began to consider the probable reason of his having been forbidden to 
enter the cave. He made up his mind that his master must have great trea- 
sure hid there, and resolved to get it. Taking a fellow-servant with him to 
secure the coveted prize, they rolled away the stone at the mouth of the cave, 
when a tremendous tiger sprang upon them and tore them to pieces. 


22—26. (23) laid . . Lord, that is, they poured them out before the ark of 
Jehovah, where He was enthroned. | and all Israel, the clearance was to 
be as national as had been the sin. valley of Achor, trouble, now Wady-el- 
Kelt.c sons and .. daughters, Achan had fallen by his own act under the 
ban (cf. vi. 18), and consequently he and his were treated as were communi- 
ties. thus devoted (cf. Deut. xiii. 15-17). It would appear too that Achan’s 
family must have been accomplices in his sin; for the stolen spoil could hardly 
have been concealed in his tent without their being privy thereto. — Bib. Com. 
(26) heap of stones, making at once a grave,’ and a pillar of memorial. _ 

The troubles of sin (vs. 25). —I. Sin is a very troublesome thing. Consider 
—1. The load of guilt by which it oppresses us; 2. The subterfuges resorted 
to to conceal our sins; 3. Its corrupt and restless influence on the temper and 
disposition. II. However artfully concealed, sin must be exposed. 1. The 
most secret sins are often revealed in this world; 2. Those sins that escape 
detection here will be manifested in the last day. III. When the sinner is 
exposed, he is left without any reasonable excuse. IV. Punishment treads 
upon the heels of sin. ; 

Look first at home. —In the defeats and sufferings of men now, there may 
sometimes be cause to suspect that they are connected with transgression 
But while defeat and suffering should lead us to examine ourselves, they 


ee ate”’—dH. Ww. 
Nillott in Smith's 
Dicty. 


Achan’s dis- 
covery and 
confession 


“QO cursed hunger 
of pernicious gold] 
what bands of faith 
can impious lucre 
hold! * — Dryden. 


“Poverty wants 
some, luxury 
many, avarice all 
things.”’ — Cowley. 


Achan’s 
punishment 


ce Ho. ii. 15. 


ad Jos. viii. 29; 2 
Sa. xviii. 17. 


“The Bank of 
Trance has an in- 
visible ‘studio’ in 
a gallery behind 
the cashiers, so 
that at a signal 
from one of them, 
any suspected cus- 
tomer can instant- 
ly have his picture 
taken without his 
own knowledge. 
So sins are regis- 
tered, whether the 
sinner is conscious 
of it or not.”—W. 
A. Dickson. 
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“They who once 
engage in iniqui- 
tous designs, mis- 
deceive 


erably 
when 


themselves 
they think that 
ey will go so far 
and no further; 
one fault begets 
avother, one crime 
renders auother 
necessary.”— 
Southey. 


the attack on 
Ai renewed 


“T donot think a 
braver gentleman, 

more active 

valiant, or - more 
valiant-young, 
more daring, or 
more bold, is now 
alive to grace this 
latter age with 
noble deeds.’’? — 


Shakespeare. 
A Jewish proverb 
says there are 


three men who get 

no pity —--an unse- 

cured creditor, .a 

henpecked hus- 

band, and a man 
that does not try 
again. 

“Deem not the 
irrevocable 
past 

As wholly 
wasted, wholly 
vain; 

For, rising on its 
wrecks, at 
length 

To nobler great 
ness we attafn.” 

— Longfellow. 


the ambush 
about Ai 


a Ju. xx. 29, 32. 


“Popular glory 
a perfect 
coquette; her 
lovers must toil, 
feel every in- 
quietude, indulge 
every caprice, and 
erhaps at last be 
jilted into the bar- 
gain. True glory, 
oa the other hand, 
resembles a 
woman of senso; 
her admirers must 
play 
they feel no great 
anxiety, for they 
are sure intheend 
of being rewarded 
in proportion to 
their merit.’°— 
Goldsmith. 


no tricks; 


‘* A wise man will 
make more oppor- 
tunities than he 
finds.’’—Bacon. 


should not lead us to’ make accusations against others. Let this course of 
treatment be recognized, and there would be no end to the recriminations of 
men against one another. It is related that Charles II. once said to John Mil- 
ton, ‘‘ Do not you think that your blindness is a judgment upon you for havy- 
ing written in defense of my father’s murder?’ ‘‘ Sir,” answered the poet, 
“it is true I have lost my eyes; but if all calamitous providences are to be 
considered as judgments, your majesty should remember that your royal 
father lost his head.” —Preacher’s Com. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—3. (1) Fear not, the same encouraging address, and one much needed 
after all that had taken place, is now given as that recorded in i. 9. all the 
people, 7. e. the soldiers ; all were now necess. bec. fear had weakened the 
army. (2) ambush, stratagem was to be used. In all ages tactics are con- 
sidered fair in war. God now intended to show how His blessing would rest 
on hum. instrumentalities. (3) thirty thousand, comp. vs. 12. Either 
there is a mistake in the number given in vs. 3, or the 5,000 were sent, out of 
the 30,000, to take position nearer the city, or the 5,000 were sent to reinforce 
the 30,000 the day after they had taken position. 

Learning from experience. —I. This the second attack upon Ai; let us com- 
pare it with the former. 1. Then self-confident, now cautious; 2. Then self- 
prompted, now Divinely guided. II. Apply the lessons to the conflicts of 
life. 1. If we have suffered defeat, inquire into the cause; 2. Not sit down 
in inactivity or despair, but wisely prepare for a better attack. 

“ Try again.” —Success, though denied to the first effort, often comes to 
the next, or at least to a subsequent one. Even ‘apart from spiritual con- 
siderations, it is those who try oftenest who succeed best. Who has not 
admired the perseverance of Livingstone, undaunted by fever and famine, 
and the ferocity of savage chiefs ; unmoved by his longings for home and 
dreams of plenty and comfort that mocked him when he awoke to physical 
wretchedness and want? Such perseverance gives a man the stamp of true 
nobility ; we are almost tempted to fall down and worship. If failure be 
‘humiliating, it is redeemed,by the very act and attitude of perseverance, and 
self-denial and scorn of ease which it involves. ‘‘ Let us not be weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 


4—8. (4) lie in wait, hide behind the hill, or amid the trees and caves. 
behind the city, west of Ai, vs. 9, a direction in wh. king of Ai expected no 
foes. (5) approach, by ordinary route. flee, so asto produce an excitement 
wh. would leave Ai defenceless. (6) drawn, by their anxiety to pursue 
fleeing Israel. (7) seize upon, this would be easy, as only wom. and childr. 
would beleftin city. (8) see, I have commanded you, comp. the words of 
Jehovah to Joshua, i. 9, ‘‘ Have not Icommanded thee! Be strong and of a 
good courage,” and of Absalom to his servants, 2 Sam. xiii. 28, ‘‘ Have not I 
commanded you? Be courageous and be valiant.” 

Readiness (vs. 4).— Two great classes of men — the unready and the ready. 
The unready are those who are always taken by surprise, let what will happen. 
The ready are those who have a certain alertness of mind: possess watchful- 
ness and a spirit of forethought. The people of God should be always ready — 
I. For every good word — of comfort, reproof, warning, exhortation. II. 
For every good work— of teaching, toiling, fighting for the truth. III. For 
prayer. IV. This readiness should be general. ‘‘ Be ye all ready.” 

A last opportunity. —On a wild coast of Britain, there are tall and craggy 
cliffs which overhang the ocean. The people residing near make their liveli- 
hood by gathering the eggs of the rock-birds. An iron is fixed in the cliff 
above: a rope is attached, and the adventurer lowers himself until he arrives 
at the ledge of the rock. Once a man found the rock to overhang so much 
that he was obliged to swing himself to and fro so as to gain his foothold on 
the.rock. He succeeded; but in doing so he lost the rope from his grasp. The 
rope swung to and fro, its vibrations becoming less and less, and each time 
more and more distant. The man stood, and, quick asthought, reasoned thus 
with himself: ‘‘That rope is my only chance of life. Ina little while it will 
be forever beyond my reach. It is nearer now than it ever will be again. I 
must lay hold of it or die!” So saying, he sprang from the cliff as the rope 
was next approaching, caught it, and was safe ! 


Chap. viii. 9-97. JOSHUA, 

9—18. (9) abode, eftc., settled in their hiding-place.+ 
military sense, wh. includes marshaling in order for marching and battle. 
the y El-Murogede. (12) took, had taken, see on vs. 3. 
attack like the previous one. 

Washington on war. — Perhaps few facts would more forcibly illustrate the 
views which even reflecting military men take of the nature of war, than the 
following: Thomas Mullet, Esq., an English gentleman, being in America, 
called on General Washington, at his residence at Mount Vernon, soon after 
the close of the contest between that country and Great Britain. Washington 
asked him, in the course of conversation in his library, if he had met with an 
individual in that country who could write the history of the recent contest. 
Mr. M. replied that he knew of one, and only one, competent to the task. 
The general eagerly asked, ‘‘Who, sir, can he be?” Mr. M. replied, ‘Sir, 
Cesar wrote his own Commentaries.” The general bowed, and replied, 


“* Caesar could write his Commentaries; but, sir, I know the atrocities com-|'? 


(10) numbered, in 


went up, fr. Gilgal to Ai is about 15 miles. (11) a valley, the deep chasm of 
2 (18) midst of 
valley, no doubt with a small body of men, who would seem to intend an 
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the night 
march in 
the valley 


a ** Bethel, though 
lying quite near in 
direction of west 
by north, cannot 
a seen from ce 

~hajar; two rocky 
hein 


ts rise be- 
tween both places, 
just as the laying 
of an ambush to 
west of Ai would 
require.’’— Robin- 
son. 
} ‘*The king of Af, 
the morning, 
would see neither 


mitted on both sides have been so great and many, that they cannot be faith-|the ambush in his 


fully recorded, and had better be buried in oblivion !” 


14—17. (14) saw, indic. of another attack on the city. time appointed, 
rhaps should be place, somewhere suited for gathering together his army. 
efore the plain, Heb. the Arabah, the tract of land stretching down to the 
Jordan valley. (15) made as if, turning their backs after a little show of 
fighting. (16) people, 7. e. soldiers, (17) or Bethel, wh. was confederate 
with Ai, and had sent | entire army. city open, the very gates unprotected, 
having no thought of other foes. 

Strategic movements (vs. 15). — I. In the history of Christianity there have been 
times when the forces of Immanuel’s army have appeared to be in full retreat. 
II. At such times the enemy has boastfully said, ‘‘I will overtake,” etc. III. 
Subsequent events have often shown that the leader of Israel was only head- 
ing a stratgetic movement as part of a preconcerted plan. 

The reward of war. — The Duke of Marlborough observing a soldier leaning 
pensively on the butt-end of his musket, just after victory had declared itself 
in favor of the British arms at the battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus: 
““Why so pensive, my friend, after so glorious a victory?” ‘‘It may be 
glorious,” replied the brave fellow, ‘‘but I am thinking that all the human 
blood I have spilled this day has only earned me fourpence.” 


18—21. (18) streteh . . spear, Jos. stood on the heights, at some chosen 
point of observation. A flag or streamer prob. hung from his spear. The 
ambush would set watchers to observe this signal. (19) ambush, poss. the 
5,000 specially appointed entered the city, and the 25,000 fell on the 
rear of the Aites. (20)no power to flee, lit. ‘‘no hand.” Comp. Judg. 
xviii. 10. They could not flee: back to the city, for it was in flames. They 
could not advance northward because the Israelites had faced about and were 
coming to meet them. — Pul.Com. people that fled, soldiers forming the 
attacking party wh. ascended the valley. (21) The main host of wh. this com- 
pany formed a part. 

How Philip of Macedon took Prinassus. — Philip of Macedon won Prinassus 
by the following strategem. He attempted first to undermine the city, but 
found the ground so rocky as to resist the most vigorous and repeated 
attempts. He still, however persevered, and commanded his pioneers to 
make a raore than ordinary bustle and noise below ground. In the night he 
caused earth to be secretly brought from a distance, and raised enormous 
mounds at the entrance of the mine, in order to inspire the besieged with the 
belief that the work went forward with astonishing rapidity, At length he 
informed the townsmen, that two acres of their wall were undermined, and 
stood upon wooden props, to which if he set fire and entered by a breach, they 
might expect no mercy. The Prinassians were deceived, and surrendered at 
discretion to an enemy, who could not with his utmost exertions have taken 
the town by real force. 


22 —27. (22) midst of Is., quite surrounded. Between these two forces the 
men of Ai were crushed. (23) king .. alive, for public execution. (24) 
inhab. . . field, the men, or soldiers, all of whom had hurried to the fight. 
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rear, nor the host 
among the hills 
away tothe north, 
on hisleft.”—Spk. 
Com. 


the men of 

Ai pursue, 
leaving the 
city unguarded 


“Yet it may be 
more lofty courage 
dwells in one 
weak heart which 
braves an adverse 
faith, than his 
whose ardent soul 
indignant swells, 
warm’d by the 
fight or cheer'd 
through high de- 
bate.’”"—Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 


the men in 
ambush enter 


the city 


‘Prudent men 
lock up their mo- 
tives, letting fa- 
miliars have a key 
to their hearts as 
to their garden.’”’— 
Shenstone. 


“A commander 
must use pretty 
cheats: dark 
strategems de- 
vise,” — Alleyn’s 
Cressey. 


The Spartan 
mothers used to 
caution their sons: 
“Tf your sword be 
too short, add a 
step to it,” 


the king of 
Ai taken, 
and Ai 
destroyed 
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JOSHUA. Chap. viii. 28—95. 


B. C. 1451. 
a@ Ex. xvii. 11, 12. 


A personal friend 
said to Mr. Lin- 
coln, ‘*Mr. Presi- 

ent, do you 
really expect to 
end this war dur- 
ing your adminis- 
tration?’ ‘“Can’t 
say, can’t say, sir.’’ 
“But, Mr. Lincoln, 
what do you mean 
todo?’’ ‘Peg away, 
sir; peg away; keep 


t” 


“Wars be to the 
body politic what 
drams are to the 
individual. There 
are times when 
they may prevent 
sudden death, but 
if droquontly re- 
sorted to only 
hasten the dissolu- 
tion.” — Colton. 


altar of un- 
hewn stones 
on Ebal 


bDNu. xxv. 4 
c De. xxi. 22, 23. 


**He holds no par- 
ley with unmanly 
fears; where duty 
bids he confidently 
steers, faces a 
thousand dangers 
at her call, and, 
trusting in his God, 
surmounts them 
all.’’— Cowper. 


Ebal and 
Gerizim 


d De. xxvii. 14. 


“There is such 
fulness in that 
Book that often- 
times it says much 
by saying nothing; 
and not only its 
expression but its 
silences are teach- 
ing, like the dial 
in which the 
shadow as well as 
the light informs 


(25) men and women, 7. e¢. the adult population. (26) drew . . back, either 
a fig. of his earnestness in fully accomplishing the Div. will, or similar case to 
that at defeat of Amalek.* (27) spoil, such of the property as could be saved 
from the fire. 

Persevering zeal recommended (see vs. 26). —In this act of Joshua’s we see— 
I. How our great Captain interests Himself for us. II. How we are to engage 
in combat for ourselves. With —1. Determined purpose ; 2. Confident expec- 
tation. Conclusion—(1) Think not lightly of the spiritual warfare; (2) 
Cease not to prosecute it till your victory is complete. — Simeon. 

God’s foes punished. —Of thirty Roman emperors, governors of provinces, and 
others high in office, who distinguished themselves by their zeal in persecut- 
ing the early Christians, one became speedily deranged, one was slain by his 
own son, one became blind, the eyes of one started out of his head, one was 
drowned, one was strangled, one died in captivity, one fell dead in a manner 
that will not bear recital, one died of so loathsome a disease that several of 
his physicians were put to death because they could not abide the stench that 
filled his room, two committed suicide, a third attempted it, but had to call 
for help to finish the work, five were assassinated by their own people or ser- 
vants, five others died the most excruciating deaths, several of them having 
an untold complication of diseases, and eight were killed in battle or after 
being taken prisoner. Among these was Julian, the apostate. In the days 
of his prosperity he is said to have pointed his dagger to heaven, defying the 
Son of God. But when he was wounded in battle and saw that all was over 
wu him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou has conquered, O thou Galilean.” — Wm. S. 

umer, 


28—31. (28) for ever, often used in O. T. for avery long time. desola- 
tion, scene of ruin. The place identified with Ai is still called Tell, a heap of 


stones. (29) hanged, gibbeted, put to death first.2 take .. tree, see law 
laid down by Mos. heap of stones, a huge cairn. Comp. Josh. 
vii. 26. Two words are used for ‘‘heap” in vss. 28, 29. - The first 


(Tel) indicates the ruins of the city itself, the second (Gal) the cairn 
over the king’s grave. (30) Then Joshua built. the passes being now secured, 
and the interior of the country rendered accessible, Joshua resolved to take 
advantage of the terror which the success of his arms had inspired in the 
hearts of the Canaanites, and to varry out the commands of Moses respecting 
the ratification of the Law with solemn ceremonies (Deut. xxvii. 2-8.). By a 
grand national act it was to be declared ‘‘in what character Israel meant to 
hold what it had received of God.’’— Camb. Bib. (31) whole stones, Ex. 
xx. 25. burnt offerings, Ge. xxii. 7. peace off., Le. ili. 1. 

Obedience for mercies. — God accounts those mercies forgotten which are not 
written with legible characters in our lives. That of Joshua is observable 
(chap. viii. 32). Upon their victory over the city of Ai an altar is built asa 
monument of that signal mercy. Now mark, what doth God command to be 
writ or engraved upon the stones thereof? One would have thought the 
history of that day’s work should have been the sculpture ; but it is the cop 
of the law of Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children of Teed 
whereby Ai plainly showed the best way of remembering the mercy was not 
to forget the law. — Gurney. 


382—35. (32) wrote . . stones, as enjoined, De. xxvii. 2-8, prob. stone pil- 
lars were erected beside the altar. (83) the ark, wh. was set in the middle; 
the people were assembled near, but one part towards Ehal or on the Ebal 
side; the other towards Gerizim; along the sides and base of each hill. 
(84) read, prob. caused Levites to read.¢ the blessings and eursings, the 
twelve curses are directed against idolatry, Deut. xxvii. 15-26. The blessings 
are promised on many things. Deut. xxviii. 3-14. (85) This indic. that 
more than the usual swmmary was given on this occasion. It seems likely 
that these vss. (30-35) are not set in the proper context in our version; they 
come in better after ch. ix. 2. 

The altar and the law. —I. Sacred rests should be mixed with all worldly 
work. II. With new possessions, their responsibilities should be recognized. 
III. Joshua’s first building is an altar, not a fortress. IV. The wise man 
seeks to make religion intelligent. — R: Glover. 

Reading the law at Gerizim and Ebal.— An objection has been raised, 


us.’’—Boyle. 


alleging that the distance between the two mountains is too great for the 


Chap. ix, 1—6. JOSHUA, 
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human voice to traverse. . . . Having satisfied myself more than once during 
my stay at Nablis of its feasibility, a party of us resolved to make the experi- 
ment. We had pitched our tent in the valley near the foot of Gerizim, on the 
line between the two mountains, where I have supposed the ark to have for- 
merly stood. I clambered up Gerizim, and Mr. Williams up Ebal, Mr. 
Edwards remaining with the men at the tent. Having reached the lower 
spur, I found myself standing, as it were, upon a lofty pulpit, and my friend 
found himself similarly situated on Ebal. Having rested awhile, I opened 
my Bible, and read the command concerning the blessings in Hebrew, and 
every word was heard. most distinctly by Mr. Edwards in the valley, as well 
as by Mr. Williams on Ebal. Mr. Williams then read the cursings in Welsh 
and we all heard every word and syllable. Before we descended, Mr. 
Edwards requested us to sing, and gave out, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” ete. 
Hundredth ; but I pitched the tune in a key too high for them to join me. 
was determined, however, to sing it through; and if I ever sang well and 
with spirit, I did so then on Gerizim, and. was heard most distinctly by all. 
And it was our impression, and still is, that if the whole area before and 
around us had been filled with the hundreds of thousands of Israel, every 
soul amongst them would have heard every note and word with perfect 
clearness. — Mills’s Nablis. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


B.C. 1451. 
‘“* Having done the 
destructive work, 
do not imagine that 
the whole  pro- 
gramme iS com- 
plete; now begins 
the construction 
of the altar. And 
having made a 
place for prayer, 
do not imagine 
that the whole dut 
of man is perfected; 
next put up the 
law; battle, prayer. 


I commenced it upon the tune Savoy, or the Oldjlaw; law, prayer, 
J|battle.”’ — Parker. 


1,2. (1) And it came to pass, thus ‘‘that sprmg morning” did Israel|the kings of 
‘*consecrate Palestine unto the Lord, and take sea and lake, mountain and/Canaan form 
valleys—the most hallowed spots in their history —as witnesses of their cove-|a league 


nant.” It was probably on this occasion that the Egyptian coffin, containing 
the embalmed body of Joseph (Gen. 1. 25, 26), was laid by the two tribes of 
the house of Joseph “in the parcel of ground ” near Shechem, ‘‘ which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor” (Gen. xxxiii. 19). These important prelim- 
inaries having been carried out, the further prosecution of the campaign was 
possible. — Camb. Bib. this side, the western side. in the hills, etc., the 
hill country of central Canaan ; the low country from Carmel to Gaza; and 
the shores of the Medit. (2) A common danger led to united action, though 
these nations contended among themselves. 

Opposition transformed to glory. — This candle has fallen upon evil 
times. I have a bottle here full of black material which is to fall upon the 
flame of this candle. When I tell you that this bottle contains a quantity of 
steel filings, you will at once prophesy that the light will be put out. Let us 
see what will happen. Why, well, instead of putting the candle out, I am 


True, you may not 
destroy grace by 
your inconsisten- 
cies, but you will 
greatly hinder its 
growth in your 
soul, and destroy 
your own en- 
joyment of it. 


‘* Whatever 
your gifts 
do 

them to 
stand in the place 


be 
and 
not 


making it disport itself asa candle never did before. Here we have fireworks 
with a splendor of their own. Do you not think that often when Satan tries 
to throw dust on a Christian, he only makes him shine the brighter. He was 
bright before, now he coruscates. — Spurgeon. 


38—6. (3) Gibeon, capital of Hivites ; now HI-Gib, 5 to 6 miles north-west 
of Jerus.; a head of the pass of Beth-horon, leading fr. Jerus. to Joppa, and 
the coast. (4) wilily, by stratagem, with insidious art ; matching the device 
of Is. in capture of Ai; ‘‘they resolved to meet craft with craft.” old 
sacks, etc., traveling necessaries were so carried. wine bottles, made of 
skin: they wanted to indicate poverty and insignificancy, as well as to indi- 
cate their residing at a distance. (5) eclouted, patched. old garments, it 
behooved ambassadors to appear in clean and decent, if not in splendid, raim- 
ent. This was so essential, that the appearance of these Gibeonites with old 
and travel-stained clothes could only be explained, upon any common prin- 
ciple, by the assigned reason, that they had come direct ftom a long journey. 
—Camb. Bib. (6) Gilgal, probably the modern Jilgiliah, a few miles from 
Bethel. Deut. xi. 30. 

Cunning and discretion. — Cunning has only private, selfish aims, and sticks 
at nothing which may make them succeed : discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon. Cunning is 
a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects which are near 
at hand, but is not able’to discern things at a distance. 
it is discovered, gives a greater authority to the person who possesses it: cun- 


Discretion, the more|® 


of Christ.” 


the craft of 
the Gibeonites 


a “Fr. its situation 
it would have been 
the next prey, on 
wh. the Is. host 
would have 
sprung.’’—Stanley. 


“In dealing with 
cunning persons, 
we must ever con- 
sider their ends to 
interpret their 
speeches: and it is 
good to say little 
them, and that 
which they least 
look for. In all 
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negotiations of 
difficulty a man 
may not look to 
sow and reap at 
once; but must 
prepare business, 
and so ripen it 
by degrees. ’’ — 
Lord Bacon. 


a‘ They represent 
themselves as not 
having yet heard 
of the aygression 
on Western Pales- 
tine, only of the 
bygone con- 
y a of the 

morite kings be- 
yond the Jordan.”’ 
nley. 


“Fame to our 
ashes comes, alas! 
too late. and 
praise smells rank 


upon the coffin 
plate. ”__. Martial. 


Joshua de- 
ceived makes 
a peace 

with them 


** When the Spirit 
of God ceases al- 
together to strive 
with you your 
day of grace is 
ast and over. 
here is such a 
thing ar the un- 
pardonable sin; 
and wherever it 
occurs these three 
effects follow — 
there is  hence- 
forth no space, or 
place, or power of 
repentance.”’ 


“ We have as much 
need of the Spirit 
of God to guide us 
into the right way 
as we have of the 
grace of God to 
deliver out of the 
wrong one ”’ 

“The Christian 
needs little besides 
Truth to guide 
him in the way he 


must tread.’— 
Tertullian. 


ning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have done had he passed 
only for a plain man.. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life: cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out 
after our immediate*interests and welfare. Discretion is only found in men 
of strong sense and good understanding: cunning is often to be met with in 
brutes themselves, and in persons who are but the fewest removes from them, 
In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak 
men in the same manner as vivacity is often taken for wit, and gravity for 
wisdom. 


7—10. (7) how . . you? for their orders see Ex. xxiii. 32, xxxiv. 12; De. 
vii. 2. (8) who are ye? to this is to be noticed that they made no direct 
answer. They adroitly evaded the question by dwelling on the fact that they 
were Joshua’s ‘‘servants.” (9) because of the name, efc., pretending relig. 
motives. (10) Reference is only made to events occurring before poses of 
Jordan.* This most of all threw Joshua off his guard. Ashtaroth, Jos. xii. 
4, xiii. 12. 

Fame — a goodly reputation. — Nor is the desire of fame so vain as some 
have imagined ; fame being when belonging to the living, that which is more 
gravely called a steady and necessary reputation: and without it hereditary 
power or acquired greatness can never quietly govern the world. ’Tis to the 
dead a musical glory, in which God, the Author of excellent goodness, vouch- 
safes to take a continual share ; for the remembered virtues of great men are 
chiefly such of His works (as mentioned by King David) as perpetually praise 
Him ; and the good fame of the dead prevails by example much more than 
the reputation of the living, because the latter is always suspected by our 
envy, but the other is cheerfully allowed and religiously admired ; for admir- 
ation, whose eyes are ever weak, stands still and at gaze upon great things 
acted afar off; but when they are near, walks slightingly away as from 
familiar objects. Fame is to our sons a valid inheritance, and not unuseful 
to remote posterity ; and to our reason ’tis a first, though but a little taste of 
eternity. — Davenant. 


11—15. (11) with you, lit. in your hand. league, compact or treaty. 
(12) hot, as fr. the oven. (13) rent, with hard use during a long journey. 
(14) the men, 7. e. the elders. took . . victuals, either to test the truth of 
their story; or, according to custom of Eastern nations, pledging peace by 
sharing food together. asked not, etc., by Urim and Thummim. The 
Israelites relied on the evidence of their senses instead of the counsel of God. 
(15) Josh. at least accepted terms made by elders. 

Unadvised (vs. 14). — Deceit has played no minor part in the history of the 
world. Many astrong fortress has yielded to it which long defied the power 
of strength. Many a noble cause has by it been lost; many a noble nature 
degraded. In this narrative we have an ill. of the folly of those who are 
deceived. Let us show the probable cause of their disastrous neglect: ‘‘ they 
asked not, etc.” Why? 1. Their sympathies were enlisted. Feeling blinded 
them to duty. Feeling is a little child whose hand is full of luscious fruit, but 
she must not go alone: reason must take her hand, or the robber may have 
what was designed for the beggar. 2. Their pride was flattered: ‘we 
are your servants.” A very flattering portrait often leads the person for 
whom it is intended to praise the faithfulness and honesty of the artist. 
3. Or they thought the case so plain, they needed not to ask counsel. 
There is no step we take in life too trivial to be made a matter of prayer. — 
R. A. Griffin. 

The renewed soul a scene of conflict. — Every renewed soul is the scene and 
stage wherein the two mightiest contraries in the world — the spirit and the 
flesh, light and darkness, life and death. heaven and hell, good and evil, 
Michael and his angels, and the dragon with his— are perpetually combating 
hand to hand. And well it is for a Christian that the Holy Spirit is lusting in 
him against the flesh. God takes thy part, Christian ; the Spirit of the Lord 
of Hosts is with thee, if thou dost not sin and grieve Him away. Follow but 
thy Leader; be prompt and ready to start at the Divine signal, when the Holy 
Ghost displays His ensigns; then march forth under those mighty and vic- 
torious banners, and thou shalt become invincible. 


Chap. x. 1—5. JOSHUA. 


16—21. (16) end of three days, as in ch. iii. 2, neighbours, their city 


was within 20 miles of Gilgal. (17) third day, longer time than necessary 
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no occasion for a forced march. Gibeon, vs. 3. Chephirah,* modern Ke r, the subtilty 


Jos. xviii. 25, 26. Beeroth, modern Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem. 


lof Gibeon 


jath-jearim, city of woods, or forests; modern Kuriet-el-Enab, 9 miles fr. J er, discovered 


on road to Jaffa. Jos. xv. 60.° 


(18) had sworn unto them, the remem-|g gr. ii. 25; Ne. 


brance of the league was kept up through the whole course of the subsequent] vii. 29. 


history. A terrible trial befell the nation because Saul had massacred certain 


of the Gibeonites (2 Sa. xxi. 1, 2; 1 Sa. xxii. 18, 19), and David remained|y;;. 


faithful to the vow which Joshua had made. 
Gibeonites seemed unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 
(21) hewers, etc., lowest menial offices;¢ called Nethinims, i. 
appropriated. 

inding nature _ a vow (vs. 20). —It is plain—I. That the Israelites con- 
sidered themselves bound by their oath, and exposed to the wrath of God if 
they violated it. II. That their adherence to their oath was acceptable to God — 


murmured, efc., sparing the 


é. 


b1 she vi. 20, 21; 


(19) touch them, to kill them. |¢ De. xxix. 11. 
S1VEN,/One lie must be 


thatched with 
another, or it will 
soon rain through. 
--Owen. 


1. Because he expressed no displeasure at the time; 2. From the nature of|‘*To conceal pees: 


ees uent dealings with them. He avenged the violation of this treaty 
y Saul. 


exact improper pledges. 
Drawers of water. — ‘‘ Drawing water was the office of the meanest slaves.” 


In illustration of this, the following lines from the Iliad may be quoted. |— 


Hector, in taking leave of his wife Andromache, says :— 
** Tsee the trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
* * * * * * 


To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring.” —Jliad, Bk. V1. 


22—27. (22) beguiled, imposed on us. 
ofyou, R. V., ‘‘there shall never fail to be of you bondmen.” 
devoted to God, not as Jericho, but to bond-service in His sanctuary. 
sore afraid,: fear had been their sole motive in seeking an alliance with 
Israel. Theirs was not the faith which had prompted Rahab to save the spies. 
425) in thine hand, willing to submit tothy judgment. (26) so did he, as vs. 
23. (27) for the altar, in connection with thealtar. place . . choose, De. 
iio: 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water.—I was forcibly reminded of one 
item in the sentence of condemnation pronounced upon the Gibeonites — that 

. they should be hewers of wood — by long files of women and children carrying 
on their heads heavy bundles of wood. It seemed to be hard work, espe- 
cially to the young girls. It is the severest kind of drudgery : and my com- 
passion has often been enlisted in behalf of the poor women and children, 
who daily bring loads of wood to Jerusalem from these very mountains of 
the Gibeonites. To carry water, also, is very laborious and fatiguing. The 
fountains are far off, in deep wadies with steep banks ; and a thousand times 
have I seen the feeble and the young staggering up long and weary ways with 
large jars gf water on their heads. It is the work of slaves, and of the very 

r, whose condition is still worse. Among the pathetic lamentations of 

eremiah there is nothing more affecting than this: ‘‘They took the young 

men to grind, and the children fell under the wovod.”—The Land and the 
Book. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—5. (1) Adoni-zedee, 7. e. ‘‘Lord of righteousness.” It is no longer 
Melchizedek,/’ ‘‘ My king righteousness.” The alteration of the name marks a 
change of dynasties. Jerusalem, prob. meaning, foundation of peace ; 
ancient names, Salem, Jebus; modern, El-Kuds. (8) Hebron, one of the 
most ancient cities in the world, rivaling even Damascus; twenty miles from 
Jerusalem on the south. Ge. xiii. 18; xxiii. 2; Jos. x. 36; xv.54. Jarmuth, 
now Tarmuk, situated on hill called Tell Armuth : alloted to Judah. Laehish, 
not identified. poss. Um Lakis, 20 miles W. of Eleutheropolis. Eglon, near 
Lachish. modern Ajlan, 10 miles N. E. from Gaza. (4) smite Gibeon, the 
enterprise was directed primarily not against Joshua, but against Gibeon, 
which had made peace with him. (5) encamped, made regular siege. 


thing from those 
whom I am at- 


earn :—1. Make vows with the utmost caution ; 2. Keep them|tached is not in my 
with scrupulous fidelity ; 3. How much have they to answer for who by craft|/nature 


I can 
never close my lips 
where have 
opened my heart.”’ 
Dickens. 


“Guilt is like the 
mothof the sum- 
mer evening; it 
will make for the 
light.” --Marchant. 


(23) eursed, or humiliated.? none|the Gibeonites 
bondmen,|made hewers 
(24)|\of wood, etc. 


d Ge, ix. 25. 


e Ex. xxiii. 32, 33; 
De. vii. 1, 2. 


“Ere the base 
laws of servitude 
began, when wild 
in woods the noble 
Savage ran.’ 


Dryden. 

“Well fare their 
hearts who will not 
only wear out their 
shoes, but also 
their feet in God's 
service, and yet 
gain not a shoe 
latchet thereby.” 
—Thomas Fuller. 


confede- 
ration 
against 
Gibeon 

'f Ge. xiv. 18. 
g Jos. Xv. 35; 
xi. 29. 

“In these dis- 
tracted times, 
when each man 
dreads the bloody 
strategem of busy 
heads.’’ — Otway. 


Ne. 
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“There is some- 
thing awful in the 
thought of that 
great inflexible 
will, firm as gran- 
ite against the rag- 
ing of man’s fool- 
ish passions. By 
opposition, we 
can only bring our- 
selves into collision 
with it to our hurt, 
asthe waves das 
themselves to 
spray on the rock 
they cannot 
break.” — Pulpit 
Com. 


battle of 
Beth-horon 


a “The battle of 
Gibeon is one of 
the most import- 
ant in the history 
of the world ; it is 
one of the few 
military engage- 
ments wh. belong 
equally to ecclesi- 
astical and to civil 
history, which 
have decided 
equally the for- 
tunes of the world 
and of the 
church.”—Stanley. 


b ‘Tsrael pursued 
the enemy inN. 
direction, towards 
the pass of Beth- 
horon, and from 
thence through 
the pass down into 
the plain, where 

rob, Azekah and 

akkedah lay.’ — 
Lange. 


““God’s promises 
are not intended 
to slacken or su- 
persede, but to 
quicken and en- 
courage our own 
endeavors.’’ — M 
Henry. 


the sun and 
moon stand 
still 


‘** Hell is the home 
of universal false- 
hood and distrust, 
deceived, distrust- 


‘tem 


‘Jall looking desolate. 


Chap. x. 6—14. 


The confederacy ugainst Gibeon.—I. Its head. A bad king with a good 
name, Adoni-zedek, 7. e. lord of righteousness. II. The purpose of its forma- 
tion. War against deceiving Gibeon. Learn —1. Title not always an index 
to character ; 2. Deception involves men in trouble. Gibeon by deceiving 
Israel exposed to the anger of old allies. 

Opposition to God made helpful. — God created the earth a vast level, bar- 
ren plain, with not a green thing on it to be seen — not a flower, not a bush, 
not a tree on it. He came forth to view his new creation, and determined to 
adorn it with beauty ; and He sent his angel to sow broadcast over the world 
the choicest seeds. Satan, seeing the seeds lying on the surface, said, ‘‘ This is 
the work of the Almighty, I will destroy it.” So he went to work and buried 
every seed beneath the ground, and summoned the rain to rot them. He 
smiled with pride at his success, but as he gazed the buried seed sprang up in 
forms of beauty, and made the seeming desert an Eden of loveliness. — Persian 
fable. 


JOSHUA, 


6—11. (6) slack not, the climax in the message is very noticeable; (1) 
slack not thy hand ; (2) come up to us quickly : (3) save us; (4) help us. Com- 
pare the prayer of the persecuted Christians (Acts iv. 24-30). (7) Gilgal, Jos. 
iv. 19; with select portion of army Jos. made forced night march (8) This 
reassurance was needed bec. the league with Gibeon was depressing Joshua, 
and host to be attacked the most formidable Jos. had met. (9) suddenly, he 
marched the whole night, and in the morning, ‘‘ when the sun rose behind 
him, he was already in the open ground at the foot of the heights of Gibeon, 
where the kings were encamped.” (10) diseomfited them, same word used 
1 Sa. vii. 10, suggests its reference tothe hailstorm. (10) Beth-horon, house 
of caves; there was an Upper and a Nether Beth-horon, and between the two 
a steep pass, still very rocky and rough.’ (11) down to, towards Nether Beth- 
horon. Fugitives outstripped the pursuers. hailstones, one of the fearful 
tempests, which from time to time sweep over the hills of Palestine, burst 
upon the disordered army, and hailstones of enormous size fell upon their 
shattered ranks. 

The Lord fighting for Israel.—I. This event illustrates the resources of 
Providence. II. Those who contend with God forget that nature becomes an 
arsenal whose agencies and forces may be employed against them. III. Who 
had fought against God and prospered? (lll. the Armada scattered by a 
pest). 

Hailstorm on the Bosphorus —‘‘ We had got perhaps a mile and a half 
on our way, when a cloud arising in the west gave promise of rain. In afew 
minutes we discovered something falling from the heavens with a heavy 
splash, and of a whitish appoarance. We soon discovered it to be large balls 
of ice falling. Immediately we heard a sound like rumbling thunder or 
ten thousand carriages rolling furiously over the pavement. The whole Bos- 
phorous was in a foam, as though heaven’s artillery had been discharged upon 
us and our frail bark. Our umbrellas were torn into ribbons, and our fate 
seemed inevitable. Fortunately, we had a bullock’s hide in the boat, and 
under it we crawled, saving ourselves from further injury. One of the oars- 
men had his hand literally smashed, another was much injured in the shoul- 
der. It was the most awful and terrific scene I ever witnessed. The scene 
lasted perhaps five minutes ; but it was five minutes of the most awful feel- 
ing I ever experienced. When it passed over we found the surrounding hills 
covered with masses of ice, the trees stripped of their limbs and leaves, and 
Many of the inhabitants of the villages had their bones 
broken, and some were killed outright. It is impossible to convey to you an 
idea of the scene. Imagine, however, the heavens suddenly frozen, and as. 
suddenly broken into irregular masses of from half a pound to a pound in 
weight, and precipitated to the earth.” 


12—14,. These vss. are an inserted extract fr. a poetical book, known as the 
Bk. of Jasher (vs. 18). (12) Ajalon, place of deer, or gazelles; now Merj-Ibn- 
Omeir. (13) sun stood still, the Scr. describes events in the natural world, 
not in scientific language, but ace. to the appearance. So we may believe in 
this case, whether the movements of the heavenly bodies (or of this earth) 
were actually arrested, but th. the daylight was extended, as 7f sun and moon 
stood still. In whatever way it was effected, there seems to have been ‘‘a 


ing and being dis- 


supernatural extension of the period of light, to allow Joshua to finish his 


Chap. x.15—24. JOSHUA, 

Jasher,? or of the upright, a poetical appellation of Israel. Probably 
about 

o — like 


work.” 
a collection of national songs in honor of renowned and pious heroes. 
awhole day, Edersheim would translate this, ‘‘and hasted not to g 
(as on) a complete day.” (14) hearkened, in such a wonderful way. 
The victory of faith. — Consider the life of faith in—I. The greatness of its 
emergencies. 1. Believing men do not escape emergencies. 2. These are God- 
given opportunities for faith. II. The boldness of its requests. 1. It cannot 
wait for precedents. 2. It cannot be limited by difficulties. III. Its preva- 
lence with God. IV. The thoroughness of its victories over error. — Marchant. 
The battle of Beth-horon. — In some respects this victory had a special signi- 
ficance. By some it has been compared to the battle of Marathon, not only 
on account of the suddenness with which the decisive blow was struck, but 
on account of the importance of the interests involved. Ii was a battle 
for freedom, for purity, for true religion, in opposition to tyranny, idolatry 
and abominable sensuality ; for all that is wholesome in human life, in oppo- 
sition to all that is corrupt ; for all that makes for peaceful progress, in opposi- 
tion to all that entails degradation and mercy. The prospects of the whole 
world were brighter after that victory of Beth-horon. —Blatkie. 


15—19. (15) This vs. properly ends quotation fr. Jasher. Jos. did not return 
immediately, vs. 43. (16) Resumes narrative fr. vs. 11. (17) Makkedah,? 
place of shepherds ; only know that it, and Azekah, were in the low country 
of Judah. (18) Joshua said, the victory was not yet won. The conqueror 
would not be diverted from his object. The mouth of the cave was blocked 
with huge stones, and armed men were stationed to guard it, while the pur- 
suit was still continued. (19) smite the hindmost, lit. cut off the tail; this 
haste was necess. bec. the day was passing, and the fugitives were making for 
the walled cities. 

Vain concealments. — The five kings concealed in the cave may remind us 
first —I. Of the false security of the wicked. II. Of the safe keeping of the 
wicked. III. Of the ultimate exposure of the wicked and their punishment. 
Learn: — The only sure and safe refuge for the ungodly is the mercy of God 
in Christ. 

Batile of Malplaquet.— In this celebrated battle, so glorious to the British 
arms, the Prince of Orange was the most daring of all the commanders 
engaged in the dreadful conflict. He led on the first nine battalions under a 
tremendous shower of grape and musketry. He had scarcely advanced a few 
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trusted. Heaven 
is the home of uni- 
versal truth and 
confidence. The 
more we follow 
truth, the nearer 
we advance to 
God.”—Schenck. 


a2Sa. i. 18. 


the five kings 
in the cave at 
Makkedah 


b Am. ix. 2.3; Ps. 
OXXXIX.4, (5; Isls 
19 


“ Servants, de- 
pendents or cour- 
tiers in the East 
always follow their 
superiors. Should 
one of them cease 
to serve or follow 
his master or 
patron, having 
gained his end, 
another on seeing 
this asks, ‘ Where 
is your tail?’ ‘The 


paces, when the brave Oxenstiern was killed by his side, and several aides-de- 
camp and attendants successively dropped as he advanced. His own horse 
being killed, he rushed forward on foot; and as he passed the opening of the 
great flanking battery, whole ranks were swept away; yet he reached the 
entrenchment, and waving his hat, in an instant the breastwork was forced 
at the point of the bayonet by the Dutch guards and Highlanders. But before 
they could deploy, they were driven from the post by an impetuous charge 
from the troops of the French left, who had been rallied by Marshal Boufflers. 
At this moment the corps under Dohna moved gallantly against the battery on 
the road, penetrated into the embrasures, and took some colors ; but ere they 
reached the front of the breastwork, were mown down by the battery on the 
flank. A dreadful carnage took took place among all the troops in this con- 
certed attack; Spaar lay dead upon the field of battle; Hamilton was carried 
off wounded ; and the lines beginning to waver, recoiled a few paces. Calling 
up fresh spirit to recover from this repulse, the heroic Prince of Orange 
mounted another horse, that was also shot under him; still his energy 
remained unshaken ; on foot he rallied the nearest troops ; and seizing a stand- 
ard from the regiment of Mey, marched almost alone to the entrenchment. 
He planted the colors upon the hank, and called aloud, ‘‘ Follow me, my 
friends, here is your post!” His gallant troops followed their leader. Again 
the onset was renewed, but it was no longer possible to force the enemy ; for 
the second line had closed up, and the whole breastwork bristled with bayon- 
ets, and blazed with fire. Although again repulsed, the Prince of Orange 
would not be dissuaded from returning once more to the charge; and at 
length actually carried the seemingly impregnable entrenchment.— Percy 
Anec. 


20—24. (20) feneed cities, the fortifications of the cities of Palestine regu- 


tail has been long 
in my way Ihave 
cut it off.’ "— Rob- 
erts. 


‘ 


‘If the wicked 
flourish and thou 
suffer be not dis- 
couraged; they are 
fatted for destruc- 
tion, thou art 
dieted for health.’’ 
— Fuller. 


“Beware ambition; 

eaven is: not 
reached with pride, 
but with submis- 
sion .’’— Middleton. 
** Fatal ambition ! 
say what wondrous 
charms delude 
mankind, to toil 
for thee in arms!” 
— Rowe. 


the kings 


larly fenced, consisted of one or more walls crowned with battlemented para- 
pets, having towers at regular intervals (2 Chron, xxxii. 5; Jer. xxxi. 38), on 


brought out 
of the cave 
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a Ex. xi. 7. 


Db Ps. cx. 1; 1 Co. 
xv. 25. 


** We are told that 
whenever the Per- 
sian monarch 
(Sapor) mounted 
on horseback he 

laced his foot on 

he neck of a 
Roman emperor.” 
— Gibbon. 


the five 
kings are 
hung 


ce Gal. ili. 13. 


d De. xxi. 22, 23; 
Jos. viii. 29. 


“It is in the time 
of trouble, when 
‘some, to whom 
we may have 
looked for consola- 
tion and encour- 
agement, regard 
us with coldness, 
and others, per- 
haps, treat us 
with hostility, that 
the warmth of the 
friendly heart and 
the support of the 
friendly hand 
acquire increased 
value, and demand 
additional — grati- 
e.”” — Bishop 


battle of 
Makkedah 

e Jos. xv. 42; xxi. 
13's 1.Chr.-vi.. 57. 

f Jos. xv. 39; Is. 
xxxvii. 8. 

“*He is not worthy 
of the honeycomb 
that shuns the hive 
because the bees 


have stings.”” — 
Shakespeare. 

“All thy virtue 
dictates, dare to 
do.” — Mason. 

** Though the mills 
of God grind 


slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding 
small ; 

Though with pa- 
tience He stands 
waiting, with 
exactness grinds 
He all.’’—Long- 
fellow. 


which in later times engines of war were placed, and in time of war watch 
was kept night and day (Judg. ix. 46, 47; 2 Kingsix.17; 2 Chron. xxvi. 9, 15). 
(21) camp .. Makkedah, where Jos. stayed, while detachments pursued the 
fugitives. mone moved his tongue, proverbial expression, for all enemies 
were subdued.* (22) Then, prob. next morning. open the mouth, sce vs. 
18. (23) brought forth, for more deliberate execution. (24) put your feet, 
this was according to the usage portrayed on the monuments of Assyria and 
Egypt. It was a symbol of complete subjection.’ 

Moving the tongue.— When a person speaks of the fear to which his enemy 
is reduced, he says, ‘‘ Ah! he dares not now to shake his tongue against me.” 
‘He hurt you ! the fellow will not shake his tongue against you.” Feet on 
the necks of enemies.— This in the East is a favorite way of triumphing over a 
fallen foe. In the history of the battles of the gods, or giants, particular men- 
tion is made of the closing scene, how the conquerors went and trampled on 
their enemies. When people are disputing, should one be a little pressed, and 
the other begin to triumph, the former will say, ‘‘I will tread upon thy neck, 
and after that beat thee.” A low-caste man insulting one who is high, is sure 
to hear some one say to the offended individual, ‘‘ Put your feet on his neck.” 
(See on Isa. xviii. 2, 7). — Roberts. 


25—27. (25) So glorious a conquest must be taken as pledge of further vic- 
tories. (26) slew them, this was usual before hanging. Exposure of a 
corpse thus on atree was counted supreme indignity.« (27) took them down, 
according to Mosaic law. 

Words of encouragement.—1. Joshua could not have so encouraged Israel 
if God had not previously encouraged him. II. Joshua having been encour- 
aged himself, did his utmost to encourage others. III. The encouragement he 
offered was the voice of his own experience, and an echo of the comfortable 
works of God. 

Encouragement of a brave chief.— There is a touching fact related in the 
history of a Highland chief, of the noble house of McGregor, who fell, 
wounded by two balls, at the battle of Prestonpans. Seeing their chief fall, 
the clan wavered, and gave the enemy an advantage. The old chieftain, 
beholding this effect of his disaster, raised himself up on his elbow, while the 
blood gushed in streams from his wounds, and cried aloud — ‘‘I am not dead, 
my children ; Iam looking at you to see you do your duty.” These words 
revived the sinking courage of his brave Highlanders. There was a charm in 
the fact that they still fought under the eye of their chief. It roused them to 
put forth their mightiest energies; and they did all that human strength 
could do to stem and turn the dreadful tide of battle. And is there not a more 
powerful charm for thee, O Christian, in the fact that you contend, in the 
battle-field of life, under the eye of your Saviour? Wherever you are —how- ‘ 
ever oppressed by foes — however exhausted by thestern strife with evil —the 
eye of Christ is fixed most lovingly upon thee. 


28—32. Jos. proceeds to take possession of the cities of the district, wh. are 
now undefended. (28) that . . day, the victory of Beth-horon did not stand 
alone. It involved other consequences in its train. It inaugurated a cam- 
paign, which may have lasted some weeks or even months, during which the 
whole of southern Canaan was swept into the hands of Israel. (28) as he 
did, etc., Jos. vi. 21. (29) Libnah,* whiteness, site not certainly identified ; 
either Arak-el-Menshiyeh or Tell-es-Safieh. (30) none remain, i. e. alive. 
(31) Laechish,’ vs. 3. (82) second day, indicating that they made show of 
resistance. 

Utter destruction (vs. 28).—‘‘ He utterly destroyed them ;” God, through 
Joshua’s instrumentality, gave no quarter, so to speak, to the offending Canaan- 
ites. Regard this as—I. A just expression of God’s hatred of sin. II. A fit 
and righteous punishment of glaring iniquity. III. A distinctly expressed 
warning to others. IV. A type and foreshadowing of the great destruction 
which shall surely come upon the wicked. 

Scattering and yet increasing.— A farmer once was so angry at seeing 
Canada thistles taking root and blossoming on his farm, that he took them as 
they were ripening, tore them to atoms, and stamped them into the ground 


with great violence and indignation. The only result was that he spread the 
thistles all over his farm.— Peloubet. Delay in punishment.— ‘‘ Look at my 
grain,” said a scoffing farmer to a clergyman neighbor. ‘I ploughed on Sun- 
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day ; I planted on Sunday ; I harrowed on Sunday ; I harvested on Sunday, B. c, 1451. 
and I never had a better crop. What do you say to that?” ‘I only say,” ‘aie 

said the minister, “ that the Lord doesn’t settle all his accounts on the first of 
October.”— S. S. Times. 


33—36. (33) Gezer,* a steep place, on W. border of tribe of Ephraim ; it was : 
not effectually subdued at this time. smote him, Joshua Saeets to have been nl pasipesece 
content with repulsing his attack, slaying the king, and inflicting a severe 
defeat upon his people. Gezer itself lay too far northward of his present line 
of operations to justify its capture. (84) Eglon,® vs. 83. He now marches east-|$ eee al. te aN 
ward from Lachish to Eglon on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza; and 5. 17; 1 Chr. vii. 
destroys it. (35) that day, showing the town was small, and offered little|2s° i 
resistance. (36) went up, fr. the plain to the hill country. Hebron, vs. 3; 
Ge, xiii. 18. 

The victorious campaign. —I. What could withstand Joshua? Not great 
distances, fenced cities, numerous and united enemies. II. Joshua type of 
Jesus: who or what can withstand Him? III. We, like Joshua, have a life 
of conflict before us, but may come off more than conquerors through Him 
who fighteth for us. 

Earnesiness in religious warfare. —Want of thoroughness in warfare is|ppe great differ- 
still our besetting sin. We play at missions; we trifle with the awful drunken-|ence between men, 
ness and sensuality around us; we look on, and we see rural districts gradu-|tbe ho Awe Bee Rg 
ally depopulated ; and we wring our hands at the mass of poverty, vice and|Ey"ina invincible 
misery in our great crowded cities. Who can tell the evil done by want of|determination, a 
faith, by languor, by unwillingness to be disturbed in our quiet, self-indulged eas ret 
life, by our fear of rousing against us the scorn and rage of the world? If|@ng nen ceatn oF 
only the church had more faith, and, as the fruit of faith, more courage and|F. Buzton. 
more enterprise, what help from heaven might not come to her! True, she 
would not see the enemy crushed by hailstones, nor the sun standing injumpere are few 
Gibeon, nor the moon in the valley of Ajalon; but she would see grander\die well that die in 
sights ; she would see men of spiritual might raised up in her ranks; shelhattle.” — Shake- 
would see tides of strong spiritual influence overwhelming her enemies. —|*?¢?"* 

Blaikie. 


Eglon captured. 


b Jos. xv. 21, 39. 


c Nu. xiii. 22; Ju. 
i, 10; Jos. xiv. 13- 
15; xv. 138, 14. 


37—43. (37) utterly, prob. as being a leading and important place. (88)\pebron and 
Debir, or Kirjath-sephir ;4 Kirjath-sannah.* (88) See second account of its|/Debir taken 
capture f (40) all the country, etc., R. V., ‘‘ all the land, the hill country, 
and the South, and the lowland, and the slopes.” The entire region is com-|d Jos. xv. 15: Ju. 
prehensively surveyed, and then treated with special detail: (a) the hills ; (6)|!- 1: 
the South; (c) the vale; (d) the springs. springs, or slopes; undulating|. jos. xv. 49. 
ground between the lowlands and the hills.7 (41) Kadesh-barnea, Nu. xiii. 

96. i. e. from the wilderness in which Kadesh-barnea lay. Gaza, limit of the|/ Jos. xv. 15, 17. 

present conquest on the W. Goshen, not identified, xv. 51; evidently in 8. 
part of territory of Judah. even unto Gibeon, this marks the extent of the 
conquest on the east. (42) at one time, during this first expedition. (48) fiire‘Gae Beaders 
returned, comp. vs. 15. 4 ¥ are to be chased by 

Divine sovereignty. —I. God has an indisputable right to dispense His favors|the light of eter- 
to what persons and in what proportions He pleases. As sole proprietor of Hae Ae hd ra 
the universe it is His to dispose of —1. Worldly goods ; 2. Bodily constitution|the repose of eter- 
and health ; 3. Mental qualifications; 4. Spiritual privileges. II. He has anJnity’s harmony.” 
equal right to resume or to transfer His favors. III. He may justly punish|— 4e- 
every voluntary transgression of His righteous and equitable laws. IV. In 
executing His righteous purposes, God may employ what agency or instru-|« F's truly valiant 
mentality He pleases. Learn —(1) Reverence ; (2) Dependence ; (3) Humility.|that can’ wisely 

Jewish wars of.extermination.— De Quincy has called attention to the fact raps — worst 
that in these wars of extermination, if rightly viewed, there resided a true|preathe and make 
and transcendent spirit of mercy, since they maintained the unity of Godjhis wrongs _ his 
against polytheism, and, by trampling on cruel idolatries, indirectly opened Poe e vere 
the channels for benign principles of morality through endless generations of|7e™, Xe & 
men. There was a wisdom which looked far into the future, though theland ne'er prefer 
present severity seemed to approach, or actually amount to, cruelty. Butyet, Bie sudurios: so ne 
on consideration, we shall observe many indications of a relenting kindness|2@". ,to bring 


* . . into. danger.” — 
and a tenderness of love in the Mosaic ordinances, Dryden. 


g De. iii. 17, marg. 


raiment, carelessly; 
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confederacy 
of the kings 
of the north 


@ Ju. iv. 2, 17; 
Sa. xii.9. Accord- 
ing to Josephus 
it lay on the range 
of hills which 
stretches itself on 

of Sea of 
Merom, now the 
Jebel Safed. Porter 
found here aplace, 
Hafur ; Robinson 
found a hill, Tell- 


b ‘‘Site of Doris 
identified by 
travelers as the 
modern Tantura, 
or Dandora, a 
name wh. is itself 
only a corruption 
of the ancient Dor.” 
‘pk. Com. 

18a. xxviii. 7. 


c Jos. xiii. 26; xv. 
88; 1Sa. xxii. 3. 


they are 
defeated at 
the waters 
of Merom 


PS xxe i Nie 
Sa. viii. 4. 


e Jos. xili. 6. 
S Jos. x. 9. 


“When the babe 
uts his little soft 
ands into yours, 

his hand is as 

strong as yours, 
since it is yours 
that guides it, so 
when we put our 
hand into God’s 
we are byHis grace 
as strong as He is, 
since He leads,and 
we only follow.” 
— Beecher. 


Hazor is 
taken and 
burnt 

g Nu. xxxili. 52, 
53; De. vii. 2. 


** Just as the trav- 
eler, whom we 
see on yonder 
mountain height, 
began his as- 
cent from the 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—5. Confederacy of the kings of northern part of Canaan. (1) Jabin, the 
intelligent, prob. a hereditary and royai title, like Pharaoh, Cesar, ete. 
Hazor,* was an important, and apparently almost impregnable, stronghold 
of the Canaanites of the north, situated in the mountains, north of the waters 


Nof Merom. We find it afterwards fortified by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15), and 


its inhabitants were carried away captive by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). 
Madon, xii. 19. Shimron, xii. 20; xix. 15. Achshaph, xix. 25. The three 
places here mentioned, Madon, Shimron and Achshaph, were probably in the 
neighborhood of Hazor, but their sites cannot be determined. (2) mountains, 
the mount. district of Galilee. plains, the N. part of Arabah, or Jordan val- 
ley. Chinneroth, = Gennesaret, borders of Dor,’ highlands of Dor; a 
royal town below Carmel, 6 miles fr. Cesarea. (8) Canaanite, iii. 10. Her- 
mon, De. iii. 9. Mizpeh, or Mizpah, a plain stretching southwestwards fr. 
Hermon. Other places were so anvaed! (4) ehariots, tipped with iron, 
xvii. 18. (5) Merom, the upper waters, now Lake Huleh. 

Evil companions. The following beautiful allegory is translated from the 
German:— Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer even his grown-up 
sons and daughters to associate with those whose conduct was not pure and 
upright. ‘‘ Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him one day, when he 
forbade ber, in company with her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda — 
“Dear father, you must.think us very childish if you imagine that we should 


plain, so the great- 
est man of whom 


be exposed to danger by it.” The father took, in silence, a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. ‘‘It will not burn you, my child, 
take it.” Eulalia did so, and behold! her beautiful white hand wassoiled and 
blackened, and as it chanced, her white dress also. ‘‘ We cannot be too care- 
ful in handling coals,” said Eulalia in vexation. ‘‘ Yes, truly,’ said the 
father ; ‘‘ you see, my child, the coals, even if they do not burn, blacken ; so 
it is with the company of the vicious.” 


6—9. (6) hough,? cut tendons of hind hoofs, sorender hopelessly lame. (7) 
suddenly, swiftness of Joshua’s marches introduces a new style of warfare ; 
huge armies move slowly, requiring to keep near their base of operations. 
Comp. the tactics of the first Napoleon. (8) great Zidon, chief city of Phw- 
nicia. Misrephoth-maim, burnings of waters, near Zidon, and prob. the 
Zarephath or Sarepta of Script.‘ (9) burnt, etc. ,f showing chariots were only 
iron-tipped. 

The victory at Merom.—I. Increased number of enemies. 
people on to more difficult conflicts, 1. For severer discipline; 2. For 
greater trust ; 3. For higher victories. II. The gracious encouragement from 
Jehovah. This was—1. Unsolicited; 2. Suited to the new cause for fear; 
3. Emphatic and definite; 4. A promise of help from God only. III. The 
complete fulfilment of the Divine assurance. — Marchant. 

Prayer and victory. — During the awful moments of preparation for the 
battle of Camperdown, Admiral Duncan called all his officers up on deck, and 
in their presence prostrated himself before the Lord of Hosts, committing 
himself and them, with the cause they maintained, to His sovereign protec- 
tion, his family to His care, his soul and body to the disposal of His Provi- 
dence. Rising then from his knees, he gave command to make an attack, 
and achieved one of the most splendid victories in the annals of England. 


God leads His 


10—14. (10) turned back, Joshua pursued the flying hosts far over the 
western hills before he ‘‘ turned back,” and took Hazor, and because of its 
prominence as the chief city of these petty northern kingdoms, burned it with 
fire. smote .. withsword,’ prob. beheaded; comp. x. 26. (18) still in their 
strength, R. V., ‘stood on their mounds.” Hills or mounds were the ordi- 
dary sites for cities in Canaan. Matt. v.14. (14) spoil, of household and 
royal property. This was not devoted as at Jericho, but divided as at Ai. 

God and human suffering. — The suffering you see around you hurts God 
more than it hurts you, or the manupon whom it falls. But He hates things 
that most men think little of, and will send any suffering upon them, rather 
than have them continue indifferent to them. Men may say, ‘‘ We don’t 
want suffering, we don’t want to be good.” But God says, ‘‘I know my own 
obligations, and you shall not be contemptible wretches if there be any 
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resource in the Godhead.” The God who strikes is the God whose Son wept 

over Jerusalem.— George Macdonald. Ezatirpation of the Canaanites. — BOO 
Infidels say that it seems wholly inconsistent with what we shouldjour world can 
suppose to be the merciful character of God, that He should thus|boast is but one 
command whole nations to be destroyed by the sword. But when wel?f ourselves stand: 
hear that pestilence has depopulated crowded cities, or that Napoleon Linnd. Doers 
has swept the continent of Europe, and left but the wrecks of smoking|virtue of his wider 
homes and the bones of slaughtered citizens to be the mementos of his march, |intelligence, his 
we do not say that this is a proof that there is no God in heaven, nor any|PODler, thoughts, 
moral government of the inhabitants of the earth; and yet, if the destruction|acter, his purer in- 
of the nations of the Canaanites immediately by God is a proof that the Bible|spiration or his, 
which records it is not the inspiration of God, then the destruction of nations|?0"° eee rise 
by the sword of the conqueror or by the breath of pestilence must be a proof enous ry . his 
that there is no God, or that creation is not the work of God, nor erated right.” — Fergu- 
a part of the general government of God. When we see juries in our own/*°”- 

country bringing ina verdict of guilty, the judge pronouncing sentence of 

death, and that sentence executed, we do not complain that there is anything 

wrong or unjust in the act. Now these Canaanites are declared and proved to 

have polluted and stained the land with abominable crimes; they had time|* retahensl we thou 
and were urged to repent of them, and thus escape destruction ; and when|Pewertul , source 
they were cut off by the sword of Heaven, it was merely the holy judge pro-/— Young. 
nouncing sentence on flagrant criminals and the righteous governor execut- 

ing that sentence to the letter. We are not to regard the extirpation of the 

Canaanites as an act of arbitrary or private revenge, but as the execution of 

the sentence of retributive justice, na such as had perhaps as great mercy to 

the innocent as equity to the guilty. — Cumming. 


15—20. (15, 16) Joshua took, the sacred writer patees to survey and sum|the conquest 
up the conquests of the Israelitish leader. the hills, the country is contem-|of the whole 
ied under a sevenfold division, (i.) the cities ; (ii.) the south country ; (iii.)|land com- 
the land of Goshen (comp. x. 41); (iv.) the valley; (v.) the plain; (vi.) the pleted 
mountain of Israel ; (vii.) the valley of thesame. (17) Mount Halak,¢ smooth 
mountain, the southern limit of Jos.’s conquests. Seir, Ge. xiv. 6. Baal- 
gad, lord of fortune, or good luck, prob. mod. Paneas. Under Herod Philip,|, «prop. identical 
“‘Ceasarea Philippi.” (18) a long time, five years, somesayseven. (19) SAV@/with the ‘ascent of 
the Hivites, ix.3. (20) harden their hearts, comp. Ex. iv. 21. Akrabbim’ (Jos. 
Joshua a type of Christ.—1. Joshua and Jesus same name: in Acts vii. 45, Acer ianioiee a 
and Heb. iv. 8, ‘‘ Jesus” means not Christ, but Joshua. 2. Joshua completed|pelieves he has 
what Moses began. So Jesus, John i. 17; Gal. iii. 24. 8. Joshua the Ane discovered in a 
and captain. So Jesus, Isa. lv. 4; Heb. ii. 10. 4. Joshua conquered Israel’s|"emarkable line of 


enemies. So Jesus ours, Heb. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26,57. 5 Joshua gave cits Abe Ratine 


Israel the promised land. So Jesus to us, John x. 28; xiv. 2; xvii. 24. Ghor, a few miles 
; ; 8. of the Dead 
Of ali bad things war is the worst. — Sea.”— Lange. 


‘How, still, from age to age, 
Prevails the universal lust of death 
And vulgar slaughter; war of all bad things 
Worst, and man’s crowning crime, save when for faith 
Or freedom waged ; but when for greed of ground 
Or mere dominion, cursed of man and God. — Bailey 


21—28. (21) Anakims,? gigantic race of S. Palestine, De. i. 28. Hebron,|the Anakim 
x. 3. Debir, x. 38. Amnab, acity in hill country of Judah, S. of Hebron, |are cut off 
(22) Gaza, Gath, Ashdod,¢ cities of district of Philistia; some took refuge in 
the country of the Philistines, and settled there, from whom Goliath, and|b Nu. xiii. 22, 28, 


other giants, descended. (23) gave it,¢ etc., as hereafter-recounted. I xiv.12;.xVv. 
The desolation caused by war.— 

‘‘ Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, cNu. xxxili. 5b; 

Unpruned dies: her hedges even-pleach’d, aie ue eaten 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, d Nu. xxvi. 52, 53; 

Put forth disorder’d twigs: her fallow leas xxxiv. 213; De. 


xxxiv. 1-4, 


The darnel hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth rootiupon ; while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery: * 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth haga AE ea 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, greatness, and 
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JOSHUA. Chap. xii. 1—24. 


B. Cc. 1452. 
some have great- 
ness thrust upon 
them.”” — e- 
speare. 


list of 
conquered 
kings of 
Canaan 


Sihon 


a De. iil. 17, 


**All our endeavors 
after greatness 
proceed from 
nothing but a 
desire of being 
surrounded by a 
multitude of 
pers and affairs 

hat may hinder us 
from looking into 
ourselves, which is 


Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 

Conceives by idleness: and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 

Defective in their natures, grow to wildness.” — Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—3. (1) Now these, this chapter may be termed an official summary suit- 
able to a public record of the whole territory conquered by Moses and by 
Joshua. other side, E. side of Jordan. Arnon, Nu. xxi. 138-15. Southern 
border of Is. territory E. of Jordan. Hermon, boundary on N. E., De. iii. 8, 
9. plain, from the Sea of Galilee to the Alamitic Gulf, along the east_bank 
of the Jordan. (2) Sihon, etc., Nu. xxi. 21-380. Aroer, which, etc., R. V., 
‘¢ Aroer wh. is on the edge of the valley of Arnon, and the city th. is in the 
middle of the valley, and half Gilead.” Deut. ii. 36. Gilead, prop. moun- 
tain region bet. Arnon and Jabbok, but sometimes put for whole district E. of 
Jordan. (8) from the plain,* R. V., ‘‘and the Arabah,” the eastern part of 
the Jordan valley. Beth-jeshimoth, Nu. xxxiii. 49. Ashdoth-pisgah, R. 
V., ‘‘ the slopes of Pisgah.” De. ili. 17; iv. 49. 

War illustrated.— A Scotch writer, in illustrating the history of wars, says: 
‘«The history of every war is very like a scene I once saw in Nithsdale. Two 
boys from different schools met one fine day upon the ice. They eyed each 
other with rather jealous and indignant looks, and with defiance on each 
brow. ‘Whatare ye glowrin’ at, Billy?’ ‘What’s that to you! I'll look 
where I have a mind, an’ hinder me if you daur.’ A hearty blow was the 
return to this, and then a battle began. It being Saturday, all the boys of 
both schools were on the ice; and the fight instantly became general ani! 


a view we cannot 
bear.” — Pascal. 


“There is none 
made so great but 
he may both. need 


the hel and 
service, and stand 
in fear of the 


power and unkind- 
ness, even of the 
Meanest of 
mortals.’”’—Seneca. 


Og, King 
of Bashen 


b De. i. 4. 


** Mount Halak was 
in the parallel of 
Beersheha, and 
Baal-gad is iden- 
tical with Banias, 
four miles east of 
Dan. These, then, 
were the limits of 
what we call ‘the 
land of possession.’ 
The ‘land of 
romise’ was much 
arger.”’ — Porter. 


supple- 
mentary list 
of conquered 
kings 


desperate. I asked one of the party what they were pelting the others for. 
‘Oh, naething at a,’ man; we just want to gie thema good thrashing.’ After 
fighting till they were quite exhausted, one of the principal heroes stepped 
forth between, covered with blood, and his clothes in tatters, and addressed 
the belligerent parties thus : ‘ Weel, I'll tell ye what we'll do wi’ ye: if ye’ll 
let us alane, we'll let ye alane.’ There was no more of it: the war was at an 
end, and the boys scampered away to their plav. I thought at the time, and 
have often thought since, that that trivial affray was the best epitome of war 
in general that I have ever seen. Kings and ministers of state are just a 
set of grown-up children, exactly like the children I speak of, with only this 
material difference, that instead of fighting out the needless quarrels they 
have raised, they sit in safety and look on, send out their innocent but servile 
subjects to battle, and then, after a waste of blood and treasure, are glad to 
make the boy’s conditions, ‘If ye’ll let us alane, we’ll let ye alane.’” 


4—32. (4) Ashtaroth,? prob. as Ge. xiv. 5. The residence of Og. It is now 
called Tel Asherah. Edrei, Nu. xxi. 33. Here, ‘‘in the Thermopyle of his. 
kingdom,” Og was slain. (5) Saleah, De. iii. 10. Geshurites, faachath- 
ites, De. iii. 14. half Gilead, comp. vs. 2. (6) Comp. Nu. xxxii. 29; De. iii. 
12,18. (7) Baal-gad.. Halak, Jos. xi. 17. (8) Comp. Jos. xi. 16. 

ashtaroth.— ‘‘Statues of Astarte”—a city probably so called from the 
worship of Astarte here. It was one of the chief places in the dominions of 
King Og, and was afterwards in the territory of the Eastern Manassites (Jos. 
ix. 10; xii. 12-31). It is said to have been assigned to the Gershonite Levites 
(1 Chron. vi. 71); but elsewhere (Jos. xxi. 27) Beeshterah is mentioned ; this, 
however, is probably only a variation of the name. Ashtaroth is also called 
Astaroth (De. i. 4). Ashteroth-Karnaim.— Ashteroth of the two horns - 
horned Astarte—a place which was the abode of the Rephaim in the time of 


Chedor-laomer (Ge. xiv. 5), is often supposed to be identical with Ashtaroth ; 
but there are reasons for questioning this. Ashteroth-Karnaim is doubtless 
the Carnaim, or Carnion, of Maccabean history.— J. Ayre. 


9—24. The list of kings is given in the order of their conquest: th h 
names only need be noticed. (13) Geder, mod. Jedur, Jos. xv. b8 sa) ine sie g 
situate in hill district S. of Judah. (15) Adullam, Ge. xxviii. 1 (not same 
as in 1 Sa. xxii. 1). (17) Tappuah, xv. 34. Hepher, unknown (not as 


Chap. xiii, 1-6, JOSHUA, 
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in xix. 13). (18) Aphek, near Hebron. Lasharon, prob. Sharon. (21) 
Taanach, in tribe of Manasseh. It was a city of the Levites (Josh. xxi. 25), 
and was famous for the victory of Barak (Judg. v. 19). Megiddo, locally in 
territory of Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh.2 (22) Kedesh, or Kedesh- 
Naphtali, xix. 37. Jokneam, in territory of Zebulon, xix. 11, mod. Kaimon. 
(24) Tirzah, mod. Tuldluzan, 8 miles N. E. of Nablous.’ <A city of proverbial 
beauty. It was to Shechem afterwards ‘‘what Windsor: is to London,” and 
became the residence of Jeroboam and his successors (1 Kings xiv. 17). 

Christ the best King.— At a missionary meeting on the island of Rarotonga, 
one of the Hervey group in the Pacific Ocean, an old man, a candidate for 
church fellowship, said, ‘‘I have lived during the reign of four kings: in the 
first we were continually at war, and a fearful season it was; watching and 
hiding with fear were all our engagements. During the reign of the second 
we were overtaken with a severe famine, and all expected to perish; then we 
ate rats and grass, and this wood and that wood. During the third we were 
conquered, and became the peck and prey of the other two settlements of the 
island ; then if a man went to fish he rarely ever returned, or if a woman 


went any distance to fetch food she was rarely ever seen again. But during 

the reign of this third king we were visited by another King, a great King, a 

good King, a powerful King, a King of love, Jesus the Lord from heaven. 

He has gained the victory. He has conquered our hearts; therefore we now 

= peace and plenty in this world, -and hope soon to dwell with Him in 
eaven.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1—6. (1) old, prob. about-ninety years ; not able to complete his conquest, 
so bidden to proceed to division of land at once. This is usually regarded as 
the second part of the book of Joshua; it describes the division of the land 
and rests no doubt on definite records which lay before the writer. remain- 


B.C. 1452, 
a Jos. xvii. 11. 


D1 Ki xiv ATs xv. 
21, 83; Song, vi. 4. 


“Edward, the 
Black Prince, 
having conquered 
and taken prisoner 
King John of 
France. nobly con- 
descended to wait 
on his royal captive 
the same night at 
supper. Christ, 
having first sub- 
dued His people by 
His grace waits on 
them afterwards to 
the end of their 
lives.” — White- 
cross. 


B. C. 1445. 


land yet to 
be possessed 


eth . . possessed, Jerusalem, Gezer and Bethshean, strong fortresses stilljc The brook of 


remained to be occupied. (2) borders, territory. 
Philistia. (8) Sihor, or Shihor,: the black stream ; not the Nile ; known now 
as the Wady El-Arish, Nu. xxxiv.5. Ekron, one of tive divisions of Philistia, 
named after chief towns, Gaza, Ashdod, Askelon, Gath, andEkron. Avites,? 
R. V., ‘‘ Avvim,” add first sentence of vs. 4, ‘‘ Aviteson the south,” where they 
settled. (4) Canaanites, the mountainous district of Upper Galilee. Mearah, 
cave, or the cave-district. Aphek, as xix. 30, not as xii. 18,mod. Afka, a city 
in the extreme north of Asher. (5) Giblites, people of Gebal, 40 miles N. of 
Sidon. Hamath, Nu. xiii. 21. The extreme northern boundary point of 
Palestine, to which the kingdom of David and Solomon originally extended. 
(6) Misrephoth, xi. 8. 

Progress in religion. — I am come —I. Toremind you that there remaineth 
yet very much land to be Siesta much of your religion is unattained, 
unoccupied, unenjoyed. Take a survey of your religion. II. To call upon 
you toarise, and make fresh and continued progress. III. To give yousome 
advice with regard to your future efforts. If you would advance — 1. Shake 
off indolence; 2. Beware of diversion ; 8. Guard against despondency ; 4. Be 
afraid of presumption; 5. Review the beginning of your religious course ; 6. 
Look forward and survey the close of all. — W. Jay. 

‘* Vet more.” — When Francis Xavier was in Rome, preparing to go on his 
great mission to the heathen, he was heard by his friend Rodriguez uttering 
in his sleep the words, ‘‘ Yet more, O my God, yet more!” In his dreams 
there had come to him a vision of his future career, of his sufferings, weari- 
ness, hunger, thirst, the storms to be battled, and the fiercer storms of heathen 
rage, the continents to be traveled, the rivers and seas to be crossed, dangers 
and death on every hand. But along with these he saw the nations that he 
would bring to Christ, islands, continents, orp that would by his voice 
hear the gospel of the kingdom; and he exclaimed, '‘ Yet more, O my God, 

et more!” More toil, more suffering, and more souls brought into eternal 
lite. —H. C. Fish. Old and stricken in years. — When Rev. John Eliot, from 
advanced age and infirmities, was laid aside from his former employments, he 
sometimes said, with an air peculiar to himself, ‘‘ I wonder for what the Lord 
Jesus lets me live. He knows that now I can do nothing for Him.” Spea 
ing of his labors among the American Indians, he expressed himself thus: 
«¢There is a cloud, a dark cloud, on the work of the gospel among the poor 


Geshuri, a district S. of 


Egypt, Rhinoko- 
lura flows before, 
i. €. eastwardly or 
n ort heastwardly, 

T. Egypt while the 
Nile takes its 
course through 
the middle of that 
country.’’—Lamge. 


d Jos. xviii. 28. 


e1 Ki. 


v. 18; Ese. 
xxvii. 9 


i 


‘*Multitudes feel 
under the sermons 
they hear, even 
weep at the suffer- 
ings of Jesus, and 
yet remain in their 
sins. Why? Be- 
cause the emotion 
is simply a natural 
one, what they 
might experience 
in thinking of the 
execution of Sir 
Thomas Moore, or 
the beheading of 
Lord William 
Russell — human 
sympathy with 
human suffering, 
and nothing more; 


k.|it is purely re- 


deo | sae ai 
a y.”— Henry 
Gill. 


inheritance 
of two tribes 
and a half 


“Tf a king should 
romise One a liy- 
og whilst he lived, 

it would lessen his 

carefulness for 
earthly things. 

How much more 

should God's 

promise make us 
careless for world- 
ly things, seeing 

eis the King of 
all kings!’ — Caw- 
dray. 


“The noblest end 
of life is to live for 
the service of God. 
And everything is 
in His service by 
which we can be 
or give a blessing 
to another.” 


inheritance 
of Reuben 


Balaam slain 


“Yes, there’s 
patent of nobility 
above the mean- 
ness of our com- 
mon state; with 
what they do the 
weet natures buy 
their titles, and 
with what they are, 
the great!/”— 
Schiller. 


“The rank is but 

the guinea stamp 

—the man’s the 
owd for a’ that.’’ 
urns. 


“Every step of 
progress which the 
world has made 
has been from 
scaffold to scaffold, 
and from stake to 
stake.”” — Wendell 
Phillips. 


inheritance 
of Gad 


aJos. xx. 8 


JOSHUA. Chap xiii. 7—28. 
Indians. The Lord revive and prosper that work, and grant that it may live 
when I am dead. It isa work which I have been doing much about. But 
what have I said? I recall that word, My doings! Alas! they have been poor 
and small, and I will be the man that shall cast the first stone at them.” He 
died in 1690, aged eighty-six. 


7—14. (7) divide, even the yet unconquered parts ; he was todo it in faith. 
Here we have a more definite statement of the division of the land among the 
tribes. (%) with whom, i. e. the other half tribe of Manasseh. (9)Medeba. . 
Dibon, Nu. xxi. 30. (10,11) See xii. 2, 3. (12) kingdom of Og, ‘‘ with respect 
to the two tribes and a half beyond the Jordan, nothing is more striking at the 
first glance than their wide extent, compared with the narrow space into which 
the western tribes were compressed . . . it is certainly a domain which, taken 
in its entire superficies, would not yield in extent to the whole region on the 
west of the Jordan.” — Ewald’s History of Israel. (14) none inheritance, 
on arrangement for Levites, De. x. 8, 94 xviii. 3, 4. 

The inheritance of Levi.— The tribe of Levi—I. Received no inheritance 
of land. 1. Those who devote themselves to the service of God must be pre- 
pared to make earthly sacrifices ; 2. Earthly possessions distract our attention 
from heavenly service ; 3. They who have the care of souls should be free 
from earthly cares. II. Had its temporal wants adequately provided for. 
III. Found its true inheritance in God. — W. F. Adeney. 

Wealth without jpower.— Cornelius A. Lapide beautifully relates how 
Thomas Aquinas once came to Pope Innocent IV. at Rome, and was shown 
through all the sumptuously furnished rooms of the Papal palace. He 
became almost as much fatigued and dazed as was the queen of Sheba, when 
she had been dazzled with the riches of Solomon’s kingdom. ‘‘See, Thomas,” 


said Innocent, ‘‘see, the church can no more say as she did in those first days, 
‘Silver and gold have Inone.’” ‘‘ True, holy father,” replied Thomas, ‘‘ but 
neither can she say to the impotent, ‘rise up and walk.’” 


15—238. The southern part of territory E. of Jordan was allotted to Reuben, 
middle part to Gad, and northern part to Manasseh. For all three the Jordan 
valley formed the W. border. Arnon was boundary on S., Mount Hermon 
boundary on N. (16) coast, R. V., “border.” (17) Bamoth-baal, Nu. xxi. 
19. It was the site of the old heathen worship of Baal. Beth-baal-meon, 


a|Nu. xxxii. 38; these names of Amorite occupation. (18) Jahaza, Nu. xxi. 23. 


Here the decisive battle was fought between the Israelites and Sihon, king of 
the Amorites. Kedemoth, De. ii. 26. Mephaath, Jos. xxi. 37. (19) Kir- 
jathaim, etc., Nu. xxxii. 37, 38. Zareth-Shahar, unknown. (20) Beth- 
peor, Nu. xxiii. 28. A place dedicated to the God Baal-peor. Ashdoth, 
De. iii. 17. Beth-jeshimoth, Nu. xxxiii. 49. (21) Evi, etc., Nu. xxxi. 8. 
dukes, or vassals. (22) Balaam, Nu. xxxi. 8. (23) border, used in two senses 


in vs. for boundary, and for territory. 

Temptation and an evil heart.— Years ago, in Cheshire, some new plants, quite 
unknown before in the neighborhood, sprang up beside the canals by which the 
salt was carvied, and in pools around the salt works. The people did not know 
what to make of this phenomenon. At last, some one who had lived by the 
seaside recognized the plants as identical in kind with those which haunt 
the ledges of the rocks just above the flow of the tide, but within wash of the 
spray. Then the thing wasclear. The germs of the plants had been from 
year to year borne by the wind, or carried by birds to that place, but the con- 
ditions under which they could grow had not arisen. By and by the same 
conditions which prevailed on the sea coast were fulfilled, and the germs 
which formerly had died took root and grew. Thus the seeds of temptation 
are scattered far and wide. Most temptations, sooner or later, fall into the 
heart of every man. It depends on the state of the heart into which they fall 
whether they spring up and grow into destroying sins, or whether they die in 
the very beginnings of life. Balaam received his temptation, and forthwith, 
in such fruitful soil, the seed grew apace. — Marchant. 


24—28. (25) Jazer, Nu. xxi. 32. Gilead, 7. e. of the southern part of 
Gilead, which belonged to the kingdom of Sihon, for the other half, on the 
north of the Jabbok, which was governed by king Og, was allotted 
to the half tribe of Manasseh. Aroer, not same as vs.16. Rabbah, 


De. iii. 11. (26) Ramath-mizpeh, —Ramoth-Gilead,* De. iv. 48. Betonim, 


Chap. xiv. 1—5. JOSHUA, 
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unknown. Mahanaim, Ge. xxxii. 2. (27) Beth-aram, comp. Nu. xxxii. 36. 
Sueccoth, (‘Booths’), in the Jordan valley, between Peniel and Shechem 
(Gen. xxxii. 30, xxxili. 18). It is famous (a) in the history of Jacob’s return 
from Padan-aram ; of (6) Gideon’s pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 
5-17); (©) as the spot at which the brass foundries were placed for casting the 
metal-work of the temple (1 Kings vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17).— Camb. Bib. 
Chinnereth, — Gennesaret, which border of Gad just touched. (28) vil- 
lages, indic. that some of prev. names apply to small places. 

The rights and duties of property.— Those whose fortune it is to possess land 
and rank in this country cannot be too often or too earnestly reminded of the 
fact that the possession of such advantages constitutes, in every case whatever, 
a retaining fee on the part of the nation. Neither God, nor nature, nor 
society, contemplates the existence of an idler as that which ought to be. 
The country gentleman, the peer, and the prince, have their professions fixed 
on them ; let them surrender the fee if they mean to shrink from the work ; 
let the sinecure be a sine-salary. The mighty majority must, in all times and 
places, earn their living literally by the sweat of their brow, and the only 


principle on which any are exempted from the literal application of the great Rnd 


primary condition of our human existence is, that there are services essential 
to the intellectual, moral, political, and religious well-being and advance- 
ment of the whole, as a whole, which could not be effectually secured for 
them were not some exempted. — Washington Irving. 


29—31. The possession of the half tribe of Manasseh. (80) Bashan, north- 
ern part of country E. of Jordan. towns of Jair, Nu. xxxii. 41. (31) Machir, 
Nu. xxxii. 39; one half of his family settled W.of Jordan. (82) plains of 
Moab, this distribution had been made during the lifetime of Moses in the 
plains of Moab, opposite the city of Jericho. (Num. xxii. 1; xxxiv. 15). (83) 
the Lord God, efc., as Nu. xviii. 20. 

God for all.—No one claims propriety in the ocean to the exclusion of 
others. It is for all nations and reople to use for their interest; nor is 
there any fear of exhausting its resc irces, were the whole world of humanity 
to make draughts uponit. Itrollsits waves against every shore, and sends 
its tides into every land, as if to invite the inhabitants to its riches and 
facilities, and as if to show it was the property of all. So with the living 
God. Noman can claim Him to the shutting out of others. He is the God 
of all; for their knowledge, their love, their obedience, their felicity ;and should 


B.C. 1444. 
“Property com- 
municates a charm 
to whatever is the 
object of it. It 
endears to _ the 
child its plaything, 
to the peasant his 
cottage, to the 
landholder his 
estate. It supplies 
the place of 
prospects and 
scenery. Instead 
of coveting the 
beauty of distant 
situations, it 
teaches every man 
to find it in his 
own. It gives 
boldness and 
grandeur to plains 

n fens, tinge 
and coloring to 
clays and fallows.” 
ey. 


inheritance 
of half tribe 
of Manasseh 


Levi 


“The goodness of 
the Essence of God 
is that according 
to hich it is 
essentially in itself 
the Supreme and 
very good; from a 
participation in 
which all other 
things have an 
existence and are 
good; and to which 


every intelligent being on the earth draw from His treasury of good to the 
endless satisfaction of his nature, there would still be an infinite plenitude 
left. And to convince all that He is their God. He gives to all life, breath, 
and all things. He fans them with His influence; draws them by His love ; 
sends hosts of holy agents to bring them to Himself. By ten thousand attrac- 
tions of love and mercy. He invites the whole world to plunge in His fulness 
and be satisfied. — Bute. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) Eleazar,* third son of Aaron, placed at head of Levites after 
death of his brothers Nadab and Abihu. (2) By lot,’ Nu. xxvi. 52-56; xxxiii. 54. 
The use of lots was especially characteristic of the ancient world. (3) had 
given, before the crossing of Jordan, so they had no part in thislot. (4) two 
tribes, this is said to explain the number, nine and a half, for which settle- 
ment in Canaan was to be provided. Omitting Levi, Reuben, and Gad, etc., 
only eight and a half would be left, but Joseph reckoned as two, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. with their suburbs, 7. e. “ pasture-ground ” within the precincts 
of the cities, or certain districts round them in which their cattle might graze. 

God for all. —The sun does not shine for a few trees and flowers, but for 
the wide world’s joy. The lowly pine on the mountain top waves its sombre 


boughs, and cries, ‘‘ Thou art my sun ;” and the little meadow-violet lifts its/th 
» names 
alee ati le ae 
° ° »/0t eac T1De WO 
So God sits effulgent in heaven, not for a favored few,|then be determined 
by a simultaneous 
drawing from the 
two 
Oo: 


cup of blue, and whispers with its perfumed breath, ‘‘Thou art my sun; 
and the grain in a thousand fields rustles in the wind, and makes answer 
“Thou art my sun.” 
but for the universe of life ; and there is no creature so poor or so low that he 
may not look up with childlike confidence, and say, ‘‘ My Father, Thou art 
mine.” — Beecher. 


all other things are 
to be referred as to 
their supreme end; 
for this reason it 
is called communi- 
cable’’ (Matt. xix. 


17; Jas. i. 17/).— 
Arminius. 
inheritance 


to be decided 
by lot 


a@Ex. vi. 23-25; 
xxviii. 1; Nu. iif. 
32; XxX. 28; xxvi ?; 
xxvii. 18-23. 


b Perhaps two urns 
were employed, 
one containing a 

escription of the 
several districts, 
e other the 
of the 


urns,” — Spk. 
mm. 


592 JOSHUA. Chap. xiv. 6—15. 


B. c. 1444, 6—9. (6) in Gilgal,* still settlement of the See and for some time tim 

= sanctuary. Caleb.< thing that the Lord said, Nu. xiv. 24; De. i. 36. 
Caleb Kadesh-barnea, Nu. xiii. 26. Next to Sinai, the most important resting 
claims his place of the children of Israel. (7) espy_ out the land, Nu. xiii. 6, 17-83. 
iaheritaaces (3) brethren, all his fellow-spies except Joshua. melt, by a discouraging 
Disa vii. 16; x.g;report. (9) Moses sware, the oath of the great Lawgiver is not mentioned 
xi. 14, 15,etc. _ ‘leitherin Num. xiv. 23, or Deut. i. 85. Caleb probably quotes an express 
g ee pee &; gx\” |declaration of Moses, not recorded in the Pentateuch, but familiar to Joshua, 
a“ 'the spot. onlin whose hearing it may have been first related by Moses. the land, etc.,4 
wh. Caleb set his|prob. the bunch of grapes bronght back was fr. this district. wholly followed, 


h t was th i i 
Mien oe Bsties be kept faith, and energetically urged obed. to God. 


Hehron .. there| Lhe spirit of Caleb.— 1. An honest spirit, forming a true estimate of its own 
was the cave of|virtues and capacities. 2. A brave spirit, gathering from the memory of the 
Machpelah . . . it)past an incentive to new endeavor, 3. A devout spirit, leaning on God for 


Sahay winding |the fulfilment of His own promise. — J. Waite. 


terraces were| Religion in old age. —‘‘I am on the bright side of seventy,” said an aged 
covered with thelman of God; ‘‘the bright side, because nearer to everlasting glory.” ‘‘ Nature 
rick poaure sand fails,” said another, ‘‘but lam happy.” ‘‘ My work is done,” said the Count- 
et the Syrianjess of Huntingdon, when eighty-four years old: ‘‘I have nothing to do but to 
vine, so rarely}7o to my Father.” Toa humble Christian it was remarked, ‘‘I fear you are 
Beeb aD ars Ptnear another world.” ‘Fear it, sir!” he replied, ‘I know I am; but, blessed 
vesture of the bare|be the Lord ! I do not fear it : I hope it.” 

hills of Palestine.” 


5a bP oaley: 10—12. (10) forty and five years, the promise was made in autumn of 


e Jos. xi. 17. second year after the Exodus. This calculation makes Joshua seven years 
\ subduing Canaan.* (11) as strong, God had fulfilled His promise, and not 
ae eeaetied ee only prolonged his life forty-five years, but had preserved his strength 
Jos., but had only|in such full vigor, that, now in his eighty-fifth year, he felt as strong and as 
withdrawn to Phil-|well able to engage in war, as when he was forty years old. (12) this moun- 
arn eee ney tain, the hill district round Hebron, where the spies had seen the Anakim. 
inferred from the|/Caleb had not been frightened out of faith by the sight, so he asked to be one 
text here, returned|to subdue them, Nu. xiii. 28-33./ 
ee Re Caleb’s reflection on the goodness and faithfulness of God to him. — Con- 
Coe P"|sider, as suggested by the text, that —I. It is God that keepeth us alive. We 
are apt to forget and neglect the due improvement of this fact. II. The aged 
have peculiar reason to make this acknowledgment. Like Caleb, they have 
“IT have been|been wandering in a wilderness, they have seen all their early companions 
twenty years injdie. III. It isa great satisfaction to aged saints to reflect on their obedience 
the ministry os fee to God, and the accomplishment of His promises to them. IV. The experience 
gospel. and J dol which aged saints have had of God's goodness and faithfulness is a strong 
enumerate three|jencouragement to them to hope and trust in Him. — Job Orton. 
persons over fifty} Growing old.— A person being in company with some of his gay acquaint- 
years af age whorlance, one of them observed to him that his hair began to be sprinkled with 
the solemn ques-|gray. ‘‘I wish you had not made that remark,” replied he, ‘‘as it puts me in 


tion, ‘What shall/mind of my growing old; a subject of which I cannot bear to think. I had 


ae oe es rather be the most miserable hack horse in this world than be an angel in 
: heaven.” How dreadful must have been the testimony of this man’s con- 
science! Alas, why should he not have sought that pardon which gives 
peace of conscience, and enables the Christian to desire to depart, that he may 

be with Christ ! 
Hebron is 13—15. (13) blessed him, the Hebrew leader cheerfully granted the 


giventohim [request of bis old companion in the work of espial, and emphatically prayed 
: for a successful issue to all his efforts against his gigantic foes. (14) unto 

this day, time when history of Jos. was completed. (15) Kirjath-arba, 

reason to think Caleb only restored orig. name, the one familiar to the 

patriarchs. Ge. xxiii. 2. had rest, this formula is repeated here to furnish 

sones acoahoulale point of transition to the history of the peaceful distribution of the country. 
be tranquilasone’s| 4 heroic choice. — There is nothing we admire more in military annals than 
childhood shouldja soldier volunteering for the most, hazardous and difficult of posts. In the 
be Raye eee spiritual warfare, too, we do not want instances of the same spirit. We think 
wetremity off Livingstone begging the directors of the London Missionary Society, 
human existence|wherever they sent him, to be sure that it was ‘‘ Forward ;” turning aside 
seems to me outofifrom all previous mission stations, and the comparative ease they afforded, to 
| oath if eo the evenigtapple with the barbarian where he had never begun to be tamed ; his eyes 
ing should be alike|thirsting for unknown scenes and untried dangers, because he scorned to 


~ 
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build on the foundation of others, and thirsted for ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures B. O. 1444. 
mew.” We think of him persevering in his task from year to year in the same Pe ee nh 
lofty spirit ; disregarding the misery of protracted pain, the intense longings|at midday the sun 
of his weary heart for home, the repulsive society of savages and cannibals,jmay burn, and 
the vexations, disappointments, and obstacles that seemed to multiply every ene rie? Meg 
day, the treachery of so-called friends whom he had helped to raise, the indif-|4rnolad. * ; 
ference of a careless world, and of a languid church; but ever girding himself 

with fresh energy for the task which he had undertaken. — Blaikie. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


i1—6. (1) the lot, a description of the boundaries of the lot. Edom, Nu.|inheritance of 
xxxiv. 3. The south border of Judah was identical with that of the whole of Judah 
the promised land. Zin, not to be confounded with the wilderness of Sin, 
near Sinai, Ex. xvi. 1. (2) bay, etce., tongue, the southern shallow end of 4.” The lot 
Dead Sea. (3) Comp. Nu. xxxiv. 8,4. fetehed a compass, R. V., ‘‘turned|foith, up, or out 
about.” Karkaa, not otherwise mentioned. (4) river of Egypt, Wady-el-|(Jos xix.'1, 10, 17) 
Arish. (5) end of Jordan, where it falls into Dead Sea. bay of the sea, as the Poem a 
northern end. (6) Beth-hogla, poss. threshing floor of Atad, Ge. 1. 10, 11./ET Xvi; 33), pot. 
Beth-arabah, comp. v. 61, xviii. 22. Between Beth-hogla and the highlandlyessel in use for 
on the west of the Jordan valley. It is mentioned below (xv. 61) as one of|that purpose) for 
the six cities of Judah in the sunken valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. eee ia ee Pos 
Stone of Bohan, comp. xviii. 17. It must have lain somewhere to the west|pressed; but that 
or southwest of Beth-arabah. it was solemnly 

The mountain region of Palestine.—The mountainous parts of the Holy gone ee 
Land are so far from being inhospitable, unfruitful, or the refuse of the land Sreimiced is proba- 
of Canaan, that in the division of this country the mountain of Hebron wasjble (Jud. xx. 26; 
granted to Caleb as a particular favor : ‘‘ Now, therefore, give me this moun-|A¢. i. 24); and pee 
tain of which the Lord spake in that day.” In the time of Asa, the “ hill] pjyise Providence 
country of Judah” mustered five hundred and eighty thousand men of valor ;jis certain, and 
an argument beyond dispute that the land was able to maintain them. Even pence Jt Cee 
in the present times, though cultivation and improvement are exceedingly hans age) cane 
neglected, while the plains and valleys, although as fruitful as ever, lie almostlin the best part of 
entirely desolate, every little hill is crowded with inhabitants. If this part of soe MSs he pe! 
the Holy Land was composed, as some object, only of naked rocks and|pirpose to exult 
precipices, why is it better lets than the plains of Esdraelon, Rama, Acre,|that tribe above 
or Zabulon, which are all of them extremely fertile and delightful? It cannotj|the rest.’’—Trapp- 
be urged that the inhabitants live with more safety on the hills and mountains 
than on the plains, as there are neither walls nor fortifications to secure their 
villages and encampments; and except in the range of Lebanon, and some|‘* What a the 
other mountains, few or no places of difficult access; so that both of them ey) ; whe Time 
are equally exposed to the insults of anenemy. But the reason is obvious ;|duties? They are 
they and among these mountainous rocks and precipices, sufficient convenience|the perfecting of 
for themselves, and much greater for their cattle. Here they have bread to oirna eee, renee 
the full, while their flocks and herds browse upon richer herbage, and both Sane : 
man and beast quench their thirst from springs of excellent water, which is 
but too much wanted, especially in the summer season, through all the plains 


of Syria.— Pazton. 


7—12. (7) Debir, not the royal Canaanitish city conquered (Josh. x. 29, 88),|a From St. Jerome 
but somewhere behind Jericho, Achor, vii. 26. Gilgal, not the place where «ae A eceneigey goer 
the Israelites first encamped. It is called Geliloth, ch. xviii. 17. going up|Poad wee called the 
to Aduminim, R. V., “over against the ascent of Adummim.”? river,|red or bloody way 
Wady-Kelt. En-shemesh, spring 2 miles fr. Jerus. En-rogel, in bed of das lta) plogi es d 
Kidron, just below junction of valleys Hinnom and Jehoshaphat. (8) Trench. . 
Hinnom, ravine by Jerus., scene of idol. sacrifices. the same is Jeru- 
salem, as Bethel was in earlier times called ‘‘Luz,” and Bethlehem *“ Ephrath,”’ 
so Jerusalem was called Jebus. Judg xix. 11.;1 Chron. xi. 4. (9) Nephtoah, 
mod. Ain Lifta, 24 miles N. W. fr. Jerus. Kirjath, ix. 17. (10) Seir, notj>2Chr. xxviil. 8; 
the range of Edom. Beth-shemesh, 1 Sa. vi..9. Timnah, not same as in vs. 1. 6. 

57, or xix. 50: xxiv. 39. (11) Ekron, xiii. 8. Jabneel, 3 miles from coast, 
and 12 8. of Joppa. 

The vine in the land of Judah.— Many parts of Judah were adapted for the Caren auietict aka 
growth of corn: witness Bethlehem, ‘the house of bread.” But the cultiva-,oay relieves us 
tion of the vine was pre-eminently the feature of the tribe. ‘‘ Here more than|from the fatigues 
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of the mind, and 
this it is which 
forms the happi- 
ness of the poor.” 
— Rochefoucauld. 


Caleb’s 
portion and 
conquest 


us. 14. Caleb drove, 
‘*Nos quoque mili- 
temus. Heaven 
is not to be had 
sine sanguine et 

ore, without 
pains, patience, 
violence.”’—Trapp. 


Caleb makes 
rovision for 
is daughter 


a Ju. i. 18. 


“All brave men 
love; for he only 
is brave who has 
affections to fight 
for, whether in the 
daily battle of life 


or in __ physical 
contests.”” — Haw- 
thorne. 


‘““Wisdom without 
innocency is 
knavery; innocence 
without wisdom is 
foolery; be there- 
fore as wise as 
serpents and 
innocent as doves. 
The subtilty of the 
serpent instructs 
the innocency of 
the dove; the 
innocency of the 
dove corrects the 
subtilty of 
the serpent. What 


elsewhere in Palestine are to be seen on the sides of the hills the vineyards, 
marked by their watch-towers and walls, seated on their ancient terraces, the 
earliest and latest symbol of Judah. ‘The elevation of the hills and table- 
lands of Judah is the true climate of the vine. He ‘bound his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, 
and his clothes in the blood of grapes.’ It was from the Judean valley of 
Eshcol, ‘the torrent of the cluster,’ that the spies cut down the gigantic 
cluster of grapes. ‘A vineyard ona ‘‘hill of olives”’ with the ‘fence,’ and 
‘the stones gathered out,’ and the tower in ‘the midst of it,’ is the natural 
figure which both in the prophetical and. evangelical records represents the 
kingdom of Judah.”— Blaikie. 


13—15. (18) And unto Caleb, this section, from vss. 13-19, is repeated 
with slight alterations almost verbatim in Judg. i. 10-20. The two sections. 
are probably derived from a common source. Arba, see name of Hebron, 
‘‘Kirjath-arba.” (14) Sheshai, etc., prob. names of 3 families of Anakim, 
not merely of individuals. (15) Kirjath-sepher, comp. vs. 49, book-city, 
apparently a seat of learning. 

Youth in age.— Be you young until you die, so far as energy, persistence, 
ambition, and augmentation of resources are concerned. There are some 
things that curl over easily in the autumn. Their leaves become sere and yel- 
low, and fall to the ground before there are any signs of frostin theair. Ido 
not ‘like such vegetables; I do not have them in my garden. Others carry 
their green leaves clean down into freezing before they give up. These I like. 
And TI like to see men that can look at God’s frosts and not be blighted, but 
remain green and succulent and growing, even into the edges of winter. — 
Beecher. 


16—19. (16) The city was doubtless strongly situated and defended. (17) 
brother,¢ said of Othniel, son of Kenaz, = Kennizzite, so Achsah was his 
niece. (18) eame unto him, 7. e. as she proceeded to the home of Othniel at 
Debir to become his wife. ‘‘ When the parties live in different villages, the 
bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, all well mounted and armed, and 
escorted with music, repair to the house of the bride, and escort her to 
her new home.” See the picture of such a procession in Van Lenneps’ 
Bible Lands and Customs, p. 550. a field, some well known field, bec. of its 
abundant springs. lighted off, word used indic. suddenness and excitement. 
She herself would ask what she could not persuade her husband to. (19) 
south land, so likely tobe dry. upper. . nether, that is, asloping district 
with springs on the higher and lower levels. 

Achsah’s dowry (vs. 19).— From this story we may learn —I. That a moder- 
ate desire for the comforts and conveniences of this life is no breach of the 
commandment, *‘Thou shalt not covet.” II. That mutual consultation and 
joint agreement between husbands and wives is the surest omen of success. 
III, That parents should never think that lost which is bestowed upon their 
children for their advantage.— Henry. 

The request of Achsah.— After surveying the exterior of the mosque (of 
Hebron), we rode over the hills south of Hebron to visit the probable scene of 
the romantic transaction between Caleb and his daughter Achsah. A wide 
valley, unusually green, amidst the barren hills of the ‘‘ south country” sud- 
denly breaks down into an almost precipitous and still greener ravine. On 
the south side of this ravine is a village called Dura, possibly the Adoraim, of 
the Book of Chronicles (2 Chron. xi. 9); on the north, at the summit of a 
steeper and more rugged ascent, is Dewir Dan, which recalls the name of 
Debir, the fortress which Othniel stormed on the condition of winning Ach- 


God hath joined 
together let not 
man separate.” 


Quarles. 

“Some men _ so 
dislike the dust 
kicked up by the 
generation they 
belong to, that, 


being unable to 
pase, they lag 
ehind it.’’—Hare. 


sah for his bride. ‘‘ Give me,” she said to her father, as she rode on her ass 
beside him, ‘‘a field” — ‘‘a blessing,” a rich field, such as that which lies 
spread in the green basin which she and Caleb would first encounter in their 
ride from Hebron. ‘‘For thou hast given me a south land ”—these dry, 
rocky hills which extend as far as the eye can reach, till they melt into the 
hazy platform of the desert. ‘‘Give me also the ‘ bubblings’ (gulloth) of 
water, the upper and the lower bubblings.” It is an expressive word, which 
seems to be used for ‘‘tumbling, falling, waves,” and is thus especially 
ay utoasns to the rare sight of the clear rivulet that rising in green meadow 
above mentioned (Ain Nunkar), falls and flows continuously down to the bot. 
tom of the ravine, and by its upper and nether streams gives verdure to the 
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whole. The identification is not, perhaps, absolutely certain, but the scene 
lends itself to the incident in every particular. — Stanley. 


20—29. The catalogue of cities is divided, according to natural features of 
the district, into those in the south (Negeb); those in the lowland ; those in the 
highlands; and those in the wilderness. (20) inheritance, ‘‘The wells of 
Beersheba were enough for the Patriarchs, the Amalekites, and the Kenites, 
but they were not enough for the daughter of Judah and the house of the 
mighty Caleb.” (21) Enumeration begins with E, of Negeb; places omitted in 
these notes are not identified. Kabzeel, birthplace of Benaiah.- (22) Dimo- 
nah, = Dibon, Ne. xi. 25. 
be Hazor-Ithnan. (24) Ziph, comp. vs. 55. Bealoth, = Bealoth-beer, on the 
road toward Hebron. (25) Hazor, Hadattah, or New Hazor. Kerioth-Hez- 
ron, to be joined; word Kerioth indic. military occupation.’ (26) Moladah, 
Ne. xi. 25, 26, mod. Malatha. (28) Hazor-shual, village of jackals, xix. 3.° 
Beer-sheba, Ge. xxi. 28-32. Visited by Abraham who dug the well (Gen. xxi. 
31); the place where Samuel’s sons judged Israel (1 Sam. viii. 2); constituting, 
with Dan in the north, the established formula for the whole of the promised 
land—‘‘ Dan to Beersheba.” (29) Baalah, xix. 3.:mod. Deir-el-Belah, near Gaza. 

City life. —I dread nothing more than to hear young men saying, ‘‘ I am 
going to the city.” If they ask me, as they often do when I am traveling 
about the country, what chances there arefor a lawyer in the city, I say, 
«« Just the chance that a fly has on a spider’s web; go down and be eaten up 
up!” Ifthey ask me what chances there are for a mechanic in the city, I 
say, ‘‘Good ! good! there death carries on a wholesale and retail business ! 
The mechanic art flourishes finely! Coffin-making is admirable! Men are 
dying ten times as fast as anywhere else!”’ If a man’s bones are made of 
flint ; if his muscles are made of leather ; if he can work sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day and not wink, and then sleep scarcely winking; if, in other 
words, he is built for mere toughness, then he can go into the city, and go 
through the ordeal which business men and professional men are obliged to go 
through who succeed. The conditions of city life may be made healthy, so 
far as the physical constitution is concerned ; but there is connected with the 
business of the city so much competition, so much rivalry, so much necessity 
for industry, that I think it is a perpetual, chronic, wholesale violation of 
naturallaw. There are ten men that can succeed in the country, where there 
is one that can succeed in the city. — Beecher. 

30—40. (80) Eltolad,¢ xix. 4. Chesil, name of stars we call Orion, so prob. 
seat of idolatrous worship ;¢ site 15 m. S. W. of Beersheba. Hormah, Nu. 
xiv. 45. (81) Ziklag, 1 Sa. xxvii. 6. = ‘‘ Wilderness of destruction.” (82) Ain 
Rimmon, one name, Ne. xi. 29, 10 m. N. of Beersheba. (83) valley, lowlands, 
bounded S. by Negeb, N. by plain of Sharon, W. by Medit., E. by highland 
district. Eshtaol, Ju. xiii. 25; Zoreah, Ju. xiii. 2. The native place of Sam- 
son. (34) Enam, Ge. xxxviii. 14. (35) Jarmuth, x. 3. Adullam, xii. 15. 
Socoh, 1 Sa. xvii. 1. Azekah, x. 19. The beautiful vale, ‘‘the valley of 
FElah,” between Azekah, and Socoh, was celebrated for the combat between 
David and Goliath. (36) Sharaim, 1 Sa. xvii. 52. Gederah, xii. 18. (88) 
Mizpeh, xi. 3. (39) Lachish, efc., x. 3. t : 
Cities. — A city is in one respect like a high mountain; the latter is an 
epitome of the physical globe ; but its sides are belted by products of every 
zone, from the tropical luxuriance that clusters around its base to its arctic 
summit far up in the sky. So is the city an epitome of the social world. All 
the belts of civilization intersect along its avenues. It contains the products 
of every moral zone. It is cosmopolitan not only in a national but a spiritual 


sense.— Chapin. 


41—47, (41) Makkedah, x. 10. A royal city of the Canaanites. (42) 
Libnah, x. 29. Ether and Ashan, xix. 7. (44) Keilah, 1 Sa. xxiii. 1, 5, 12. 
Keilah, to the north of Nezib, the modern Kila ; this was the town (a) which 
David rescued from the attack of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxiii. 7); (6) which 
became the repository of the sacred ephod after the massacre of the priests at 
Nob (1 Sam. xxiii. 6): (c) which David left, warned of the intention of the 
inhabitants to deliver him to Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 13). — Camb. Bib. — Achzib, 
Ge, xxxviii. 5. Maresha, 2 Chr. xiv. 9-18. (45) Ekron, .xiii. 3. 

‘Social and moral influence of cities. —If the history of cities and of their 


(23) Kedesh, Nu. xxxiv. 4. Hazor, prob. should|y; 


the cities 
of Judah 


a 28a. xxiii. 20. 


b Home of Judas, 
Mat. x. 4. 


c1Chr.iv. 28; Ne. 
- 0. 


“T bless God for 
cities. Cities have 
been as lamps of 
life along the 
pathway of 
humanity and 
religion. Within 
them science has 
given birth to her 
noblest discover— 
ies. Behind their 
walls freedom has 


fought her noblest 
battles. They have 
stood on _ the 
surface of the 
earth like great 
breakwaters, roll- 
ing back or turning 
aside the swelling 
tide of oppression. 
Cities, indeed, 
have been the 
cradles of human 
liberty. They 
have been’ the 
active centres of 
almost all Church 
and State reforma- 
tion.”— Guthrie. 


d@1 Chr. iv. 29. 


**Sozomen a) 
ears to be speak- 
ng of this place 
when he mentions 
a Bethel in the 
territory of Gaza, 
populous, and 
fam 
anc 


e 


ous for an 
ient and 
splendid temple.” 


—Spk. Com. 


‘Our large trading 
cities bear to me 
very nearly the 
aspect of monastic 
establishments, in 
which the roar of 
the mill-wheel and 
the crane take the 
place of other de- 
votional music, 
and in which the 
worship of mam- 
mon and Moloch 
is conducted with 
a tender reverence 
and an exact pro- 
priety; the mer- 
chant rising to his 
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mammon_  matins 
with the self- 
denial of an 
anchorite, and ex- 
piating the frivoli- 
ties into which he 
may be beguiled in 
the course of the 
day by late attend- 
ance at mammon 
vespers.’’—Ruskin. 


ats, xxi. 11. 

“There is such a 
difference between 
the pursuits. of 
men in great cities. 
that one part of 
the inhabitants 
lives to little other 
purpose than to 
wonder at the rest. 
Some have bopes 
and fears, and 
wishes and 
aversions, which 
never enter into 
the thoughts of 
others; and inquiry 
is laboriously 
exerted to gain 
that which those’ 
who possess it are 
ready to throw 
away —’— Johnson. 


the Jebusites 


*Gereral  Provi- 
dencé is the general 
provision made in 
the properties and 
laws of both 
matter and mind 
for the accomplish- 
ment of is 
designs Itregards 
both matter and 
mind; not only as 
real existences, 
but as possessing 
inherent properties 
and laws, which, 
however, are not 
self-existent and 
self-sufficient, but 
require the uphold- 
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influence on their respective territories be deducted from the history of 
humanity, the narrative remaining would be, as we suspect, of no very 
attractive description. In such case, the kind of picture which human 
society must everywhere have presented would be such as we see in the con- 
dition, from the earliest time, of the wandering hordes of Mongolians and 
Tartars, spread over the vast flats of Central Asia. In those regions scarcely 
anything has been ‘‘made” by man. But this most happy circumstance, as it 
seems to be accounted, this total absence of anything reminding you of human 
skill and industry, has never been found to realize our poetic ideas of pastoral 
beauty and innocence. It has called forth enough of the squalid and of the 
ferocious, but little of the refined, the powerful or the generous. If anything 
be certain, it would seem to be certain that man is constituted to realize his 
destiny from his association with man, more than from any contact with 
places. The great agency in calling forth his capabilities, whether for good 
or for evil, is that of his fellows. The picturesque, accordingly, may be with 
the country, but the intellectual speaking generally, must be with the town. 
— Rk. Vaughan. 


48—57. (48) mountains, highland district bet. Negeb and Jerusalem, having 
the wilderness on the KE. Jattir, xxi. 14. Probably the modern ‘“‘ Attir,” 10 
miles south of Hebron. (49) Kirjath-sannah, x. 38. (50) Anab, xi. 21. A 
town of the Anakim. Eshtemoh, xxi. 14. (52) Dumah,* now Daumeh near 
Hebron. (54) Kirjath-arba, xiv. 15. (55) Maon, 1 Sa. xxiii. 24. Carmel, 
as 1 Sa, xxv. 2; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. (56) Jezreel, not the famous town of Ahab, 
but as 1 Sa. xxv. 43. (57) Gibeah, name often repeated. 

The city in the early morning. — 


The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning. .. . 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill. 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep; 
The river glideth at its own sweet will. 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.— Wordsworth. 


58—63. (58) Beth-zur, 2 Chr. xi. 7; Ne. iii. 16. One of the strongest 
fortresses at one time in all Judza. Gedor, now Jedur, bet. Jerus. and Gaza. 
(60) Kirjath-baal, ix. 17. = Kirjath-jearim. (61) wilderness, extending 
from N. boundary of Judah along the shore of Dead Sea, to the Negeb, and 
bounded on W. by the highland district. Beth-arabah, vs.6. (62) En-gedi, 
1 Sa. xxiv. 29. (68) Jebusites, they were a strong mountain-tribe, and as 
long as the ‘‘ Upper City” remained in their hands they practically had pos- 
session of the whole. The children of Judah, asalso the children of Benjamin, 
took and burnt the ‘‘ Lower City,” but relinquished the attempt to capture 
the ‘“‘Upper City.” (See Judg. i. 8, 21). 

The Jebusites.— They were descended from Canaan the youngest son of Ham 
(Ge. x. 16), and are named last in the various catalogues, possibly because they 
were but a small clan, or occupied a circumscribed territory (Ge. xv. 21; Ex. 
iil. 8, 17). Their chief abodes were Jerusalem and the surrounding district, 
together with the mountain-country afterwards belonging to Judah ; where 
they were near neighbors to the Amorites and the Hittites. Although defeated, 
and their king slain (Jos. x. 1, 5, 26) and their city subsequently burnt by the 
tribe of Judah (Jud. i. 8) it was not entirely destroyed ; for we are told that 
the Benjamites to whom it was assigned (Jos. xviii. 28) could not clear it of its 
Jebusite occupants (Jud. i. 21, comp. with vs. 68 above), and it appears to have 
afterwards had an exclusively Jebusite population (Jud. xix. 10-12). Indeed 
it was not till the reign of David that these were altogether conquered and 
dispossessed of the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 6-8; 1 Ch. xi. 4-6), and even 


ing or sustaining 
ower of God.”— 
mney. 


still some of them remained (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18; 1 Ch. xxi. 15, 18, 28). Solo- 
mon made the remnant tributary (1 K. ix. 20), and some seem to have been 
recognisable after the captivity (Ezra ix. 1).— Ayre. 
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i—4. (1) Joseph,¢ includ. both Ephraim and half Manasseh. water ofjinheritance 
Jericho, the boundary ran to the ‘“ water of Jericho,” 7. ¢. to the one brookjof Joseph 
which is found in the neighborhood of Jericho. It rises at the fountain Ain) | 
es Sultan,” ® the waters of which were healed by Elisha and which flows into ot Jpeiphen 
the Jordan. throughout mount Beth-el, right upto. Beth-el, vii. 2. (2)jincludesa fruitful 
Luz, it seems impossible to determine exactly whether Bethel and Luz werejand pleasant 
the same town, Luz being the Canaanite and Bethel the Hebrew name, or|°°U"'ty-”—Lange. 
whether they were distinct places close to one another. Ge. xxviii. 19.!p 2 Ki. ii. 19. 
Archi, or of the Archite.: Ataroth, mod. Atara. (8) Beth-horon, x. 10 
Gezer, x. 33. c 2Sa. xv. 82. 

Providence rightly places us. — The fish of the sea might say, ‘‘ How could Ijgoq: iden 
display the wisdom of God if I could sing, or mount a es like a bird ;” buta ee a ba bie 
dolphin in a tree would be a very grotesque affair, and there would be no wis- ied of tapestry 
dom of God to admire in trouts singing in the groves ; but when the fish cuts| p°fore they are pub 
the wave with agile fin, all who have observed it say how wonderfully it is|head, there is a 
adapted to its habitat, how exactly its every bone is fitted for its mode of ee yonder is a 
life. Brother, it is just so with you. If you begin to say, ‘“‘I cannot glorify Perit eae 
God where I am, and as I am,” I answer, neither could you anywhere if not|When the whcle is 
where you are. Providence, which arranged your surroundings, appointed|complete it is uw 
them so that, all things being considered, you are in the position in which you Le le SLecimen 
can best display the wisdom and the grace of God. — Spurgeon. = 


5—10. (5) Note precedence of Ephraim. And the border, the borderjinheritance 
given is not traced out with the same completeness as that given above of the|of Ephraim 
tribe of Judah. No mention, it will be observed, is made of the northern 
boundary line of the tribes descended from Joseph, although the eastern and); q, x1iit. 90 
western boundaries are implied, viz. the Jordan and the Mediterranean. . the ‘ ata 
upper, it was near the one in vs. 3. (6) on the north side, northward. (7) 

Naarath, see 1 Chr. vii. 28; five miles from Jericho. (8) Tappuah, xii. 17 ;|¢ De. =x. 16. 

xvii. 7. pviver Kanah, the brook of reeds, mod. Nahr-el-Kassah, wh. flows 

into Medit. between Joppa and Cesarea. (9) separate, R. V., ‘‘together with|‘‘As a little poison 
the cities which were separated for the children of Ephraim in the midst of the/n Seen Be 
inheritance.” (10) drave not out, neglecting the Divine command.¢ pitta Kempe, 

Influence of companions. —It is said to be a property of the tree-frog thatisick of the plague 
it acquires the color of whatever it adheres to for a short time. Thus, when|may infect Batule 
found on growing corn, it is commonly of a dark green; if found on a white|o yen’ so the com. 
oak, it has the color peculiar to the tree. Just so it is with men: they gener-|pany of the wicked 


ally resemble those with whom they associate. — Bibl. Treas. infecteth the god- 
ly.’’ — Cawdray. 


CHAPTHR THE SHVENTEENTH. 
inheritance 


1—6. (1) Machir, Ge. 1. 28. The eldest son of the patriarch Manasseh, of Manasseh 
man of war, Nu. xxxii. 32, 83. (2) Abiezer, Nu. xxvi. 30. (3) Zelophehad,|4, .onters 
Nu. xxvi. 33. (4) commanded Moses, Nu. xxvii. 4, 8-11. (5) ten portions |o¢ Palo hehad 
male posterity branched into five families, the sixth son divided into fivel ise P ld 
daughters, who took a portion each. (6) land of Gilead, across the Jordan. choreneniy: Ses 

Reliance on Providence. —To make our reliance upon Providence both pious|st and anything, 
and rational, we should, in every great enterprise we take in hand, prepare all|that would be 
things with that care, diligence and activity, as if there were no such thing shea a ae he 
as Providence‘for us to depend upon; and again when we have done all this, |p-eatest thing man 
we should as wholly and humbly rely upon it as if we had made no prepara-|is capable of is 


* trust in God.’ — 
tions at all. —South. Geo Bocdonalt: 


7—18. (7) Asher, not the tribe so called, but a place somewhere towards|coast of 
the eastern end of the boundary line. En-tappuah, xvi. 8. (8) Tappuah|Manasseh 
was one of the single cities referred to, xvi. 8. (9) Kanah, xvi. 8. these ’ c 
eities, names have been in some way omitted, or lost. The single cities an ners 
of Ephraim were on the south side of the river; the territory on the N. Denice uts an 
side was wholly given to Manasseh. (10) met together, or “struck upon ”/end to the idea of 
Asher in the north and on Issachar in the east. Thus the two tribes were|Chance or, mere 


bounded on the east by Issachar; on the north by Asher; on the west by the ant Ged ‘Sean 
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JOSHUA. Chap. xviii. 1—7 


B. C. 1444. 


His works from 
the beginning of 
the world.” 


a‘“The_ northern 
border is only in- 
dicated in general 
terms, perhaps 
because the Israel- 
ites were not yet 
completely 
masters of this 
partof the coun- 
try, so had not 
precisely deter- 
rmoined it.”—Spk 
Com. 


the children 
of Joseph 
claim more 
than their 
portion 


dD For spirit of this 
tribe of Josephsee 
Jw) vill; Us xit. 15 
2 Sa xix. 41; 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 9. 
“The whole course 
and series of Divine 
providence to- 
wards the saints 
is like a music 
book, in every leaf 
whereof there is 
a@ song ready 
pricked for them 
to learn and sing 
to the praise of 
their God; no 
assage of their 
ife of which they 
can say, ‘In this I 
received no mercy 
for which I should 
bless God.’ ’’— 
Gurnall. 


“*WhatI do thou 
knowest not now, 
but thou — shalt 
know hereafter,’ 
is the unvaried 
language of God in 
His providence. 
He will have credit 
atevery step. He 
will not assign 
reasons, because 
He will exercise 
faith ©’ — Cecil. 


tabernacle set 
up in Shiloh 


rest of land 
described 
and divided 


c ‘It was twenty 
or twenty-five 
miles N. of Jerus., 
twelve miles N. of 
Bethel, ten S 
of Shechem, and 
embosomed in a 
rugged and roman- 
tic glen.’’— Jamie- 
son. 

d1Sa. iv. 1-11; see 
also De. xii. 5. 


pea; and on the south by Benjamin and Dan.* (11) Beth-shean, 1 Sa. 
xxxi. 10. See a picture of it in Thomson’s ‘‘Land and the Book,” p, 454, 
Ibleam, Ju. i. 27. Dor, xi. 2. Taanach .. Megiddo, xii- 21. (12) could 
not, indic. failing faith. (13) tribute, such subjection involved future perils. 

Enemies left undisturbed.— I had moved into a new house ; and, in looking 
over it I noticed a very clean-looking cask, headed up at both ends. I debated 
within myself whetber I should have it taken out of the cellar, and opened, 
but concluded to leave it undisturbed, as it would be quite a piece of work to 
get it upstairs. For two or three years the innocent looking cask stood 
quietly in my cellar; then most unaccountably moths began to fill the house. 
They increased rapidly and threatened to ruin everything I had, I suspected 
carpets, and had them cleaned. I suspected my furniture, and had it newly 
upholstered. At last the thought of the cask flashed upon me. It was 
brought up, its head was knocked in, and thousands of moths poured out. 
Now, I believe that in the same way, some innocent Jooking habit or indul- 
gence, lies at the root of most of the failure in this higher life.— Secret of a 
Happy Life. 


14—18. (14) ehildren of Joseph, the descendants of Joseph, 7. e. the 
patriarchs of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. They expected two full 
lots. (15) If.. great, thereis kind of delicate irony in Joshua’s reply. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is true that thou art a numerous people, and hast great strength, and oughtest 
to have more than one share. But if thou wouldst have it, procure it for thy- 
self! Rely on thine own power and resources!” wood country, they 
might clear it for occupation: prob. the range between Gilboa and Carmel. 
Perizzites, Ge. xiii. 7. giants, Ge. xiv. 5. (16) chariots of iron, like those 
of Egypt, Ex. xiv. 7. (17) not have one lot, bec. by driving out the 
Canaanites they might double it. (18) The limit of their lot is made to depend 
on their own prowess. 

Greed and grumbling.—I. A little heart sometimes spoils great powers. II. 
True kindness often declines to do for men what they can do for themselves. 
III. Greatness should dwell upon its duties rather than upon its claims.—R. 
Glover. 

Chariots of iron.— The warriors of primitive times were carried to the field 
in chariots, drawn for the most part by two horses. The custom of riding 
and fighting upon horses was not introduced into Greece and the regions of 
Asia bordering on the Hellespont till some time after the Trojan war; for 
Homer, whose authority in such cases is indisputable, always conducts his 
heroes to battle in chariots, never on horseback. In what age the chariot was 
first used in battle cannot now be ascertained; but by the help of the 
sacred volume, we can trace the practice to a very remote antiquity, for the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan appear, from the number of armed chariots 


which they possessed, when Joshuainvaded their country, to have been trained 
to that mode of warfare long before. ‘‘ And the children of Joseph said, the 
hill is not enough for us; and all the Canaanites that dwell in the land of the 
valley have chariots of iron, both they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, 
and they who are of the valley of Jezreel.” This by no means intimates that 
the chariots were made of iron, but only that they were armed with it. They 


had a kind of scythe, of about two cubits long, fastened to long axle-trees on 
both wheels ; these being swiftly driven through a body of men made great 
slaughter, mowing them down like grass or corn. — Paxton. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—7. (1) Shiloh, Ju. xxi. 19, mod. Seilun ;° tabernacle remained there some 
300 years. ‘‘It was a central point for all Israel, equidistant from north and 
south, easily accessible to the trans-Jordanic tribes, and in the heart of that 
hill country which Joshua first subdued, and which remained, to the end of 
Israel’s history, the district least exposed to the attacks of Canaanitish or 
foreign invaders.” — Tristram’s Land of Israel. (2) remained, after arrange- 
ment for two and one-half tribes E. of Jordan, and for other two and one-half 
as ch. xv.-xvii. (8) slack, partial possession was followed by indifference, 
partly due to settlement of other tribes in their territories. These seven tribes 


appear to have been backward and indolent not only in conquering the land 


Chap. xviii. 8—15, JOSHUA. 
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still unsubdued, but even in sharing it out amongst them. (4) each tribe, of 
the seven mentioned. describe it, numbering the cities and general features 
so that it might be fairly allotted. (5) in their coast, within their territories. 
(6) +i elgie - - parts, they were to suggest the tribal divisions. (7) no part, 
xiii. 14. 

Sloth and lukewarmness reproved (vs. 3).—I. The force of the reproof as 
applied to the Israelites. They were reproved for —1. Indolence; 2. Undue 
satisfaction they took in their present comforts; 3. The light thoughts which 
they entertained of their promised inheritance. II. The justice of it as 
applied to ourselves Consider how slack we are in—1. Reading the Scrip- 
tures ; 2. Prayer; 3. The mortification of sin; 4. Pressing forward for the 
prize of our high calling. III. The considerations which are proper to stir us 
up to diligence. — Simeon. 

The true value of possession. — One’s own — what a charm there is in the 
words! how long it takes boy and man to find out their worth! how fast 
most of us hold on to them! faster and more jealously the nearer we.are to 
the general home, into which we can take nothing, but must go naked as 
we came into the world. When shall we learn that he who multiplieth pos- 
sessions multiplieth troubles, and that the one single use of things which we 
call our own, is that they may be his who hath need of them. — Hughes. 


8—10. (8) charged them, gave instructions. (9) in a book,* making an 
exact inventory. (10) Joshua east lots, after their return the Hebrew 
leader proceeded to a formal apportionment of the land by the sacred lot. 
This mode of assignment, it has been remarked, ‘‘ places the conquest of 
Palestine, even in that remote and barbarous age, in a favorable contrast with 
the arbitrary caprice, by which the lands of England were granted away to 
the Norman chiefs.” — Stanley’s Lectures. before the Lord, prob. at door of 
tabernacle. 

Providence towards the church. —It is not the nations, but the church, that 
God has cherished as the apple of His eye. The three great nationalities, 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman, that stood together over the cradle of our reli- 
gion, perished not till they had ceased to be of service to Christ. Charle- 
magne, Charles V., Cromwell, and Napoleon were all soldiers of the church, 
whether conscious of it or not; whether willingly or not. Here we find a key 
of the history of other ages and nations; a thread that will lead us out of 
every labyrinth of the present and the future. Towards Calvary, for thou- 
sands of years, all the lines of history converged. And now for other thou- 
sands of years, to the end of time, from Calvary will the lines diverge, ‘ till 
the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord, and He 
shall reign for ever and ever.” — Hitchcock. 


11—15. (11) between, etc.,’ De. xxxiii. 12. Their boundaries lay between 
the sons of Judah on the south and the sons of Joseph on the north. (12) 
Comp. xvi. 1-8, wh. gives border of Ephraim. Beth-aven, vii. 2. (13) 
Luz, Ge. xxviii. 19. descended, we understand the appropriateness of this 
word when we remember that Bethel lay 3,000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Ataroth-adar, as in xvi. 2; not as in xvi. 7. (14) 
eompassed, etc., or turned on the west side, southwards, the boundary line 
of Benj., at the lower Beth-horon, bends southwardly toward Kirjath-baal,° 
(15) Nephtoah, Ain Lifta, xv. 9. 

The mystery of Providence. —I looked upon the wrong or back side of a piece 
of arras (or tapestry): it seemed to me as a continued nonsense. There was 
neither head nor foot therein, confusion itself had as much method in it— 
a company of thrums and threads, with many pieces and patches of several 
sorts, sizes, and colors; all which signified nothing to my understanding. 
But then, looking on the reverse, or right side thereof, all put together did 
spell excellent proportions, and figures of men and cities; so that, indeed, it 
was a history not written with a pen but wrought with a needle. If men look 
upon some of God’s providential dealings with a mere eye of reason, they 
will hardly find any sense therein, such their muddle and disorder. But 
alas! the wrong side is objected to our eyes, while the right side is presented 
to the high God of heaven, who knoweth that an admirable order doth result 
out of this confusion ; and what is presented to Him at present may, here- 
after, be so showed to us as toconvince our judgments in the truth thereof .”-- 


T. Fuller. 


B, co, 1444. 
“The path of all 
excellence lies in 
the following of 
advancing ideas, 
which rise as we 
approach them, 
and which are per- 
petually calling us 

rom loftier 
heights.” -- S. S. 
Harris. 


‘““Wertward the 
course of empire 
takes its way.”— 


Bishop Berkeley. 


lots cast for 
land 


a@ ‘*No light task to 
undertake. It 
required learning 
and intelligence, 
which they or 
their instructors, 
brought with them 
out of Egypt. 
Josephus says the 
survey was 
‘performed by men 
expert in geome- 
try .".— Jamieson, 


inheritance 
of Benjamin 


6“ Territory of 
Benj. was in gen- 
eral mountainous, 
in part very desert, 
but in part also as 
in neighborhood 
of Jericho and 
Jerusalem, a well- 
cultivated, fruit- 
ful land.”—Lange. 


c Jos. ix. 17. 


‘*Give me the eye 
which can_ see 
God in all; the 
hand which can 
serve Him with all; 
and the heart 
which can bless 
Him for bad 
Secker. 


600 JOSHUA. Chap. xix. 1—16. 


B. c. 1444. 16—20. (16) Jebusi, = Jerusalem. En-rogel, xv.7. (17) Comp. xv. 5-9. 
oe (18) Arabah, or the plain. (19) Beth-hoglah, xv. 6. (20) Jordan, this river 
is the general boundary on the E. 
“‘Forbear, fond! Wisdom of Providence.— All the events of life are precious to one that has 
eer t fs % tthis simple connection with Christ of faith and love. No wind can blow 
sna oe Caist.| Wrong, no event be mistimed, no result disastrous. If God but cares for our 
though ' myste-|inward and eternal life, if by all the experiences of this life He is reducing it 
_Tious, leads us onland preparing for its disclosure, nothing can befall us but prosperity. Every 
aed ring througdlsorrow shall be but the setting of some luminous jewel of joy. Our very 
ys unmarked. A z : 

from guilt to|mourning shall be but the enamel around the diamond ; our very hardships 
unishinent.” —|but the metallic rim that holds the opal, glancing with strange interior fires. 

uryiice. — Beecher. 


cities of -21—28. (21) valley of Keziz, or Emek Keziz ; there is a Wady-el-Keziz a 
Benjamin little distance E. of Jerusalem. (22) Zemaraim, or two wooded hills, mod. 
God does nothing/Sumrah, see Ge. x. 18. (23) Avim, poss. same as A7. Ophrah, 1 Sa. xiii. 17; 
hastily. He allows|not same asin Ju. vi. 11. (24) Sitesnot known. (25) Gibeon, ix. 3. Ramah, 
pa 4 ae eee not the Ramah of Samuel or Ramathaim. It was the place where Jeremiah 
the moon to wax|was set free (Jer. xxx. 15). Beeroth, ix. 17. It was in alliance with Gibeon. 
and wane. Our|.23) Mizpeh, a name applied to different places; this the one mentioned | Sa. 
pA ah ak ao vii. 5-16. (28) Zelah, 2Sa. xxi. 14. Gibeah, Ju. xix. 14. Kath not the 
dase is with the|town of this name in territory of Judah. inheritance .. Benjamin, a 
Lordas athousand|situation highly favorable. It formed almost a parallelogram, of about 26 
AOL eo d almiles in length by 12 in breadth. 

gueday “|_| Ramah.—The oriental geographers speak of Ramah as the metropolis of 
“Melancthon,when| Palestine ; and every appearance of its ruins even now confirms the opinion of 
he used sometimes|its having been once a considerable city. Its situation, as lying immediately 
tobe anxious andlin the high road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, made it necessarily a place of great 
ee day nie resort ; and from the fruitfulness of the country around it, it must have been 
fears by saying,/equally important as a military station or a depot for supplies, and as a maga- 
‘Let Philip ceas?|zine for the collection of such articles of commerce as were exported from the 
bei ll cad Sa coast. The inhabitants are estimated at little more than five thousand per- 
If God has alS°?S,, of whom about one-third are Christians of the Greek and Catholic com- 
gracious end injmunion, and the remaining two-thirds Mohammedans, chiefly Arabs; the men 
view, He neverlof power and the military being Turks, and no Jews residing there. The 
abies! REE: to principal occupation of the people is husbandry, for which the surrounding 
Bahn sae ee : country is highly favorable, and the staple commodites produced by them are 
poor village on alCorn, Olives, oil, and cotton, with some soap and coarse cloth made in the 


ill six miles north|town. — Thomson. 
of Jerusalem; it is 


called er-Ram. 

CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
inheritance 1i—9. (1) within the inheritance, etc., it was taken out of a portion of 
of Simeon Judah. Judah discovered that the tract allotted to him was too large and too 


ar le Wathine ete much exposed to marauders on the west and south even for his great powers. 
the reason whereof|(2-7) Comp. xv. 26-32, 42. (2) and Sheba, R. V., ‘‘or Sheba.” (8) Baalath- 
see vs 9, and/{beer, the Bealoth of xv. 24. (9) too much, prob. in proportion to that wh. 
Judah yielded, as/could be given to other tribes. 


ne, ewe Man and God’s Providence.— There is a striking passage in which a great 
Trapp. philosopher, the famous eee Berkeley, describes the thought which 
occurred to him of the inscrutable schemes of Providence, as he saw in St. 


Bie Rappinons Paul’s Cathedral a fly moving on one of the pillars. He says: ‘‘It requires 


prosperity, an d|some comprehension in thé eye of an intelligent spectator to take in at one view 
peace, then prog-ithe various parts of the building in order to observe their symmetry and 
os eas design. But to the fly, whose prospect was confined to a little part of one of 
in both of these,|the stones of a single pillar, the joint beauty of the whole or the distant use 
for to whateverjof its parts was inconspicuous. To that limited view, the small irregularities 
erat the perfec-lon the surface of the hewn stone seemed to be so many deformed rocks and 
on of anything ss i : A : : 
brings us, progress|Precipices.” That fly on the pillar of which the philosopher spoke, is the 
is always an ap-|likeness of each human being as he creeps along the vast pillars which sup- 
proach towardsit.”|nort the universe.— Dean Stanley. 
— Epictetus. 
inheritance _ 10—16. (10) Sarid, though important as starting the boundary, this place 
of Zebulun is not identified. Believed to be in the plain of Esdraelon. (11) sea, of 
Galilee, border of Zebulun nowhere touched the Med. Jokneam, xii. 22. 


Chap. xix. 17—39. JOSHUA, 


Sd Chisloth-tabor, flanks of Tabor, vs, 18, (13) Gittah-hepher, or Gath- 
her, 2 Ki. xiv. 25. From Japhia the border ran still in an easterly direc- 
tion, ‘‘ toward the rising of the sun,” ‘‘to Gittah-hepher, to Ittah-kazin, and 
went out unto Rimmon, which stretches to Neah.” (14) ‘‘Makes a turn 
round Neah towards the N.” Jiphthah-el, mod. Jefat, Rom. Jotapata. 
15) Beth-lehem, mod. village, Beit-lahin. Not to be confounded with Beth- 
ehem-Ephratah in Judah. 12 cities, names are not all given here. 
Providence in our life. — 

Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, — 

It is the very place God meant for thee; 

And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 

Do not for this give room for discontent ; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 

In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 

From outward hindrance or impediment. 

For presently this hindrance thou shalt find, 

That without which all goodness were a task 

So slight that virtue never could grow strong ; 

And wouldst thou do one duty to his mind, 

The Imposer’s — over-burdened thou shalt ask, 

And own thy need of grace to help, ere long.— Trench. 


17—23. (17 Issachar, territory is marked by prev. allotments to Zebulun 
and Manasseh. (18) Jezreel,* xvii. 16. Observe in this ‘verse that the 
description of the boundaries of this tribe, though begun, is not continued. 
Instead, the names of the cities are given, which were included in it. 
Shunem,?’ 1 Sa. xxviii. 4. (20) Kishion, xxi. 28. (21) Remeth, see Jarmuth 
of xxi. 29. En-gannim, xxi. 29, mod. Jenin. (22) Tabor, poss. not the 
mountain, but a town of this name, 1 Chr. vi. 77. Beth-shemesh, not the 
same as the town mentioned in xv. 10, or xix. 38. 

The Christian’s inheritance.— Poor Christians, what though you have little 
in hand, yet you have much in hope; though you have little in possession, yet 
you have much in reversion. He that hath but little in present possession, 
yet if he hath a fair estate in reversion, he comforts himself, and solaces his 
spirit in the thoughts of it, that there will come a day when he shall live like 
aman, when he shall live bravely and sweetly, and this makes him sing care 
and sorrow away. Poor Christian, do you do so! You havea fine, a fair 
estate in reversion, though you have but little in possession; therefore, bear 
up bravely and live comfortably.— T. Brookes. 


24—31. (24) Asher, whose W. border was Medit. sea. (25) Helkath, xxi. 
81. (26) Misheal, xxi. 30. Carmel, xii. 22. Shihor-libnath, black or 
muddy river, prob. Nahr Belka, 8 miles below Dor. (27) Cabul, 4 to 5 miles 
W. of Jotapata ; 10 miles S. E. of Acre. (28) great Zidon, in Phoenicia, It 
is to be noted that both the fortified city of Tyre and great Zidon were included 
in Asher’s inheritance, but no effort was made by the Israelites to obtain pos- 
session of these Phoenician cities. (29) Ramah, 12 miles S. E. of Tyre. 
Aehzib, mod. 7b, 8 or 9 miles N. of Acre. (30) Aphek, xiii. 4. 

Views of Providence.— Our views of Providence are now partial and super- 
ficial. We judge too much by the appearance and present effect of things ; 
but in the future life we shall enjoy aclearer understanding of them, and see 
more into tne reasons and connections of them. Weare now something like 
a person who should pass judgment upon the interior of a watch, when he 
had never seen one, nor had any perfect instructions in it; then, we shall 
be like the same person, having the interior exposed to his view and fully 
explained in all its parts and relations by one who is intimately conversant 
with the whole. Now we see Providence as men see a magnificent stained 

lass window of a church from the churchyard, then as one who gazes upon 
it from the interior of the building.—J. Bate. 


32—39. (33) Allon to Zaanannim, R.V., ‘‘from the oak in Zaanannim, 
and Adami-Nekeb.” Jordan, bet. seas of Gennesaret and Merom, and above 
Merom. (84) westward, from the Jordan on the east, the southern border 
of Naphtali turned westward to Aznoth-tabor, not identified, but probably a 


vs. 16. Gitta- 
hepher, Jonas the 
prophet’s birth- 
place (2 K. xiv. 25), 
and therefore the 
better thought of 
(Ps 
the 
the word means 
wine press of the 
well; it is now 
called el-Meshhad, 
a vill. two ms. E. 
of Seffirieh. 
vs. 14. Jiphthah-el,. 
wh. God opens. It 
is prob. that in 
this vall. stood 
Jotapater, so 
noted in the war 
Vespasian. 


inheritance of 
Issachar 


a‘ Jezreel and its: 
famous and fertile 
plain, was the 
choicest part of the: 
territory.’ — Spk. 
Com. 


Db 1-Ki. 1,333.2) Ki. 
iv. 8; Song, vi. 13. 


inheritance 
of Asher 


“A man on the 
summit of alofty 
mountain com- 
mandsa wider 
landscape,and sees 
things that on the 
plains below would 
have been quite | 
invisible. So many 
things unknown, 
incomprebensib le 
to us on the plains 
of earth, will be 
all visible on the 
mount of heaven.” 
— Guthrie. 


inheritance 
of Naphtali 
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—— 


B. c. 1444, 
“‘Itis good for us 
to have our well- 
meant views 
frequently per- 
plexed and over- 
turned, else we 
might grow head- 
strong and fancy 
ourselves wise 
enough to be the 
Lord’s privy coun- 
sellors; yea, able to 
out-counsel Him. 
We had rather sit 
with Jesus at the 
council board, than 
follow Him with a 
string on our nose, 
to turn us round, or 
turn us back, at 
His pleasure.” — 
Berri 


inheritance 
of Dan 


**You cannot pro- 
duce the great man 
before his time, 
and you cannot 
make him _ die 
before his time; 
you cannot dis- 
lace nor advance 
im, nor put him 
back; you cannot 
continue his exist- 
ence and replace 
him, for he existed 
only because he 
had his work to do; 
he existed no 
longer, because 
there is no longer 
anything for him 
todo; and to con- 
tinue him is to con- 
tinue a_ useless 
part.’’— Cousin. 


**Tamnot_ covet- 
ous for gold; but 
if it be a sin to 
covet honor, I am 
the most offending 
soul alive. 
Shakespeare. 


Israel gives 
oshua an 
inheritance 


a “Called also Tun- 
nath-heres (Jud. ii. 
9); that is, * the fig. 
of the sun,’ be 
cause, belike, the 
sun had been 
there worshiped; 
like another He 
liopolis. Here he 
built the city; he 
restored the old 
ruinous city, re- 
paired and beauti- 
fled it, that there 
he might end his 
his days.”’—Trapp. 


border town on the line which separated this tribe from Issachar, and 
‘¢struck,” or coinceded with, Zebulun on the south and Asher on the west. 
The site of Hukkok is unknown. Judah upon Jordan, the 80 cities, Havoth 
Jair, E. of Jordan, were reckoned to Judah (1 Chr. ii. 23). (85) fenced, note 
the expression and the number of them in this locality. ‘‘ It was no doubt 
good policy to protect the northern frontier by a belt of fortresses, as the south 
was protected by the fenced cities of Judah.” — Spk. Com. (86) Hazor, xi. 1. 
‘‘The position,” says Capt. Wilson, ‘‘is one of great strength and overhangs 
the lake.” (88) Migdal-el, poss. Magdala of Matt. xv. 39. atin 

Setyed Yehtda.— Who was this Lord Yehfida and what place is this? It 
marks some very ancient site; and I believe it is that ‘‘Judah on J ordan, 
toward the sun-rising,” which Joshua mentions as the extreme N. E. point in 
the boundary of Naphtali. If this identification be correct, it solves one of the 
greatest geographical puzzles of the Bible. It always seemed to me impossible 
that the border of Naphtali could touch that of Judah anywhere, certainly not 
‘‘upon Jordan toward the sun-rising.” But here we have an important 
ancient site, called Judah, on this most eastern branch of the Jordan, ata 
point which must have marked the utmost border of the tribe eastward, if we 
admit that it came up to it, andI see no valid objection against this admis- 
sion. — Thompson. 


40—48. (40) Dan, situate bet. allotment of Benjamin and Medit. sea, with 
Judah on S, and Ephraim N. Comp. borders of these tribes, xv. (42) Shaal- 
abbin, ‘‘the place of foxes;” comp. the story of Samson. Judg. xv. 4. 
Shaalbim, 1 Ki. iv. 9. Ajalon, x. 12. (43) Ekron, xiii. 8. (44) Eltekeh, 
etc., Levitical cities, as xxi. 23. Baalath, as xv. 11. (46) border before 
Japho, the whole district extended to the suburbs opposite to Japho or Joppa. 
(47) went out, or was extended; for the reason see Ju. i. 34, 35. “Squeezed 
into the narrow strip between the mountains and the sea, its energies were 
great beyond its numbers.” —Stanley. Leshem, Laish, N. of territory of 
Naphtali, Ju. xviii. 7. 

True great men. — The great men of the earth are the shadowy men, who, 
having lived and died, now live again and forever through their undying 
thoughts. Thus living, though their footfalls are heard no more, their voices 
are louder than the thunder, and unceasing as the flow of tides or air... Moses 
was not half living wheh he was alive. His real life has been since he died. 
The prophets seemed almost useless in their time. They did little for them- 
selves or for the church of that day ; but when you look at the life they have 
lived since, you shall find they have been God’s pilots, guiding the church 
through all peril. From their black bosoms they sent forth the blast of His 
lightning and the roar of His thunder; and to-day, if the church needs 
rebuke and denunciation, it is they who must hurl it. I could have killed old 
Jeremiah, if I could have got at his ribs; but I should like to see the archer 
that could hit him now. Martin Luther was mighty when he lived ; but the 
shadowy Luther is mightier than a regiment of flesbhly Luthers. When he 
was on earth, he in some sense asked the Pope leave to be, and the emperor 
and the elector leave to be ; he asked the stream and the wheat to give him sus- 
tenance for a day ; but now that his body is dead — now that that rubbish is 
out of the way — he asks no leave of Pope, or elector, or emperor, but is the 
ponte of thought, and the noblest defender of the faith to the end of time. 
—Beecher. 


49—51. (49) to Joshua, after all the tribes had been provided for, a mod- 
est inheritance was assigned to their noble-hearted leader, who with unselfish 
generosity was contented with far less than many others would have claimed 
under similar circumstances. (50) Timnath-serah,: comp. xiv. 6. 9; and Ja. 
iil. 9; the name means the portion that remains. ‘‘Of all sites I have seen,” 
says Lieut. Conder, ‘‘ none is so striking as that of Joshua’s home, surrounded 
as it is with deep valleys and wild, rugged hills.” (15) Comp. Nu. xxxiv. 17. 

The inheritance of Joshua (vs. 50).— We have the greatest of all Joshua’s 
conquests described in this verse: ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city.” Many a city —of prodigious strength and renown — had 
he taken in his time. This little city, which he received as a gift, was more 
glorious to him than them all. We shall see this, if we consider—l. His 
lofty position. In some points he was greater than Moses. And yet look at 
the time when he received his inheritance. The first in station, he was last 


a en 
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in time! II. His advanced age. Older by twenty years than all save Caleb, 
and yet content to wait till the last. And then his choice falls on a little city 
without note. III. His great services to Israel. When William conquered 
England, he considered the whole land to be his. The whole of Canaan 
=e to Joshua by a much better right ; yet he appropriated none to him- 
self. 

The perseverance of great men.— It is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man himself. Indeed, it is pro- 
verbial that the bad workman never yet had a good tool. Some one asked 
Opie by what wonderful process he mixed his colors. ‘I mix them with my 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the same with every workman who would 
excel. A pan of water and two thermometers were the tools by which Dr. 
Black discovered latent heat ; and a prism, a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard 
enabled Newton to unfold the composition of light and the origin of color. 
An eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested 
to be shown over his laboratories, in which science had been enriched by so 
many important discoveries; when the doctor took him into a little study, 
and, pointing to an old teatray on the table, containing a few watch-glasses, 
test-papers, a small balance, and a blow pipe, said, “ There is all the laboratory 
I have.” <A burnt stick and a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas; and Benjamin West made his first brushes out of the cat’s tail. 
Watt made his first model of the condensing steam engine out of an anato- 
mist’s old syringe ; whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated eclipses 
on his plough handle. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—6. (2) eities of refuge, Ex. xxi. 13; Nu. xxxv. 6-28. (8) unawares, 
De. iv. 42. Indicates the tone of Jewish law, thus disting. bet. accidental and 
wilful homicide. Im contradistinction to the customs of the Greeks and 
Romans and éven of the Middle Ages, which made places of sanctuary avail- 
able to criminals of every kind, the Jewish lawgiver reserved them for unin- 
tentional acts of murder, and for thesealone. avenger of blood, the nearest 
surviving relative.* He was called the ‘‘Goel” and inherited the property of 
the deceased. (4) declare his cause, make testimony that this deed was 
done unwittingly. This sufficed to secure admission. (5) pursue after him, 
even to the city, claiming that he should be delivered up to death. (6) stand 
. - judgment, ‘before the local court,” submitting to a trial in wh. both 
accusation and defense might be heard. death of high priest, Nu. xxxv. 25. 

Cities of refuge.—(A Sunday-school address). Explain purpose for wh. 
appointed; distinction between deliberate and unpremeditated murder ; 


B.C. 1444, 
A man’s genius 
is always, in the 
beginning of life, 
as much unknown 
to himself as to 


se 


others, and it is. 
only after frequent. 
trials, attended 
with success, that. 
he dares think 
himself equal to 
the undertakings 
in which those who 
have succeeded 
have fixed the 
admiration af 
mankind.”’— Hume. 


Conscious growth 
is better than 
angelic flattery. 
A little boy said to 
me once, ‘‘I try 
to be good, and [ 
know I try.” So 
may you always 
say, ‘‘I Ary to 
advance, and I 
know I move.” 


cities of 
refuge 


a ‘‘We find ven- 
geance for blood, 
not only among 
the Hebrews, Ar- 
abs, Persians, but. 
also. among the 
Greeks, with the 
Germanic and 
Slavic peoples, in 
the infancy of 
their development, 
as NOW among sav- 
age nations.’’ — 
Lange. 


“Be assured those: 
will be thy worst. 


uncivilized nations have idea of blood revenge, nearest relative being the 
avenger of blood. These cities of Judea were conveniently situated, could be 
reached in half a day from any part of land. On hills, in full view, with good 
roads to them, and sign-posts to point the way. Fr. this ill. Christ, the Great 
Refuge. 1. As sinners we want a refuge; 2. God has Himself provided one 
for us; 3. God makes the way to His refuge plain; God expects us to flee 
towards His refuge. Hymn— ‘“‘ Jesus, refuge of my soul.” — Hive. 


7—9. (7) Kedesh, Jos. xii. 22. Shechem, Ge. xii. 6. Kirjath-arba, Ge. 
xxiii. 2. (8) assigned, had previously assigned, De. iv. 43; refer to this pas- 
sage also for Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan. The cities selected were three on 
either side of the Jordan, almost equally remote from each other. 
only to look at the map to see how wisely these spots were marked out, so as 
to make a “ city of refuge” easy of access from all parts of the land. — Camb. 
Bib. (9) not die, etc., the avenger otherwise being at liberty to kill him 
wherever he might be found. 

The sacredness of human life. —God’s care for human life, which —1. Is 
fashioned in the likeness of God; 2. Is capable of vast progress ; 3. Has on 
earth only its beginning; 4. The taking of it involves much suffering. II. 
God’s mercy for him who might slay his fellow unintentionally. 
purpose that even the murderer should have a hearing. The delay would — 


It requires), 


III. God’s|* 


enemies, not to 
whom thou hast 
done evil, but who. 
have done evil to 


thee; and those 
will be thy best 
friends, vot to 
whom thou hast. 
done good, but. 
who have done 
good to thee.” — 
Lavater. 

situation 

‘Make no ene=- 


mies; he is insig- 
nificant indeed, 
who can do thee 
no harm,’’— Col- 
ton, 


“A Christian 
should not discover 
hat he has ene- 
mies by any other 
way than by doing 
more good to 


1. Afford the murderer time for repentance ; 2. Tend to exercise a salutary 
influence on the avenger ; 3. Beneficial to all the nation. TV. God’s command 
that the wilful murderer should be put to death. — Marchant. 


hem than to 
others.”—Bp. 
Wilson. 


JOSHUA. Chap. xxi. 1—12. 


“+Everybody has 
enemies. ‘lo have 
an enemy is quite 
another thing. 
One wust be some- 
body in order to 
have an enemy. 
One must be a 
force before he 
can be resisted by 
another force.’? — 
Mdme. Swetchine. 


“The best sort of 
revenge is not to 
be like him who 
did the injury.’'— 
Antonius. 


cities of the 
Levites 


summary 


aNu. iii. 32; xx. 
28; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 
18-23; Jos. xiv. 1; 
xxiv. 33 


b du. xxi. 12. 


c Lat. suburbium, 
fr. sub, under and 
urba, a city. 


ad Nu. xviii. 1, 2, 7. 


e‘‘It appears that 
the two surviving 
sons of Aaron, 
Eleazar and Itha- 
mar, had together 
twenty-four sons, 
heads of priestly 
families.” 


f Ex. vi. 18; Nu. tii. 
19; xxvi. 57. 


g ‘‘ This was a pro- 
vision, the admir- 
able wisdom and 
propriety of which 
was fully mani- 
fested on the 
schism that took 
place in the reign 
of Rehoboam.” — 
Jamieson. 


The Spaniard and the Moor.— A Spanish cavalier having killed a Moorish 
gentleman at Grenada, in a duel, instantly fled. He was vigorously pursued, 
but availing himself of a sudden turn of the road, he leaped, unperceived, 
over a garden wall. The proprietor, who was also a Moor, happened to be 
walking in the garden, and the Spaniard fell upon his knees before him, 
acquainted him with his case, and in the most pathetic manner implored con- 
cealment. The Moor listened to him with compassion, and generously 
promised his assistance. He then locked him in a summer house, and left 
him, with an assurance that when night approached he would provide for his 
escape. A few hours afterwards, the dead body of his son was brought to him, 
and the description of the murderer exactly agreed with the appearance 
of the Spaniard whom he had then in custody. He concealed the horror 
which he felt; and, retiring to his chamber, remained there till midnight. 
Then going privately into the garden, he opened the door of the summer 
house, and thus accosted the cavalier : ‘‘ Christian! the youth whom you have 
murdered was my only son. Your crime merits the severest punishment. 
But I have solemnly pledged my word for your security : and I disdain to 
violate even a rash engagement with a cruel enemy.” He conducted the 
Spaniard to the stables, and furnished him with one of his swiftest mules. 
“Fly,” said he, ‘‘ whilst the darkness of night conceals you — your hands are 
polluted with blood ; but God is just and I humbly thank Him that my faith 
is unspotted, and that I have rejoined judgment unto Him.” —Preacher’s 
Lantern. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—8. (1) heads of the fathers, the most venerable men of the three 
Levitical families of Gershom, Kohath, and Merari. The prophecy which 
threatened (Gen. xlix. 7) to ‘‘ scatter them in Israel” was to be fulfilled for 
the benefit of the whole people. Instead of a portion for himself, Levi, as we 
have been repeatedly informed (ch. xiii. 33; xiv. 3; xviii. 7), was to have 
‘‘the Lord God of Israel for his inheritance.” Since, therefore their cities 
were to be assigned them within the limits of the other tribes, it was impos- 
sible to apportion them until the other tribes had been provided for.— Pul. 
Com. Eleazar,* closely associated with Joshua in his life work. (2) Shiloh, 
called ‘‘ the camp,” only designed to be temporary resting place for the ark. 
commanded, they reminded them of the command of Jehovah respecting 
themselves, which is found in Num. xxxv., and where directions had been 
given that 48 cities (Num. xxxv. 6, 7), with outlying suburbs of meadow 
land for the pasturage of their flocks and herds, should be assigned them. 
suburbs,’ portions of the country close round the cities. ‘‘ These were, how- 
ever, not fields for agriculture, but pastures for cattle.” (4) The priestly 
office ran in this line. thirteen cities, a large allotment.’ (5) the rest, 
etc., descendts. of Izhar, Hebron and Uzziel.‘ (6) Gershom, firstborn son of 
Levi. Ex. vi. 16. (7) These cities were mostly E. of Jordan. (8) Cities not 
taken by Jos., but given by the people. 

God's promises are sure.—In the West I met a man in the cars who was 
marking a lot of notes he had in his hand with the letters B., G., P., and so 
on; and I asked him what it was for. Hesaid some of them were bad, the 
parties were bankrupt, and he never expected to collect them. Some were 
good, though the men were slow to pay ; while some were only possibly good, 
and he marked them to calculate his chances. Now some people are just 
like this man, with God’s promises ; some they expect will be kept, and some 
they do not; some are barely possible. I advise you all to make all God's 
promises good ; for He keeps every promise He makes.— Dwight L. Moody. 


9—12. (9, 10) The situation of these cities should be observed ; they were all 
close round the spot in which the ark of God was permanently to rest. The 
list given divides itself into two parts: (a) The nine cities which the sons of 
Aaron received in the country of Simeon and Judah ; (b) the four cities which 
they received in the country of Benjamin. (11) Arba, Ge. xxiii. 2. (12) 
fields, etc., in this case limiting the suburbs so as not to interfere with Caleb's 
possession, Jos. xiv. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 56. ‘The Levites, probably, only received 
as many houses in the cities assigned them as their numerical strength 
required, and it was these which remained in their hands as an inalienable 
possession.” — Keil’s Com. 


Chap. xxi. 13—33. JOSHUA. 
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_ The Levites dispersed among the other tribes. —If the Levites had clustered 
like a swarm) of bees around the sacred establishment, loss would have been 
sustained alike by themselves and by the people. It was desirable that they 
should be dispersed over the whole country. The men that stood nearest to 
God, and who were a standing testimony to the superiority of the spiritual 
over the secular, who were Divine witnesses, indeed, to the higher part of 
man’s nature, as well as to God’s pre-eminent claims, must have failed egregi- 
ously of their mission had they been confined to a single city or to the territory 
of a single tribe. Jacob had foretold both of Simeon and Levi that they 
would he ‘‘ divided in Jacob and scattered in Israel.” In the case of Levi, the 
scattering was overruled for good. Designed to point God-wards and heaven- 
wards, the mission of Levi was to remind the people over the whole country 
that they were not mere earth-worms, created to grub and burrow in the 
ground, but beings with a nobler destiny, whose highest honor it was to be in 
communion with God. — Blaikie, 


13—19. (13)a . . refuge, cities of refuge were all Levitical cities. Libnah, 
Jos. x. 29. (14) Jattir, Jos. xv. 48. Eshtemoa, Jos. xv. 50. (15) Holon, 
Jos. xv. 51. Debir, or Kirjath-Sepher. Jos. x. 38; 39 ; xv. 15, 49. The four cities 
mentioned in vss. 14 and 15 were in the mountain district of Judah. (16) Ain, 
Jos. xv. 32. A Simeonite city. Juttah, Jos. xv. 55. Beth-shemesh, Jos. 
xv. 10. (17) Gibeon, Jos. ix. 3-27. Geba, or Gaba, Jos. xviii. 24. (18) 
Anathoth,? 1 Chr. vi. 60. Almon, Alemeth of 1 Chr. vi. 60. The cities men- 
tioned in vss. 17 and 18 were four priestly cities in the tribe of Benjamin. 
{19) priests, as disting. fr. Levites. 

The influence of religion. —Just as the sun gleams over the palace and into 
the cottage, flushing alike with its splendor the council chamber of the mon- 
arch and the kitchen of the peasant; as the all-pervasive light fills the vast 
dome of the sky and the tiny cup of the flower, so religion illumines at once 
the heaven of our hopes and the earth of our cares. Secularities become hal- 
lowed ; toil brightens with thesmile of God ; business becomes crystalline ; light 
from God comes through it to us, glances from us to go through it to God. — 
S. Coley. 


20—26. families of . . Kohath, 7. e. those who were not of the priestly 
order, received four cities in Ephraim, four in Dan, and two in western Manas- 
seh. (21) Shechem, Ge. xii. 6; xxxiii. 18-20. Gezer, Jos. x. 33; xii. 12; 
xvi. 3,10. (22) Kibzaim, poss. Jokneam of 1 Chr. vi. 68. Beth-horon, two 
places of the name, Jos. xvi. 3, 5. Perhaps both are included, asthey were in 
the same neighborhood. (23) Eltekeh, Gibbethon, Jos. xix. 44. (24) Aija- 
lon, Gath-rimmon, Jos. xix. 42, 45. (25) Tanach, Taanach, Jos. xii. 21. 
Gath-rimmon, perhaps repeated inadvertently from the preceding verse, 
instead of Bileam, 1 Chr. vi. 70. (26) remained, the number was seriously 
lessened after the revolt of Korah.? 

Religion the basis of society — We know, and what is better we feel, 
inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil society, and the source of all good 
and of all comfort. We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by 
constitution a religious animal; that atheism is against not only our reason, 
but our instincts, and that it cannot prevail long. But if in the moment of 
rest, and in a drunken delirium from the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic 
of hell, we should uncover our nakedness, by throwing off that Christian reli- 
gion, which has hitherto been our boast and comfort, and one great source of 
civilization among us, and among many other nations, we are apprehensive 
that some sincouth, pernicious, and degrading superstition might take place of 
it.— Burke. 


27—33. (27) unto the ehildren of Gershon, were assigned thirteen cities, 
two in eastern Manasseh, four in Issachar, four in Asher, and three in Naph- 
tali. Golan, De. iv. 48. Beeshterah, or Ashteroth, as 1 Chr. vi. 71. (28 
Kishon, Jos. xix. 20, Kedesh is substituted, 1 Chr. vi.?2. Dabareh, or Dabe- 
rath. (29) Jarmuth, not as Jos. x. 8-5, prob. Remeth, Jos. xix. 21, and 
Ramoth, 1 Chr. vi. 73. En-gannim, Jos. xix. 21. (80) Mishal, Jos. xix. 26. 
Abdon, prob. Hebron of Jos. xix. 28. (81) Helkath, Jos. xix. 25, Hukok, as 
1 Chr. vi. 75. Rehob, Jos. xix. 28, 30. (32) Kedesh in Galilee, Jos. xii. 22. 
Hammoth-dor, Jos. xix. 35. Kartan, prob. Rakkath of xix. 35, and Kirja- 
thaim of 1 Chr. vi. 76. 


— 


B.C. 1444, 
“When a manis 
told that the whole 
of religion is 
summed up inthe 
love of God and the 
love of man, he is 
ready to ery out 
like Charoba, in 
Gebir, at the first 
sight of the sea, 
‘Ts this the mighty 
ocean? Isthis all?’ 
Yes, all! but how 
small a part of it 
do your eyes sur- 
vey! Only trust 
yourself to it; 
launch out upon 
it ; sailabroad over 
it; you will find it 
has no end; it will 
carry you round 
the wor!]d.”— 
Hare. 


a1 Ki. ii. 26; Je.i. 
Ls xi, 215: 23:3: Ezr. 
ii. 23; Ne. vii. 27; 
Is. x. 30. 


A hidden light soon 
becomes dim, and 
if it be entirely 
covered up, will 
expire for want of 
air. So it is with 
hidden religion. It 
must go out. 
There cannot be a 
Christian whose 
light in some 
aspects does not 
shine. 


ob Nu. xvi. 


It has been said 
that men carry on 
a kind of coasting 
trade with religion. 
In the voyage of 
life they profess to 
be in search of 
heaven, but take 
care not to venture 
so far into their 
approximations to 
it as entirely to 
lose sight of the 
earth; and should 
their frail vessel be 
in danger of ship- 
wreck, they will 
gladly throw their 
darling vices over- 
board, as other 


mariners their 
treasurers, Only 
to fish them 


up again when the 
storm is over. 


“Too many of 
us are like the 
little girl, who, at 
the close of her 
evening prayer 
one day. said, 
‘‘Now, good-hye, 
God; good-bye, 
Jesus Christ ; i'm 
going to Boston 
to-morrow.’’ — C. 


D. Foss. 
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B. 0. 1444. 


“All who have 
been great and 


Artificial religion.— When Archdeacon Hare first visited Rome, some of his. 
Protestant friends, it is said, who knew his love of art and the personal sym- 
pathy which he had with the Eternal City, trembled for the effect it might. 
produce upon his mind. These fears were groundless. Rome was all, and 
more than all he had imagined. But the splendid vision left him a stronger 
Protestant than it found him. ‘‘ [saw the Pope,” heused tosay, ‘‘ apparently 


ood without|kneeling in prayer for mankind ; but the legs that kneeled were artificial: he 


bristianity would| was in his chair. 


have been greater 
and better with it> 


If there be among|they were.” 


the sons of men, a 
single exception to 
this maxim, the 
divine Socrates 


That sight was enough to counteract all the zsthetical 
impressions of the worship, if they had been a hundred times stronger than 
Thus it is with all mere ritualism and other formalism — the 
legs which kneel are artificial. 


34—42. (34) children of Merari, received twelve cities, four in Zebulun, 


may be allowed to|four in Reuben, four in Gad. Jokneam, as Jos. xii. 22. Kartah, poss. Kat- 


putinthe strongest/tath, Jos. xix. 15. 


claim. It was his 
high ambition to 
deserve, by deeds 
and not by creeds, 
an unrevealed 
heaven, and 
works, not by fait. 
to enter an _ un- 
promised land.’’— 
Colton. 


the promise 
fulfilled 


a Ge. xiii. 15; xv.18. 
xxvi. 3; xxvili. 3, 
419) Mx. GAT, 


b Jos. xi. 23; He. 
iv. 9, 10; De. vii. 
24; Ps. Ixxviii. 55. 


c Jos. xxiii. 14; Ps 
xvi. 5, 6. 


the tribes of 
Reuben 
dismissed 

d Jos i, 12-15. 


‘*H ow shall we 
rest in God? By 
giving ourselves 
wholly toHim. If 
you give yourself 
by halves you can- 
not find full rest. 
There will ever be 
a lurking ceases 
in that half which 
is withheld ” 

The nearer the 
soul is to God, the 
less its perturha- 
tions; as the point 
nearest the centre 
of a circle is 
Subject to the least 
motion.” 


the altar of 
witness 


(35) Dimnah, prob. Rimmon. Nahalal, village 4 miles 
from Nazareth, in plain of Esdraelon. (36) Bezer, De. iv. 43. Jahazah, 
Jos. xiii. 18. (87) Kedemoth and Mephaath, Jos. xiii. 18. (40-42) This. 
number of cities seems a large proportion, but the cities were scarcely more 
than villages in size. 

Proxy religion.— A certain man who would never go to church, when he 
heard the bell would say to his wife, ‘‘Go thou to church, and pray for thee 
and me.” One night, he dreamed that both he and his wife were dead, and 
they knocked together at heaven’s gateforentrance. St. Peter(by the legend) 
is the porter, and suffered the wife to enter in, but kept the husband out, 
answering him, ‘‘She is gone in both for herself and thee. As thy wife went 
to church for thee, so she must go to heaven for thee.” 


43—45. (48) all the land,* by the distribution of the land amongst the 
tribes, the promise which Joshua had received after the death of Moses (Josh. 
i. 2) had been fulfilled, as also that which centuries before He had made to 
Abraham, the ancestor of the Elect Nation (see Gen. xii. 7). (44) rest,’ from 
wandering rather than rest from toil. (45) all eame to pass,° no limitation 
on side of God’s provision, but some on the side of the people’s faith. 

Preciousness of the promises.— The promises of God are to the believer an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth. Happy is it for him if he knows how tosearch 
out their secret veins, and enrich himself with their hidden treasures. They 
are an armory, containing all manner of offensive and defensive weapons. 
Blessed is he who has Jearned to enter into the sacred arsenal, to put on the 
breastplate and the helmet, and to lay his hand to the spear and to the sword: 
There is a surgery in which the believer will find all manner of restoratives 
and blessed elixirs ; nor lacks there an ointment for every wound, a cordial 
for every faintness, a remedy for every disease. Blessed is he who is well 
skilled in heavenly pharmacy, and knoweth how to lay hold on the healing 
virtues of the promises of God.— Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—6. (1) Reubenites, efc., not the whole tribe, but the contingent of 
armed men who aided in the invasion.4 (2) kept, etc., Nu. xxxii. 20. (8) 
these many days, the time had prob. reached to seven years. (4) land of 
your possession, Nu. xxxii. 23; Jos. xiii. 8. (5) diligent heed, this counsel 
was necessary, bec. their separation would put them in peril of forgetting 
Jehovah. (6) blessed them, in the name of the Lord ; and thanking them 
for valuable and faithful service. 

Rest.— Rest is a sweet word to a weary soul; all seek it, none but believers 
find it. ‘‘ We which have believed, do enter into rest.” Not they shall, but 
they do enter into rest. There isa sweet calm upon the troubled soul after 
believing, an ease or rest of the mind, which is an unspeakable mercy to a 
poor weary soul. Christ is to it as the ark was to the dove, when she 
wandered over the watery world, and found not a place to rest the sole of her 
foot. Faith centres the unquiet spirit of man in Christ, brings it to repose 
itself and its burden on Him. It is the soul’s dropping anchor in a storm 
which stays and settles it.— Flavel. 


7—10. (7) Now to the one half, the repetition here of what has been 
already described (Josh. xvii. 5, etc.), may seem to us superfluous. But “ it 


nee ies 


Chap. xxii, r1—20, JOSHUA, 

agrees with the fulness, abundant in repetitions, of the ancient Hebrew style 
of narrative.”— Keil. ‘‘A modern author will refer his readers to what he 
has stated elsewhere. The Jewish historian scarcely ever quotes or reminds, 
but repeats so much as may be necessary to make his account of the trans- 
action in hand fully intelligible by itself.”—Spk. Com. (8) divide the spoil, 
Nu. xxxi, 25-29; 1 Sa. xxx. 24. (9) out of Shiloh, showing that they staid with 
Jos, tillafter the sanctuary was moved from Gilgal. Gilead, used generally for 
country E. of Jordan. (10) borders .. Canaan, much diff. of opinion as to wh. 
side of the river this altar was placed. a great altar, intended to be clearly 
visible from the opposite bank. 

Refraining from appearance of evil. — A Christian is called to refrain from 
some things which, though actually right, yet will not bear a good appear- 
ance to allmen. I once judged it my duty to refuse a considerable sum of 
money which I might lawfully and fairly have received, because I considered 
that ny account of the matter could not be stated to some, to whom a differ- 
ent representation would be made. A man who intends tostand immaculate, 
and, like Samuel, to come forward and say, ‘‘ Whose ox, or whose ass, have I 
taken?” must count the cost. I knew that my character to me was worth 
more than that sum of money. — Cecil. 


11—14. (11) heard, news of the steps taken by the trans—Jordanic tribes so 
suddenly and without any consultation, reached the ears of their brethren, 
and gave rise to ‘‘ great searchings of heart.” over against, efc., R. V., ‘‘in 
the forefront of the land of Canaan, in the region about Jordan, on the side 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel.” (12) whole congregation, more 
valiant to keep others free fr. idolatry than to keep themselves. gathered, 
etc., they had begun to disperse to their several districts ; this news created 
general excitement. (13) Phinehas, Ex. vi. 25; Nu. xxv. 7; xxxi. 6. (14) 
chief house, marg. house of the father.® 

Misunderstood deeds. —Thousands of noble acts have been and still are 
being misinterpreted. The world is full of monuments which have never been 
understood, and the very inscriptions on which have been perpetually misread. 
The motives of the human mind are often written in symbols as puzzling as 
the old cuneiform records, but the pedantry of the ignorant pronounces the 
vision to be quite ‘‘ plain upon the tables,” and forthwith the so-called readers 
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B. C. 1444, 


a Advocates of E. 
bank, Joseplius, 
Maurer, Bp. 
Wordsworth, 
Lanye, etc.; of 
W. bank, Spk. 
Com., ete. 


“An ingenious 

web of probabili- 
ties is the surest 
screen a wise man 
can place between 
himself and the 
truth.’ —G. Eliot. 


the deputation 
to Reuben 


b The qualities of 
the deputies 
evinced the deep 
solicitude that was 
felt on the occa- 
sion to maintain 
the purity of the 
Divine worship 
throughout Is- 
rael.”’ — Jamieson. 
“Never put much 
confidence in such 
as put no confi- 
dence in others. A 
man prone to sus- 
spect evilis mostly 
looking in his 
neighbor for what 
he sees in himself, 
As to the pure all 
things are pure, 


“run ” to make their report. Even when the Lord Himself is anointed, and 
is well-pleased with the spiritual beauty of the deed, some indignant mur- 
murer is pretty certain to be standing by, who, as though there could be no 
room for a second opinion, will unhesitatingly look upon the expended oint- 
ment and call it ‘‘this waste.” — Marchant. 


15—20. (15, 16) an altar, wh. they supposed was intended to be a place of 
sacrifice, but really was only designed for amemorial. (17) iniquity: of Peor, 
4. e. of Baal-Peor. He makes allusion to the apostasy in the staying of 
which he himself had borne so memorable a part, and many have suspected 
that there were still some amongst them who were hankering after the licen- 
tious orgies of Baal worship.? - We shall find Joshua himself alluding to the 
same propensity (Josh. xxiv. 14-23). (19) unclean, seemed so to them as 
separated by Jordan fr. thesanctuary. (20) Achan, ch. vii. In this case, too, 
indiv. sin brought terrible conseq. on the whole people. 

Misunderstanding among good people. — Consider the incident—I. In rela- 
tion to the trans-Jordanic tribes. 1. Weshould avoid the appearance of evil ; 
2. We must expect sometimes to be misunderstood ; 3. We may find a refuge 
from the inisunderstanding of men in the knowledge and sympathy of God. 
II. In relation to the ten tribes.- 1. Zeal for God’s honor is always commend- 
able. 2. We should be cautious in judging others adversely ; 3. First inquire, 
then act ; 4. Errors of judgment should be recognized frankly. — Adeney. 

Rebuking with authority. —When the late Rev. Mr. K was settled in 
his congregation of S , they could not furnish him with a manse, or even 
with lodgings. In these circumstances, a Captain P . in the neighbor- 
hood, though a stranger to religion, generously took him into his family. 
But our young clergyman soon found himself in very unpleasant circum- 
stances, owing to the captain’s practice of profane swearing. Satisfied of 


even soto the im- 
pure all things are 
impure.’ — Hare. 


the message 
delivered 
alt xxv. 4, 10 


d Jos. xxiv. 14-28. 


‘Many suppose 
those against 
whom they are 


prejudiced to be 
very unlovely, be- 
cause they have 
never come near 
enough to know 
them, William 
Jay tells that,walk- 
ing one day in an 
English fog, hesaw 
a huge and terrible 
monster approach- 
ing him Coming 
nearer, it was a 
gigantic and terri- 
ble man; nearer 
still, and it was his 
brother John. ’’— 


Broadus. 
“Surmise is the 
gossamer that 


malice blows on 
fair reputations ; 
the corroding dew 
that destroys the 


his duty, however, he determined to perform it at all hazards. Accordingly, 
one day at table, after a very liberal volley of oaths from the captain, he 
observed, calmly, ‘‘Captain, you have certainly on the present occasion 


choice blossom. 
Surmise is prinar- 
ily the squint of 
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B. ©. 1444. 
suspicion, and sus- 
pee is estab- 

ished before it is 
confirmed. — Zim- 
merman. 


Austin defines 
covetousness as a 
dishonest and in- 
satiable desire for 

iu, and in one of 

is epistles com- 
pares it to hell, 
which devours all 
and yet never hath 
enough, a bottom- 
less pit and endless 
misery. 


Reuben’s 
reply 

a Includes the 
three names of 
God, El, Elohim, 
and Jehovah. 

b ‘“‘There is no 


word of reproach 
or recrimination in 
their vindication 
of themselves. — 
Spk Com. 


ce ‘‘This anxiety 
was not unfound- 
ed,inso far as in 
the promises only 
Canaan wasspoken 
of, therefore only 
the land of 
Jordan.” — Lange. 


“He who when 
called upon to 
speak a disagree- 
able truth tells it 
boldly and has 
done, is both bold- 
er and milder 
than he who 
nibbles in a low 
voice and never 
ceases nibbling.’’— 
Lavater. 


purpose of 
the altar 
stated 


d Ge. xxxi. 47-49. 


“Reprove not in 
their wrath  in- 
censed men ; good 
counsel comes 
clean out of season 
then; but when his 
fury is appeased 
and past, be will 
conceive his fault, 
and mend at last. 
Whea he is cool 
and calm _ then 
utter it; no man 
gives physic in the 
midst 0’ th’ fit.”’? — 
Randolph. 


Without  consist- 
ency there is po 
moral strength. 


JOSHUA, Chap. xxii. 21—29. 


made use of a number of very improper terms.” The captain, who was 
rather a choleric man, was instantly in a blaze. ‘‘ Pray, sir, what imprope1 
terms have I used?’ ‘Surely, captain, you must know,” replied the clergy- 
nan, with greater coolness, ‘‘and having already put me to the pain of hear- 
ing them, you cannot be in earnest in imposing upon me the additional pain 
of repeating them.” ‘‘ You are right, sir,” resumed the captain, “‘ you are 
right. Support your chatacter, and we will respect you. We have a parcel 
of clergymen around us here, who seem quite uneasy till they get us to under- 
stand that we may use any freedoms we please before them, and we despise 
them.” The captain never afterwards repeated the offense in his presence, 
and always treated Mr. K with marked respect. 


21—25. (22) Lord God of gods,2 repeated twice in earnest protestation.> 
save us not this day, direct appeal to immediate judgment of God. (28) 
Mention of the diff. kinds of sacrifice is intended to repudiate all worshiping 
intentions in connection with it (24) your children,° dwelling in Jehovah’s 
acknowledged land. our children, separated by the river, and gradually 
becoming alienated. (25) Jordan a border, the natural boundary of the 
whole country on E. side. 

How to meet unjust accusations (vs. 22)—1. The unworthy accusation. — 
These tribes had behaved so honorably and well, they ought not to have been 
so easily suspected. ’Twas well for them to go at once and inquire, but they 
might have gone more kindly. Weshould be very valiant for God, but very 
slow to accuse our brethren. 2. The soft answer.— The tribes might well have 
been indignant. They give model of patience, and illus. of the power of 
patience. ‘‘ Not easily provoked.” ‘‘Thinketh no evil.” — Hive. 

A happy reproof.— When only nineteen, Mdlle. Wagner was walking round 
one of the squares in the immediate vicinity of her residence in company with 
a friend much older than herself, when the-:ladies became painfully conscious 
that they were followed by two fops, who took good care that their admira- 
tion of the younger one should reach her ears. Piqued at her indifference 
alike to their proximity and their remarks, they pushed rudely by at an accel- 
erated pace, and soon after turned back again, so as to meet her face to face. 
As they drew near, she heard one of them, in animated dispute with his com- 
panion, say, ‘‘She is, I tell you!” and the other, ‘‘She is not!” The first 
speaker drew up directly in front of her, put up his glass, and then pronounced 
his verdict: “She zs painted, by God!” She stopped, haughtily scanned him 
from head to foot, and with a face aflame with indignation retorted on him, 
“Yes, sir! Iam painted (then pointing solemnly to heaven) — by God!” The 
young men, not altogether destitute of good feeling, were awed by the gravity 
of her reproof ; and, blushing for their effrontery, took off their hats, retiring 
from the scene, it is to be hoped, sadder and wiser men.— Life of OC. M. Yonge. 


26—29. (26) altar, making it in form of altar, not of ordinary pillar, that 
it might remind of the altar at the tabernacle. (27) witness,? instead of 
meaning a separation, they had set up their altar as a monument to future 
ages of the connection between the tribes divided by the river, so that if, at 
any time to come, their descendants should attempt to cast off the connection 
and assert their own independence, or if the Israelites should hereafter attempt 
to disown their union, and declare that the people beyond the river “ had no 
part in the Lord,” this monument might be pointed to in evidence of the fact. 
— Camb. B. (28) pattern, not an actual resemblance to the altar of burnt 
offering at the tabernacle, but the earth was heaped up, together with the 
huge stones, so as to havea general resemblance. (29) God forbid, solemn 
form of repudiating the mere idea, 

The altar of witness.—I. The objects aimed at. It was erected—1. To 
preserve the unity of the nation ; 2. To maintain the religious faith of the two 
and a half tribes. II, The danger feared—1. Was due to separation from the 
other tribes ; 2. Would increase with time; 3. Would find new generations 
less fortified against it than the old. III. The means employed. A visible 
and enduring symbol —an altar of witness.— Adeney. 

Sensitiveness under false charges.— Not long since a prominent German poli- 
tician, replying to the slanders of the press directed against public characters, 
and answering those who told him that ministers ought not to mind the 


calumnies spoken against them, was warmly cheered as he exclaimed in the 
German Parliament : ‘‘God keep us from a breed of statesmen with hearts of 


Chap. xxiii, r—10. JOSHUA, 
lead and hides of leather. Let us have men whose blood moves to their cheeks 


when lies are flung in their faces; for it is no ideal of mine to become accli- 
matized to liars.” — Marchant. 


80—34. (30) pleased them, Heb. it was good in their eyes, it satisfied their 
anxieties, and calmed their fears. (31) now ye have delivered, rather kept 
from falling under the judgment of God, otherwise as punishment like that 
in Num. xxv. 9 might have fallen on the whole people. (82, 33) pleased, etc.. 
who waited with utmost distress the return of their deputation. did not 
intend, abandoned their intention. (84) Ed, a witness. 

On receiving reproof. — Many who will not stand a direct reproof, and can- 
not abide to be plainly admonished of their fault, will yet endure to be pleas- 
antly rubbed, and will patiently bear a jocund wipe; though they abominate 
all language purely bitter or sour, yet they can relish discourse having in it a 
pleasant tartness : you must not chide them as their master, but you may 
gibe with them as their companion. Such a reprehension, while it forceth a 
smile without, doth work remorse within ; while it seemeth to tickle the ear, 
doth sting the heart. In fine, many whose foreheads are brazed, and hearts 
steeled against all blame, are yet not of proof against derision; divers who 
never will be reasoned may be rallied into better order ; in which cases rail- 
lery, as an instrument of some important good, asaservant of the best charity 
may be allowed. — Barrow. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—5. (1) a long time after, R. V., ‘‘after many days, when the Lord,” 
fourteen yrs. after conquest, seven yrs. after distrib. of the land. (2) all 
Israel, in an assembly of their leaders and representatives,* possibly at Tim- 
nath-serah. (3) ye have seen, he reminds them that they had all shared 
experiences of God's power in recent years. (4) nations that remain, still 
unsubdued, or not dispossessed of their territories. (5) Assurance of continuing 
Div aid, if they only remain faithful. j 

An aged preacher (vs. 1). —1. The man. — A great man, a brave man, a good 
man, an old man, a faithful man, a pious man. The strength of his whole 
life was the decision for God which he made when he began his career. 
Impress this. Begin life as devoted to God in Christ. 2. The audience. — All 


B.O. 


the name of 
the altar 


“It requires abil- 
ity to make what 
we seem agree with 
what we are; and 
humility to feel we 
are no great 
things.” — Amiel. 


“Considering how 
many difficulties a 
friend has to sur- 
mount before he 
can bring himself 
to reprove me, I 
ought to be very 
much obliged to 
him.”—J. Foster, 


B. 0. 1427. 


Joshua’s dying 
charge to 

Israel 

he recalls 

the past 

a De. i. 15, 

b “Of his own 
merits towards Is- 
rael the modest 
hero boasts not a 
word.’ — Lange. 


great men; magistrates and generals (De. i. 15). Most of them Joshua's com- 
panions for many years, Full of deepest respect for him. "Would reverently 
listen to all he would say. Show that they give us an example of how to lis- 
ten to our teachers. 3. The speech. —Its reminiscences; its personal testi- 
mony ; its warnings of coming danger ; its plea for heart-religion. — Hive. 

Need of perseverance. —He who allows his application to falter, or shirks 
his work on frivolous pretexts, is on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
any task be undertaken as a thing not possible to be evaded, and it will soon 
come to be performed with alacrity and cheerfulness. The habit of strenuous, 
continued labor, will become comparatively easy in time, like every other 
habit. Thus even men with the commonest brains and the most slender 
powers will accomplish much, if they will but apply themselves wholly and 
indefatigably to one thing at a time. 


6—10. (6) Comp. counsel given to Jos. himself.< (7) come not among, he 
especially warns them against all intercourse with the heathen nations, and 
above ail, against any participation in their idolatries. make mention of 
the name,’ make object of a call or proclamation. (8) eleave, keep close in 
devotion and obedience to God. (9) able to stand, bec. you were so power- 
ful through His aid. He reminds them of the true source of their strength, 
and to whom they were indebted for their late victories. (10) one man, etc., 
Le. xxvi. 8; De. xxxii. 30. 

Religious stability enforced (vs. 8). — Notice —I. The duty the text recom- 
mends: ‘‘cleave unto the Lord.” This implies—1. Previous union with 
Him; 2. Faithful adherence to Him —to His name, to His word, to His ways, 
at all times. II. The importance the text involves. The duty enforced is— 
1. Reasonable: 2. Honorable; 3. Profitable; 4 Indispensable. III. The 


motives the ‘text suggests. Motives of —1. Sacred obligation; 2. Former 


ws 


“ For Hercules 
himself must 
yield to odds; and 
many strokes, tho’ 
with a little axe 
hew down and fell 
the bardest tim- 
ber’d oak.’”— 
Shakespeare. 


“The whole com- 
plexion of a negro 
is less noticed than 
asingle stain on 
the features of a 
white  counte- 
nance.” — Jay. 


he exhorts to 
perseverance 


c Jos. i. 8,9. 
d Ex. xxiii. 13. 


‘*To mention the 
names of the gods, 
to swear by them, 
to serve them (by 
offerings), and to 
bow down to them 
(call upon them in 
prayer), are the 
four expressions 
of Divine  wor- 


obedience ; 3. Sincere gratitude; 4. Solemn warning. 
39 


ship.” — Keil. 


JOSHUA. Chap. xxiv. 1—4. 


against 
apostasy 


a Ex. xxxiv. 12-16; 
De. vii. 3. 


b 1 Pe. i. 24, 25. 
c De. xxviii., xxix. 


*As in-a distem- 
pered and corrupt 
air it is hard for 
him that hath a 
strong constitution 
to avoid sickness ; 
so it is ia evil com- 
pany, in corrupt 
ages and places, 
very hard to live 
unspotted from 
the world.”— Caw- 
dray. 


** A Christian when 
he makes a good 
rofession, should 
e sure to make 
his profession 
good. It ig sad to 
see many walk in 
the dark them- 
selves, who carry a 
lantera for 
others.’’—Pecker. 


Joshua’s 
charge at 
Shechem 


d Jos. viii. 30-35. 


e Ge. xi. 27. 


“In that central 
valley of the hills 
of Ephraim which 
commands the 
view of the Jordan 
valley on the east 
and the sea on the 
west, a complete 
draught thruugh 
the heart of the 
country, was the 
fit seat of the 
house of Joseph, 
the ancient portion 
of their ancestor, 
given by Jacob 
himself. In and 
around Shechem 
rose the first nat- 
ural burial-place, 
a counterpoise to 
the __ patriarchal 
sepulchres of He- 
bron. Joseph's 
tomb was already 
fixed; its reputed 
site is visible to 
this day.’”’ — Stan- 


11—16, (!1) yourselves, Heb. your souls. True secret of strength and 
success is right-heartedness. (12) go back, fall away fr. yr. allegiance. 
make marriages,’ the most ready and certain source of national backslid- 
ing. (18) snares and traps, Ex. xxiii. 33; Nu. xxxiii. 55. perish fr. off, 
moral evils surely involving national decay ; as their after history fully exem- 
plified. (14) this day, term used generally, soon. going .. earth, he was 
contrasting the abiding presence of Jehovah, with temporary presence of any 
earthly leaders.’ (15) all evil things, faithfulness to promises involved faith- 
fulness to threatenings. Reference is to Moses’ last addresses’. (16) anger, 
holy wrath. 

Joshua’s retrospect (vs.14). — In looking back at this juncture, Joshua seems 
to have been much impressed by —I. The largeness of God’s promises. II. 
The steadiness of His purposes. III. The completeness of His work: 
one thing hath failed.” — Homilist. 

Christian conduct in worldly company.— A pious officer of the army, 
traveling through the Mahratta country, was asked by Judge D———,a 
religious gentleman, to accompany him to a public dinner, at which the com- 
manding officer of the district, with all his staff, and various other public 
characters, were expected to meet. ‘‘ I expressed a wish to be excused,” says 
the officer, ‘‘as I had no relish for such entertainments, and did not think 
that much either of pleasure or profit was to be derived from them.” His 
reply was: ‘‘ While I feel it my duty to attend on such an occasion, I certainly 
have as little pleasure in it as you have. But there is one way in which I find 
I can be present at such meetings, and yet receive no injury from them. I 
endeavor to conceive to myself the Lord Jesus seated on the opposite side of 
the table, and to think what He would wish me to do and to say when placed 
in such a situation, and as long as I can keep this thought alive on my mind, 
I find I am free from danger.” — K. Arvine. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—4. (l) all the tribes, this was a later assembly, including the people. as 
well as the leaders. Sheehem, comp. prev. scenes at this place.’ Here Abra- 
ham received the first recorded promise of the goodly Jand (Gen. xii. 6, 7). 
Here Jacob settled after his long sojourn in Mesopotamia. Here the bones of 
Joseph were laid, and here from the heights of Ebal and Gerizim, the bless- 
ings and the curses of the law had been solemnly enunciated. before God, 
expression usually means before the tabernacle; poss. the ark was brought fr. 
Shiloh for this occasion. (2) your fathers, names given are Terah and Nahor.° 
flood, the river Euphrates. gods, probably the objects of nature, especially 
the heavenly bodies which the ancients invested with a ‘‘glory ” and a ‘“ fresh- 
ness” which has long since ‘‘ passed away ” from the earth. (8) father Ab., 
their first national father, as with him the Div. covenant was made. (4) 
mount Seir, Ge. xxxvi. 8. 

Israel’s pledge to serve God. —I. The pledge reconsidered. It was made at 
first in view of the goodness and mercy of God in providing for them, keep- 
ing and guiding them, and giving them victory over their foes. It would be 
well for them to know the God of holy claims, of justice, who is swift to pun- 
ish transgression. There are two sides on which God must be viewed. If we 
were to take up a religious life for the sake of what we were to get by it, it 
would be a blessing to be made to reconsidér our resolve, and think about the 
holy, jealous God. II. The pledge retaken. Further thought only made them 
more earnest. Less excitedly, but more reverently and heartily, the people 
said, ‘‘ We will serve the Lord.” So we should find to know God better, 
would be to give ourselves to Him more heartily and entirely. — Hive. 

The casket of promises. — Where is thy casket of promises? Bring it out; 
open the jar of jewels. Pour out the golden ingot, stamped with the image 
and superscription of Heaven’s King. Count over the diamonds that flash in thy 
hand like stars. Compute the worth of that single jewel, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive ;” or that other ruby, ‘‘ All things shall work together for good to 
them that love God.” Bring forth that royal Koh-i-noor, ‘‘ He that believeth 
shall be saved.” Then remember who it is that gave them, and to what an 
unworthy sinner, and tell me if they are not ‘‘ exceeding great and precious.” 
When Cesar once gave a man a great reward, he exclaimed,’ This is too 


ley. 


great a gift for me to receive.” ‘‘ But,” said Ceesar, ‘‘ it is not too great a gift 
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for me to give.” So the smallest promise in thy casket is too much for thee 
to deserve ; yet the most magnificent promise is not too great for the King of 
kings to bestow. God scorns to act meanly and stingily by His children ; and 
how must He scorn us often when we put Him off with such contemptible 
stinginess of deeds or donations !— Spurgeon. 


5—10. (5) plagued Egypt, briefly recalling the well-known signs and 
wonders. (6) pursued after, Ex. xiv.9. (7) they eried, the Israelites were 
encamped on the western shore of the Red Sea, when suddenly a cry of alarm 
ran through the vast multitude. Over the ridges of the desert hills were seen 
the well-known horses, the terrible chariots of the Egyptian host ; ‘‘ Pharaoh 
pursued after the children of Israel, and they were sore afraid.” darkness, 
a grand, poetical description. In the midst of the terror and perplexity of 
the Israelites the Angel of God, who went before them in the pillar of cloud 
and fire, stationed himself behind them so as to deepen the gloom in which 
the Egyptians were advancing, and afford light and encouragement to the Isra- 
elites. (8) they fought, Nu. xxi. 23. (9) Balak. Balaam,° Nu. xxii. 5. 
(10) blessed you, Nu. xxiv. 3-9. 

To curse you.— Even at the present day the pagan Orientals, in their wars, 
have always their magicians with them to curse their enemies, and to mutter 
incantations for their ruin. In our own war with the Burmese, the generals 
of the natives had several magicians with them, who were much engaged in 
cursing our troops.—Kitto’s Bible Illustr., II, 214. 


11—18. (11) Amorites, etc., Jos. iii. 10. (12) hornet, Ex. xxiii. 28. Some 
would understand the word here in its literal sense, but it more probably 
expresses under a vivid image the consternation with which Jehovah would 
inspire the enemies of the Israelites. (13) land . . labour, De. vi. 10-12. 

Trials are expressions of love.— Our heavenly Father loveth us ; and because 
He loveth us, He takes away our precious things. He deals with us some- 
what after the manner of an ancient painter with his pupil. The young artist 
had genius, and produced a picture of much merit, which was greatly admired 
by all. His young heart then swelled with vanity. He laid aside his pallette 
and pencil, and sat daily before his easel, admiring the offspring of his own 
genius. One morning, he found his beautiful creations expunged from the 
canvas. He wept bitterly. His master appeared, and said, ‘‘ I have done this 
for your benefit ; the picture was ruining you.” ‘‘ Howso?” demanded the 
pupil. ‘‘ Because, in the admiration of your own talents, you were losing 
your love of the art itself. Take your pencil, and try again.” The youth 
dried his tears, seized his pencil, and produced a masterpiece, which, but for 
this severe trial, he would in all probability never have executed. 


1415. (14) fear, not dread, but reverence mingled with love, and these 
finding expression in obedience. put away, etc., seeming to intimate that 
Jos. knew of some inclin. to idolatry still lingering among the people. (15) 
seem evil, 7. e. undesirable after your experience. choose you,? like Elijah 
afterwards on Carmel (1 Kings xviii., 21), the Hebrew leader challenges the 
people with the utmost freedom to decide once for all that day whom they 
would serve. He gives them their choice between the old worship of Penates 
or household gods practiced by their fathers, and the Baal-worship of the 
Amorites, if they would not serve Jehovah, who had brought them out of 
Egypt.— Camb. B. 

The two services (vs. 15).— 1. What are the two orders of service, to one of 
which you must be devoted? The service of— 1. Sin; 2. God. II. What is 
the contrast which these two orders of service present for careful estimation? 
1. Service of sin essentially wrong—of God essentially right; 2. Of sin, 
degrading — of God, exalting; 3. Of sin, painful — of God, happy; 4. Of sin, 
destructive — of God, saving. III. What is the conduct which this contrast 
does properly and invariably secure? 1. Thenature of this conduct: ‘‘ choose 
you whom ye will serve;” 2. The time for adopting it: ‘‘ this day ;” 8. The 
mode of exemplifying it: solemn publicity.—J. Parsons. 

An aimless life.— 1 committed one fatal error in my youth, and dearly have 
I abided it. I started in life without an object, even without an ambition. 
My temperament disposed me to ease, and to the full I indulged the dis- 
position. I said to myself: ‘“ I have all that I see others contending for; why 
should I struggle?” I knew not the curse that lights on those who have 
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he recounts 
Israel’s past 
history 


a De. iii. 8. 
b Ju. xt. 25. 
ce De. xxiii. 4. 


‘* Because you find 
a thing very diffi- 
cult, do not con- 
clude that no man 
can master it ; but 
whatever you 
observe practicable 
by another, believe 
likewise within 
your own power.” 
— Steele. 


he rehearses 
the story of 
the conquest 


A succession of 
defeats often 
paves the way for 
victory, and a 
succession of vic- 
tories often paves 
the way for defeat. 


he exhorts 
Israel to 
resolve to 
serve God 


d De. xxx. 15. 


“Though God be 
ood, and free 
e heaven, 

No force divine 
can love com- 
pel: 

The sweet per- 
suasion of His 
voice 

Respects th 
sanctity of will. 

He giveth pi 
thou hast thy 
choice 

To walk in dark- 
ness still.” 
— Whittier. 


“Anselm was a 
man of holy reso- 
lution. ‘I had 
rather,’ saith he, 
‘go to hell pure 
from sin than to 
have heaven pol- 


luted with that 
filth ’ And saith 
another, ‘I will 


rather leap into a 
bonfire than wil- 
fully to sin against 
God.’ ’’—T. Brooks. 


“Sudden —_resolu- 
tions, like the sud- 
den rise of the 
mercury in the 
barometer, _ indi- 
cate nothing but 
the changeableness 
of the weather.” 
— Phelps. 


Joshua 
warns and 
Israel 
repeats the 
promise 


‘©A good  resolu- 
tion is the most 
fortifying armor 
@ good man can 
wear. 
defend m 
against all the un 
welcome shuffles 
that the poor rude 
world can put upon 
him. Without 
this, like hot iron 
he hisses at every 
drop that finds 
him; but with it 
he can bea serv- 
ant as well as a 
lord, and have the 
same pleasantness 
in the shakes of 
fortune that he 
carries in her soft- 
est smiles.’? — J. 
Beaumont. 


Joshua 
makes a 
covenant 
with Israel 


a Keil and others 
indeed, under- 
stand the passage 


JOSHUA. 


Chap. xxiv. 16—25. 


never to struggle for anything. Had I created for myself a definite pursuit — 
literary, scientific, artistic, social, political, no matter what, so there was 
something to labor for and to overcome, I might have been happy. I feel 
this now—too late! The power is gone. Habits have become chains. 
Through all the profitless years gone by, I seek vainly for something to 
remember with pride or even dwell on with satisfaction. I have thrown ee! 
a life. I feél sometimes as if there were nothing remaining to me wort 
living for. I am an unhappy man.— R. O. Owen. 


16—18. (16) people answered, no doubt through their leaders, all by 
uplifted hands, or by shout, consenting to their words. (17) our God, he it 
is, the people ground their promises of fidelity for the future on the dealings 
of God with them in the past, (i.) their deliverance from Egypt ; (ii.) the great 
signs wrought in that land; (iil.) their preservation in the wilderness ; (iv.) 
the expulsion of the Amorites. (18) our God, in personal relation with us, 
which we resolve to maintain. 

God rules through men’s choice.— ‘‘ When Ulysses sailed past the isle of the 
Sirens, who had the power of charming by their songs all who listened to 
them, he heard the sorcerers’ music on the shore, and to prevent himself and 
crew from landing, he filled their ears with wax, and bound himself to the 
mast with knotted thongs. Thus, according to the subtle Grecian story, he 
passed safely the fatal strand. But when Orpheus, in search of the Gclden 
Fleece, went by this land, he — being, as you remember, a great musician — 
set up better music than that of the Sirens, enchanted his crew with a 
melody superior to the alluring song of the sea nymphs, and so, without 
needing to fill the Argonauts’ ears with wax, or to bind himself to the mast 
with knotted thongs, he passed the sorcerous shore not only safely, but with 
disdain.” God does not keep us from hearing all that can be said of other 
gods, which are no gods; God does not bind us by force, so that we cannot 
seek.and follow Him; He does but make ‘‘ better music,”’ and ask us to choose 
for ourselves. If men do not choose to serve Him, it is because they have 
closed their eyes to His wonderful works, and stopped their ears against His 
gracious words.— Cooke. 


19—21.(19) ye cannot, in your own strength; it is more difficult than you 
imagine. Joshua wanted the resolve of calm judgment, not of excitement. 
holy God, so must be served with holiness. jealous, terms used first Ex. xx. 
5. The Divine zeal is just the energy of Divine holiness. His jealousy turns 
especially against idolatry and all sin by which His holy name is desecrated. 
not forgive, forgiveness is dependent on repentance and amendment of life. 
(20) strange gods, Ge. xxxv. 2,4. do you hurt, Josh. xxiii. 15. (21) nay, 
verily, assuredly. This their first solemn national response. Former expres- 
sion by their leaders. 

God declining first offers of service. —This procedure —I. Sifts the true 
from the false seeker; II. Leads the true seeker to examine himself more 
thoroughly ; III. Binds a man to his profession by a stronger sense of con- 
sistency ie IV. Educates us toa higher growth and greater capacity of happi- 
ness. — Ker. 

Power of resolution.—It was resolution made Anaxarchus, when his 
bones were crushed, make sport with his torments, and cry out, ‘Break, 
break the carcase of Anaxarchus, but his mind you shall never break.” It 
was resolution made Regulus fling himself into the merciless arms of his 
enemies, and suffer himself to be stung and pricked to death. It was resolu- 
tion made Attalus sit down cheerfully in the fiery chair his persecutors had 
prepared for him, and say, ‘‘It’s not we that do eat children, but it’s you that 
devour innocent Christians.” It was resolution made Blandina encourage 
her fellow-Christian, though she was wounded, torn, bruised, racked, and 
miserably handled. — A. Horneck, 


22—25. (22) against yourselves, clearly and unmistakably the people 
had declared that they had chosen the service of Jehovah. By so doing, in 
the event of their falling away, they would condemn themselves by their own 
evidence, and would be obliged to admit that Jehovah had a right to punish 
them for their unfaithfulness. We are witnesses, their second response. 
(23) put away, etc.,* intimates that idolatry lingered among the people, we 


do not know whether in Egyp. forms, or in Canaanitish, very prob. in use of 
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teraphim, as by family of Jacob. ineline your heart, without wh. mere 
outward separation fr. idolatry would be vain. (24) Third and most distinct 
national response. (25)a statute, etc., Ex. xv. 25. 


B. o. 1427. 


to mean simply 
that the hearts of 


A popular response to an earnest appeal (vs. 24). —I, A suitable response to|some among them 


a most important appeal, vs. 15. It was for this that Joshua had so earnestly 
labored. II. A promise of obedience founded upon past experience of Divine 
power and mercy. 
the decline of their power began with their forgetfulness of these words. 
You often make good promises to parents, teachers, etc. The virtue lies in 
the keeping. For this you must seek constant help of God.— Hive. 

Serving the Lord.— The following anecdote is told of David Saudeman, the 
devoted missionary: ‘‘ Delighting as he did in vigorous exercise and gymnas- 
tic feats, he one day joined with two companions in the amusement of leap- 
ing over the stile at one corner of the old Queen’s Park. While his companions 
failed, he cleared the stile so easily and gracefully as to draw forth the admi- 
ration of a dragoon who stood by. When about to walk on Mr. Saudeman 
turned to tne soldier, got him into conversation, and spoke of the perils and 
honors of a life like his. Then suddenly drawing himself up to his full 
height, he exclaimed: ‘ There is something far better yet! Itistobea soldier 
of Jesus Christ. Are you that?’ The dragoon looked with wonder on the 
man of muscle and sinew who could thus speak to his soul; and.shook hands 
at parting, evidently deeply interested. This power of gracefully turning 
every little event into a means of usefulness could exist only in one whose 
natural atmosphere was the love of God, and in whose soul there was an unin- 
terrupted gravitation toward his Divine Saviour. 


26—28. (26) wrote these words, registered this pledge. great stone, 
ancient custom to seal engagements by erection of pillars.* an oak, the 
oath, or terebinth, referring to a well-known tree, or grove of trees.’ Gen, 
xxxv: 4. by the sanctuary, possibly beside the old consécrated oak of 
Abraham and Jacob their altar was still remaining. (27) it hath heard, 
speaking figuratively.e (28) depart, he dismissed the great assembly. 

Sunday-school address on vs. 26.—Intro. Picture the scene in Shechem. 
Joshua’s address and the people’s response. A memorial stone set up to mark 
the site, the event, the pledge. I. The stone. Durable material. The stone 
found recently in Moab ; set up in that age, has lasted to this. They might 
have planted a tree. Preferred a stone to represent their firmi and lasting 
determination to serve God. II. A great stone. Visible fr. afar. They were 
not ashamed of the promise they had made. Others seeing the stone, and 
learning its history, encouraged to make a similar vow. III. A great stone 
under an oak. Travelers incamping there, or shepherds taking shelter fr. the 
heat there, would see it, inquire about it ; idolators, who worshiped in groves, 
would see it also, IV. A stone near the sanctuary. It was set up, as in the 
sight of God. It was like asking Him to help them to keep their promise, It 
was as a pledge to Him that they would keep it. Remember that God marks 
your vows, though you set up no memorial stones, — Hive. 

The need of perseverance. — In the heathery turf you will often find a plant 
chiefly remarkable for its peculiar roots. From the main stem down to the 
minutest fibre vou will find them all abruptly terminate, as if shorn or bitten 
off ; and the quaint superstition of the country people alleges that once on a 
time it was a plant of singular potency for healing all sorts of maladies, and 
therefore the great enemy of man in his malignity bit off the roots, in which 
its virtues resided. The plant with this odd history is a very good emblem of 
many well meaning but little-effecting people. The efficacy of every good 
work lies in its completion, and all their good works terminate abruptly, and 
are left off unfinished. The devil frustrates their efficacy by cutting off their 
ends. Their unprofitable history is made up of plans and projects, schemes 
of usefulness that were never gone about, and magnificent undertakings that 
were never carried forward. — Hamilton. 


29—31. (29) Joshua . . died, his work was now over. His work of war 
and his work of peace. His age when he died was precisely that which 
Joseph reached (Gen. 1. 26), a hundred and ten years. (80) border of his 
inheritance,’ according to Jewish custom. Timnath-serah, Jos. xix. 50, 


were inclined to 
idolatry. But this 
is hardly consist- 


IlI. A promise which, being kept, preserved the people;jent with the plain 
TV, |and_ obvious sense 


of the words.” — 
Spk. Com. 


Resolution is 
pecessary to guard 
us against dejec- 
tion; for the world 
will beat that man 
whom fortune buf- 
fets. And unless 
by this, he can 
ward off the 
blows, he will be 
sure to feel the 
greatest burden in 
hisownmind. A 
wise man makes 
trouble less by 
fortitude; but toa 
fool it becomes 
heavier by stoop- 
ing to it, 


a stone of 
witness 
erected 


a Ge. xxvili. 18; 
xxxi. 45. 


b ‘*Possibly the 
same as that at the 
root of wh. Jacob 
buried the idols 
and charms found 
in hisfamily. Ge. 
X¥XXV. ; 


c **In a_ vivid 
imagination, the 
stope is regarded 
as @ person, 80 to 


speak, who has 
been present and 
heard everything. 
Jos. ii. 34.7? — 
Lange. 


“By making man 
free, God has given 
him a strong fea- 
ture of likeness to 
Himself. Man’s 
empire over his 
own will has. in it 
something divine. 
Master of his own 
inner movements, 
he turns to what- 
ever seems to him 
good.’’— Fenelon. 


déath of 
Joshua 


dad“ According toa 


A photograph brought out by the ‘‘ Palestine Exploration Committee” gives a 
representation of the tomb of Joshua. 


very ancient tra- 
dition, in the same 


“Tt is certainly the most striking|grave were buried 
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the stone knives 
used in the cere- 
mony of circum- 
cision at Gilgal, 
wh. were long 
sought out as 
relics by those who 
came in_ after 
years to visit the 
tomb of their 
mighty deliverer.”’ 
—Stanley. 


a Ju. ii. 9; 2 Sa. 
xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. 
xi. 32. 


“It is painful to 
old, to lose 

y degrees the 
suppleness, 
strength and ac- 
tivity of the body ; 
but when we feel 
that the soul, con- 
stantly exercised, 
becomes daily 
more mistress of 
herself, more skill- 
ful to avoid, more 
strong to sustain, 
without yleidingto 
the shock of all 
accidents, gaining 
on the one hand 


monument in the country,” says Lieut. Conder, ‘‘and strongly recommends 
itself to the mind as an authentic site.” hill of Gaash,* not identified. (31) 
elders, etc., Joshua’s contemporaries, who shared his impressions of the power 
and goodness of Jehovah. 

Sunset on Mt. Ephraim (vss. 29, 80).— This is a brief obituary. It allows no 
scope for imagination to paint the scene of the dying hero. But his life is his 
nobles; monument — his vast and varied achievements are his best panegyric. 
Let us gather, in thought, around that solitary tomb ‘‘on the north side of the 
hill of Gaash.” We can read the epitaph of ‘‘the man of God” as well as the 
warrior and the patriot : ‘‘he being dead yet speaketh.” four elements of 
strength appear to stand out conspicuously in Joshua’s character, and distin- 
guish him pre-eminently in the O. T. as the ‘“‘ Warrior Saint.” I. Zeal for 
God’s honor: this his paramount aim and motive through life —stripping 
himself of all glory and exalting God alone (see ch. iv. 21-24, v. 14; vill. 30; 
xxiii. 3). II. Deference to God’s law: like every true and loyal soldier, he 
acted up to the orders of his superior (ch. i. 7, 8; viii. 34; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 2 
III. Dependence on God’s strength: in the hour of disaster he casts himself 
humbled before the ‘‘ Rock of his strength (see ch. x. 12-14, 42). IV. Trust in 
God’s faithfulness : this only the necessary concomitant and result of the pre- 
ceeding (see ch. xxiii. 14). — Macduff. 

Death a halt in the journey of life. — A sergeant of Duryea’s Zouaves was 
wounded at the battle of Bull Run, and lay on the field for three days unre- 
lieved. At last, brought to the hospital it was too late to save his life. When 
sinking, Col. Rice broke the news to him thus: ‘‘Sergeant, we are going to 
halt soon ; we shall not march much farther to-day.” ‘‘Are we going to halt, 
colonel, so early in theday ? Are we going into bivouac before night? ” ‘‘ Yes, 
sergeant; the march is nearly over ; the bugle will soon sound the halt.” The 
tears of the colonel interpreted his words ; and the sergeant said, ‘‘ Do you mean 


what we lose onjthat I am so soon to die?” ‘‘ Yes; you are soon to die;” ‘‘ Well, colonel, I am 


the other, we are 
no longer sensible 
of growing old.” — 
Robert Hall. 
posephie 

ones 


interred at 
Shechem 


Eleazar dies 


b Ge. 1. 25, 26; Ex 
xiii. 19; He. xi. 22. 


“Sunset and eve- 
ning star, 

And one clear oall 
for me! 


glad I am going to die: I want to rest, the march has been so Jong; and Iam 
weary, very weary. I want to halt ; I want to be with Christ; 1 want to be 
with my Saviour.” 


82—88. (82) brought up out of Egypt, the body of the patriarch was 
embalmed and placed in an Egyptian coffin. The sacred burden had been 
borne by the two tribes of the house of Joseph all through the wanderings ® of 
the wilderness and was now reverently laid. Jacob bought, Ge. xxxui. 19. 
(83) in a hill, etc., lit. in Gibea-Phinehas, 5 miles N. of Guphna, toward 
Neapolis or Shechem. 

The burial of Joseph. — Joseph was not interred in Shechem, but, accord- 


-jing to the ancient custom, in a field adjvining. Probably the other children 
‘lof Jacob received the like honor, each tribe taking care to bury its 


ancestor, either at Machpelah, or elsewhere in the land of Canaan. Josephus 
asserts that it was so, upon the credit of an ancient tradition. St. Stephen 
confirms the relation (Ac. vii. 16). Savages consider the tombs of their 
ancestors as titles to the possession of their lands which they inhabit. This 


And may there be/country is ours, say they: thebones of our fathers are here laid to rest. 


no moanin 
the bar 


When I put outtojoff with every token of respect. 


sea. 


“For tho’ from 


& of] When they are forced to quit it, they dig them up with tears, and carry them 


> About thirty miles below the falls of St. 
Anthony (says Carver), in North America, several bands of the Naudowessie 
Indians have a burying-place,where these people, though they have no fixed 


out our bourne|Fresidence, living in tents, and abiding but a few months on one spot, always 
of time an djcontrive to deposit the bones of their dead. At the spring equinox these bands 


place 
The tide may bear 
me far, 


I hope to see my|particular, they bring with them their dead, for interment, bound u 


ilot face to face 
hen I have 
crossed the bar. 
—Tennyson. 


annually assemble here to hold a grand council with all the other bands; 
wherein they settle their operations for the ensuing year. At this time, in 
in 

uffaloes’ skins. If any of these people die in the summer, at a distance from 
the burying-ground, they burn the flesh from the bones, and, preserving the 
latter, bury them in the manner described. — Burder. 
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al 


Introduction. 


I. Title, JupeEs, Shophetim in the Heb., ‘‘a name derived from shaphat, to judge, to deter- 
mine causes, to do justice, to vindicate, and also in general, to rule, govern, regulate, and 
applied here to the chief rulers who governed the Hebrew Republic from the days of Moses 
till the time of Saul, because ruling and judging are so intimately connected in the East, that 
sitting in judgment is one of the principal employments of the oriental sovereign. From this 
it will be seen that the title, as thus applied, is to be taken in a wider sense than the same 
term conveys with us, viz., persons appointed to determine litigated questions, and to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law in criminal cases. Here, on the other hand. it is used to denote 
those occasional leaders and chief magistrates of the Israelites who led out the people to 
war against their enemies, and after having delivered them from the oppressions of the neigh- 
boring nations, exercised each during peace the office of chief ruler and judge of Israel. Still 
the predominant idea conveyed by the term is rather that of military commanders, or 
more properly avenging deliverers, than of judicial officers, as this latter function came more 
within the province of the priests.” — Bush. II. Author, unknown. III. Time. It com- 
prises sketches from the history of the nation from the death of Joshua to the time of Samuel, 
7. e. from ab. B. C. 1400 to ab. B. C. 1100, though these dates are somewhat uncertain. IV. 
Contents. ‘The book consists of three parts. The first part (ch. i. 1; iii. 7) forms an Intro- 
duction, obviously designed to connect the book with the previous narrative in Joshua. We 
have first a description of the condition of the Israelites immediately after Joshua’s death, 
and their relations with the Phoenician peoples whom Joshua had left only half subdued (ch. 
i, 1-ii. 10). Then (ch. ii. 11-iii. 7) the writer proceeds to give a brief summary of his 
history, chiefly from a moral and religious point of view, pointing out the cause of national 
misfortunes, namely the disobedience of the people to the national law, and their apostacy 
from the national religion. The second part (ch. iii. 8-xvi. 31) contains the history of the 
Judges. In the third part (ch. xvii. to end) the historian adds two episodes of a more private 
and personal character, obviously intended to illustrate the disordered condition of the morals 
of the people, and to point to the value in the author’s mind of the more regular system of 
government under which he lived.” — Cambridge Bible. V. Scope. ‘‘ The author himself 
states (ii. 11-23) the object he had in view —viz., to prove that the calamities wh. the people 
suffered were the consequences of their unfaithfulness to the covenant, and to set forth the 
goodness of God, so strikingly manifested in His readiness to accept their repentance, and to 
grant deliverance.” — Lytton. VI. Characteristies. ‘‘Other portions of Scrip. may be 
more profitable” for doctrine, for correction, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness ; 
“«but for merely human interest — for the lively touches of ancient manners — for the succes- 
sion of tomantic incidents —for the consciousness that we are living face to face with the 
persons described — for the tragical pathos of events and characters — there is nothing like 
the hist. of the Juds. fr. Othniel to Eli. No portion of the Heb. Scrips., whether by its actual 
date or by the vividness of its representations, brings us so near to the times described.” — 


Stanley. [617] 


Ea ee a ee a ae eee 


Synopsis. 


(According to Horne.) 


PART I.—State of Israel af. d. of Joshua, 


till they beg. to turn aside fr. 
serving the Lord....i-iii. 4. 


‘* II. —Hist. of oppressions of Israel and 
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CHAPTER THEH FIRST. 


1i—4. (1) after the death of Joshua, this fixes yet more distinctly the pur- 
e of the author of the book of Judges to continue the history from the 
int at which the book of Joshua had left it. These words correspond ver- 
y with those that form the commencement of the book of Joshua.—Oamb. 
Bible. asked the Lord, by Urim and Thummim, thro’ the high priest,¢ 
already narrated, Jos. xiv. 6-15. For the Lord, here and elsewhere read Jeho- 
vah,or as is preferable, Jahveh, the name by which Israel’s God was distinguished 
from the gods of the nations round about. (2) go up, fr. Gilgal into the hill 
country. land, the district comprising his lot. (8) unto Simeon, whose 
lot was within that of Judah, Jos. xix. 1, 2. (4) Perizzites,’ prob. dwellers 
in scattered villages. Bezek,* apparently applied to a district rather than to 
atown.? Not far from Jerusalem, for Adoni-bezek fled there. 

The Lord delivered into their hand.— 1. God calls and sends none of His ser- 
vants in vain. 2. God’s blessing answers to His own promise of blessing. To 
the man who is faithful, the Divine promise is the shadow which the actual 
mercy, in its coming to us, casts before. Thus, the words of promise in vs. 
3, herald the same words, as history in vs. 4. 38. God’s blessing satisfies His 
people’s highest hopes. — Hom. Com. 

Spiritual initiatives. —The one stern fact facing every Israelite is God’s 
command to uproot the Canaanite. There must be at least one land wholly 
consecrated to Jehovah and freed from idolatry. The warfare is an inher- 
itance, even as theland is. There is a common obligation to fulfil this task ; 
but it is not to be done severally, at haphazard. United action being diffi- 
cult on account of the loss of the great captain, representative action is the 
next best. Now upon one tribe, and now upon another, will the honor 
devolve of carrying the war into the ranks of the enemy. It is a kind of con- 
scription of the tribes, the honor of the burden being borne in turn by one for 
all. In this case no lot is cast. Jehovah is the disposer of the forces of his 
kingdom. — Pulp. Com. 


5—8. (5) Adoni-bezek, lord, or king, of Bezek. (6) cut off. . thumbs,’ etc. 
a barbarity unusual with Israelites, a designed retribution for -his cruelties./ 
This cruel punishment was common among heathen nations. 
tells of intestine wars among the petty kings of Canaan, weakening them 
before the attack of Israel. 
heathenism. (8) had fought, &. V., ‘and the children of Judah fought ag. 
J. and took it and smote ;” 7. e., after the capture of Adoni-bezek. 

The laws of requital (vs. '7).— As I have done, so God hath requited me; 
then —I. The life of man cannot escape the judgment of God. 
man take the law into his own hands. 
with appropriate reward. 
vindicated eventually _—— Parker. 

Retribution in this life. —Bajazet was carried about by Tamerlane in an 
iron cage, as he intended to have carried Tamerlane. 
bridge to entrap Constantine, and was overthrown himself on that very spot. 
Alexander VI. was poisoned by the wine which he had prepared for another. 


III. Every good deed will be honored 


Charles IX. made the streets of Paris run with Protestant blood, and soon Spk 


after blood streamed from all parts of his body. Cardinal Beaton con- 


demned George Wishart to death, and presently died a violent death himself ; 
he was murdered in bed, and his body was laid out in the same window from 


which he had looked upon Wishart’s execution. 


9—15. (9) Comp. Jos. xi. 16. (10-15) Comp. Jos. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19, in 
which this passage is almost exactly given. 

Caleb was an Edomite, and might have enjoyed his own lot without such 
special effort or sacrifice. He is evidently deeply interested in the welfare and 
honor of his adopted tribe. This might be called a signal illustration of pub- 
lic spirit. .As the greatest blessings to a nation arise from the public spirit of 
its citizens, so the greatest curses are frequently entailed by the want of it. 
Even more cogent is the need for public spirit in the church. Its honor and 
dishonor are ours, its success or failure. And it represents interests of the 
most tremendous importance. ‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty” 
is a sentence of historic importance. Although not called upon to preach, or 


Judah and 
Simeon 
renew the 
war 


a Nu. xxvii. 2L 


b Ge. 


cabin. If 
xxxiv. 30. 


God, the Deity, he speaks wholly in the spirit of 


II. Let no 
IV. Though justice be long delayed, yet it will be 


Mazentius built algte4t 


c 1Sa, xi. 8. 


d‘*The name an- 
nounces itself as 
an appellative de- 
rived fr. the char- 
acter of the region, 
it designates wn- 
fruitful, stony 
sand areas. The 
iand W. 
Sea, thro’ F 
Judah marched 
into his territory, 
is for the most 
part of this char- 
acter. — Lange. 


Adoni-bezek 
requited 


(7) This versel, -- Thumbs were 


cut off to incapac- 
itate the hand fr. 
using the bow; 
reat toes to ren- 
er the gait un- 
certain.—Lange. 
ees xxiv. 19, 20; 
e. xix. 21. 
g Jos. xv. 62; Ju 
pik 10-12; 2Sa. v. 


“The loss of the 
toe would 
impede his speed 
which was one 0} 
the qualifications 

a warrior — 
Com. 


Caleb, 
Othniel, and 
Achsah 


“Collision is as 
necessary to pro- 
duce virtuein men 
as itis to elicit fire 
in inanimate mat- 
ter; and chivalry 
is the essence of 
virtue.”—Ld 
J. Russell 

“The age of chiv- 
alry has gone, and 
one of calculators 
and _ economists 
has succeeded.” —- 


KE. Burke. 
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B. 0. 142. even to pray in public, the private member of the church ought to regard the 
affairs of Christ’s kingdom with enthusiasm, and be prepared to make great 
sacrifices for its advancement. — Pulp. Com. 


further 16—21. (16) Kenite,+ 7. e. Jethro. Moses’ father in law, R.V., ‘‘ brother 
successes of inlaw.” city of palm trees, Jericho;° as late as the year 1888 vestiges of 
Judah the palm-grove were seen; but no trace now remains. wilderness of 
= Judah, where John the Baptist preached. The scenery is wild and barren 
failure of beyond all description. Arad, Nu. xxi. 1, xxxiii. 40; Jos. xii. 14. among 
Benjamin the people, of Judah. (17) Hormah, a name fixed on Zephath in connec- 
x iv. 21, 22,(tion with a vow.¢ (18) Gaza, etc., comp. Jos. xi. 22, xiii. 8, xv. 45-47. The 
6 De. xxxiv.3.. |lsraelites could not have held it long, as it appears to have been again in the 


c Nu _ xiy. 45, xxi.|hands of the Philistines in the time of Samson and Samuel. (19) mountain, 
1-3; De. i. 44. hill district. valley, lowlands. chariots of iron, Jos. xvii. 16. (20) Comp. 
“Our humillations|Jos. xiv. 12-15. (21) Stated of Judah in Jos. xv. 63. 

work out our most} What hinders the Gospel? (vs. 19: see also Ro. i. 18). — What hinders the 
ee arOnot Gospel? I can find the chief, if not the whole, obstruction in one word — 
rain comes to sing|/malrepresentation : a holding of ‘‘ the truth of God in unrighteousness.” Our 
in the leaf tha t/first text (Jud. i. 19) contains two truths well suited to guide us here, (1) That 
Teetles Jn. heer. the great God frequently makes human agency the condition of His own 
mer long is by go-\action ; (2) That so entirely does He abide by this plan, that if the required 
ing down to thelagency is not put forth, He will not work. Three general remarks may show 
rr erg gone and that there has been sufficient malrepresentation to account for the Gospel’s 
cending to the present limited influence. Consider that the Gospel regards —I. The cere- 
bough.’’—Beecher.|monial as subordinate to the doctrinal. And therefore ritualistic displays a 
Fee ites malrepresentation of the Truth. II. The doctrinal as subservient to the ethi- 
Ten aelishaess, cal. And if so, a mere theological manifestation is a malrepresentation. III. 
and the Sabbath|The true ethical as embodied in the life of Christ. And hence a mere dry 
stuffed full of re-\/egal manifestation is a malrepresentation. — Thomas. 

Maes ee od The wilderness of Judah, where John the Baptist preached (Matt. iii. 1). It 
Pharisee, but alis a plateau of white chalk, 2000 feet lower than the watershed, and terminated 
poor OChristian-lon the east by cliffs which rise vertically from the Dead Sea shore to a height 
There Are minylof about 2000 feet. The scenery is barren and wild beyond all description. 
Bunaay is a sponge| Lhe chalky ridges are scored by innumerable torrents, and their narrow crests 
with which to wipelare separated by broad, flat valleys. Peaks and knolls of fantastic forms rise 
ous toe nr 7h suddenly from the swelling downs; and magnificent precipices of ruddy lime- 
seventh day is no|Stone stand up like fortress walls above the sea. Nota tree or a spring is 
more for religion|visible in the waste, and only the desert partridge and the ibex are found 
than any other.”—|ranging the solitude. — Conder. 


Beecher. 
pose takes 22—26. (22) house of Joseph, Jos. xvi.1. Bethel, Ge. xii. 8, xxviii, 19, 
ethel Now Beitin. (23) desery, lay close siege to by setting watchers around. (24) 


— spies, literally watchers. we will shew thee mercy, compare the saving of 
Luz founded /Rahab alive, with all her house, at the taking of Jericho (Josh. vi. 23). (26) 
d Jos. i. 4; 1 Ki.|Hittites,? it is now discovered that the Hittites were a mighty nation, who 
x. 29;2 Ki. vil. 6.!were for a long period the successful rivals of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
‘‘Isthere not somelempires. Luz, a new Luz, prob. in N. of Palestine, on the borders of Syria. 
eoee Career one A traitor’s reward. — The Duke of Buckingham, having by an unfortunate 
in the stores ofjaccident lost the army which he had raised against Richard III., was forced 
heaven, red with|to flee for his life without page or attendant; at last he took refuge in the 
Se RET ELG | Lael house of Humphrey Bannister, at Shrewsbury, who, being one of his servants, 
which owes his{@nd having been formerly raised by him from a low condition, would, he 
greatness to hisjtrusted, be ready to afford him every possible protection. Bannister, how- 
ier ele ever, upon the king’s proclamation, promising £1,000 reward to him that 
“fhere is nolshould apprehend the duke, betrayed his master to John Merton, high sheriff 
traitor like himjof Shropshire, who sent him under a strong guard to Salisbury, where the 
whose domestic/king then was, by whom he was condemned to be beheaded. But on demand. 
treason plants theling the £1,000 that was the price of his master’s blood, King Richard refused 

reast which|to pay it, saying, ‘‘ He that would be false to so good a master, ought not to 


trusted to hisibe encouraged.” He was afterwards hanged for manslaughter. 
truth.’’— Byron. 


failure of 27—32. (27) Bethshean, Jos. xvii. 11, 16. Later Scythopolis, now Beisan. 
Manasseh, and her towns, lit. daughters, 7. e. a group of smaller towns at no great dis- 
Ephraim, tance from the capital of the district. Taanach, Jos. xii. 21. Dor, Jos. xi. 


Zebulun, and /2, xii. 23. Ibleam, Jos. xvii. 11. Megiddo, Jos. xii. 21. (28) tribute, this 
Asher was what they werestrictly forbidden to do (Exod. xxiii. 31-83; Deut. vii. 1-6) 
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and the cause of all their misfortune. (29) Gezer, Jos. x. 33. (30) Kitron, B. ©. 1425. 
poss. Kattah, Jos, xix. 15; see this for Nahalol. (81) Aecho, seaport town, |, ee 
30 miles S. of Tyre. Zidon, Jos. xi. 8. Ahlab, nowhere mentioned. Aehzib, ioe an eee 
Jos. xix. 29. elbah, prob. Hebel, Jos. xix. 29. Aphik, Aphek of Jos. xix.|that our determi- 
30. Rehob, Jos. xxi. 31. (82) This indic. that Canaanites were the stronger. |B@tion to succeed 
Failure —a practical lesson. —It is far from being true, in the progress of Shee ro wee 
knowledge, that after every failure we must recommence from the beginning. |“He one is exonah 
Every failure is a step to success; every detection of what is false directs us|from failures who 
towards what is true ; every trial exhausts some tempting form of error. Not menee =? enorticn 
only so; but scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure; scarcely any theory,|' ‘Success is full of 
the result of steady thought, is altogether false; no tempting form of error is|Promise till men 
without some latent charm derived from truth. — Whewell. seep pat Aine 
pest, from wh 
33—36. (33) Bethshemesh, comp. Jos. xix. 88, 41. “The house of the/the bird ie 
sun,” 7. e. the place where the sun was worshiped. Bethanath, Jos. xix. 38,|20¥2:” —Beecher. 
(34) Amorites, Ge. x. 16. The word Amorite is supposed by Ewald, Fiirst failure of 
and Gesenius to mean highlander. (35) mount Heres, poss. the Jr-shemesh Naphtali 
of Jos. xix. 41. (35) hand .. of Joseph, the most powerful of the tribes.|@2d Dan 
(86) coast, border. going up to Akrabbim, Nu. xxxiv.4; Jos. xv. 3; the ae So called from 
ascent of scorpions. the roek,* Has-selah, Petra, the capital of Idumea.|cipitou oe pt 
upward, must be taken in its literal meaning, ‘“‘ upward ” from the Ghor into|which encloses the 
the mountain district. See also Nu. xxxiv. 7, 8. town, and out of 
Tributaries. — We are always engaged in battle or in progress, and, do what pallineabared sel 
we may, we are not always able to carry eyerything our own way. The sig-|cavated.” — Spk. 
nature of defeat is somewhere upon our proudest achievements; again and Com 
again shadows appear, which can only be accounted for by the presence of Kor te Tee 
the enemy. What, then, isto be done? There remains the sweet and com-|moral nature of 
forting doctrine that even where extinction is impossible tribute may be/man, like the 
charged and enforced ; not only so, sometimes tribute is better than extinc- sheen . hese 
tion. We have a great tributary system established at the very centre of the|medium.” — Ww 
Christian life. Nothing is destroyed but sin. Everything else is turned to al4rnt. 
holy purpose. We use the world as not abusing it. Until we knew Christ jai pet psy’ foihe 
we stood in a false relation to everything ; but now, living in Christ and|pr esene e ont 
breathing His Spirit, we know exactly what the world is and what it can|another, the more 
do, and whilst in some moods we despise its littleness, in others we are enabled|‘Te® “ps erties 
to accept every one of its intimations as an assistant to our faith and an|* The fear of-ea 


increase to the brightness of our hope. — J. Parker. is still ever the 
beginning of wis- 
dom; but it must 
not be mixed with 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. ped ees of men.” 

1—5. (1) from Gilgal, there were two camping places of the Israelites b 
this name —one near Jericho, the other near Bethel. It is impossible to pris Oe 
say which is meant here. Bochim, so named fr. this incident; meaning the|Bochim 
weepers. (2) league, covenant, De. vii. 2, 5; xii. 8. throw down their| 
altars, a quotation from Exod. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; xii. 3. (3) thorns, 
etc., Nu. xxxiii. 55. (4,5) Signs of anxiety. conviction, and penitence, — 

Death and sorrow in sin. — The tale of the goblet, which the genius of a|st. Austin in his 
heathen fashioned, was true, and taught a moral of which many a death-bed Mi was in the 
furnishes the melancholy illustration. Having made the model of a serpent, |2a>it nts praying 
he fixed it in the bottom of the cup. Coiled for the spring, a pair of gleaming\sis while he 
eyes in its head, and in its open mouth fangs raised to strike, it lay beneath|secretly desired 
the ruby wine. Nor did he who raised that golden cup to quench his thirst, (hat God would not 
and quaff the delicious draught, suspect what lay below, till as he reached|nuny "nowadaye, 
the dregs, that dreadful head rose up, and glistened before his eyes. So, when|like’ him, pray 
life’s cup is nearly emptied, and sin’s last pleasure quaffed, and unwilling lipsjagainst sin, but 
are draining the bitter dregs, shall rise the ghastly terrors of remorse and|{esite not to be 
death and judgment upon the despairing soul. Be assured, a serpent lurks at ' 
the bottom of guilt’s sweetest pleasure. — Guthrie. 


6—10. (6) let the people go, Jos. xxiv. 28. This section is clearly a quo-|tomb of 
tation from the book of Joshua, and is intended (1) to connect the following) Joshua 
history with that in the book of Joshua, and (2) to mark the contrast between —— 
Israel in his days, and Israel in after years. Vss. 7-9 are identical with Josh.|a new 
xxiv. 29-31, except that the order is slightly varied, and Timnath-serah is used/generation 
instead of Timnath-heres, probably by accidental transposition. (7) outlived,|and its sin 
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B.C. 1425. prolonged days after Josh. (8) servant of the Lord, Moses’ title, De. xxxiv. 
cae? 5. (9) buried him, places of sepulture highly honored in the East. (10) knew 

not the Lord, by immediate experiences of His power. 
“Like as if a poor] Man. — This fragment of ancient history gives us several facts concerning 
aan aoe belour race. I. The moral obligation of every member of our race. All creatures 
eineee Soe put yomiserve God; but some—1. Without a will: inanimate matter, insentient life: 
is ragged gar-|2, With their will: brutes, with their instinct; 3. Against their will: wicked 
eas damper men, fallen angels; 4. By their will: saints and angels. [{I. The service of 
ried Nats preat one good man to our race. 1. A man can induce his race to serve the Lord ; 
rejoicing in his\2. To do this, he must himself be God’s servant; 3. However useful a man 
heart; | en ci may be, he must die. III. The degenerated tendency of our race. — Thomas. 
must thi, be to ail|__ Many victories often lead God’s people to think lightly of winning more. 
repentant sinners,|The vast importance of the Divine commandments becomes obscured by the 
oaks the King offijlusive light of unbroken triumphs, and a rich earthly inheritance. The 
them by death [ight which comes to us through adversity is often the clearest and purest 
and bids them lay/that we get. So it was with the Israelites. The proof of this is again and 
down their patched/acain set before us in their history under the judges. To use the magnificent 
cle Naepettes ser shete image of Edmund Burke, on a political occasion,—The light broke in 
robe of immortali-/upon them, ‘‘not through well-contrived and well-disposed windows, but 
ty.” — Cawdray. |through flaws and breaches; through the yawning chasms of their national 


ruin.” — Hom. Com. 


apostasy of 11—15. (12) the Lord God of their fathers, render ‘‘ Jehovah the God of 
Israel andits j|their fathers,” to contrast with the Phoenician deity. (18) Baal (singular of 
consequences |Baalim) was the male deity and was always allied with a female principle. 
This conjunction of male and female deities was also characteristic of the 
ancient Chaldean and Assyrian worship. Ashtaroth, plural form of Astarte, 
Temes phuraive. Ashtoreth, the female deity.* (14) hot, Ps. cvi. 39, 40. spoilers, fr. 
form may mean|root, rob, 2 Ki. xvii. 20. sold them, De. xxxii. 30; Ps. xliv. 12. This term 
images of the god-|represents the absolute giving up into the hands of their enemies. It is no 
noel a Pace doubt derived from the idea of selling a slave. The converse process is 
worshiped at dif|"edemption. (15) against them, contrast Jos. i.9. sworn, Le. xxvi. 87; 
ferent places|De. xxviii. 25. 
Head pone dif-| God’s way of asserting that He alone is God.—1. He chastised them 
modificattons (severely. 2. He chastised them by the very people with whom they had 
Ayre. made leagues. 38. He chastised them by the corruptions which came of their 
newly-chosen worship. — Hom. Com. 
Idolatry. — A singular phenomenon, known as the Spectre of the Brocken, 
When the believerjis seen on a certain mountain in Germany. A traveler who at dawn stands 
is tempted to com-ion the topmost ridge, beholds a colossal shadowy spectre moving on the sum- 
eee sta mits of the distant hills. But, in fact, it is only his own shadow projected 
bitter experience|upon the morning mists by the rising sun, and it imitates, of course, every 
of the past keep/movement of its creator. So heathen nations have mistaken their own image 
eae RU ete for Deity. Their gods display human frailties and passions, and scanty vir- 
the fire. tues, projected and magnified upon the heavens, just as the small figures on 
the slide of a magic lantern are projected, magnified and illuminated upon a 
white sheet. 


judges are 16—19, (16) judges, Shophetim, combining military leadership with civil 
raised up rule, and beginning authority with an act of national deliverance. (17) not 
and Israel hearken, they would not listen even to the judge who had delivered them. 
delivered their fathers, 7. e. the generation led by Joshua. (18) Lord was with, 


nothing great was done, according to the writers of the Old Test., but by 
God’s help (see Deut. viii. 17; Ps. xliv. 3). it repented,? this is one of the 
b Ps. cvi. 44, 45. lmany instances of condescension to the imperfection of human speech which 
are to be found in the Scriptures. See Gen. vi. 6; Jonah iii. 10, etc. Strictly 
“The true leader|speaking, God never repents. His nature is unchangeable (Num. xxiii. 19; 
is always himself/] Sam. xv. 29; James i. 17). But His attitude to man is relatively changed 
Dittns guidance.|When man turns to Him, as is the case here. Therefore the change of rela- 
—Parker. tions between God and the sinner when the latter forsakes his sin, is not 
inaptly described by the figure in the text. — Camb. Bible. 
“Society is aj Mission and success of the Judges. —I. Their office must not be confounded 
piece of mosaic|with that of subordinate functionaries whom Moses appointed to administer 
wrought out by|justice in the wilderness. II. Their functions may be partly understood by 
she Jone banc referring to the position in which Moses and Joshua stood in relation to the 
Parker. ‘|twelve tribes. III. Their times were, on the whole, marked by national 
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advancement. IV. Note the spiritual or typical interpretation of these narra- 
tives of the Judges. — L. H. Wiseman. 

‘The Lord raised up Judges.” — This isa lesson quite as much to those who 
suppose themselves to be appointed to high authority, as for the peoples whom|‘‘It is to be 
they rule or attempt to direct. The true judge, minister, leader, statesman,|!@mented that 
will recognize that he is divinely appointed, and therefore accountable tolfro. pil 
God. This will give moderation to his counsels, and invest all his thoughts|out a blot.”— 


and purposes with supreme solemnity, and will subdue the pomp of office by} Vashington. 
the consciousness of personal obligation to God. — J. Parker. 


20—23. (20) This vs. continues the narrative fr. vs. 18.2 (21) drive outiGod is angry 


any, the further fulfilment of His promise was stopped. See Josh. xxiii. 18. 
(23) left, Heb. caused to remain, or rest. It was never God's intention to 
deliver these nations into the hand of Israel at once. See Deut. vii. 22. But 
these nations were used by God asa test of Israel’s steadfastness in resisting the 
seductive temptations to which a residence in the midst of Canaanitish wor- 
ship exposed them. — Camb. B. 

Needful chastisement. — God would “prove Israel” to see whether or not 
they would keep His way. The spirit of this patient purpose runs all through 
the book. It was not a sudden purpose, formed only when the Israelites 
began to depart from God. God had cherished that purpose even in the time 
of Joshua, and forborne to deliver the Canaanites entirely into Joshua’s hand. 
Through steady and stern chastisements, the Israelites gradually grew into 
the feeling that the way of sin was a way of sorrow. God made Bye Path 
Meadow rougher than the King’s highway. There were times when Giant 
Despair fastened the people in his terrible stronghold. The result was that 
during Samuel’s time the nation was found, probably, nearer God than at any 
period between the death of ‘‘the elders who outlived Joshua,” and that of 
Samson in the house of Dagon, at Gaza. — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—4. (1) left, see note, ch. ii. 23. not known, etc., showing reference 
to be to generation succeeding that led by Josh. (2) The construction here 
is somewhat obscure. The Polychrome Bible reads ‘‘ Solely for the sake of 
the successive generations of Israelites, to teach war to them (only to those 
who previously had no experience thereof.)” War, war was a necessity to 
the children of Israel if they were to retain their possession in Palestine in 
the face of the three great military monarchies, the Egyptian, the Assvrian, 
and the Hittite, which bordered on them. (8) Philistines, Ge. xxi. 32. 
Hamath, extreme N. boundary of Canaan. 

Geographical position of Palestine. — Palestine was always an isolated 
country. It lay like a bridge leading from the Euphrates to the Nile, with a 
desert on one side and a sea on the other; in the very midst of the region of 
west Asiatic culture, yet isolated from and unaffected by it. No other country 
had a similar position. No other lay like it in the immediate neighborhood of 
the six most illustrious, cultivated nations of the ancient world, the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians ; and yet in 
their very midst, divided from them by Nature herself, in order to secure to 
this country its own complete opposition, its own altogether peculiar culture, 
its monotheism, its grand spiritual independence. None Jay thus so inti- 
mately connected with each of the three continents in their points of contact, 
and with the five arms of the sea, reaching far inland, thus early showing the 


ae prepared for the fulness of time, when the Gospel should be ready to be|P 


espatched from this common centre, in every direction to the ends of the 
world. — Carl Ritter. 


5—8. (5) Comp. Ex. xxxiii. 2. dwelt among, instead of driving them out 
utterly, the Israelites associated with the accursed races of Canaan, and 
their faith was not equal to the self-imposed trial. (6) took . . sons, a dis- 
tinct and most wilful breach of the covenant. The sacred writers are very 
careful to point out the evil of marriages with unbelievers. See Gen. xxiv. 3, 
xxvi. 35; Exod. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3,4: 1 Kings xvi. 31; 2 Chron. xviii. 1. 
@ and the groves, Heb. Asherah,* com: De. xvi. 21. The symbol or image 
of the goddess Ashtoreth. (8) Chushan-rishathaim,? either most wicked Cush- 


40 


with Israel 


aIntermediate 
vss, are al) inter- 
ruption of the 
sense, referto 
much later times, 
and appear to be 
reflections of the 
compiler. — Spk. 
Com. 


“For many miles 
around Swansea 
novegetation 
exists, owing to 
the smoke from 
the large copper- 
works there: even 
so, the influence 
of bad companions 
prevents man 
flourishing in the 


Divine life.”’—Z. 
Jones. 
B. Cc. 1406. 


nations left 
to prove 
Israel 


bNu. xili. 
xxxiv. 8. 


21, 


‘* Many a day have 
I sought death 
with tears; notout 
of impatience, dis- 
trust, or perturba- 
tion, but because 
Iam weary of sin, 
and fearful to fall 
into it.”"— Cowper. 


“The humbleness 
and poverty of 
Israel during the 
early centuries of 
its history in 
Canaan served as 
a providential 
safeguard. God 
would not lose His 
eople, nor suffer 
it to forget its mis- 
sion.’’— Watson. 


Israel inter- 
marries with 
Canaan 


c 2 Ki. xvii. 10. 


d “The only ine 
vader fr. the ree 
mote Kast till the 
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B. C. 1406. 
decline of the 
monarchy, and his 
name has as yet 
received no illus- 
tration fr. the 
Assyrian  monu- 
ments or history.” 
— Stanley. 


‘\Every sin has a 
Satan in it, and 
robs the soul of its 
beauty. Every sin 
hath robbery in it. 
It is an endeavor 
to carry away 
some one or other, 
of the crown jew- 
els of heaven.” — 
Haliburton. 


Othniel 


a “His military 
experience quali- 
fied him for the 
work, while the 
gallant exploits he 
was known to have 

erformed gained 

im the full confi- 
dence of his coun- 
trymen in his 
ability as aleader.”’ 


— Jamieson. 


“The last of the 
generation of con- 

uerors.’’ — Stan- 
ey. 


Moab 


subdues 
Israel 


Ehud 


b Ju. 1. 16. 


ite, or lord of the land of the two rivers. Mesopotamia, Aram-Naharaim, 
Ge. 8-11. 

Ashteroth. — Groves. — The name of this deity occurs earlier in the Bible 
than that of any other (Ge. xiv. 5). Ashteroth was the principal female deity 
of the old Canaanites, as Baal was the principal male deity. The moon was 
her symbol. Hence the name of that primeval city of the Rephaim, Ashte- 
roth-karnaim, ‘‘the two-horned Ashtereth ;” that is, as I actually found the 
goddess represented on a colossal bas-relief in Bashan, a female with a cres- 
cent moon on her forehead. The Hebrew Ashteroth, the Egyptian Athor, and 
the Greek Astarte, symbolized productive power. She was the universal 
mother, or producer. She presided over all productiveness, both in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world. Her worship, under the guidance of sensuality, 
came to be connected with the most licentious rites. This form of idolatry 
tended, like others, to the utter degradation of human nature. Ashteroth is 
called by Jeremiah (viii. 18) ‘‘queen of heaven,” and he describes Hebrew 
women as offering cakes to her in the streets of Jerusalem. 


9—11. (9) Othniel,* Jos, xv. 16-19; Ju. i. 18; one of the contemporaries of 
Joshua. (10) Spirit, etc., this marks the peculiar office of the judges. They 
were called and directed by the Spirit of the Lord, who endued them with 
extraordinary wisdom, courage, and strength for the work before them. (11) 
the land, 7. e. the district specially overrun by Chushan. forty years, poss. | 
not intended to fix an exact number, but to stand for a generation. 

Providential changes. —I have often observed that when the fulness and 
maturity of time is come that produces the great confusions and changes in 
the world, it usually pleases God to make it appear, by the manner of them, 
that they are not the etfects of human force or policy, but of the Divine jus- 
tice and predestination; and, though we see a man — like that which we call 
‘* Jack of the clock-house” — striking, as it were, the hour of that fulness of 
time, yet our reason must needs be convinced that his hand is moved by some 
secret and, to us that stand without, invisible direction. — Cowley. 


12—15. (12) king of Moab, an extensive portion of the ancient posses- 
sions of Moab were in hands of Is. ; these Eglon sought opportunity to recover. 
Samuel’s comment on the event is to the same effect, ‘‘ When they forgot the 
Lord their God He sold them into the hand of the King of Moab,” 1 Sam. 
xii. 9. (13) Ammon, Amalek, both bitter foes of Israel. Continually spoken 
of in conjunction with Moab. city of palm-trees,’ Jericho; having sub- 
jected the eastern tribes, the enemy*suddenly crossed the Jordan. Though 
Jericho was destroyed, Eglon may have constructed a fortification among the 
ruins. (14) served, vs. 8, were under tribute. (15) Gera, one of Benj.’s sons, 
Ge. xlvi. 21. left-handed, many such in this tribe, Ju. xx.,16. present, 


“They established|the tribute, a token of good-will. 


themselves at Gil- 
al and Jericho. 
ut beyond the 
mountain barrier 


Ehud (vs. 15).— The text shows that the instruments chosen of God may 
often surprise and disappoint men. Ehud left-handed. 1. A man not great 
merely because left-handed. 2. No manshould be condemned merely because 


they do not go.jhe does not take hold of things in the common way. 3. That some good use 


Their dominion 
extended itself 
over the neighbor- 


may be made of the most unlikely qualifications. — Parker. 
The Lord strengthened Eglon. — Allowed him to become strong, suffered 


ing tribe of Benja-|him to take such a course as would result in his becoming too powerful for 


min.’’ — Stanley. 


Acc. to LX X. 
Ebud was an am- 


the Israelites. It was not by positive agency, but by sovereign permission, 
that this result took place. The course of God’s providence often favors the 
designs of His enemies, and they take advantage of it, while the effect, in 
scripture style, is attributed to God Himself. The phraseology is liable to no 
just objection when rightly understood, and affords a clue to the explanation 


hidexter, i. e. ablejof hundreds of passages in the sacred volume. ‘‘ Rather than Israel shall want 


to use both hands 
with equal facility. 


Ehud kills 
Eglon, king 

of Moab 

c Ps. xlix. 6; Re. 
i. 16. 


a scourge for their sin, God Himself shall raise them up an enemy. Moab had 
no quarrel but hisown ambition ; but God meant by the ambition of the one 
party, to punish the ambition of the other ; His justice can make one sin the 
executioner of another, while neither shall look for any measure from Him but 
judgment.” — Bp. Hail. 


16—20. (16) dagger, short sword. two edges,° customary way of sharp- 
ening. right thigh, sword being usually worn on the left side, this enabled 
Ebud to escape detection. (17) fat man, said to explain effectiveness of 
Ehud’s attack. (18) sent away, going at first with them. (19) quarries, 
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‘sculptured stones.” — Polychrome B. (20) summer parlour, lit. uppér 
chamber of coolness. Making as if to whisper, Ehud got close to the king. a 
message from God, lit. a word of God. 

The secret errand.— From a circumstance mentioned by Mr. Bruce, it 
appears that Ehud acted in strict conformity to the customs of the time and 
place, so that neither the suspicion of the king nor his attendants should be 
excited by his conduct. It was usual for the attendants to retire when secret; 
messages were to be delivered. ‘‘I drank a dish of coffee, and told him that I 
was a bearer of a confidential message from Ali Bey of Cairo, and Wished to 
deliver it to him without witnesses whenever he pleased. The room was 
accordingly cleared without delay, excepting his secretary, who was also 
going away, when I pulled him»back by the clothes, saying, ‘Stay, if you 
please ; we shall need you to write the answer.’” —Burder. 


21—24. (21) left hand, so taking Eglon at unawares. (22) haft, hilt or 
handle. and. . came out, FR. V., ‘and it came out behind.” (23) porch, 
where the entrance doors were. parlour, antechamber in which the 
courtiers might wait. (24) gone out, wh. he did with surprising calmness. 
ecovereth his feet, comp. 1 Sa. xxiv. 3. 

The summer purlor.— Russell has given the following account of one of the 
methods of cooling rooms in the East at the present day. Their great-houses 
at Aleppo are composed of apartments on each of the sides of a square court, 
all of stone; and consist of a ground floor, which is generally arched, and an 
upper story, which is flat on the top, and either terraced with hard plaster, or 
paved with stone; above stairs is a colonnade, if not round the whole court, 
at least fronting the west, off from which are their rooms and kiosques ; these 


B. ©. 1406. 


‘¢ Biv’n to the dull- 
est peasant stand- 

by who fast- 
en'd still on him a 
wondering eye, he 
seem’d the master 
spirit of the land.” 
— Joanna Baillie. 


‘* Heroism —the 
Divine relation, 
which, in all times, 
unites a great man 
to other men.”— 
Carlyle. 


“They cannot ac- 
count for the long 
closing of the door, 
except on the sup- 
position that their 
lord had retired for 
purposes which 
Oriental delicacy 


latter are a sort of wooden divans, that project a little way from their other 
buildings, and hang over the street; they are raised about a foot and a hal 
higher than the floor of the room, to which they are quite open, and by 
having windows in front and on each side, there is a great draught of air, 
which makes them cool in the summer, the advantage chiefly intended by 
them. 


25—80. (25) ashamed, comp. 2 Ki. ii. 17, viii. 11. The whole passage 
shows (1) that Eglon was a monarch who enjoyed to the full the state usually 
connected in later periods with the regal dignity, and (2) that the customary 
decencies of civilization were by no means unknown, at least among the higher 
classes, in the times, and among the peoples, with whom this history deals,— 
Camb. Bib. a key,? the chief officer would doubtless hold a duplicate key. 
(26) Seirath, beyond the fact that it was among the mountains of Ephraim, 
we do not know where this place is. (27) mountain, or hilly district. (28) 
fords of Jordan, those by Jericho, thus the enemy was intercepted and readily 
fell a prey. (29) lusty, stout, robust, ‘‘chosen men,” Ps. Ixxviii. 31. (30) 
the land, the part occupied by tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin chiefly. 

Ehud.— Here is an example of what is possible to the obscure, whose quali- 
fications, are not great, but have spirit and firmness, who are not afraid of 


reserved for seclu- 


t sion.” —Stanley. 


Ehud calls 
Israel to 
arms 


a‘‘ Keys and locks 
in Palestine are 
very frequently 
now, and were 

doubtless, in old 
time, large, and 
both of them made 
of wood. Ancient 
keys were crooked, 
bent into the shape 
of a sickle, and 
like it borne on the 


dangers and privations on the way to an end worth gaining, be it the 
deliverance of their country, the freedom and purity of their church, or the 
rousing of society against a flagrant wrong. Armed for their task with fit 
weapons—the two-edged dagger of truth for the corpulent lie, the pene- 
trating stone of a just scorn for the forehead of arrogance, they have the right 
to go forth, the right to succeed, though probably when the stroke has told 
many will be heard lamenting its untimeliness and proving the dangerous 
indiscretion of Ehud and all who followed him.— R. A. Watson. 


31. And after him, not after his death, but after he had smitten the Moabites. 
Shamgar,’ he was no doubt of the tribe of Judah or Dan, and his exploits, 
like those of Samuel, purely local. ox-goad, instrument used by ploughmen. 
A strong pole 8 or 10 ft. long, with a point at one end to urge on the oxen, 
and a kind of chisel at the other to clear the ploughshare fr. earth and weeds. 

Shamgar — Note— I. How absurd it is for any man to blame his tools for 
bad work — (ox-goad ; jawbone of ass; sling and stone). II. How important 
it is that men should use those instruments which they can handle most skil- 
fully. III. How foolish it would be to ridicule the instrument when the; 
results are so obviously of God. IV. How victories are sometimes won in the 


\Jericho. 


shoulder ."’—Ayre. 


Shamgar 


b Ju. v. 6, 


“Do not ridicule 
the instrument. 
Look at the 600 
dead men, at the 
slain giant, at the 
rostrate walls of 
Rule ap- 


face of the greatest improbabilities. — Parker. 


plies to every de- 
partment of life ; 
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B.C. 1406. ‘The ox-goad. — Jamieson says, ‘‘ This implement was eight feet long, and 
Pe preapbing te about six inches in circumference. Such an instrument, wielded by a strong 


missions, to every 
Christian effort.” 
—Parker. 


oppression 
under Jabin 


aPs. lxxvili. 56- 
58. 

A small vessel 
with smart gales 
will sail faster 
than a large ship 
with small winds. 
When prayer 
mounts on the 
wing of fervor to 
God, then answers 
come down like 
lightning from 
God.— Seeker. 


The arrow, though 
well pointed and 
feathered, is of 
little use unless 

ulled to the head 
<5 a strong hand. 
— Pilkington. 


Deborah 
sends for 
Barak 


b Ex. xv. 20. 


ec ‘‘The spirit of 
Deborah was like 
a torch for Israel, 
kindling their 
languid hearts.”’— 
Lange. 


d Ge. xxxv. 8. 


e Jos. xix. 82, 85, 
87; xx. 7; xxi. 82. 


f‘‘Barak is to 
gather 10,000 men 
toward Tabor, one 
after another, in 
small squads; the 
tyrant must know 


nothing of the 
rising until the 
hosts are as- 


sembled,’’--Lange. 


g Ju. v. 21; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 40. 


Tradition has fixed 
on this spot as the 
scene of the trans- 
figuration of 
Christ, but the cor- 
rectness of this 
opinion has been 
disputed by Dean 
Stanley and other 
writers. 


arm, would do no mean execution. Shamgar may, however, have been only 
the leader of a band of peasants, who, by means of such implements of labor 
(and in particular the ox-goads) as they could lay hold of at the moment, 
achieved this heroic exploit.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—3. (1) did evil, in yielding to surrounding idolatry. when Ehud was 
dead, the judge not only delivered the pl as from their enemies, but also 
restrained them from idolatry. (2) sold them, asin ch. ii. 14. Jabin, prob. 
hereditary name of kings of Hazor. Comp. Jos. xi. Either the two chiefs of 
name of Jabin were contemporaries, or Hazor was rebuilt after its destruction 
by Joshua. Hazor, city of Naphtali, "near waters of Merom, Jos. xix. 36; 
poss. mod. Hazere. The name Hazor or Hazar was a very common one, 
meaning fort, while the root meaning is to wall around. <A similar meaning 
attaches to the name Chester, with which cf. Gloucester, Leicester, etc. 
Harosheth, not identified ; Thomson thinks the double mound called Haro-. 
thieh. of the Gentiles, or nations, Is.ix. 1. (8) chariots of iron, Jos. xvii. 
16. oppressed, word used Ex. iii. 9, Prob. Israelites were put by Jabin to. 
task work in hewing timber. 

Israel’s sin and oppression. — Here is —I. Israel backsliding from God. 
See in this —1. The strange strength of corruption; 2. The common ill effects. 
of a long peace; 8. The great loss which a people sustain by the death of 
good governors. II. Israel oppressed by their enemies, III. Israel returning 
to their God. Distress drives men to Him.— M. Henry 


4—9. (4) Deborah, a bee, comp. Ge. xxiv. 59. A female ruler was an 
extraordinary thing in the history of Israel. prophetess, person thro’ whom 
Divine communications were made, comp. Miriam’ and Huldah. Deborah 
differed from Miriam in that she was a judge, which Miriam was not. wife 
of Lapidoth, or, a woman of a fiery spirit, or of the torch-glow;* lapidoth 
means firebrands, lamps, or flames. (5) under the palm, tent set up under 
well-known tree.? This was the court of Israel. Ramah, prob. Ramathaim- 
zophim. judgment, of civil disputes. (6) Barak, lightning, He. xi. 32. 
Some have supposed that he was husband to Deborah. Kedesh-naphtali, 
to distin. fr. town in Issachar.e Lord God, Jehovah God of the covenant. 
draw, or spread out.’ Tabor, at N. E. corner of plain of Esdraelon. (7) 
Kishon, now Mukutta, stream issuing fr. Carmel. (8) go with me, her 
presence would inspire the host. (9) woman, Jael, vss. 17-21. 

Deborah (vss. 4-7.) —I. Her lowly yet well-known dwelling. II. Her office, 
prophetess. God uses divers instruments. Pride taken out of man by use 
of a woman. Women have often shamed men by their courage at critical 
times (Joan of Arc, Maid of Saragossa). III, Her influence; that of wisdom. 
Israel perceived that she was the mouthpiece of God. IV. Her knowledge. 
She knew Barak, the right man for the times. V, Her faith. Believed God 
would draw Sisera into the snare; believed the time of Israel’s deliverance 
had come. 

The summit of Tabor. — Here we are, on the top of Tabor! Let us breathe 
our tired animals beneath this. fine old oak at the entrance into the fortress. 
You observe that a fosse once protected the wall on all this part of the sum- 
mit, because it is less precipitous than elsewhere. This narrow plot on the 
north side, I suppose, was leveled into its present shape, by the inhabitants of 
this ancient city, for gardens, or to make a hippodrome and parade-ground. 
South of this a rocky ridge rises some fifty feet higher, and the entire summit 
was surrounded by a heavy wall, strengthened with towers at suitable dis- 
tances, and further defended by a ditch when needed. These works are obvi- 
ously of very different ages ; and history not only accounts for, but demands 
them. There was a town here, and no doubt fortified, at or before the time 
of Joshua. Here Barak and Deborah assembled the thousands of Naphtali to 
attack Sisera. And Tabor is never lost sight of, either by Hebrew historian or 
poet. It has, therefore, a story many times too long for us to repeat,— 


Canaanitish, Jewish, Greeco-Macedonian, Roman, Christian, Saracenic, Frank 
and Turk. — Thomson, Land and the Book. a al 


_Zaanannim,” Jos. xix. 33. 


Chap. iv. 1o—21. JUDGES. 


10—13. (10) at his feet, following him, Ex. xi. 8, marg. went up, to 
meeting-place on Tabor. (11) R. V., ‘‘ Heber the Kenite had severed himself 
from the Kenites, even from the children of Hobab,¢ the brother-in-law of 
Moses.” Kenites, Ge. xv. 19; Nu. xxiv. 21, 22. pldin, R. V., ‘Oak in 


unable to follow him with his chariots. (13) gathered, by cry, or proclama- 
tion; as marg. from. . Kishon, the entire plain of Esdraelon. 


Heber the Kenite (vs. 11).—I. A man descended from an idolatrous ances- 


. (12) to mount Tabor, probably Barak, for secur- 
ity’s sake, had gone up into the mountain district, where Sisera would be 
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Barak and 
Sisera 

summon 

their armies 

a Nu. x. 29; Ju. i. 16. 
T he transactions 
of Providence are 
not seen clearly at 
first; the painter 


try. Il. A man who was saved the doom of his countrymen by a timely|at the first makes 


separation. 
he rendered Israel. Siserw’s hope (vs. 18).— Chariots of iron. 
trates the vain confidences of those who make not the Lord their trust. His- 
torical examples. II. He illustrates the fate of those whose dependence is in 
the creature. His own chariots made the confusion of his defeat the greater. 


Men at his feet.— The phrase ‘‘ men at his feet” did not, I believe, refer to 


any particular class of soldiers, but applied to all, whether they fought in 
chariots, on horses, or on foot. This form of speech is used in Eastern books 
to show how many obey or serve under the general. It may be taken from 
the action of a slave being prostrate at the feet of his master, denoting sub- 
mission or obedience. 
speak of themselves as being at their feet. 
Seen of Britain, they often allude to the millions who are at his feet. — 
berts. ; 


1417. (14) And Deborah said, we may almost trace the decadence of 
Israel in this history. No high priest, with the sacred Urim and Thummim, 
stands before God’s altar to ask His will, as in Joshua’s days, or even those of 
Phinehas. See ch. xx. The sacred fire is no longer to be found in official 
quarters ; it descends wherever an heart can be found capable of receiving it. 
— Camb. Bib. went down, though the plain gave great advantage to Sise- 
ra’s chariots. A sudden onslaught ere Sisera was prepared for battle. (15) 
discomfited, produced a panic. This was the last stand made by the Canaan- 
ites against Israelite supremacy. off his chariot, either bec. stuck fast in 
the morass, or fearing recognition if init. (16) Sisera tries to get out of the 
regular course of flight. (17) tent of Jael, the manners of the east, then as 
now, did notallow strange men to entera woman’stent.’ Hence, if permitted, 
in his urgent need, to enter, he was safe from Barak’s pursuit. 

Decision and indecision contrasted. —When Gen. Suwaroff commanded, 
under the Prince of Coburg, on the frontiers of Turkey, he had an army of 
twenty-two thousand men. Coburg himself had thirty-seven thousand, and 
the Turks only twenty-eight thousand. Prince Coburg’s army, which had 
taken a good position on a rising ground, about nine miles distant from 
Suwaroff, was attacked, and obliged to fall back. Coburg then wrote to 
Suwaroff, ‘‘I was attacked this morning by the Turks. I have lost my posi- 
tion and artillery. I send you no instructions what todo. Use your own 
judgment, only let me know what you have done as soon after as you can.” 
Suwaroff immediately sent the following answer: ‘‘I shall attack the Turks 
to-morrow morning, drive them from your position, and retake your cannon.”’ 
Before three o’clock in the afternoon Suwaroff kept his word ; and Coburg’s 
army had the cannon and their old position before night. — Perey Anec. 


18—21. (18) turn in, my lord, the disgnaceful treachery of Jael has been 
thought to be palliated by the sacred historian, and it has been supposed that 
Christians were bound to defend it. No such necessity is laid upon us. The 
act was utterly indefensible, and was rendered more completely so because it 
is an Eastern custom, and no doubt was so in the days of Jael —a custom 
which scarcely the most treacherous and unprincipiled Arab ever fails to 
observe — that any one who has partaken food under a man’s roof is safe from 
molestation. — Camb. Bib. mantle, rug, or coverlet. (19) bottle, made of 
skin ; giving this was sign of friendliness.* (21) nail, prob. a spare tent-pin. 
to wh. the ropes were fastened. hammer, the mallet used in driving pin 
into the ground. This was violation of hospitality, and murder.¢ fastened 
it, R. V., ‘it pierced through.” 

Butter in the Hast. —The method of making butter in the East illustrates 
the conduct of Jael, the wife of Heber, described in the Book of Judges: 


Ill. A man who proved the sincerity of his conversion by the aidjbut a rough 
I. He illus-|draught of his pic- 


ture — first a hand, 
then aneye; but 
when he hath 
filled up every 
part and laid on his 
colors, it is beauti- 
ful to behold; we 
who live in this age 
of the church see 
but .a rough 
draught of God’s 


In this way devotees, when addressing the gods, always|Providence, but 
When the orientals speak of His 


when we reach 
heaven, and see all 
the lineaments of 
God’s Providence 
drawn out and 
completed, all will 
be perfection and 
wisdom and mercy 
--kindness and love 
will seal the 
whole. 


the army of 
Sisera routed 
b Ge. xxiv. 67. 
“ Wouldst thou 
know the lawful- 
ness of the action 
which thou desir- 
est to undertake, 
let thy devotion 
recommend it to 
Divine blessing; if 
it be lawful thou 
shalt perceive thy 
heart encouraged 
by thy prayer; if 
unlawful, thou 
shalt find thy 
prayer discouraged 
y thy heart. That 
action is not war- 
rantable which 
either blushes to 
beg a blessing, or, 
having succeeded, 
dares not present 
a thanksgiving.” 
— Quarles. 
Sisera is 


killed by 

Jael 

ec “Tt is an ancient 
practice, common 
to all Bedouins, 
Arabs, etc., 
whosoever 
eaten or drunk 
anything in the 
tent is received 
into the peace of 
the house. The 
Arab’s mortal ene- 
my slumbers se- 
curely in the tent 
of his adversary, if 
he has drunk with 
him.’ — Lange. 

d ‘Though praised 


that 
has 
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B. ©. 1316. And Sisera said unto her, Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for I 
da: tha. sondwtele thirsty: and she opened a bottle of milk, and gave him drink, and covered 
eulogy rt be|him.” In the song of Deborah the statement is repeated: ‘‘ He asked water, 
considered as pro-jand she gave him milk, she brought forth butter in a lordly dish.” The word 
nounced, not 02|(hemah) which our translators rendered butter, properly signifies cream , which 
ee more ce is undoubtedly the meaning of it in this passage, for Sisera complained of 
and on her deed.|thirst, and asked a little water to quench it, a purpose to which butter is but 
but on the publicilittle adapted. Mr. Harmer, indeed, urges the same objection to cream, 
pe Eby ae which, he contends, few people would think a very proper beverage for one 
dence of God,|that was extremely thirsty ; and concludes that it must have been butter- 


One . flow from|milk which Jael, who had just been churning, gave to Sisera. — Paxtor 

1. —Jamveson. 

Why did the ‘‘In- tani 

vincible Armada””| 22-24, (22) whom thou seekest, Barak wanted to complete his.victory by 
erish, despite thelnutting to death, or taking prisoner, the general of the army. (23) God sub- 

eed the long: dued, they must see past the secondary to the chief agent. 


tried experience of| Lessons suggested by defeat of Sisera. —I. That which was the chief boast 
its mariners?lof the heathen oppressor, and the chief terror of Israel, proved to be one of 
Probably the vt2¥ the chief causes of Israel’s salvation, and of the enemy’s overthrow — chariots 
itself invinciblejof iron, II. That faith is the highest reason. III. A type of the final over- 
had hee chee injthrow of Satan. IV. An emblem of encouragement to ourselves in the daily 
1ts eleat. oO : : 

allows us the epi- struggle with evil. 
thet only after the 


[sabe CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
B. C. 1206. 1—5. (1) sang Deborah, ‘‘This poem is one of the oldest monuments of 
= Hebrew literature, much older than any of the ces stories of the judges. 
the song of We may surmise that it was preserved in one of those collections of old 


Debora Hebrew poetry, like the Book of Jasher, and the Book of the Wars of JHVH, 
from wh. the historians quote.” — Polychrome B. (2) praise ye, etc., R. V., 
‘For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, For that the people offered 
themselves willingly. Bless ye the Lord.” (3) kings, this and the two fol- 
lowing verses celebrate the glorious deeds of Jehovah. (4) out of Seir,’ ‘‘JHVH 
a “For theleading|is described as leaving His sacred mountain in the distant South to fight with 
of the leaders in|His people against their foes.” — Polychrome Bib. the earth trembled, ‘‘to 
Israel. for the free/the prophetic spirit of Deborah the earthquake becomes a powerful symbol, 
people, praise|? Symbol of the creature’s humility and awe on account of the sacred nearness 
ehovah!”-Stan-|of God.” (5) Sinai, prob. here used as figure.¢ 
ley. God praised by a song (vs. 1). —I. A very natural expression of rejoicing. 
II. A very proper expedient for spreading the knowledge and perpetuating 
the remembrance of great events. — M. Henry. 
Ppt Te Songs on the battle-field. — A Western captain as he lay on the ent dae 
Ha. fil. 3-12.  '\of Shiloh, suffered greatly from a fatal gunshot-wound through both thighs, 
and from thirst. He said, ‘The stars shone out clear and beautiful abdve the 
dark field ; and I began to think of that great God who had given His Son to 
die a death of agony for me; and that He was up there— up above the scene 
c Prayer Bk. ver.jof suffering, and above those glorious stars; and I felt that I was going home 
of Ps. lzviii.8. |to meet Him, and praise Him there; and I felt that I ought to praise God, 
even wounded, and on the battlefield. I could not help singing that beautiful 
hymn, ‘When I can read oy title clear,’ etc. And,” said he, ‘‘there was a 
Christian brother in the brush near-me. I could not see him; but I could 
hear him. He took up the strain; and beyond him another and another 
caught it up, all over the terrible battlefield of Shiloh. That night, the echo 
the exploits was resounding ; and we made the field of battle ring with the hymns of 
of Shamgar praise to God.” 


praise to God 


rehearse 

and the j 6—9. (6) Shamgar, here a new subject is introduced —the downtrodden 
decline of condition of Israel before the battle. Shamgar’s was probably only a local 
Israel deliverance. highways, etc., the ordinary roads were unsafe. Vivid picture 


d“The obscure,|Of unsettled times.¢ (7) villages, R. V., ‘‘ the rulers* ceased in Israel, they 
tortuous pathsjceased.” a mother, tothe grown people she was as mother toa child. (8) 
wh a o esd new gods, other than Jehovah. spear seen, this cannot mean that the 
munication” {israelites had no weapons (as in 1 Sam, xiii. 22). for if so, the battle of Mount 

tanley. Tabor could not have been fought. It means that such was their condition of 
oa nero was nolservitude, that they dared not display them. (9) heart is toward, i. e. is 
one to gate ee|full of admiration of. Here we return to the idea of vs. 2, the willingness of 
Spk. Com. the leaders in Israel. 


Chap. v. 1o—18. JUDGES. 
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The soldier's honor (vss. 8, 9) —I have chosen two strains of this song, from 
which, as they shall teach me, so I purpose to teach you, to bless the Lord 
that teacheth us all. The Lord give me a tongue to sing it, and you ears to 
hear it, and us all hearts toembrace it. Herein I observe —I. Great affliction. 
In the affliction I find three points of war: 1. The alarm: “ they chose new 
gods.” (i) ‘‘ They chose,” a frank choice, no compelling ; (2) ‘‘Gods.” And 
they a nation trained up in the knowledge of one God; (3) ‘‘New gods.” 
Will any other nation change their gods? 2, The battle; ‘‘ war in the gates.” 
(1) ‘‘ War,” the nature of it ; (2) ‘‘Then,” the time of it: when ‘‘ they chose 
new gods ;” (3) *‘ The gates,” the place of it: this an extreme progress of 
war; 3. The forlorn hope: ‘‘ was there a shield,” etc. War in the gates, and 
yet no weapons! Two inferences from this part of the subject: (1) That war 
at some times is just and necessary ; (2) That munitions and arms should at 
all times be in readiness. II. Great affection: ‘‘my heart,” ete. Set upon— 
1, Men: ‘‘the governors of Israel;” 2 God: ‘Bless ye the Lord.”—T. 
Adams. 

Roads in the East.— There are roads in these countries, but it is very easy 
to turn out of them, and go to a place by winding about over the lands, when 
that is thought safer. The account Bishop Pococke gives of the manner in 
which that Arab, under whose care he had put himself, conducted him to 
Jerusalem, illustrates this with great liveliness, which his lordship tells us 
was by night, and not by the high road, but through the fields; ‘‘and I 
observed,” says he, ‘‘ that he avoided as much as he could going near any 
village or encampment, and sometimes stood still, as I thought, to hearken,” 
And just in that manner people were obliged to travel in Judea, in the days 
of Shamgar and Jael.— Harmer. 


10—13. (10) white asses,* white dappled she asses, scarce and costly, a 
breed peculiar to the East, and a mark, in those days, of persons of distinction. 
in judgment, R. V., ‘‘on rich carpets.” walk by the way, the common 
people. (11) R. V., ‘“‘far from the noise of archers,” omitting ‘‘they that 
are delivered.” places.. water,’ reference to the wells outside the towns. 
toward the inhabitants, etc., R. V., ‘righteous acts of his rule in Israel.” 
down to the gates, coming from their hiding places to dwell again in the 
towns. (12) awake, a new division of the song. The attention of the hearer 
is re-awakened by this lively appeal to Deborah and Barak. captivity 


eaptive, pointing to the captive Canaanites. This is one of the expressions| 


from this song made use of in Ps. lxviii. (13) him that remaineth, R, V., 
“‘Then came down a remnant of the nobles and the people; the Lord came 
down for me against the mighty ;” the remnant left of the persecution. 

Blessings of peace. —Of these this passage gives us a vivid picture. I. 
Nobles whose equipages made them conspicuous for a prey. II. Judges 
whose administration of justice was suspended. III. Travelers whose mer- 
cantile pursuits had been hindered. IV. Shepherds whose well had been 
stopped, or the approaches cut off. V. Simple villagers whose life and prop- 
erty had been threatened were to rejoice with accord, while the prophetess 
and the hero led the song. 

The ambush at the fountain. — Dr. Shaw mentioned a beautiful rill in Bar- 
bary. which is received into a large basin, called, shrub we krub, ‘‘ Drink and 
away,” there being great danger of meeting there with rogues and assassins. 
If such places are proper for the lurking of murderers in times of peace, they 
must be proper for the lying in ambush in times of war; a circumstance 
that Deborah takes notice of in her song. — Harmer. 


14—18. (14) ‘‘ Out of Ephraim came those whose root is in Mount Amalek,” 
Ju. xii. 15. after thee, Benjamin, among thy people, an address to 
Ephraim, i. e. Benjamin came next to Ephraim. Machir, western Manas- 
seh, Jos. xvii. 1-6. the pen, R. V., ‘‘the marshal’s staff.” Refer. is to 
officer who kept the muster roll. (15) on foot, R. V. ‘‘into the valley they 
rushed forth at his feet.” the divisions, R. V., ‘‘By the watercourses of 
Reuben, there were great resolves of heart.” (16) bleatings of, lit. pipings 
tothe flocks. for the divisions, etc., R. V. ‘‘at the watercourses of Reuben.” 
(17 Gilead, name of district E. of Jordan, occupied by the tribe of Dan, 
wh. is meant here. breaches, R. V., ‘‘creeks.”¢ (18) jeoparded,: exposed 
to peril. 

The divisions of Reuben (vss.15, 16). —I. Explain the word “ divisions. 


” 


B. c. 1296. 
‘“There ceased to 
be heads in Israel.” 
—Sta ley. 

“We speak much 
about the fathers 
of the Church, and 
the fathers of the 
nation, and are 
apt to forget that 
the ‘‘mothers in 
Israel’ have often 
been more heroic 
than the fathers, 
and that their very 
gentleness has be- 
come their strength 
in time of danger.”” 
—Parker. 

“T knew a very 
wise man that be- 
lieved that if a 
man were per- 
mitted to make all 
the ballads, he need 
not care who should 
make the laws of a 
nation.”’—Andrew 
Fletcher. 

‘* What is defeat ? 
Nothing but edu- 
cation, nothing 
but the first step 
to somethin 
better.”’— Wend 
Phillips. 


princes and 
others 
exhorted to 
praise God 


a Ju. x. 4; xii. 14. 


b‘* From amidst 
the shouting of the 
dividers of spoils, 
between the water- 
troughs.’”’—S t an- 
ley. 


‘“‘No peace was 
ever won from fate 
by subterfuge or 
agreement ; no 
peace is ever in 
store for any of 
us, but that which 
we shall win by 
victory over shame 
or sin ’’— Ruskin. 


the divisions 
of Reuben 


c Nu. xxxii. 
Ge. xlix. 4. 


d Jos. xix. 29. 


1-3; 


eO. Eng. juportie, 
fr. Fr. jeu partie, 
an even game. 
Afterwards  con- 
founded with Fr. 
jew perdu, a lost 
game. 


The wicked are 
repelled by any 
obstacles, how- 
ever slight, in the 
way to heaven, but 
they make great 
efforts to gratify 
their lusts. 


the stars and 
the river 


“* Came not to the 
help of the Lord. 
To the help of the 
Lord’s people; for 
He takes what is 
done to His peo- 
pic. as done to 

imself; and what 
is withheld from 
them is withheld 
from Himself.” 
Bush. 


the exploit 
of Jael 


vs. 25. ‘The ap- 
roaches of sin are 
ike the conduct 
of Jael, it brings 
butter in a lordly 
dish. It bids high 
forthe suul. But 
when it has 
fascinated and 
lulled the victim, 
the nail and ham- 
mer are behind.” 
— Cecil. 


conclusion 
of the song 
of Deborah 


JUDGES. Chap. v. I19—-31- 


1. Not dissensions in the tribe of Reuben; or 2. Separation from the rest of 
Israel; but 3. The watercourses that flowed through the territory of the tribe. 
What happened at these divisions. When the sound of war echoed through 
the land the children of Reuben thought of what they might gain or lose by 
the contest ; and searched for plausible excuses for withholding aid. Our 
quiet resting-places are too often places for inglorious ease rather than nur- 
series of noble resolutions. 

The breaches of Asher.— Though the coast of that part of Syria which is 
denominated Palestine is not remarkable for the number of its ports, yet 
besides Joppa, St. John d’Acre, Caipha under Mount Carmel, and a few 
others that might be named, there are some creeks, and small convenient 
places, where little vessels, and such as those that are used for fishing, may 
shelter themselves, and land what they take, though there are very few rivers 
on all that coast. To these places Deborah seems to refer, when she says, 
‘© Asher continued on the seashore, and abode in his breaches,” or creeks, as it 
is translated in the margin. — Harmer. 


19—23. (19) the kings came, a new subject; the gathering together of the 
enemy and their defeat. Taanach, Jos. xii. 21. waters, etc., either the 
Kishon flowing by Megiddo, or a mill-stream running into the Kishon. gain 
of money, either no ransoms received, or no booty taken. (20) stars, 
Josephus relates that, just as the battle began, a violent tempest came on with 
a great downfall of rain; and a hailstorm, which, driving full in the faces of 
the Canaanites, so blinded and benumbed them with cold, that they could 
neither use their bows with effect nor even hold their swords, It was as if 
the heavenly bodies were fighting ag. Sisera. (21) river, a small stream, 
swelled suddenly ina storm. Omy soul, R. V., ‘“O my soul, march on with 
strength.” (22) The Polychrome Bible translates: ‘‘ Then were battered the 
hoofs of his horses by the galloping of his chargers,” and regards this vs. as a 
description of the precipitate flight of the enemy, cf. Nah. iil. 2. 

The cursing of Meroz (vs. 23). --I. The duty of universal union of the church 
against a common foe is here clearly implied. II. The terrible consequences 
of neglecting this duty. The very site of Meroz not known. ILI. This 
neutrality was evidently exceptional. 

That ancient river. -- The phrase in the text seems to refer, not so much to 
the existence of the river for so long a time, but to the fact that it was well 
known in past times for its remarkable associations. So recently as 1799, in 
a battle between the French and the Turks, many of the latter perished in the 
sudden rising of its waters. In the spring season, especially, it sends down a 
flood of rushing waters. — Hom. Com. 


24—27. (24) blessed, in contrast with Meroz. We need not suppose that 
because Deborah sang this song under the influence of inspiration, we are 
therefore to accept her judgment upon a point of morals. To her, accustomed, 
like her fellow-countrymen, to view all events from an Israelitish standpoint, 
and under the exaltation of the recent victory, Jael’s conduct naturally 
appeared eminently glorious and heroic.--Camb. Bib. (25) butter, curds, 
or curdled milk. (26) smote off, R. V., ‘‘ smote through his head. Yea, she 
pierced and struck.” 

Jael and Sisera.— Consider this transaction as—I. An historic fact. 
Recount the circumstances. Justify the act. II. An emblematic record— 
1, Of the judgments that await God’s enemies; 2. Of the triumphs that are 
prepared for the Lord’s people.” — C. Simeon. 

Jael, a type of the unscrupulous helpers of a good cause. Long has the 
error prevailed that religion can be helped by using the world’s weapons, by 
acting in the temper and spirit of the world. Of that mischievous falsehood 
have been born all the pride and vain-glory, the rivalries and persecutions that 
darken the past of Christendom, surviving in strange and pitiful forms to the 
present day. — &. A. Watson. 


28—31. (28) The mother of Sisera, the poet hurries us off from the death- 
chamber of Sisera to set before us a most vivid picture in close connection 
with it, though in a different and remote place, in the palace of Sisera him- 
self. The impatient expectation and awakening fears of his mother are por- 
trayed with a few powerful strokes.— Bib. Com. lattice, openwork, for 
coolness, before window or round abalcony. (29) wise ladies, her maids of 


Chap. vi. 1—10. JUDGES, 


honor. answer to herself, thought it over in her own heart. (30) have 
they not sped, etc., R. V., ‘‘ Have they not found, have they not divided the 
spoil?” (31) as the sun, Dan. xii. 3. 

The triumph of the church.—I. The fact of the triumph. 1. This implies 
the destruction of her enemies. (1) Spiritual. (2) Human. 2. It implies the 
bestowal of honor on the church. 3. It implies the enjoyment of great happi- 
ness. 4. It implies the gift of power. 5. It implies the exercise of benevo- 
lence. II. The’source of this triumph. 1. It is accorded by God. 2. The 
rough devotion to God. 3. By silent and gradual means. — Adeney. 

‘** So let ali thine enemies perish.” —‘‘ Though our enemies,” said Henry, 
‘are to be prayed for, God’s enemies, as such, are to be prayed against ; and 
when we see some of God’s enemies remarkably hurled and brought down, 
that is an encouragement to us to pray for the downfall of all the rest.” Thus 
are Deborah’s words to be interpreted. Being prompted by the spirit of 
inspiration, they are to be regarded not only as an imprecation, but also as a 
prediction ; a prediction which shall assuredly be accomplished in its season 
upon all that continue to withstand omnipotence. — Bush. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—6. (1) Midian,* nomadic people, occupying territory E. of Red Sea. This 
tribe was descended from a son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). Name 
applied sometimes to all Arab tribes. (2) dens, etc., there are an immense 
number of caves in Palestine, partly natural, partly artificial. (8) sown, the 
year’s harvest. This done year after year. the children of the east, 
nomadic tribes, who were ready to join the Midianites and Amalekites. There 
seems to have been no design of conquest in these invasions. (4) against 
them, among them with hostile intention. Gaza, the limit of their depreda- 
tions, Ge. x. 19; Jos. x. 41. (5) grasshoppers, locusts. ® 

Note on the Judges. —1. The order of judges, the nature of their office ; its 
distinction from either the office of Joshua, or that of the later kings. They 
were first deliverers of the people from some foreign yoke, and then civil 
rulers, centres of unity ad authority in the different districts. II. The 
influence of particular judges was felt only in parts of the country. One after 
another different districts got into trouble, and the deliverer was generally 
found among the people in the sinning and suffering region. III. The char- 
acter and conduct of the judges is not always to be commended. Some of 
them, as Samson, illus. the wildness and immorality of the age. 

Josephus thus describes this period of their history : ‘‘ Now when Barak and 
Deborah were dead, whose deaths happened about the same time ; afterwards 
the Midianites called the Amalekites and Arabjans to their assistance, and 
made war against the Israelites, and were too hard for those that fought 
against them, and when they had burnt the fruits of the earth, they carried 
off the prey. Now when they had done this for three years, the multitude of 
the Israelites retired to the mountains, and forsook the plain country. They 
also made themselves hollows under ground, and caverns, and preserved 
therein whatsoever had escaped their enemies, for the Midianites made expe- 
ditions in harvest-time, but permitted them to plough the land in winter, so 
that when the others had taken pains they might have fruits for them to carry 
away.” — J. Antiq. B. V. ch. 6, § 1. 


7—10. (7) eried, iii. 9,15. (8) prophet, to show the national sin wh. led 
to national calamity. The word prophet means originally one who speaks by 
a divine impulse. Such men are peculiar to revealed religion. Other religions 
had their priests, Judaism and Christianity alone had their prophets. 

A timely reminder. —I. Israel’s cry. 1. To whom directed ; 2. The reason. 
II. Jehovah’s answer. God sendsa messenger. 1. A prophet: He was not 
without a witness even then; 2. The message —(1) A reminder of past 
deliverances ; (2) A reproof for present disobedience. 

The uses of discipline. — Beethoven said of Rossini that he had in him the 
stuff to have made a good musician if he had only been well flogged when a 
boy ; but that he had been spoiled by the facility with which he produced. 
he Mendelssohn was about to enter the orchestra at Birmingham, on the 
first performance of his Elijah, he said laughingly to one of his friends and 
critics, ‘‘Stick your claws into me. Don’t tell me what you like, but what 


“Whether such 
sentiments would 
be appropriate in 
our own day is not 
in question: we be- 
lieve in the doc- 
trine and in the 


fact of progressive 
light.’ —L. H. 
Wiseman. 


“It is time to fear 
when tyrants seem 
to kiss.” — Shake- 
speare. 


. 1236. 


oppression 
under 
Midian 


a Ge. xxv. 2; Nu. 
xxxi. 1-18. 


b Ex. x. 4-6; Joek 
yas 


Avoid the begin- 
ningsof sin.— 
“Those who would 
not fall into the 
river must not ap- 
roach too near the 
anks. He who 
would not drink of 
the wine of wrath, 
must not touch the: 
cup of pleasure. 
He who would not 
hear the passing 
bell of eternal 
death, should not 
finger the rope of 
sin,’”’— Secker. 


“A desire to resist 
oppression is im- 
planted in the 
nature of man,’’— 
Tacitus. 


“Defeat is a school 
in which truth 
always grows 
strong.’’—Beecher. 


Israel’s cry 
and the 
prophet’s 
warning 


“Men think God is 
destroying them 
because He is tun- 
ing them. The 
violinist screws up 
the key till the 
tense cord sounds 
the concert-pitch ; 
but it is not to 
break it. but to use 


it tunefully, that 
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he stretches the 
string upon the 
rousical rack.’* — 
Beecher. 


Gideon 


his call 


a Jos. xvili. 23. 

“Close by the 
smooth level wasa 
cave, into which 
the juice of the 
grapesranoff... 
and which Gideon 
now used to hide 
the corn from the 
rapacious invad- 
ers. Above this 
cave, as it would 
seem, stood a rock, 
in the midst of a 
grove of trees, 
amongst which the 
most conspicuous 
was a well-known 
terebinth, spread- 
ing its wide 
branches alike 
over the rock and 


JUDGES. Chap. vi. 11—24. 
you don’t like.” Washington lost far more battles than he gained, but he suc- 
ceeded in the end. The Romans, in their most victorious campaigns, almost 
invariably began with defeats. Wellington’s military genius was perfected 
by encounters with difficulties of apparently the most overwhelming charac- 
ter. — Smiles. 


11—14. (11) an angel of the Lord, in human form, as was usual, on this 
occasion Jehovah, or His angel, appeared in the guise of a traveler, with a 
staff (vs. 21) in His hand. an oak, R. V., ‘‘this oak,” the well-known oak or 
terebinth. Ophrah, disting. from Oph. of Benj.* <A village or farm belong- 
ing to Joash. Abi-ezrite, Jos. xvii. 2. threshed, etc., in an unusual and 
unsuitable place. This shows the straits to which Israel was reduced by the 
incursions of these bands of marauders. wine-press, the place in wh. the 
pressing is done. (12) mighty, efc., prophecy of what he would be. (18) 
my Lord, simple term of respect. (14) looked upon him, phrase signif. to 
look graciously, giving strength by hislook. thy might, with which he was 
now endowed. 

Historical characters. —The great and successful men of history are com- 
monly made by the great occasions they fill. They are the men who had faith 
to meet such occasions, and therefore the occasions marked them, called them 
to come and be what the successes of their faith would make them. The boy 
is but a shepherd, but he hears from his panic-stricken countrymen of the _ 
giant champion of their enemies. A fire seizes him, and he goes down, with — 
nothing but his sling and his heart of faith, to lay that champion in the dust. ° 
Next he is a great military leader; next the king of his country. As with 
David, so with Nehemiah ; as with him, so with Paul; as with him, so with 
Luther. A Socrates, a Tully, a Cromwell, a Washington — all the great mas- 
ter-spirits, the founders and lawgivers of empires, and defenders of the rights 


the wine-press.”’ 
Stanley. 


he asks for 
a sign 


b Ex. iii. 11. 
c 1Sa. ix. 21. 


d“Its double 
sense of offering to 
God, or a gift to 
man, suits the 
doubt in Gideon’s 
mind as to who his 
visitor might be.”’ 
—Spk. Com. 


“The proper 
means of increas- 
ing the love we 
bear our native 
country is to re- 
side some time ip 
a foreign one.’’ — 
Shenstone. 


** An extreme rigor 
is sure to arm 
everything against 
it.’ — Burke. 


Jehovah- 
shalom 

e Ge. xix. 3. 

F Ge. xxxv. 14. 

g “It was a belief 
prevalent in an- 


cient times, that 


whoever saw an 
angel would forth- 
with die.” — Ja- 
mieson. 


of man—are made by thesamelaw. These did not shrink despairingly within 
the compass of their poor abilities ; but in their heart of faith they embraced 
each one his cause, and went forth, under the inspiring force of their call, to 
apprehend that for which they were apprehended. — Bushnell. 


15—18. (15) my lord, Gideon now perceived his speaker was more than a 
traveler. Comp. Moses® and Saul. poor, lit. ‘‘my thousand is the mean- 
est,” the thousand being probably a division for military purposes. (16) with 
thee, assurance as given to Mos. and Josh. (17) found grace, Ge. vi. 8, 
xvill. 3, xix. 19, shew me a Sign, here as in vs. 13, we see the deep self-dis- 
trust of Gideon. He requires these several signs before he will lead Israel 
forth to battle. (18) present, lit. mincha, meat-offering.¢ 

The call of Gideon. —1. The call and its attendant promise. A call to work; 
a great work, a noble work, a dangerous work. The promise not of Divine 
aid only, but also of Divine presence. II. The signs, and their comforting 
assurances. Consumed sacrifice showed angel was really from God. God 
graciously in the others met Gideon’s own wishes. 

Eastern threshing-floors. —In Palestine, as in Greece and Italy, the floor 
was for the most part in the open air. Thus the threshing-floor of Gideon 
appears to have been an open uncovered space, upon which the dews of 
heaven fell without interruption. But a barn, or covered space, had been 
unfit for such an experiment. The threshing-floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, 
seems also to have been an open area, else it had not been a proper place for 
erecting an altar, and offering sacrifice. In the prophecies of Hosea the idol- 
aters of Israel are compared to the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind 
out of the floor. Hence it was designedly prepared ina place to which the 
wind had free access on all sides; and from this exposed situation it derived 
its name in Hebrew. — Pazton. 


19—24, (19) ephah, three measures, usual quantity for one baking.¢ flesh, 
cut into strips, and toasted. broth, for immediate use. (20) this rock, 
used as an altar. pour out, etc.. as a libation./ (21) fire, hence arose a 
belief that all celestial beings would eat no earthly food (ef. ch. xiii. 16), and 
thus some Rabbinic expositors explain Gen. xviii. 8 that angels only 
seemed to eat. That Gideon was not acting, as some have supposed, under 
such a belief, may be seen from his surprise and dismay when he found that 
the being to whom he was speaking was an angel. —(Camb. Bib. (22) alas, 9 


trembling and fear succeeds visions of God. See Moses, Josh., Job, Is., St. 
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John, etc. (23) the Lord, not now the angel. thou shalt not die, the idea] _B. 0. 1236. 
of the vision of God being fatal to the life of man was common in these early ia 
ey Jehovah-shalom, the Lord is peace. More of a monument than 

an 


The accepted sacrifice. — Concerning Gideon’s note — I. Of what it consisted. 
II. How it was offered and accepted. III. What the acceptance signified. 
The person of Gideon accepted. Peace and safety. Both these procured by|“ Jehovah - sha- 


Christ our Sacrifice for us. Well might Gideon call his memorial Jehovah-|!om,” “The Lord, 
Peace,” one of the: 


om, 

The flesh in the basket. — There is a passage in Dr. Shaw that affords a per- tye” eeefartine 

fect comment on this text: ‘“ Besides a bowl of milk, and a basket of figs,|names by which 
raisins or dates, which upon our arrival were presented to us, to stay our|G04 bas revealed 
appetites, the master of the tent where we lodged fetched us from his flock,/Many have seen 
according to the number of our company, a kid or a goat, a lamb or a sheep,|the picture of the 
half of which was immediately seethed by his wife, and served with cuscasoe; hea, Bg seis Wa ae 
the rest was made kabab, 7. e. cut into pieces and roasted, which we reserved|open the aon The 
for our breakfast or dinner nextday.” May we not imagine that Gideon, pre-|crowd awaits the 
senting some slight refreshment to the supposed prophet, according to the|SPectacle in the 
present Arab mode, desired him to stay till he could provide something more Toes: fleece ue ih 
substantial for him ; that he immediately killed a kid, seethed part of it, made|hunger, are thirst- 
kabab of another part of it, and when it was ready, brought the stewed meat|iP& for blood, but 
in a pot, with unleavened cakes of bread which he had baked; and kabab in hers a deen nee 
a basket for his carrying away with him, and serving him for some after|expressed in his 
repast in his journey? I never could, till I met with these remarks, account|features. eae 
for his bringing the meat out to the angel in a basket. AsforGideon’s leaving Pee iar eed 
the supposed prophet under a tree, while he was busied in his house, instead|« Be just, and fear 
of introducing him into some apartment of his habitation, and bringing the|not; let all the ends 
repast out to him there, we haveseen some thing of it under the last observa- anos aimest at be 
tion. I would here add, that not only Arabs that live in tents, and their\Qoy corny Sey 
dependents, practice it still, but those also that live in houses, as did Gideon.| Shakespeare. 
Dr. Pococke frequently observed it among the Maronites, and was so struck 
with this conformity of theirs to ancient customs, that he could not forbear 
taking particular notice of it; laymen of quality and ecclesiastics, the patri- 
ae and bishops, as well as poor obscure priests, thus treating their guests. 
—Harmer. 


25—27. (25) the Lord said, in vision. This incident is mentioned in the/Gideon 
receding verse by anticipation. even, or and: bullocks seem intended.|destroys the 
throw down, prob. labor of bullocks required for this work. grove, R. V.,|altar of Baal 
** Asherah.” ‘‘The Asherah or sacred pole was doubtless dedicated to Baal. 
Such poles or posts seem to have stood at ev. Canaanite place of worship (Ex. 
xxiv. 13: Dent. xii. 3), and were erected by the Israelites beside the altars of|¢“ Altars of Baal, 
JHVH (1 Ki. xiv. 23; 2 Ki. xvii. 10) and evenin the temple in Jerusalem (2 Ki.jas_the superior 
xxi. 7; xxiii. 6).”— Polychrome B. (26) this rock, R. V., ‘strong hold.”|/Sun- eds were eo 
It shows how deeply the plague of idol worship had eaten into the heart of|or elevated ite: 
Israel, that it was consecrated to Baal and not to Jehovah. ordered place, |tions. They were 
R. V., ‘‘in the orderly manner.” (27) father’s household, house of fathers, en ees ERrone, 
as Nu. i. 2. wood or earth, 
Difficult duties of faithful men. — I. The duty was plain since the com-jand were of con- 
mand was so explicit, and from God himself. II. The execution was|siderable Pores he 
difficult. Opposition to be feared—1. From his father’s household ;|"°* aoe 
either they were idolaters, or would be unwilling to spare the animal; 2.|b Ju. fii. 7. 
From the men of thecity. III. It was resolutely performed in the way that, 
under the circumstances, was best. Learn to be as ingenious in devising plans|jjen are valued 
for the execution of duty, as the godless are for evading it. not by their use- 
Excuse from duty. — When Palamedes came to Ithaca to invite Ulysses to|fulness ont — 
join in the expedition against Troy, the latter, unwilling to engage in the|?he'way in whic 
undertaking, betook himself to ploughing the sand, and sowing salt, on thejthey discharge the 
retence of being visited with insanity. There are multitudes as insane as|common-place du- 
ysses, who betake themselves to works as insane, and all in the way of pre-|"!¢s of life. 
tense to excuse themselves from the duties to which God calls them. 


28—32. (28) altar . . built, close by, and with materials of idol altar. (29)|Gideon’s 
asked, Gid. did not try to conceal his act. (30) die, here we again see how|name is 
deep-seated was Baal-worship in Israel at this time. There was an utter for-jchanged 
getfulness of God displayed here. (31) Emphasis lies on word ye. Baal, if a 
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ai1Ki. xviii. 27. 


Db“ That is— ‘ Will 
Baal contend with 
him? It sets forth 
the utter impo- 
tence of Baal, and 
the mockery 
which _ it 

cited.” —Lange. 


“Joash quieted the 
mob in a manner 
similar to that of 
the town-clerk of 
Ephesus. It was 
not for them to 
take the matter 
into their own 
hands. The one, 
however, made an 
appeal to the 
magistrate, the 
other to the idola- 
trous) god him- 
self.”’—Chalmers. 


JUDGES. Chap. vi. 33-40. 


god, could take care of himself.* His son’s peril and his own evident author- 
ity in his city prompts him to meet the demand for the death of Gideon by a 
demand more in accordance with the national institutions, namely the death 
of those who would derogate from the honor of Israel’s God. — Camb. Bib. 
(32) Jerubbaal,’ comp. Jerub-bosheth, 2 Sa. xi. 21; bosheth, a term of reproach 
or Baal. 

Joash defending Gideon. (vs. 31). — The conduct of Joash leads us to remark 
—I. That if we have been zealous in a bad cause, we should with greater 
zeal seek to amend what we have done amiss, by our open advocacy of the 
truth. II. Nothing must prevail upon us to give up the innocent, whoever 
combine to destroy them. Though it may be highly dangerous to reprove a 
wicked people, we must do our duty, and trust God with the event. — G. Bush. 

The impotency of idols. —When Pomare, King of Tahiti, gave up heathen- 
ism, he ordered a chief to chop his gods in pieves. The priests theatened 
Divine vengeance, but beginning with a trembling hand, and finding no evil 
result, he completed the work heartily. After the last decisive battle, Pomare 
told the people to commit Cero (the god of war) to the flames. Instead of 
entering the temple, some bold spirits fired into it, saying, ‘‘ Now, ye gods, 
if ye be gods, and have any power, come forth, and avenge these insults !” 
The gazing multitude were amazed, both at the rashness of the assailants and 
the impotence of the gods. At last the house was pulled down, shots were 


Gideon 
calls Israel 
to arms 


ce “The S. part of 
the Ghor lies in a 
very low level, so 
that there is a 
steep and difficult 
descent into Ca- 
naan by the 
southern wadies. 
Keeping this in 
view, we see the 
reason why the 
Mid. army, fr. E. 
of Jordan, entered 
Canaan by the 
northern wadies of 
the Ghor, opposite 
Jezreel.”’— Jamie- 
son. 


ad Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake. 


Gideon’s 
fleece 


e ‘*God’s own 
character is well 
indicated in the 
sign of the fleece, 
cool in heat of all 
around, dry when 
all around are 
damped by fear.’ 
—LHwald. 


f Ge. xviii. 32. 


‘*Sailors have 
used every night 
to hang fleeces of 
wool on the sides 
of their ships to- 
wards the water, 


poured into the idols and they were burnt to ashes. 


33—35. (83) went over, Jordan; their crossing place near Bethshean,°¢ 
now Beisén. The river is fordable in many places near Bethshean. Jezreel, 
plain of Esdraelon, the great battle ground of Canaan. Dr. Bartlett remarks 
on the singular group of memories connected with the spot, Barak and Deb- 
orah, Sisera, Gideon, Saul and Jonathan, Ahab and Jezebel, Jehu, Josiah, 
Holofernes and Judith, Vespasian and Josephus, Saladin and the Knights 
Templar, Bonaparte and Kléber. He might have added two others to the 
various list, the famous Egyptian conquerors, Thothmes III. and Rameses II., 
better known as Sesostris, who invaded Syria by this route. — Camb. Bib. 
(84) blew a trumpet, the well-known war call. His own tribe responded 
heartily. (385) messengers, heralds. Comp. calling of Scotch clans.¢ 

Preparing for war. —Gideon saw the coming struggle and—I. Himself 
sounded the war-cry. II. Sent messengers to arouse Israel. III. His call to 
arms recognized by the tribes. Note: Asher, rebuked for past supineness by 
Deborah, also responds. 

‘‘ To meet them.” — Most probably thesense is that the remaining tribes who 
were summoned went up to meet those who were already in the field, to 
‘effect a junction with them,” as military historians say. The Midianites 
were a mere disorganized rabble, as the event shows. <A glance at the map 
will shew that the junction in this case might easily have been prevented, 
since Asher, Zabulon and Naphtali were on the north, and the territory of the 
Manassites on the south, of the plain of Jezreel, and the huge hosts of 
Pe as: lay in reckless confidence (ch. vii. 14) between them. — Camb. 

ible. 


36—40. (36) If thou wilt, then graciously confirm thy purpose with a 
sign. ‘‘ He that hath might enough to deliver Israel, hath not might enough 
to keep himself from doubting.” — Bp. Hall. (87) fleece,’ prob. a whole 
one, wool would collect the dew. floor, threshing- floor. Smooth, circular 
space, in the open air. (38) early, to be sure no one had tampered with it. 
(39) anger be hot, asking another sign was, he feared, a trial of Div. 
patience.’ The severity of the Mosaic Law has been much exaggerated. 
Nothing could be more tender than the way in which God bore with the weak 
faith of Gideon, as of Moses before him (Exod. iv. 10-17). Upon the obstinate 
guilty, His wrath must fall. But wherever there was a spark of faith, He is 
ever revealed as dealing tenderly with it, that it may have time to grow into 
a flame. — Camb. Bib. 

Gideon’s fleece. —In these verses we see displayed —I. The weakness of 
man. Gideon could not give full credit to the work of God. II. The con- 
descension of God. God accedes to his request. III. The efficacy of prayer. 
1. Prayer prevailed here; 2. God will answer our prayers now. — C. Simeon. 

The dews of the East. — It may seem a little improbable to us who inhabit 
these northern climates, where the dews are inconsiderable, how Gideon’s 
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fleece, in one night should contract such a quantity, that when he came to 
wring it, a bowl full of water was produced. Irwin, in his voyage up the 
Red Sea, when on the Arabian shores, says, ‘‘ Difficult as we find it to keep 
ourselves cool in the daytime, it is no easy matter to defend our bodies from 
the damps of the night, when the wind is loaded with the heaviest dews that 
ever fell ; we lie exposed to the whole weight of the dews, and the cloaks in 
which we wrap ourselves, are as wet in the morning as if they had been 
immersed in the sea.” — Burder. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
1i—4. (1) well, R. V., “spring.” Harod, 7. ¢.,trembling: so named fr. fear 
of people, vs. 3: mod, Ain Jalud, fountain of Jezreel. hill of Moreh, prob. 
little Hermon, Jebel-el-Duhy. (2) too many, ‘‘ And now whiles the Israelites 
think, we are too few; God says, The people are too many.” — Bp. Hall. 
vaunt, boast. (8) go to, Ge. xi. 8. fearful, De. xx. 8. mount Gilead, 
prob. Gilboa. and there returned of the people, this does not say much for 
the martial spirit of Israel at this time — only one-third of the Hebrew army 
was left with the leader. (4) water, of the brook. 

The Lord saveth not with sword and spear. —I. Gideon’s army was not 
great at the first — 1. When compared with the number and warlike character 
of the foe; 2. When compared with former armies of Israel. II. But too 
great for the accomplishment of the main purpose —1. The quickening of 
Israel’s faith in God ; 2. Giving a warning to Israel’s enemies. 

There returned of the people twenty and two thousand. — The application of 
a rigid test is apt to make thinning work in the ranks of God’s professed 
friends. One would have thought that against such an enemy as Midian, and 
under such a leader as Gideon, no Israelite would have owned himself fearful 
and proved recreant to his duty. Yet two parts out of three turned their 
backs upon their country’s standard when they saw the numbers and the 
strength of the enemy! Alas, if it should be found that the true and con- 
stant hearts enlisted under the banner of Christ bear no larger proportion 
than this to the whole number, who will not do well to fear and tremble for 
his own fidelity ? — Bush. 


5—8. (5) lappeth, not putting mouth to water as a dog, but catching up 
some in hand, and lapping fr. it. (6) the people, the remaining 10,000. (7) 
Gideon’s faith must now be put to the test. (8) took vietuals, took what they 
required for their enterprise fr. the people, before they left. This accounts 
for each of 300 having pitchers, lamps, and trumpets. 

Gideon’s army (vs. 7). — Here were —I. Three hundred earnest men. The 
rest of the ten thousand drank at their ease. These stand, arms in hand, 
erect ; not thinking unnecessarily about themselves, eager for the fray. ILI. 
Three hundred united men: one mind in those three hundred. Not merely 
external union, but union of heart and soul is required. III. Three hundred 
brave men. Only three hundred left, and yet none discouraged. IV. Three 
hundred believing men. Sostrong was their faith that, when the time came, 
they were willing to lay aside their weapons, and content themselves with the 
God-directed use of ‘‘lamps, pitchers, and trumpets.” V. Three hundred 
selected men : selected that all Israel might learn that the battle is God’s, and 
that all His enemies might know that opposition to Him is in vain. 

The three hundred. —The same principles which run through the choice of 
God’s instruments on other occasions appear here. The instruments are to be 
such in quality or in quantity as to make it quite manifest that the excellency 
of the power is God’s, not man’s, and yet the instruments themselves are to 
be conspicuous for their rare excellence. The shepherd boy who sat on the 
throne of Israel was manifestly made to sit on that throne by the appointment 
of God; but whata ruler, what a noble character David was! It has always 
been deemed one of the proofs of the Divine origin of Christianity that its 
apostles were men of such humble station, and yet were able to change the 
whole religion and morality of the world, and yet what noble stuff Peter and 
John and Paul were made of !— Pul. Com. 


9—14. (9) arise, get thee down, a command to go and smite the host ; but 
knowing Gideon’s distrustful disposition, Jehovah bids him first to take an 
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and they have 
crushed _ fresh 
water out of them 
in the morning.’’— 


B ©. 1249. 


Gideon’s army 


“The Hottentots 

ave a curious 
custom. Ona 
journey, immedi- 
ately on coming 
to water, they 
stoop, but no 
farther than suffi- 
cient to allow their 
right hand to reach 
the water, by 
which they throw 
it up so dexter- 
ously, that their’ 
hand seldom ap- 
proaches nearer 
to their mouth 
than a foot; yet 
I never observed 
any of the water 
to fall down upon 
their breasts. 
They perform it 
almost as quickly 
as the dog, and 
satisfy their thirst 
in half the time 
taken by another 
man.”’— African 
Light. 


Gideon’s 
three hundred 
men 


a “ The wandering 
people in Asia, 
when on a journey 
or in haste they 
come to water, do 
not stoop down 
with deliberation 
on their knees, but 
only bend forward 
as much as is 
necess. to bring 
their hand ip con- 
tact with the 
stream, and throw 
it up with rapidity, 
and at the same 
time such address 
that they do not 
drop a particle.”— 
Jamieson. 


Comp. company at 
VThermopyle and 
cavalry attack at 
Balaklava. 


‘* Originality p ro- 


vokes originality.” 
— Goethe. 


the cake of 


barley bread 
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JUDGES. Chap. vii. 15—21. 
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B. c. 1249. 
a Ge. xxii. 17; Ju. 
vi. 5; Is. xviii. 19. 


“That the inter- 
preter should hit 
upon the explana- 
tion given is not, 
therefore, very 
wonderful; and if 
the Midianites 
were accustomed, 
in their extempo- 
raneous songs, to 
call Gideon and 
his band, ‘eaters 
of barley bread,’ 
as their successors, 
these haughty 
Bedawin, often do 
to ridicule their 
enemies, the appli- 
cation would be all 
the more natural.” 
— SON. 

“*When monarch 
reason sleeps, this 
mimic wakes.’ — 

den. 


** A certain degree 
of fear produces 
the same effects 
as rashness.’’ — 
Cardinal de Retz. 


Gideon’s 
night attack 


b Nu. xxiii. 21. 
Three companies; 
to produce the 
impression of a 
large army, and 
make their enemy 
think he was en- 
tirely surrounded, 
so producing panic 
and disorder. An- 
cient warfare 
largely employed 
stratagem. See 
Saul’s imitation 
(1 Sam. xi. 11). 

vs. 16. The trum. 
pets had _ been 
taken from the 
regiments dis- 
missed. Earthen 
jars or pitchers 
are largely used in 
the East for water. 
The lamps were 
torches or splin- 
ters of resinous 
wood, stil] used to 
give light in some 
countries. 

The battle-cry of 
the roundheads 
was, ‘‘The Lord 
of Hosts, the Lord 
of Hosts is—with 
us,” that of the 
cavaliers was, 
“The King and 
Constitution.” 


lamps, 

pitchers and 
trumpets 
e**The_ sleepers 


attendant and go down to listen to the talk of the host. (11) armed mens 
the meaning of this word has been much disputed. It occurs only here and in 
Exod. xiii. 18: Josh. i. 14, iv. 12. As it is related to the Hebrew word for five, 
it probably means in battle array, which usually is in five divisions, the van, 
the centre, the two wings, and the rear. In spite of the disorder reigning in 
the camp of the Midianites, they probably had not abandoned the five-fold 
arrangement. — Camb. Bib. (12) grasshoppers, locusts. Obs. Eastern 
extravagance of expression. (18) barley bread, the food of the poor and of 
beasts ; expressing contempt for Israel. (14) This ans. shows a panic had 
already begun. 

The Midianite soldier: the power of the little (vss. 138-15) — This dream 
ill. the power of the little—(1) By representing a great end reached by most 
insignificant instrumentality ; (2) By influence it had upon the mind of 
Gideon. The power of the little furnishes—I. An argument for special 
Providence. II. A lesson for our every-day life. 1. Despise not things of 
humble aspect ; 2. Cultivate an appreciation of the little; 3. Recognize God’s. 
presence in the minute as well as the vast. — Thomas. 

Barley bread. — Barley bread is in some regions of the East commonly used 
by the lower orders. In the Roman camp, as Vegetius and Livy inform us. 
soldiers who had been guilty of any offense, were fed with barley, instead of 
bread corn. An example of this punishment is recorded in the history of the 
second Punic war. The cohorts that lost their standards, had an allowance 
of barley assigned by Marcellus. And Augustus Cesar commonly punished 
the cohorts which gave way to the enemy by a decimation, and allowing 
them no provision but barley. So mean and contemptible, in the estimation 
of the numerous and well-appointed armies of Midian, was Gideon, with his 
handful of undisciplined militia; but guided by the wisdom, and supported 
by the power of the living God, he inflicted a deserved and exemplary pun- 
ishment on these proud oppressors. — Paxton. 


15—18. (15) host of Israel, the 300 prepared men. At once Gid. put his 
plan into action. (16) three companies, each to take diff. ways, and pro- 
duce impression of surrounding the army. lamps, R. V., ‘‘ torches.” The 
article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible tells us that this mode of concealing 
the light of a lamp is still practiced in Egypt. (17) Look on me, prob. giving 
them an example of what he intended. The signal to be his blowing the 
trumpet. (18) say, shout. The shout of Israel always terrible. the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon, the words ‘‘the sword of” are not in the origi- 
nal— we may render as in the R. V., ‘‘ For the Lord and for Gideon.” 

Interpretation of dreams (vs. 15). —I. In many cases we have interpretation 
of heaven-sent dreams by Him who sent them. II. Here we have a dream 
interpreted, as, by the ungodly, dreams often are, by natural conscience 
quickening superstitious fear. 

Battle-cries. —It was formerly the custom of almost every nation, when 
joining in battle, to begin the attack with loud shouts, called cries of war, or 
of arms; these shouts were intended to terrify the enemy, to occupy the 
soldiers, and prevent them from hearing the shouts of their opponents. 
Froissart says that ‘‘ At the battle of Crecy, fifteen thousand Genoese archers 
began to yell in a most frightful manner, to terrify the English.” In these 
cries, every nation, and almost every leader, had their peculiar word or sen- 
tence, which also served as a kind of watchword to distinguish friends from 
foes ; cries of arms were likewise used to rally broken squadrons, especially 
when their banner was in danger. The ancient English cry was St. George ; 
this was in such estimation, that a military writer, Davis, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, inserts the observance of it among the military laws, 
to the obedience of which he would have all soldierssworn. ‘‘ Item,” says he, 
‘‘that all soldiers entering into battle, assault, skirmish, or other actions of 
arms, shall have for their common cry and word, ‘St. George! St. George ! for- 
ward, or upon them, St. George!’ whereby the soldier is much comforted, and 
the enemy dismayed, by calling to mind the ancient valor of England, which 
with that name had been so often victorious ; therefore, he that shall mali- 
ciously omit it, shall be punished for his obstinacy.”—Percy Anec. 


19—21. (19) middle watch,’ Jewish division of night into three watches of 
four hours each. and brake the pitehers, Keil gives several instances of such 
stratagems from ancient and modern history. Hannibal extricated himself in 
a similar manner, when surrounded by Fabius. Niebuhr relates how in the 
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last century an Arab chief escaped from a fortress in which he was besieged 
hy a vastly superior force, through the employment of the same means as we 
here find employed by Gideon. — Cam. Bib. (20) three companies, almost 
simultaneously. (21) they stood, the 300, every man proving himself brave 
and faithful. ran and eried, etc., R. V., ‘‘ran; and they shouted and put 
them to flight.” 

The natural and supernatural (vs. 20). — Notice—I. Some of the events in 
which we behold the co-operation of the natural and supernatural. 1. Provi- 
dence ; God works in Providence only what man cannot; 2. Conversion ; all 
who would be saved must co-operate with the influence of the Divine Spirit ; 
3. The sustenance of the religious life ; 4. The propagation of the Gospel. II. 
That the co-operation of the natural and supernatural is necessary to insure 
success, 1. This the only way success might be expected ; 2. The only way in 
which success is possible; 3. A way that makes success certain. Learn —(1) 
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and the dreamers 
slept on, to be 
waked up by the 
blast of the pas- 
toral horns, and at 
the same moment 
the crash of the 
three hundred 
pitchers, and the 
blaze of the three 
hundred torches, 
and the shout of 
Israel, always ter- 
rible, wh. broke 
thro’ the stillness 
of the midnight air 


Form a true estimate of yourselves; (2) Acknowledge the Lord in every 
success. — D, Lewis. 

The power of example. — No kind of studious entertainment doth so generally 
delight as history, or the tradition of remarkable examples; even those who 
have an abhorrency or indisposition toward other studies are yet often much 
taken with historical narrations. And such are those which present to us the 
lives and examples of holy men, abounding with wonders of providence and 
grace ; no attempts so gallant, no exploits so illustrious, as those which have 
deen achieved by the faith and patience, by the prudence and courage, of the 
ancient saints; they do far surpass the most famous achievements of pagan 
heroes. — J. Barrow. 


22—25. (22) against his fellow, mistaking friend for foe. Beth-shittah 
house of the acacia, mod. Shutta. Zererath, or Zereda, poss. Zaretan of 
Jos. iii. 16, not far fr. Beth-shan. Abel-meholah, field of the dance, 1 Ki. 
iv. 12, xix. 16. Tabbath, poss. lower down Jordan valley. (23) pursued 
after, those at first rejected were not far away, and might help to secure 
fruits of victory. (24) waters, both the streams of the district, and the 
northern fords of Jordan. The original shows that we must distinguish 
between the ‘‘ waters unto Beth-barah” and ‘‘the Jordan.” Beth-barah, 
prob. Bethabara. (25) Oreb, the raven. Zeeb, the wolf.’ other side, as 
the Ephraimites occupied the fords, they must have taken Oreb and Zeeb on 
the western side of Jordan. While they were being gathered together, others 
of the flying enemy had clearly made their way beyond Jordan, pursued by 
Gideon, and the expostulations of the men of Ephraim related in the next 
chapter must have taken place before the heads of Oreb and Zeeb were brought 
to him. — Camb. Bib. 

Gideon's army and attack. —I. The select few. The bravest, most faithful 
men found out by a double test. Describe each. We always want to find the 
men best fitted for special enterprise. Best generals. Best Christian workers. 
Il. The skilful stratagem. Effective because Midianite host made up of sev- 
eral tribes and nations, and a lot of non-fighting followers. Such an army 
would be liable to panic, and quite helpless in suchatime. III. The utter 
discomfiture. Overwhelming, humiliating, complete. A glorious fulfilment 
of God’s promise. Illus. how strong they are who trust in God and obey Him. 

The suspicion of treuchery roseamong them. They were a mixed company, 
several armies joined in one, the only link of union being their common hatred 
and contempt for the people of Israel (Ps. 1xxxiii. 5-12) Amalekites, Moab- 
ites, Midianites, and Arabs. 
army could rise up against them in a moment, the thought must have flashed 
across the minds of many — ‘“‘ there is treachery in the camp.” Some one of 
two of the races must have laid a plot to massacre all the rest, to secure the 
whole booty for themselves. Distrust thus arose among them, and we are 
told, ‘‘the Lord set every man’s sword against his fellow.” A frightful 
slaughter of each other began. This demoralization became complete when 
they feared also that the supposed large army on the heights was already 
among them. In the pitch dark, and amid the utter confusion, every man 
took his neighbor for an enemy, and so smote him down. All the while the 
panic urged them instinctively to flight. Large numbers would be trodden 
down, because they impeded the progress of those who were flying for their 
lives. Thus thousands on thousands would perish of the mutual slaughter, 


As no one knew how it was possible that a large|n 


fr. three opposite 
quarters at once.” 
— Stanley. 


“Emulation ad- 
mires and strives 
to imitate great 
actions; envy is 
only moved to 
malico.’’ — Balzac. 


the panic 
and defeat 
of Midian 


a Comp. 18a. xiv. 
20; 2 Chr. xx. 23. 


b Is. x. 26. 


At one instant it 
appeared as if a 
mighty army had 
fallen upon them, 
and was a ready 


congueror. The 
clashing of the 
broken _— pitchers 


sounded as if the 
enemy was already 
in the tents: the 
trumpets repre- 
sented an im- 
mense army; and 
the flashing lights 
bewildered and 
frightened the 
host; sudden 
panic seized them, 
and they struck 
down eavh other. 


It was amaxim of 
Napoleon I. that 
the skill of a con- 
summate general is 
never so critically 
tested as in decid- 
ing how to turn a 
victory to the best 


before the swords of the Israelities were among them. — Hom. Vom. 


advantage. 
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the expostu- 
lation of 
Ephraim 


a “Their remon- 
strance is as char- 


acteristic of thejdepended on securing the persons of the princes or chieftains. 


gorine pride o 


ph., as Gideon’s 


answer is of the 


forbearance andjgested by the text. 


calmness which 
places him at the 


summit of thel’: - : , 
heroes of his age.” evil than to be constantly fighting against results. 


— Stanley. 


CHAPTER THE HIGHATH. 


1—83. (1) Ephraim, the leading tribe. Its central position rendered it more 
secure from invasion, and no doubt by this time it had become preponderant 
in numbers. Hence the tone of arrogance assumed here. ehide, see Ex. 
xvii. 2. (2) gleaning,? efc., a fig. way of acknowledg. that the greater honor 
belonged to them bec. they had taken the princes. In ancient warfare much 
(8) God hath, 
greatest honor due to Him. 

Gideon’s answer to the men of Ephraim (vs.. 2). —- Notice a few lessons sug- 
J. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 1. War 
averted by Gideon’s soft answer ; 2. Apply the lesson to the Christian church ; 
3. Apply also to the home life. II. It is better to destroy the principles of 
Ill. Promptness in 
responding to the call of duty is the only way to insure success. IV. Although 
late in the field, that is no reason why we should be discouraged. The glean- 


It will almost in-|ings may be better than the vintage. — A. F#. Barfield. 


variably be found 
true, that as men 
are ready to hate 


those who arrogate|/INen. y I : 
to them-iness, and forbearance, and admires self-control and patience under provoca- 


honor 
selves, so will they 
be more _ easily 


The blindness of self-love. — Nobody admires pride, envy, jealousy, and petu- 
lance, when they see them pictured in the character and conduct of other 
Everbody, on the contrary, recognizes the beauty of humility, gentle- 


tion, and the postponement of private feelings to the public good. How is it 


reconciled to those|that we so often yield to the passions which we condemn in others, and so 


who are humble|seldom and so imperfectly practice those graces of which we see the beauty 


and unassuming.— 
Bush. 


Gideon 
pursues 

Zebah and 
Zalmunna 

b Ge. xxxiii. 17; 
Jos. xiii. 27; 1 Ki. 
vii. 46. 

ce ‘*A cruel torture 
to wh. captives 
were often sub- 
jected in ancient 
times, — by having 
thorns and briars 
placed on their 
naked bodies, and 
pressed down by 
sledges, or heavy 
implements of hus- 
bandry being 
dragged over 
them.’’-Jamieson. 


**One may go far 
after he is tired.” 
— French. 
“Perseverance 
kills the game.” 
— Spanish. 

“Hard pounding, 
gentlemen; but 
we will see who 
can pound the 
longest.”?> —_ Wel- 
lington at Water- 
loo. 

“There is no mis- 
taking an earnest 
man Even his 
feebleness may be 
so used as to 
become an element 
of spiritual 
strength.’’-Parker. 


Gideon 
attacks and 
takes Karkor 


and excellence? Lord, help us to be what we approve, and to leave off in 
ourselves what we disapprove in others. — Pulp. Com. 


4—9. (4) passed over, Mid. host had broken up, and fled in different 
directions. the three hundred, who had been been up all night. Gid.’s 
special companions in his stratagem. faint, yet pursuing, the attempt to 
continue the pursuit of this vast host with three hundred men in an exhausted 
condition was at once an act of bravery and a work of faith. (5) Sueecoth, 
place of tents or booths.’ (6) And the prinees of Suceoth said, we may 
trace the progress of national disintegration and degradation by comparing 
this answer with the narrative in Josh. xxii. (7) tear,¢ etc., the word is akin 
to our thresh and dash, and signifies to strike with violence. (8) up, fr. 
Jordan valley.. Penuel, and this where the vision of God (Gen. xxxii. 24-80) 
had appeared to their forefather Jacob! This conduct seems to have been 
altogether without the limits of Gideon’s forbearance. The conduct of Ephraim, 
however arrogant, was at least dictated by a regard for the honor of the 
nation. The conduct of the men of Succoth and Penuel was cowardly and 
moreover unfeeling, as the conduct of cowards generally is, to say nothing of 
its utter inconsistency with the claim of Israel to be God’s covenant people.— 
Camb. Bib. 

“Faint, yet pursuing.” — A splendid and really forced march. Humanly 
speaking, it was the real battle. The grandest qualities were called forth, 
and the greatest results secured. A picture of the Christian life. I. God 
often suffers His servants to endure hardship in doing His will. II. Those who 
are doing important service under circumstances of hardship ought to be 
encouraged and supported. III. Duty and the high calling of Christians 
ought to triumph over weakness, hardship, and opposition. IV. The greatest 
results often depend upon persistency even amidst disadvantages. — Muir. 

Faint, yet pursuing. — Here an important principle is laid down for those 
who would enter into God’s service. It relates to the condition on which suc- 
cess is to be gained. Hven when strength is exhausted, there must be the reso- 
lution to persevere. Wearied and weak, with small visible resources, while 
difficulties and dangers are numerous and formidable, the true worker for 
God must resolutely persevere. He is allowed to think only of victory — 
never of defeat. Even should his arm become feeble, and he be scarcely able 
to drag his limbs along, he must ever keep his face to the foe, and assume the 
certainty of his being a conqueror in the end. — Hom. Com. 


10—12. (10) Karkor, this has been supposed by Eusebius and Jerome to be 


Carcar. about a day’s journey from Petra, and therefore not far from the Dead 
Sea. The place, with Nobah and Jogbehah, has not been identified. The 
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identification of Eusebius and Jerome falls in with the direction of the 
Midianites’ flight, but the distance, as Gesenius remarks in his Thesaurus, — 
seems too great. The remark that ‘the host was secure,” however, implies 
that they had fled rapidly and far, and that Gideon, by making a détour to 
the east, had fallen on them quite unexpectedly. — Camb. Bib. (12) king's, 
comp. Oreb and Zeeb, called princes, ch, vii. 25. 

The secure host. —I. Picture the host retreating utterly discomfited, andjlocked up in a 
rallying at Karkor. Imagined safety. So with enemies of God. 1 Th. v.3 ;[house | of | steel, 
Pr. vi. 15. II. Gideon’s forced march. By an unlooked-for quarter. Divine ptouenee wale 
retribution comes in our secure moments, and by unthought-of channels. III.|through walls of 
Another night surprise. Vain tosay, ‘‘ surely the darkness shall cover me.” Vine he could see 

Gideon's surprise of the Midianites. - He seems to have gone round about}iny nee 
somewhat, so as to come upon them from the northeast, which would be alswords, spears, 
great surprise, and being the season of night, it would renew the terror of the|and bayonets ; but 

revious night. Not having yet recovered from the panic, they would feel as ie a hil rec 
if new terrors would spring up mysteriously wherever they went, and so they|was locked witbin. 
would be unnerved for fighting. They would also very likely be unarmed|So is the Christian 
and laid down to sleep, thus being unprepared for battle. The strength, too,|SecuTe amid the 


: A ] 
of Gideon’s army would be unknown to them in the darkness, and doubtless ae. ee ie 


“A man in a 
trance saw himself 


times 


they thought it far larger than it really was. But the principal element of 
weakness was the superstitious dread they had of Gideon and of Gideon’s God. 
A mysterious awe fell upon them in connection with the name Jehovah, and 
with the name of Gideon as His servant. — Hom. Com. 


13—17. (18) before the sun was up, R. V., ‘‘from the ascent of Heres.” 
(14) deseribed, wrote down the names. The number suggests a senate or 
council. (15) eame .. Succoth, not returning by way of Penuel. (16) 
thorns, efe., vs. 7. taught, taught them a lesson, as we should say. (17) 
tower, as threat of vs. 9. men of city, elders or princes. 

Tearing with thorns. — This punishment probably relates to a cruel method 
of torture used in those times for putting captives to death by laying briars 
and thorns on their naked bodies, and then drawing over them some heavy 
implements of husbandry. Drusius thinks that persons put to death in this 
manner were laid naked on thorns and briars, and then trampled on.— 
Burder. 


18—21. (18) ye slew at Tabor, reference to an incident not recorded. 
We may hence learn how very many details are passed over in the sacred 
narrative, which, if we could recover them, would solve difficulties now 
inexplicable. childr. of king, oriental figure for beauty, strength, and 
grace of form. (19) I would not slay you, the gentleness of Gideon is dis- 
played once more in this incident. There appears to have been no hesitation 
about the slaughter of Oreb:and Zeeb ; nor was tenderness to the vanquished 
enjoined in the Mosaic code. It was reserved for Jesus Christ to teach men 
the duties of pity and humanity to the world at large.— Camb. Bib. (20) 
Jether, as the heir, was the proper blood-avenger. youth, comp. 1 Sa. xvii. 
83. (21) rise thou, esteeming it an honor to be slain by a warrior, a disgrace 
to fall by hands of a youth or a woman.* Death by a strong man would be 
swift and complete. ornaments,’ R#. V., ‘‘ crescents.” 

Spiritual strength (vs. 21).—I. There are great differences between men, 
not only of a physical or intellectual, but also of a moral and spiritual char- 
acter. II. There are great differences between the same individual at different 
III. The increase of spiritual strength is intensely desirable for indi- 
vidual comfort — for usefulness to others—for the glory of God. IV. It is 
essential to Christian prosperity to act upon the conviction that our strength 
isin God. V. The means by which spiritual strength may be increased. 1. 
Food : God's Word, Christ’s flesh ; 2. Air: communion with God in Christ ; 
3. Exercise: practice of Christian graces. 

‘As the man is, so is his strength.”—It is another of the pregnant sayings 
which meet us here and there even in the least meditative parts of Scripture. 
Yes; asa man is in character, in faith, in harmony with the will of God, so 
is his strength ; as he is in falseness, injustice, egotism and ignorance, so is 
his weakness. Strength is the property of truth and truth only; it belongs to 
those who are in union with eternal reality and to no others in the universe. 
Would you be invincible? You must move with the eternal powers of 
righteousness and love. As the man or woman is in simple allegiance to God 
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Gideon takes 
Succoth 


‘““Nothing is so 
pregnant ag 
cruelty ; so multi- 
farious, so rapid, 
so everteeming a 
mother, is  un- 
known to_ the 
animal kingdom!” 


— Lavater. 


the end of 
Zebah and 
Zalmunna 


a Ju, ix. 54. 


b‘* Small ones of 
gold, in shape of 
half-moon or cres- 


cent, worn on 
necks of men, 
women, and 
camels. Custom 


of adorning necks 
of camels prevailed 
among Arabs so 
late as time of 
Mahomet.’’— Spk. 
Com. 


“Ob, if so much 
of beauty doth 
reveal itself in 
every vein of life 
and nature, how 
beautiful must be 
the Source Itself, 
the Ever-Bright 
\One!”’—Tegner. 
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Gideon 
declines the 
kingship 
and makes 
an ephod 


a Ge. xxiv. 47; Job 
Xp a iis 21; 
Ez. xvi. 12, marg. 


6 Ex. xxviii. 4-35; 
tb aie aioe Sa He 
18; 2 Sa. vi. 14; 1 
Chr. xv. 27. 


“It would seem, 
fr. the hist., that 
he was not 
blamable in 
making this ephod, 
étc.. as a civil 
robe or ornament 
merely, but that it 
afterwards bec. au 
object to wh. re- 
ligious ideas were 
attached, whereby 
it proved a snare, 
and consequently 
an evil by perver- 
sion, to ideon 


and his house.’’— 
Taylor’s Frag- 
ment. 


eace for 
orty years 


** Numa Pompilius, 
from a love of 
peace and to 
recommend it, 
altered the begin- 
ning of the Roman 
year. It formerly 
commenced with 
the month of 
March (which 
Komulus had ap- 
ointed because 
he loved Mars, the 
god of war), but 
rompilius changed 
4tto January, from 
Janus, the god of 
peace "'— Anon. 


‘Planets govern 
not the soul nor 
guide the destinies 
of men, but trifles 


lighter than 
straws are levers 
in the building up 
of character.” — 
Tupper. 


Gideon dies 
and Israel 
declines 


and clear resolution there is strength to endure, to govern, to think and every 
way to live.— R. A. Watson. 


22—27. (22) Rule thou, in impulse of gratitude. Obs. beginning of desire 
for a king, and idea of hereditary sovereignty. (23) the Lord, Jehovah ; 
first principle of the theocracy. Gideon with noble disinterestedness, refused 
to alter the constitution of his country. A republic it had been from the first, 
under the guidance of an Unseen Monarch. (24) earrings, prob. should be 
nose rings. Ishmaelites, Ge. xxxvii. 28. The Ishmaelites were the traders 
of the East, who went down into Egypt with their spices and balsams, and 
received instead gold and silver. (25) they spread, or Gid. spread his large 
military mantle. (26) ornaments and collars, R. V., ‘the crescents and 
the pendants.” purple, the costly, royal color. (27) ephod,’ for use as a 
civil magistrate; no idolatrous intention. ‘‘ Never man meant better than 
Gideon in his rich ephod ; yet this very act set all Israel on whoring.” —Bp. 
Hall. whoring, Ju. ii. 17. snare, cause of ruin. 

Gratitude and piety. —I. The gratitude of the people—1. Evinced their 
desire for a monarchical form of government; 2. Showed what kind of king 
they would prefer. II. The answer of Gideon—1. Illustrates the humility of 
his heart ; 2. His desire that God might reign in the hearts of His people. 
(1) Had this wish of Gideon been fulfilled the nation had continued great ; (2) 
The fulfilment of Israel’s wish led to the ultimate ruin of the nation. 

Rare self-denial. —The Emperor of Germany, oseph II., having a vacant 
office, which he wished to confer on the son of Count de Palsy, intimated his 
intention to the father. The count thanked his Imperial Majesty for his 
kindness, but begged leave to observe that his son already possessed a con- 
siderable fortune, and had great expectations, and he thus had no occasion 
for addition to his income. The count humbly suggested whether the place 
might not be more acceptably conferred on some father of a family, whose 
slender income would render it a desirable object. The emperor still pressed 
the office, when the count finally addressed his sovereign, saying, ‘‘Sire, I 
consent that my son should accept the appointment with which you design to 
honor him, but I implore your majesty to permit the salary annexed to it to 
be assigned to some person less fortunate in circumstances.” The emperor, 
sensibly affected by such an instance of true greatness of mind, consented to 
the count’s request : the place was given to his son, and the profits appro- 
priated to the aged father of an impoverished family.— Percy Anec. 


28—31. (28) lifted up, etc., after this most crushing blow. forty years, 
the frequent recurrence of this number (with eighty and twenty) suggests 
that it is rather an approximation to an exact date, than the date itself. (29) 
Jerubbaal, here implies that Gideon was renowned all his life as the man 
who had thrown down the altar of Baal. own house, one he erected at 
Ophrah as the seat of his judgeship. (30) body begotten, indic. the royal 
state he assumed, and the low state of moral sentiment in that age. (81) 
coneubine, not called wife, prob. bec. a Canaanite woman. 

Influence of the life. —A holy life is the most effectual power for doing 
good : in this case the man himself seems, in a Scripture sense, to become an 
arrow. A poor invalid came home to an ungodly father’s house to die; her 
meek submission, her patient endurance, her joyous hope, subdued his rebel- 
lion; and she expired, expecting to.see him again. A modest tradesman 
upheld his family devotion, though it tried all the fibres of his courage; a 
clerk who lodged with him was won by the spectacle to begin a better life. 
A wife, on the way home from church, ridiculed the awkwardness of the 
preacher ; looking up in her husband’s face, she discovered his eyes were filled 
with tears; his emotion melted her heart. A peeress had a little class of 
ignorant women, whom she was wont to teach in the Scriptures. A black- 
smith in the neighborhood, a notorious villain, swore he would break up the 
school, and so one day violently forced his way in. She went faithfully for- 
ward in her work, and God touched his hidden sensibilities with the purity of 
oe ia and the indefatigableness of her zeal, and he became her efficient 
ally. — Hive. 


32—35. (82) in the sepulehre of Joash his father, it is perhaps one of 
the minute touches indicative of the genuineness of the narrative that here, 
for the first time, now that the Israelites had been some time in the land of 


Chap, ix. 1— JUDGES. 


Canaan, do we hear of family burial-places. (23) Baal-berith, covenant-lord. 


The name under wh. Baal was worshiped by the Shechemites.z (34) remem- 
bered not, 7. e. so as to be anxious about their allegiance to Him. (85) kind- 
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a Ju. ix. 4, 46 
We are to find our 


ness, etc., ingratitude toward God will be soon shown in neglect of God's|first sphere of duty 


servants. 


As soon as Gideon was dead. — The personal influence of a great man was 


according to our 
moral nature, our 
age, and our cir- 


sufficiently strong to retain Israel in the right way while he lived, but the|cumstances. 


principles of their austere and pure religion were not sufficiently rooted to 
enable them without such aid to withstand the seductions of the Phcenician|, 


worship. — Camb. Bib. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
i—6. (1) Sheechem, Ge. xii. 6, chief city in Ephraim. 


‘Not one false man 
but does unac- 
ountable mis- 
chief.”’ — Carlyle. 


B. oc, 1209. 


Its situation between| A bimelech 
Ebal and Gerizim, in a valley of rare beauty, has attracted the notice even of “apie 


travelers such as Dr. Petermann, who seem generally somewhat inaccessiblejhe kills his 
to the charms of natural scenery. Canon Tristram and Dr. Thomson both|brethren 


describe it in glowing language. mother’s brethren, so Canaanites. 
interest was bound up with them rather than with God’s sons. (2) all the 
sons, insinuating the evils of divided authority. reign, neither Gid. nor his 
sons sought regal power. (3) their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech, 


doubtless the Ephraimite pride revolted from Abi-ezrite rulers, and inclined}, 


them to one who was a Shechemite by birth. See the same spirit in the time 
of David and of Rehoboam.’ (4) house, place of worship, poss. temple. 
Baal-berith, ch. viii. 83. Temple treasures were frequently applied to 
political purposes (see Kings xv. 18; 2 Kings xviii. 15). vain ae light, 
worthless vagabonds. (6) Millo,° a citadel or fortress of Shechem. house of, 
those who garrisoned it. plain, R. V., ‘“‘ oak.” pillar, or monument, i. e. 
the stone set up by Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26; cf. Gen. xxxv. 4). This stone, like 
many another memorial, was now put to uses sadly different from those which 
it was intended to serve. 

Shortcomings of unscrupulous schemes. — That there are instances of seem- 
ingly complete and permanent success cannot be denied. But the cases in 
which the act just falls short of success are too frequent and dramatically 
striking not to be pondered. I. A moral government of the world is wit- 
nessed to. II. If evident in some cases, may not the same law exist where 
not clearly visible? III. In this is illustrated the essentially moral character 
of highest reason. The wicked always leave something unconsidered or unpro- 
vided for. The lives and schemes of the wicked are based on fallacies, Truth 
and righteousness coincide. — Muir. 


The dissembler. — 


O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather’d raven! wolfish-ravening lamb, 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 

A damned saint, an honorable villain. 


7—9. (1) Gerizim, the mount upon which the blessings commanded by 
Moses (Deut. xi. 29, and xxvii. 12) wereto be recited. See also Josh. viii. 33. 
Shechem lay at its base.¢ It was afterwards famous as the site of the cele- 
brated temple erected by the Samaritans in rivalry with that at Jerusalem 
(John iv. 20). (8) the trees went forth, cf. 2 Kings xiv. 9. This, the first 
parable recorded in Scripture, is in accordance with almost a universal 
fashion in the infancy of nations, in which lessons were usually inculcated in 
a figurative form, bringing the imagination, which is usually earlier 
developed, to the aid of the reason. olive, Ge. viii. 11. (9) honor God, ‘his 
oil consecrates kings and priests and feeds the light which burns in the sanc- 
tuary of God.” 

Bramble rule; or the people and their leaders. — The general truths con- 
tained in this fable are —I. That the people have a conscious want of leaders. 
and they are not particular in their choice of them. II. That inferior men are 
often more ready to assume the responsibility of leadership than great ones. 


His 


Comp. 2, Sa. xx. 
1; 1 Ki. xii. 16. 


ec “It is evident 
that there was a 
distinct popula- 
tion dwelling in 
Millo, which tho’ 
perhaps numeri- 
cally small, had 
great weight fr. 


possessing the 
stronghold.’’-Spk, 
Com, 


‘*Men are so sim- 
ple, and yield so 
much to necessity. 
that he who will 
deceive will always 
find him who wil) 
lend himself to be 
deceived.”- Mach- 
iavelli. 


Jotham’s 
parable 


d ‘Several lofty 
precipices of 
Gerizim overbang 
the city, any one 
of which would 
answer his pur- 
pose ”—Land and 
Book. 


‘A briar is a briar, 
though it be ina 
paradise, and a lily 
8 a lily, tho’ it 
row in a wilder- 
ness.’’—- Reynolds. 
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The preaching of 
the Word in some 
places is like the 
planting of woods, 
where, though no 
profit is received 
for twenty years 
together, it comes 
afterward. 


‘Say not this call- 
ing and vocation 
to which God has 
appointed me is 
too small and in- 
significant for me. 
God's will is the 
best calling, and 
to be faithful to it 
is the worthiest. 
God often places 
great blessings in 
little things. 
Should thy proud 
heart learn hu- 
mility and resig- 
nation by this 
humble work, 
wouldst thou not 
have high wages 
for thy low ser- 
vice ?*— From the 
German. 


“My count ney 
claims me all, 
claims every pas- 
sion; her liberty 
henceforth be all 
my thought! 
though with a 
brother’s life yet 
cheaply bought ; 
for her my own I'd 


willingly resign, 
and say, wit 

transport, that 
the gain was 


mine."’— Martyn. 


*“ A little wit and 
a great deal of ill- 
nature will furnish 
a man for satire; 
but the greatest 
instance of wit is 
to commend 
well.”’—Tillotson. 


JUDGES. Chap. ix. ro—ar, 


III. That leadership in the hands of inferior men is ever fraught with mis- 
chief. 1. Small men can do great mischief; 2. The higher the office they 
reach the greater is the mischief they can effect. — Thomas. 

Eastern allegories. —The people of the East are exceedingly addicted to 
apologues, and use them to convey instruction or reproof, which with them 
could scarcely be done so well in any other way. Has a man been told a 
secret, he says, in repeating it, for instance, ‘‘ A tree told me this morning, 
that Kandan offered a large bribe to the Modeliar, to get Muttoo turned out of 
his situation.” Does a man of low caste wish to unite his son in marriage to 
the daughter of one who is high, the latter will say, ‘‘ Have you heard that 
the pumpkin wants to be married to the plantain-tree ?” Has a man given his 
daughter in marriage to another, who uses her unkindly, he says, ‘‘I have 
planted the sugar-cane by the side of the margossa (bitter) tree.” — 
Roberts. 

10—18. (10) fig, Ge. iii. 7. (11) sweetness, etc., the fruit of the fig-tree 
is the sweetest or most luscious of all fruits. (12) vine, Ge. ix. 20. (13) 
eheereth God, this is a strong poetic hyperbole. It cannot be understood, 
literally, save so far as we may believe God rejoiceth in the gladness of His 
creatures, when it is innocent. 

Lessons. —I. Nations may be actuated by caprice and false cravings, as 
well as by moral obligation. II. Good and worthy men will refuse to be the 
playthings and venal instruments of others. III. There are sacrifices for 
which political advancement does not compensate, and which it does 
not justify one’s making. IV. The character of a people is reflected in their 
political representatives. V. High position magnifies powers of mischief as 
of blessing. VI. The trust that has been won by unworthy acts will be as 
basely betrayed. — Muir. 

To be useful is better than to reign. — All the good trees gave it as a reason 
for their refusal to wave their tops over the other trees, that they had each a 
useful vocation to fulfil, and, that the fulfilment of that vocation was a far 
more important thing than to reign over others. To reign, is to live for the 
glorification of one’s self; to be useful, is to be a fountain head from which 
blessings might flow out to others. 


14, 15. (14) bramble, Canor Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 149) says that 
the bramble is to be found in the neighborhood of Shechem, clinging to the 
rocks, and that this, with the olives and figs growing in the valley, must 
have given point to Jotham’s parable. The thistle of the margin must be 
given up. The trees could hardly ‘‘ put their trust in its shadow.” (15) fire, 
etc., the application of this is to be seen in vs. 20. The consequence of setting 
a worthless person like Abimelech over them would be misery to persons 
better than himself. ‘‘ Thorns easily catch fire.” Keil (who refers to Exod. 
xxii. 6). And so the worst men are the most certain causes of mischief. 

Jotham on Gerizim. —‘‘The ancient city of Shechem, I suppose, stood 
where Nabliis does now, and it is easy to comprehend how Jotham could 
stand above it, and deliver his cutting allegory in the hearing of the people, 
and then ‘run away’ before they could take him. Nor would it be difficult 
to be heard, as everybody knows who has listened to the public crier of vil- 
lages on Lebanon. In the stillness of evening, after the people have returned 


home from their distant fields, he ascends the mountain side above the place, 
or to the roof of some prominent house, and there ‘lifts up his voice and 
cries’ as Jotham did; and he gives forth his proclamation with such dis- 
tinctness that all can hear and understand it. Indeed, the people in these 
mountain countries are able from long practice so to pitch their voices as to 
be heard distinctly at distances almost incredible. They talk with persons 
across enormous wadies, and give the most minute directions, which are per- 
fectly understood ; and in doing this they seem to speak very little louder 
than their usual tone of conversation. Jotham, therefore, might easily be 
heard by the greater part of the inhabitants of Shechem. The custom of his 
allegory is simple and natural, and the allusions are to the very trees which 
oe abound at Nablis—the olive, the fig, the vine, and the bramble.” 
—Thomson. 


16—21. (16) These verses contain the interpretation of the fable. (17) 


adventured, the Hebrew is very vivid, caused to cast his life from before, 7. e., 


ee 


A ES I A NT I = ay 


; 
| 
; 


Chap. ix. 22—33. JUDGES. 


Siung it away, exposed it as a thing of no value. (18) maidservant, concu- 
bine, in ch. viii. 31. your brother, the mother being Shechemite. (19) 
rejoice ye, be glad in, enjoy your king. (20) fire, etc., may Abim. be occa- 
sion of ruin to you, and you to him. (21) Beer,s now El Bireh, 10 miles of 
Jerus. 

A patriotic satirist. —I. Some of the uses of satire, with illustrations from 
Word of God. II. This of Jotham in particular. 1. He suggests that they 
may have acted up to their light in electing Abimelech; 2. He hints that 
perhaps Gideon did not deserve more from them; 3. Was not Abimelech 
nobly born? 4. He exhorts king and people to rejoice in each other as worthy 
of each other; 5. If these things were not right— Jotham knew they were 
not — he prays that king and people may destroy each other. 

The patriot. —He who undertakes an occupation of great toil and great 
danger, for the purpose of serving, defending, and protecting his country, is 
a most valuable and respectable member of society ; and if he conducts him- 
self with valor, fidelity, and humanity, and amidst the horrors of war culti- 
vates the gentle manners of peace, and the virtues of a devout and holy life, 
he most amply deserves, and will assuredly receive the esteem, the admira- 
tion, and the applause of his grateful country; and, what is of still greater 
importance, the approbation of his God. — Bp. Porteus. 


22—25. (22) over Israel, it looks as if the Shechemites alone had made him 
king and the rest had submitted to his tyrannical domination without allow- 
ing his title of king. (23) evil spirit,’ everything that happens by God’s per- 
mission is said to be done by Him in these historical books, a fact which may 
serve to explain many difficulties. In asense it is perfectly true. treacher- 
ously, usurped authority is of necessity unstable. (25) liers in wait, spies. 
for him, not perhaps for him personally, but in consequence of his conduct 
and to revenge themselves for it. Bad, oppressive government is universally 
the parent of brigandage, as we may see in our own days. 

No friendship among the wicked.—I. Who are these with this feud? The 
men whom the king had paid ; the king whom they had elected. Friendship 
based on convenience, not affection. II. How came this feud about? It 
was provoked by the righteous anger of God. III. Why did God act thus? 
To avenge the murder of the sons of Gideon. Learn—1. Prosperity of the 
wicked is shortlived ; 2. Ill-gotten gains and titles do not prosper. 


26—29. (26) Gaal, nothing further is known of Gaal than what we read in 
this chapter. (27) made merry, R. V., ‘‘held festival.” It would seem by 
a comparisoh of Lev. xix. 23, 24, where the same word occurs, that the feast 
which Moses had ordained was now kept in honor, not of Jehovah, but of 
Baal-berith. (28) Shechem, an assumed name of Abimelech. Jerubbaal, 
Baal’s enemy, in whose house they were feasting. serve the men of, 
Hamor, etc., this passage is difficult. The Polychr. Bib. translates (freely) : 
«« Were not this son of Jerubbaal, and Zebul, his lieutenant, subjects of the 
family of Hamor?” See Gen, xxxiii. 19and xxxiv. (29) would to God, Gaal 
wishes he were prefect of the city, as Zebul was.- Inerease, evc., an apos- 
trophe addressed to the company. 

Diamond cut diamond.— I. Strifes, jealousies, divisions, in high quarters 
furnish opportunities to the enemies of government. II. A wicked, ill- 
governed people are likely to be deceived in their choice of an insurrectionary 
leader. Gaal himself a vain, boastful person. 

Vintage in the East.— In the East they still tread their grapes after the 
ancient manner. ‘‘ August 20, 1765, the vintage (near Smyrna) was now 
begun, the juice (of the grapes) was expressed for wine; a man, with his feet 
and legs bare, was treading the fruit in a kind of cistern, with a hole or vent 
near the bottom, and a vessel beneath to receive the liquor.”— Chandler. 


30—83. (31) privily, craftily. The plot of Gaal’s party was to secure the 
city : this they appear to have accomplished. fortify, &. V., ‘‘ constrain the 
city to take part against thee.” (32) by night, hurriedly, and secretly, so 
taking them at unawares. in the field, outside the city. (88) find occasion, 
Zebul intended to render efficient aid fr. within. 

A worthy servant of a worthless master.— Zebul served Abimelech faith- 
fully according to his lights. His devotion appears strangely misplaced, God 
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a‘*The Beer of 
Nu. xxi. 16; on the 
frontier of Moab.”’ 
Ewald. 


“Satire is a sort 
of glass, wherein 
beholders general- 
ly discover every- 
body’s face but 
their own: 
which is the chief 
reason for that 
kind of reception 
it meets in the 
world, and that 
so very few are 
offended with it.”— 
Suift. 


‘* The noblest mo- 
tive is the public 
good.’’—Virgil. 


the insurrec- 
tion of 
Shechem 


b1 Sa. xvi. 14-23. 


ce Friendship 
among the wicked 
is only a league of 
vice against others. 
In itself it cannot 
stand.’ — Lange. 


Gaal heads 
the insurrec- 
tion 


The wicked are 
usually most se- 
cure when they are 
most in danger. 


‘*Peace hath her 
victories no _ less 
renowned than 
war.”’— Milton. 


Zebul 
prepares a 
snare for 
Gaal 


“ Opportunity has 
hairin front; 


relates the lives of the good and the bad for wise ends. ‘‘ Never any man 


behind she is bald; 
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if you seize her by 
the forelock, you 
may hold her; but, 
if suffered to es- 
cape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch 
her again.”’—From 
the Latin. 


Abimelech 
prepares an 
ambush 


a ‘‘ By the ‘ tops of 
mountains we are 
to understand the 
more distant 
mountains ; by the 
‘height of the land’ 
a nearer hill in the 
immediate vicinity 
of the city; by the 
Elon Meoneniin 
«(magician’s grove) 
a dusky forest 
against the near 
horizon.’”’—Lange. 


““Nor rural sights 
alone, but rural 
sounds, exhilarate 
the spirit and 
restore the tone of 
languid nature.’”’— 


Cowper. 

Gaal is 
defeated 

‘*The instability of 
friendship fur- 


nishes one of the 
most melancholy 
reflections sug- 
gested by the con- 
templation of 
human life; and 
few of us have 
traveled far upon 
our pilgrimage, 
without having had 
occasion to lament 
the loss of some 
companion who 
has parted from 
our side upon the 
first rumor that we 
have wandered 
from the fountains 
of the desert.’’ — 
Willnott. 


the destruc- 
tion of 
Shechem 


“God is the brave 
man’s hope an 
not the coward’s 
excuse.’’- Plutarch. 


JUDGES. Chap. ix. 34—45- 
was 80 ill as not to have some favorites: Abimelech hath a Zebul in the midst. 
of Shechem.”— Bp. Hall. Every situation has its moral complications.— 
Muir. 

As thou shalt find occasion,-- The Hebrew has, ‘‘ As thy hand shall find.” 
(1 Sa. x. 7 margin.) In asking a favor, it is common to say, ‘‘ You must not. 
deny me, sir; but as your hand finds opportunity, so you must assist me.” 
‘‘ Well, my friend, when I have the opportunity of the hand, I will assist 
you.” ‘The man has assisted me according to the opportunity of his hand; 
what can he do more?” — Roberts. 


34—38. (34) laid wait, accord. to Zebul’s advice. four companies, or 
parties, for quieter movements, and better eluding observation. (85) stood 

. city, prob. as assuming rule and magistracy. (86) to Zebul, who still 
made show of siding with him. shadow, etc.,2 Zebul’s object is to lull the 
Suspicions of the foolhardy Gaal until it is too late to close the gates of the 
city and offer effectual resistance. (37) plain of Meonenim, oak of the 
soothsayers. (38) Then said Zebul, the near approach of Abimelech’s troops 
enabled Zebul to throw off the mask, for he knew that Gaal would have 
difficulty enough in collecting his adherents to meet Abimelech, without 
wasting time in strife with himself. 

The shadows of the mountains.— Our translation of the Book of Judges 
represents Zebul as saying to Gaal, upon his being alarmed at seeing troops 
of men making to him, Thou seest the shadows of the mountains as if they 
were men; whereas Josephus represents him as telling him he mistook the 
rocks for men. A commentator might be at a loss to account for this change, 
that had not read Doubdan’s representation of some part of the Holy Land, 
in which he tells us, that in those places there are many detached rocks scat- 
tered up and down, some growing out of the ground, and others are frag- 
ments, broken off from rocky precipices, the shadow of which, it appears, 
Josephus thought might be most naturally imagined to look like troops of men. 
at a distance, rather than the shadow of the mountains. — Shav. 


89—42. (89) men of Shechem, as vs. 26. (40) chased him, defeating 
Gaal in the open : he, however, gained the gate, and closed it. (41) Arumah, 
it is not again mentioned, but from what follows it must have been near the 
city. thrust out, Zebul was enabled to expel Gaal and the men who had 
fought on his side, but the temper of the city was nevertheless such that it 
would not have been wise for Abimelech to enter. (42) fleld, they went out 
to their ordinary work, evidently presuming that with the expulsion of Gaal’s 
adherents all was at an end. But Abimelech’s revenge was not so easily 
satiated. 

Caught in the toils. —I. The shadows were men after all. The forecasting 
fears of Gaal were realized. II. The men who followed Gaal were, like shad- 
ows, dispersed. Retreating upon Shechem, Gaal found the city in possession 
of Zebul. Learn—(1) The hollowness of vain boasting ; (2) The folly of false 
confidences ; (3) The prosperity of fools destroys them. 

Zebul thrust out Gaal. — ‘‘ These words, it would seem, are not to be taken as 
indicating a violent expulsion. For if Zebuil and his party had obtained a 
complete ascendancy in the city, why did they not at once deliver up Gaal 
and his faction to Abimelech, and receive him within the walls? The fact 
undoubtedly was, that nothwithstanding the recent defeat, the crafty Zebul 
saw that Abimelech’s interest in the city was not strong enough to justify 
him in completely throwing off the mask, and he accordingly went to work, 
like a skilful master of intrigue, to undermine Gaal in the affections of the 
people. This is the account Josephus gives of the matter, and we think the 
correct one. — Bush. 


43—45. (43) the people, his own people. 
until the men were well away from the city. smote them, as more precisely 
described next vs. (44) stood . . city, preventing both return of the citizens 
and shutting of the gates. (45) all that day, people left in city making a 
vigorous resistance. 

Sowed it with salt. — Not as some commentators have thought, in order to 
make it unfruitful, for the operation must have been carried on upon a some- 
what large scale to have brought about such a result, but to indicate that it 


should be desolate forever, like the well-known salt desert beside the Ivead. 
Sea. — Cambridge Bible, 


laid wait, hiding from view 
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46—49. (46) tower of Shechem, see vs. 6. hold, there is no doubt that B, ©. 1209, 
here the meaning is, ‘‘ the upper chambers of a lofty tower.” (47) gathered, site bute, 
not, in this case, with a hostile purpose, but for refuge. (48) Zalmon,? no aes Peeeee: 
certainly known ; may be Ebal. make haste, with idea of earnestness rather|° f Sh foc 
than hurry. (49) to the hold, the entrance would be of wood and poss. the|®* -"echem 
whole building. Obs. lit. fulfil. of Jotham’s curse.? a Ps. Ixviii. 14. 

Cruelty and selfishness. — At the time of the destruction of the man-of-war]b Ju. ix. 20. 
Prince George by fire, off Lisbon, by which four hundred and eighty-five per-|; Self-will is so ar- 
sons perished, the fishermen and merchantmen, of which there were many|that i will eee 
around the burning skip, instead of rescuing their drowning fellow-creatures,ja world to pieces 
busied themselves in picking up fowls, and whatever else floated to them from|to make a stool to 
the wreck, except the drowning sailors. yom eit 


nothing but what 

50—53. (50) Thebez, now Tiibas.° The inhab. seem to have joined in pba de dbeel and 
opposing Abimelech. (51) top of the tower, fr. wh. in those days they fought|Pagen 
by throwing stones down, shooting arrows, etc.¢ (52) went hard, Abime- : 
lech’s hatred and his thirst for revenge, made him despise danger. burn,|the death of 
ip former plan. (53) millstone, part of ordinary household handmill.;|Abimelech 
all to, omitted in R. V., an old Eng. term, meaning quite, entirely. © 2Sa. xi. 21. 

The end of Abimelech. — From it we learn —I. That the death of the wicked|@,. The Assyrian 
often reflects the character of their life. This a violent one, like the life it\counterparts of 
ended. II. That a false life sometimes ends with alie. III. That the ruling|the scene here de- 
eed of the ungodly is sometimes strong in death. Abimelech vain-glorious Pee gaa Bich 

the last. - might almost su 

Stones as implements of war. — April 9th, we all were called up and pose them to be 
acquainted that the walls were assaulted and scaled in five different places,|Tepresentations of 
though it was so exceedingly dark that neither moon nor stars were to belevents ” Bana. 
seen; yet the agent and all the gentlemen of the factory rose immediately,|son _ 
and made the best of their way for the creek’s mouth. Onour way the women|" !t is es t teen 
threw tiles and stones at us from the tops of the houses. But as it was so very that oats ae 
dark that we could not see each other at four yards’ distance, we werelage to confess, but 
obliged to run the gauntlet, and were so lucky as to escape without beingjthose which are 
knocked on the head, although we received many blows on the arms and|fidiculous |, and 


shoulders which left their marks for some days. — Parsons’ Trav. in Asia. sean. 


54—57. (54) armour-bearer, such attended on ancient chieftains. thatjretribution 
men say not of me, an instance of “the ruling passion strong in death.” 
Abimelech had been a warrior, and lived among warriors, and dreaded above 
all the reproach of dying by a woman’s hand. (55) men of Israel, it isle 18a. xiv. 7; xvi. 
important for the understanding of the story to notice that Abimelech’s fol-|?1; xxxi. 6. 
lowers were Israelites. The revolt of Shechem was a Canaanite rising ag. 
the half-Israelite Abimelech. — Polych. Bib. (56) rendered, back ; brought 
the conseq. of his wickedness on his own head. (57) curse, as vs. 20. t 

Retribution. — We learn— I. That no craft or courage can evade the just Ale Nn, eits 
judgment of God. II. That, in the providence of God, the sin of society ork: J affirm, be- 
recoils upon its own head. fore God, I uever 

Retribution inevitable. —When Bonaparte was about to invade Russia, a Ene ergot hee whe 
person who had endeavored tu dissuade him from his purpose, finding he|— Junius Ey: 
could not prevail, quoted to him the proverb, ‘‘Man proposes, but God dis 
poses ;” to which he indignantly replied, “I dispose as well as propose.” A 
Christian lady, on hearing the impious boast, remarked, ‘‘I set that down as é 
the turning-point of Bonaparte’s fortunes. God will not suffer a creature,|‘Much? danger 
with impunity, thus tousurp His prerogative.” It happened to Bonaparte just habe k Be 8 ait 
as the lady predicted. His invasion of Russia was the commencement of his|\Ge— Marston 
fall. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. Pee ticle 


1—5. (1) defend, R. V., ‘‘save.” Puah, Ge. xlvi. 13; 1 Chr. vii. 1. Noth-|Tola and 
img more is known of either of these, save that their names appear to have|Jair 
deen family names in the tribe of Issachar. Dodo, 2 Sa. xxiii. 9, 24; not an : in 
ancommon proper name. Shamir, not the town in hill country of Judah, men- sp A my te 
tioned in Jos. xv. 48. (2) judged, no special act of deliv. fr. outside enemies| == = 
was effected by him. (3) Jair, poss. descendant of the Jair of Nu. xxxii. 41 ;|‘Unselfish and 
De. iii. 14.4 (4) ass-eolts. the animal ridden by princes. cities, villages, R0>!e 9ts are the 


ite i - NE most radiant 
Havoth-jair, villages of Jair, Nu. xxxii. 41. epochs in the biog- 
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raphy of souls. 
When wrought in 
earliest youth,they 
lie in the memory 
of age like the 
coral islands,green 
and sunny, amidst 
the melancholy 
waste of ocean.”’— 
Thomas 
‘*He who, in ques- 
tious of right, vir- 
tue, or duty, sets 
himself above all 
ridicule, is truly 
reat, and shall 
augh in the end 
with truer mirth 
than ever he was 
laughed = at.”” — 
Lavater. 


oppression 
under 
Philistia 
and Ammon 


a Comp. 1 Ki. xi. 
~A)) IC) 


A Scotch woman 
whose _ husband 
went to sea afew 
days after their 
marriage, used to 

o to a neighbor- 
Ing headland and 
watch for his re- 
turning ship. or, 
lying in bed, listen 
for his footfall. 
So God waits for 
the returning prod- 
igal. 


Israel’s cry 

is rejected 

6 LXX. 

‘*Show us your 
God !”’ said one of 
the heathen at Bu- 
hapurum to a child 
who had been edu 
eated in Christian- 
ity ‘I cannot do 
that,” answered 
the child ; ** but T 
ean soon show you 


yours.”’ Taking 
up a stone and 
daubing it with 


some resemblance 
of a human face, 
he placed it upon 
the ground, and 
“There ’’ said he, 
“is such a god as 
you worship.” 

** Superstition is 
but the fear of be- 
lief, religion is the 
confidence.” 
Lady Blessington 
* The true in- 
strument of man’s 
degradation is his 
ignorance,”’—Lady 
Morgan. 


Israel’s 
repentance 
is accepted 


Historical negatives. —1. Great deeds do not always go with great names. 
II It does not always follow that because deeds are not great, therefore they 
are not useful. III. Human history when looked at in great breadths is seen 
to have a plan and to be under the most beneficent control. IV. Do not 
shrink from duty because you are invited to follow an illustrious predecessor. 
V. Greatness will be abused if it be taken as a discouragement of humble 
service. From the cross we learn—1. That the greatest name is servant; 2. 
That the humblest deed will be rewarded; 3. That submission must precede 
exaltation ; 4. That self-denial is necessary to the growth of the best life. — 
Parker. 

That rode on thirty ass colts. — Horses were not then in the country. To 
ride on an ass was at that time equivalent to a man keeping his carriage now. 
It was a mark of wéalth, which few could afford, for nearly the whole popu- 
lation were accustomed to go from place to place on foot. This must, there- 
fore. have been a large and opulent family. The horse when it appeared was 
generally associated with war, while the ass being quiet and the reverse of 
formidable, was regarded as the symbol of peace. Hence Zion’s King came 
riding on an ass, His kingdom being one of peace (Zech. ix. 9).—Hom. Com. 


6—9. (6) Baalim, Nu. xxii. 41. Ashtaroth, pl. form of Ashtoreth, the 
female deity of the Phoenicians. This descrip.* indic. very general lapse into 
idolatry throughout the land. the gods of Syria, we are not told what their 
names were, but they did not differ much from the gods of Pheenicia already 
mentioned. (7) sold them, ch. ii. 14. Philistines, see ch. iii. 31. Since 
Shamgar’s time they had grown in strength. Ammon, prob. leagued with 
the Phil. and oppressing tribes E. of Jordan. (8) that year, the year in which 
God ‘‘sold them into the hands” of their enemies. Probably also the year of 
Jair’s death. The expression strongly suggests the idea that this history was 
compiled from a record like the Saxon Chronicle. (9) Judah, etc., tribes on 
the W. of Jordan. They bore the brunt of the oppression. 

The sore distress of Israel. —I. It was self-invoked. II. Occasioned by 
depatture from the worship and service of God. III. Proved the weakness 
of the gods they preferred to Jehovah. IV. Alliance with the world’s sin did 
not secure the world’s friendship. 

Tyrannical oppression. -- The Hebrew has ‘‘crushed.” Of a severe master 
itis said, ‘‘ He crusheshis servants” ‘* Ah! my lord, erush me not.” ‘‘ When 
will the king cease to crush his people?”— Roberis. 


10—14. (10) forsaken . . Baalim, R. V., ‘“‘ We have sinned against thee, 
even because we have forsaken our God, and have served the Baalim.” (11) 
the Lord said, prob. through the high priest. Egyptians, as Ex. xii. 29-36. 
Amorites, Jos. x. 5, 6,12. Philistines, Ju. iii. 31. (12) Zidonians, part of 
Hazor’s army, Jos xi. 8; Ju. v.19. Amelek., Ju. vi. 33. Maonites, Midian- 
ites,’ it may be name of one of the Eastern tribes. (13) nO more, temporary 
refusal designed to deepenr epentance. (14) Go, etc., De. xxxii. 37, 38, so they 
would learn the vanity of their idol-worship. 

A Divine taunt (vs. 14). — We observe — I. That departure from God involves 
men in sorrow and tribulation. II. That in their tribulation men find the 
objects they preferred to God impotent to save them. III. That God will 
sometimes leave men to discover from experience the worthlessness of their 
worldly choice. See if wealth or works will save in sorrow. 

God or Baal. — We follow light or darkness, good or evil. There is no 
middle course. In this early growth of the soul’s life on earth, the great 


grows worse, the answer of Jehovah to their cries grows sterner. 


question is, What tendencies does it show? The twilight of sunrise looks very 
like the twilight of sunset, yet the one is the prophecy of day and the other 
the portent of night. Twostreams which flow from one watershed are at first 
near together, yet if one is running east and the other west, they may come 
at last to be divided by a whole continent, and to end in two separate oceans. 
We must be moving in one or other of two directions, The question is, Are 
we going to the light or from the light, to God or from God? The tendency 
determines the character of the life, and this must be justly estimated by the 
full issues involved in the tendency, not by the present early stages of it. 
Thus we are all children of the light or children of the darkness, ripening into 
saintly servants of God or corrupting into wretched slaves of sin. — Adeney. 


15—18. (15) And the children of Israel said, as the conduct of Israel 
He is not 
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content now with the expression of regret. He requires some visible sign 
that it is real—Cam. Bib. (16) his soul was grieved, this is one of the 
Many instances of accommodation to human understanding in the way of 
speaking of God which are to be found in Scripture. (17) gathered 
together, for a combined and serious attack of the country. Mizpeh, 
of Gilead, on a height, and a strong position. (18) begin to fight, they were 
eee ScuR gens on the faith and enterprise of a leader. head, comp. ch. 
xi. 

Mercy for the truly penitent. --I, The repentance of Israel was marked by— 
1. A full confession of sin; 2. An acknowledgment of the justice of the Divine 


dealings ; 3. A practical exhibition of theirreal sorrow of heart for the sin of|trive in Africa so 
Il. The mercy of God manifests —1, His compassion for a suffer-|given to supersti- 


idolatry. 


ing people; 2. His willingness to answer prayer; 8. The condition upon 
which He bestows salvation. 


* @ CItY|, ge. xxxi. 49. 


‘* Travelers tell us 
that there is a 


tion that they fill 
their huts with so 


many idols that 


Examples. — It was said of the good Richard Cecil, when leaving a sick bed,|they do not even 


where he had been confined for upwards of six weeks, 
him he had lost much precious time lying on that couch. 
‘**the time has not been lost. 
ing these weeks, than I learned during all my academical course at the 
university.” Joseph, too, learned the lessons which served him so well in 
after life, more effectually in the pit of Dothan, and the dungeons of Egypt. 
amid cruelty, injustice, and desertion of friends, than he ever could have 
done unc=r the wing of parental indulgence in his natural home. Suffering 
is the most etfective of teachers. — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—3. (1) Gileadite, or son of Gilead: names often recurred in Jewish 
families. (2) wife, lawful wife. thrust out, an unrighteous act, after his 
father had given him shelter and acknowledged him. (8) Tob, district N. of 
Gilead, towards Syria. 2 Sa. x.6, 8. vain men, idle men, preferring a 
will. independent life; these made him a leader. Comp. Abimelech, Ju. ix. 
4: David. 18a. xxii. 2. 

Jephthah. —The mode of life here indicated is precisely that which was 
followed by David, when his reputation brought around him men of similar 
character to these followers of Jephthah. This kind of military robbery is 
far from being considered dishonorable in the East. On the contrary, the 
fame thus acquired is thought as fair asany that can be obtained through any 
class of military operations. An Arab or Tartar desires no higher or brighter 
distinction than that of a successful military robber; and to make that fame 
unsullied, it is only necessary that his expedition should not be against his 
own nation or tribe. — Bush. 


4—6. (4) process of time, R. V., ‘‘after a while.” Ammon, for origin of 
the nation, see Ge. xix. 38. Usually associated with Moab; as Ju. iii. 12-14. 
(5) when the children of Ammon made war, that is, when the children 
of Israel had resolved to resist the incursions which they had borne for 
eighteen years. Compare ch, x. 8 with 18. With this agree the facts (1) 
that Jephthah was young when he was expelled from his father’s house, and 
(2) that when he conducted his successful expedition against Ammon, he had 
a grown-up daughter. (6) captain, leader in war, and according to later 
usage in peace also; see the office and work of a judge. 

In process of time. — After several years, or as the years rolled on. The 
meaning seenis to be, when a considerable period had elapsed after Jephthah’s 
expulsion, and many things had come and gone. When he was expelled, it 
was the period of the people's sin and impenitence, and not at all unlikely, 
one of the special items of dislike to him on the part of his brethren was his 
staunch lovalty to the God of Israel, while they at that time were idolaters. 
That he was a true fearer of Jehovah is manifest from the whole account, and 
he was not likely to learn that lesson in Aram while living among heathen 
strangers. He must have learned it before leaving his father’s house and 
kindred, for in the darkest nights of Israel’s history there were always some 
glimmerings of the true light left unextinguished. Jephthah’s brethren, being 
now penitent, and having returned to the worship of Israel’s God, would feel 


a friend remarked to|eave 


room — for 
their families. How 


uch ““No,” he replied, many men_ there 
I have learned more within these curtains dur-|are who fill their 


hearts with the 
idols of sin so that 
there is no room 
for the Living God. 
— John Bate. 


B. c. 1161. 


Jephthah 


dwells in 
Tob 


“Let us live for 
God, and then we 
need not fear the 
gathering ills of 
the future Let 
us live for God, 
and the joys and 
the sorrows of the 
coming year will 
alike be the fore- 
runners to us of 
endless years in 
a cloudless clime.” 


his help 
sought 

against 
Ammon 


b‘‘ They had ex- 
pelled the Zanzum- 
mim fr the region 
between _ the 
drvin and the 
Jabbok, and had 
established them- 
selves in the 
strong mountain- 
ous country about 
the sources of 
these _ streams, 
Nu. xxi. 24; De 


that his piety, which they formerly disliked, was one of the best qualifications 


ii. 20, 21."— Ayre. 
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B.c. 1161. {for his becoming their leader in a battle which was to be won through the aid 
a of Israel’s God. — Hom. Com. 


his compact 7—11. (7) ye hate me, indic. that the leaders of his tribe had shared with 
with Gilead his brethren in his expulsion. By this Jeph.’s mind was greatly embittered. 

(8) A prudent and soothing answer; they wished bygones to be bygones, 
a“The circum. of/recog. his military genius, and were willing to trust him. (9) shallI be your 
his birth, and long}head ? Jephthah stands upon a lower platform than Gideon? (viii. 22, 28), 
Fee tence ad *yereiaasmuch as he made his own aggrandizement the condition of his delivering 
little fAVOrAblG tolhis country. (10) witness, Heb. be the hearer between us: this is taking an 
the formation of|oath of faithfulness to their word. (11) uttered, etc., made solemn protesta- 
the highest.typefltion that he undertook the work for Jehovah. Mizpeh, ‘‘ the renowned old 


es ethan eee capital of land beyond Jordan.” No reason to think ark removed for the 


among the faith-|occasion. 
ful He. xi. 82.”"—|- Recognition of God in position of honor and responsibility. —How many 
ERROR would have at once swollen with self-conceit. It is a test of the inner life of 
b See Ga. xxxi. 48,/Jephthah. We may all be more or less tested in this way. I. He entered 
49. upon his great task with a sense of solemn responsibility to God. Mizpah was 
“It often happens|the reminder of an ancient covenant, and its associations are honored. IT. 
that the provi--He made public confession of Jehovah. III. He looked to Jehovah for guid- 
dences which are,ance and help. — Muir. 
Bd Ue oe a Jephthah’s recall. —In the hour of Israel’s need, repentant and humble, its 
tune, are neces-|elders approach the outlaw whom they had expelled. The man himself is not 
sary to fit us for|prepared for the singular conversion. He questions them suspiciously, nay, 
pe poe as with all his magnanimity, reminds them of their different behavior in years 
Bush. * ‘ “Jgone by. They admit all; but they are too humbled to make evasion and to 
7 conceal their real motive. He is master of the situation. His whole previous 
U5 om enthab’s\training and reputation now stand him in good stead, and he understands a 
boon answerable tollittle of God’s dealings with him. The Bible is full of instances of men who 
his valor if he hadj}have gained power and fame through the overcoming of difficulties. Time 
not made hisjand God are on the side of them who, notwithstanding temptation, are found 
He bargains,there.|faithful. And is there not One who outshines all others in this? ‘The stone 
fore, for his sov-/which the builders rejected is become the head stone of the corner.” His 
Neat oe Cait career is our incentive and example (Phil. ii. 5-11). Have not all rejected 
wins te 2. 20"'Christ ?. In our need let us go to Him, a nobler than Jephthah. — Muir. 


® 


his messages 12—15. (12) messengers, the word is the same as that translated angel in 
to Ammon ch. ii. 1. to do with me, what is thy purpose? what cause of offense has 


nor Ammon.”—|bold form the hopes of Gilead would be rallied, and the fears of the enemy 
Lange excited. III. He who strikes the first blow in necessary conflicts obtains an 
Toate ey like/@dvantage. IV. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
the diamond—| Noble daring. — 
SAS ad ps, I have a heart to dare, 
capable of high And spirit-thews to work my daring out; 
ve ish; but except Ill cleave the world as a swimmer cleaves the sea, 
or the purpose of Breaking the sleek, green billows into froth, 


cutting hard 


bodies, useless. "— With tilting, full-blown chest, and scattering, 
Colton. With scornful breath, the kissing, flattering foam, 
SSI py That leaps and dallies with his dipping lip. 

siders pain to be Thou ’rt distant now, O World! I hear thee not 
the greatest evil of There’s no pale fingers of thy fires to-night 

fife; Ed temper-| Around the large horizon. Yet, O World! 
Tsaehe abot rne I have thee in my power, and as a man 

hipnost good.’? — By some mysterious influence can sway 

Cicero. Another’s mind, making him laugh and weep, 


hevdeacnbes Shudder or thrill, such power have I on thee. — Aleg. Smith. 
Herne a 16—19. (16) unto Red Sea, wh. they reached again after walking thro’ 
anne g6,|desert el-Tih.? Kadesh, Nu. xx. 1, etc. (17) Then Israel sent messengers, 


fil. 4 5 i 5 
37; De. i 19. this passage, down to the word ‘‘land,” is evidently taken with requisite 


| 
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changes from Nu xx. 14, 17. (18) compassed, went around rather than B. C. 1161. 
force their way through. within the border, studiously avoiding offense.|..~ney that govern 


Arnon, the district in dispute. (19) Sihon, Nu. xxi. 21-26. 
western part of the high table-land, E. of the Jordan. 
Moab. my place, W of. Jordan. ak raw 
Israel and Ammon, — Thus in Jephthah’s controversy with the Ammonites|putis ikeeat pbk 
there was room for doubt how far the defeat and dispossession of the children|them all garments 
of Ammon by the Amorites had forever extinguished the claim of the former|?f blood and scar. 
to the ownership of the land. That Israel had not taken the land from the|iya they will be 
children of Ammon, or displayed any hostility towards them, was undoubtedly|impatient of civil 


Heshbon, on thelelephants never 


Orig. belonged to i Spee before 
them in white; 


true. But it did not necessarily follow that the Ammonite claim was wholly|usages and dis- 
unrighteous. The question how long a time it takes to establish or to invali-[(Hutes are pro. 


date ownership is obviously a debatable one, in the decision of which per-|yoked by their 
sonal feelings will carry much weight. In the Franco-German war of 1870|Pproper _ antipa- 
the Germans no doubt felt about Alsace and Lorraine that even 200 years pos-/}e* — Bp. Tay- 
session by France had not wholly abrogated the German rights. And so it|'*Men sup pose 
may have been with the king of the children of Ammon. He may havelthat their reason 


thought that he was justified in claiming the land which had once belonged|>@&command over 
to his people; and the matter could only be decided by the arbitrament of 
war. The practical lesson, however, to be learnt is, in all the business of life, 
whether in politics, or commerce, or in social intercourse, or in religion, to 
cultivate a spirit of fairness. In religious controversies especially, the value 
of fairness, with a view to truth, and to the peace of the church, cannot be 
overrated. — Pul. Com. 

20—23. (20) trusted not, comp. Israel’s promises. Sihon gathered, this 
passage, to the end of the verse, is for the most part a literal quotation from 
the narrative in Numbers. Jephthah’s message thus shows the Pentateuch to 
have been in existence in his day.— Camb. Bib. Jahaz, see Nu. xxi. 28; 
Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 21. (21) land of the Amorites, so not territory at all 
of Ammon, whose king he was addressing. (22) coasts, borders, districts. 
wilderness, district further east, beyond the high lands of Gilead. 

The gifts of Providence not to be thoughtlessly surrendered (vs. 23). —I. The 
possession of Israel was the gift of God. II. What God had so given Israel 
was not toresign. III. Providence has been very good to us — nationally and 

rsonally — in the past. 

old fast. V. A careless surrender of mercy is a dishonor to God; a slight 
upon His wisdom. 


Providence our guide. — 
I stand like one 
Has lost his way, and no man near him to inquire it of ; 
Yet there’s a Providence above that knows 
The roads which ill men tread, and can direct 
Inquiring justice. The passengers that travel 
In the wide ocean, where no paths are, 
Look up and leave their conduct to a star. — Sir R. Howard. 


24—28. (24) Chemosh,? subduer, desolater, the god of war. National god 
of the Moabites, but worshiped also by Ammon, Nu. xxi. 29. Jeph. appeals 
to the principle on which the king himself would act. Conquests in war 
were regarded as gifts of the gods. (25) Balak, who, though king of Moab, 
did not dispute Is.’s right to Sihon’s kingdom. (26) three hundred years, 
round number; time enough to bring right of possession. (27) Judge, vin- 
dicator; lct him show who is right. (28) he continued his occupation of the 
land. 

The gifts of the gods, and of God (vs. 24), —I. Superstitiously or reverently 
men regard their possessions as the gifts of the higher powers. Christians 
speak of God. Idolaters, of their gods. Worldly men, of luck, fortune, etc. 
II. Those who connect their portion with the wisdom and love of God are 
alone contented. III. The degree of men’s content is the measure of their 
confidence in the supposed or real giver. He ; 

The gift of God. —God gave them the country by giving them the victory 
over him who possessed it. The great Proprietor of the earth, the King of 
nations, bestowed it upon them by an express and particular conveyance, 
such as vested in them a title that none could gainsay, Deut. ii. 24, ‘‘I have 
given into thy hand Sihon and his land.” — Bush. 


IV. What Providence has given it is our duty to 


their words; still it 
happens that 
words in return 
exercise authority 
on reason.” — 
Bacon. 


B. C. cir. 1161, 


how Israel 
was treated 
by Sihon 


a Nu, xxi. 22; De. 
ii. 26-28. 


“Who ever knew 
truth put to the 
worse, in a free 
and open encoun- 
ter?’ — Milton. 


“Gifts come from 
on high in their 
own peculiar 
form .’’— Goethe. 


the king of 
Ammon rejects 
the message 


b1Ki. xi. 7, 38; 2 
Ki. xxiii. 13; Jer. 
xlviii. 7, 18, 46. 


“Tris very possible 
that the king of 
the children of 
Ammon at this 
time may have 
been a Moabite, 
poss. the king of 
Moab.”’—Spk. Com, 


“ Narrow minds 
think nothing 
right that is 
above their own 
capacity.” — La 
Rochefoucauld. 
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B. ©. cir. 1161. 


ephthah 
invades 
Ammon 


his rash vow 


“The fatal vow at 
the battle of Aroer 
belongs naturally 
to the spasmodic 
efforts of the age; 
like the vows of 
Samson orSaul... 
or of Clovis or 
Bruno ino the 
Middle Ages.” — 
Stanley. 


@ “His Syrian 
birth and long res- 
idence ina Syrian 
city would make 
him familar with 
such fierce rites.” 
— Spk. Com. 


*“*The fathers were 
almost unanimous 
1 of the mind 
that he__ really 
sacrificed his 
daughter. They 
that have purpose- 
ly handled this 
question will tell 
you that Tertul- 


lian, Athanasius, 
Nazianzen, Hie- 
rom, Ambrose, 


Chrysostom, 
Austen, Theodoret 
and others were of 
that mind.” 
T. Lightfoot. 


B. ©. 1161. 


Jephthah’s 
daughter 
goes out to 
meet him 


bComp. Ge xxii. 
2, 12, 16; Jer. vi. 
26; Zech. xii. 10. 


“Lament my vir- 
gio estate, that I 
atm never to be a 
mother in Israel.” 
— Wordsworth. 


“Take, then, no 
vow at random ; 
taken with faith, 
preserve it; yet 
not bent, as Jeph- 


29—88. (29) Spirit, etc., comp. Ju. iii. 10; vi. 34; xiii. 25. This declares the 
relig. charac. of his enterprise. passed over, or went through the country 
E. of Jordan, rousing the people to war ; making Mizpeh his centre of opera- 
tions. (80) vowed a vow, ‘‘ Vows are the signs and expressions of the deep- 
est surrender to God.” Comp. Ge. xxviii. 20-22; 2Sa.xv.8; 1Sa.i. 11. “It 
was his zeal to vow, it was his sin to vow rashly.” (31) whatsoever, lit. the 
comer forth, who shall come forth, etc. burnt offering, there can be little 
doubt that Jephthah, in his eagerness, had in his mind a human sacrifice. 
The expression ‘‘that which cometh out of the doors of my house” could 
hardly have signified an animal. Therefore Jephthah no doubt had in his 
mind some one of his household, whom he probably expected would be ready 
to meet him on his return. He was terribly punished for his rash and cruel 
vow. —Camb. Bib. (82) So, resuming narrative fr. vs. 29. (838) Minnith, 
4m. fr. Heshbon. 

- Jephthah’s vow (vs. 30). — Consider —I. The nature of Jephthah’s vow. II. 
The circumstances attending it ; the victory, return home, Jephthah’s sorrow 
and regret, his daughter's modest composure and heroism. III. The manner 
in which he is said to have accomplished it. Probably he literally fulfilled 
the vow. — H. Dunster. 

Jephthah’s vow. — If we refer to the marginal reading, which is generally 
the most correct, we shall find it run: ‘‘ Jt shall surely be the Lord’s, or I 
will offer up a burnt-offering ;” in the original there is no word for it (‘‘ I will 
offer 7¢ up”), but the literal reading is, ‘‘ Whatsoever cometh forth of the 
door of my house to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s, or ” (if I do not devote 
that object to Him) ‘‘I will offer up a burnt-offering.” In the next place, 
Jephthah, the father, was not at liberty to kill his daughter by any law, much 
less on any vow made in haste. Human sacrifices were interdicted under all 
circumstances, And, further, in order to offer up a sacrifice there must have 
been a priest to doit. Jephthah was not a priest—he was a soldier. It is 
stated in the thirty-eighth verse that she went with her companions for two 
months, and ‘‘ bewailed her virginity upon the mountains.” She was secluded 
— separated from the world, and devoted to a sort of monastic life. In the 
last verses it is said that ‘‘ her father did with her according to his vow” (not 
‘*he slaughtered her”); ‘‘and she knew no man; and it was a custom in 
Israel that the daughters of Israel went. yearly to lament the daughter of 
Jephthah four days in a year.” The literal rendering of that last expression 
is, that “the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament with the daughter of 
Jephthah ;” . . . she was devoted to the immediate service and worship of 
God in a state of perpetual virginity. —Cumming. [As the question respect- 
ing Jephthah’s daughter cannot be certainly decided, arguments on both sides 
are given in these notes. | 


84—87. (34) timbrels. Ex. xv. 20. The timbrel was identical with our 
modern tamborine or little drum. only child, Heb. word used as term of 
endearment.’ (85) rent his clothes, sign of desperate grief. Alas, my 
daughter, it appears evident from this lamentation of Jephthah, and hs 
daughter’s reply, that the conception of Jehovah entertained by the Israelites 
of this time was much debased by the frequent relapses into idol worship. 
Jephthah conceives of Him as the neighboring nations conceived of their 
gods. They were accustomed to offer living sacrifices (2 Kings ili. 27; xvi. 
3; Micah vi. 7). He thought it only due gratitude to do the same. He had 
rashly vowed, and he believed that Jehovah strictly exacted from him the ful- 
filment of his vow.— Cam. Bib. brought .. low, bowed me down. (36) 
she said . . My father, no language is sufficient to do justice to the noble- 
ness of this devoted woman. There are no lamentations, save for the fact 
that her father’s house would cease out of Israel. No reproach is uttered 
against her father for his rashness. She is quite content to yield her life, 
since Israel is avenged of his enemies by her father’s hands. 

Filial rejoicing in parental successes (vs. 84). —I. A picture of a brave father 
returning from victory. The return home of men from scenes of conflict or 
toil. In defeat or trial their sweetest solace: in victory their best reward to 
be found at home, II. A picture of a noble daughter welcoming her father. 
Had he returned defeated, such a daughter would have soothed him; or 
wounded, she would have nursed him. 


Chap. xi. 38—40. 


JUDGES. 


Jephthah's daughter.— 
A moment more, 

And he had reached his home ; when lo! there sprang 
One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of light, to meet him. O, how beautiful ! 
Her dark eye flashing like a sunlit gem, 
And her luxurious hair ! —’twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions. He stood still, 
As if the sight had withered him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck, — he heeded not 
She called him ‘‘ father,” — but he answered not, 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was no anger in that bloodshot eye. 
Had sickness seized him? She unclasped his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard, like cord. 
The touch aroused him. He raised up his hands, 
And spoke the name of God, in agony. 
She knew that he was stricken then, and rushed 
Again into his arms; and, with a flood 
Of tears she could not bridle, sobbed a prayer 
That he would breathe his agony in words. 
He told her,— and a momentary flush 
Shot o’er her countenance; and then the soul 
Of Jephthah’s daughter wakened ; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said ’twas well,— 
And she would die. 


* * * * * * * * 


The sun had well-nigh set, 
The fire was on the altar ; and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A pallid man 
Was stretching out his trembling hands to heaven, 
As if he would have prayed, but had no words. 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful, —her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 
The sun set, — 
And she was dead, — but not by violence. — N. P. Willis. 


88—40. (89) did with her, many think there can be no question that he 
sacrificed her. (40) No other allusion to this custom ¢ is found in Scripture. 
lament, Heb. lends itself to the ambiguous feeling of the narrative, and may 
mean to praise, or to lament. 

Modern Jephthahs, or parental immolations (vs. 39). —In Jephthah’s vow 
we see —(1) A good feeling overcoming the judgment; (2) A sense of right 
leading toanenormouscrime. Weshall go on the assumption that he actually 
sacrificed the life of his daughter; and he sacrificed —I. To the true God. 


Parents now offer up their children to false gods: to—1. Idleness. 2.|° 


Worldliness; 3. Ambition. II. Only the body of his daughter. Souls of 
children are often immolated now. Soul-immolation is more—1. Gradual ; 
2. Mischievous. III. From a noble impulse. No such feeling prompts par- 
ents of children in these days. IV. With a terrible regret. Modern parents 
oft lay the souls of their children on the altar of sin with an utter indiffer- 
ence. V. With her full concurrence. Do worldly parents in these times get 
the consent of their daughters to be morally immolated ? — Thomas. 

Vows. — Just prior to the issue of the September proclamation of liberty to 
the slaves in the United States, the President opened the business of the 


Cabinet meeting by saying, that ‘‘ the time for announcing the emancipation|,, 


policy could be no longer delayed. Public sentiment would sustain it, many 
warm supporters demanded it, and (speaking in a low tone) I have promised 
my God that I will doit.” On being asked by Mr. Chase, whether he correctly 
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thah once, blind] 
to execute ar 
resolve, whom bet- 
ter it had suited 
to exclaim, ‘I 
have done ill,’ than 
to redeem his 
pledge by doing 
worse.’”’ — Dante, 
Par. vy. 64. 


“T cannot by alah 
means agree wit! 
Dr. Kitto in his 
interpretation of 
this difficult and 
much contro- 
verted passage, 
The structure of 
Heb. text does 
not require such 
an interpretation 
as he gives, and 
there are inciden- 
tal expressions in 
the narrative 
which, in my 
opinion, are de- 
cidedly opposed to 
it.’ — Port-r. 


the daughter 
of Jephthah 


a“A salutary 
custom, warning 
posterity against 
the sin of making 
rash vows, and of 
tempting God.” — 
Wentworth. 
A rash vow, that 
he could not come 
off with either 
breaking or per- 
forming it, but 
with sin. If he 
erformed it not, 
e sinned in mak- 
ing a vow that he 
might not perform. 
If he performed it, 
he sinned in per- 
forming a vow 
that he might not 


ake. e is 
caught under a 
rash and = sinful 


vow, asa man that 
hath a wolf by the 


understood him, ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I have made a solemn vow before God 


ears, that whether 
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B. C. 1161 that if General Lee were driven back from Pennsylvania I would crown the 


he hold him or let|"esult by the declaration of freedom to the slaves.” He issued his proclama- 
him go he is in|tion, and four million slaves became free men. — Chase. 

danger.”—J. 

Lightfoot. 


Bc. 1143. CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


the murmuring| 1—8. (1) Ephraim, this tribe aimed at supremacy, and were jealous of 
of Ephraim honor gained by any other tribe.* northward, or to Taphon in the land of 

Gad. This is the more probable rendering. burn thine house, indic. the 
a Comp. Ju. viii./lawless spirit of the times,’ and the overbearing pride of Eph. (2) when I 
1-8. ealled, this makes the case worse for Ephraim. They had been asked to join 
b Comp. Ju. xiv. |2e expedition and had neglected to doso. (8) lifein my hands, took on 
15, xv. p. “ X'V-Ime the whole responsibility and peril. 

Ephraim’s anger (vs. 1). —Note—I. That quarrels between brethren are 
¢ Heb. in the palm|Usually most bitter and violent. II. That they who have done the greatest 
of my hands. service to the cause of God are not secure from the greatest insults, even 

sometimes from the pretended friends of that cause. — J. Bush. 
Anger in many| Life in the hand. — The Hindoos use the same figure: When a son who 
instances _arises|has been long absent returns home, his father says, ‘‘ My son has returned 


Penne eke from the far country with his life in his hand ;” which means, he has passed 


being told our own|through many dangers. ‘‘O that divine doctor! my son was at the point of 
faults. death, but he brought his life in his hand.” — Roberts. 
Shibboleth 4—7. (4) fugitives, the only explanation that seems plausible is that it is 


applied to Jephthah’s army, in which some individual Ephraimites may have 
been present. (5) passages, fords: as Gid. Ju. vii. 24. escaped, fr. the 
sopyel maki. of battle. (6) Shibboleth, this test word indic. diff. of pronunciation E. and 
life and death to| W. of Jordan. The meaning of the words is not important. The Ephraimites 
depend ov the/could not pronounce sh, as French cannot th. 
ie 08 ee Nee Shibboleth. —In different communities among the same people nothing is 
seeing that an in;more common than to hear different dialects spoken. The guttural sound of 
nocent person who|the letters ch as known and pronounced in Scotland is impossible of pronun- 
eae pee of ciation by an Englishman, as in the words Ecclefechan or Auchtermu¢hty. 
ing might thus|4gain, the letter r, as in river, cannot be pronounced by a native of N orhene 
have perished.”—|berland. The sound of th cannot be given by many foreigners, though quite 
Assem. Annot. easy of utterance to the English-speaking race. Many German Jews pro- 
nounce the Hebrew word Beth as Baiss, and Bereshith they pronounce as 
Beresiss or Bereshiss. Peter, as aGalilean, often brought in his broad, inele- 
gant phrases which grated on refined ears, so that bystanders knew him to be 
ne ond Bibb. a Galilean from his tongue. ‘‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee” (Mark xiv. 70). 
to be applied to|So is the Arabic tongue different as spoken in Aleppo, in Cairo, and in Bag- 
the pass-word of aldad. When, during the Flemish war, the insurrection against the French 
sou eee tee broke out (1802), the gates were guarded, and no one was suffered to pass out 
those of a party|except thoge who were able to say, “ Scitt ende friend,” which words no 
know each other.|/Frenchman could pronounce. — Cassel. 


Ibzan 8—10. (8) Ibzan, some think the same as Boaz. Bethlehem, the com- 
mentators are agreed that this was Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). (9) 
thirty sons, efc., indic. that he kept almost royal state, and entered into alli- 

A house without|*2CeS with the other tribes. (10) buried, the indic. of respect for him main- 

a roof woul d|tained to close of his life. 

scarcely be amore} Peaceful times. — Now there came quiet, uneventful days, both for Israel 

Head ai fate(20d his rulers. There is no mention of foreign foe or of domestic discord. 

unsheltered by|scenes of family life take the place of the martial muster and_the bloody 

God’s friendship|fight. There is nothing to record save how long the judges judged, when 

oe ae Ue of they died, and where they were buried. We infer, indeed, from the fact that 

tate ndeerorl: there were judges the continual care of God for His people, and from the 
dential care andjabsence of invasion and servitude we infer that the people did not forsake 
u AS ance.” —\God. But more than this we do not know, nor over how great a part of 
mane Israel these judgeships did extend. But the reflection cannot but arise that 
it is not good for a people to be in continual strife. Struggle for supremacy 

@ ta analCver enemies without, and conflict for the settlement of government at home, 

Sine eae e ja(should have their term, and give way to enjoyment of prosperity and peace. 

figure on the page|Lhe happiest times in a nation’s life are not always those that shine the 
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brightest on the page of history. And so in the life of the individual. — Pul. 
Ci 


‘om. 
Ties of the family and the country.—The ties of family and of countr 
were never intended to circumscribe the soul. Manis connected at birt 


B. ©. 1143. 


of history, but the 
soul’s progress in 
holiness is worthy 


with a few beings, that the spirit of humanity may be called forth by their|to be recorded by 


tenderness; and, whenever domestic or national attachments become exclusive 
engrossing, clannish, so as to shut out the general claims of the human race 


’ 


’ 


the highest end of Providence is frustrated, and home, instead of being the 


nursery, becomes the grave of the heart. — W. E, Channing. 


11—15. (11) Zebulonite, Ju. iv. 10; v.18. judged, acted as civil ruler. 
No act of deliverance was accomplished by these men, is: 
tration gave some degree of unity and strength to the nation. 
disting. fr. city of Dan, Josh. xxi. 24, 
Pirathon being mod. Ferata, vill. 6 m. W 
nephews, R. V., ‘‘ sons’ sons.” 
ing this name from some settlement of Amalek, or battle with them. 


(12) Aijalon, 


A large family (vs. 14).—To an Englishman this may appear almost 


m f propert 
eee ye Modeliar little children.” 


incredible, but we have a great number of similar cases. 
has as many wives as he thinks proper to support. Santherasega, 
of Oodeputty, had two wives and six concubines, who bare to him thirty 
children. A friend of minein Manila knew a man who was the father of 
forty children. —Roberts. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEKENTH. 


1—5. (1) Philistines,* Ju. x. 7, first mentioned Ge. x. 14; xxi, 34, The 
name indic. their late arrival in the country——the strangers. — Stanley. 
Settled in the maritime plains, the low country, onthe S. W. of Canaan. 


Their civil adminis- 


(13) Pirathonite, so Ephraimite : 
S. W. of Shechem. (14) 
(15) mount, eéc., a district of Eph. retain- 


an angel’s pen.— 
Hervey. 


Elon, Abdon 


‘My soul blesses 
the Great Father 
every day, that 
He has gladdened 
the earth with 


owitt. 
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Samson 
his birth 


forty years, reckoning from the first invasion of the children of Ammon|foretold 


to the death of Abdon, we have a period of forty-nine years. But Samson 
judged Israel for twenty years (ch. xv. 20). Thus Samson’s exploits may 
have fallen in with the judgeship of Elon in northern and of Abdon in central 
Palestine, and may even have commenced during the life of Jephthah. (2) 
Zorah, now Surah, 14 m. W. of Jerus. Manoah, rest. (8) angel, Ju. 
ii. 1. (4) drink not, etc., according to law, Nu. vi. 1-21. Sam.’s great 
strength was not to be thought due to artificial stimulus. (5) no razor, he 
was to be wholly dedicated to God. Nazarite, R. V., Nazirite.> The primary 
idea of the word is that of separation (see Num. vi. 1-21). The nature of the 
Nazirite vow is explained in the passage just cited. It communicated a kind 
of priestly character to the person who took it. Cf. Exod. xxix. 2. See also 
1 Sam. i. 11; Amos ii. 11, 12. begin to deliver, only begin. This partly 
done by making Phil. a laughing-stock, so removing the fear of them. 

Strength out of weakness. —I. The strong man was born at a time of great 
national weakness. II. Of a family weak in point of numbers. III. Was 
nourished upon weak diet. None should say his strength was artificially pro- 
duced. Learn—1. In time of weakness look to God for help and strength ; 
2. Let the strong maintain their strength by reliance upon God, not by trust- 
ing to adventitious aids. ; 

A childless house (vs. 5). — This command was given to the wife of Manoah, 
the father of Samson, who had previously been sterile. Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, was also sterile, ‘‘ and she vowed a vow, and said, O Lord of hosts, 
if Thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of Thy handmaid, and remember 
me, and not forget Thy handmaid, but will give unto Thy handmaid a man- 
child, then I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life, and there 
shall no razor come upon his head.” (Numbers vi. 5; Acts xviii. 18), All 
who are married in the East have an intense desire for children. It is con- 
sidered disgraceful, and a mark of the displeasure of the gods, to havea child- 
less house. Under these circumstances, husband and wife perform expensive 
ceremonies; and vow that should the gods favor them with a son, ‘no razor 
shall come upon his head” (7. e. excepting ‘‘the corners”) until he shall be 
ten or twelve years of age. In all schools boys may be seen with elf-locks of 
ten or twelve years’ standing, giving a testimony to the solicitude, superstition, 
and affection of the parents, and a memorial of the favor of their deities. — 


Roberts. 


a ‘* The history o 
Sam.’s acts in the 
W. of Pales. syn- 
chronizes to a 
certain extent 
with those of 
Jephthah E. of 
Jordan.’’ 


dA ph tclocpSeoees 
i. €. one belongin: 
especially to God. 
and different fr. 
ordinary mortals, 
so long as he pre- 
serves inviolate the 
external sign and 
pede under wh. 
e has been nur- 
tured.”’ — Ewald. 


““God carries on 
His work gradual- 
ly, and by several 
hands. One lays 
the foundation of 
a good work, an- 
other builds, and 
perhaps a_ third 
brings forth the 
topstone.” — 
Henry. 


‘“ O God, how just- 
ly do we raise our 
eyes from our 
tables unto Thee, 
which canst make 
water nourish and 
wine enfeeble us.’”’ 
— Bp. Hall. 
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Manoah | 
asks for 
guidance 


a Lu..i. 15. 


“When I see the 
strength of Man- 
oah’s faith, I mar- 
vel not that he had 
& Samson to his 
son; be saw not 
the messenger, he 


heard not the 
errand, he ex- 
amined not the 
circumstances; yet 
now he _ takes 
thought, not 


whether he should 
have a son, but 
how he shall order 
the son which he 
must have.’’ — Bp. 
Hall. 


“There 
cumstances under 
which everything 
depends 
prompt 
time. Opportuni- 
ties of all kinds 
are limited.” 
Parker. 


are cir- 


his early 
discipline 
“The child is not 
to be educated for 
the present —for 
this is done with- 
out our aid un- 
ceasingly and 
owerfully —b ut 
or the remote 
future and often 
in opposition to 
the immediate fu- 
ture. Thegirland 
the boy must learn 
that there is some- 
thing in the ocean 
higher than its 
waves — namely a 
Christ who calls 
upon. them.”’— 
Richter. 
With a heart given 
to Jesus, a child is 
a sun that cannot 
but shine, a foun- 
tain which cannot 
but send out 
streams, a flower 
which cannot but 
fil] the air with 
sweetness. 
If you were to-day 
to destroy all the 
world, with the 
single exception of 
one household, and 
that household the 
most pious and 
honorable that 


6—9. (6) man of God, or prophet; this her first thought. countenance, 
or general aspect. terrible, impressive, solemnizing. (7) Comp. John Bap- 
tist.¢ to the day of his death, this particular is not mentioned in the report 
of the angel’s speech, vs. 5. But it was doubtless said by him, and it was not 
thought necessary to record it twice. (8) intreated the Lord, in faith at 
once accepting the message, only asking further direction. teach us, efc., 
more precisely. (9) sat .. field, prob. in the position where the angel before 
met her, waiting for ans. to prayer. 

Repetition of Divine favors. —1. God’s promises are so precious that we wish 
to be assured of them. II. How are God’s promises to be realized? 1. By 
interested attention to them. Manoah’s mind is full of the message received 
by his wife. It is this pondering and waiting and searching spirit that it 
blessed. 2. By implicit faith. He does not question the reality of the Divine 
message. 8. By believing prayer. How earnest is this man! ‘ Manoah 
entreated Jehovah.” 4. By expectation and diligent watching for the answer. 
— Muir. 

The mystery of childhood. — It is a mystery to us whether the acorn which 
is now wafted by the sportive winds into the cleft of the yawning precipice 
shall moulder to dust on its hard bed, or whether it shall take root, spring up, 
and in the lapse of ages become the stately oak to adorn the mountain’s brow, 
or to form part of the noble vessel destined to plough the billows of oceans, 
or to yield material for ceiling the roof of palaces ;—a mystery whether the 
grain of corn which is now borne under the plumage of the bird of passage 
shall drop into the pathless deep, and there perish amidst its restless waves, or 
whether it shall be carried to some distant desert land, there to grow up, and 
bear fruit, and, in the sweep of time, to cover the vast regions of the globe 
with the glorious honors of harvest ; and it is a mystery whether the forest 
foliage which yesterday fell at your feet shall lie and rot amidst the rubbish 
of centuries, or whether it shall be deeply treasured up for geological ages in 
the bowels of the earth, until it petrify into that combustible mineral which 
shall warm the hearts and cheer the homes of unborn generations: and 
so it is a mystery whether the babe of a span long, who now lies in the 


—|lap of its mother’s love, shall turn out for weal or for woe, shall prove a 


blessing or a curse to herself and to the world.— J. Hutchinson. 


10—14. (10) made haste, anxious her husband should see the angel, and 
fearing lest he might soon depart. (11) man, not yet discerned as certainly 
more than a prophet. (12) How shall we order, etc., &. V., ‘‘ what shall be 
the manner of the child and what shall be his work?” (18) beware, take 
care to avoid. (14) of the vine, the grape-bearing vine. 

The early training of Samson (aS. 8. address).— Sketch the character and 
circumstances of Manoah and his wife. In the prospect of having a child to 
train they are properly anxious. S. S. teachers are the subjects of similar 
anxiety when Providence places ‘‘ young immortals” under their care. Their 
thought often is, ‘‘ How shall we order?” etc. Such a thought —I. Implies 
on the part of the teacher or guardian of youth a deep sense of responsibility. 
This may arise from such as the following considerations: 1. Every child 
has an individuality of his own : needs special and distinct training: the same 
ordering and doing, will not suit all; 2. Every child has great possibilities 
and capacities wrapt up in its young soul: these have to be developed and 
directed ; 3. Every child will, in great measure, become what the influences, 
rules, and teachings of his youth make him, Every child presents difficulties 
that unaided human strength and wisdom cannot successfully encounter and 
correct. II. Such a thought, if deep and sincere, will find expression in 
prayer. 1. Importance of personal and social prayer of teachers, etc.; 2. To 
offer such prayer there are many encouragements; 8. The answer to such 
prayer may be confidently expected. 4. As prayer was the parent's prepara- 
tion for the work of training Samson, so it should be the teacher’s chief 
preparation for his work; 5. But prayer was followed by constant endeavor. 
— The Hive. 

Ordering of children.—The child’s way needs ordering. Circumstances 
must be understood that discipline may fit the young life for its part. In our 
own time this represents a serious ditficulty. To broaden life, to give it many 
points of interest, is well. Yet on the other hand how much depends on dis- 
cipline, on limitation and concentration, the need of which we are apt to 
forget. Narrow and limited was the life of Israel when Samson was born 
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into it. Was there so much of restriction here as to make greatness impos- 
sible? Notso. To be an Israelite was to have a certain moral advantage and 
superiority. Through the limitations, fenced and guided by them, a soul 
might breathe forth to the upper air. Are we now to be afraid of limitations, 
bent on giving to youth multiform experience and the freest possible access 
to the world? Do we dream that strength will come as the stream is 
allowed to wander over a whole valley, turning hither and thither in a 
shallow and shifty bed? The natural parallel here will instruct us, for it is 
an image of the spiritual fact. Strength, not breadth, is the mark at which 
education should be directed.— Eapos. Bible. 


15—18. (15) ready a kid, offering a hospitality. Comp. Abraham? and 
Gideon. (16) if thou wilt offer,’ these words were spoken to prepare the 
mind of Manoah for the discovery he was about to make, that his interlocutor 
was a supernatural being. Comp. Acts x. 25, 26; Rev. xix. 10. (17) thy 
name, comp. Jacob’s question.“ (18) secret, R. V., wonderful.4 

Hospitality (vss. 15, 16).—I. Note the conduct of Manoah towards the 
angel. 1. Courteous; 2. Kind. II. That, also, of the angel towards Manoah. 
1. Adapted himself to human senses in a familiar form; 2. Came to teach and 
bless. Learn—(1) Some have entertained angels unawares; (2) The angels 
that others thought they were entertaining have turned out to be very ordinary 


B. c. 1161 
ever lived, in less 
than half a centu 
we should see a 
e bad character- 
istics returning. 


Water cannot 
drown sin. Fire 
cannot burn out 


sin. Prisons can- 
not cure theft and 
cruelty We mus6 
go deeper. 


the offering 
to the angel 


a Ge. xviii. 3-5. 


b Ju. vi. 18-20. 


mortals. 

Munner of showing gratitude. — A rich youth in Rome had suffered from a 
dangerous illness. On recovering his health, his heart was filled with grati- 
tude, and he exclaimed, ‘‘O thou all-sufficient Creator! could man recom- 
pense thee, how willingly would I give thee all my possessions!” Hermas, 
the herdsman, heard this, and said to the rich youth, ‘‘ All good gifts come 
from above; thither thou canst send nothing. Come, follow me.” He took 
him to a hut where was nothing but misery and wretchedness. The father 
lay on a bed of sickness, the mother wept, the children were destitute of 
clothing, and crying for bread. Hermas said, ‘‘See here an altar for the 
sacrifice; see here the Lord’s brethren and representatives.” The youth 
assisted them bountifully ; and the poor people called him an angel of God. 
Hermas smiled and said, ‘‘ Thus turn always thy grateful countenance, first 
to heaven and then to earth.” — Krummacher. 


19—23. (19) with a meat offering, comp. Ex. xxix. 88-42. did won- 
derously, as described in vs. 20. (20) Comp. case of Gideon. (21) knew, dis- 
cerned he was a Divine messenger. (22) surely die, it was generally received 
idea that no man could look on God and live. (28) his wife said, with much 
wisiom and appropriateness. No signs of Div. wrath had appeared. 

The fear of the vision of God.— The Divine vision was connected with a 
blessing to Manoah and his wife. The vision of God by the soul is itself the 
highest blessing ; yet, as in the case of Manoah, it fills men with fear. I. The 
cause of the fear. 1. Mystery. 2. Guilt. 8. Unbelief. II. The remedies of 
the fear, 1. Self-possession. 2. Reflection. 3. Faith. 4. The acceptance of 
sacrifice. — Adeney. 

Joy and fear. — Let us learn from this family scene that great joys often 
succeed great fears. Manoah said, The Lord intends to kill us; his wife said, 
Not so, or he would not have received a burnt-offering at our hands, And 
behold Samson was born, a judge of Israel, an avenger of mignty wrongs. Is 
it ever so dark as just before the dawn? Are you not witnesses that a great 
darkness always precedes a great light —that some peculiar misery comes to 
prepare the way for some unusual joy? If we could only lay hold of life in 
this way, and read it, not with unreasonable expectation of deliverance and 
joy, but with hopefulness, we should never become old, desiccated, or tune- 
is —to the last we should wear like old silver, to the very last there would 
be in us a light above the brightness of the sun. — J. Parker. 


24, 25. (24) Samson.‘ (25) move, Samson seems to have been subject to 
sudden impulses to exert his strength. All interior impulses are in the Bible 
ascribed to the agency of a good or evil spirit. camp of Dan, Mahaneh-Dan, 
comp. Ju. xviii. 11, 12. The movings of the Spirit showed themselves in 
indignation at his brethren’s wrongs and in the early feats of strength. 
Eshtaol, on the border of Judah. Jos. xv. 33; xix. 41. 

The Hebrew Hercules (vs. 24). — Notice —I. The circumstances of his birth. 


42 


ce Ge. xxxii. 29. 


d Is. ix. 6. 


“Tt matters little 
that the rays of 
revelation seem tu 
melt into the dark- 
ness of the Infin- 
ite, if only they 
shine bright and 
clear on one path 
of duty.”’—Adeney. 


the ascent of 
the angel 


e Ju. vi. 21. 


‘*Step by step lifts 
bad to good, 
Without halting, 
without rest, 
Lifting better up 
to best ; 
Planting seeds of 
knowledge 


pure 
Through earth to 
ripen, to hea- 
ven endure,” 
— Emerson. 


f‘*The deriv. of 
this name fr. 
shemesh,the sun, is 
of long standin 
among the Jewis 


expositors, and 
offers the bes 

grounds for accept. 
ance. Other 
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explanations, 
mighty, bold, deso- 
lator, proposed by 
various expositors, 
fr. Serariusto Keil, 
appear to be 
without any his- 
torical motive.”’ — 
Lange. 


“The holy seed in 
all ages has been 
prone to cultivate 


intimacies and 
form _ alliances 
with the world of 
the ungodly.” — 
Bush. 

“People do not 
lack strength ; they 
lack will.”—Victor 
Hugo. 


“Tf thou wouldst 
conquer thy weak 
ness, thou must 
never gratify it.”— 
William Penn. 
“A man’s soul will 
not grow fat, if he 
permit his neigh- 
or’s body to grow 
thin.’”’— Pounds. 


B. ©. 1141. 


he wishes 
toweda 
daughter of 
Philistia 


a Ge. xxxviii. 12 
-14; Jos. xv. 10; 
xix. 43. 


‘* Situated on the 
undulating hills 
by which the 
mountain district 
ig separated fr. 
the maritime plain, 
but reckoned 
among the cities 
of the Shephelah. ”’ 
—Spk. Com. 


vs. 4. “God will 
not hear or endure 
commanding pray- 
ers. He that must 
have a_ temporal 
mercy, if he get it, 
may have a 
spiritual curse, 
but he is sure to 
have a_ temporal 
cross. So Delilah 
proved to Samson, 
who would not 
take his parents, 
counsel, but must 
have her whatever 
comes of it. But 
he pafd dearly for 


II. The character of this deliverer. 1. His austerity of manners; 2. His great 
strength ; 8. His strange humor. III. The great lessons of his life. 1. God’s 
providence is equal to every human emergency ; 2. The world should see that 
deliverance is from a Divine and not from a human source; 3. Physical 
strength and prowess may be allied with the meanest moral attainments ; and 
therefore a man may be the weakest on the side where the true glory of man- 
hood lies. 

In the camp of Dan. — This was an encampment formed by the armed 600, 
who formed’a temporary settlement, which afterwards became permanent, in 
a district near Kirjath-jearim, when they went out in quest of the acquisition 
of new territory,, The account is given in chap. xviii. 11, 12, the date of 
which was more than 3800 years anterior to the days of Samson. This place 
was somewhat higher up the sides of the mountain than Zorah, but only a 
few miles distant from the young hero’s home. Thither he must often have 
climbed as to one of the centres where a few patriots, still left in the land, 
were wont to congregate, and from them he would hear, from time to time, 
of fresh deeds of barbarity and oppression that were perpetrated on the home- 
steads of Israel by the cruel enemies that occupied the plains below. Even 
at Zorah, every morning as he looked out at the door of his paternal dwelling, 
on the western slope of the mountains, his eye could take in not only the rich 
garden of the Shefelah, which belonged to his own tribe, but also a large 
sweep of the fertile fields beyond the borders, all over which the enemy spread 
their tents, or built their cities, and which, at one time, had been trodden by 
the foot of the dreaded giants. ‘‘Many a band of these cruel plunderers, 
doubtless, he would see marching up the glen beneath his father’s house, and 
returning again laden with the spoils of his brethren; many an act of rapine 
and cruel outrage, or even barbarous murder, left a deep impress on his mind, 
and stirred within him thoughts of doing mighty deeds on behalf of the 
oppressed, — Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—4. (1) Timnath,¢ or Timnatha, present Tibneh, on border of Judah, but 
a town of Dan,3m. S. W. of Zorah. saw awoman, in the free eastern 
life of those ages women were neither veiled nor shut up inharems, but the 
negotiations for marriage were clearly carried on by the parents. (2) eame 
up, to Zorah, an ascent of wild rocky gorges. (3) uneireumeised Phil., 
with such the true Israelite may not marry. For use of word as term of 
reproach, see 1 Sa. xiv. 6. (4) he sought, that is, the Lord, who was over- 
ruling this for the destruction of the Phil. for at that time, this fixes the date 
of the composition of the book at a time when the Philistines had entirely 
ceased to rule in Israel, 7. e. in the middle of David’s reign at the earliest. 

Marriage. — This subject teaches us —I. That the people of God are liable 
to imperfections. II. That our lusts and passions are to be resisted. III. 
That care should be taken in forming friendships or alliances of any kind 
with the enemies of God, especially matrimonial. IV. That one single cir- 
cumstance — one affection, one habit, one act—— frequently influences one’s 
whole destiny. V. That a crooked policy does not eventually profit. VI. 
That God frequently works good out of evil, or overrules evil for good ; and 
that God’s purposes are frequently accomplished by means of persons and 
events apparently least adapted, or even most opposed. VII. That though 
God may pardon our sins, their consequences in this life are frequently irre- 
mediable. — J. Bigwood. 

The fatality of desire. — A sudden, unreasoning, and unreasonable passion 
is scarcely the augury one would expect for the career of a promised 
deliverer. A crisis in his moral history, a pivot upon which his whole subse- 
quent life must turn. Sexual attachments are amongst the determining 
factors of human character and life, and the bases of society. Yet there are 
no circumstances of our life so independent of mere reason, and the power 
of the subjects of them. Still as a rule the outward realization of such 
attachments is within the control of the individual. Recognition should be 
made of God’s share in producing them, and the matter should be laid before 
Him. If it could be written, how full of light upon the moral and intellectual 
history of the race would be an account of the intermarriages of nations, the 


his choice.” — 
Gu Ls 


mésalliances of individuals !-— Pul. Com. 


‘the carcass of the lion. 
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5—7. (5) vineyards, ‘‘ such are still found in all these hamlets along the 
base of the hills, and upon the mountain sides.”— Thomson. young lion, 
though not now found in Pales., names of places prove the lion once inhabited 
its forests and esp. the wild mountain passes of Judah. 
out any weapon, or instrument. Probably under the Philistine dominion the 
Israelites were not allowed to carry arms. Sce 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22. (7) talked 
with the woman, now properly betrothed to him. 

The lion-killer. —I. True love will brave great dangers. Love for Christ 
does not shrink from possible lions. II. Real courage does not run away from 
danger. The Christian soldier will stand up for Jesus. III. Genuine modesty 
does not boast of great exploits IV. Kind thoughtfulness will conceal per- 
sonal perils from the hearts of friends. 

Samson’s modesty. — With all his self-will he seems deeply to have loved his 
parents, and where there is love there will always be some measure of respect. 
Hence he would not like to horrify them with the recital of so wild a story as 
the encounter with the lion. It might fill their minds with troublesome sus- 
picions as to what he might do next, and so he would forfeit their confidence. 
Many would have boasted of such an exploit, and blazoned it abroad through 
the world. That was not Samson’s weak point. Nooneseems to have known 
of it for many months, until the solution of the riddle brought it out. — Hom. 
Com. 


8—11. (8) after a time, Heb. custom required a space of time between 
betrothal and marriage. aside, out of the path. swarm of bees, in that 
hot climate a carcass is speedily dried up by the sun’s heat, and putrefaction 
is thus arrested. ‘‘If one were to understand this of a putrid and offensive 
carcass, the narrative would lose all probability, for it is well known that bees 
will neither approach the dead body of man nor animal. But in the desert of 
Arabia the heat of the summer season often so dries up the moisture of the 
bodies of dead men and camels within twenty-four hours that they remain a 
long time like mummies, unaltered and without offensive smell.” — Rosen- 
miller. (10) for so used the young men to do, apparently the explanation 
refers to the Philistine custom. (11) saw him, observed hisstrength. com- 
panions, with appearance of honoring him, but really in fear of possible 
excesses. ? 

Good from strange sources. -- We learn—I. That the trials we have con- 

uered may become to us fountains of refreshment. II. The honey we procure 
Gon conquered lions will be of the sweetest we taste. III. The good we get 
from trials conquered may be made a source of refreshment to others. 

Unexpected comfort. —In that typical age everything was full of instruc- 
tion. There was a lesson in the discovery made so unexpectedly of honey in 
After so hard a struggle, in which the Spirit of God 
came to his help, the result is a feast of honey! Honey is honey still, though 
found in the lion’s carcass. In God’s service ‘‘ the bitter comes before the 
sweet,” and that, says Bunyan, “makes the sweet the sweeter.” Joseph’s 
hard lines in being sold, and in leading a prison life for years, with all its pri- 
vations and exhibitions of cold-heartedness from those around him, brought 
in the end a glorious vindication of character and improvement of circum- 
stances. David’s many and great trials furnished him with materials for 
writing his sweetest psalms, and made him the comforter and counselor of 
God’s people in every age. After encountering the fiercest opposition from the 
enemies of the truth at Antioch, the disciples were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Ghost. Some severe trials are made to turn men’s dispositions into 
sweetness and all features of excellence. That is honey out of the lion’s car- 
cass. ‘‘How precious are Thy thoughts” — that is when taking a retrospect 
of God’s way of leading us!— Hom. Com. 


12—15. (12) riddle, favorite oriental amusement at festive entertainments. 
Sam.’s great deeds often attended with jokes.* sheets, etc., R. V& ss linen 
garments and thirty changes of raiment.” (13) Put forth, accepting his chal- 
lenge. (14) Sam. had kept his secret even fr. his parents. seventh, the Sept. 
and the Syriac read ‘‘fourth.” (15) take that we have, or ‘‘make us poor,” 
as in Gen. xiv. 11; Deut. xxviii. 42. This shows that the garments spoken of 
above were expensive ones. ay ie 5 

Samson’s riddle, or the slayer slain (vs. 14). —I. There is a lion lying in wait 
for all of you. In the form of—1. Anger; 2. Falsehood; 3. Dishonesty. II. 


B. C. 1141. 


he slays j a 


(6) rent him, with-|"?° 


vs.6.‘*That which 
added much tothe 
glory of Samson's 
triumph over the 
lion was that when 
he had done this 
great exploit he 
did not boast of it. 
Many would have 
made the_ whole 
country ring of 
it. Modesty and 
humility make up 
the brightest 
crown of great 
performances ’’ — 
M. Henry. 


he finds 
honey in the 
lion’s carcass 


a‘‘This space of 
time was spent by 
the bride-elect 
with her parents, 
in preparation for 
the nuptials.’’— 
Jamieson. 

bLX X.and Jo- 
sephus' read, 
‘*When they were 
afraid of him.” 
“And Samson had 
not found his 
honeycomb if he 
had not turned 
aside to see his 
lion, so we shall 
lose the comfort 
of God's benefits 
if we do not re- 
new our perils 
by meditation.”— 
Bp. Hall. 

“Tem ptations, 
when we meet 
them at first, are 
as the lion warred 
upon Samson; but 
if we overcome 
them, the next 
time we see them 
we shall find a 
nest of honey 
within them.” — 
Bunyan. 

“The favors of 
Philistines have 
often some mis- 
chief or other 
designed in 
them.’’—M. Henry. 


he proposes 
a riddle 


c “He overflows 
with inexhaustible 
joyousness in word 
and deed, light- 
heartedness under 


the heaviest dis- 
asters,and sportive 
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wit that accom- 
panies him even to 
the moment of his 
self-chosen, tragic 
end .”’—ZHwald. 


** Nor do young 
people consider 
what lions lurk in 
the vineyards, the 
vineyards of red 
wines, as danger- 
ous as snakes 
under the 
grass.”’-M. 


reen 
enry. 


his wife 
obtains the 
answer 


* Ashkelon lay off 
the great road 
from Egypt, and 
was consequently 
of small impor- 
tance in Bib. his- 
tory, and appar- 
ently little 
known.’’— Ayre. 
Ploughing with an- 
other’s etifer. 
“The saying de- 
rives itself from 
the occasional dis- 
every of hidden 
treasure by the 
plough, and_ the 
superstitious belief 
that the homebred 
heifer knew where 
the furrow ought 
to be drawn, 
because it has 
been shown the 
way before, when 
the treasure was 
hid.’— Hom. Com. 
“What pretense of 
friendship soever 
he make, a true 
Philistine will soon 
be weary of an 
Israelite.”—Bp. 
Hall. 


B. c. 1140. 


he fires the 
cornfields 
of the 
Philistines 


aGe. xxxviii. 17; 
Lu. xv. 29. 

6b“ These abound 
in the nefghbor- 


hood of Gaza. 
Sam. ma have 
caught them in 
nets.” — Words- 
worth. 

c “He put two 
jackals together, 
tail by tail, and 


fastened tightly a 
fire -match be- 
tween them. At 
nightfall he lighted 
the fire-brand, and 


JUDGES. Chap, xv. I—5. 


You must slay the lion of temptation or he willslay you. III. Temptation 
overcome, a source of strength and happiness. Learn — (1) Dispatch tempta- 
tions immediately. If we stop to reason with sin it will get the better of us ; 
(2) We must depend upon God’s help, and look to Him in prayer for His 
assistance in resisting sin. — A. J. Gordon. 

The week of the marriage (vs. 15). — The marriage feast was of old frequently 
protracted to the length of seyen days; for so long Samson entertained his 
friends at Timnath. To this festival Laban is thought by many divines to 
refer in his answer to Jacob’s complaint that he had imposed Leah upon him 
instead of Rachel: ‘‘ Fulfil the week of the marriage, and we will give thee 
this also.” This feast was called the nuptial joy, with which no other was to 
be intermixed; all labor ceased while it continued, and no sign of mourning 
or sorrow was permitted to appear. It may be only further observed, that 
even in modern times none but very poor people give a daughter in marriage 
without a female slave for a handmaid, as hired servants are scarcely known 
in the oriental regions. Hence Laban, who was a man of considerable prop- 
erty in Mesopotamia, ‘‘ gave unto his daughter Leah, Zilpah his maid, for a 
handmaid;” and “to Rachel his daughter, Bilhah his handmaid, to be her 
maid.” — Paxton. 


16—20. (16) wept, in intense passionate entreaty. (17) the seven days, 
or the rest of the seven days. No doubt she herself resented the conduct of 
her newly-made husband in keeping a secret from her, and could see also the 
signs of coming trouble in the growing indignation of her countrymen, before 
it broke out in the threats recorded in vs. 15. (18) sun went down, close of 
Eastern day. what, etc., they try to give the ans. as if they had guessed it. 
Sam’s reply vaguely indic. he had found out their treachery. (19) his anger 
was kindled, it appears to have been shortlived (see ch. xv. 1), but at least 
it was not unnatural, and was no doubt deepened by the thought that these 
people were the oppressors of his countrymen, The revenge he took was by 
no means surprising in that warlike age, on the fart of a young man conscious 
of supernatural strength and hating the ration with which he had neverthe- 
less chosen to:ally himself.— Camb. Bib. (20) his companion, one of the 
thirty, vs. 11. They prob. had loose notions of the sanctity of marriage. 

A woman’s tears are her arguments, which oftentimes prove more powerful 
than all the logic of the other sex. They reach the heart by a more direct 
route than the understanding. Alexander of Greece replied to one who sent 
him a long letter complaining of his mother’s conduct, ‘‘One tear of my 
mother’s will blot out a thousand such letters.”—Hom. Com. 

Samson did indeed act the part of-honor in paying the forfeit to those who 
had nominally won it. But he took his own mode of fulfilling the conditions 
of the riddle. He paid the forfeit with Philistine blood and clothing. He 
virtually said, since you have unrighteously compelled me to pay, I shall do 
so at the expense of your own countrymen.— Hom. Com. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) wheat harvest, end of our April; the dry season. akid,a common 
present. The kid was intended as a sort of admission that he had been too 
hasty in_his displeasure, and that his wife had some ground of complaint 
against him. (2) hated her, Sam.’s conduct made this suspicion reason- 
able. The father treated Sam. considerately. (8) more blameless, etc., 
R. V., ‘‘be blameless in regard of.” He meant that being now free fr. 
oblig. to the Phil. he would not be treacherous if he did them a hurt. (4) 
foxes, or jackals.’ firebrands,° torches wh. would burn slowly, but blaze 
freely when blown by the wind. (5) standing corn, this mode of inflicting 
vengeance on an enemy was very usual in early times. Herodotus (i. 17-19) 
tells us how the Lydian King Alyattes adopted this practice for twelve suc- 
cessive years to revenge himself on his neighbors, the Milesians. 

Foxes and firebrands. — This circumstance has become classic. It vividly 
illustrates —I. The ingenuity of inspired vengeance. II. Little causes of mis- 
chief and great consequences. III. The mischief God’s enemies entail upon 
themselves. It is unexpected, overwhelming, and vital. — Muir. 

The cornfields of Shephelah. —The hill on the southeast. looking towards 
Hebron, cannot fail to be recognized as that up which the stalwart champion 
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carried the city gates (ch. xvi. 3). The cornfields now, all along the culti- 
vated tract of the Shephelah, are just such fields as Samson entered when he 
tied the foxes or jackals, tail to tail, and grimly watched his own “facetious 
outrage,” as the creatures ran amongst the standing grain, and kindled it into 
a blaze, while the firebrands frighted them into mad haste. Vineyards there, 
like those of Timnath and Sorek, still bear fruit. — Stoughton. 


6—8. (6) Timnite, inhab of Timnah. burnt her, etc.,* the fate she had 
tried to avoid by her treachery towards her husband came upon her at last. 
(7) Though, ‘‘you have punished my wife:” or, ‘if you mean avenging, I 
also can play that game.” (8) hip and thigh, prov. expression, ‘cut them 
in pieces, so that one limb lay on another.” —Gesenius. top, R. V., “cleft.” 


B. C. 1140. 


sent each pair guc- 
cessively down fr. 
the hills, into the 
plain of Philistia.” 
Jamieson. 


he smites 
the Philis- 
tines and 
dwells on 
the rock 


rock Etam, recent discoverers have identified it with *‘ Beit Atab,” near/Etam 


Zorah and Eshtaol, but within the borders of Judah. 

One evil leads to another. —I. See this proved by the history before us. II. 
It is often manifested in common life. No side quite so long as the other 
seems to have an advantage. The last blow, the last word, III. The illeffects 
of this. The party who dealt the last blow living in dread of retaliation ; and 
he who received it nursing revenge. IV. Christ’s law of forgiveness the only 
cure. 

Revenge. — It is an evil omen that there should be such a ready tendency in 
the human heart to retaliation and revenge. We see it in the case of Samson, 
as well as in the Philistines. The shameful treatment he had received awak- 
ened in him a purpose of revenge against the whole tribe. While he stood 
alone, receiving scandalous treatment on the one side, they were instinctively 
drawing together in conspiracy against him on the other. Filled with the 
spirit of revenge, he resolved to make reprisals on the whole class, and accord- 
ingly used means to destroy the whole year’s produce of food, for many miles 
round the district where he then was. It was sure to provoke retaliation. 
The community were roused to indignation, and with burning hearts inquired 
for the perpetrator. The story was soon told. But they were afraid to touch 
the person of him who had done them so grievous an injury, and therefore 
they vented their fury against those who had goaded him on to do it. The 
faithless wife and her father they burned with fire. This act anew kindled 
the flames of resentment in the breast of Samson, and furnished a justifica- 
tion for a new slaughter. — Hom. Com. 


9—13. (9) went up, endeavoring to secure person of Samson. Lehi, the 
place so named here by anticipation. (10) against us, men of Judah had 
given no offense. (11) top, R. V., ‘‘cleft.” (13) up, to Lehi. 

Conciliation. — Note the state of Judah at this time under Philistia, and in 
dread. They needed a leader. They lacked faith in Samson, the only one 
who could have headed them. II. The proposition of Judah. To bind and 
deliver Samson. Yet these three thousand, with him at their head, might 
surely have done something better. Have there not been times when a timid 
church has bound its Master, or its principles, for the sake of an unholy 
peace? III. The self-denial of Samson. He would rather be in peril than 
Israel should suffer. But he knew what he would do. 

Judah. — Notice the mournful apathy into which the men of Judah had 
sunk, that, though a golden opportunity was set before them, they had not 
the heart to strike a blow for their deliverance from the yoke of the oppressor. 
On the contrary, they seem so much in love with their chains that they find 
fault with their liberator, when he sets before them an open door, and bids 
them go free. They sell their champion to secure a false peace with the 
enemy. To such a depth of baseness do those sink who have cast off their 
God! They had become ‘‘sottish children, a people of no understanding.” 
“They were stricken, but they did not grieve ; they were consumed, but they 
refused to receive correction.” ‘‘They hada revolting and a rebellious heart.” 
They were not only absolutely helpless in themselves, but they had become 
objects of loathing to those who would try to lift them up. — Hom. Com. 


14—17. (14) shouted, according to their custom,’ and in joy of securing 
their prisoner. flax, etc., half-burnt flax would have lost its fibrous strength 
(15) jawbone, in the fright of seeing him break asunder the cords, the Phil. 
left him free to catch up the nearest weapon. The panic favored him. (16) 
heaps upon heaps, literally, as margin, one heap, two heaps. Samson or his 


a‘**Some take it 
that the Phil. burnt 
the wife and 
father-in-law out 
of revenge, as 
Sam’s nearest re- 
lations. It is more 
prob. that they did 
it as an act of jus- 
tice in favor of 
Sam., and in hope 
of pacifying his 
anger.” — Spk. 
Com. 


‘“ When our hatred 
is violent, it sinks 
us even beneath 
those we hate.” — 
La Rochefoucauld. 


he is bound 
by the men 
of Judah 


“Tf we be not as 
well ready to suf- 
fer ill as todo 
good, we are not 
fit for the conse- 
cration of God.”— 
Bp. Hail. 

“Men mighty- 
thewed as Samson 
was, dark-browed 
as kings in iron 
cast, broads. 
breasted as twin 
gates of brass,”’ — 
Joaquin Miller. 
“He only is great 
who has but habits 
of greatness ; who 
after performing 
what none in ten 
thousand could 
accomplish, passes 
on like Samson, 
and tells neither 
father nor mother 
of it.’ — Lavater. 


he slays the 
Philistines 
witha 
jawbone 

b 18a. xvii. 20. 
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vs. 16. ‘‘ With the 
jawbone of an ass 

have killed a 
heap, even two 
heaps.” — Gese- 
nius. The word is 
left untrans in 
Le. xxvii 16; Nu. 
xi. 32; Ez. xiv. 11 
18, 14, and is left 
homer, a measure 
containing ten 
baths; but there 
is good reason for 
believing our trans. 
correct. 


“The exhibition 
of real strength 
is never grotesque. 
Distortion is the 
agony of weak- 
ness. It is the dis- 
located mind 
whose movements 
are spasmodic.”’ — 
wmott. 


the water of 
En-hakkore 


“Tf a%00l knows a 
secret, he telis it 
because he is a 
fool; if a knave 
knows one, he tells 
it whenever it is 
his interest to tell 
it; but women and 
young men are 
very apt to tell 
whatever secrets 
they know from 
the vanity of hav- 
ing been trusted. — 
Chesterfield . 


“The wisest 
though offended, 
will be the first to 
seek peace and the 
readiest to pass by 


& _transgression.”’ A 


—Haweis. 


B. oc. 1120. 


he carries off 
the gates 

of Gaza 

a ‘ ‘Samson keeps 


‘jand animated by the Spirit of God. 


The deeds of Jewish heroes, like those 
of other nations, were largely celebrated in verse. There is a humorous play 
on the word chamor, wh. means both ass and heap. (17) Ramath-lehi, the 
height or eminence of the jawbone, according to some of the best ancient and 
modern interpreters. : ; 
Imperfect means made effectual by Divine inspiration.—It was but the jaw- 
bone of an ass, yet it slew as many as might have fallen in a battle. I. In 
the conflicts of truth it is of chief consequence that we be on the side of truth, 
II. Through God’s blessing the grandest 
results have been produced by the rudest and simplest means. The preach- 
ing of the gospel by unlettered fishermen. ‘‘ The solitary monk that shook 
the world” with the disused weapon in God’s armory. The “simple gospel ” 
and the evils of our age. III. Notwithstanding outward advantages, the ene- 
mies of God are certain in the end to be discomfited. -- Muir. 
- Imperfect means. —It is the old story of the blowing with rams horns, and 
the strong walls of Jericho fell down flat. David, the stvipling, killed Goliath, 
the giant, with aslinganda stone. Moses brought the ten mighty plagues on 
Egypt through the stretching forth of the shepherd’s rod. And the mightiest 
throne ever erected in this world, that on which the Prince of Darkness sits, 
received an irrecoverable blow from the use of the most despicable of all 
weapons—a cross! (Col. ii. 15). Sometimes the plainest truth, stated in the 
boldest form, by an uncultured person pierces through armor of triple brass 
with irresistible effect. The honest, unpretending spirit in which a thing is said 
tells more mightily on the heart and conscience than all the decorations of 
language, or all the logic of the schools. The real source of power that 
belongs to the gospel of Christ lies partly in the peculiar character of the 
truth contained in that gospel, and partly in the presence of the living Spirit 
of God going along with that truth to make it effectual. — Hom. Com. 


historian breaks out into poetry here. 


18—20. (18) athirst, from violent exertion. Thou hast given, devoutly 
recognizing Div. aid. (19) a hollow place that was in the jaw, R. V., 
‘*the hollow that is in Lehi.” The word (Machtesh) here translated hollow 
is translated mortar in Prov. xxvii. 22, and is used of a valley, apparently 
near Jerusalem, Zeph. i. 11. It was no doubt a mortar-like cavity in the 
rock, which was in existence in the time of the historian, and had been 
handed down by tradition as the place where the miracle happened. — Camb. 
Bib. En-hakkore, ‘‘the spring of him that called.” (20) days of Phil., 
while they retained dominion over Israel. 

En-hakkore (vss. 18, 19).-- Spiritual warriors need Divine help as much to 
keep them after the victory, asin the struggle. Like Samson, the arm that 
has gained its trophies is too weak to keep them long, unless God interpose. 
I. Samson’s distress. Mental anguish as well as physical exhaustion. His 
young wife faithless; she and her father burned; dark forebodings of 
future defeat. II. His argument: ‘‘Shall I die?” 1. After working sucha 
deliverance ; 2. He reminds God of His relationship to him; 3. He further 
pleads that his victory will be turned into defeat, unless God interpose. III. 
His relief ; God caused a spring to rise at Lehi. It was— 1. Miraculous; 2. 
Appropriate: just what he needed; 8. Abundant: enough for others; 4. 
Effectual : it revived him; 5. Very simple: simplest means, in the Divine 
hand, work most marvelous results ; 6. Opportune: just when he needed it, 
not before ; 7. Commemorated ; he named the place En-hakkore. God’s good- 
ness should be remembered in order to excite our gratitude, stimulate our 
faith, and fire our zeal. — R. A. Griffin. 

En-hakkore (vs. 19).— All this passage affirms is that in the place where 
Samson then was, and which, from this transaction, he called Lehi, or the 
Jawbone, there was a hollow place which God clave, from whence a fountain 
owed, which relieved Samson when ready to perish, and which continued 


to yield a considerable supply of water at the time this sacred book was 
written. — Burder. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—8. (1) Gaza, Ge. x. 19; Jos. x. 41, xiii. 8. 35 m. 8. W. of Zorah, a forti- 
fied stronghold of the Phil. harlot, Ge. xxxviii. 14, 15. Keil cites a striking 
passage from St. Ambrose here, ‘‘Samson when strong and brave strangled 
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lion, but he could not strangle his own loves. He burst the fetters of his foes’ 
but not the cords of his own lusts. He burned up the crops of others, and lost 
the fruit of his own valor when burning with the flame enkindled by a single 
woman.” ‘Of all the deliverers of Israel there is none of whom there are 
reported so many weaknesses, or so many miracles, as of Samson.” — Bp. 
Hall. (2) quiet, silent; taking no action: feeling security in the fastened 
gates. (8) took the doors, efc., not lifting them off the hinges, but tearing 
up side-posts and all: doors refer to the leaves of the gate, posts to the side 
illars, and bar to the inside fastening. Hebron, or the mountains of Hebron. 
rob. a hill within an hour from Gaza. 

The gates of Gaza.—I Picture the scene. Philistines lying in wait, watch- 
ing for morning to light them to their prey. The strong man walking off with 
the gates. The chagrin of Philistia. II. Illustrate it. 1. The truth bearing 
off its prison bars; 2. A Christian carrying off spoils from the enemy; 3. A 
sinner walking in darkness lightly beneath a load of sin. 

Samson at Gaza. — Hebron is mentioned for the special reason that it was 
a centre or rallying point in the tribe of Judah. Samson’s practical jest 
meant much more than the assertion of his own personal liberty. It implied 
the greatest dishonor that could be inflicted on any town of the enemy, for its 
mastery was symbolized by its gates (Gen. xxii. 17; xxiv. 60), and on this 
occasion to have the gates of the chief city of the Philistines brought even 
within sight of the central town of Judah was to imply the humiliation of 
subjection to Judah. — Hom. Com. 


4, 5. (4) Sorek, near to Sam.’s home: not certainly identified. Delilah, 
delicate, languid, pining with desire. It is not stated whether Delilah was a 
Philistine or one of Samson’s own countrywomen. It isa question whether 
Samson, with all his weakness, would have reposed such implicit confidence in 
her if she had been a Philistine. (5) lords, etc., Jos. xiii. 83. wherein. . 
strength, having succeeded at first through his wife, they employ same 
means again. afflict, or humble, not directly threatening death. eleven. . 
silver,* amounted to about $675, the whole, therefore, was $3,375 —a con- 
siderable sum in those days. 

Delilah. —I. If the enemy cannot overcome by force he will try craft. II. 
The strongest men have approaches to the secret of theirstrength. III. Those 
who have power for great deeds are often themselves overcome by weak 
instruments. IV. Every sin or secret pleasure may be a traitor and in the 
enemy’s pay. 

The secret of Samson's power. — The Philistines evidently thought Samson’s 
power lay in the efficacy of some charm. It is this they seek to obtain. 
They are incapable of thinking of a higher influence. Samson accordingly 
plays with this superstitious fancy, giving at the same time in each of his 
answers a parabolic or riddle-like shadowing forth of the true secret. So 
Satan and his servants tempt the Christian by altering the outward circum- 
stances of life, associations, habits, etc., through which the life works, but of 
which it is independent. Until the saint yields it up, the secret of his life 
with God is safe. — Pul. Com. 


6—9. (6) Tell me, I pray thee, any one less foolish than Samson would 
have seen at once that these words were spoken with a purpose, and 
would have shaken himself free from the dangerous fascinations of the 
temptress. be bound, Sam. playfully accepts her idea and turns it intoa 
joke. (9) Now there were men, etc.. R. V., ‘‘now she had liers in wait 
abiding in the inner chamber.” The Philistines, ete., more point in this if 
she werea Danite woman. his strength, 7. e. the secret of it. 

Where lieth thy strength ? (vs. 6.) — Where lies the secret strength of 
faith? It lies in the food it feeds on; for faith studies—I. The promise. 1. 
What the promise is: an emanation of Divine grace, an overflowing of the 
great heart of God; 2. Who gave it: it considers not so much its greatness as 
its Author. It remembers that it is God, who cannot lie— God omnipotent, 
immutable. 8. Why it.was given : for God’s glory. II. The amazing work 
of Christ : as being a clear proof of the Father’s intention to fulfil His word. 
III. The past faith’s battles have strengthened it, its victories have given it 
courage. — Spurgeon. 

Sanson. — But it is in the painful transaction with Delilah that we chiefly 
see that presumptuous abuse of great gifts which precedes a great fall. 


B. oc. 1120. 


his vow of absti- 
nence fr. intoxi- 
cation, but is all 
the weaker and 
wilder with regard 
to the love of 
woman, as if he 
could here make 
up for the want of 
freedom _ else- 
where.” -- Ewald.’ 


‘* Neither is it safe 
to count upon the 
weakness of an 
man’s understand- 
ing who is thor- 
oughly possessed 
of the spirit of re- 
venge to sharpen 
his invention. — 
Swift. 


Delilah 
a Ju. xvii. 3, 


One sin makes 
way for more; it 
keeps up the 
devil’s interest in 
the soul ; itis like 
a nest egg left 
there to draw a 
new temptation.— 
Manton. 


“Custom of suc- 
cess makes men 
confident in their 
sins, and causes 
them to mistake 
an arbitrary 
tenure for 2 Ber 
petuity.”’— Bp. 
Hall. - 


he is bound 
with green 
withes 


“* Every willing 
sinner is a Sam- 
son; let us not 
inveigh against 
his senselessness, 
but our own; 
nothing is so gross 
and unreasonable 
to a well-disposed 
mind, which 
temptation will 
not represent fit 
and plausible. No 
soul can, of his 
own strength, se- 
cure himself from 
that sin which he 


most detesteth ,’’— 
Bp. Halt. 
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Temptations, like 
Delilah, tell us a 
fair tale, but their 
end is to bring us 
asleep and pluck 
out our eyes.— 
Adams. 


he is bound 
with new 
ropes, and 
with his hair 


a‘‘ The loom was 
of very simple 
construction ; the 
woof was driven 
into the warp, not 
by a reed, but bya 
wooden spatula; 
the extremity of 
the web was 
fastened to a pin 
or stake fixed in 
the wall or 
ground; and while 
Del. sat squatting 
at her loom Sam. 
lay stretched on 
the floor, with his 


head reclining 
on her tap.” 
Jamieson. 


he confesses 
the secret of 
his strength 


ws. 17. “Et pro 
purpureo pcmnas 
dat Scylla capillo”’ 
— Virg. Geor i.v. 
405. ‘‘This  pun- 
ishment pursues 
the unhappy maid, 
and thus the purple 
hair is dearly 

aid.” — Dryden. 

oes not the fable 
here alluded to by 
Virgil of the evil 
consequences ac- 
cruing to Nisus by 
the loss of his hair, 
and his revenging 
himself on Scylla, 
remind us of Sam- 
son and his revenge 
on the Philistines? 


he falls into 
the hands of 
the Philis- 
tines 


Unwarned by the previous treachery of Philistine women, unmindful of pre- 
vious deliverances from imminent peril by the mercy of God, he gave himself 
up to the wantonness of self-confidence. Either not seeing or despising her 
designs for his destruction, he went on step by step toward his ruin, as an ox 
goeth to the slaughter; he tampered with his solemn vow as a Nazirite, which 
hitherto he had respected, and placed it at the mercy of a heathen harlot, and 
never woke from his delusion and presumption till he found himself a help- 
less captive in the hands of his enemies, deprived of his eyesight and of his 
liberty, an object of scorn, and, still worse, an occasion of blasphemy against 
God. The lesson is astriking one in every way, and it is one much needed ; 
for nothing is more common, or more fruitful in falls and failures, than a 
selfish misuse of God’s gifts, and a presumptuous confidence in the possession 
of them. — Pul. Com. 


10—14. (10) moeked me, it appears that Sam. knew nothing of the men 
who watched, so he carried on the joke. (12) thread, not the same word as 
in vs. 9. There the word used signifies a slender twisted cord. Here the word 
means ‘‘sewing” thread. (13) weavest,* using his hair as yarn. seven 
locks, plaited or braided into seven folds; not hanging loose. (14) pin.. 
web, the whole weaving apparatus, 

The bonds of temptation. —I1. The seven green withes, as—1. Sensuality ; 

Intemperance; 38. Self-confidence; 4. Levity; 5. Indolence; 6. Self- 
II. New ropes, as newly invented pleasures, 
etc., especially fitted to individual cases. III. Locks of hair; hitherto the 
bonds were of foreign substances ; they are now part of himself. IV. Sam- 
son dallied with temptation; but V. In the strength that God gave he rent 
the bonds and escaped. 

Samson’s weakness. — Though he saw so apparent treachery, he yet wil- 
fully betrays his life by this woman to his enemies. All sins and passions 
have power to infatuate a man, but lust most of all. Many a one loses his 
life, but this casts it away. We wonder that a man could become so sottish. 
Sinful pleasures, like acommon Delilah, lodge in our bosoms; we know they 


9 


oo 


righteousness ; 7. Scepticism. 


“laim at nothing but the death of our souls, yet we yield to them and die. 


Every willing sinner is a Samson. — Hall. 


15—17. (15) heart . . me, confidence, opening of the heart, ever the true 
sign of love. (16) pressed him, with passionate entreaties. (17) all his 
heart, ceased to joke, and revealed his secret. Not expecting Del. to take 
advantage of his secret. shaven, Samson’s Nazirite vow was to last his » 
whole life, and upon its faithful observance his strength depended. ‘‘The 
superhuman strength of Samson did not reside in his hair as hair, but in the 
fact that Jehovah was with him.” — Keil. 

Samson’s fali (vs. 17). — Learn hence—I. That fidelity is never to be expected 
from those who show an utter unfaithfulness to God, and have stifled and 
triumphed over conscience. II. That when the heart is infatuated by unlaw- 
ful desire, repeated warnings of danger will be disregarded. III. That they 
who feel themselves unable to resist the importunity of their tempters should 
instantly fly from their dangerous presence. — Bush. 

Strong in Him. —I was requested by a brother minister, who was unwell, 
to go and visit a dying boy. He told before some remarkable things of this 
boy. He was eleven years of age, and during three years’ sickness bad mani- 
fested the most patient submission to the will of God, with a singular enlight- 
enment of the Spirit. I went to visit him. He had suffered the most 
excruciating pain. For years he had not known one day’srest. I gazed with 
wonder at the boy. After drawing near to him, and speaking some words of 
sympathy, he looked at me with his blue eyes — he could not move, it was the 
night before he died —and breathed into my ear these few words, ‘I am 
strong in Him.” The words were few, and uttered feebly ; they were the 
words of a feeble child, in a poor home, where the only ornament was that of 
a meek, and quiet, and affectionate mother ; but these words seemed to lift 
the burden from the very heart, they seemed to make the world more beauti- 
ful than it ever was before: they brought home to my heart a great and 
blessed truth. May all of us be strong in Him. — Macleod. 


18—20. (18) Money, rather. the money, 7. e. which had been promised, vs. 
5. The Philistines faithfully fulfilled their engagement. but what became of 
Delilah and her ill-gotten gains we are not told. (19) upon her knees, a 
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very striking commentary upon Prov. vii. 22, 28. began to afflict, turned 
to insult him; testing the effect of her act. (20) wist not, knew not. 
departed, fr. one whose vow was now broken. 

‘amson’s fall (vs. 20). — Introduction: — Samson’s birth, glory, and deeds to 
the time of his fall. Learn from the story —I. The absolute necessity there is 
of our achieving a nobler morality, a higher level of religion, than is to be 
found in the mere coriventional standards which are rife amongst us, II. 
That we should on no account sacrifice our convictions. III. That temptation 
comes gradually. IV. That there is something in our constitution which 
makes the subtle snares of sin all the more dangerous ; with every sin there 
comes a blunting of that moral capacity by which we detect its presence. 
Conclusion : — (1) Cultivate your convictions; (2) Preserve the consecration 
of your whole life to God.— W. B. Carpenter. 

Presence of God.— Samson was unconscious of the fearful loss he had sus- 
tained. So there are men who retain their honored position in Christian 
society and in the church while, even unknown to themselves, the source of 
the life which gave it them is ebbing away. As with the death which follows 
extreme cold, the very fatality lies in the fact that the more dangerous our 
condition is, the more numbed are our faculties to any feeling of distress. 
The man from whom God has departed has neither the keenness of con- 
science to discern the fact, nor the feeling of concern to take any notice of it. 
ome does not know of God’s departure till the Philistines are on him.— 

ey. 


21—24. (21) took him, a number rushing upon him, still half afraid of 
him. put out, ‘‘Samson followed after the delights of the eyes, therefore 
the Philistines bored them out. Absalom was proud of his hair, therefore by 
his hair he was hanged.” fetters, two chains; one on each foot. grind,’ 
asaslave. (22) Intended to indicate repentance and return of heart to God. 
(23) Dagon, fr. dag, a fish, the national god of the Phil. It had human 
hands and feet and body, but its form was that of a fish. Our God, efc., the 
true God surely vindicates Himself when His glory is thus taken away. 
(24) slew, Heb. multiplied our slain. 

Samson in the toils— Teaches us—I. The blinding nature of sin. II. The 
tender mercies of the wicked. III. The world’s servile work. IV. The long 
suffering pity of God. V. The vain boastfulness of the ungodly. 

Shaving.— That a man should be able not only to cut, but to shave off the 
hair, on which, during all Samson’s life, razor had never before come, implies 
either that Samson slept very soundly, or that the man was very dexterous in 
his craft. In fact the Oriental barbers do their work with so much ease, as 
to render the shaving of the head (the head is usually shaven in the East) 
rather grateful than unpleasant. The most delicate sleeper would scarcely be 
, awakened by it; and even those who are awake are scarcely sensible of the 
the operation which they are undergoing.— Pict. Bible. 


25—27. (25) merry, as feasts attended such sacrifices, doubtless merry 
with wine. made them sport, rather as margin, made sport before them. 
The word is translated play in 1 Sam. xviii. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 5, 21. It means 
generally to make merry. It is used of a sham fight (2 Sam. ii. 14), which, 
however became a real one before it was over. pillars,’ supporting the 
flat roof, and in front of the building. (26) lean upon them, for rest after 
his exertion. Had he been ‘‘ making sport” when he laid hold of the pillars 
upon which the house rested, he could hardly have been visible to the people 
on the roof. (27) the house was full, not only was there a goodly company 
on the roof, but underneath it. The persons of highest rank were apparently 
under cover. Three thousand persons of lesser quality occupied the roof, 
while the people of the lowest grade were in the court-yard. 

The boy who led Samson. — 1. He was one of the Philistines, who probably 
took part in their sport. II. He was an element of their scorn. A boy ‘3 
enough to lead one who had slain a thousand men. III. He was ignorant of 
the strength of him he led. IV. In leading out Samson to be a pastime for 
others, he was unconsciously leading on his own destruction. Learn —1. 
Let boys beware how they join in the sports of the wicked ; 2. The thing, or 
person or truth, they deride may be the instrument of their ruin. : 

The temple. — The celebrated architect. Sir Christopher Wren, says, that in 


considering what kind of fabric it must be that could with one pull be demol-, 
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“Thou temptest 
God to suffer thy 
locks to be cut, 
when thou art so 
bold as to ey. thy 
head in the lap of 
a temptation.”’— 
Gurnall. 

“It is better for 
Samson to be blind 
in prison than to 
abuse his eyes in 
Sorek ; yea, I may 
safely say he was 
more blind when 
he saw licentiously 
than now that he 
sees not; he was a 
greater Slave when 
he served his 
afflictions than 
now grinding for 
the Philistines. 
The loss of his 
eyes shows him his 
sin, neither could 
he see how ill he 
had done till he 


his eyes are 
put out 


6 ox. xi. 53) xii. 29); 
Hs xlvii. 2; La. v. 
13. 


c Ac. xilf. 20-23. 
“Tf even a Philis- 
tine uscribes his 
victories to his idol 
gods, how much 
more are we bound 
to pay a similar 
tribute to our God, 
and give Him the 
glory of every 
great and good 
work done by us, 
in us or for us”’— 
Bush. 


he makes 
sport for his 
eulemies 


d “The roofs in 
Gaza were then 
flat, as they are 


now. Mostof the 
town is built on 
hills, wh. have 


declivities exceed- 
ingly steep. The 
temple was erected 
over one of these, 
and in such a 
position, if the 
central columns 
were taken cut, 
the whole edifice 
would be precipi- 
tated down the 
hillin ruinous con- 
fusion. ’-Thomson- 
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**Samson did not 
only pray that he 
might be avenged 
on his enemies, 
but set his hands 
to the pillars of 
the house.” — 
Gu 


his death 


** Promise was 
that I _ should 
Israel from Phil- 
istian 
liver. 
this great deliverer 
now, and find him 
eyeless in Gaza at 
the mill with 
slaves, himself in 
bonds under 
Philistian yoke. 
Yet stay, let me 
not rashly call 
in doubt Divine 

rediction, what 
if all foretold had 
been fulfilled, but 
through mine own 
default.” —Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes. 


“Iness and incontinence. 


ished, he conceived to himself a vast roof of cedar beams resting at one end 
upon the walls, and centering at the other upon one short architrave that 
united two cedar pillars in the middle. ‘‘ One pillar would not be sufficient 
to unite the ends of at least one hundred beams that tended to the centre ; 
therefore, I say, there must have been a short architrave resting upon two 
pillars, upon which all the beams tending to the centre might be supported. 
Now if Samson by his miraculous strength pressing on one (or both) these 
pillars, moved it from its basis, the whole roof must of necessity fall.” — 
Hewlett’s Bible. 


28--31. (28) O Lord God, rather, O Lord Jehovah. O God, here Samson 
says Elohim, thus using three different titles of God, as was frequently the 
case in moments of great solemnity. Compare El Elohim Jehovah in Josh. 
xxii. 22 and Ps. 1.1, where special emphasis is laid upon the Name of God. 
(29) middle pillars, indic. that there were others. (30) dead, efc, obs. the 
play on words, making the sentence a ‘‘ touch of triumphant satire.” (81) 
came down, taking advantage of the general excitement to get possession of 
Sam.’s body. Manoah, who had previously died. judged, as deliverer only, 
apparently not as civil ruler. 

Samson’s character and end (vs. 28).— Consider—I. His character. He was 
too much actuated by aspirit of —1. Vindictiveness; 2. Vainglory ; 3 Lewd- 
II. His end. Improvement of the subject :— For — 
(1) Warning ; (2) Encouragement. — C. Simeon. 

Samson and Hercules. —The parallel between Samson and Hercules is in 
many respects very remarkable, and has been drawn out by Serdrius and 
others. The supernatural strength of each, the slavery to women, the tear- 
ing asunder of the lion, the violent death of each, partly voluntary and partly 
forced, are all points of strong general resemblance. But one of the most 
remarkable is the connection of Hercules with two pillars. The ‘pillars of 
Hercules” on eachside the straits of Gibraltar, Mount Abila and Mount Calpe, 
were said to have been rent asunder by the strength of Hercules’ arms. But 
the account given of a visit of Hercules to Egypt is still more remarkable, as 
compared with the history of the binding of Samson and the slaughter of the 
Philistines, as related in ch. xv. The following are the words of Herodotus: 


‘“The Greeks say that when Hercules went down to Egypt, the Egyptians 


surrounded him and led him in a procession to sacrifice him to Jupiter ; that 
he kept quite still for a time, but that when they were commencing the 
sacrifice at the altar” (the first act of which was cutting off the hair) ‘he 
turned in self-defense, and by his prowess slew them all.” The prevalence 
of the worship of Hercules among the Pheenicians, as e.g., at Tyre and 
Thasos, Phoenician colony, and the close connection of Egypt with Gaza, 
where the prowess of Samson was so well known, are points not to be 
omitted in considering the probability of some of the legends of Hercules be- 


ing drawn from the history of Samson.—Pul. Com. 


B. ©. 1406. 
Micah 


he robs his 
mother 


“Honesty! A 
mame scarce echo 
to a sound — hon- 
esty! Attend the 
stately chambers 
of the great —it 
dwells not there, 
nor in the trading 
world. Speaks it 
in councils? No, 
the sophist knows 
to laugh it thence.” 
—Harvard. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) And there was a man, the date of the events which follow is 
fixed by ch. xx. 28 to have been much earlier than most which precedes it. 
mount Ephraim, Jos. xxiv. 30. Micah, word means, who is like Jehovah. 
(2) Blessed be thou of the Lord, not of course because of the theft ; but 
because of the acknowledgment. eleven hundred, efc., sum noticed, ch. xvi. 
5. (8) unto the Lord, Hebrew, ‘‘ unto Jehovah.” So soon had the precepts 
of the Law (Exod. xx. 4; Lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. iv. 16; xxvii. 15) faded from 
the minds of the people of Israel. — Camb. Bib. graven, etc., figures were 
first molten, and then finished off with graving tool. (4) two hundred 
shekels, some suppose that the other 900 shekels were spent in fitting up 
the chapel. (5) teraphim, Ge. xxxi. 19-35. sons, not a Levite. 

Restitution.— Two Christian chiefs, Tati and Ahuriro, were walking 
together by the waterside, when they came to a place where a fisherman had 
been employed in making or sharpening hooks, and had left a large file (a 
valuable article in Taheiti) lying on the ground. The chiefs picked it up; 
and as they were proceeding, one said to the other, “This is not ours Is not 
our taking it a species of theft?” ‘Perhaps it is.” replied the other ; ‘‘ yet as 
the owner is not here, I do not know who has a greater right to it than our- 
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Sees 


selves.” ‘‘It is not ours,” said the former, ‘‘ and we had better give it away.” 
After further conversation, they agreed to give it to the first person they met, 
which they did, telling him they had found it, and requested that if, he heard 
who had lost such a thing, he would restore it. — Ellis. 


6. The writer of the book evidently lived when there was a king. Comp.|the law of 
De. xii. 8; Ju. xviii. 1; xix. 1; xxi, 25; no settled government, restraining evil/the lawless 


doers. 

The law of the lawless. --I, A circumstance assumed. ‘No king in Israel.” 
But was there really no king? There was, but unacknowledged —God was 
their King ; they were rebels. 
own eyes.” Inclination no safe rule. 


sense wrong, to self, one’s neighbor, and God. III. The truest liberty is doing oe: 


right in the sight of God. 

No King. — We are told again and again in these latter chapters that ‘‘ there 
was no king in Israel,” so ‘every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” What is the meaning of this? The meaning goes further back than 
the mere letter; there was no king in Israel, because in Israel there was no 
God. The Lord is King. You cannot have a king if you have not a God. 
There was no nominal renunciation of God, no public and blatant atheism, no 
boastful impiety ; there wasa deadlier heresy — namely, keeping God as asign, 
but paying no tribute to Him as a King, worshiping Him possibly in outward 
form, but knowing nothing of thesubduing and directing power of godliness. 
That is more to be dreaded than any intellectual difficulty of a theological 
kind. Intellectual heresies can do but little to impede the progress of the 
kingdom of truth: but dead consciences, prayerless prayers, mechanical for- 
malities—these are the impediments which overturn for a time the chariot 
of Progress. This was the case in Israel. Where God is the king is. Not in 
any limited and measurable sense, as a man with a crown on, constituted of 
so much gold and so many precious stones ; but a king in the sense of kingli- 
ness, sovereignty, authority, rule— the spirit of obligation and responsibility. 
You may have a king under any form of government. Republicanism itself 
is monarchical. You find the monarch everywhere—the right monarch 
where you find the right God. — J. Parker. 


7—9. (7) Bethlehem-judah,+ Ge. xxxv. 19. family, tribe; Ju. xiii. 2. 
a Levite, who this Levite was we learn from ch. xviii. 40. According to Josh 
xxi. the descendants of Aaron only were settled in the tribeof Judah. Butin 
the matter of settlement it is possible that the children of Moses may have 
been reckoned with the descendants of Aaron.— Camb. B. (8) mount, or hill 
country. 

The Levite.— The times were undoubtedly sadly degenerate, and the whole 
Levitical order reduced to straits, yet it is scarcely conceivable that a Levite. 
for whom the law had made such express provision, Deut. xii. 19, saying, 
«Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest 
upon the earth,” should actually have been forced to wander for a maintenance. 
It was probably rather owing toa native waywardness of disposition. Nor is 
there anything related of this individual calculated to shield him from such 
an imputation. — Bush. 


10—13. (10) father, a term of respect. See Gen. xlv. 8; 2 Kings vi. 21; 
xii. 14. So the Jews, and later still the Christians, in the East and West alike 
were accustomed to style their teachers. The title Papa or Pope (originally 
father) in the West confined to the head of the Roman Catholic church is in 
the East applied to every parish priest. — Camb. Bib. ten shekels, Words- 
worth says, a paltry pittance, but this depends on the value of money in that 
age. (11) aS... sons, treated him as one of the family ; shows shame of his 
running away.’ (12) his priest, not the Lord’s. Really no priest, as not of 
the family of Aaron. 

Micah and his Levite (vs. 13). — The self-complacency of Micah may serve to 
reprove some popular delusions in religion of a later day. I. Confidence in 
external worship. II. Satisfaction with theoretical knowledge. Obedience is 
the life-blood of religion. It must be free and cheerful, extensive, sincere, 
constant, evangelical. III. Excuses for allowed sins. IV. False views of the 


character of God. 


‘““Wish you to 
know if a soul is of 


II. An unlawful law of life, ‘‘right in their/free being and 
Such ‘“‘right” may be in the worst|temper, put to the 


roof his respect 
the magis— 
trates.”’— Riouffe. 


‘“‘A man must first. 
govern himself, ere 
he he fit to govern 
a family; and his. 
family, ere he be 
fit to bear the 
government of the 
com monwealth.”’ 
— Sir W. Raleigh. 


“The Spartans 
a Spaniards. 
have been noted 
to be of small dis- 
patch; Mi venga. 
la muerte de 
Spagna; let my 
death come from 
Spain; for then it 
will be sure to be: 
long in coming.’” 
— Bacon. 


Micah and 
the Levites 


aThe Septuagint. 
reads, ‘‘ Bethlehem 
of the family of 
Judah,” leav ng 
out the first 
Judah.” 

“This wandering 
Levite . was prob. 
one of many who 
found no iuheri- 
tance bec. the 
cities allotted to 
them were as yet 
unc onquered,”’ — 


Expos. B. 


the Levite 
dwells with 
Micah 

b Ju. xviii. 18-20. 
“There never was: 
apy party, faction 
sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in 
which the most ig- 
norant were not. 
the most violent: 
for a bee is nota 
busier animal than 
a blockhead. 
However, such in- 
struments are 
necessary to poli- 
ticians; and per- 
haps it may be 


The lifelessness of formalism. —The artist may mold matter into forms of 


with states as with 
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clocks, which 
must have have 
some lead weight 
hanging at them, 
to help and regu- 
late the motion of 
the finer and more 
useful parts.”? — 
Pope 


the Danites 
seek help of 
God through 
Micah 


a “It was easier to 
surprise unde- 
fended houses 
and lands, than to 
contend with the 
five princes o 
Phil., and their 
numerous ar 
mies.*’— Lange. 


b ‘The Heb. bears 
the sense, that 
they heard the 
voice of the Lev. a 
little way off in 
the chapel, where 
he was af prayers, 
and attracted by 
it, they turned 
aside, and entered 
the place.’’ — Spk. 
Com. 


He who hath no 
instructor in the 
paths of virtue, 
will never want a 
master to lead him 
into vice. 


they spy out 
Laish 


«c Jos. xix. 47. 


di Ki. xxii.8; 2 
Ki. vii. 9. 


“Better walk on 
rugged rocks than 
on slippery ice. If 
we lose our roll, it 
4s in the Arbor of 
Ease, not in the 
Valley of Baca. 
Few Christians 
‘backslide while 
under the rod; it 
is usually when on 
the lap of plenty 
that believers sin.” 


JUDGES. Chap. xviii. 1-10, 


enrapturing beauty, and makes us feel their elevating and purifying influ- 
ences ; but what is the marble Moses of a Michael Angelo, or the cold statue 
of his living Christ, compared to the embodiment of the Hebrew law and the 
spirit of Jesus in the sculpture of a holy life? What are all the forms of moral 
beauty in the Pharisee of religion, compared with the true and holy life of the 
heart of the devoted Christian ? — Thomson. 


CHAPTER THH HIGHTEENTH. 


1—6. (1) In those days, by a comparison with Josh. xix. 47, we find that 
this must have been at a very early period, probably not long after the death 
of Joshua. Danites, for their lot, see Jos. xix. 40-48; comp. Ju. i. 34. not 
fallen, etc., bec. they had not conquered the Amorites and Phil. (2) Zorah, 
Ju. xiil. 25. (8) knew the voice,’ they probably heard the voice of the Levite 
chanting psalms or saying prayersaloud. (4) thus, asch. xvii. 10. (5) Comp. 
Ju. i. 1, question suggested by sight of the ephod, etc. (6) And the priest 
said, probably gave this answer out of his own head, and it was as likely to 
turn out true as false. before the Lord, may be God approves, or only God 
knows. 

Counsel sought of God (vs. 5).— 1. Why we should ask counsel of God. 1. 
Because of our ignorance and short-sightedness; 2. It is the course God’s 
people have ever adopted ; 3. God alone can give the counsel needed ; 4. Our 
best interests are involved in the counsel He can give. II. How must we ask, 
so as to secure the counsel we need? 1. With a deep conviction of our need ; 
2. With believing confidence in God; 3. With a resolution to follow the coun- 
sel He gives ; 4. Through the person and advocacy of Christ. — J. Burns. 

Seeking Divine guidance. — The Israelites usually asked counsel of God by 
the Ephod, the Grecians by their Oracles, the Persians by their Magi, the 
Egyptians by their Hierophante, the Indians by their Gymnosophiste, the 
ancient Gauls and Britons by their Druids, the Romans by their Augurs or 
Soothsayers. It was not lawful to propose any matter of moment in the sen- 
ate before their wizards had made observations from the heaven or sky. That 
which they did impiously and superstitiously, we may, nay, we ought to doin 
another sense, piously, religiously, conscionably ; 7. e. not to embark ourselves 
into any action of great importance and consequence before we have ubserved 
from heaven not the flight of birds, not the houses of planets, or their aspects 
or conjunctions, but the countenance of God, whether it shineth upon our 
enterprises or not, whether He approve of our projects and designs or not.— 
Spencer. 


7—10. (7) Laish, Leshem,* now Tell-el-Kadi. 4 miles fr. Caesarea-Philippi, 
near sources of Jordan. after the manner of the Zidonians, from this 
hint we learn (1) that the Zidonians were a peaceful and mercantile com- 
munity, and (2) that the era of the great military monarchies of Asia had not 
yet arisen, when rich trading nationalities were compelled to take measures 
for their own protection, and when Tyre found it needful to emigrate from 
the main land to the island fortress, afterwards so famous. This retreat to 
the island, according to Movers, began about the eighth century B. c.— 
Camb. Bib, (9) the land, the soil rich and productive. are ye still,? trying 
to arouse interest. (10) a large land, lit. ‘‘the land is broad on the two 
hands,” 7. e. widely extended on all sides, not cooped up in mountains as the 
Danites were. 

Laish (vss. 9, 10). — I. The observations which the spies made upon the city 
of Laish, and the posture of the inhabitants. It was—1. Ill-governed ; 2. 
Ill-guarded. II. The encouragement which from hence they gave to their 
countrymen. They represent the place as—1. Desirable; 2. Attainable. — 
M. Henry. 

The greatest danger. — When a city is compact round about with a wall 
that is impregnable, it will yet be open still towards heaven, and therefore 
cannot be out of danger if God be an enemy. For all their walls and bars, 
God could rain fire and brimstone upon the Sodomites out of heaven. Alex- 
ander asked the Scythians what they were most afraid of; thinking they 
would have said of himself, who was so victorious everywhere. But they 
answered, scoffingly, they were most afraid lest heaven should fall upon them. 


— Spurgeon. 


We, indeed, need not fear anything but this only, lest the heaven should fall 
upon us, lest God should be our enemy. — Stoughton. 
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11—13. (11) appointed, Heb. girded. (12) Kirjath-jearim,* Jos. ix. 17° 
Mahaneh-dan, Ju. xiii. 25. (13) mount Ephraim, the hill country of 
Ephraim. house of Micah, situate near the route northward. 

The Danite expedition. — There was an immediate migration of Danites to 
this fresh field, and in prospect of bloody work the men of Zorah and Eshtaol 
seem to have had no doubt as to the rightness of their expedition ; it was enough 
that they had felt themselves straitened. The same reason appears to suffice 
in modern times. Were the aboriginal inhabitants of America and Australia 
considered by those who coveted their land? Even the pretense of buying has 
not always been maintained. Murder and rapine have been the methods used 
by men of our own blood, our own name, and no nation under the sun has a 
record darker than the tale of British conquest. — R. A. Watson. 


14—17. (14) houses, the chapel prob. separate from the dwelling, and a 
cluster of houses may have gathered round it, vs. 22. ephod, proper priest’s 
vestment.’ consider, the speech itself, no less than the action which was 
afterwards taken, is proof enough of the lawless condition of the country at 
the time. (15) saluted him, approaching in friendly way. (16) Immediately 
to protect the thieves. (17) the priest stood, ¢éc., while his attention was 
engaged the gods were stolen; on the appearance of the five men with the 
stolen goods, the convers. took place. 

Moslem superstition. — A leading point in the faith of the Mohammedan is 
a belief in the Divine origin of the Koran. He believes that the Koran was 
treasured up in the seventh heaven for all eternity, and was revealed to 
Mohammed by the angel Gabriel. It was written by the finger of God. It is 
a sin and a crime to translate or to print it ; and although it has been printed 
by Moslems in Egypt, the orthodox Moslems of Syria regard the act with 
abhorrence. They write it, in letters of gold and bright colors, on the cornices 
and lintels of their rooms, but never along or near the floor. No Moslem will 
ever carry a copy of the Koran below his waist, or lay itonthe floor. It must 
be laid on the shelf, or on an elevated cushion. They carry it written in ele- 
gant manuscript, handsomely bound, and commit large portions of it to 
memory. If the Moslem approaches idolatry in one respect more than in 
another, it is in his regard for this book. — Bib. Treas. 


18—21. (18) these, the five spies who knew their way. After the Hebrew 
fashion, the writer emphasizes his previous account by a fuller detail. (19) 
priest unto a tribe, touching his ambition. (20) glad, self-interest was his 
ruling passion. He forgot his obligations to Micah. (21) and put the little 
ones, with a view to secure them in the case of asudden attack by Micah and 
his neighbors. earriage, R. V., ‘‘goods.” before them, expecting pursuit. 

Danites. —We have with us to-day, very much with us, certain Danites of 
science, politics and the press, who, if they could, would take away our God 
and our Bible, our Eternal Father and spiritual hope, not from a desire to 
possess, but because they hate to see us believing, hate to see any weight of 
silver given to religious uses. Not a few of these are marching, as they think, 
triumphantly to commanding and opulent positions, whence they will rule 
the thought of the world, and on the way, even while they deride and detect 
the supernatural, they will have the priest go with them. —R. A. Watson. 


22—26. (22) good way, theft not instantly discovered. (23) eried, shouted 
after. aileth thee, putting bold face on it. (24) my gods, etc., convicting 
himself of folly andidolatry. (25) Taking insolent advantage of their superior 
strength. (26) went back,° feeling his theft returned on himself.¢ 

“Ve huve taken away my gods, and what have I more ?”’— This was the 
truest thing to which Micah gave utterance in this short but sad history. The 
apparatus of images, ephod, teraphim, and priest, was really all the religion 
he had. In his heart of hearts he had none. When the externals were taken 
away he was left absolutely bare. He had the delusion that he was a religious 
man, and he could not afford to want the delusion. Alas! how many are in 
the same predicament. It is a fancy, not a bie It is all paper money 
with no gold in exchange; or rather when the cheque is presented, the reply 
is, ‘‘ No effects.” But the mere name of having something, such persons can- 
not want. When the consciousness breaks in on the soul that it is utterly 
religionless, in a moment the inward monitor is aroused, and the very thun- 
der in the heavens is too feeble to echo the voice that rolls through the soul 
of the poor spiritual bankrupt !— Hom. Com. 


B. ©. 1406. 


the camp of 
Dan 


a The mod, Kuriet 
et °Aineb is sutis- 
factorily identified 
with this place A 
poor village witha 
Latin church. Dr. 
Thomson believes 
it identical with 
Emmaus. 


the spies rob 
the house of 
Micah 


b Ex. xviii. 4-35; 1 
Sa. ii, 18; xxii. 18; 
2Sa. vi. 14; 1 Chr. 
Xv. 27. 


“They that are 
against supersti- 
tion often run into 
it of the wrong 
side. If I wear all 
colors but black, 
then I am super- 
stitious in not 
wearing black.”’— 
Selden. 


the Levite 
becomes 

priest of the 
Danites 

‘* Hold thy peace ’”’ 
(vs. 19), see Job 
Sox, bistaexie Ole xis 
ALP Eee oxen Ot 
Mice. vii. 16. 

“He who seldom 
speaks, and with 
one calm, well- 
timed word can 
strike dumb the lo- 
quacious, is a 
genius or a hero.” 
—Lavater. 

“Apt words have 
power to ’suage 
the tumults of a 
troubled mind, and 
are as balm _ to 
fester’d wounds.”’ 
— Milton. 


Micah’s 
complaint 

c ‘** Loving his life 
more than _ his 
gods.’”” — Words- 
worth 

ad Ju. xvii. 2. 

‘, Weakness, fear, 


melancholy, to- 
gether with igno- 
rance, are the true 
sources of super- 


stition. Hope, 
pride, presum p- 
tion, a warm indig- 
nation, together 


with, ignorance, 
are the true sources 
of  entbusiasm.” 
— Hume. 


670 JUDGES. Chap, xix. 1—15- 
B. C. 1406. 27—31. (27) Laish, vs. 7. (28) deliverer, fr. whom help might be sought; 
oe the land about there thinly populated. Zidon,* prob. its mother city. Beth- 
Laish rehob, Nu. xiii. 21; Jos. xix. 28. (29) Dan, Jos. xix. 47. (30) son of, or 
destroyed descendant of. Gershom, Ex. ii. 22; xviii. 3. Manasseh,’ R. V., Moses. 


a Ge. xlix. 13. 


b‘*In many Heb. 
MSS. the letter n 
is suspended over 
the m and s, so as 
to introduce a cor- 
rection from 
Moses to Manas- 
seh.”’— Spk. Com., 
Wordsworth. 


clSa.iv. 11; v. 1. 


** Superstition ren- 
ders a man a fool, 


Manasseh had no son named Gershom, but Moses had. The unwillingness to 
admit so rapid a falling away in the family of Moses existed at a very early 
period, and appears from the fact that all best copies of the LX X. contain the 
emendation. (81) all . . Shiloh, 7. e. until captivity of the ark in time of 
Eli. This shows that the worship set up by Micah and conducted by thu 
grandson of Moses was in deliberate opposition to the true worship of God 
in Shiloh. 

Idolators can worship anything (vs. 31).— At Baitenzorg, a village of Java, 
Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett observed a street occupied exclusively by 
Chinese. They called at several of the houses and noticed an idol ineach. In 
one they observed an engraving of the French emperor, Napoleon, in a gilt 
frame, before which incense was burning, The old man to whom the picture 
belonged, in their presence, paid it divine honers, bowing himself in various 


and _ scepticism 
makes him mad.” 
— Fielding. 


the story of 
the Levite 


If you ask me 
which is the real 
hereditary sin of 
human nature, do 
you imagine 
shall answer 
pride or luxury, 
or ambition or 
egotism? No; I 
shall say indolence 
—who can conquer 
indolence will con- 
quer all the rest. 


he abides 
with his 
father-in-law 


d Ge. xviii. 5. 


Sin is like a river, 
which begins in a 
quiet spring, but 
ends in a tumul- 
tuous sea. 


the inhos- 
pitality of 
Gibeah 


e ‘‘ These partic, 
given to account 
for their journey 
running so far into 
evening, wh. was 
the immediate 
cause of the horri- 
ble catastrophe 
which followed.”’— 
Spk. Com. 


antic attitudes, and offering a prayer for blessings upon himself and family. 
When we asked him why he worshiped a European engraving, he replied, 
‘©Oh, we worship anything.” 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—4. (1) those days, soon after the death of Josh., see ch. xx. 28. econ- 
eubine, inferior wife, often a slave; this not indic. immorality; woman had 
rights of a wife. (2) Bethlehem-judah, ch. xvii. 7. These fragments of 
early history, as well as the book of Ruth, are connected in some way with 
Bethlehem. 

The pleasures of sin. — The Persian king gave Themistocles a goodly pen- 
sion, assigning Magnesia, with the revenue of fifty talents for his bread, 
Lampsacum for his wine, and Myos for his meat; but all the while he fed 
high and drunk deep, he was infinitely afflicted and everything went cross to: 
his undertaking, and he could not bring his ends about to betray his country ; 
and at last he mingled poison with his wine and drank it off, having first 
entreated his friends to steal for him a private grave in his own country. 
Such are the pleasures of the most pompous and flattering of sins ; their meat 
and drink are good and pleasant at first, and it is plenteous and criminal; but 
its employment is base ; it is so against a man’s interest, and against what is, 
and ought to be, dearest to him, that he cannot persuade his better parts to 


f Ge. xix. 1, 2. 


consent, but must fight against them and all their arguments. — Bp. Taylor. 


5—8. (5) Comfort,’ the man could hardly resist enticements of meat and 
drink. (6) Be content, or willing. (7) urged him, asvs.5. (8) afternoon, 
declining of day. 

Until afternoon (vs. 8). —Hebrew, ‘‘till the day declined.” In this way 
also do the people of the East speak when the sun has passed the meridian , 
SO] tee not go till the sun decline ;” ‘‘I must not go till the declining time.’ 
— Roberts. 


9—15. (9) draweth,: etc., lit. ‘‘ slackens to be dark,” i. e. darkness will soon 
come on. ‘This was the fact, They had not ridden above seven miles before 
they were obliged to think of shelter for the night. Rabbi Kimchi explains 
the phrase thus ; the strength of the day is at noon, its slackening or weaken- 
ing when light and heat become feebler, 7. e. towards eventide. (10) But the 
man would not tarry that night, ‘his resolution at last breakes thorow 
those kind hinderances. . . . It is a good hearing that the Levite makes haste 
home. A good man’s heart is where his calling is.” —Bp. Hall. Jebus, 
Canaanitish name of Jerusalem. (12) a stranger, the Levite feared the law- 
less habits of the Phoenician cities, in which such proceedings as those at 
Gibeah were regarded as a way of doing honor to their gods. But the people 
of Gibeah had only too fully learned — even thus early — the lessons of unre- 
strained license taught them by their Phoenician neighbors. Gibeah, of Ben- 
jamin, now Tuliel-el-Ful,5m.N. of Jerusalem. (13) Ramah, 1m. further N., 
now El-Ram. (14) Night decided them to stay at Gibeah. (15) sat .. city, in 
the lawless times even hospitality was forgotten./ 


| 
) 
A 


Chap. xix. 16—26. JUDGES. 


Punishment of inhospitality (vs. 15).— Jupiter nd Mercury once visited a 
village, and, disguised in human form, sought entertainment, but in vain, till 
they came to the thatched cottage of the aged Baucis and Philemon. Before 
the strangers was spread the best the place afforded, with careful attention. 
The unwasted. wine revealed to them the gods, to whom they would have 
sacrificed. ‘* This inhospitable village shall pay the penalty of its impiety. 
You shall go free. Come with us to the top of yonder hill,” said the gods. 
They obeyed, and beheld the country around sink into a lake, while their own 
house grew into a magnificent temple, in which they served as priests until 
transformed together. 


16—21. (16) sojourned, this not being his native place. (17) wayfaring 
man, as we should say, ‘‘ the traveler.” (18) house of the Lord, at Shiloh, 
where poss. his duties as a Levite were now calling him. (19) He was in 
good circumstances, and needed only shelter. (21) washed, etc., the custom- 
ary E. refreshment. 

Exceptional hospitality. —I. Those who have been strangers themselves are 
best able to sympathize with strangers, II. The pocr are often more hospit- 
able than the rich. III. There is no place so wicked and unloving as to be 
without some witness to truth and goodness. — Muir. 

Kindness to strangers. — The graphic picture of the old man returning from 
his work in the fields at even and taking note of the houseless strangers is the 
one relieving feature in the terrible story of that night’s doings. Modern and 
Western habits may modify the form of our hospitality, but they cannot 
exonerate us from the duty to show similar kindness under similar circum- 
stances. From the mythical gentleman who excused himself for not saving a 
drowning man because he had not been introduced to him, to the Yorkshire 
native, who, seeing a strange face in his hamlet, cried, ‘‘ Let’s heave a brick 
at him!” how common it is for people to limit their kindness to persons of 
their acquaintance! The parable of the good Samaritan teaches us that any 
one who needs our help is our neighbor (Luke x. 29-37). — Adeney. 


22—26. (26) merry, with feasting. sons of Belial, see De. xiii. 18. beat, 
the word itself (see Gen. xxxiii. 13), and especially the reflective conjugation 
which is used here, seem to imply an eager knocking or pushing at the door, 
such that each one strove as eagerly for himself as though no one else was 
doing so. The narrative henceforth bears a close resemblance to that in Gen. 
xix., but without the miracle.— Cam. Bib. old man, vs. 16. bring forth, 
as Ge. xix. 4,5. Conduct indicating deepest moral corruption, and wildest 
lawlessness. (23) come. . house, and therefore had right to protection. folly, 
in Bib. with usual idea of wickedness. (24) so vile a thing, however much 
the Jewish law may have done to raise the position of women, they yet were 
in a very inferior position, as this sad history shows. Under our Christian 
civilization a man would be utterly disgraced who could descend to conduct 
like this. — Cam. Bib. (25) the man, 7. e. the Levite; sacrificing his wife 
rather than himself. (26) fell down, and died. 

Sons of Belial (vs. 22).—I. The appellation by which they are here distin- 
guished. ‘‘Sons of Belial.” Belial treated in the Bible as a proper name (De. 
xiii. 13; 1 Sa. ii. 12; xxv. 17), means worthlessness ; from beli, without, and 
yaal, profit (Gesenius). The word Belial is rendered ‘‘ wicked” in De. xv. 9. 
Belial is a New Test. name of the evil one (2 Cor. vi. 15). Compare this sig- 
nification of the term and application of Belial to Satan with John viii. 38-44. 
Il. The conduct attributed to them is an apt comment on the epithet applied 
to them. III. Those who in our day conduct themselves in a licentious and 
profligate way may be appropriately called Sons of Belial. 

Religion and morality. — Let the fear of God be once extinct in the human 
breast, and reverence for man and for a man’s own nature will inevitably 

rish too. Virtue cannot survive godliness. The spirit of man is fed by the 

pirit of God. Extinguish the spiritual, and nothing of man remains but the 
corrupt flesh. And man without spirit is no man atall. It is in the cultiva- 
tion of spiritual affections, in the constant strengthening of the moral sense, 
in steady resistance to the first beginnings of sin, and in steadfast cleaving to 
God, that man’s safety lies. It is in the maintenance of religion that the 
safety of society consists. Without the fear of God man would soon become 
a devil, and earth would become a hell.— Pulp. Com. 


‘*Provision is the 
foundation of hos- 
pitality, and thrift 
the fuel of magnifl- 
cence.’ —Sir P. 
Sidney. 


the Levite is 
sheltered by 

an old man 
“Tf a man be gra- 
cious to strangers, 
it shows that he ig 
a citizen of the 
world, and hia 
heart is no island, 
cut off from 
other islands, but 
a continent that 
joins them.” — Ld. 
Bacon. 

“There isan ema- 
nation from the 
heart in genuine 
hospitality which 
cannot be de- 
scribed, but is im- 
mediately felt, and 
puts the stranger 
at once at his 
ease.”’’ —Washing- 
ton Irving. 


sons of Belial 


aGe, xxxiv. 7; De. 
RK ele esa hieeds 
etc. 


b De. xxi. 14. 


“When night dark- 
ens the streets, 
then wander forth 
the sons of Belial, 
flown with inso- 
levce and wine.” 
— Milton. 


Horrible as this 
whole story reads 
and incredible as 
it may appear it 
is abundantiy par- 
alleled by the 
corruptions of 
modern times and 
of some in even 
Christian 
Our newspapers 
prove to us that 
death by brutal 
and bestial outrage 
is not uite a 
thing of the past 
Sodom has __per- 
ished, yet sodomy 
ives. The waters 
that flow over the 
ruins of the one 
may well remind 
us of the death to 
which the other its 
doomed. 


lands. 
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the divided 
body 


a “The _ single 
household imple- 
ment, used not like 
our knives at our 
meals but for 
slaughtering and 
cutting up the 
animal into joints 
for eating.’’—Spk. 
Com. 


b Hos, ix. 9; x. 9. 


During the late 
Sepoy revolt the 
sign or signal was 
thus curiously 
transmitted. A 
chat-patty, or small 
cake, was passed 
from village to vil- 


lage, as in the 
olden time the 
flery cross was 


borne with light- 
ening speed from 
craz to crag in 
Scotland. Who- 
ever received this 
sign, as the head 
of the village, and 
sent it on, was 
considered favor- 
able to the cause. 


“To endeavor to 
work upon the vul- 
gar with fine sense 
is like attempting 
to hew blocks with 
a@ razor.’ — Pope. 


the Levite 
seeks advice 
of Israel 


cela Saw ill, 20:1 
Ki. iv. 25. 


dJu. x. 17, xi. 11. 


‘‘Ariston said 
that neithera bath 
nor an oration 
doth any good un. 
less it purify, the 
one the skin, the 
other the heart 
That is foo 
which doth good.” 
— Venning. 


27—30. (27) went out, it does not follow, because nothing is said about a 
search for his wife here, that he meant to leave her behind. The whole tenor 
of the narrative forbids us to supppose this. hands... threshold, as if 
she died in agony of entreaty. (28) gat him, Heb. ‘“ went.” Nothing is 
said of his feelings here. But what they were may be gathered from what 
follows. His grief and indignation were shown in a manner terrible even to 
men in that rude age, as the sequel shows. his place, vs. 1. (29) knife,* 1 
Sa. xi. 7. (30) sueh deed, a report passed with the pieces, and excited uni- 
versal horror. This event was long remembered. 

Tire divided body (vs. 29). — The Levite designed hereby —I. To represent 
their barbarous usage of his concubine, whom they had better have cut in 
pieces thus than use as they did. II. To express his own passionate concern, 
and thereby to excite the like in them. — M. Henry. National duty in rela- 
tion to private wrongs. —I. In our day, by means of the press, the widest 
publicity is given to every known atrocity of private life. A man has not to 
proclaim his own wrongs. II. Evil deeds should be regarded as violations of 
Divine law and involving all who, by silence, connive at them in the conse- 
quences of Divine anger. III. It is a public duty—1. To take counsel —(1) 
How to prevent; (2) How to punish such crimes; 2. To speak—(1) The 
righteous sentence against the ill-doer; (2) The earnest prayer to Him who 
alone can keep us from sin. 

The fiery cross. —In Scotland, in the last century, when a chieftain 
designed to summon his clan, upon any sudden or important emergency, he | 
slew a goat, and making across of any light wood, seared its extremities in 
the fire, and extinguished them in the blood of the animal. This was called 
the Fiery Cross, also Crean Tarigh, or the Cross of Shame, because disobedience 
to what the symbol implied inferred infamy. It was delivered to a swift and 
trusty messenger, who ran full speed with it to the next hamlet, where he 
presented it to the principal person, with a single word, implying the place 
of rendezvous. He who received the symbol was bound to send it forward, with 
equal dispatch, to the next village; and thus it passed with incredible celer- 
ity to all the district which owed allegiance to the chief, and also among his 
allies and neighbors, if the danger was common to them, At sight of the 
Fiery Cross, every man from 16 yrs. old to 60, capable of bearing arms, was 
obliged instantly to repair, in his best arms and accoutrements, to the place 
of rendezvous. He who failed to appear, suffered the extremities of fire and 
sword, which were emblematically denounced to the disobedient by the bloody 
and burnt marks upon this war-like signal. During the civil war of 1745-6, 
the Fiery Cross often made its circuit; and upon one occasion it passed 
through the whole district of Breadalbane, a tract of thirty-two miles, in three 
hours. — Sir. W. Scott. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—7. (1) Dan . . Beersheba, prov. expression for all Israel. Gilead, so 
including tribes E. of Jordan. The close connection between Israel beyond 
Jordan with the rest of Israel confirms the view that these events occurred 
soon after the death of Joshua. unto the Lord, no doubt the ark on occa- 
sions of importance like the present was moved from Shiloh. Mizpeh, not 
the town EK. of Jordan,? but in district of Benj., now Nebi-Samwil. (2) that 
drew sword, it was a military assembly, ready for active measures in case 
the Benjamites should refuse satisfaction. (3) heard, but did not join them. 
(4-7) compare ch. xix, 15-29. 

National atonement. -- There are times when a nation is stirred to its depths. 
Its consciousness is then a religious one. A solemn unity of sentiment per- 
vades it, and prevails over all lesser differences. It is then ready and effec- 
tive as the servant of the Lord. Observe. —The unifying influences. 1. A 
common detestation of crime. 2. A common danger. 3. The spirit of Jehovah. 

Men aroused by strange means.— Men in strangest ways are aroused from 
spiritual stupor. A profane manis brought to conviction by the shocking 
blasphemy of a comrade. A man attending church and hearing a sermon 
from the text, ‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner,” ete., goes home unimpressed, but 
crossing his barnyard an ox comes up, and licks his hand, and he savs, 
‘* There it is now; the ox ‘knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib,’ 


but I do not know God.” The gardener of the Countess of Huntingdon was 
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convicted of sin by hearing the countess on the opposite side of the wall 
talk about Jesus. John Hardoak was aroused by a dream, in which he saw 
the last day and the Judge sitting, and his own name called with terrible 
emphasis, *‘ John Hardoak, come to judgment ! ”— Talmage. 


8—11. (8) all. . arose, moved with excitement by the recital, and not remem” 
ore to inquire of the Lord, (¥) by lot, appointing some to execute the 
intended punishment. (10) fetch victual, these arrangements show that the 
people (1) were accustomed to war, and (2) that it was expected, from the absence 
of the Benjamites from the assembly, that the warlike operations would take 
sometime. (11) all.. Israel, except Benj.; they took the side of their own city. 

Popular indignation. —I. Excited by a well-adapted form of appeal. All 
could understand the argument used. II. The appeal was addressed rather 
to human sympathies than to reason. The masses were taken with this kind 
of appeal. III. Resulted in complete union to punish evil-doers. IV. But 
all this was to averta common danger, 7. e. danger arising from anger of God. 

The power of union.—Union is power. The most attenuated thread, when 
sufficiently multiplied, will form the strongest cable. A single drop of water 
is a weak and powerless thing; but an infinite number of drops united by the 
force of attraction will form a stream, and many streams combined will form 
a river ; till rivers pour their water into the mighty oceans, whose proud 
waves, defying the power of man, none can stay but He who formed them. 
And thus forces, which, acting singly, are utterly impotent, are, when acting 
in combination, resistless in their energies, mighty in power.— Salter. 


12—17. (12) sent men, the law required offer of conditions before besieging 
a city, De. xx. 10, 12. (13) deliver, etc., this a very right and reasonable 
demand. their brethren, no doubt put in by the historian to heighten the 
reader’s sense of the folly and obstinacy of Benjamin. (14) But, R. V., 
“And.” (15) Comp. numbers given Nu. i. 86, 37; xxvi. 41. (16) sling, the 
sling was made of twisted or plaited thongs of leather. (17) Comp. Nu. i. 
46; xxvi. 51. 

Benjamin.—Who would not have looked that the hands of Benjamin should 
have been first on Gibeah ; and that they should have readily sent the heads 
of the offenders for a second service after the fragments of the concubine? 
But now, instead of punishing the sin, they patronize the actors, and will 
rather die in resisting justice than live and prosper in furthering it! The 
abetting of evil is worse than the commission ; this may be on infirmity, but 
that must be on resolution. Easy punishment is too much favor to sin; con- 
nivance is much worse ; but the defense of it, and that unto blood, is intol- 
erable.— Bp. Hall. 


18—21. (18) They appear to have resolved first, and asked counsel after- 
wards. house of God, R. V., ‘‘ Beth-el.” We must either suppose (1) that 
Beth-el here means the tabernacle itself, or (2) that the tabernacle, after 
having been taken to Mizpah from the urgent need of immediate consultation 


with the oracle, was now removed out of the immediate proximity of the|? 


fight to Beth-el, ‘‘ the redezvous of the military portion of the community.”— 
Bertheau. first, obs. they did not ask guidance in their scheme, or a Divine 
blessing on it. Judah, as leading tribe ; and as connected with the Levite’s? 
wandering abroad, and getting into mischief. (19) encamped, Ex. xiii. 20; 
Ju. vi. 4. (20) in array, order for fighting. 

Inquiry of God. —I. Before taking in hand any important business we 
ought to seek God’s direction. 
By seeking the counsel of a wise and honest friend who will give impartial 
advice. 3. By simple prayer. II. The advantage in all important under- 
takings of codperation and the mutual assistance of friends.— Pulp. Com. 

Israel’s defeat.— Not without the suffering of the entire community is a 
great evil to be purged from a land. It is easy to execute a murderer, to 
imprison a felon. But the spirit of the murderer, of the felon, is widely 
diffused, and that has to be cast out. In the great moral struggle year after 
year the better have not the openly vile but all who are tainted, all who are 
weak in soul, loose in habit, secretly svmpathetic with the vile, arrayed 
against them. There is a sacrifice of the good before the evil are overcome. 
In vicarious suffering many must pay the penalty of crimes not their own ere 
the wide-reaching wickedness can be seen in its demoniac power and struck 
down as the cruel enemy of the people.— &. A. Watson. 
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1. By asking counsel of Holy Scripture. 2.\q 


B. C. 1406. 


the rest of 
Israel 

resolves to 
punish 
Benjamin 

“The Thebans in 


their armies had 
a band of men they 


called the holy 
band, _ consisting 
of such only as 


were joined to- 
gether inthe bonds 
of love, as would 
live and die to- 
gether ; these they 
made great ac- 
count of, and es- 
teemed the 
strength of their 
armies. Such a 
holy band every 
society of Chris- 
tians should be.”°— 
J. Trapp. 


Israel’s 
summons to 
Benjamin 

a‘ This is a region 
where such a 
mode of warfare 
would be culti- 
vated in ancient 
times and be very 
effective. The 
stones for the 
sling are every- 
where at hand, and 
the country is cut 
by deep gorges 
with impracticable 
banks ...No 
other weapon 
would carry across 
these profound 
depths.-Thompson. 
1 Ch. xii. 2. 


Judah goes 
first against 
Benjamin 

Ju. xvii. 8; xix. 


““There can be no 
end without 
means; and God 
furnishes no means 
that exempt us 
from the task and 
duty of joining 
our own best en- 
eavors. The 
original stock, or 
wild olive-tree of 
our natural] powers, 
was not given us 
to be burnt or 
blighted, but to be 
grafted on.”— 
Coleridge. 

‘The means that 
Heaven yields 
must be embraced, 
and not neglected; 
else, if Heaven 
would, and we 
will not, Heaven's 
offer we refuse.” 
— Shakespeare. 
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Israel a 


defeated a 
second time 


Difficulty excites 
the mind to the 
dignity which sus- 
tains and finally 
conquers misfor- 
tune; and the 
ordeal refines 
while it chastens. 
“Affected dis- 
patch is one of the 
most dangerous 
things to business 
that canbe. Itis 
like that which 
physicians call 
redigestion, or 
ast digestion, 
which is soon to 
fill the body full 
of crudities and 
secret seeds of 
diseases. There- 
fore measure not 
dispatch by the 
times of sitting, 
but by the ad- 
vancement of the 
business.’’ — Lord 
Bacon. 


Phinehas 
inquires of 
the Lord 


a‘“*They are no 
longer _self-con- 
fident as before ” 
—Wordsworth. 


Jos. viii. 4. 


‘* Whenever a soul, 
in true humilia- 
tion, is brought 
low before God, 
the end of its ca- 
lamities is at hand; 
the day of deliver- 
ance has already 
dawned.’’—Bush. 


Baal-tamar 
b “It is remark- 
able that the 
north road for 
Jerus. shortly after 
pacing Tuliel-el- 
ul, separates into 
two branches, one 
running on to 
Beitin (Bethel) and 
the other diverging 
to the right to Jeba 
(Geba) ’’ — Smith's 
Dict of Bible. 
Cha thAn  pilraice 
cleared of wood.” 
— Gesenius. 


22—25. (22) They should have made fresh dispositions. (23) went up, 
Bethel being only five or six miles away, they could go to and fro in the day. 
until even, no doubt, of the day of the first fight. The troops of Judah 
fhad been unskilfully handled and had fallen into confusion, and the Benja- 
mites rushed from their hiding places and cut them down in their retreat. 
Hence a very great and rapid slaughter, early in the day, and a hasty retreat, 
after which a large number betook themselves to Bethel and spent the rest of 
the day in religious exercises. (24) came near, this time making the attack. 
(25) out of Gibeah, sallying forth under shelter of the slingers. 

Defeated but not disheartened. —I. The ground of encouragement in the 
hour of defeat. That though defeated they had striven for the right. That 
their defeat was not proof that God disapproved their purpose. II. The 
course pursued in the time of defeat. They prepared for a fresh conflict. 
They inquired of the Lord. III. The result of the second battle. Defeat 
again. God prospers the right conditionally. Israel right in purpose but 
wrong in method. 

Discouragements overcome. —Mr. Disraeli might well have given up after 
his first speech in the House of Commons: many men would never have 
opened their lips there again. There is a sublimity in his words, ‘‘ The day 
will come when you will be glad to hear me,”” when we read it by the light of 
events. Galileo, compelled to appear to come down, did not give up. ‘Still 
it moves.”” The great Nonconformist preacher, Robert Hall, broke down in 
his first attempt to preach; but he did not give up. Mr. Tennyson might 
have given up had he been disheartened by the sharp reviews of his earliest 
volume. George Stephenson might also have given up, when his railway and 
his locomotive were laughed out of the parliamentary committee. Mr. 
Thackeray might have given up when the publishers refused to have anything 
to do with Vanity Fair. — Boyd. 


26—80. (26) and offered burnt offerings, the religious observances 
were of a more solemn character on this second occasion. (27) inquired, 
same as express. vs. 23. (28) Phinehas, See Num. xxv. 7; Josh. xxii. 13, 
380. No more consistent character meets us in Scripture than that of Phine- 
has, both in the burning zeal of his youth and in the respect which his steady 
adherence to duty won for him in later years, as evidenced by his being 
chosen for the head of the embassy mentioned in Josh. xxii. — Camb Bib. 
(29) liers in wait,* not only seeking God, but also adopting more skilful 
plans. Comp. taking of Ai. (80) ehildren of Is., making the same appear- 
ance of attack as before. 

The difficulty of punishing evil doers. -I. Private wrongs are public mis- 
fortunes and dangers.¢ II. How hard it is to root out an individual or national 
sin. III. The sin of one is often due to the general spirit and condition of 
those around him; they also are guilty with him. IV. The duty of righting 
wrong must be carried out at whatever expense of trouble and loss. — Muir. 

Humiliation improved. — When Robert Hall first appeared to address an 
audience in public, he discoursed for a few minutes with great propriety and 
eloquence; and then his ideas all seemed to desert him, and he was forced to 
cover his face with his hands, and sit down in unutterable confusion. A 
second attempt was equally unsuccessful on the following week. ‘‘If this 
does not humble me,” he remarked, on retiring to his room, ‘‘ the devil must 
have me.” Afterwards it was often remarked that he was as noted for his 
humility as for his great eloquence and power in the pulpit. 


31—34, (81) house of God, R. V., ‘‘ Bethel.” Gibeah in the fleld, 7. e. 
the outlying districts of Gibeah. Along both these highways the Israelites 
advanced.’ (32) draw them, so leaving Gibeah exposed to the ambush. (83) 
Baal-tamar, place of palms, here the main army of Is. was drawn up. 
meadows, bare, open place.“ (34) battle, going on some distance fr. Gibeah. 

“ They knew not that evil was near them.” — How descriptive this of all 
men! Our misfortunes often overtake us unawares. There is no earthly 
security. The sinner especially should not encourage himself in fancied 
immunity. I. The uncertain nature of the future. II. The ignorance and 
heedlessness of sinners respecting God’s judgments. III. How to be delivered 
from fear and the real evils of this ignorance. A righteous life the great 
safeguard. Christ’s the only authoritative ‘‘ Fear not.” External evils will 
through Him minister to our eternal welfare and well-being. — Muir. 
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Dependence on God in danger.—A poor, simple-hearted man from St. B. c, 1406. 
Kilda was advancing, for the first time in his life, from his native rock to visit aan 
the world ; and as he came towards the island of Mull, a world in itself in the 
estimation of the poor St. Kilda man, the boatmen commenced telling him|,, 
the wonders he was so soon to see. They asked him about St. Kilda; they|)7here, is not a 
questioned him regarding all the peculiarities of that wonderful place, and ok a believer 
rallied him not a little on his ignorance of all those great and magnificent|walks that is free 
things which were to be seen in Mull. He parried them off with great cool- oe Sars ae 
ness and good humor; at length a person in the boat asked him if he eyverlthere athe Tidian 
heard of God in St. Kilda. Immediately he became grave and collected.|with his barbed 
‘To what land do you belong?” said he; ‘describe it to me.” “I,” said the/@rrows, behind 
other, ‘‘ come from a place very different from your barren rock ; I comeljs te ition eesiite 
from the land of flood and field, the land of wheat and barley, where Nature|to devour; under 
spreads her bounty in abundance and luxuriance before us.” ‘‘ Is that,” said|every ee ae 
the St, Kilda man, *‘ the kind of land you come from! Ah, then, you may eye ge 
forget God, but a St. Kilda man never can. Elevated on his rock, suspended|Spurgeon. 
over a precipice, tossed on the wild ocean, he never can forget his God— he 
hangs continually on His arm.” All were silent in the boat, and not a word 
more was asked him regarding his religion. — N. McLeod. 


35—40. (35) the Lord smote, as elsewhere we have first a general account/Benjamin 
and then a more detailed one. (36) gave place, making show of yielding.“\defeated 
(87) drew. . along, cf. ch. iv. 6. We have the same idiom in our expression, 
“draw” near. (88) sign, by wh. success of the stratagem might be known./? eee tat ane 19, 
(89) As vs. 31. (40) looked behind them, attracted to do so by the shouts|* ‘4 timid person 
of their foes. is frightened be- 
The Benjamites being twice successful in pitched battles, thought they were ekg ane ihe 
to be successful all through, and that God was not frowning on their conduct.|;time, and a 
So isit with many. ‘‘ These things thou hast done, and I kept, silence, etc.” |courageous person 
(Eccl. viii. 11). Yet suddenly destruction cometh ; ‘“ as fishes are caught in ay COL Ora = 
the net, or birds in the snare.” — Hom. Com. : 


41—44. (41) amazed, terrified so as no longer to fight, their case was hope-|the flight of 
less. (42) way of wilderness, toward Jericho, and the Jordan. out of the|/Benjamin 
cities, the rest of the Benjamites, as distinguished from the men of Gibeah. 

(43) trode them, as grapes in wine-press. with ease, bec. of the panic wh. ey yeah He t 
had seized them. (44) men of valour, soldiers, there was doubtless also aie ene bull, § 
destruction of non-combatants. fell into the river. 

The sinner’s surprise and overthrow (vs. 41). — This text may well remind none Me ws oF fata 
us—I. That though often successful the sinner shall at length be overthrown. dental Og aa 
II. That his defeat shall come from those he has previously conquered. III.|Scylla. — Latin. 
That his surprise will be proportionate to his confidence born of previous suc. |A prect pice sheets 
cess. IV. That his final overthrow will leave him no comfort from former|} Cire’ to be be- 
victories. tween the devil 

The defeat of Benjamin. — Here was more than a mere chastisement. Itjand the eee — 
was almost an annihilation of a tribe in Israel. It was ‘‘the day of the|, frglish. To be 
Lord” for men convicted of great crimes, and now their sins came into|mer and the anvil. 
remembrance. The men of Gibeah were swept away with the besom of|— French. i 
destruction, and all the wicked in that sinning land were ‘‘ cut down as the Pickart Sree’ 
grass, and withered as the green herbs.” The sword before, the fire behind,|his breakfast on 
and the hosts of eleven tribes all around them, there was no escape. All per-|the lip of a lion!” 
ished, except a very small remnant, who took refuge in one of nature’s strong -— Shakespeare. 


fastnesses. An awful beacon to warn generations to come !— Hom. Com. 


45—48. (45) Rimmon, mod. Rummén, N. E. of Gibeah; there are caverns|the rock of 
near. gleaned, a remarkable metaphor. The destruction after the battle/Rimmon 
was to the slaughter in the battle what the occasional gleaning of an ear ofl; “The cities of 
corn here and, there is to the harvest itself. Gidom, not otherwise mentioned.|Benj. are put un- 
(46) all, vintage and gleaning. (47) fled, etc., succeeding in effecting shelter|der the han and 
in the caves. (48) turned again, from the slaughter of the army to thelcho, and other 
destruction of the city... This conduct admits of no justification, though they|cities of the en- 
had been incensed by a shameless outrage and by the slaughter of many of beg vile “had 
their best troops. : cis ; GHEE ORGE Ha rEE 

The rock of Rimmon (vs. 45).—I. Whither shall Benjamin, discomfited,|markable object 
flee, but tothe rock Rimmon? The word means, exalted. II. Whither shall i eee Peerae pa 
man, pursued by his sins or his other enemies, flee, but to his exalted Rock — ahdit aieacawile 


Christ? III. Observe the safety of those who reach the rock. summit of a coni- 
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cal chal hill, 
and visible in all 
directions. There 
can be little doubt 
of its being the 
identical rock 
Rimmon, to 
which the remnant 
of.the Benjamites 
fled after the 
slaughter of the 
tribe at Gibeah.” 
— Robinson, Bib. 
Res. ii. 118, 120. 


Israel’s oath 
concerning 
Benjamin 


a Ezra iii. 12, 13. 
“The very name 
of isracl compre- 
hends all the 
twelve tribes; with 
one of them 
blotted out, the 
rest would not be 
Israel.” —Spk. 
Com. 

b1 Ki. viii. 64. 

‘‘ There may be 
over-doing in well- 
doing. That is not: 
good divinity which 
swallows up hu- 
manity.’’— Henry. 
‘©The Urim and 
Thummin ap- 
proved the punish- 
mentof Benjamin, 
but not the oaths 
and cruelty with 
which it was ac- 
com praiod _ 
Cassel. 


Israel’s 
sorrow 
concerning 
Benjamin 
CalmSave xa told: 


xxxi. 11-138; 2 Sa. 
ii. 4-6. 


** Repentance unto 


life is a saving 
grace, whereby a 
sinner, out of a 


true sense of his 
sip, and an appre- 
hension of the 
mercy of God in 
Christ, doth, with 
grief and batred of 
his sin, turn from 
it unto God, with 
full purpose of and 
endeavor after new 
obedience.’’ — As- 
sembly’s Cate- 
chism, 


punishment 
of Jabesh- 
gilead 


The rock of Rimmon. — This was doubtless some strong rocky hold or fast- 
ness that took its name from the village of Rimmon, mentioned by Eusebius, 
fifteen miles north from Jerusalem. It appears that rocks are still resorted to 
in the East as places of security, and some of them are even capable of sus- 
taining a siege. Dela Roque says that the Grand Seignior, wishing to seize 
the person of the Emir (Fakaddin, prince of the Druzes), gave orders to the 
pacha to take him prisoner ; he accordingly came in search of him with a new 
army, in the district of Cheuf, which is part of Mount Lebanon, wherein is 
the village of Gesin, and close to it the rock which served for a retreat to the 
emir. The pacha pressed the emir so closely, that this unfortunate prince was 
obliged to shut himself up in a cleft of a great rock with a small number of 
his officers. The pacha besieged them for several months ; and was going to 
blow up the rock with a mine, when the emir capitulated. — Bagster. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—5. (1) had sworn, the oath is not recorded in the account of the meeting 
at Mizpeh, ch. xx. 1-11. (2) house of God, R. V., ‘‘ Bethel.” wept sore, 
their repentance as passionate and intense as their sin. (4) built .. altar,® 
perhaps nothing more is meant than that they prepared there an altar for the 
tabernacle which had been brought thither. (5) not up with, responding to 
the call against Gibeah. oath, another rash oath, taken at the same time. 

Israel mourning a lost tribe (vs. 3).— We observe —I. That here was a 
greater regard for the integrity of the nation than for the peace of a section. 
Il. That the decimation of a tribe was mourned only as affecting Israel’s 
entirety. III. That we, too, may be careful for the welfare of each section of 
the church as necessary to the harmony and completeness of the whole. IV. 
That the sorrow of Israel on this occasion may well reprove unholy sectarian 
rejoicing at the diminishing of neighboring churches. 

Israel's sorrow. —They found but melancholy matter for triumph in their 
recent victory. It was an event not to be celebrated by the voice of joy and 
praise, but by that of lamentation and mourning and woe. Having satisfied 
their revenge, they now experience the truth of the remark, that “‘ strong pas- 
sions make work for repentance.” Still they did well in appealing to God in 
their extremity. His infinite compassion allows us to have recourse to him to 
repair the breaches which our own folly and infatuation have made. Pro- 
vided we are truly penitent in view of the past, we may say to him of the 
desolations we have wrought, ‘‘ This ruin be under Thy hand,” 7. e. under Thy 
remedial, Thy restoring hand. — Bush. 


6—9. (6) And the children of Israel, here as usual in thissection, we have 
a fuller repetition of the former narrative. In the middle of vs. 8 the history 
is once more taken up. (7) wives, for the restoration of the tribe. This indic. 
how wholesale and desperate the slaughter had been. (8) what one, city, not 
tribe. Jabesh-gilead,° now Ed-Deir, on the southern brow of Wady-Jabes, 
12 miles N. of ford Jabbok. (9) numbered, by tribes and cities. 

Repenting for others (vs.6).—I. The sin of others may well lead us to 
repentance, because it shows us of what we ourselves are capable. II. Because 
the consequences of sin to others show us of what we are exposed to by 
reason of our own sin. III. Because fraternal feeling will find personal shame 
in the sin of other members of the house. 

The devil's policy against repentance. — The great policy of the devil is either 
to enlarge God’s mercy above the bounds of the law, or His justice above the 
bounds of the gospel ; he either presents God’s mercy in a false glass, to make 
sinners presume, or His justice to bring them to despair. Before sin is 
comnuitted. he tells them it is a trifle, and will easily be pardoned ; but when 
comnnitted, then it is great, too great for pardon: and though he is the father 
of lies, they give credit to him, and conclude that their sins, their many and 
great sins, will never be pardoned ; whereas mercy is revealed as the sanctu- 
ary of the distressed, the balm of the wounded, the refuge of the burdened, 
the sal fainting, the hope of living, the joy and reviving of dying sin- 
ners. — Fudler. 


10—15. (10) twelve thousand, one thousand from each tribe, making it a 
representative act. They must,however, have made up contingents to represent 
Ben). and Levi. smite, etc., for this barbarous command also there was no 


‘Chap. xxi. 16—25. JUDGES. 


warrant in the law. From this and other circumstances we may learn how 
far the law of Moses was in advance of the moral condition of those to whom 
it was given. (11) woman, etc.,7. e. married. (12) virgins, so suitable for 
wives. Shiloh, to wh. ark seems to have returned. land of Canaan, a 
mark of ac¢uracy which might escape us, did we fail to remember that Jabesh- 
gilead was not in the land of Canaan, but across Jordan. (13) eall peace- 
ably, proclaim peace. (14) came again, 
their wilful and desperate effort to punish the sin of a few. 
The fearful need of war. — 
War must be 
While men are what they are; while they have bad 
Passions to be roused up; while ruled by men ; 
While all the powers and treasures of a land 
Are at the beck of the ambitious crowd; 
While injuries can be inflicted, or 
Insults be offered ; yea, while rights are worth 
Maintaining, freedom keeping, or life having, 
So long the sword shall shine; so long shall war 
Continue, and the need for war remain. — Bailey. 


16—18. (16) The spoil from Jabesh left some two hundred men unprovided 
for. (17) that a tribe be not destroyed, ‘‘If God cares so much for indi- 
viduals, how much more for a whole tribe?” (18) sworn, bad oaths are bet- 
ter eon: They schemed to accomp. their end without appearing to break 
oath. 

War and peace in a church. — Also, being to preach at a town called Roth- 
bury, there was a deadly feud between the inhabitants so that the men on 
both sides never met at church without bloodshed ; and, therefore when one 
atid came, the other used to stay away. But Mr. Gilpin being in the pulpit, 

th parties came to church ; one party going into the chancel, and the other 
into the body of the church, armed with swords and javelins. Mr. Gilpin, 
though somewhat moved by this uncouth spectacle, yet went on in his ser- 
mon ; but when their weapons began to make a clashing sound, and the one 
side drew near to the other, he came down from the pulpit, and, stepping to 
the ringleaders of either faction, labored to establish a peace; and when he 
could not prevail in this, yet he got a promise from them to continue the 
peace whilst he was in the church, and afterwards, whilst he was in those 
quarters ; and so, going up again, he spent the rest of the time in disgracing 
that barbarous and bloody custom. At another time, coming to a church in 
those parts, before the people assembled, and, walking up and down, he spied 
a glove hanging up in the church: whereupon he inquired of the sexton the 
meaning of it, who told him that it was a glove of one of the parish, who had 
hung it up as a challenge to his enemy, with whom he would fight hand to 
hand, or with any that durst take it down. Mr. Gilpin requested the sexton 
to take it down, who replied, that he durst not. ‘‘Then,” said Mr. Gilpin, 
‘‘bring me a staff, and I will take it down ;” which, accordingly, he did, and 
put it into his bosom; and in his sermon he took occasion to reprove 
these inhuman challenges, and reprove him in particular that had hung up 
the glove; showing him that he had taken it down, and that such practices 
were unbecoming Christians. — Life of B. Gilpin. 


19—25. (19) feast, one of the three festivals, either passover, feast of taber- 
nacles, or partic. feast peculiar to Shiloh. Hengstenberg maintains that the 
feast here mentioned is the passover and that the dances of the virgins are in 
commemoration of the rejoicing in Exod. xv. Lebonah, el-Lubban, 4. m. 8. 
of Nablous. (20) in wait, hiding tiil opportunity comes. (21) dances,* usual 
accompaniment of festivals, etc. (22) brethren, who took leading part in 
marriage negotiations. (23) repaired, the damages of the war. (24) 
departed, no further need of assembling. (25) there was no king in Israel, 
this remark, doubtless written during the prosperous and orderly reign of 
David or Solomon, is no doubt indicative of the writer’s belief that no 
such disorderly proceedings as these could have taken place under the regu- 
Jar government of a king, and may be regarded as an expression of his thank- 
fulness that his lot was cast in more settled times. — Camb. Bib. 

No king. — This is the keynote, as it is the refrain of the whole book. The 


i ane es pred cee 
. oy 0 onlans, accordion 
to their cities. (15) breach, through|to Herodotus (e 


146), stole Carian 
women for them- 
selves, and killed 
their fathers. 
Hence, he says, 
the Milesian cus- 
tom, which did 
not permit women 
to eat with their 
husbands, or to 
call them by their 
names. 


consultation 
concerning 
Benjamin 


“The fate of war 
is to be exalted in 
the morning, and 
low enough at 
night! There is 
but one step from 
triumph to ruin.” 
— Napoleon I. 
“Tf war has its 
chivalry, and its 
pageantry. it has 
also its hideous- 
ness and its de- 
moniac woe. Bul- 
lets respect not 
beauty. They tear 
out the eye, and 
shatter the jaw, 
and rend the 
cheek.”” — Abbott. 
“The measure of 
civilization in a 
ople is to be 
ound in its esti- 
mate of the wrong- 
fulness of war.’— 
Helps. 


the law of 
the lawless 


a2Sa,. vi. 14; Ex. 
KV eO ee ees 
xviii. 6. 

‘*We never so 
truly hate sin as 
when we hate it 
for its own ugliness 
and deformity ; as 
we never love God 
so truly, as when 
we love -Him for 
His own beauty 
and excellency. If 
we calculate 
aright, as we shali 
find nothing better 
than God Himself, 
for which we 
should love Him; 
so neither shall we 
find anything 
worse than sin it- 
self, for which we 
should hate it.’ 


point raised isone of great significance in dealing with the foundations of 


— John Smith. 
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B. ©. 1406. 


None have better 
reason to rejoice 
than those who 
have been brought 
to weep sincerely 
and penitently 
over their sins. 
Their sorrow is 
like a cloud 
fringed with golden 
light—very soon all 
the cloud will give 
way to brightness. 


JUDGES. Chap. xxi. 
society and the State —I. The evils arising from an excess of individualism. 
amongst men. II. The necessity for some common external bond and sanc- 
tion for conduct and life. — Muir. 

The dancing of the women. — The Orientals generally have no places in their 
towns where assemblies may be held for festivity and dancing. It is there- 
fore customary to hold such assemblies in some pleasant place in the neigh- 
borhood, in the gardens or plantations, or in small valleys if there be any. 
The approaches of the place where they assemble are now usually guarded by 
eunuchs to prevent intrusion. The different sexes never participate in each 
other’s amusements; and this was the case in the times of the Bible: for we 
never read of any amusement or festivity in which they mingled ; and if men 
had in this instance been present with the daughters of Shiloh, the Benja- 


mites would not so easily have secured their prey. — Pict. Bib. 


The Period of the Judges. —The moral character of the Israelites, as described in this book, 
seems to have undergone a sad change. The generation who were contemporaries with 
Joshua were both courageous and faithful, and free in a great measure from the weakness. 
and obstinacy which had dishonored their fathers. Their first ardor, however, had some- — 
what cooled, and more than once they fell into a state of indifference which Joshua found it — 
needful to rebuke. Perhaps the whole territory of Palestine was more than they needed 
or could usefully occupy. All found it more convenient to make slaves of their subjugated 
nations than to expel them. This policy was unwise. It was also sinful. The results were 
soon seen. Another generation arose. Living in the neighborhood of idolators, and with 
idolators even in their country, the Israelites copied their example, intermarried with them, 
and became contaminated with their abominations. The grand moral lesson of the whole 
narrative is given in the latter half of the second chapter. It is just, however, to add that. 
the whole period must not be regarded as an uninterrupted series of idolatries. Some of the 
disorders mentioned affected only parts of the country, while the rest was in a better state. 
In addition to the many who, doubtless, remained faithful amidst all these corruptions, St. 
Paul reminds us of several illustrious examples of courageous fidelity, Heb. xi. 82. — Angus. 


- THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


Sutroduction. 


I. Title, Ruts, so called fr. name of that Moabitess whom Boaz married, and who became 
one of the ancestors of the Messiah (iv. 18-22, i. 4-6). Il. Author. Uncertain; usually 
believed by the Jews to have been written by Samuel. It could not have been written before 
his time, as the genealogy, in iv. 17-22, shows. Some critics ascribe it to Hezekiah, and some 
also to Ezra. ‘‘The author’s name (probably Samuel) is concealed, neither is it needful it 
should be known; for, even as a man that hath a piece of gold that he knows to be weight, 
and sees it stamped with the king’s image, careth not to know the name of that man who 
minted or coined it ; so we, seeing this book to have the superscription of Czesar, the stamp of 
the Holy Spirit, need not to be curious to know who was the penman thereof” (Thomas 
Fuller). Wl. Date. It records certain events that happened in the time of the Judges; but 
at what particular time is unknown. IV. Scope. A sequel to the Book of Judges, and an 
Intro. to the Bks. of Samuel; its object is, plainly to estab. the fact of the descent of David, 
the progenitor of the Messiah; and, ‘‘perhaps, by the adoption of Ruth into the Jewish 
Church to intimate the future ingathering of the Gentiles” (Litton). V. Characteristics. 
This little bk. ‘‘ consists of only 85 vers.; but these enclose a garden of roses as fragrant and 
full of mystic calyxes as those wh. the mod. traveler still finds blooming and twining ab. 
the solitary ruins of Israel and Moab, this side the Jordan and beyond. The significance and 
beauty of the brief narrative cannot be highly enough estimated, whether regard be had to 
the thought wh. fills it, the historical value wh. marks it, or the pure and charming form in 
wh. it is set forth’? (Cassell). 


Synopsis. 


ec. Il. —Tr ti t Bethleh 
(According to Ayre.) ia Aca, wae F ae 17. 


Sec. I.—Naomi’s sojourn in Moab........ ts Sec. IIL — The pedigree..........iv. 18-22. 
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Chap, i. 1-14. RUTH. 683 


B.C. 1322. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. re 


_ 1—5. (1) Now it came to pass, etc., R. V., ‘‘ And it came to pass when thelthe family of 
judges judged.” judges ruled, during time of confusion ; precise date can-|Elimelec 
not be known. famine, caused by inroads of enemies, as Midianites.¢ 
Bethlehem-judah, Ju. xvii. 7, 8. oab, Ge. xix. 87; De. ii. 9, 10, not farla Ju. vi. 1-8. 
distant. Its blue mountains are distinctly visible from the heights about; 
Bethlehem. (2) Elimelech, God is king. Naomi, pleasant. Mahlon, sick.|b Ge. xxxv. 16-19. 
Chilion, pining : names reflecting the distress of time of their birth. Ephra- 
thites, see old name of Bethlehem.’ (8) left, widowed. (4) women of[.5e vil. 8: xxii. 
Moab, although the law * would seem to forbid such marriages, there is noth-|’ 
ing in the nature of condemnation nor the least hint of blame found in alll« on, blows that 
the book. Ruth, friend. (5) left, bereft. smite, 
Family trials. —I, Heavy sorrows. Tell Naomi’s tale. Husband gone.|Oh hurts that 
Sons gone. Ina foreign land. No grandchildren to protect her, or urge her Thi, Newel g 
rights of inheritance. II. Heavy sorrows lightened by love and devotion.| — heart of mine, 


Show greatness of Ruth’s love, and how much that we hold dear she gave up|What are ye but 
the Muster’s 


for Naomi’s sake. tools 
Pastoral poetry.— Dr. Franklin, it is said, was once in the company of|Forming a work 
several ladies of the English nobility, when the conversation turned upon| divine?” 


astoral . in which the ladies took a most conspicuous part. After 
earing their criticism on various authors, he proposed to read the translation|, i+ the shadow of 
of a pastoral for their amusement. He read, with a few verbal alterations,|His wing.”— 
the book of Ruth. They were enraptured with the pastoral, and pronounced|MacDonald. 
it the finest they had ever seen in any language. Phe doctor then gravely 
told them that he had read it from the Bible! 


‘* Afflictions are 


B.C 1812. 


6—10. (6) visited,? Ge. xxi. 1. It implies a return of mercy after a period|the return of 
of apparent forgetfulness on the part of God. (7) These daughters would|Naomi 
hardly have proposed to return with her if they had not become proselytes to 
Judaism. (8) Go, return, Naomi feels how much they must sacrifice in 
following her fortunes. The mention of the mother’s house, which the sepa- 
ration of the women’s house or tent from that of the men facilitates, is natural 
in her mouth, and has more tenderness in it than father’s house would have|@ Lu. f. 68. 
had. (9) find rest, obtaining husbands among their own people. (10) they, 
both together. 

Lessons from Orpah.—I, It is possible to go a long way towards Christianity, 
and yet not to be a Christian. It will not do to be almost, we must be alto-l7o jive in this 
gether, decided for Christ. II. It is possible to deceive ourselves, andtothink|Hebrew faith 
that all is right, when in truth all is wrong with our souls. Hardly possible|would be life hes 
that Orpah played the conscious hypocrite. III. Our religion will not profit|Wa. aivavencase 
us at all unless it be characterized by perseverance tothe end. No grace,|to the fous 
however bright and precious, will take us to heaven without perseverance. |Hebrew; all bless— 
— Hom. Com. Bice geen 

How many part with Christ at this cross-way ! like Orpah, that goa fur-|the hand of “the 
long or two with Christ, till He goes to take them off from their worldly hopes, |Lord.” 
and bids ath prepare for hardship, and then they fairly kiss and leave Him. 

— Gurnall. 


11—14. (11) your husbands, according to Levit. law, It is not necessary to Orpah 
take Naomi’s work literally. The application of the law in Israel extendedlreturns to 
beyond the brother and applied to the nearest relations, since Boaz was only ajher people 
kinsman of Elimelech. (12) too old, not perhapsin age, but broken down with 
many sorrows, past such interests. (14) Kissed, with a parting kiss. clave, 
clung to her. The difference between mere kindness of manner and self- 
sacrificing love is most vividly depicted in the above words. 

But Ruth clave unto her (vs. 14)—I. Ruth’s call; her call to be a child of 
God. She was born a heathen. But God had His eye upon her to bring her 
to Him. II. Ruth’s choice, it was unexpected, had to & decided speedily. 

III. Ruth’s crown. Read her history and see how she was blest. ereteousn ess “Dus 
‘¢ You have seen a ship out on the bay, swinging with the tide, and seeming|measure alread 
as if it would follow it; and yet it cannot, for down beneath the water it isjenjoy the one and 
anchored. So many a soul sways towards heaven, but cannot ascend thither, |P°msSS bee other, 

because it is anchored to some secret sin.” — Beecher. 


e Deut. xxxv. 5. 


‘*None ever thirst 
after God and 
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Ruth cleaves 
to Naomi 


aNu. xxi. 29. 
bComp. 2 Ki. ii. 
2-6 


“Away with all 
mere affection 
which kisses, but 
does not cleave to 
Christ!” 

“* Without a mur- 
mur I dismiss 
My former dreams 

of earthly bliss; 
My joy, my con- 
solation this, 
Each hour to cling 
to Thee.’’— Mrs. 
Elliot. 
“Death opens the 
gate of fame, and 
shuts the gate of 
envy after it; it 
unlooses the chain 
of the captive, and 
puts the bonds- 
man’s task into 
another man’s 
hand.'’—J. Sterne. 


Naomi 
and Ruth 
arrive at 
Bethlehem 


ec Ex. xv. 23. 


“God alone in- 
structeth how to 
mourn. He doth 
not trust this 
higher lesson to 
voice or hand sub- 


ordinate. Be- 
hold! he cometh 
forth! O sweet 


disciple—bow tby- 
self to learn the 
alphabet of tears.” 
— Sigourney. 


“Who has not 
known ill fortune 
never knew him- 
self, or his own 
virtue.” — Mallet. 


Ruth gleans 
in the fields 
of Boaz 


d1 Ki _ vii-2r; 2 
Chron. iii. 27. 


e Le. xix. 9, 10; 
xxiii. 22; De. xxiv. 
19. 


See Thomson’s Sea- 
sons, ‘‘ Autumn,” 
iine 177 ff. 


RUTH. Chap. ii. 1—3. 


15—18. (15) her gods, R. V., ‘‘hergod.”+ (16) Intreat,’ or force me not ; 
be not against me in this. (17) dosoto me, freq. form of imprecation, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 44; xx. 13; 1 Kings ii. 23. (18) stedfastly-minded, had really set her 
heart on it. 

Ruth’s choice (vss. 16, 17). —The choice is —I. Full and unlimited ; the God 
of Israel is her choice, and His people. II. Affectionate. See in Ruth’s 
language all the eagerness and fervor of holy love. III. Determined. IV. 
Final. It is made for life. V. Made in spite of many discouragements. — 
Belfrage. 

Ruth. — Her vow has stamped itself on the very heart of the world; and 
that not because of the beauty of its form simply, though even in our English 
version it sounds like a sweet and noble music, but because it expresses in a. 
worthy form, and once for all, the utter devotion of a genuine and self-con- 
quering love. It is the spirit which informs and breathes through these 
melodious words that makes them so precious to us, and that also renders it. 
impossible to utter any fitting comment on them. They shine most purely in 
their own light. —Cox. The go-back corner. — The converted freedman gave 
happy expression to his decided adhesion to Christ when he said, “I have 
got safe past de go-back corner. I’m goin’ all de journey home. And if you 
don’t see me at de first of them twelve gates up dere, just look on to de next 
one, for ’'m bound to be dere.” Alas! for thousands in our congregations ; 
they never get by the go-back corner.— Cuyler. 


19—22. (19) moved, her return ail alone excited greatest sympathy with 
her. they said, ‘‘they ” inthe Hebrew isfeminine. ‘‘The women of Bethle- 
hem said.” (20) Mara, bitter.c (21) full, with husband and two sons. 
empty, all three gone, only a relative by marriage her companion. The very 
reverse of Jacob’s experience as given in Gen. xxxii. 10, ‘‘with my staff L 
passed over this Jordan, and now Iam become two bands.” testified against 
me, the sight of her old home renews the bitterness of her grief ; these the 
expressions of an overwhelmed heart. (22) barley harvest, beginning of 
harvesting operations. 

Naomi, — I. Love makes life full. Why, I thought they went out poor? 
Yes. Seeking bread? Yes. Yet Naomi’s description is true and beautiful. 
We are “full” when we have that which makes home, home indeed, and we 
are poor if, having all wealth of means, we have not love. Well, indeed, has 
it been said that ‘‘the golden moments in the stream of life rush past us, and 
we see nothing but sand; the angels come to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gone.” We never know how empty life is till the loved 
are lost to us. II. The Lord is the disposer of all events. ‘‘The Lord hath 
brought me home.” We talk of Providence when all goes well with us, when 
the harvests are ripened, and the fruits hang on the wall. But we must not 
limit Providence to the pleasant. The Lord ‘‘ takes away ” as well as gives.— 
Pulpit Com. 

Bless the Lord. —It is said that, in the order of reading at the family altar, 
when the late John Angell James was about to conduct worship after a severe 
bereavement, the Psalm to be read was the hundred and third. The good man 
stopped, tears rolled down his face; and then, gathering up his strength, he 
said, ‘‘ Why not? Itis the Father!” and he read on, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul!” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1—3. (1) a mighty man of wealth, the same phrase is properly rendered 
‘‘mighty man of valor,” Judg. vi. 12; 1 Kings xi. 28. Boaz,¢ = strength is in 
him. The phrase describing him appears to indicate energy and vigor of 
character, rather than. merely wealth. (2) glean, Le. xix. 10. Moses com- 
manded that the dropped ears, etc.,should be left for the poor, stranger, and 
widow.’ grace, permission to glean. (8) hap, or chance; she did not know 
of Boaz, or seek his field intentionally. 

Ruth going to glean. —I. True affection shows itself in deeds as well as 
words. II. True affection disregards all pride. III. True affection never 
makes excuses. Ruth might have said—1. Why should I glean? Your kins- 
man is rich; 2. | have never done so before ; 3. Naomi is no real relation of 
mine; 4. Surely I have sacrificed enough for her already. 

‘‘ Who knoweth whether God hath raised thee up, who art the best of thy 


Chap. ii. 4—12. RUTH, 
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kindred, to this very intent that thou mightest be the treasure and the store- 
house to supply the want of others which are altied unto thee?” — Fuller. 


‘* Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are open’d, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Tintathor'd purpose to fulfil 
Not as I will.” — Helen Hunt. 


Hail! ye small sweet courtesies of life, 
For smooth do ye make the road of it. — Sterne. 


4—7. (4) The Lord be with you, the same salutation as that addressed by 
the angel to Gideon, Judg. vi. 12; adopted in our familiar ‘‘ good-bye.” — Bib. 
Com. (5) servant, lit. young man. damsel, young unmarried woman. So 
Boaz thought. (6) Man’s ans. indic. but imperfect knowledge. (7) let me 
glean, as a Moabitess she had asked special permission. tarried a little, 
indic. she wasted no time, so eager did she seem to get food. house, shed or 
booth. 

Boaz and the reapers. —I. The living presence. The Lord with us means 
courage and consolation — courage to face difficulty, and consolation in all 
times of depression and disheartenment. II. The harvest toil. ‘Said unto 
the reapers.” It is hard work everywhere in the glaring heat to put in the 
sickle, and to gather up the sheaves. We may learn from the spectacle the 
blessed lesson of our duty in relation to others. Let us try to cheer and 
inspire. We little know what a word of cheer does for others. Encourage- 
ment is like fresh strength to weary hearts. III. The kind response. The 
benediction of Boaz awakens a corresponding benediction from the reapers. 
The harp answers to the hand that sweeps it. Men are to us very much what 
we are to them. ‘The Lord bless thee.” We need never despair of this 
reward. Love begets love. Confidence begets confidence. Blessing awakens 
blessing. This is what we long and pray for—cessation of war between 
capital and labor, and mutual benediction. — Pul. Com. 

Gleaning barley. — Traveling on the plains of Bethlehem, I was struck by 
and eqaally delighted with the sight of the reapers in the fields cutting bar- 
ley, and after every company were women and children gleaning, just as 
Ruth did when Boaz came to look after his laborers. In the evening may be 
seen some poor woman or maiden, that has been permitted to glean on her 
own account, sitting by the roadside, and beating out with a stick or a stone 


B. C. 1312. 


Thou cam’st not 
to thy place by 
accident. Itisthe 
very place 
meant for thee. — 
Trench. 


God 


“ He that is taught 
to live upon little, 
owes more to his 
father’s wisdom, 


than he that has a 
great deal left 
him, does to his 
father’s care.” — 
Penn. 


Boaz visits 
his harvest 
men 


“The greatest 
thing,’”’ says some 
one, “a Man can 
do for his Heaven- 
ly Father, is to be 

d to some of 
His other chil- 
dren.”’ 


Men become as 
strongly attached 
to others by the 
benefits they ren- 
der as by the 
favors they receive. 
Grace humbles 
even mighty men 
of wealth to utter 
the law of kindness 
to the poor and 


what she has gathered, just as Ruth did. I have often watched this process 
in various parts of the country. The meals, too, are quite in keeping, the 
dipping her morsel in the vinegar, and the parched corn. — Thomson. 


8—12. (8) Hearest, or hast thou not heard. Boaz intends to fix the per- 
mission already given. my daughter, a kind phrase, indicating at the same 
time Boaz’s mature age. maidens,‘ close following the reapers, Ruth would 
glean more. (9) touch thee, interfere with, or be rude to thee. (10) fell, 
etc., Eastern attitude of reverence. Why have I found grace, compare 
David’s expression of surprise at God’s favor to him, 2 Sam, vii. 18, 19, and Luke 
i. 48. (11) Boaz made fuller inquiries than we have narrated. (12) under 
whose wings,’ De. xxxii. 11. m tee. : 

The wings of the Almighty (vs. 12). —I. They were swift wings under which 
Ruth had come to trust. II. They were very broad wings. They covered up 
all her wants, all her sorrows, all her sufferings. There is room under those 
wings for the whole race. III. They were strong wings: mighty to save, 
mighty to destroy. IV. They were gentle wings. Here stay then; for under 
these wings is the only safe nest. — Talmage. es 

Faithfulness in little things. —It is related that when Phidias, the great 
sculptor, who carved statues for one of the temples in antiquity, was laboring 


needy.-Macgowan. 


Boaz speaks 
kindly to 
Ruth 


a Some think the 
women bound 
sheaves. Others, 
as Robinson, say 
the women were 
only leaners. 
They would hardly 
then be called by 
Boaz, my maidens. 


b Ge. xxxiii. 3. 


c Ps. xvii. 8; xxxvi. 
7; Matt. xxili. 37. 
‘* Hospitality is an 
expression of Di- 
vine worship.” — 


with minute fidelity upon the hair on the back of the head of one of the his- 


Talmud. 


686 RUTH. Chap. iii. 14. 
B.O. 1812. toric figures, which was to be elevated from the pavement to the ea Man of : 
“Ask the man of|the building, or placed along the frieze, some one expostulated with him, say- 
adversity how\ing, ‘‘ Why doyou take’such great pains with the hair? it is never to be seen.” 
other men act to-|His simple reply was, ‘‘ The gods will see it.” So he labored thorcughly in 
iy ley him; askithe minutest things, not for the eyes of men, but for the eyes of the gods. — 
ose others how 
he acts towards|Beecher. 


them. Adversity ‘‘My times are in thy hand ! 

ie ane tiesove I know not what a day 

both; happy if it Or e’en an hour may bring to me, 

does not produce But I am safe while trusting Thee, 

Unsedishonesty: of Though all things pass away ; 

and that of inso- All weakness, I 

lence and_ pride On Him rely, 

in the other.” — Who fixed the earth and spread the starry sky.” 

Greville. 

Boaz pro- 13—17. (18) friendly, to the heart, in what he had said of her casting in 


tects Ruth her lot with Naomi. not like, etc., being a foreigner. (14) vinegar, sour 
wine mingled with oil. To dip the morsel or sop, whether it were bread or 
Ce hequantity of\meat, in the dish containing the vinegar was, and still is, the common cus- 
too ripe, are|tom in the East. parched corn,* common food of country. left, had 
plucked with thejsome over, see vs. 18. (15) among the sheaves, close up to reapers. 
stalks attached |peproach, Heb. shame her not. (16) of purpose, on purpose. (17) beat 
chose aciae out, with astick or astone. ephah, about a bushel, comp. omer, Ex. xvi. 
blazing fire is\16, 18, 22, 36. 
kindled with dry} And she did eat, and was sufficed (vs. 14). —When Jesus is the host, none 
anes Gat oar go empty away. He satisfies our head, our heart, our hope, and our desire ; 
corn-heads ar e/He fills our conscience, our judgment, our memory, and our imagination. -— 
held in it until the| Spurgeon. 


Ae Ly Ee Blessed to give.— He who lifts another’s load, who soothes another’s smart, 


grain is thus suf-/who brightens a life that else would be dark, who puts a music within a 


ficiently _roasted|brother’s soul, though it be only for a passing moment, wakes even a sweeter 
Grae —|music within his own, for he enters on earth into his Master’s joy, the joy of 
: a redeeming, self-sacrificing love. — Hzp. Bib. 

Ruth con- 18—23. (18) reserved, of her share of the bread and parched corn. (19) 
fides in, and |blessed be he, etc., her mother-in-law saw at once, from the quantity of 
is advised corn Ruth had brought home, and from the bread and parched corn in addi- 
by Naomi tion, that she had some special favor shown her. (20) next kinsman, goel, 
or redeemer.’ (21) all my harvest, gleanings of wh. would supply the two 
women for along time. (22) meet thee not, her being found in another 
field would show slight of Boaz's kindly treatment, and grieve him. (28) 

wheat, a month later. 
Naomi’s prayer for Boaz (vs. 20).—From this note—I. That prayer in 
and by every true member of the church hath been only made unto God. 
II. That it is the Lord that doth bless and make happy. III. That the Lord 
Duane will bless the merciful. IV. That the poor’s reward unto the rich for their 


fie reat ot pee works of charity is their prayer to God for them. — R. Bernard. 

deeming the in-| Where have I gleaned ? — It is a good question for us to ask ourselves in the 
heritance of thelclose of every day, ‘‘ Where have I gleaned to-day? . What improvements 
eats “peal at |have I made in knowledge and grace? What have I done or obtained that 
and of avenging|Will turn to a good account?” — Hom. Com. 

the death. (See Z 

Le. xxv. 25-31, 47- “Sum up at night what thou hast done by day; 


xxv, 5- And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul: mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both ; since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree.” — Herbert. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Naomi 1—4, (1) rest, resting place, ch. i. 9. This suggestion came to Naomi on 
counsels hearing of Boaz, her kinsman, and the family goel, as she supposed. It was 
Ruth a home to which Naomi pointed, a home for her daughter’s heart. (2) he 


True reat can only winnoweth, obs. how in those simple times the master shared in the work, 
be obtained as|IThe straw was not so much valued as now, the grain threshed out, étc., on the 


Chap. iii. 5—13. RUTH, 
field for convenience of storing. 
threshing-floor, piece of hard, trodden ground, near the fields. (8) rai- 
ment, her best. (4) uneover his feet, lie down at his feet, and claim a kins- 
man’s right to share his coverlet. 

Christ and His church.—The church must put on her best attire when 
she comes to Christ. She is brought to the King in raiment of needle work, 
in the Psalms (xiv. 14); she puts on her beautiful garments, in Isaiah (lii. iP 
she is adorned as a bride for her husband in raiment pure and white, in the 
Apocalypse (Rev. xxi. 20).— Wordsworth. Divine aid in dificulty.—Just one 
woman working alone, did I say? Nay! there was One who toiled with her; 
One who stood invisible by her side, saying, ‘‘ Fear not, I am with thee, I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” H. M. Monthly. Winnowing at night. — 
In these regions much of the agricultural labor is performed in the night. 
The sun is so hot, and so pernicious, that the farmers endeavor, as much 


to-night, for sake of evening breez:,| 
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Christ obtained it, 
through labor. — 
Chas. Kingsley. 
Put meekness in 
thy mind, 
Love, charity, 
obedience and true 
duty / 
— Shakespeare, 
Live pure, speak 
truth, right 
wron 
Else 
born 
— Tennyson, 
Nothing is so 
strong as gentle 
ness, 


g, 
wherefore 


as possible, to avoid its power. Hence numbers plough and irrigate their 
fields and gardens long after the sun has gone down, or before it rises in the 
morning. The wind is also generally stronger in the night, which might 
induce Boaz to prefer that season. From the next two verses we learn 
that he took his supper there, and slept among the barley. 
East, is not kept in stacks, but after being reaped, is in a few days 
threshed on the spot. The threshing-fioor is a circle of about forty feet in 
diameter, without wall or fence. Under these circumstances, it is necessary 
for some of the people to sleep near the corn till all shall have been threshed 
and taken home. — Roberts. 


5—9. (5) will do, though prob. strange customs whose purport she did not 
fully understand. (6) floor, vs. 2. (7) merry, with joy of harvest; but not 
drunken. end. . eorn, the reapers slept in the field for convenience of near- 
ness, and to protect the grain. (8) turned himself, lit. bent forward, to see 


Corn, in the|? 


Nothing so gentle 
as real strength. 
— St. Francis de 
Sales. 


Let thy whole 
strength go to 
each ; 

t no future 
dreams elate 
thee, 


Learn thou first 
what each can 
teach. — 
laide Proctor. 


Ruth’s 


what was touching his feet. (9) spread,? etc., the phrase’ indicates the 
acknowledging of the woman as his wife. near kinsman, ch. ii. 1, 20. 

The near kinsman (vs. 9). —I. Christ is our near kinsman —1. By birth: 
He took our nature ; 2. By condescending love: He came to His own; did 
not disown them; 8. By self-sacrificing grace: loved us to the end; 4. By 
present thoughtful care : He is the Lord of Providence. II. Let the poorest, 
and most friendless — like the widowed Ruth — learn to trust Him. 

Spreading the skirt (vs. 9). — The prophet Ezekiel, in describing the Jewish 
church as an exposed infant, mentions the care of God in bringing her up 
with great tenderness, and then, at the proper time, marrying her; which is 
expressed in the same way as the request of Ruth: ‘I spread my skirt over 
thee,” . . . ‘‘and thou becamest mine.” Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘‘ Even to the 
present day, when a Jew marries a woman, he throws the skirt, or end of his 
talith, over her, to signify that he has taken her under his protection.” Ihave 
been delighted at the marriage ceremonies of the Hindoos, to see among them 
the same interesting custom. The bride is seated on a throne, surrounded by 
matrons, having on her veil, her gayest robes, and most valuable jewels. 
After the thali has been tied round her neck, the bridegroom approaches her 
with a silken skirt (purchased by himself), and folds it round her several times 
over the rest of her clothes. The request of Ruth, therefore, amounted to 
nothing more than that Boaz should marry her. — Roberts. Christ’s willing- 
ness to receive. —It is our melancholy and miserable misapprehension, that 
we fancy there is some reluctance on Christ’s part that needs to be overcome, 
some repulse in His mind that we need to do away with, and that we have to 
persuade and urge Him to do what we yearn to have done, to forgive us all 
our sins, and to blot out all our iniquities. This is a great mistake; ten 
thousand times more willing is Christ to receive you, than ever you were to 
make application to Him. — Cumming. 


10—13. (10) more kindness, the first kindness was her faithfulness to her 
husband and her mother-in-law ; the last was her willingness to accept Boaz 
for her husband,’ advanced in years as he was. The rectitude of Ruth’s con- 
duct, and the virtue of Boaz, are apparent through the whole story. — 
Bib. Com. (11) eity, gate. virtuous, if not, he might be released fr. the 
obligation. (12) nearer than I, on whom duty of marrying her rested. (18) 
until the morning, when she might return safely to Naomi. 

Ruth the virtuous (vs. 11).— Observe — I. Ruth’s industry. 


obedience 
to Naomi 


a Eze. xvi. 8. 


Keep Thou m 
feet, I do not age 
to see 


The distant scene ; 
one step enough 
for me. — New- 
man. 


a 


Live blameless; 
God is near.” 


He serves all who 
dares true. — 
Emerson. 


The’ secret of 
being loved is in 
being lovely ; and 
the secret of being 
Lehath is being un- 
selfish. 


The most delicate, 
the most sensible 
of all pleasures 
consists in  pro- 
moting the pleas- 
ure of others.— 
La Bruyeére. 


the part ofa 
kinsman 


mp. law fF 


:__|b Co 
She accompanies]|De. xxv. 6-10. 
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O wives 
mothers! be wise 
before it is too 
late! Live so as to 
enjoy every rte of 
your life. en 
years hence, or 
even tomorrow, 
you may die. Live 
so that your pres- 
ence will gladden 
the li-es3 of your 
dear. ones more 
than anything 
your hands can 
win forthem. 
“Thou shall stand 
a deity, sweet 
woman! and be 
worshiped,"’-Ford. 
‘““4 maiden never 
bold, of spirit so 
stilland quiet, that 
her motion 
blushed at itself.’ 
— Shakespeare. 


Naomi 
advises 
patience 


“A good heart is 
no less afraid of a 
scandal than of a 
sin.’— Bp Hal. 
“We speak with 
awed tenderness 
of our guardian 
angels; but have 
we not all had our 
guiding angels, 
who came to us in 
visible form, and, 
recognized or un- 
known, kept be- 
side uS on our 
difficult path until 
they had done for 
us all that they 
could.” — Lucy 
Larcom. 

“In the man 
whose childhood 


RUTH. Chap. iv. 1-5. 


Naomi to the land of Israel, but not tolive on public charity, or become the 
humble pensioner of affluent relatives. It is work, not charity, she asks. II. 
her humility : willing to engage in any honest work, however humble, she 
bends like a reed to the blast. III. Her affection to Naomi: she stays when 
her sister leaves. 

A fortunate suppliant. — In the inclement part of the winter of 1782, a poor 
girl stood curtseying at the kitchen window of an elderly gentlemen, in the 
environs of the metropolis, who observing the distressed object, and the severe 
weather to which she was exposed, ordered her to be taken into the kitchen, to 
be well warmed and fed. When she was going away, the weather was so 
stormy that the gentleman ordered a bed to be made up for her. Next morn- 
ing, by the master’s directions, the servants put her into decent clothing, and 
she was sent into the parlor, to thank and take leave of her kind benefactor. 
The gentleman made some inquiries respecting her, and found that she was of 
a respectable family ; and finding her willing to go to service, agreed to take 
her into his house. Here, by industry and good behavior, in a few years, she 
rose from the office of kitchenmaid to that of housekeeper, when the old gen- 
tleman was taken dangerously ill. Her gratitude then redoubled her atten- 
tions toward him. Finding himself growing worse, he made his will; and, 
with the exception of a few trifling legacies, left her the whole of his prop- 
erty, amounting to several thousand pounds. — Percy Anec. 


14—18, (14) one.. another, meaning in the first appearance of dawn, 
before others were about. (15) vail, prob. mantle, or loose cloak ; the vail, 
however, was large, like ‘‘a sheet, and it was wrapped round the face and 
head, concealing all but one eye.” six, etc., twice as much as her gleaning. 
(16) Who . . thou, or, ‘‘ How hast thou fared?” R. V., margin. (17) empty, 
without a gift. (18) Sit still, wait for further tidings. 

A name famous in Israel (vs. 14).— Boaz—I. An upright man (iy. 1-12). 
II. A good master (ii. 4). III. A thoughtful benefactor (ii. 5-17). IV. An 
ancestor of the Messiah. 

Female influence. — A remarkable instance of the influence of the female sex 
over minds likely to be swayed by it, occurred in the case of John Banér, an 
éléve of the great Gustavus Adolphus, and one of the greatest generals Europe 
ever produced. This brave man owed much of his glory to his first wife, and 
tarnished it by his second. While the wife whom he brought from Sweden 
lived, he was successful in every undertaking ; she accompanied him in every 
campaign, and was always found to console and cheer him in every danger 
and difficulty, and to urge him onward wherever glory was to be gained. 
After her death, Banér became smitten with a lovely young German prin- 
cess, whom he married ; this circumstance proved the grave of all his military 
fame, for she soon rendered him as effeminate as herself ; and six weeks after 


has known ¢a- 
resses, there is al- 
ways @ fibre of 
memory that can 
be touched to gen- 
tle issues .'’—Geo. 
_ Eliot. 


Boaz 
challenges 
the near 
kinsmaa 


19. Among mod. 
Jews ten men are 
necess. to consti- 
tute a synagogue. 


‘The expectations 
of life depend upon 
diligence; and the 
mechanic that 
would perfect his 
work must first 
sharpen his tools.”’ 
— Confucius. 


his marriage he died of grief at having tarnished his fame as a general by a 
gross neglect of his military duties. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


history. Curiosity would like to know some names that doubtless for wise 
reasons the Bible withholds. II. It may be sometimes necessary to record 
events that are discreditable to the chief actors ; and in such cases it may be 
well to conceal names. III. Too great care about one’s worldly interests may 
occasion loss of that which most concerns one. IV. The faithful, though 
costly discharge of duty, may lead to true and abiding fame. 

Luck and labor.— Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. Labor, 
with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up something. Luck lies in bed, 
and wishes that the postman would bring him the news of a legacy. Labor 


=e 
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turns out at six o'clock, and, with busy pen or ringing hammer, lays the 
foundation of a competence. Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck relies on 
chance. Labor on character.— Cobden. Aristides.— Aristides being judge 
between private persons, one of them declared that his adversary had 
greatly injured Aristides. ‘Relate rather, good friend,” said he, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘“‘what wrong he hath done thee, for it is thy cause, not mine, that 
I now sit judge of.” — Percy Anecdotes. 


6—8. (6) mar, by investing money in what would belong not to himself, 
but to any son Ruth might have, or he might object to her Moabitish origin. 
(7) changing, transfer of rights fr. one to another. confirm, make irrev- 
ocable. plucked:.. neighbour, comp. De. xxv. 9, mitigated in this case. 
48) he drew, 7. e. Boaz. 

Taking off the shoe.— At a Jewish marriage I was standing beside the 
bridegroom when the bride entered ; and, as she crossed the threshhold, he 
stooped down, and slipped off his shoe, and struck her with the heel on the 
nape of the neck. I at once saw the interpretation of the passage in Scrip- 
ture respecting the transfer of the shoe to another, in case the brother-in-law 
did not exercise his privilege.— Kitto’s Illustrations. The simple object in 
taking off the shoe, was to confirm the bargain: it was the testimony or 
memorial of the compact. In Deuteronomy it is mentioned that the brother 
of a deceased husband shall marry the widow, but should he refuse, then the 
widow is to ‘‘goup to the gate unto the elders and say, My husband’s brother 
tefuseth to raise-up unto his brother a name in Israel; he will not perform 
the duty of my husband’s brother.” Then the elders were to call the man, 
and if he persisted in his refusal, the woman was to come forward ‘‘ and loose 
his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face; was to answer and say, So 
shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his brother’s house. 
From that time the man was disgraced, and whenever his person or establish- 
ment was spoken of, it was contemptuously called ‘‘the house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed.” To be spit at in the face is the most degrading cere- 
mony a man can submit to. This was done by the widow to her husband’s 
brother, and she confirmed his ignominy by taking off his shoe. But this tak- 
ing off the shoe may also allude to the death of her husband, whose shoes, 
were taken off and of no further use to him. An affectionate widow never 
parts with her late husband’s shoes: they are placed near her whenshe sleeps, 
she kisses and puts her head upon them, and nearly every time after bathing 
she goes to look at them. These, therefore, are the ‘‘ testimony,” the melan- 
choly confirmation of her husband’s death. — Roberts. 


9—12. (9) elders, vs. 2. people, no doubt a crowd gathered. Chilion’s? 
his wife, tho’ living, by remaining in Moab, had renounced her rights. (10/ 
Ruth, in the result Ruth appears persistently faithful to her duty to her 
deceased husband. Boaz appears as conscientiously obedient to the law of 
Moses, and as discharging all the duties of kindness to the dead and the living 
in an exemplary manner. my wife, so this virtually a marriage ceremony. 
(11) Lord make, efc., the marriage blessing. wh. two,’ regarded as the 
mothers of Israel. worthily, virtuously. (12) Pharez,¢ comp. Ge. xxxviii. 

A public benedictiou (vss. 11, 12). —I. Upon whom it was pronounced. Boaz 
an upright man. Note the difference between him, and those who are some- 
times the objects of public praise. II. What it included. Domestic and 
material prosperity are desired for him. III. The admonition with which it 
was accompanied, ‘‘ Do thou worthily,” ete. 

Marriage. — What greater thing is there for two human souls than to feel 
that they are joined for life— to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest on 
each other in all sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, to be one with 
each other in silent, unspeakable memories at the moment of the last parting? 
— George Eliot. Ancient Eastern marriage ceremony. —The marriage cere- 
mony was commonly performed in a garden, or in the openair; the bride was 
placed under a canopy, supported by four youths, and adorned with jewels 
according to the rank of the married persons; all the company crying out 
with joyful acclamations, Blessed be he that cometh. It was anciently the 
custom, at the conclusion of the ceremony, for the father and mother, and 
kindred of the woman, to pray for a blessing upon the parties. Bethuel and 


B. co. 1812. 


“A yvood intention 
clothes itself with 
sudden power.”— 
Emerson. 


the kinsman 
declines 

to redeem 
his right 


a‘“In acknowl- 
edgment that he, 
to whom the shoe 
was given, might 
tread on the prop- 
erty as his own, 
by the same right 
as be, who gave 
the shoe, had for- 
merly trodden up- 
on it.’—-Words- 
worth. 

‘* Let us be such as 
help the life of the 
future.’’—Zoro- 
aster. x 
The moment a 
man can really do 
his work, he be- 
comes speechless 
aboutit. All words 
become _ idle to 
him — all theories. 
Ruskin. 

It is not written, 
blessed is he that 
feedeth the poor. 
but he that consid- 
ereth the poor. A 
little thought and 
a little kindness 
are often worth 
more than a great 
deal of money.— 
Ruskin. 


Boaz marries 
Ruth 


Ge. xvi. 
3, Marg. 


2, xxx. 


c“ His house was 
far more numerous 
and illustrious than 
that of his twin 
brother, Zerah.’’— 
Spk. Com. 


‘““Were a man not 
to marry a second 
time, it might be 
concluded that his 
first wife had given 
him a disgust to 
marriage; but by 
taking a second 
wife, he pays the 
highest compli- 
ment to the first, 
by snares 3 that 
she made him so 
happy as a mar- 
ried man that he 
wishes to be soa 


Laban, and the other members of their family, pronounced a solemn benedic- 
tion upon Rebecca before her departure. And in times long posterior to the 


44 


second time.” — 
Johnson. 


690 RUTH. Chap, iv. 13—22. 


B. ©. 1312, age of Isaac, when Ruth the Moabitess was espoused to Boaz, ‘‘ All the people 
Steen woul that were in the gate, and the elders, said, We are witnesses. The Lord make 
have the nuptial|the woman that is come into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which 
union last, let/two did build the house of Israel ; and do thou worthily in Ephratah, and be 


virtue be the bond/famous in Bethlehem.” After the benedictions, the bride is conducted with 
that ties it fast.” 


Rowe. ~|great pomp to the house of her husband ; this is usually done in the evening. 
— Paxton. 
Obed 18—17. (13) a son, so were the sorrows of the past wiped out. (14) kins- 


man, goel, Boaz is meant probably. The women bless God for not having 
left Naomi without a goel, on occasion of the birth of Obed, because it was 
that birth alone which gave effect to the goel’s office. hisname, &. V., “and 
let his name be famous,” the name of the child just born. Possibly some 
The best way oficlause has been omitted for the sake of brevity. (15) loveth thee, indic. 
Ge eemeik yodtaclt Ruth’s continued kindness to Naomi. (16) nurse, repaying Ruth’s goodness 
at the same time ;|to her child. (17) born to Naomi, as living head of the family. 

not to admonish} Ruth's happiness. —I, Ruth, a wife. Boaz took her and she became his 
ena o Bing wife, II. Ruth, a mother: ‘the Lord gave her conception.” III. Ruth still 
that of ‘vhich youja daughter-in-law, and the same that she always was to Naomi. IV. Ruth 
would admonishjhereby brought in among the ancestors of David and Christ, which was the 
them.--Plato. |preatest. honor. — Henry. 

Filial affection. — A widow, who had been left with an only son, when she 
became aged, was much distressed at the thought of being under the necessity 
of going to the poor-house, or of living on alms. Her son was now eighteen 

But one upon|years of age; he was healthy and strong ; and he assured her that while he 

earth is more beau.|was able to work for her she should be obliged tonobody. Hetherefore took 

eu Bs oe a little cottage for her on the edge of the forest, carried her to it, and got into 

that is the mother,|the service of a farmer in the neighborhood asa day laborer. His mother 

—L. Scheffer. lived nine years after this ; during which time he maintained her with great 
cheerfulness and kindness; nor had she ever assistance from any other per- 
son. He denied himself every little indulgence wh. young men of that age 
often take, th. he might maintain his mother. — Whitecross. 


genealogy 18—22. (18) generations, descendants. This list is imperfect; comp. 
of Boaz lists in 1 Chr. ii. 9-12; Mat. i. 8-5. Hezron, Ge. xlvi. 12; Nu. xxvi. 21. (19) 
Ram, Aram.* 1 Chr. ii. 9,25. Amminadab, Ex. vi. 23. (20) Salmon, Salma, 
ha ceene nme ee ii. 11, 51, 54. (21) Boaz, whose mother was Rahab of Jericho. Matt. 
ome’ 1. Oo. 
Be the day short,| Children. — How often the children are messengers of God, bringing new 
or seem so long, |life into the household as here. There is a fountain of love enclosed in the 
mat acca is Se heart ofsthe aged, and it only needs the tiny infant fingers of some dear one’s 
— Heywood.|child to unloose it. — Hom. Com. 


‘THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


Se a ne ae 


Gntroduction to the ttoo Books of Samuel. 


I. Title, Samuel, called in the LXX. the 1st and 2d Bks. of Kings, or of the Kingdoms ; 
called in the Vulg. ist and 2d Bks. of Kings; called by Jerome the Bks. of the King- 
doms. In the Heb. MSS. the Bks. of Sam. are represented as one Bk., entitled ‘‘ The Bk. of 
Samuel,” or “Samuel.” II. Author unknown. The books were prob. compiled from 
more ancient sources not later than ab. 700 B.C. III. Contents. ‘The 1st Bk. of Sam. 
contains the hist. of the Jewish church and polity fr. the birth of Sam., during the judica- 
ture of Eli, to the death of Saul, the first K. of Israel: a period of ab. 100 years, fr. B. C. 
1117 to 1017. IV. Seope. Twofold. 1st. To continue the hist. of the Israelites under the last 
two Judges, Eliand Sam., and their first monarch Saul, and the reason why their form of 
government was changed fr. an aristocracy to a monarchy. 2d. To exhibit the preservation 
of the Church of God amidst all the vicissitudes of the Israelitish polity; together with signal 
instances of the Divine mercy towards those who feared Jehovah, and of judgments inflicted 
upon His enemies” (Horne). ‘‘The Bks. of Samuel bear distinct evidence of being, to a 
certain extent, a compilation from earlier sources. The only source actually named is ‘The 
Bk. of Jasher,’ 7. e. The Bk. of the Upright,’ from which David’s lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan, entitled ‘The Song of the Bow,’ is quoted. If the conjecture that that book 
was a collection of historical poems be well grounded it is possible that the other poetical 
compositions contained in the Bks. of Samuel may have been borrowed from it. These 
poems consist of —(1) Hannah’s Song of Thanksgiving (1 Sa. xi. 1-10); (2) David’s Lament 
(2 Sa. i. 19-27); (3) David’s Dirge (2 Sa. iii. 33, 34); (4) David’s Song of Thanksgiving (2 Sa. 
xxii.); (5) The Last Words of David (2 Sa. xxiii. 1-7). There is no reasonable doubt that 
these are genuine poetical utterances of the persons whose names they bear, and that the 
occasions of their composition are correctly assigned.” — Canon Venables. 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Horne.) 
PART I.—Judicature of Eli. 


Sect. i. Birth of Samuel, etc........ L, ii 
Sect. ii. Call of Samuel............ seriil, 
Sect. iii. Death of Eli.......:... Shoo: iv. 
PART II.—Judicature of Samuel. 
SeGts AML OPAT Sc Ancmsids | le Slate v., Vi 
Sect. ii. Reformation of worship..... vii. 
Sect. iii. Saul anointed, etc....... viii.—xi. 
Sect. iv. Samuel’s resignation of supreme 
judicial power, etc.......... xii. 
PART III.—The History of Saul. 

isece.i.. Prosperity 2). ..5.4.06e xiii., xiv. 
Sect. ii. Rejection of Saul............ XV. 
Sect. iii. David to death of Saul....xvi.- 
xxviii. 

(a) David anointed king........ xvi. 
Victory over Goliath....... xvii. 

(6) Persecutions by Saul....... Xviii. 
Davids fliphtsre,.teece ee. xix; 
Jonathan’s friendship........ <Xt 
David in Nob and Moab...xxi.- 

xxii. 1-4, 

Priests of Nob—Abiathar, xxii. 

5-23 

(c) Keilah liberated....... xxiii. 1-6 
David in Ziph and Maon.. . xxiii. 

7-29 

Engedi. D, spares Saul... .xxiv. 

IN SDA Le ruaciciencis sie ists1oreieja se esoue XXV 

Saul spared again......... xxvi. 

David at Gath...... Gocre.2 ahh 
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Sect. iv. Last acts of Saul. 
(@) Witch of Hndor 7... acu. XXViii. 
(b) Philistines and David..... 
(c) David and Amalekites. 
(d) Suicide of Saul... ...5...«.- Xxxi. 


(According to Keil and Delitzsch.) 


SECT. I.—Judicial Office of Samuel. 
(a) The times and doom of Eli. .i., ii. 
(b) The call of Samuel.... ...... iii. 
(c) Fulfilment of doom of Eli... iv. 
(d) Chastisement of Philistines. .v.- 


vii. 14. 
SECT. II.—Election to reject. of Saul. 
(a) Saul elected............ viii.-xii. 


(b) His reign and rejection. . .xili—xv. 


SECT. III.--Deeline of the Kingdom. 
The anointing of David, and his 
conflicts with Saul, etc..... XVi.— 


(According to Ayre.) 
PART I.--The hist. and administration of 


Samuelie sca. c neces: cee ene i.-vii. 

PART II.—The estab. of monarchy and hist. 

of Saul’s reign............ viii.-xxxi. 
Including 


i. Saul’s advancement and adminis- 
tration till his rejection. ..viii.- 


XV. 
ii. His downward course till his death, 
xvi,-xxxi. 


- ness and goodness. 


Chap. i. r—11. I. SAMUEL, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—3. (1) Ramathaim, dual form of Ramah,* meaning either the two hills, 
or the upper and lower city. There were five cities with this name. Prob- 
ably the Arimathza of the gospels. Elkanah, acquired by God. Jeroham, 
etc., 1 Chr. vi. 26, 27. Ephrathite, R. V., ‘‘Ephraimite.” This refers to 
Elkanah and designates the country where he lived, not his tribe, cf. Josh. 
xxi. 20. (2)Hannah, grace, favor. no children, the trial which Hannah had 
to bear was peculiarly heavy, as is well known, to a Hebrew woman. 
have no child was not only a disappointment, but seemed to mark one out as 
dishonored by God. — Exp. B. (8) yearly, lit. from year to year. Lord of 
hosts, this title of Jehovah which, with some variations, is found upwards of 
260 times in the O. T., occurs here for the first time. It is probably with refer- 
ence to the idolatrous worship of the Host of Heaven that the title the Lord of 
Hosts was given to the true God, as asserting His universal supremacy. (See 
Neh. ix. 6.)— Spk. Com. Shiloh, Jos. xviii. 1. Eli, of family of Jthamar.’ 
two sons, etc., Eli had made his sons priests, while he acted simply as judge. 
How long a space of time elapsed between the rude heroism of Samson’s days 
and Eli’s orderly government in church and state we do not know, but the 
difference in the condition of things is vast. — Pulp. Com. 

The names of women and slaves (vs. 2). — The names the Eastern people give 
to women and slaves appear to us to be oftentimes not a little odd; something 
of the same kind may, however, be remarked in the Scriptures, though they 
are there more frequently of the devout kind. The author of the History of 
Ali Bey mentions a female, whose name, Laal, signified ruby. One of the 
wives of Elkanah, the father of the prophet Samuel, seems to have been 
named in the same way, for such was the meaning of the word Peninnah. 
The plural word, peninim, signifies rubies, or precious stones that are red (Lam. 
iv. 7). If both these ladies were called by names that in their respective lan- 
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B. c. cir. 1117. 


Elkanah and 
his wives 


a ‘‘Ramah in the 
land of Zuph, 
among the moun- 


tains of Ephraim.’” 
To|— Ewald 


— Ewa 
6 1 Chr. xxiv. 3. 


“There is no bet- 
ter heritage than: 
a good name that. 
a father can be- 

ueath to his chil- 

ren, and there 
are few influences. 
on society more 
wholesome than 
the fame of its 
worthies. The 
names of Luther 
and Knox, of 
Hampden and 
Washington, of 
Schwartz and 
Eliot, are still do- 
ing good in the 
world. Nor is 
there in a family 
any richer  heir- 
loom than _ the 


guages signified a ruby, probably both one and the other were so denominated, 
either from the floridness of their complexion, or, on the contrary, to a ruby 
tint, for it may be understood either way. — Burder. 


4—8. (4) portions, the offerer received back part of his peace-offerings ’ 
these he mad his friends ate at a social feast. (5) worthy, or double portion ; 
Eastern way of showing special favor.* (6) adversary,’rival. (7), Read, and 
so she did year by year. (8) better, etc., reminding her of his special tender- 
Cf. Ruth iv. 15. 

Suffering brought on by causing others to suffer.-- To suffer in the tenderest 
part of one’s nature is no doubt a heavy affliction. But to have a heart eager 
to inflict such suffering on another is far more awful. Young people that 
sting a comrade when out of temper, that call him names, that reproach him 
with his infirmities, are far more wretched and pitiable creatures than those 
whom they try to irritate. It has always been regarded as a natural proof of 
the holiness of God that He has made man so that there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of his amiable feelings, while his evil passions, in the very play of 
them, produce pain and misery. Lady Macbeth is miserable over the mur- 
dered king, even while exulting in the triumph of her ambition. Torn by her 
heartless and reckless passions, her bosom is like a hell. The tumult in her 
raging soul is like the writhing of an evil spirit.— Exp. Bib. 


9—11. (9) had eaten, comp. vs. 7. Evidently Hannah sat down to the 
feast, but had no heart to eat much. by a post, his seat was put at entrance 
of the inner court. temple, tabernacle. (11) vowed a vow,‘ seeking to 
urge her prayer, by devoting her child wholly to God. As a Levite he would 
only serve God fr. 30 to 50; Samuel was to serve God all his days. Razor, 
Nu. vi. 5, the Nazirite vow, also perpetual. 2 : 

A praying mother.—I. A burdened heart: Having a family was regarded 
by Jewish women as a sign of God’s favor and blessing, so it was a cause of 
reproach to have no family. In this case the reproach was kept up by the 
second wife. II. The burden rolled on God: We read about ‘‘ Casting care 
on God.” How shall we do it? As Hannah did; by fervent, earnest, 
believing, heart prayer. III. A time of waiting for God: Who may not 
always answer at once. In what spirit should we wait and watch unto 
prayer? Hannah’s spirit of strong and cheerful faith. Quite sure that the 


memory of a noble 
ancestor.”’—J. 
Hamilton. 


the grief 
of the 
childless 
Hannah 


c Ge. xliii. 84. 

d “Observe the 
evil effects of po- 
lygamy.’’— Words- 
worth. 

‘Nothing is so 
glorious in the 
eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to 
uman nature, 
setting aside the 
infinite advan- 
tages which arise 
from it, as a 
strong, steady, 
masculine piety.” 


Hannah’s 
rayer 
or a son 


eFor length of 
service required of 
the Levites see Nu. 


vili, 24, 25. 
For vows of 
women, see Nu. 
xxx. 6-16. 


‘Against diseases 
here the strongest 
fence is the de- 
fensive virtue, ab-- 
stinence.”"— H er- 
rick. 
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I, SAMUEL. Chap. i. 12—18, 


B. ©. cir. 1117. 


**TIntemperance is 
@ dangerous com- 
panion. It throws 
people off their 
suards betrays 

em to a great 
many indecencies, 
to ruinous as- 
sions, to disad- 
vantages in 
fortune; makes 
them _ discover 
secrets, drive 
foolish bargains, 
in play, 


to 
Stews.’’ — Jeremy 
Collier . 

“If you do not 
know what the 
hunger is you do 
not know what the 
prayer is. You 
cannot feel as 
Hannah did with- 
out you have been 
in great straits, 
and when for the 
time you have 
been the willing 
victim of a glow- 
ing and grand 
desire.” — Peop. 
Bib. 


Eli reproves 
Hannah 


Good Parents.— 
Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 19); Jacob 
(Gen. xxiii. 32, 
etc.); Joseph 
(Gen. xlviii, 13- 

; mother of 


. 5); mother of 
(Prov. 
xxxi. 1); noble- 
man (John iv. 49) ; 
Lois and Eunice 
(2 Tim. 1.5). 


“Destruction 
lurks within the 
poisonous dose, 
a fatal fever, ora 
purpled_ nose.’”’— 
Soame Jenyns. 


Hannah’s 
pious reply 


** Beware, so long 
as you live, of 
judging men by 
their outward ap- 
earance.’’ — La 
‘ontaine. 
“A man may 
Smile, and smile, 
and be a villain.” 
— Shakespeare. 


‘that her prayers and tears could not be lost. 
-length heard ; the preaching of another minister brought him to a state of 


Lord does hear prayer, and will be sure to give us the blessing, if it is best. 
IV. Waiting-time ending at last in a precious gift: A son; wiping away 
Hannah’s reproach ; a better gift than she thought ; what Samuel became. 
The vow of the Nazirites.— With her prayer she also makes a twofold vow in 
case her request is granted. The son given her is, first, to serve not for a 
stipulated number of years, as was the law with the Levites (Num. iv. 3), but 
for life; and, secondly, he is to be a Nazirite. We gather from Num. vi. 2 
that Moses found this singular institution in existence, and only regulated it, 
and admitted it into the circle of established and legalized ordinances. 
Essentially it was a consecration to God, a holy priesthood, but not a sacri- 
ficing priesthood, nor one by right of birth, as the Aaronic, but personal, and 
either for a limited period, or for life. During the continuance of the vow, a 
Nazirite might (1) partake of no produce of the vine, signifying thereby 
bstinence from self-indulgence and carnal pleasure. He might (2) take no 
art in mourning for the dead, even though they were his nearest relatives, 
badass his holier duties raised him above the ordinary joys and sorrows, the 
cares and occupations of every-day life. Lastly, no razor might come upon 
his head, the free growing hair being at once the distinctive mark by which 
all men would recognize his sacred calling, and also a sign that he was not 
bound by the usual customs of life. By Hannah’s first vow Samuel was 
devoted to service in the sanctuary, by the second to a holy consecrated life. 
This institution remained in existence unto our Lord’s days; for John the 
Baptist was also consecrated to God as a Nazirite by his mother, though not 
as Samuel, also given to minister in the temple.— Pulpit Com. 


12—14. (12) marked, noticed, watched. (13) lips moved, involuntarily, 
as if framing the Pes she offered. (14) drunken, this expression hints at 
one of the evils of that age, wh. was not uncommon at the feasts. It must 
have been terrible for her to find, when the high priest spoke to her, that it 
was to insult her, and accuse her of an offense against decency itself from 
which her very soul would have recoiled. Well meaning, but weak and 
blundering, Eli never made a more outrageous mistake. — Hap. B. 

A praying mother. — Children who are blessed with parents that pray for 
them should be very thankful, as they are delivered from many evils into 
which others fall. Augustine, who lived many hundred years ago, and was 
avery eminent preacher and writer, had a mother who was eminent for 
piety, and endeavored to instil into his infant mind the doctrines of Divine 
truth, recommending what she taught by a holy life. But he was sinful, and 
was led away by evil companions into great transgressions. His mother con- 
tinued to pray constantly and earnestly for him. She applied to a good 
Christian minister to talk with him, who, after much conversation, assured her 
Those prayers were indeed at 


seriousness and prayer, and he became a very holy and useful man. 
Misinterpretation of spiritual phenomena,—In the days of martyrdom 
those who faced death with joyful courage, being filled with the power of the 
Spirit of God, were sometimes charged by their enemies, or by those who had 
never drunk at the same fountain of Divine comfort, with being in league 
with the devil and with being supported by him. Uncommon spiritual phe- 
nomena, like any uncommon phenomenon in the natural world, are always 
liable to be wrongly interpreted and to be attributed to a wrong source by 
those who are utterly ignorant in such matters. Festus could only account 


for Paul’s enthusiasm concerning Jesus of Nazareth by — “‘ Paul, thou art 
ede thyself, much learning doth make thee mad” (Acts xxvi. 24).— Hom. 
‘om. 


15—18. (15) drunk neither, in such a way as to cause what you have 
noticed. poured out, in passionate entreaties. (16) Belial, 7. e., a worthless 
or wicked woman. grief, R. V., ‘“‘ provocation,” cf. De. xiii. 18. (17) 


1 ‘ of. vs. 6. 
thy petition, whatever it may be. (18) find grace, think of me more 
worthily. 


Not to judge by appearances. — 
Judge not ; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 


What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 


Chap. i. r9—28. 7. SAMUEL. 699: 


A scar, brought from some well-won field, B. ©. cir. 1117. 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. aaa 

The look, the air, that frets thy sight, “How little do 
May be a token, that below they see what is, 

The soul has closed in deadly fight haber Mi 8 
With some infernal fiery foe, pea. hat’ whlen 

Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, seems. ’’—Southey. 


And cast thee shuddering on thy face !— Proctor. 


19—28. (19) worshipped, with a parting act of devotion. (20) wherefore, |the birth 
V., “and.” Samuel, heard of God.« Hearing prayer is the law of Hislof Samuel 

kingdom. Old Testament and New alike bear witness to this. Every verse of 
the Psalms proclaims it. Alike by precept and example our Lord constantly 
enforced it. Every apostle takes up the theme, and urges the duty and the 
privilege. —Exp. B. (21) yearly sacrifice, vs. 3. vow, not prob. a speciallaFr. shama, to 
one. Or he might intend to fulfil that made by Hannah. (22) not up, untiljaear, and Hl, 
she could fulfil her vow as she contemplated, weaned,’ that so he might be od. 
left. for ever, for his whole life. (23) establish his word, 7. e., ‘‘ the Lord 
fulfil his designs,” of wh. the ‘‘birth of Samuel was the promise and the 
prelude.” 

Saving the children. — A few years ago, a steamer was coming from Cali- peel nee. z 
fornia. The cry of ‘ Fire, fire!” suddenly thrilled every heart. Every effortlusually suckled 
was made to stay the flames; but in vain. It soon became evident that the|their children till 
ship must be lost. The only thought now was self-preservation. The burning ie anes ot ieee 
mass was headed for the shore, which was not far off. A passenger was seen|Sometimes till the 
buckling his belt of gold around his waist, ready to plunge into the waves.|age of three. The 
Just then a pleading voice arrested him, ‘ Please, sir, can you swim?” Al Fersions Bu oer $ 
child’s blue eyes were piercing into his deepest soul as he looked down upon|ews® MOntne, and 
her. ‘‘ Yes, child, l canswim.” ‘‘ Well, sir, won’t you please to save me?” ‘‘ Ijzirls two years.” — 
cannot do both,” he thought, ‘‘I must save the child and lose the gold. But|Sp*. Com. 

a moment ago, I was anxious for this whole ship’s company : now I am doubt- 

ing whether I shall exchange a human life for paltry gold.” Unbuckling the 

belt he cast it from him, and said, ‘ Yes, little girl, I will try to save you.” 

Stooping down, he bade her clasp her arms around his neck. ‘‘ Thus child; cs They who Dre 
not so tight as to choke me, There, hang on now, and I will try to make to|7°,muen weak 
the land.” The child bowed herself on his broad shoulders, and clung to her|but neglect to im2 
deliverer. With a heart thrice strengthened, and an arm thrice nerved, he|prove them in 
struck out for the shore. Wave after wave washed over them; but still the Mtr Debi! i : x My 
brave man held out, and the dear child held on, until a mighty mountain billow|their horses high, 
swept the sweet treasure from his embrace, and cast him senseless on the bleak|but never train 
rocks. Kind hands ministered to him. Recovering his consciousness, the ape ate ae 
form of the dear child met his earliest gaze, bending over him with more than|***" ; 
angel ministrations, and blessing him with mute but eloquent benedictions. 


24—28. (24) three bullocks, the Sept. and the Syriac read, ‘‘ one bullock|Samuel is 
of three years old.”” The proportion of flour however better agrees with three/brought to 
bullocks. We may conjecture that one was intended for a burnt-offering, one/Shilo 
for the “sacrifice in performing a vow,” and one for a peace-offering. See 
Num. xv. 8.— Cam. B. bottle, 2, e. a skin-bottle. wine, Nu. xxviii. 14. (25) 
bullock, for burnt-offering. (26) thy soul liveth, form of oath peculiar to liye Be salatery 
this book and Kings. (27) petition, vs. 11. (28) lent, R. V., ‘‘ granted,” thelordained, stated 
word lent spoils the meaning. Hannah really in these two verses uses the|that at one period 
same verb four times, though in different conjugations, and the same sense|°f he life cables 
must be maintained throughout. Her wordsare, ‘‘For this child I prayed,|\°Bul»’ said he 
and Jehovah hath given me my asking which I asked of him; and I also have|* there was one ar- 
given back what was asked to Jehovah; as long as he liveth he is asked for|gument in gl of 
Jehovah.” — Pulp. Com. he worshipped, several ancient authorities read SE eae cal ah tab 
‘‘they worshipped.” He penis th ‘exo One 

The gift and the loan (vs. 27).— The child Samuel —I. Was asked of thejsistent conduct of 
Lord. From the story observe—1. It must be quite lawful to ask from God|™Y father. 
things which He has not expressly promised in His Word; 2. Children are 
gifts of God, and very sweet blessings; 3. Let children learn lessons from|u+pj, equcation 
their names. II. Was lent to the Lord. Remark — 1. That we can give tolforms the com- 
God only what we first receive from Him; 2. We ought to give to God again|mon mind; just 
all we receive from Him; 8. When we ask earthly good, it should be with the mad twig is bent, 


bs hier tree’sine 
view of serving; 4. When God borrows, it is for our advantage. — Edmond. |clined.”—Pope. 
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There is one wish 
Tuling over 

mankind, and it is 
a wish which is 
never in a single 
instance granted ; 
each man wishes 
to be his own mas- 
ter. It is a boy’s 
beatific vision, and 
it remains’ the 
grown-up man’s 
ruling passion to 
the last. 
fact is, life is a 
service —the only 
question is, Whom 
will we serve? — 


EF. W. Faber. 

“God so _ loved 
that he gave.’’ He 
lives to give, We 


are not his children 
if we do not ip our 
little degree throw 
back in feeble imi- 
tation that infinite 
givin g.— Joseph 
Parker. 


Hannah’s 
song of 
praise 


she extols 
the knowl- 
edge of God 


a Comp. songs of 
women in Ex. xv. 
20, 21; Ju. v.;and 
Lu. i. 46-55. 


bd Ps. xvili. 2, 31, 46; 
xix 14; xxviii. 1. 


“To the 
horn ”’ signifies ‘‘ to 
Taise to a position 
of power or dig- 
nity. (Cp: © P's. 
Ixxxix. 17; exlviii. 
14. The figure is 
probably derived 
from horned ani- 
mals, tossing their 
heads in the air, 
and there is no 
allusion to the 
horns worn by wo- 
man in the East at 
the present day. — 
Cam. B. 


exalt 


But the} 


I. SAMUEL, Chap. ii. 1-3. 


Hannah.—Note--I. The vows which she made in sorrow were conscientiously 
performed. This indicates—1. The sincerity; 2. warmth; 3. The self-deny- 
ing character of her devotions. II. The answer which God vouchsafed to her 
prayer was returned to Him as an offering. This act-—1. Expresses the 
liveliest sense of her obligation; 2. Requires the exercise of the strongest faith; 
3. Indicates right views of God’s service. III. The pious aspirations of her 
heart met with the most gratifying response. — T. H. Hughes. 


Samuel : — 

‘‘The boy was vowed 
Unto the temple service. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while, 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 
To bring before her God. 


I give thee to thy God — the God that gave thee 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, he shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 
And thou shalt be his child. 


Therefore, farewell !—I go, my soul may fail me, 
As the stag panteth for the water brooks, 
Yearning: for thy sweet looks. 


But thou, my first-born, droop not, nor bewail me! 
Thou in the Shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
The Rock of Strength. — Farewell!” — Mrs. Hemans. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


1—8. (1) prayed, her words are both a prophecy and a song. mine horn, 
this fig. is first used here; see 2 Sa. xxii. 3. mouth is enlarged, for triumph 
and joy. thy salvation, Hannah gloried in her son chiefiy as the answer 
and gift of God. (2) roek, applied to God’s first De. xxxii. 4, etc., ‘‘ conveys 
ideas of strength, permanence, immutability, and withal of protection and 
shelter.” (8) Talk, efc., as in ch. i. 6,7. arrogancy, undue assumption of 
importance. 

The song of Hannah, — A brief analysis will help to explain the connection 
of thought. ‘‘ JEHOVAH is the sole author of my deliverance. He shall be 
the theme of my song.—There is none to be compared with Him for holiness, 


power, faithfulness; be silent before him, all ye proud boasters! He knows 
your thoughts and weighs your actions, — Observe the vicissitudes of human 
fortune; the haughty are humbled, the humble exalted: this is JEHOVAH’S 
doing : for He is the Almighty Governor of the universes He guides and guards 
His saints, and destroys the wicked. — May He finally discomfort his adver- 
alee judge the world, and establish the kingdom of His Anointed One!” 
— Cam. B. 

Types and emblems of praise. —1. Praise is the rent we owe to God; and 
the larger the farm, the greater should be the rent paid, — G. S. Bowes. 2. 
The word rendered Praise primarily signifies the irradiations of a luminous 
body. The high ambition of a penitent soul is that of becoming a reflector 
from which the glories of the Sun of Righteousness may be more widely dif- 
fused on the world. — Salter. 3. The whole course and series of Divine Proy- 
idence toward the saints is like a music book in every leaf whereof there is a 
song already pricked for them to learn and sing to the praise of their God. — 
Gurnall. 4. By an ingenious contrivance near some of the collieries, the full 
and empty carriages or vessels being connected together, those which have 
been emptied are from to time raised up an ascent by the descending of those 
which are full. In this way let the descent of God’s mercies raise your empty 
ean FOR EENS again from his inexhaustible treasury all that you need. — 

ickersteth. 


Chap. ii. 8—1xr. I, SAMUEL. 
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4—T7. (4) bows, etc.,* Hannah reaches beyond her own circumstances to use 
highly poetic and figure language. (5) full, rich and powerful. hired, etc., 
as vs. 36. and Eze. xii.19. ceased, from hunger. seven,’ not exactly seven, 
but many. (6) to the grave, tig. for the lowest condition of degradation 
and misery.¢ (7) maketh rich, De. viii. 18. 

The fall of Cardinal Wolsey. — Men, even the best of men, thanked God for 
that fall. Not that it gave them pleasure to see a poor wretch who had been 
clothed in pee and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day, reduced 
to so pitiful a plight ; but because they felt it a righteous thing and a whole- 
some thing that so proud and so wicked a career should be terminated by a 
conspicuous manifestation of the displeasure of God. The best instincts of 
men’s nature longed for a check to the monstrous pride and wicked avarice of 
that man ; and when that check was given, and given with such tremendous 
emphasis, there was not an honest man or woman in all England who did not 
utter a hearty ‘‘Praise God!” when they heard the terrible news. — Ezp. 
Bib. The accuracy of Divine judgment. — There is a machine in the Bank of 
England which receives sovereigns, as a mill receives grain, for the purpose 
of determining wholesale whether they are of full weight. As they pass 
through, the machinery, by unerring laws, throws all that are light to one 
side, and all that are of full weight to another. That process is a silent but 
solemn parable for me. Founded as it is, upon the laws of nature, it affords 
the most vivid similitude of the certainty which characterizes the judgment of 
the great day. There are no mistakes or partialities to which the light may 
trust; the only hope lies in being of standard weight before they go in. — 
Arnot. 


8—11. (8) Comp. Ps. cxiii. 7,8. pillars, etc.¢ fig. taken fr. a palace or temple. 
Foundations. The word rendered pillars is rare, being found only here and in 
ch. xiv.4. In both places the ancient versions are uncertain, as to its significa- 
tion, but in the latter it can only mean a crag, or mass of rock. If then, the 
rock masses of the earth are Jehovah’s, and he can lift up and poise upon them 
the inhabited world, how much more easily can he raise up a man! — Pulp.Com. 
(9) silent, 7. e. perish. by strength, of self-reliance, and self-effort, as 
opposed to trust in God.¢ (10) thunder, ch. vii. 10. his king, prophetic of 
time when there would bea king, or refer. to Messiah. exalt the horn, as 
vs. 1. (11) minister, in way indic. in vs. 18, sharing in the usual services of 
the Levites, who waited on the priests. before, under his general super- 
vision, not as a personal servant. 

Strength by the way (vs. 9).—The way is—I. Rugged: no smooth, level 
highway, but rough and hilly. II. Intricate: it winds and turns in directions 
apparently the opposite of that which leads to the heavenly city. III. Dark: 
were it not for the pillar-cloud the travelers would despair. IV. Dangerous: 
a land of deserts and of enemies. V. Lonely: the crowds of earth walk in 
other paths. VI. Sad: through much tribulation they are to enter the king- 
dom. — Cameron. The saints’ keeper (vs. 9). —1. The Christian as a traveler: 
three dangers. 1. Wandering; 2. Stumbling; 3° Failing through weakness. 
Il. What God will do for His saints: ‘‘ keep,” etc. 1. Guidance; 2. Preser- 
vation from sin; 8. Protection. How He will do this. By—1. Constant 
watchfulness; 2. Infusion of grace and strength ; 3. Sometimes removing the 
hindrances; 4. Strengthening principles of grace. ITV. Why He will do so. 
Because —1. He has set His love upon them; 2. Their holiness is of great 
value in His sight; 3. They are very costly objects of affection ; 4. He has 
solemnly engaged to do so. 

Honoring the worthy poor. — When it was his purpose to present His church 
with an unrivalled picture of the Christian pilgrimage, its dangers and trials, 
its joys, its sorrows, and its triumphs, the artist appointed to the task was 
John Bunyan, the tinker of Elstow. When the object was to provide a man 
that would open the great continent of Africa to civilization and Christianity, 
and who needed, in order to do this, to face dangers and trials before which 
all ordinary men had shrunk, he found his agent in a poor spinner-boy, who 
was working twelve hours a day in a cotton mill on the banks of the Clyde. 
‘* Poor and pious parents,” wrote David Livingstone on the tombstone of his 
parents at Hamilton, when he wished to record the grounds of his thankful- 
ness for the position in life which they held. ‘‘I would not exchange my 
peasant father for any king,” said Thomas Carlyle, when he thought of the 


B.C: cir, 1111. 


she notes 
the changes 
in human 
life 


a Comp. Ps. 
xXxxvii 24; cxlv. 
14; Mi. vii. 8. 

b. Ru: “iv. 157 Ps. 
cexiii. 9; Je. xv. 9 


c De. xxxii. 39. 


In Jehovah's hand 
are the issues of 
life and death, 
prosperity and ad- 
versity. All history 
illustrates this 
truth. Hezekiah 
is recalled from 
the gates of the 
grave; Job is tried 
by affliction; Da- 
vid is taken from 
the sheepfolds to 
be king; Nebuch- 
adnezzar sinks to 
the level of a beast. 


Samuel left 
in the care 
of Eli 


d‘* The willof God 
is the base or col- 
umn on wh. the 
earth rests.’? — 
Wordsworth. 


e Zec. iv. 6; 2 Co. 
xii. 9. 


The reason why 
answers to prayer 
are not oftener 
immediate is be- 
cause our faith 
does not call for 
an immediate an- 
swer. ‘True faith 
is not surprised at 
instant answers, 
nor dismayed if 
they be delayed. 
Dan. ix. 20-283; x. 
12 Wa) exly, 18: 
19; <Acts iv. 31; 
Luke xviii. 1-7; 
xxi. 86; Eph. vi. 18. 
“All of us, who 
are worth any- 
thing, spend our 
manhood in un- 
learning the follies 
or expiating the 
mistakes, of our 
youth.”— Shelley. 


“ A drunkard isnot 


gems of Christian worth that had shone out all the brighter amid the hard 
conditions of his father’s life. — Hap. Bib. 


rofitable for any 
ind of good ser- 
vice.’"—Plato. 
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I. SAMUEL, Chap. ii. 12—26. 


B. GC. cir. 1111. 


the godless 
sons of Eli 


a Comp. Le. vii. 
31-35; De. xviii. 3. 


Plato, seeing a 
child do mischlef 

went and corrected 
the father for it; 
and arecent writer 
truly remarks: 
Childhood is like 
the mirror, catch- 
ing and reflecting 
images all around 
it. Evil or idle 
words uttered by 
Parents may oper- 
ate upon a young 
heart like a care- 
less spray of water 
thrown upon 
polished steel, 
staining it with 
rust which no 
after scouring can 
efface. 


Samuel 
ministers to 
the Lord 


b Ex. xxviil. 4-35; 
Ju. viii. 27; xvii. 5; 


xviii. 14-20. 
e “Worn under 
the ephod, and 


appears to have 
reached the feet. 
It had a hole for 
the head, and slits 
in the sides for the 


arms to come 
through, but no 
sleeves. The meil 


was also worn by 
mings princes and 
nobles.” — ee 
Com. Comp. Le. 
viii. 7. 

Hooker used to 
say, “If I had no 
other reason and 
motive for being 
religious, I should 
earnestly strive to 
be so for the sake 
of my aged mother, 
that I might 
requite her care 
of me, and cause 
the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.”’ 


Samuel 
rows in 
avor with 
God and 

man 


d“* Women dedi- 
ca.ed to service of 
the sanctuary.”— 
Wordsworth ‘' An 
institution of holy 
women of a strict- 
ly ascetic order.’’ 
--Jamieson, 

e Lu. il. 52. 


(14) all, not confining themselves to the part appointed for the priest. 


12—17. (12) sons of Belial, cf. i. 16. (18) seething, boiling. fleshhook, 
to take the portion belonging to the offerer, as well as that due to the ean 
burnt the fat, Le. vii. 23-25, 81, the fat was burnt by the priest, not by the 
offerer. (16) presently, immediately, at least on same day. The priests 
acted violently, refusing to make any conditions. (17) young men, 7. e. 
Hophni and Phinehas. men abhorred, it being connected with such 
violence, and dishonored by such attendants, 

The headship of the church. — Nothing is more dishonoring to Jesus Christ. 
than a church that is apostate, and worldly and unconsecrated. A man died 
some years ago, a very eminent literary man, who had a magnificent head, 
lofty-browed and intellectual, but by a sad misfortune, he had that head 
upon a crippled body. He was a dwarf, a hunch-back, and you could not 
look upon him without pity. ‘‘ What asplendid head !” you would say, ‘‘ but 
alas, that it rests upon such an unsightly form!” Shall Jesus Christ be so 
dishonored that he shall have a body unsanctified and mis-shapen, concerning 
which the angels might exclaim, ‘‘ Alas, what a noble head, but what an 
ignoble body !”— A. J. Gordon. The way to honor (see vs. 30).— God is the 
fountain of all honor. It is the height of honor to be honored by God; all 
those —and only those— who honor God, God will honor. And God is not 
only graciously forward, but under engagements to honor them that honor 
him. He says, ‘‘I will.” If God be the fountain of all honor, and if the 
height of honor be to be honored by God, and if all those—and only those— 
who honor God, God will honor, then it must needs follow of itself that it is 
the shortest way to true honor to honor God. — D. Evance. (1659). 


18—21. (18) ministered, prob. doing such things as light the lamps, clean 
the furniture, play the cymbals, and especially wait on the aged Eli. linen 
ephod, usual dress of priests. (19) little coat, Heb. meil,¢ Ex. xxviii. 31. 
yearly sacrifice, as ch. i. 3, 7, 21. (20) lent, ch. i. 27, 28; R. V., margin, 
‘for the petition wh. was asked for the Lord.” (21) grew, comp. Lu. ii. 40, 52. 

The child-priest (vs. 18).—I. Samuel grew before the Lord. In—1. The 
Lord’s sight ; 2. The Lord’s smile; 8. The Lord’sstrength. II. Samuel minis- 
tered before the Lord. It was not mere outward service he gave. His young 
heart was right with God. III. Samuel grew in favor with God and men. 
God loved this child ; and showed his love in many ways. Good men, also, 
loved Samuel. Conclusion :—For all children let. me wish three things. 
I am anxious that you should—(1) Grow; (2) Work; (8) Be loved. —T. 
Edmond. 

A child’s attendance at church. —The Rev. John Brown was born in 1722, 
in the county of Perth, in Scotland. Ina narrative of his experience, he 
remarks, ‘‘I reflect on it as a great mercy, that I was born in a family which 
took care of my Christian instruction, and in which I had the privilege of 
God’s worship morning and evening. About the eighth year of my age, I 
happened in a crowd, to push into the church at Abernethy, on a Sacrament 
Sabbath. Before I was excluded, I heard a minister speak much in commen- 
dation of Christ; this, in a sweet and delightful manner, captivated my young 
affections, and has since made me think that children should never be kept 
out of church on such occasions.” — Whitecross. 


22—26. (22) heard, “used to hear constantly and habitually.” assembled, 
R. V., “did service”? See Ex. xxxviii. 8. (28) Too mild a way of treating 
such scandalous sin. (25) if a man, etc. if a man sin against a man, then Elo- 


him shall judge him: but if aman sin against Jehovah, whoshall intercede 
for him? For man’s offenses against his fellow-man, there is a third superior 
party to arbitrate and rectify the wrongs, namely God, or God’s representative, 
the duly appointed judge: but for man’s offenses against Jehovah, there is no 
third superior party to intercede as a mediator.— Camb. B. (26) Words 
applied by Luke to Christ. Samuel is contrasted with young priests. 

The sons of Eli (vs. 25).— See how the text bears on—JI. The extent of 
God’s mercy. Here were two men notorious in wickedness. And if these had 
only hearkened to their father’s reproofs they would have been saved. How 
great then must God’s mercy be. II. The vindication of God’s justice. These 
men were entreaty-proof. Even the kindest, gentlest, almost too deferential 
of remonstrances, they despised. They both defied God’s justice and 
contemned His mercy. — Homilist. 


: 
| 
: 


Chap. ii. 27—86. I. SAMUEL. 

Samuel's ministry. —Samuel did not merely worship and enjoy spiritual 
training ; he ministered before the Lord, and did what he could to make him- 
self useful. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Matthew Henry, ‘‘he attended immediately on 
Eli’s person — was ready to him to fetch and bring as he had occasion ; and 
that is called ministering to the Lord. He could light a candle, or hold a 
dish, or run on an errand, or shut a door; and because he did this with a pious 
disposition of mind, it is called ministering to the Lord, and great notice is 
taken of it.” We have not now a tabernacle such as there was in Shiloh, nor 
have we such services as Samuel was called upon to render ; but in the church 
of God there is sphere wide enough for the most active energy, diversified 
enough for many workers, and simple enough for the youngest to undertake. 
Common obedience and everyday life, too, receive a consecration from the 
godly motive. Children, by their infant prayers, have ere now awakened a 
parent’s long silent heart. An infant’s hymn has awakened the hardened, 
and the example of a believing boy has occasioned an older mind to inquire, 
«“ What must I do to be saved ?” — Steel. 

27—30. (27) man of God, Ju. xiii. 6, 8; ii. 1, a prophet. thy father, 7. e. 
Aaron. in. . house? in bondage to. (28) all the offerings, etc., a bounti- 
ful provision, the overreaching of wh. plainly showed the covetousness of Eli’s 
sons. (29) kiek ye, fig. taken fr. the overfed beast, wh. becomes unmanage- 
able, and refuses to draw, seeking to throw off the yoke. (80) for ever,’ 
God designs His priesthood to run in Aaron’s family permanently. Ex. xix. 
9. be it far fr. me, God’s promises are always conditional upon man’s 
faithful co-operation. ‘‘The faithlessness of Eli’s sons had broken the cove- 
nant.” 

The way to the highest honor.—I. What it is to honor God. We honor 
God when—1. Thoughts of Him are sweet to us; 2. His honor is precious in 
our eyes, and His glory the continual object of desire; 3. We think ourselves 
honored by His service; 4. We engage ourselves to the utmost for Him, and 
yet acknowledge our unprofitableness ; 5. We ascribe our successes to Him ; 
6. We seek only the honor that comes from Him as our reward. II. How 
God honors them that honor Him. He—1. Gives them honorable employ- 
ment; 2. Keeps them unblemished in adversity and prosperity; 3. Gives 
them high esteem in the hearts of the faithful; 4. Honors them when others 
dishonor them; 5. Gives them a sweetand precious name after death; 6. 
honors them in their posterity. — W. Strong. 

The pious divinely honored. — He whose heart cleaves to God will show it 
in his daily conduct. He will honor the Lord with his substance, and with 
the first-fruits of all his increase. He will worship God with his family, and 
teach his children ‘‘ the fear of the Lord.” In his place or station he will 
make it his aim, and hold it his chief end, toglorify God, And without any 
vaunting or ostentation, he will show his colors —avow his faith and hope 
openly. The boy king, Edward VI., showed his colors when he sat— alas! 
for how short a time — on the English throne. So did Sir Matthew Hale on 
the bench, and Robert Boyle in the royal society, and William Wilberforce in 
the highest circles of political life. So did Dr. Arnold among the boys at 
Rugby, and Dr. Arbercrombie and Sir James Simpson among their patients 
in Edinburgh: Samuel Budgett in his counting-house at Bristol, and 
General Havelock among his troops in India. These men were not in what 
are called religious offices; but, in such offices or positions as Providence 
assigned to them, they bore themselves as religious, God-fearing men. And 
others there are in places and callings more obscure who are quite as worthy 
of esteem ; those who, in houses of business among scoffing companions, in 
servants’ halls, in work-shops, in barrack-rooms, in ships’ forecastles, meekly 
but firmly honor the Lord, and ennoble a lowly calling by fidelity to con- 
science and to God. — Pulp. Com. 


31—36. (81) thine arm, fig. for strength. an old man, a great punish- 
ment, as length of days was regarded as a great sign of honor. (82) see an 
enemy, R. V., ‘‘ behold the affliction of my habitation.” This seems to refer 
to the neglect which the tabernacle suffered owing to the loss of the ark, even 
while the nation was prospering under Samuel and Saul. Such neglect would 
be a punishment on the house of Eli, because the high-priest for the time 
would lose his position and influence. — Cam. B. (34)a sign, anda beginning 
of the fulfilment, ch. iv. 11. (35) faithful priest,? Samuel is meant, not in 
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B, C. cir. 1111. 


‘Tt is the order of 
God to govern the 
world. with two 
hands, which are 
‘getiee and mercy. 
f you take away 
one of them, you 
maim Him. It is 
the condition of 
human and Divine 
things, where con- 
traries are ever 
counterbalanced 
by contraries.*’ — 


Caussen. 


Eli reproved 
by a man 
of God 


aDe. xxxii. 15. 
Sept. renders this 
passage: — ‘‘Why 
have ye looked 
upon my offering 
with a shameless 
eye?” 


b The for ever is 
limited by the con- 
tinuance of the 
anointed kings of 
Israel. 


‘* As the lips burn- 
ing with thirst 
drink of the fresh, 
pure water flowing 
from the rock, so 
should the soul 
thirst after, and 
drink of the flow- 
ing crystal streams, 
which _ proceed 
from the Infinite 


Fountain of Life.” 
John Bate. 


“The best way to 
win renown is not 
to work for it, not 
to think of it, but 
to work for some- 
thing higher; to 
work for God and 
work for man, for- 
getting self, and, 
by and by. it will 
be found that both 
God and man are 
helping us.’’— R. 
D. Hitchcock. 


doom of house 
of Eli foretold 


c Ex. vi. 6; Zec. 
xi. 17; Lu. 1. 61. 


d1Ki. il. 2%. 
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B.C. cir. 1111. |his personal relations, but as the representative of the whole prophetic order. 
mine anointed, refer. to the Kings of Is. or to Messiah. (36) crouch to him, 
Zadok- and his descendants in office. : ) 

The decadence of the priestly office. — It is here clearly implied —I. That the 
Alexander Seve-|ftice of priest should not be sought for the sake of material emolument. II. 
rus, the Roman|That those whe seek it for ‘“‘a piece of silver and a morsel of bread” must 
emperor, would|have a low view of the nature and dignity of the oftice. III. That this low 
oes paace st |View of the office will be associated with great servility : ‘‘ crouch.” 
power to be sold,|. 4 faithful pastor. — Some years ago, the Rev. Dr. Henry Peckwell stepped 
remarking that he|into a dissecting room and touched one of the dead bodies, forgetting that he 
who boueht would\had just before accidentally cut his finger. He became diseased, and the 
Mei te Sia ae doctors who were called in pronounced the accident fatal. At that time wor- 
ims of this mon-\ship was held at the tabernacle, Moorfields, on a Friday evening. Conscious 
arch that __thelof his approaching death, the good man ascended the pulpit, and preached 
are ae the em-in so powerful a strain as to make many of his audience weep. At the con- 
supported by vir-|clusion, he told his hearers that it was his farewell sermon — ‘‘not like the 
tue, and not bylordinary farewell sermons of the world, but more impressive, from the cir- 
pe Re eee et ar cumstances, than any preached before. My hearers shall long bear it in mind, 
or power. when this frail earth is moldering in its kindred dust!” The congregation 

could not conjecture his meaning, but on the following Sabbath an unknown 
preacher ascended the pulpit, and informed them that their pious minister 
had breathed his last on the preceding evening. 


B. O. cir. 1105. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
the call of 1--4. (1) child, Josephus says, then twelve years old. He served God 
Samuel through attending on Eli. precious, special communications fr. God were 


== infrequent. no open vision,* God had withdrawn Himself back fr. sight bec. 
the first call [of national and priestly sins. There are in Hebrew two words for vision: the 
one used here refers to such sights as are revealed to the tranced eye of the 
seer when in a state of ecstasy, while the other is a vision seen by the natural 
a‘Prophetic visionjeye. — Pulp. Com. (2) wax dim, not with sleep, but with old age.’ Sc Eli 
ten Ss My oe Pe needed an attendant like Sam. near him. (8) lamp, ‘‘ the seven-branched 
tracted on account|candlek., fed with oil every evening;’* designating the exact time. The 
of sin.” — Words-(morning would be near before the lamp went out. temple, word used in 
worth. this book for the tabernacle, ch. i. 9. (4) Here am I, usual response to a call. 
The child Samuel. —Samuel was—I. The child of much prayer. She who 
prayed for him fo be, did not fail to pray for him to be holy. II. A conse- 
My phere was n Slcrated child. Given, not only to God, but also to the temple service. TI. A 
Fated or pub,|converted child: “the Lord was with him.” IV. A tempted child. He had 
ished.” — Spk .|contact with Eli’s sons. V. An honored child. Honored by a vision from 
Com. God. — R. A. Griffin. 
Religious training fits for work. — The sailor’s child is first taught to handle 
an oar in the sheltered cove before his father’s cottage, in sight of home and 
“None that were|within reach of his mother’s eye. But this easy exercise is to fit him in after 
poly. Sanh ae years to move out into the wide ocean and face the perils of the storm, and 
Mat. Henry. —_—‘|with a skilful hand pilot his vessel safely over a dangerous sea. The home- 
life of every well-trained child is a calm and peaceful bay, in which, encircled 
by loving laws and gentle words, he is being fitted to fight the difficulties and 
b Ge. xxvii. 1. temptations of life outside the charmed circle. In due time he moves out into 
the vast sea of life, and finds himself in a world altogether different from his 
childhood’s home; but the holy influences that were around him there have 
ce Ex. xxvii. 20,/fitted him for taking his place and doing his work in the world, so as to 
xxx. 8; Le. xxiv. 2./olorify God and bless himself and others. — Hom. Com. 


the second 5—7. (5) ran, mark Samuel’s alacrity to obey the aged Eli. (6) thou 
call didst, no idea of the prophetic office seems yet to have dawned on:Sam. (7) 
know the Lord, by special and personal revelations. Expression does not 
God's Word is like|deny that he had relig. instruction, or personal piety. 
ool ee rope Personal knowledge of God (vs. 7), -—I. There may be great religious privi- 
very. benutiful eges and much religious instruction without a personal knowledge of God. 
You never know|II. Those who are the subjects of those privileges, etc., are favorably placed 
ein ee: ex-/for securing this personal knowledge of God. III. In order to personal knowl.- 
crete, ‘The Bible,|eage the Divine call must be yielded to. IV. Of this call, to know and serve 
like nature, has|God, we are all the subjects. 


Chap. iii, 8—r4. I. SAMUEL, 
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How obedience saved. — On one of the railroads of Prussia a pointsman was 
just taking his place in order to turn a coming train, then in sight, on toa 
different track, to prevent a collision with a train approaching by a loop line 
in a contrary direction, when he suddenly discerned his little son playin, 
directly in front of the rapidly advancing engine. What could he do? He 
might spring to his child and rescue him, but he could not do this and turn the 
points in time, and for want of that, hundreds of lives might be lost. Although 
in sore trouble, he could not neglect his greater duty ; but crying to his son, 
**Lie down!” he went to his post. The child, accustomed to obey, did as 
commanded, and the heavy train thundered over him. Little did the passen- 
gers dream, as they found themselves quietly resting on the siding, wuat terri- 
ble anguish their approach had carried to one noble heart. The father rushed 
forward to where his boy lay, fearful lest he should find only a mangled 
corpse, but to his joy he found the child alive and unharmed. His prompt 
obedience had saved him. Value of promptitude. — Energy usually displays 
itself in promptitude and decision. When Ledyard, the traveler, was asked 
by the African Association when he would be ready to set out for Africa,. he 
promptly answered, ‘‘Tomorrow morning.” Blucher’s promptitude obtained 
for him the cognomen of ‘‘ Marshal Forwards” throughout the Prussian army. 
When John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, was asked when he would be 
ready to join his ship, he replied, ‘‘ Directly.” And when Sir Colin Campbell, 
appointed to the command of the Indian army, was asked when he could set 
out, his answer was ‘‘ To-morrow,” an earnest of his subsequent success. For 
it is rapid decision, and a similar promptitude in action, that so often wins 
battles. ‘‘Every moment lost,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ gives on opportunity for 
misfortune.” — Smiles. 


8—10. (8) perceived, etc., at first he thought the boy was dreaming. (9) 
Obs. how wisely Eli left the whole matter to God, and attempted no expla- 
nations of what he thought the voice was. (10) and stood, this appears to 
indicate some bodily presence as well asa voice.* as . . times, 7. e. as before. 

Divine calls (vs. 10), — Consider the ways in which Divine calls come to us. 
I. Perhaps it may be the loss of some dear friend through which the call comes. 
II. Something occurs to force us to take a part for God or against Him. III. 
We get acquainted with some one whom God employs to bring before us truths 
which were closed on us before. IV. We may be in the practice of reading 
the Scripture carefully, and trying to serve God; and its sense may, as if sud- 
denly, break upon us in a way it never did before. V. It may happen that 
we find ourselves, how or why we cannot tell, much more able to obey God in 
certain respects than before. — J. H. Newman. 

The listening soul. — The self-resigning soul is still and silent before the 
Lord: lust and corrupt interests, which make a continual noise and clamor in 
the unregenerate and unresigned by their importunate solicitations, and fill 
them with din and tumult, are here quieted and silenced; and therefore such 
a soul is better prepared to hear God coming to it in the ‘still small voice” 
(1 Kings xix. 12), as once He did to Elias. Those soft and gentle whispers of 
the Spirit, those inward manifestations of Himself, are best discerned and 
attended to in this solemn silence. When the wind is high, and beats upon 
the windows and doors of the house, it is hard to hear what is said within. 
All tumultuous and boisterous passions must be calmed, and the soul be in a 
state of due stillness and tranquillity, to hear what God speaks to it. — 
Worthington. 


11—14. (11) tingle,’ as if smitten with asharp blow. The appalling catas- 
trophe thus predicted was the impending defeat of Israel by the Philistines, 
the death of Eli’s sons and Eli himself, the capture of the ark, and the deso- 
lation of the national sanctuary.— Cam. B. (12) will perform, see ch. ii. 
27-36. when I begin, etc., proverbial way of saying, I willdo it thoroughly.¢ 
(18) made themselves vile, R. V., ‘did bring a curse upon themselves.” 
restrained, it was inexcusablein Eli to allow them toremain. If he had 
had a right sense of his office he would never for one moment have allowed 
the interest of his family to outweigh the claims of God.— Exp. B. (14) 
sacrifice nor offering, bloody nor unbloody sacrifices. 

A strange coincident (vs. 18; also ch. viii 1, 3).—Samuel declared to Eli 


B. C. cir. 1105, 
something for 
eve class of 
mind. Look at 
the Bible in anew 
light, and straight- 
way you see some 
new charms. 


“T will hazard the 
assertion, that no 
man ever did or 
ever will become 
truly eloquent, 
without being a 
constant reader of 
the Bible, and an 
admirer of the 
purity and sublim- 
ity of its lan- 
guage.” -—- Fisher 
Ames. 


the third 
call 


a‘*The glory of 
the Lord was re- 
vealed unto him.” 
— Targum. 
‘“Opportunity is 
like a favoring 
breeze springing 
up around a sail- 
ing vessel. If the 
sails be all set, the 
ship is wafted 
onward to its 
port; if the sailors 
are asleep or 
ashore, the breeze 
may die again, and 
when they would 
go on they cannot: 
their vessel stands 
as idle asa painted 
ship upon a painted 
ocean.”’—U. Mag. 
Jean Paul says: 
“The smallest are 
nearest God, as 
the smallest plan- 
ets are nearest the 
sun.” 


God’s 
message 
to Samuel 


b2 Ki. xxi. 12; 
Jer. xix. 3. 


eI will go through 
with the perform- 


God’s judgments against him and his sons. Samuel in his old age had the 
bitter grief of seeing his own sons turn aside from the right way. See these 


45 


ance from first to 
last. 
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I. SAMUEL, Chap. iii. 15—18. 


B. C. cir. 1105. 


‘Parents cannot do 

‘God’s work, and 
God will not do 
theirs; but if they 
use the means, 
God will not with- 
hold his blessing.” 
— A. Clarke. 


And if, in love and 
wisdom, He 

Should take the 
things most‘dear 
to me, 

Yet I, resigned 
unto His will, 

Would praise His 
name _ rejoicing 
still.—J. ¥h Tor- 
rey. 


’Tis a mercy to 
have that taken 
from us which 
takes us from God. 
— Venning. 


Samuel tells 
the Lord’s 
words to Eli 


a Ex. xxvi. 36; 
xxxvi. 37. 


“But peace! I 
must not quarrel 
with the will of 
highest 
tion which herein 
haply had _ ends 


dispensa-|* 


two families and learn— I. That children are often a source of bitterest dis- 
tress to the best and holiest parents. II. That parents are not punished by 
God for their children’s sins, unless they have neglected their duty towards 
them. III. That whatever the conduct of the parents, if the children sin they 
must suffer the penalty themselves. IV. That men may be placed amidst the 
most desirable influences, may have the brightest examples, may be sur- 
rounded by the most likely circumstances, and after all be far from the king- 
dom of heaven. — R. A. Griffin. 

Evidence of parental neglect.— A gentleman once observed an Indian 
standing at a window, looking intoa field where several children were at 
play. The gentleman asked the interpreter what was the conversation. He 
answered, ‘‘The Indian was lamenting the sad estate of these orphan 
children.” The interpreter inquired of him why he thought them orphans? 
The Indian with great earnestness replied, ‘‘Is not this the day on which you 
told me the white people worship the Great Spirit? If so, surely these 
children, if they had parents, or any person to take care of them, would not 
be suffered to be out there playing and making such anoise. No! no! they 
have lost their fathers and mothers, and have no one to take care of them!” — 
Whitecross. The doom of Eli's house. —It was night in the sanctuary. The 
high priest slept in one of the adjacent chambers, and the attendant minis- 
ters in anothers. In the centre, on the left of the entrance, stood the seven- 
branched candlestick, now mentioned for the last time, superseded in the 
reign of Solomon by the ten separate candlesticks, but revived after the cap- 
tivity by the copy of the one candlestick with seven branches, as it is still seen 
on the arch of Titus. It was the only light of the tabernacle during the night, 
was solemnly lighted every evening as in the devotions of the Eastern world, 
both Mussulman and Christian, and extinguished just before morning, when 
the doors were opened. In the deep silence of that early morning, before the 
sun had risen, when the sacred light was still burning, came through the 
mouth of the innocent child the doom of the house of Ithamar. —- Stanley. 


15—18. (15) opened the doors, evidently one of Sam.’s ministries. The 
door was prob. the hanging curtain covering the entrance.* vision, it is 
something more than a voice; there was an objective presence; it is called, 
not hazon, a sight seen when it a state of ecstasy, but mareh, something seen 
when wide awake, and in the full, calm possessionof every faculty. — Pulp. 
Com. (16) Eli called, no doubt observing how the boy seemed to shrink from 
him. What .. thee? in the Heb. the word “Lord” is wanting. Eli would 
hear the message first before he ascribed it to Jehovah. (17) God do so 
to thee, Ru. i.17. (18) every whit, the whole communication. It is the 
Lord, Eli convinced of the Divine authorship, submits without a murmur 
to the fearful judgment. Eli was memorable for the passive virtues. He 
could bear much, though he could dare little. He could submit, but he could 
not fight. We find him here meekly recognizing the Divine will. — Exp. B. let 
. good, comp. Job. i. 21, ii. 10. 

E's submission to the Divine rebukes, (vs. 18). —Consider—I. The fidel- 
ity of Samuel. II. The resignation of Eli. Learn—(1) The importance of 


abuve my reach to 
know.” — Milton. 


“The question is, 
not whether God 
is on our side, but 
whether we are on 
the side of God, for 
He is always in the 
right.” And, we 
may add, alwavs 
on the winning 
side as well. 


It is one thing to 
be childlike and 
and another to be 
childish. 


exerting our influence for God; 2. The comfort of being interested in the 
Gospel of Christ. — Simeon. 

Eli's behavior to Samuel. — We are touched by this behavior of Eli. First 
we are touched by his bearing toward Samuel. He knows that God has con- 
ferred an honor on Samuel which He has not bestowed on him, but young 
though Samuel is he feels no jealousy, he betrays no sign of wounded pride. 
It is not easy for God’s servants to bear being passed over in favor of others, in 
favor of younger men. A feeling of mortification is apt to steal on them, 
accompanied with some bitterness toward the object of God’s preference. 
This venerable old man shows nothing of that feeling. He is not too proud 
to ask Samuel for a full account of God’s message. He will not have him 
leave anything out of regard to his feelings. He must know the whole, 
however painful it may be. He has learned to reverence God's truth, and he 
cannot bear the idea of not knowing all. And Samuel, who did not wish to 
tell him anything, is now constrained to tell him the whole. ‘ He told him 
every whit, and hid nothing from him.” He did not shun to declare to him 
the whole counsel of God. Admirable example for all God's servants! How 
averse some men are to hear the truth! And how prone are we to try to 
soften what is disagreeable in our message to sinners— to take off the sharp 
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edge and sheathe it in generalities and possibilities. 
— Exp. Bib. 


It is no real kindness. 


B. c. cir. 1105. 


19—21. (19) his words, prophetic words. (20) Dan. . to Beersheba, Ju. xx.|/Samuel 


1. (21) appeared again, drawing near again; now there was a faithful one 
through whom he might speak. He continued to reveal Himself to Samuel 
by the Word of the Lord. The state described in vs. 7, was henceforth 
reversed. Samuel now knew the Lord, and the Word of the Lord was 
revealed unto him. — Spk. Com. word, etc., ‘‘by prophetic inspiration. 

Early piety (vs. 19).—I. The way by which you may endeavor to win the 
hearts of your children to God. 1. The first lesson to be taught the child is — 
to obey ; 2. Establish and maintain a constant intercourse between your little 
one’s heart and God; 3. Teach your child its dependence on its Creator for 
life and all enjoyment; 4. Teach it that God is holy, and, consequently, dis- 
pleased with sin. II. Some dangers which lie in the path. 1. Do not neglect 
to cultivate amiable and honorable feelings in your child; 2. Be not too 
eager for your children to say that they hope they have commenced a life of 
piety ; 3. Be not too ready to believe that their hearts are changed; 4. When 
you have once cherished hope of their piety be very slow to abandon it; 5. 
Take care lest the influence of your example, or of some of your measures of 
government, should encourage evil principles in their hearts; 6. Above all 
things, be honest and sincere in your efforts to promote their piety. III. 
Motives to fidelity in the discharge of these duties. 1. God has placed in your 
hands an influence over your children which is almost boundless; 2. The 
influence which you now exert upon them will react, after many years, with 
prodigious power upon yourselves; 3. Remember that you will soon be sepa- 
rated from them.— J. Abbott. 

Revealed (vs. 21).— This is perhaps with one exception, the earliest use of 
the word which has since become the name for all Divine communication. 
On one or two occasions the idea is conveyed in a more precise form, ‘‘ The 
Lord uncovered the ear” (chap. ix. 15), a touching and significant figure, 
taken from the manner in which the possessor of a secret moves back the long 
hair of his friend, and whispers into the ear thus laid bare the word that no 
one else may hear. The term ‘‘revelation,” thence appropriated in the theo- 
logical language both of the East and West, when thus seen in its primitive 
form, well expresses the truly philosophical and universal idea which ought 
to be conveyed by it.— Stanley. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—4. (1) And... Israel, because Sam. spake by the word of Jehovah, all 
Israel recognized the prophetic quality. Narrative of this ch. gives the fulfil- 
ment of Sam.’s first prophecy, ch. iii.11-14. Philistines, whoappear just now 
to have made anew incursion. The history is silent about the Philistines from 
the days of Samson. The last we have heard of them was the fearful tragedy 
at the death of that great Judge of Israel, when the house fell upon the lords 
and the people, and such a prodigious slaughter of their great men took place. 
From that calamity they seem now to have revived.— Kixp. B. Eben-ezer, 
this name subseq. given to the place. Aphek,? as Jos, xv. 53, not as 1 Sa. 
xxix. 1. (2) in array, fit posture to fight. (3) people, 7. e. the army wh. 
had returned discomfited to the camp. There was no organized standing 
army. elders, a council was held, but neither Eli, nor Sam., were consulted. 
fetch the ark, either as compelling God’s help, not praying for it; or 
thinking power lay in the symbol. (4) dwelleth,? allusion to Shekinah 
appearing over mercy-seat. The idea is not that of Jehovah’s habitation, but 
of his seat in state as Israel’s King. In bringing the ark they brought to the 
camp the throne of Jehovah, as the theocratic Ruler.— Pulp. Com. _ 

The ark and the judge. — The practical thoughts suggested by this passage 
may be associated with two principal objects. I. The ark of the covenant. 
1. The ark at Shiloh: (a) Its godless guardians, holding office for the sake of 

wer and emolument; (b) Not led by their sacred duties to cultivate holiness 
of heart and life; (c) Considering, when commanded to convey the ark to the 
camp, the will of man rather than of God; 2. The ark in the camp—(a) 


recognized 
as a prophet 


‘“FEver and anon 
amidst the crimes 
and terrors of the 
narrative of that 
troubled time,.. 
.. the scene of 
the Sacred Story 
reveals to us, in 
successive 
glimpses, the one 
peaceful, consol- 
ing, hopeful im- 
age, and we hear 
the same gentle 
undersong of 
childlike, devoted, 
continuous good- 
ness.”’ — Stanley. 


“The childhood 
shows the man, as 
morning shows the 
day .”’— Milton. 


When a friend ob- 
served to him that 
we must run er 
er and deeper in 
grace’s debt, he re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, yes; 
and God is a goo 
creditor ; He never 
seeks back the 
principal sum, and 
indeed, puts up 
with a poor annual 
rent.”” — Life of 
Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington. 


B. O. cir. 1095. 


Israel ere 
defeated 
by Philistia 


a1 Sa. vii. 12. 


b‘* Situate toward 

the western fron- 

tier of Judah, not 

very far from 

Mizpeh, of Ben- 

jamin.”’—Spk. 
om. 


e¢ Comp, Nu. x. 35; 
Jos. fii. 11-18. 


d Ex. xxv. 22. 


“ Such an applica- 
tion of the ark was 
not without ex- 
ample before or 
after; but it is 
evidently described 
as against the 
higher spirit of 
the religion which 
it was intended to 


Regarded by the Israelites with vain confidence: they thought more of 
the form than of the spirit of religion ; (6) Regarded by the Philistines with 


sup por t.”—Stan- 
ley. 


“Fear is the last 
of ills; intime we 
hate that which 
we often fear.” 
Shakespeare. 
All persons 
not discreet 
enough to know 
how to take things 
by the right han- 
e. — Cervantes. 


are 


the ark 
brought into 
the camp 

of Israel 


a Word used by 
Phil. is Hlohim, 
the general name 
for God, not Jeho- 
vah, the covenant 
name. 


b Ex. xv. 14. 


c Lat., quietare, to 
dismiss, fr. quietus 
uiet, so to meet 
the claims upon, 
or expectations en- 
tertained of. 


See1Cor. xvi. 13. 
Quit in the sense of 
acquit, to discharge 
aduty, and so to 
free oneself fr. 
the obligation of 
it, ‘‘seem to de- 
fend yourself; now 
oe you well.’? — 
hakespeare, 
“Lear,” ii. 1. 


‘““Wear is the tax 
that conscience 
pays to guilt.” — 
Sewell. 


the ark 
captured 

by the 
Philistines 

di Sa. ii. 34. 
e2Sa. xviii. 19-31. 


f 28a. 1.23 Job ii. 
12. 


“An official 


chair, similar to 
those of the 
ancient Egyp 

judges, richly 
carved, superbly 


ornamented, high, 
and without a 


back.”’—Jan..veson. | 


I. SAMUEL, Chap. iv. 5—13. 
superstitious dread. II. The aged judge. 1. A father disappointed in his 
children ; 2. A priest overruled in his authority by hissons and theelders; 3. A 
civil ruler trembling for the fate of his country; 4. An old man— father, 
priest, judge — awaiting in fear news of the battle ; 5. An aged man suddenly 
struck down by bad news too suddenly told. Learn —(1) Filial disobedience 
is followed by neglect of religious duty and reverence ; (2) We may maintain 
the form, and neglect the spirit, of true religion. The form without the spirit 
will not avail us (iii. 14). We may have the ark of God, but is our heart right 
with God. —S. 8. World. 

Belief in a symbol.—Even superstitious men believe in a supernatural 
power. And they believe in the possibility of enlisting that power on their 
side. And the method they take is to ascribe the virtue of a charm to certain 
external objects with which that power is associated. The elders of Israel 
ascribed this virtue to the ark. They never inquired whether the enterprise 
was agreeable to the mind and will of God. They never asked whether in 
this case there was any ground for believing that the symbol and the reality 
would go together. They simply ascribed to the symbol the power of a talis- 
man, and felt secure of victory under its shadow. — Hxp. Bib. 


5—9. (5) earth rang, as vibrating with the noise. ‘The appearance of 
the ark roused, as with spasmodic effort, the sinking spirit of the army.” 
(6) Hebrews, the name by which Israel was known to foreigners. (7) God 
is come, the Israelites’ God. (8) that smote, remembrance of the great 
deliv. fr. Egypt still lingered among the nations.’ all the plagues, R. V., 
‘‘with all manner of smitings.” 7. e., with utter destruction; ref. to overthrow 
of Pharaoh’s host; cf. Ex. xiii. 20; xiv. 8. (9) quit,e behave yourselves, 
servants, tributary vassals. 

Nght and morning.—1. A morning scene. Describe the two armies 
assembled for battle. Help the description by 1 Sam. xvii. 1-8. As usual, 
near enough to taunt one another. . Then getting the battle in order, and some 
hours of hand-to-hand fighting. All this is man’s skill and bravery, without 
God. 2. A night scene. Triumph and feasting in Philistine camp, wailing 
and alarm in camp of Israel. Earnest consultation what was to be done. 
Plans suggested, but no penitent seeking of God. 3. Next morning’s scene. 
Plan resolved on and put in operation. Ark brought out. Sons of Eli in 
charge. Eli very anxious. Israel shouting, as if they already had victory. 
They had with them only God’s symbol, not God. 4. Next night’s scene. 
Defeat. Lost ark. Dead priests. Dreadful accident to old Eli. Sad fruits 
of wrong-doing. — Hive. 

Napoleon and his soldiers. — As Napoleon’s soldiers were standing on an 
eminence, gazing upon the pyramids of Egypt, just before he made his descent 
upon the Mamelukes, he cried out, ‘‘ Soldiers, from the summits of yonder 
pyramids, forty ages survey your conduct; act like heroes.” Ye Christians! 
fighting for truth and heaven, under the command of Jesus, from the sum- 
mits of the everlasting hills in heaven, and from the blazing thrones of eter- 
nity, ten thousand angels and saints, with the Almighty Sovereign for whom 
you are fighting, are surveying your conduct. Bestrong. Quit you like men. 
Be valiant for the truth. ‘‘ Act like heroes,” 


10—13. (10) they fled, the defeat of previous day was disheartening, but 
temporary, this was overwhelming and final. tent, in those days the Israel- 
ites dwelt in tents, and to flee ‘‘every man to his tent” means that they fled 
away in every direction, each to hisown home. It is in this indiscriminate 
flight that an army suffers most.-— Pulp. Com. (11) slain,’ let us hope, 
defending the ark to the last. Pe there ran, information was in those days 
conveyed by swift runners.’ clothes . . head, ‘“‘the two Oriental signs of 
grief and dismay.” / (13) seat,’ in usual place, at entrance of city, or beside 
gateway of sanctuary. eried out, the usual Eastern wail, in time of calamity. 

Elv’s seat—Eastern chairs (see also vs. 18). — Eli therefore saton an elevated 
seat. Seats from which even a man old and heavy could fall and injure him- 
self. are not now employed in the East, and do not appear to have been 
in use among the Hebrews. Eli’s seat would appear to have been a sort of 
throne-seat, peculiar to him as a mark of his dignity. From the absence of 
any mention of other than such seats, as well as from many direct intima- 
tions, it appears sufficiently probable that the Israelites sat, as the Orientals 


now do, on mats, rugs, etc., laid upon the ground, or indeed seated themselves 
on the bare ground. 


Chap. v. 1—5. I, SAMUEL, 


14—18. (14) eame in, to the place where Eli was, to give message direct 
tohim. (15) ninety and eight, an age involving great helplessness, and 
Pe. heavy weight of body. (16) to-day, showing the battle had been 

ought not very far off. (17) In the man’s eagerness he does not attempt to 
break the tidings gradually. (18) fell . . off, in sudden stroke of anguish: 
heartbroken at the news concerning the ark. 

Elv’s death. — In felling an aged oak many a stroke of the hatchet may be 
dealt before there is any sign of its fall, but at length the woodman gathers 
all his strength for a final stroke, which, following upon all that have gone 
before, lays it even with the ground. Soit is with men and the strokes of 
adverse providence — they stand upright after having received many a heavy 
blow, but one may come at last which, finding their courage and patience 
weakened by the trials of the past, crushes them altogether. Job bore up 
manfully against repeated and heavy blows, but at last a stroke fell which 
laid even this brave and patient man prostrate like a fallen tree. Eli had 
seen many a sad day in the course of a life which covered nearly a century, 
but he had never seen a day like this. Even now he bore calmly the news of 
Israel’s defeat, and even that of the death of his sons, but the tidings that the 
2 of on was taken was too much to bear and live — this stroke killed him. 
—Hom. Com. 


19—22. (19) bowed herself, sank on her knees. (20) Fear not, endeav- 
oring to cheer her and divert her thought to the joy of herson. answered 
not, as a mother might be expected to. (21) Ichabod, no glory. ‘‘The 
connection will be made clearer by a literal translation as follows. And 
she called the child I-chabod, (saying, [The] Glory is departed from Israel). 
with reference to the ark being taken, and with reference to her father-in- 
jaw and her husband. And shesaid, [The] Glory is departed from Israel, 
because the ark of God was taken.” — Cam. B. (22) departed, properly ‘‘ is 
gone into captivity.” ¢ 

Birth of Ichabod.— Poor, good woman! with such a husband she had no 
doubt had a troubled life. The spring of her spirit had probably been broken 
jong ago; and what little of elasticity yet remained was all too little to bear 
up under such an overwhelming load. But it may have been her comfort to 
live so near to the house of God as she did, and to be thus reminded of Him 
who had commanded the sons of Aaron to bless the people, saying, ‘‘ The 
Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make His face shine upon thee and 
be gracious to thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace.” But now the ark of God is taken, its services are at an end, and 
the blessing is gone. The tribes may come up to the feasts as before, but not 
with the bright eye or the merry shouts of former days; the bullock may 
smoke on the altar, but where is the sanctuary in which Jehovah dwelt, and 
where the mercy-seat for the priest to sprinkle the blood, and where the door 
by which he can come out to bless the people? Oh, my hapless child, what 
shall I call thee, who hast been ushered on this day of midnight gloom into a 
God-forsaken and dishonored place? I will call thee Ichabod, for the glory 
is departed. The glory is departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken. 
— Exp. Bib. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Ashdod, ‘' then perhaps reckoned the 
Azotus in Sept. and Acts 


1—5. (1) Eben-ezer, see ch. vii. 12. 
capital of their five little kingdoms.” — Hwald. 
viii. 40, ncw Esdud.* (2) Dagon, Ju. xvi. 23. set it by, asa trophy of vic- 
tory. (3) fallen, as if bowing to the symbol of Jehovah.* (4) the head, 
etc., the parts of Dagon that were like a man were broken off; only the igno- 
blest part, the stump, or fishy part, was left, lit. only Dagon was left: Dagon 
fr. dag, a fish. (5) tread on, etc., a custom prob. continued to reign of 
Josiah at least.? 

Dagon and the ark (vss. 8-5). — This remarkable and mysterious event may 
be looked upon—JI. As prophetic of the future downfall of idolatry. II. As 
instructing us how this will be accomplished —not by the sword, but by 
making known the will of God. III. Once overthrown, no attempt to estab- 
lish idolatry shall succeed. 

Dagon. — One of the chief Philistine deities. ‘‘ With regard to the image 
of Dagon, compounded of a man and fish, 7.e. of a human body with head 
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B. C. cir. 1095. 


the death 
of Eli 


‘*The career of Eli 
is supposed to have 
begun during 
the Philistine op- 
pression, and 20 
years before the 
death of Jair. 
Jair ruled on the 
east of Jordan, 


and Eli in the 
southern part of 
Canaan. Samson 


is supposed to have 
begun his active 
career two years 
hefore the death 
of Eli, and to have 
died 21 years later. 
Two years after 
Samson beyan his 
career, qudging 
west of Canaan, 
Samuel began his 
as judge, succeed- 
ing Eli.’’—Heroes 
and Judges. 


birth of 
Ichabod 


a‘ The ark, being 
the visible centre 
of the theocratic 
system of Israel, 
its capture was 
the departure of 
Israel’s glory, and 
is spoken of as the 
‘captivity of the 
land,’ see Ps. 
Ixxviii. 60, 61.7’ — 
Wordsworth. 


“Tf parents were 
really faithful to 
their children 
there would be 
very few uncon- 
verted adults.”— 
Baxter. 


Importance of 
Children.— ‘** Fra- 
gile beginnings of 
a mighty end.”’— 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Dagon falls 
before the 
ark 


b Jos. xiii. 2. 


ec “ Dagon in his 
own temple fell 
down like a pris- 
oner before his 
conqueror, or 
like a  suppllant 
before his God.”’— 
Wordsworth. 


d See Zeph. i. 9. 


710 I. SAMUEL. Chap. vi. 1—3- 


B. c. cir. 1095. and hands, and a fish’s tail, see Starke’s Gaza and Layard’s Nineveh, where there 
We need not fear|8 @ bas-relief from Khorsabad, in which ‘a figure is seen swimming in the 
for God’s honor|sea, with the upper part of the body resembling a bearded man, wearing the 
though His arkjordinary conical tiara of royalty, adorned with elephant’s tusks, and the lower 
Lat es oy part resembling the body of a fish.’”,— Starke, As the bas-relief represents 
ees “He kenows|(according to Layard) the war of an Assyrian king with the inhabitants of the 
how to make thelcoasts of Syria, most probably of Sargon, who had to carry ona long con- 
wrath of men tS flict with the Philistian towns, more especially with Ashdod, there can hardly 
Oe pet be any doubt that we have a representation of the Philistian Dagon here. 
His best victory./This deity was a personification of the generative and vivifying principle of 
Gen. 1. 20; Ex. ix.nature for which the fish, with its innumerable multiplication, was specially 
pee ee Dan ie adapted, and set forth the Giver of all earthly good.” — Keil. 
pret Gedreliaaal Wt, a8 emerods, R. V., ‘‘tumours ;” probably boils, which are a character- 
istic symptom of the oriental plague. This explanation agrees better with the 


Philistia is infectiousness and fatality of the scourge. Cam. B. (7) hand is sore, dis- 


troubled eases of this kind usually regarded as direct punishment of gods for sins of 
because of sacrilege. (8) Gath, they sent it to this place, supposing some bad luck 
the ark attached to its presence in Ashdod. Gath was prob. between Ashdod and 

Ekron.* (9) small and great, as we say, rich and poor, a general outbreak 
a Jos. xiii. 3. of painful and shameful disease. emerods. . parts, #. V., ‘‘ tumours break 


out upon them.” 
‘Site of Gath not| ,92 let Dagon fall. —Soon after the commencement of the ministerial labors 
certainly known; it/of the Rev. S. Kilpin, of ,Exeter, several trivial circumstances gave an entire 
was prob. in in-jchange to his style of preaching. He was in the habit of studying closely, and 
Aas o ene writing nearly the whole of his sermons, to which he made reference during 
aod at a place|the time of their delivery. Thus furnished, he visited some part of Wales. 
now called Tell-es-[Immense congregations assembled. He was told that they did not like any 
eae ane about/but extemporaneous preaching. For this he was not prepared ; but by con- 
§ E ot Bkron,”-_|densing his subject he lessened the appearance of his notes. With a tremb- 
Porter. ling hand, he placed his remarks in the Bible, so neatly that his fears vanished. 

This, however, was followed by a hard cough, which, to his dismay, released 
“ Fearis the white-|/he concealed paper, and sent it into a current of air, where it floated as a kite 
lipped sire of sub-jover the heads of the people. He breathed a momentary prayer for aid, when 
terfuge andlwith good humor he said, ‘‘So let Dagon fall; we will endeavor to seek higher 


in Sa —Mrs.|,ssistance.” This pleased the congregation ; he was enabled calmly to collect 
his thoughts, and the sermon was made d blessing. 

the ark 10—12. (10) Ekron, now Akir, the most N. W. city of Philistia, where 

sent to Beelzebub was worshiped.’ (11) Send away, fr. the country, back again to 

Ekron its home. The same two visitations: followed the ark to Ekron. deadly 


destruction, R. V., ‘‘deadly discomfiture.” (12) the ery, wail of grief and 
despair, Ge. xviii. 20. 

Religion a trouble to the ungodly (vs. 10). —I. What the ark of God really 
was intended to be, and for whom. II. What it was to the Philistines, and 
eTheir bodies|;why. III. What was needful in order that the ark might be a blessing and 
Pp! agued_ withinot a curse. IV. Are there not some to whom the Bible is as the ark to these 


athsome disease are ee 
andl ciate falas Philistines ! 


wasted by a fear-| A Socinian’s fear.—A physician, who had imbibed Socinian principles, 
fully increasing/made it his chief concern, in matters of religion, to degrade the character and 
Ee of cll \dignity of Christ. Such was his contempt for Him that he seldom spoke of 
* |Him in conversation under any other name than the carpenter’s son. At 
length he was seized with affliction, which terminated in his death. A while 
“In politics, what/before his departure, the servant who attended him, on entering his room, 
beens i se py yi found him in great agitation. On inquiring the cause, he answered, ‘‘I am a 
folly.”»—Coleridge (dying man, and that which most of all affects me is that I must be judged b 
olly ridge. judged by 
the carpenter’s Son!” 


b 2Ki. i. 2. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Re i i—3. (1)seven months, during wh. time no effort was made by Is. to 
theiariciot recover it ; from October till May. (2) diviners,? the word is always used of 
‘eer: idolatrous and superstitious d ivining.* (3) empty, without agift. any wise, 
dComp. Ex. vii v.é. at all events. trespass offering, wh. would involve acknowledgment of 
11; Da. ig. | (Sin, wh. had been done unintentionally; Lev. v. 15. Obs. that now they 


e‘*Three modes|Speak of the ark of Jehovah, acknowl. Him as God of Israel. 


Chap. vi. 4—18. I. SAMUEL 
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What shall we do with the ark ? (vs, 2). —1. The ungodly asked the question 
in perplexity, wishing they could destroy it. II. The superstitious asked the 
question in regard to imposing ritual, ete. They would defy it. III- The 
godly ask it with lowly reverence and humble faith, as anxious to do as God 
would have them. ‘ 

Will my case be called to-day ?—So asked a client of his lawyer, with the 
greatest eagerness, having heard that the Lord Chancellor’s decision was 
expected. ‘‘Are you sure,” was his anxious inquiry, “that nothing is left 
undone? If judgment is pronounced against me, Iam a ruined man.” The 
lawyer was a Christian man, and the question suggested to him the solemn 
inquiry, ‘“‘ What if my case come on to-day, before the eternal Judge whose 
sentence there is noreversing! Am TI prepared?’ Let every reader put the 
important question to himself — ‘‘ Is nothing left undone for me?” 


4—9. (4) golden emerods, #. V., ‘golden tumours ;”¢ (and so in follow- 
ing verses). mice,’ wh. breed under some conditions so rapidly as to destroy 
almost an entire crop of wheat. (5) mar, damage, spoil. In the present case 
the Phil. offered ‘‘ representations of the instruments of their chastisements ” 
as an acknowledgment that the plagues of boils and mice were inflicted by 
the God of Israel, and were not ‘‘achance.” Thereby they would ‘“ give glory 
to the God of Israel.” — Cam. B. (6) wonderfully, in ways of judgment. (7) 
new cart, so not polluted by previous use. mileh kine, who would naturally 
be unwilling to leave their calves ; so if they went towards Is. it would show 
Divine guidance. (8) jewels, or ornaments, gifts, as vs. 4. by the side, the 
Phil. neither looked into the ark, nor ventured to put their presents in it. (9) 
his own, R. V., ‘‘its own.” Beth-shemesh, now Ain Shems, a city of the 
priests,° on the borders of Judah and Dan.? 

Providence or chance ?— A careless sailor, on going to sea, remarked to his 
religious brother, ‘‘Tom, you talk a great deal about religion and Providence, 
and if I should be wrecked, and a ship was to heave in sight and take me off, 
I suppose you would call it a merciful Providence. It’s all very well, but I 
believe no such thing — these things happen like other things, by mere chance, 
and you call it Providence that’s all.” He went upon his voyage and the case 
he had put hypothetically was soon literally true; he was wrecked, and 
a raned upon the wreck three days, when a ship appeared, and seeing their 
signal of distress came to their relief. He returned, and in relating it, said 
to his brother, ‘‘O, Tom, when that ship hove in sight my words to you came 
in a moment into my mind —it was like a bolt of thunder; I have never got 
rid of it, and now I think it no more than an act of common gratitude to give 
myself up to Him who pitied and saved me. — W hitecross. 


10—13. (10) did so, asvs. 7. (11) laid the ark, stood it up safely on the 
cart. (12) lowing as they went, in yearning for their calves, but Divinely 
constrained and guided. lords, satraps. (13) wheat harvest, about Pente- 
cost. in the valley, Heb. ‘ émek,” denoting ‘the long, broad sweeps some- 
times found between parallel ranges of hills.””— Sin. and Pal. p. 481. 

Rejoicing at the coming of the Word of God, —When the arrival of the cart 
which carried the first sacred load of the Scriptures to Wales in 1816, sent by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, was announced, the Welsh peasants 
went out in crowds to meet it; welcomed it as the Israelites did the ark of 
old ; drew it into the town, and eagerly bore off every copy as rapidly as they 
could be dispersed. The young people were to be seen spending the whole 
night in reading it. Laborers carried it with them to the field, that they 
might erjoy it during the intervals of their labor, and lose no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with its sacred truths. 


14—18. (14) stood there, the oxen standing still of their own accord. 
great stone, wh. at once suggested the idea of an altar and a sacrifice. kine, 
plural of cow. (15) Levites, some of whom were dwelling in this priestly 
city. men.. sacrifices, in addition to the kine the town-folk brought 
their offerings. (16) seen, the result of their diviner’s scheme. (18) mice, 
representing the smaller towns and villages.“ stone of Abel, the Septuagint 
gives us what is probably the true reading: ‘‘and the great stone whereon 
they set the ark of Jehovah, which is in the field of Joshua the Beth-sheme- 
shite, is a witness unto this day.” (Comp. Gen. xxxi, 52; Is. xxx. 8). — Pulp. 
Com. 


B. ©. cir. 1095. 


of divination are 
described, by 
arrows, by _ tera- 
phim, and by the 
entrails of beasts.” 
—NSpk. Com. 


“Fear is often 
concealed by a@ 
show of daring.” — 
Lucan. 


the test of 
providence 
or chance 


alt was customary 
among Easterns, 
and even among 
early Christians, to 
dedicate images 
or pictures of 
diseased members 
as votive oiferings 
to the gods. 


b**The jerboa, or 
jumping mouse of 
Syria and Egypt.’’ 
— Bochart. 


c Jos. xxi. 16. 
dJos. xv. 10. 


‘Such represen- 
tations may be 
seen still on the 
Pnyx at Athens.’’ 
— Wordsworth. 


‘* More prob. the 
short-tailed field- 
mouse, achbar.’’— 


Gesenius. 


the ark is 
conveyed to 
Bethshemesh 


“He who cannot 
find time to con- 
sult his Bible, will 
find one day that 
he has time to be 
sick; he who has 
no time to pray, 
must find time to 
die.”—H. More 
George, Prince of 
Transylvania, read 
over the Bible 
twenty-seven 
times. 


the stone 
of Abel 


e “Lit from fenced 
city even unto 
country village.” 
— Wordsworth. 
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I. SAMUEL, Chap. vii. r—4.. 


B. C. cir. 1094. 


**Look above you, 
and in the over- 
arching firmament 


read the truth of 


an all-pervading 
Providence. Your 
sky is God’s out- 
spread hand, and 
the glittering stars 
the jewels on the 
fingers of the Al- 
mighty. Do you 
not see that His 
hand closes round 
on all sides? and 
that you cannot go 
where universal 
love shines not.’’— 
H. Gill. 


men of Beth- 
shemesh 
smitten 


a“It is not im- 
probable that in 
their festive re- 
joicing they had 
fallen into intem- 
perance, and so 
were led to pry 
into the sacred 
ark.” —Spk. Com. 
b ‘* Prob. it should 
read, ‘He smote 
fifty out of a 
thousand, and the 
full number 
should be seven- 
ty’ —Jamieson. 
Syriac and Arabic 
versions give the 
number as 5,070. 
While we can come 
into God’s pres- 
ence with the 
trusting confidence 
of achild, we are 
not to treat Him 
or His sanctuary 
with irreverent 
familiarity. Lev. 
xix. 30; Ps. Ixxxix. 
wee cexi. 9 Heb: 
xii. 28, 29. 


the ark at 
Kirjath-jearim 
c His descendants 
appear as keepers 
of the ark in Day.’s 
time. 2 Sa. vi. 3. 
d “To give the ark 
to the care of any 
but Levites would 
be gross violation 
of the Jaw, and the 
names Hleazar, 
Uzzah, and Ahio, 
are all names ind 
Lev. families.’’ — 
Spk. Com. 

e 2 Sa, vi.; 1 Chr. 
xiii. 

Josephus, Bp. Pat- 
rick Keil and 
others support the 
idea that Abin. was 
a Levite. 

718a. xxi. 1. 

g De. xxx. 1-3; 1 


God’s guidance. — One of our poets, speaking of our birth, beautifully says, 
‘Every soul leaves port under sealed orders. We cannot know whither we 
are going or what we are to do till the time comes for breaking theseal.” But. 
I can tell you something more beautiful than this. Every regenerated soul 
sets out on its voyage with an invisible captain on board, who knows the 
nature of our sealed orders from the outset, and who will shape our entire 
voyage accordingly if we will only let Him. — A. J. Gordon. 


Providence, — 
There is a power 
Unseen, that rules th’ illimitable world, — 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mold ; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 
Thou must have learnt, when wandering all alone, 
Each bird, each insect, flitting through the sky, 
Was more sufficient for itself than thou. — Thomson. 


19—21. (19) looked into, with irreverent curiosity.* 
sons slain is prob. incorrect. Josephus gives it as threescore and ten, without 
the fifty thousand. smitten many of the people, omit ‘“‘many of.” (20) 
able to stand, learning a lesson of reverence by a great calamity. holy 
Lord God, R. V., ‘‘ before the Lord, this holy God,’ — and so elsewhere for the 
A. V. translation. (21) Kirjath-jearim, Jos. ix. 17. 

The ark returned to Bethshemesh (vs. 20). —Consider —I. The grounds and 
occasions of the question of our text. God had prevailed over the idolatrous 
Philistines. He had punished also His own presumptuous people. II. The 
answer to be given to it. Whatever reason for despondency there was in their 
apprehension, there was none in reality. But doubtless the wicked can never 
stand before God. Observe— 1. How great an enemy to our welfare is slav- 
ish fear ; 2. What a comfort to the soul is the knowledge of Christ. — Simeon. 

Providence incomprehensible. — A hermit, having seen an innocent shepherd 
punished with death, began to distrust Providence. Leaving his cave, and 
going forth into the world, an angel met and journeyed with him. The first. 
night they were entertained by a knight, whose infant child the angel 
strangled. From their next kind host, the angel stole a priceless golden cup, 
which he gave to their next host, a churlish man, who would only allow 
them to sleep in a shed. Passing a poor man on a bridge, the angel pushed 
him into the stream and he was drowned. The hermit now thought his com- 
panion a devil instead of an angel. The angel explained that, if the shepherd 
had not been slain, he would have committed great crimes; that the man 
whose child he strangled would have wasted his life in heaping up treasures 
for the child ; that the golden cup would have led its possessor toa drunkard’s 
grave ; that the man whom he drowned would himself have committed mur- 
der had he gone a half mile farther ; that he gave the cup to the inhospitable 
rich man, who received his reward in this life. — Parnell. 


The number of per- 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


i—4. (1) Abinadab,: no doubt a Levite. in the hill, Kirjath-jearim was 
situate on a hill. Some translate, as a proper name, Gibeah. sanctified, set 
apart, or consecrated. to Keep, if not a Levite, this only means, to take 
charge of, or preserve, If a Levite, it has usual meaning, attend upon.4¢ (2) 
twenty years, before Is. began to repent and revive. Ark was prob. some 
fifty years at this place,¢ or at Nob.’ The public worship of Jehovah was 
intermitted ; for the tabernacle seems to have been dismantled, and the ark 
was in a private house. The people sank into gross idolatry. But meanwhile 
Samuel was growing in strength and influence. — Com. B. (3) Samuel, com- 
ing forward at fit occasion. Ashtaroth, Ju. ii. 13. deliver .. Phil.,7 who 
prob. occupied the country round Shiloh. (4) put away, prob. by some pub- 


lic act wh. involved the destruction of the shrines of the idols. This was 
equivalent to an overt act of rebellion against the Phil. yoke. 
An ideal statesman.— He was a man of spiritual disposition. This was 


shown by—1. His expostulation with the people (vs. 3). It was timely and. 


mation; (2) Important national crises, 


Chap. vii. 5—12. I. SAMUEL. 


successful (vs. 4). 2. His supplication for the apostate nation. 3. His strict 
recognition of God. This is observable in—(1) The ordinary life of the 
Note his action after the victory over 
the Philistines. Learn. — (1) The practical influence of one holy life upon a 
nation; (2) National humiliations are acceptable to God; (3) God’s mercy illus- 
trated in the victories of life; (4) Public life should have its altar of devotion. 

Why the Ark was not taken to Shiloh. —‘‘ Why the ark was not carried 
back to Shiloh is uncertain. The reason may be that the Philistines had 
conquered Shiloh, and now held it, as Ewald supposes; or it may be that, 
without a special revelation of the Divine will, they were unwilling to carry 
the ark back to the place whence it had been removed by a judgment of 
God, in consequence of the profanation of the Sanctuary by the sons of Eli 


(Keil): or simply that the purpose was first and provisionally to carry it safely|P 


toa large city as far off as possible, inasmuch as, in view of the sentence 
which had been passed on Shiloh, they did not dare to select on their own 
authority a new place for the Sanctuary.” — Erdmann. The temptations to 
idolatry. — Now the putting away of the strange gods and Ashtaroth was a 
harder condition than we at first should suppose. Some are inclined to fancy 
that it was a mere senseless and ridiculous obstinancy that drew the Israelites 
so much to the worship of the idolatrous gods of their neighbors. In reality 
the temptation was of a much more subtle kind. Their religious worship as 
prescribed by Moses had little to attract the natural feelings of the human 
heart. It was simple, it was severe, it was self-denying. The worship of the 
pagan nations was more lively and attractive. Fashionable entertainments 
and free-and-easy revelries were superadded to please the carnal mind. 
Between Hebrew and heathen worship, there was something of the contrast 
that you find between the severe simplicity of a Puritan meeting and the 
gorgeous and fashionable splendor of a great Romish ceremonial. — 
Exp. Bib. 


5—8. (5) Mizpeh (watch-tower). prob. Neby Samwil. Assemblies of the 
Is. were often convened here.* Some identify with Scopus,’ just close to 
Jerusalem. The gathering of the people at Mizpah was the necessary result 
of the public insult offered to the Philistine gods, and virtually a declaration 
of war, as being an assertion of national independence. — Pulp. Com. (6) 
drew water, etc., symbolical act, testifying their need of purification and 
their pouring out their hearts to God in penitence and prayer. A day of gen- 
eral humiliation,’ not the ceremony of feast of tabernacles. fasted, asonthe 
great day of atonement. judged, began to judge as civil and military ruler; 
prob. upon the invitation of the leaders of the tribes, who for years had 
recognized his prophetic office; Ex. xviii. 13-16. (7) the lords, uniting their 
forces. (8) Cease not, be not silentfr. crying. Sam. known to have remark- 
able power in prayer. 

Three notable places.—1. Mizpeh. (1) The summons of the heaven-appointed 
prophet; (2) The gathering of the oppressed, fearful, and penitent people; (3) 
The offering of intercessory prayer, and _of the sacrifice; (4) The mustering 
and approach of the Philistian clans. II. Ebenezer. (1) The conflict, the 
storm, the attack by Israel, the rout of Philistia; (2) The stone of help, old 
associations, new suggestions; (38) Where we have been conquered we may 
prove victors. Try again—against sin, habit, etc., but first seek the Lord. 
III. Ramah—its associations. —(1) A prophet’s birthplace; (2) A judge’s 
home ; (3) The place of the altar. With what kind of conduct and feeling is 
our native place and home associated? This great and good old man the 
outgrowth of a good child, who ministered before the Lord in his youth. — 
S. S. World. 

An answer to prayer.— An eminent minister in the north of Scotland 
remarkable for his fervor, was once praying in the public assembly for 
various classes of sinners. Among others he prayed for profane sinners, 
that notwithstanding all the enormity of their offenses, God would pardon 
them through the Lord Jesus Christ. A profane swearer, who was present, 
felt deeply interested, and lived to manifest a thorough conversion to God, 
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B. C. cir. 1094. 
Ki. viii. 47-50; Is. 
LV. (;, Hos, “vi. 1s 
Joel ii. 12, 13. 


‘““With grave as- 
pect he rose, and 
in his rising seemed 
a pillar of state; 
deep on his front 
engraven, celibe- 
ration sat, anad 
public care; and 
princely counsel in 
is face shone 
majestic.”-— Mil- 
ton 


“*Tn a free countr 
there is muc 
clamor with little 
suffering; in a de- 
spotic state, there 
is little complaint, 
but much suffer- 
ing.”’ — Carnot. 


So long as you 
abide in unbelief, 
so long the wrath 
of God abideth on 
you. 


Israel 
summoned 
to Mizpeh 


aJu, xx. 1, 3; xxi. 
1,6, 83 Psa. x. Ef. 


b‘* The broad ridge 
wh, forms the con- 
tinuation of the 
Mt. of Olives to the 
North and Hast.’’— 
Smiti’s Dic. 


cComp. 2 Sam. 
xiy. 14; 1Chr. xi. 
18; Ps vi. 6; xxii, 
14; Jer. xiv. 17; 
La. i. 16; ii. 18, 19. 


“With every ex- 
ertion, the best of 
men can do buta 
moderate amount 
of good; but it 
seems inthe power 
of the most con- 
temptible ind i- 
vidual to do incal- 
culable mischief.”” 


and by the Divine blessing, the effect and answer of the prayer which had 
been offered for that class of sinners to which he belonged, — Whitecross. 


9—12. (9) lamb,? term here used is only found besides in Is. Ixv. 20. 
burnt offering, Le. vi. 8-18. denoting entire consecration to Jehovah. 


— Washington Ir- 
ving. 


Ebenezer 
d Le, xxii. 27. 
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I. SAMUEL. Chap. viii. 1-5. 


B. 0. 1094-1075. 


a@Comp. Jos. x. 
21 Sua. 15'5) Vi. 
20-22. 


“Quick is the 
succession 0 

human events; 
the cares of to- 
day are seldom 
the cares of to- 
morrow; an 
when we lie down 
at night, we may 
safely say to most 
of our troubles 
Ye have done your 
worst and we shall 
meet no more.” 
Cowper. 


“Providence has 
given us hope and 
sleep, as a com- 
pensation for the 
many 
life.” —Voltaire. 


Samuel 

as judge 
b‘‘Finding the 
Phil. worse mas- 


ters than the Is- 
raelites, the Amor. 
made common 
cause with Samuel, 
and assisted the 
Israelites.’’ — Spk. 
Com. 


“Tt is necessary, 
in order to do well, 
to join strength 
with justice: but 
with this differ- 
ence, that strength 
obeys justice as 
feudal dane and 
mistress, and does 
nothing in the 
spite of her autho- 
rity, wish, or com- 
mand.’”’ — Michel 
V Hospital. 


B. c. cir. 1051. 


the ungodly 
sons of 
Samuel 


c Ex xviii. 21, 22; 
Je xxii 15-17% 4 
Ti. iii 3: vir 10. 

d*‘‘ Their sin did 
not consist simply 
in wishing to have 
a king, but in not 


waiting patiently 
until God was 
pleased to give 


them a king.’’ — 


Wordsworth. 


cares of 


heard him, R. V., ‘‘ answered him. (10) thundered,¢ they doubtless inter- 
preted the thunder as the answer to Samuel’s prayer, and encouraged by this 
assurance of God’s aid, went out boldly against the Philistines and found 
them in a panic from the same thunder. —Spk. Com. (11) Beth-ear, house 
of pasture, west of Mizpeh, exact site unknown. (12) Shen, tooth, prob. a 
rock or peak, shaped like a tooth. Eben-ezer, stone of help. The special 
purpose of this inscription was to link on the present deliverance to all the 
past, and to form a testimony to the enduring faithfulness and mercy of a 
covenant-keeping God. —Hap. B. 

Hitherto the Lord hath helped us. —In the years 1821 and 1822, the Hotten- 
tots could scarcely procure a morsel of bread, and the garden vegetables 
almost entirely failed ; they were driven for their chief support to the wild 
fruits of the fields and woods. ‘Those among them who had felt the power of 
the grace of God, displayed its influence in a very striking manner. A mis- 
sionary said, ‘‘ It is distressing to see what hunger they sometimes endure, 
but also edifying to find them so firm in their faith and confidence in God. I 
asked some, who had formerly enjoyed plenty and comfort, whether they 
had not rather return, as they found living so hard.” One said, ‘‘ No, indeed; 
in that place I had food for my body, but not for my soul; the Gospel that I 
hear in this place, is more to me than victuals and drink.” ‘‘ It is true,” said 
another, ‘‘I often go to bed with an empty stomach, but I pray to the Saviour 
to make me satisfied, and feel no inclination to complain. It will not be 
always so; and though my garden fruits are all burnt up, I will plant again 
and again, till it shall please God to make it grow.” Their hope in the provi- 
dence of God was not disappointed. — Whitecross. 


13—17. (13) coast, border, or district. days of Sam. 7. e. of his govern- 
ment. (14) restored, though not recorded, Sam. evidently set up a vigorous 
government. Amorites, they prob. assisted in subduing the Phil. They 
were remnants of the ancient people of the land. (15) judged, etc., as pro- 
phet-judge. Military part subseq. given to Saul. (16) Bethel, Ge. xii. 8. 
Gilgal, Jos. iv. 19, 20. (17) Ramah, 1 Sa. i. 1; prob. Sam. had succeeded 
to his father’s estates and chose the place as the ‘‘centre of religious wor- 
ship by building there an altar to Jehovah.” Here ends the first division of 
the book, which records Samuel’s life and work as the last of the Judges, in 
connection with the old order of things. The next division opens by relating 
the steps which led to the establishment of a monarchy. — Camb. B. 

Samuel's public life. — Simply the vice-regent of God, and no king, Samuel 
had no palace in Israel. No armed guards protected the person, nor gorgeous 
retinue attended the steps of Samuel. No pomp of royalty disturbed the 
simple manner of his life, or distinguished him from other men; yet there 
arose by his house in Ramah that which proclaimed to all the land the perso- 
nal character of its ruler, and: the principles upon which he was to conduct 
his government. Ina way not to be mistaken, Samuel associated the throne 
with the altar, earthly power with piety, the good of the country with 
the glory of God. That altar had a voice no man could mistake. In a man- 
ner more expressive than proclamation made by royal heralds with painted 
tabards and sounding trumpets, it proclaimed to the tribes of Israel that piety 
Mig to be the character, and the will of God the rule, of his government. — 

uthrie. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—5. (1) old, prob. about sixty. (2) Joel, Jehovah is his God. Abiah, 
whose Father is Jehovah. Beersheba, Ge. xxi. 14, in the south of Palestine. 
(3) luere, money, advantage, generally used in bad sense. bribes,¢ De xvi. 
19. (4) Elders, here as elsewhere (1 Sam. xv. 30; 2 Sam, v. 3; 1 Kings viii. 
3, etc.) we have traces of a popular assembly, representing the Israelite nation, 
‘and composed probably of the chiefs and heads of fathers-houses. — Pulp. 
Com. Ramah, place of Sam.’s residence. (5) a king,@ obs. how distinct fr. a 
judge: permanent, systematic, hereditary, with established court, offices. ete. 

Political transitions (vs. 5). — Political transitions. I. As founded on the 
most frivolous pretext. This political change was founded on —1. The old 
age of Samuel; 2. The conduct of his sons. (1) This plea was unjust to 
Samuel; (2) The grievance might have been remedied. II. As pursued in 
antagonism to the Divine will — Consider —1. The Divine permission ; 2. The 


Chap. viii. 6—14. I, SAMUEL, 


Divine protestation. III. As involving the most alarming circumstances. 1. The 

despotic character of their future ruler: he would — (1) Disregard life’s dearest 

relationships ; (2) Impose several burdens of service ; (8) Distribute property 

eile ; 2. The withdrawal of Divine sympathy in this extremity. —J. S. 
ell. 

The desire for a king.— The Eastern mind is so essentially and pervadingly 
regal, that to be without a monarch is scarcely an intelligible state of things 
to an Oriental. . . The want of a royal head must often have been cast 
in the teeth of the Israelites by their neighbors as a kind of stigma; even as 
we remember to have read in Harris’s Collection of Travels, that when the 
English and Dutch were competing for power and influence in the East, the 
English, in order to damage their rivals, industriously circulated the danger- 
ous secret that the Dutch had no king. The Oriental mind was astonished and 
perplexed by the indication of a condition so utterly beyond the scope of its 
experience and comprehension, and the Dutch, alarmed for the effect of this 
slur upon their respectability, stoutly repelled the charge as an infamous 
calumny, affirming that they had a very great king, thus exalting for the 
nonce their stadtholder to that high rank. — Kitto. 


6—9. (6) displeased, his feelings were hurt because of the ingratitude 
shown him, and moreover this request had been made without consulting 
Jehovah. prayed, a fine example of impassioned self-control. (7) rejected 
me, as the king under the theocracy. reign, directly over them. (8) repeated 
declensions proved the people unfit for so high an idea as that of the imme- 
diate government of God. So He graciously condescended to meet their 
ability by a lower provision. (9) manner,? law, or chief features. 

Israel's king. —I1. The king possessed. (1) They already had a king, the 
great God; (2) Heruled in mercy and justice; (8) He governed Israel] by means 
of His servants, the judges (Samuel, etc.,) priests, etc.; (4) He led them to 
victory and deliverance and prosperity; (5) He was rejected by them. II. 
The king demanded. (1) It is curious that they should demand a king of 
Samuel. Although they had resolved to have one, they (a) could not agree as 
to the mode of his election; (6) as to the person to be elected; (c) nor to have 
one without the Divine sanction ; (2) The king they wished to have was a crea- 
tion of their own fancy; a being possessed of heroic qualities of person and 
mind; at any rate, a visible representation of royalty; (8) The reason why they 
demanded a king was that they were tired of the righteous rule of God; (4) 
The excuse they offered was that they might be as other nations. III, The 
king granted. (1) One after their own heart; (2) One whose character and 
policy were previously described; (3) Such a king was granted that the people 
might learn the folly of which they were guilty in rejecting the rule of God. 
Learn —(1) The folly of envying other people; what might even be suitable 
for them might be a positive injury to us; (2) No greater harm could happen 
to us than the fulfilment of some of our own desires; (3) Let us pray that 
God’s will may be ours. — S. S. World. 


Instability of kings. — 


The love of kings is like the blowing of 

Winds, which whistle sometimes gently aay 

The leaves, and straightway turn the trees up by 
The roots; or fire, which warmeth afar off, 

And burneth near at hand ; or the sea, which makes 
Men hoist their sails in a flattering calm, 

And to cut their masts in a rough storm. They 
Place affection by times, by policy, 

By appointment; if they frown, who dares call 
Them inconstant : if bewray secrets, who 

Will term them untrue? if they fall to other 

Loves, who trembles not, if he calls them unfaithful? — Johnson. 


10—14. (10) people, whom the elders represented, see vs. 7. (11) manner, 
or right. for himself, ch. xiv. 52. chariots, used on state occasions and 
for war. run before, comp. Elijah, 1 Ki. xviii. 46. (12) eaptains, etc., 
appointing a regular military and civil organization, wh. the people will have 
to maintain by taxes, given in money or in kind. ear, old Eng. word for to 
plough. (13) eonfectionaries, 7. e. perfumers, makers of ointments and 
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“So far it was well, 
that they did not 
rise up in rebel- 
lion, and set up a 
ee for them- 
selves.” — Mat. 
Henry. 


When life is ruin- 
ed for the sake of 
money's precious- 
ness, the ruined 
life cares nxught 
for the money.— 
Japanese Proverb. 


Israel 
demands 
a king 


a “Sam. told them 
what a king might 
do, de jure; and 
also to what they 
must submit, if he 
did it, de facto.”— 
Bp. Sanderson. 


“ Kin g-becoming 
graces are justice, 
verity, temper- 
ance, stableness, 
bounty, persever- 
ance, mercy, low- 
liness, devotion, 
patience, courage, 
fortitude.’’-Shake- 
speare. 


“That king shall 
best govern his 
realm that reigneth 
over his people as 
a father doth over 
his children,”— 
Agesilaus. 


“In care they live, 
and must for many 
care; and such the 
best and greatest 
ever are.’’— Lord 
Brooke. 


Samuel’s 
reply to 
iIsrael’s 
request 
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a “It was prob. 
the cook’s office 
originally to 
slaughter the ani- 
mal, and cut it up 
into joints, as well 
as to cook it, 
whence he was 
called the slaugh- 
terer.’’—Spk. Com. 


“The faults of 
kings do sbine like 
the fiery beacons 
ona hill, for all to 
see, and seeing 
tremble at You 
give your subjects 
license to offend 
when you do teach 
them how.”-Hem- 
ming. 


“We own thy vir- 
tues; but we blame 
thy mind elate 
with insolence and 
pride.” — Juvenal. 


b 1 Ki. xii. 4, 14, 15. 
e‘“*Sam_ enume- 
rated three evils 
incident to monar 
chical rule —im- 
paired simplicity 
of life, diminished 
liberty of the in- 
dividual subject, 
and increased taxa- 
tion.’’— Groser. 


“O diadem, thou 
centre of ambition, 
where all its differ- 
ent lines are recon- 
eciled, as if thou 
wert the burning- 


I, SAMUEL, Chap. viii. 15—22. 


scents, spices and perfumes. COOKS, lit. slawghterers.« (14) fields, illus. by 
1 Ki. xxi. 7. to his servants, rewards for special service. 

Running footmen (vs. 11). — Chariots are not now used, but in Persia it is to 
this day a piece of state for the king and other great personages to have sev- 
eral men run on foot before and beside them, as they ride on horseback. This 
they do even when the rider puts his horse to a gallop. The men are trained 
to their business from boyhood ; and the feats they are able to perform would 
scarcely be considered credible in this country. They are called shatirs. 
Chardin mentions a candidate for the place of shatir to the king, who accom- 
plished about 120 miles by fourteen hours’ unremitted running, and who was 
rather censured for not having done it in twelve hours. Chardin himself fol- 
lowed him on horseback in his seventh course, when the heat of the day had 
obliged him somewhat to relax his pace, and the traveler could only follow 
him by keeping his horse on the gallop. It is astonishing to observe the 
extreme ease with which the men appear to attend their master’s horse, in all 
its paces, even the most rapid ; and, as a general rule, it is understood that an 
accomplished footman ought to remain untired as long, or longer, than the 
horse ridden by his master. — Kitto. 


15—18. (15) the tenth, this tax would be extra to all ecclesiastical claims. 
One penalty of monarchy is increase of taxation. officers, lit. ewnwchs, poss. 
indic. chamberlains, or lords of the bedchamber. (16) young men, Sept. has 
oxen, prob. correctly, as young men are referred to vs. 11. (17) sheep, for 
daily food of his court. servants, slaves. (18) ery out,’ with alarm at his. 
exactions.° 

Despotism of Eastern kings. —The following anecdote, related by Mr. 
Fraser, will put this in a striking point of view :— ‘‘ A native of Fars, some 
time ago, made a considerable improvement in the manufacture of porcelain. 
His fame quickly spread, until it reached the court, when the king immedi- 
ately dispatched an order, commanding him to repair to Teheran, to make 
china for the Shah. Now the poor fellow knew that, once there, he should 
have to make china, not only for the Shah, but for all his officers and courtiers. 
—and that, too, without the hope of any payment, unless it might be an 
occasional good beating. Seized with consternation, he collected as large a 
sum as possible, and presenting it by way of bribe to the minister, besought 
him to report that he was not the man that made the china, but that the real 
potter had run away. The business was managed according to his wish, and 


glass of glory.’’-- 
Dryden. 


Israel’s 
request 
is granted 


‘* All precepts con- 
cerning kings are 
in effect compre- 
hended in those 
two: ‘Remember 
that thou art a 
man;’ and ‘ Re- 
member that thou 
art the representa- 
tive of God;’ the 
one bridleth their 
power, and _ the 
other their will.”’— 
Lord Bacon. 


“The Lord, like a 
most _ bountiful 
king, will be angry 
if any man will ask 
asmall thing at 
His hands; because 
he had rather give 
things of great 


he returned penniless to his own country, vowing never again to make a bit 
of china, nor to attempt an improvement of any sort as long as he lived.” 


19—22. (19) we will, they failed to apprehend the consequences and fol- 
lowed out their own determination. Self-willis ever a dangerous road. (20) 
like . . nations, their wish was not to‘develop and perfect their own institu- 
tions, but to revolt from them, and escape from the rigor of the Mosaic law. — 
Pulp. Com. They persisted in seeing only one side of a king’s conduct. (21) 
rehearsed, to go over again a second time. (22) Comp. vss. 7-9. go, etc., 
not intimating further his intention. 

Israel’s request for a king.—I. The request. To be like other nations. 
They were better off than other nations, if they had but known it. No one 
way of governing is best for every nation. Comp. America, Turkey, England. 
The way God designed for Israel would have worked well, if they had heen 
true-hearted. 2, The request taken toa man; an honored, aged, praying man, 
who had been judge. It seemed like putting a slight on him. The request 
brought by a deputation of elders. 8. The request carried to God, Who was 
the One really affected by it. Carried by the man of prayer and the prophet. 
4. The answer sent as a warning. 5. The answer sent in a permission. 
Learn — What mistakes we shall make all through life if we set our wills up 
against God’s will. — Hive. 


Obstinacy. — 


You may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 


worth than of 
small value.” — 
Powell, 


Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb 
You may as well bid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 
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Chap. ix. 1—10. I. SAMUEL. 


ype 


When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what’s harder ?)— 
His Jewish heart ! — Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


B. C. cir. 1041, 


1i—8. (1) Kish, a bow. Abiel, strong, father of Kish and Ner, and grand-|the story 
father of Sauland Abner.* Zeror, a bundle or purse; also Zur. Bechorath,jof Saul 


jirst birth. Aphiah, refreshed. power, R. V., ‘‘ valour.” (2) Saul, Heb. 
Shdul, i. e. asked for. higher, physical strength and lofty stature are in 
all primitive nations important qualif. for leadership. (8) asses . . lost, 
had strayed away. 

A trivial incident the herald of a momentous future.—(1) Saul is introduced 
in connection with his ancestry ; (¥) In connection with the meaner duties of 
life ; (8) The light which this incident throws upon Saul’s domestic character 
— (a) he was an obedient son, vs. 3; (b) persevering and patient, vs. 4; (c) con- 
siderate, vs. 5; (4) Saul was somewhat indebted to the social condition of the 
times for his elevation.— Evell. 

The call of the times. — ‘‘ The times call forth! Alas, we have known times 
call loudly enough for their great man, but not find him when they called ! 
He was not there ; Providence had not sent him ; the time, calling its loudest, 
had to go down to confusion and wreck, because he would not come when 
called. But I liken common languid times with their embarrassed 
circumstances, impotently crumbling down into ever worse distress towards 
final ruin —all this I liken to dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of 
heaven that shall kindle it. The great man, with his free force direct out of 
God’s own hand, is the lightning. All blazes around him now, when he has 
once struck on it, into fire like hisown. The dry moldering sticks are thought 
to have called him forth. They did want him greatly; but, as to calling 
him forth—! These are the critics of smaller vision, I think, who cry, ‘See, 
is it not the sticks that made the fire?’ ”—Cariyle. 


4—6. (4) mount Ephraim, north of Benjamin. Shalisha,:. . land o 
Shalim, a district bordering on Mt. Ephraim. 6) Zuph, the district round 
Ramathaim Zophim, 18a. i. 1. (6) he said unto him, Saul does not appear 
to have heard. Does not this indicate a family living entirely outside of all 
religious connections, entirely immersed in secular things, caring nothing 
about godly people, and hardly ever even pronouncing their name ?— Kap. B. 
this city, Rama was in sight probably. honourable man, title of rank. 
Obs. the general confidence felt in Samuel. our way, etc., R. V., ‘‘con- 
cerning our journey whereon we go.” 

Value of a wise and religious attendant.—It is an interesting thing in the 
history of the church, how often great people have been indebted to servants 
for important guidance, perhaps even for their first acquaintance with saving 
truth. The little captive maid that ministered in the house of Naaman the 
Syrian was the channel through whom he came to know of the prophet of 
Israel who was able to heal him. Many a distinguished Christian has 
acknowledged, like the Earl of Shaftesbury, his obligations to some pious 
nurse that when he was a child told him Bible stories and pressed on his heart 
the claims of God. Happy those servants who are faithful in these circum- 
stances, and of whom it can be said, ‘‘They have done what they could!” 
Of this servant of Saul’s we know nothing whatever, save that in his master’s 
dilemma he told him of the Lord’s servant, and induced him to apply to him 
to extricate him from his difficulty.—Hzp. Bible. 


7—10. (7) bring the man, as a present,’ not as a bribe. (9) This verse is 
manifestly a gloss inserted in the older narrative by the later editor of the 
sacred text, to explain the use of the term seer in verses 11, 18, 19. It is one 
among many instances which prove how the very letter of the contemporary 
narratives was preserved by those who in later times compiled the histories.— 
Svk. Com. Prophet, Heb. nabi, official name of those established to be the 
declarers and expounders of God’s will. (10) Well said, Heb. thy word is 


ood. 
4 Lessons from the life of Saul. —1. If God wants a king, He knows where to 


the search 


for the asses 
a Comp. 1 Chr. 
Vill: d3s- ix. 739; 
where Ner is 
spoken of as father 
of Kish. 

Chr. 


bComp. 1, 

viii. 30; ix. 36. 

‘“*Tt is uncertain in 
what precise spot 
of the territory of 
that fierce tribe (of 
Benj.) the original 
seat of the family 
lay. It may have 
been the conical 
eminence amorgst 
‘its central hills, 
known as Gibeah 
of Saul. It was 
more prob. the 
village of Zelah, 
on its extreme 
‘southern frontier, 
in wh. was the an- 
cestral burial 
place.’’ — Stanley. 


he fails in 
the search 


c‘*The situation 
is wrapt in the 
same ah More 
obscurity that 
tracks the whole 
journey of Saul.” 
—Stanley. 


d“* Tt is not to be 
inferred that the 
city was Samuel's 
residence, Rama.”’ 
—Wordsworth. 


“Where are some 
that use humility 
to serve their 
pride, and seem 
humble upon their 
way, to be prouder 
at their wish’d 


(ied gee end.”? — 
nham. 


he inquires 
of the seer 


e ** According to 
Eastern notions, it 
would be consid- 
ered a want of re- 
spect for any per 
son to go into the 
presence of a 
superior man of 
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I. SAMUEL. Chap. ix, 11—18, 


get him. II. Obedient sons are likely to be Divinely honored. III. The mys- 
rank. or of official| “tious power of human association. IV. The Divine casuistry of every-day 
station, without allife. V. The harmonious working of Divine providence. VI. The relation- 
hee of some|ship of human governments to the Divine. — Ezell. 
ee Peet The shekel. — What was its proportionate value in Samuel’s days we cannot 
sah tee ea ehioals Fe tell, for silver was rare; but in size it would be somewhat bigger than adime, 
and would be a very large fee, while the bread would have been a small one. 
It very well marks the eagerness of the servant that he is ready to part with 
the considerable sum of money in his possession in order to consult the seer.— 
Pulp. Com. Events controlled by God.—One would suppose that many of 
oPeaenie® tlhe the dramas of the Old Testament were planned on very purpose to show how 
shekel, ike ourlintimately things sécular and things sacred, as we call them, are connected 
early Eng. silver|together ; how entirely the minutest events are controlled by God, and at the 
evar ekg diviiee same time how thoroughly the freedom of man is preserved. The meeting 
by a cross andjOf two convicts in an Egyptian prison is a vital link in the chain of events 
actually subdivid-|that makes Joseph governor of Egypt; a young lady coming to bathe in the 
ed when required|river preserves the life of Moses, and secure the escape of the Israelites; the 


into half and aua"/thoughtful regard of a father for the comfort of his sons in the army brings 


Spk. Com. David into contact with Goliath, and prepares the way for his elevation to 
the throne; the beauty of a Hebrew girl fascinating a Persian king saves the 
whole Hebrew race from massacre and extermination. — Hzp. Bib. 

Samuel 11—14. (11) draw water, the wells were usually outside the cities here at 

meets him the foot of the hill. (12) before you, 7. e. they are to go straight ahead into 


the city. came to-day, returning from his circuit for the proposed sacrifice 
high place,* a sacred eminence. Such altars, and the worship of the true 
a Heb. word ba-|God upon high places, were at this time recognized as right, and were, in 
mah is applied|fact, in accordance with, and were even the remains of, the old patriarchal 
eee conte, religion. But gradually they were condemned, partly because of the grow- 
and to those injing sanctity of the temple, but chiefly because of the tendency of religious 
which the true God/rites celebrated in such places to degenerate into nature worship. — Pulp. 
gph (1 K./Com. (13) straightway, immediately. bless the sacrifice; i. e, ask the 
sat blessing before eating. (14) into the city, midst of the city. came out, of 
his house, not of the city gates. against, opposite to. 
vou nay sapel Providence. — God is the pilot as well as the constructor ; He holds ever 
wish to send this|/Second cause, and every instrument, in positive subordination to His intelli- 
ball so as to killlgent will. An infidel was sailing upon a river; a storm arose, the man was 
the lion grouching drifted out to sea, clinging to the oars; finally he was picked up by a vessel, 
aes y ne litself swept from its moorings, with broken cable, and in danger of wreck : 
My wishes are alljthus was Vanderkemp converted. A minister made an open-air appointment 
right, and I hopeifor a preaching service ; some young men and boys undertook to disturb the 
prone. witjjmeeting ; one of the most nimble and dexterous broke his ankle in trying to 
Providence won’t.|kick a football into the good man’s face; that laid him on his bed, and 
You must do it;!brought the preacher to see him: thus Morgan Howell was converted. 
ang pe ve.do oot President Edwards turned from church one Lord’s Day, intending to spend 
y Beecher \the time in sleep and seclusion; taking from the library at random an old 


m ne eal 
a book, without any name on the back, it proved to be a Bible, and he opened 
it to find in 1 Ti. i. 17 the instrument of his conversion. 
Samuel had 15—18. (15) in his ear,? R. V., *‘had revealed unto Samuel.” (16) anoint, 
been fore- with the oil of consecration, as in appointment of priest. Save, deliver and 
instructed keep free. This verse implies that in Samuel’s old age the Phil. were har- 


“We are not to 
lead events, but to 
follow them.” 
— Epictetus. 


is the 
man who can en- 
dure the highest 
and the lowest 
fortune. He who 
has endured such 


rassing and oppressing Israel, and it was this danger wh. led the elders to ask 
for a king. (17) This vs. follows on the account fr. vs. 14. reign over, 
restrain, coerce, predicting a strong and strict rule. (18) in the gate, indic. 
that Saul had not entered far into the city. 

Unconsciously guided, —It is recorded of Mr. John Dod, that one night, at 
a very late hour, he felt strongly moved to visit a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who lived at some distance. Not knowing what might be the design 
of Providence in this, he went. Having come to the house, and knocked at 
the door, the gentleman himself opened it: to whom Mr. Dod said, ‘‘I am 
come to you, I know not why myself, but I was restless in my spirit till I had 


vicissitudes with 
equanimity — has 
deprived misfor- 
tune of its power.” 
—Seneca. 


done it.” The gentleman replied, ‘‘ You know not why you came; but God 
knew why He sent you.” On which he pulled out the halter with which he 
intended to take away his own life, which, by this means, was happily 
prevented. 


Chap. x. 1-8, I. SAMUEL. 719 


19—24. (19) go up, ‘‘addressed to Saul only. Saul is to precede Sam. as|  B.. cir. 1041. 
a mark of honor.” — Cam. B. eat with me, at the festival. (20) three Saul ie th 
days ago, Heb. to-day three days, 7. e. day before yesterday. on whom,|?*" Cay M: 
ete., R. V., ‘for whom is all that is desirable in Israel.” (21) The language|Q"°* 1 
of unaffected modesty and humility. Benjamin had been reduced to insig-/>*™7U© 
nificance by the civil war recorded in Jud. xxi. 46. (22) parlour,* or hall. (23)4," They ascended 
the portion, a boiled shoulder, fr. wh. Saul, as chief guest, was to tear off the|pjace, and in m de 
first morsel. (24) is left, R. V., ‘‘hath been reserved.” inn, or carayanse- 

Great men from humble walks in life. —It is not from castles so much as/f@l, at the | top, 
from cabins, from princes so much as from among the people, that reformers Panis aseamblod 
and patriots spring. Luther came out of a miner’s hut, and while the German|amongst whom 
boy sang in the streets for his bread, John Knox earned his by teaching. Wal- Bhcy Stlis the 
lace and William Tell, Hampden and Geo. Washington embarked in the cause|Saniey. 
of freedom with little else but their lives to lose. The noblest sacrifices of|*My . endeavors 
ae and patriotism have been made by such as had not a drop of noblejhave ever come 

lood in their veins. — Guthrie. 8 ee 


desires." — Shake- 
25—27. (25) top of the house, flat, often used for private intercourse. ee 
The people could see what great honor Sam. showed his guest. (26) spring,|Samuel shows 
etc., as the morning arose, Ge. xix. 15. to the top, o1 on the top. Saul’s bed/Saul the word 
being made on the house-top, under an awning.’ After returning from thejof God. 
sacrifice and the feast, they seem to have committed themselves to rest. In|. 
the early morning, about daybreak, they had their conversation on the house- ea lof tie ae 
top, and thereafter Samuel sent Saul away, convoying him part of the road. —|the roof is “the 
Exp. B. (27) pass on, to give Sam. opportunity of imparting a private com- so bs t pelecene 
munication. ‘ 
Patience. — Saul must wait patiently until God shall bring him out of con- ean meee 
cealment and make it manifest who he was. So should we also, if God has|morning and even- 
lent us gifts and wishes them to remain concealed with us, not be displeased|ing.” > Phomson._ 
at the fact that they are not recognized, but quietly wait until the Lord Him-|ou¢ fear is without 
self, as zi ge Him good, carries further the matter that He has begun. —|hope.” — Webster. 
Berlenberger Bible. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—4. (1) vial of oil, for anointing as king. kissed him, token of homage,|Samuel 
and act of congratulation. captain, ruler, deliverer, and king. No doubt,janoints Saul 
sharing in the feeling of the people, Saul at once understood the act. (2) The 
first of three signs given as tokens that Sam. acted by Divine commission. 
Rachel’s sepulehre,’ position is difficult to locate. If situate on the road fr. |¢ Ge. xxxv. 19, 20. 
Bethel to Bethlehem, it was not in Saul’s way home. Zelzah, not known, if 
name of a place. (3) plain, or oak, Ge. xxxv. 8. meet thee,? eéc., or thou] py maize, — 
shalt light upon, come up with. (4) loaves of bread, as God’s representa-|“'The bird that 
tive he would henceforth share with the sanctuary the offerings of the pata high- 

ople. : 
ithe Heavenly Father's care. —In the ‘‘ Rothsay Castle,” which was lately ape eee ‘oO : 
wrecked, a father with his child was near the helm, grasping his hand, till owly nest ; 
the waves rolling over the quarter deck and taking with them several persons And nuinvidote 
who were standing near them, it was no longer safe to remain there. The! sing A 
father took his child in his hand and ran towards the shrouds, but the boy] Sings in the 
could not mount with him. He cried out therefore, “ Father, father ! do not Ape vies 
leave me.” But finding that his son could not climb with him, and that hisltp lark and cighe. 
own life was in danger, he withdrew his hand. When the morning came, ingale we see, 
the father was conveyed on shore, with some other passengers, who were] What honor hath 
preserved, and as he was landing he said within himself, ‘‘ How can I see my|_y. aonigncene 
wife without our son with me?” When, however, the child’s earthly parent 
let go his hand, his Heavenly Father did not leave him. He was washed off u 
the deck, but happily clung to a part of the wreck on which some others of the s “The obs Bae 

assengers were floating. With them he was almost miraculously saved.|\Gives for the 
When he was landing, not knowing of his father’s safety, he said, ‘‘ It is ofloffering, and the 
no use to take me on shore, now I have lost my father.” He was, however,|wine for the liba- 
carried, much exhausted, to the same house where his father had been sent, ae —J amie- 
and actually placed in the same bed, unknown to either, till they were clasped|  ~ 
in each other’s arms. — Whitecross. 

Samuel 

5—8. (5) hill of God, a proper name, Gibeah-elohim: it is obvious to con-|sends Saul 

clude that the Gibeah of God (which occurs nowhere else) was sometimes|to Gilgal 
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a‘‘A stringed in- 
strument, prob. 
in shape triangu- 
lar, like a cone} 
with the vertex! 
dowuward, wit hj 
10 or 12 strings.” — 
Ayre. 


b “He caught the 


inspiration from 
the ‘chain’ of 
prophets, as the 


sign of a grander, 
loftier life, than 
be had ever be- 
fore conceived.” 
— Stanley. 


Saul among 
the prophets 


ec “The heart in 
the Heb. accepta- 
tion points more 
to intellect and 
courage, than to 
the affections and 
oonscience.’’? — 
Spk. Com. 


“Saul was not a 

peepee because 
e did once proph- 

ecy, nor is every 

one a believer that 

talks of faith. — 
dams. 


“In many _ looks 
the false heart's 
history is writ, in 
moods, and 
frowns, and wrin- 
kles strange.’’ — 
Shakespeare. 


Saul’s inter- 
view with 
his uncle 


Chap. x. 9—16. 


of the worship on its high place. — Spk. 
Com. garrison, or military post. psaltery,* nebel ; first mentioned here. 
tabret, toph, kind of tambourine or drum. pipe, chalib, a bored or pierced 
instrument; kind of flute. harp, cinnor, stringed instrument, more like 
lyre, with fewer strings than the psaltery. prophesy, &. V., ‘‘be prophe- 
sying,” singing hymns of praise, with rapturous and extatic feeling. (6) 
Spirit, etc., Ju. iii. 10. turned .. man, internally up to the level of his 
changed circumstances. No longer had he the feelings of a husbandman, 
concerned only about corn and cattle; he had become a statesman, a general, 
and a prince. — Pulp. Com. _(7) as oceasion, etc., 7. e. act independently ; 
with royal authority. (8) Gilgal, Jos. iv. 19. seven days, etc., it seems 
quite impossible that this verse $, can refer to the meeting spoken of at xiii. 
8-10. If, therefore, the text is sound in both passages, Samuel must have 
given Saul an appointment at Gilgal, with an injunction to tarry seven days, 
on two several occasions at least. — Spk. Com. 

Saul’s changes. — Subject : ‘The transforming power of the Holy Spirit.” 
Saul turned into another man in respect to—I. His circumstances. Il. His 
prospects. ILI. His character. Learn:—1. Seek to possess the Spirit of the 
Lord; if He does not make you great, He will make you good; 2. Test His 
presence by the change produced. — Hive. 

The Spirit of God. — When in the Old Testament the Spirit of God is said 
to come on one, the meaning is not always that He comes in regenerating 
and sanctifying grace. The Spirit of God in Bezaleel, the son of Uri, made 
him cunning in all manner of workmanship, to work in gold, and in silver, 
and in brass. The Spirit of God, when He came upon Samson, magnified his 
physical strength, and fitted him for the most wonderful feats. Se the Spirit 
of God, when he came on Saul, did not necessarily regenerate his being ; 
alas! in Saul’s future life, there is only too much evidence of an unchanged 
heart! Still it might be said of Saul that he was changed into another man. 
— Exp. Bib. 


I. SAMUEL. 


given to Gibean of Saui on account 


9—13. (9) another heart,° see vs. 6. came to pass, for his encourage- 
ment. (10) to the hill, better, to Gibeah. (11) beforetime, prev. to his 
anointing. (12) who is their father? this question was designed to meet a 
reason for the surprise felt at Saul being among the prophets— viz., that his 
father Kish was a godless man. That consideration is irrelevant ; for who, 
asks this person, is the father of the prophets? The prophetic gift does not 
depend on fatherhood. It is not by connection with their fathers that the 
prophetic band enjoy their privileges. Why should not Saul be among the 
prophets as well as any of them? Hap. B. 

Conversion a ground of joy. (vs. 12). — The proverb of our text we may con- 
sider as containing —I. A subject for grateful admiration. Many are con- 
verted to God when no such change could have been hoped for, from —1. 
Their age ; Their occupations ; 3. Their habits; 4. Their connections. II. A 
matter for prudential inquiry. How shall we know whether we are ‘‘among 
the prophets?” We must see whether we have —1. The mind; 2. The spirit, 
of the prophets. — C. Simeon. 

Changed by the Spirit. —No man or women amongst you knows what he 
might be if he were filled with the Spirit. What is that rough Luther? He 
is only fit to have been a killer of bullocks, or a feller of the oaks in the forest ; 
but fill Luther with the Holy Spirit and what is he? He takes the bull of 
Rome by the horns, slays wild beasts of error in the great arena of the gospel, 
and is more than a conqueror through the might which dwelleth in him! 
Take John Calvin — fit naturally to be a cunning lawyer, cutting and divid- 
ing nice points, judging this precedent and that, frittering away his time over 
immaterial niceties; but fill him with the Holy Ghost and John Calvin 
becomes the mighty master of grace, the reflection of the wisdom of all past 
ages, and a great light to shed a brilliant ray even till the Millennium shall 
dawn! Chief, and prince, and king of all uninspired teachers, the mighty 
seer of Geneva, filled with the Spirit of God is no more John Calvin, but a 
God-sent angel of the Churches. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


14—16. (14) unele, Abner or Ner. nO where, within our reach. (15) 
Sam. said, uncle had observed the change in Saul, and wanted it accounted 
for. (16) the kingdom, Saul’s silence left the fulfilment of Saul’s words to 
God’s time and way. 


Chap, x. 17—25. I, SAMUEL, 


Discretion. — 
Discretion guard thine asking, discretion aid thine answer ; 
Teach thee that well-timed silence hath more eloquence than speech, 
Whisper thee, thou art weakness, though thy cause be strength, 
And tell — the key stone of an arch can be loosened with least labor from 
within. 
‘The snows of Hecla liearound its troubled, smoking Geysers ; 
Let the cool streams of prudence temper the hot spring of zeal ; 
So shalt thou gain thine honorable end, nor lose the midway prize, 
So shalt thy life be useful and thy young heart happy. — M. F. Tupper. 


17—21. (17) Mizpeh, ch. vii. 5. (418) Throughout Scrip. constant reference 
ismade to the Hrodus, as the first great national event. out of .. you, 
R. V., ‘‘ out of the hand of all the kingdoms that oppressed you.” ‘‘ Jehovah 
had always done for them the very things for wh. they desired a king.” (19) 
before the Lord, in solemn assembly, in presence of Hisaltar. (20) to eome 
near, that the Lord’s choice might be indicated : poss. by lot the selection was 
made.* (21) Matri, rain of Jehovah. not be found, indic. of his youthful 
modesty. 

The first king of Israel. —I. The election of a king. A strange thing, 
because this nation had aking. One very near, very strong, very gracious, 
but One they could not see, One who kept no earthly court. Election con- 
ducted in a strange way. This no hereditary monarchy ; nor was the election 
by vote or show of hands, but by lot, which meant leaving the choice to the 
great unseen King, whose reign did not satisfy them. II. The king elected. 
Already found by the prophet and anointed. Now modestly hiding, now 
fetched out, a grand-looking man; but he proved a failure. He was a man 
quite after the people’s heart; not like David —a man after God’s own heart. 
— Hive. 

Shrinking from positions of responsibility, — However pleasant it might be 
to ruminate on the privileges and honors of royalty, it was a serious thing to 
undertake the leadership of a great nation. In this respect Saul shared the 
feeling that constrained Moses to shrink back when he was appointed to 
deliver Israel from Egypt, and that constrained Jeremiah to remonstrate when 
he was appointed a prophet unto the nations. Many of the best ministers of 
Christ have had this feeling when they were called to the Christian ministry. 
Gregory Nazianzen actually fled to the wilderness after his ordination, and 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the civil office which he held, tried to turn the 
people from their choice even by acts of cruelty and severity, after they had 
called on him to beconie their bishop. — Exp. Bib. 


22—25. (22) inquired . . further, 7. e. made use of the Urim and Thum- 
mim to discover the hiding place of Saul. stuff,’ the baggage of the people 
who had come to Mizpeh. (23) higher shoulders, ch. ix. 2. (24) God save, 
lit. let the king live. (25) the manner, law or principles. laid up, etc., 
placed beside the ark of the covenant with the copy of the law. 

The duty of prayer for the sovereign (vs. 24).—J. The prayer, ‘‘ God save 
the king.” This implies that we supplicate God—1. That our sovereign may 
maintain God’s law and seek His honor ; 2. That she may be strong and cour- 
ageous; 3. To take her under His protection ; 4. To bless and keep her always. 
— T. H. Horne. 

The flattery of kings — 

The vulgar call us gods, and fondly think 

That kings are cast in more than mortal molds. 
Alas! they little know that when the mind 

Is cloy’d with pomp, our taste is pall’d to joy, 
But grows more sensible of grief or pain. 

The stupid peasant, with as quick a sense, 
Enjoys the fragrance of the rose as I; 

And his hard hand is proof against the thorn 
Which, rankling in my tender skin, would seem 
A viper’s tooth. O blissful poverty ! 

Nature, too partial.to thy lot, assigns 

Health, freedom, innocence, and downy peace — 
Her real goods —and only mocks the great 
With empty pageantries, — Fenton. 
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B.C. cir. 1041. 
“No one can take 
less pains than to 
hold his tongue. 
Hear much, and 
speak little; for 
the tongue is the 
instrument of the 
greatest good and 
the greatest evil 
that is done in the 


world.” — Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

Israel 
summoned 

to Mizpeh 
election of 
king 


Saul chosen 


vii. 


a Comp. Jos. 
5-18; Sa. 


14, 6-18; 1 
xiv. 41. 


IN king that 
would not feel his 
crown too. heayy 
for him, must wear 
it every day; but 
if he think it too 
light, he knoweth 
not of what metal 
it is made.’’—Ba- 
con. 


““ My heart being 
virtuous, let my 
face be wan, 
I am to God, I 
only seem to man.” 
— Quarles. 


Saul found; 
and the people 
cry God save 
the king 


bh ** The assembly 
was like a camp, 
and the baggage 
(impedimenta) of 


the whole congre- 
gation was prob. 
collected in one 
place, where the 
wagons were ar- 
ranged for protec- 
tion.’’ — Split. Com, 


“Kings are like 
stars —they rise 
and set—they have 
the worship of the 
world, but no re- 
pose .”’— Shelley. 


“A king ruleth as 
he ought, a tyrant 
as he lists; a kin 

to the profit of ait 
a tyrant to please 
a few.”’— Aristotle. 
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IT. SAMUEL. Chap. xi. 1—7. 


se SS ae 


B. 0, cir. 1041. 


Saul and 
the band of 
good men 


26, 27. (26) home to Gibeah, vss. 5,10. band of men, the valiant com- 


pany. (27) children of Belial, De. xiii. 18; 7. e. ‘‘ certain worthless fellows.” 
presents, token of homage and allegiance. held his peace,’ a very prudent 
patience. 


A young man’s best companions (vs. 26). —A young man’s best companions 


a“ Another signofjare men whose hearts God has touched, When God touches the heart He 
his modesty,|makes it— I. Loving: hence they are united, ‘‘a band.” II. Faithful: they 


patience and 


dence at this 


TU-lwere true when others despised him (vs. 27). 


III. Kind: they went home 


time.” — Words |with him for company and safety. — Hive. 


worth. 


Companions. — The following beautiful allegory is translated from the Ger- 


“ Wise kings have/man: Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer even his grown-up sons 


generally wise 
councillors, as he 


must be a wise man 


and daug 


hters to associate with those whose conduct was not pure and 
upright. 


“‘Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him one day, when he 


himself who is ca-|forbade her, in company with her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, “dear 


pable of distin- 
guishing one.” — 


Diogenes. 


There are many|hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 
who would sooneriioke it,” 
meet their bitter- z 
est enemy in the fs : ; : 
field than theirown|ful in handling coals,” said Eulalia, in vexation. 
hearts in the 


closet. 


Nahash 
besieges 
Jabesh- 
gilead 


father, you must think us very childish, if you imagine that we should be 
exposed to danger by it.” The father took in silence a dead coal from the 
“Tt will not burn you, my child, 
Eulalia did so, and behold her beautiful white hand was soiled and 
blackened, and, as it chanced, her white dress also. ‘‘ We cannot be too care- 
“Yes, truly,” said the 
father; ‘‘ you see, my child, that coals, even if they do not burn, blacken; so 
it is with the company of the vicious.” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—3. (1) Then, and; the LXX. says: ‘‘and it came to pass after about a 
month that Nahash,” etc. Nahash, serpent, a name frequently found. 
Jabesh-gilead,’ the metropolis of Gilead, Ju. xxi. 8-14. (2) thrust out, dug 
out. Nahash supposed they were wholly in his power. (8) all the coasts, 
ete., not directly to Saul, but to the various tribes. Saul’s kingdom not yet 


b‘* The Ammonites|fully recognized. 


had long claimed 
the right of orig- 
inal possession in 
Gilead.” — Jamie- 
son. 


Ju. xi. 4, 12, 20. 


** Cruelty and fear 
shake hands 
together.”’—Balsac 


men from 
Jabesh come 
to Saul 


c‘*He was a true 
Benjamite from 
first to last. The 
Spirit of God came 
upon him as upon 
Samson. His shy, 
retiring nature 
vanished. His 
anger flamed 
out.” — Stanley. 


‘“‘When anger 
rushes unre- 
strained to action, 
like a hot steed it 
stumbles in its 
way; the man of 
thought strikes 
deepest, and 
strikes fastest.’’— 
Rk. Savage. 


Cruelty of Nahash. — Just as you may see at this day in certain African 
villages miserable creatures without hands or eyes who have fallen under the 
displeasure of their chief and received this revolting treatment, so it was in 
those early times. But Nahash was comparatively merciful. He was willing 
to let the men of Jabesh off with the loss of one eye only. But as if to 
compensate for this forbearance, he declared that he would regard the trans- 
action as a reproach upon all Israel. The mutilated condition of that poor 
one-eyed community would be a ground for despising the whole nation; it 
would be a token of the humiliation and degradation of the whole Israelite 
community. -- Exp. B. 


4—7. (4) told the tidings, to the people, not to Saul. (5) after the herd, 
or oxen, with which, though a king, he had been ploughing. We are com- 
pelled to conclude that the opposition to him was far from contemptible in 
number and in influence, and that he found it expedient in the meantime to 
make no demonstration of royalty, but continue his old way of life. — Exp. B. 
(6) Spirit . . him, comp. ch. x. 6, 10, as a spirit of zeal, energy and power. 
anger, fervor of indignation. (7) Comp. Ju. xix. 29° messengers, i. e., 
those who came fr. Jabesh. after Saul . . Samuel, it is important to notice 
that Saul speaks not only in his own name, but also in that of Samuel. It was 
as the man chosen of Jehovah to be king by the voice of His prophet that he 


acted, and so as one possessed of legitimate authority. — Pulp. Com. with 
one consent, R. V., ‘‘ as one man.” 
Be angry and sin not. —I. This anger of Saul was divinely kindled. II. It 


was occasioned by the cause of humanity and patriotism. 
vapor itself away in idle words. 
stir our righteous indignation. 
Righteous indignation. — When Bonaparte retreated from before Acre, the 
tyrant Djezzar Pasha, to avenge himself on the Franks, inflicted a severe pun- 
ishment on the Jewish and Christian inhabitants of Saphet. It is said that he 
had resolved to massacre all the believers in Moses and Jesus Christ who 
might be found in any part of his dominions, and had actually sent orders to 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, to accomplish his barbarous designs. But Sir Sidney 
Smith, on being apprised of his intention, conveyed to him the assurance that 


III. It did not 
IV. The cause of the oppressed may well 


Chap. xii. 1—5. I. SAMUEL, 


a a single Christian head should fall, he would bombard Acre, and set it on B.C. 
. 


e interposition of the British admiral is still remembered with heart- 
felt gratitude by all the inhabitants, who looked upon him as their deliverer. 


“His word,” says Burkhardt, ‘‘I have often heard both Turks and Christians 


exclaim, ‘‘ was like God’s Word — it never failed.” — Whitecross. 


8—11. (8) Bezek, Ju. i. 4, 5, nearly opposite the ford for crossing to Jabesh|Saul defeats 


Gilead. Obs. in this vs. the distinction of Israel and Judah. 
stood apart until there was a king who belonged to itself.” (9) sun be hot, 
before mid-day. The distance to travel was some twenty miles. help, R. V., 
“‘deliverance.” (10) said, to Nahash. 
seven days’ respite, vs. 3. three companies, as Gideon, Ju. vii. 16-19. 
midst of the host, which had gone forth to meet the sally of the men of 
Jabesh, and so quite closed round. 

Ye shall have help. —1. This promise of help was prompt. 
joy in the hearts of threatened and endangered men. 
IV. For us, also, help is laid on One who is mighty to save. 

Acts of chivalry. — Notwithstanding the wail which we occasionally hear 
for the chivalry that is gone, our own age has witnessed deeds of bravery and 
gentleness, — of heroic self-denial and manly tenderness, — which are unsur- 
passed in history. On the bleak plateau of Sebastopol, in the dripping perilous 
trenches of that twelve months’ leaguer, men of a 


II. It infused 


Il]. It was fully kept.|* 


classes proved themselves|know 


‘‘ Judah always|Nahash 


“If I boast of 


(11) the morrow, prob. the last of thejaught, be it to 


have been heaven’s 
happy instrument, 
the means of good 
to all my fellow- 
creatures: this is 
king’s best 
praise.” — Rowe. 


“Tn general, indul- 
gence for those we 
know is rarer than 
pity for those we 
not.” — Ri- 


worthy of the noble inheritance of character which their forefathers have|?@’®- 


bequeathed to them. But it was in the hour of the greatest trial in India, 
that the qualities of our countrymen shone forth the brightest. The march 
of Neil on Cawnpore, of Havelock on Lucknow, — officers and men alike urged 
on by the hope of rescuing the women and children, — are events which the 
whole history of chivalry cannot equal. Outram’s conduct to Havelock in 
resigning to him, though his inferior officer, the honor of leading the attack 
on Lucknow, was a trait worthy of Sidney, and alone justifies the title which 
had been awarded to him of the ‘‘ Bayard of India.” — Smiles. 


12—15. (12) that said, ch. x. 27. Saul’s authority was now established. 
(13) not . . death, instance of restraint, and moderation, showing good judg- 
ment. (14) Gilgal, sometimes difficult to decide wh. Gilgal is meant.* (15) 
made Saul king, by general acknowledgment, by making him assume royal 
state and authority, and poss. by asecond anointing. peace-offerings, 7. e. 
for the deliverance and the estab. of the kingdom. This offering was fol- 
lowed by a feast. 


Mercy of kings. — 
It becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. — Merchant of Venice. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—5. (1) Samuel said, the assembly at Gilgal marks an important epoch in 
Jewish history. It ratified the work of the assembly at Mizpah, finally closed 
the period of the judges, and formally inaugurated the New Monarchy. 
Samuel, though he was still to retain his influence and authority as Prophet, 
now resigned his office as Judge, and in doing so delivered asolemn address to 
the assembled people. — Cam. B. Ch. xi. 14, 15. ye said, ch. viii. 4-6. (2) 
walketh, like a shepherd who goeth before the flock to guide and guard. 
sons are with you, their age proved his great age. Poss. intended to inti- 
mate that he had not tried to establish his family in the government.’ See 


“Trust him with 
littie who, without 
proofs, trusts you 
with everything, 
or, when he has 
proved you, with 
nothing.” — Lava- 
ter. 


Saul is made 
king at 
Gilgal 


a Stanley says Gil- 
gal by Jericho, so 
Wordsworth ; Keil 
says Jiljilia, as be- 
ing near the road 
fr. Jabesh to Gi- 
beah and Ramah. 
“A sovereign’s 
great example 
forms a_ people; 
the public breast 
is noble, or is vile, 
as he inspires it.””— 
Mallett. 
‘** What isa king? 
a man coudemned 
jto bear the public 
burden of the 
nation’s care,’? — 
Prior. 


Samuel’s 
address to 
Israel 

he vindicates 
himself 


hb“ They are private 
persons and sub- 
jects of the king, 
as you are.”— 
Wordsworth. 


ch. viii. 1-8. (8) his anointed,° Saul, who had been privately anointed by 
Sam., and perhaps also publicly at Gilgal. whose ox, etc.,¢ demand for care- 


c Ps. Ixxxiv. 9. 
d Nu. xvi. 15; Ac. 
xx. 33. 


I. SAMUEL. Chap. xii. 6—15. 


a ‘*Copher, ransom 
or satisfaction; fr. 
caphar, to cover, 
to pardon.’— 
Gesenius. 


b ‘‘ Applied to the 
bribe paid to an 
unjust judge to 
induce him to 
acquit the guilty.”’| 
—Spk. Com. 


ful review of his public life. bribe, Heb. ransom ;* the fine paid by a crimi- 
nal in lieu of bonds or death.’ restore, Lu. xix. 8. (4) taken ought, 
improperly. (5) witness,’ that Sam. had given no cause for casting off the 
order of judges. . ; 

Here 1 am (vs. 3).—I. Let us consider a few of the things of which this 
‘‘Here I am” may remind us. 1, Honesty an important element in the 
strength and beauty of old age; 2. Moral courage inspired by conscious 
integrity; 3. It is sometimes needful to be self-assertive. This not to be con- 
founded with vain boasting. II. Let us inquire how it was that in hisold age. 
Samuel could so fearlessly look the world in the face and say, ‘‘ Here Iam.” 
It was because, in his youth, he had responded to the Divine call with ‘‘ Here 
Iam.” The boy was father to the man. 

Oriental injustice. —It was no small matter to be able to make this chal- 
lenge, which is as fearless in tone as it is comprehensive in range, in the very 
midst of such a sea of corruption as the neighboring kingdoms of the East 
presented. Even to this day, the same system prevails as corrupt as ever. I 
have heard from an excellent American missionary a tale of a court of justice 


c Ac. xxiv. 16, 20. 


“To him who is 
good, goodness has 
ceased to be either 
object or abstrac- 
tion; itisinhima 
thirst to give; a 
solemn quiet, a 
passion to bless, a 
delight in behold- 
ing well-being.”’ 


he rehearses 
the ways of 
God 


d Mic. vi. 4. 

“ 4 soul sincerely 
obedient will not 
pick and choose 
what commands to 
obey, and what to 
reject, as hypo. 
erites do.” —T 
Brooks. 

“The memory of 
past favors is like 
a rainbow, bright, 
vivid, and beauti- 
ful; but it soon 
fades away The 
memory of injuries 
is engraved on the 
heart, and remains 
forever.’’ — Hali- 
burton. 


he calls to 
obedience 


e Hos. xiii. 11; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 29. 

Truth to be im- 
pressed: —If any 
person or any 
nation, is to be 
prosperous and 
happy, he must 
maintain allegi- 
ance to God, and 
devote himself 
wholly to His ser- 
vice. This illus- 
trate from the 
previous _ history 
and experience of 


that came within his experience, even at a conspicuous place like Beirut, that 
shows that without bribery it is hardly possible to get a decision on the proper 
side. A claim had been made to a piece of land which he had purchased for 
his mission, and as he refused to pay what on the very face of it was obvi- 
ously unjust, he was summoned before the magistrate. The delays that took | 
place in dealing with the case were alike needless and vexatious, but the 
explanation came in a message from the authorities, slyly conveyed to him, 
that the wheels of justice would move much faster if they were duly oiled 
with a little American gold. To sucha proposal he would not listen for a 
moment, and it was only by threatening an exposure before the higher 
powers that the decision was at last given where really there was not the 
shadow of a claim against him. — Hxp. Bib. 


6—11. (6) It is the Lord,? lifting their thoughts from the instruments to 
the real Author. advanced, appointed. (7) stand still, or stand up, as in 
a court of justice. righteous acts, Sam, vindicates God’s dealings with 
Israel during their past as against the implication contained in their demand 
fora king. (8) Ge. xlvi. 5, 6: Ex. iv. 16, etc. (9) Sisera, Ju. iv. 2. Philis- 
tines, Ju. xili.1. king of Moab, Ju. iii.12._ (10) Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
Ju. ii, 13; x. 10. (11) Jerubbaal, Ju. vii.1. Bedan, either Barak or Abdon. 
Jephthah, Ju. xi. 1. Samuel, that Samuel should thus mention himself 
need not surprise us if we remember that the apparent abruptness of the 


-|mention is due to the condensation of the narrative, which gives only a sum- 


mary of the original speech. — Cam. B. 

Laws of right and wrong. — History is a voice forever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. 
For every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust 
or vanity, the price has to be paid at last; not always by the chief offenders, 
but paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure and live. Injustice 
and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them in 
French revolutions and other terrible woes. — Froude, Short Studies. 


12—15. (12) Nahash, ch. xi. 1. (18) behold the king, Saul being present 
at the convention ye have chosen, etc., Sam. throws the whole burden of 
responsibility on them. desired, demanded, set a king,¢ in response to 
your wish. (14) Translate, ‘(If ye will fear the Lord, and serve Him, and 
obey His voice, so as not to rebel against the mouth of the Lord, and will be, 
both you and your king that reigns over you, followers after the Lord your 
God ” — well: the apodosis being understood as Exod. xxxii. 82.— Spk. Com. 
(15) hand of the Lord, Ex. ix. 3. 

Thé two courses. —Samuel here places before the people two courses. I. One 
of which they were bound to follow. There was no middle course. Man 
cannot be neutral. II. We have the results of obedience and of disobedience 
set clearly forth. III. Such presenting of the truth should bring us to imme- 
diate decision. 

The world’s blindness to God’s eacellence. — If ever anation owed everything 
to the power above, Israel owed everything to Jehovah. And yet there was 


Israel; from the 


a want of cordiality on the part of the people in acknowledging it. The 


Chap. xii. 16—a5. I, SAMUEL, 


truth is, they did not like all the duties and responsibility which it involved. 
It is the highest honor of a son to have a godly father, upright, earnest, con- 
sistent in serving God. Yet many a son does not realize this, and sometimes 
in his secret heart he wishes that his father were just a little more like the 
men of the world. It is the brightest chapter in the history of a nation that 
records its struggles for God’s honor and man’s liberty ; yet there are many 
who have no regard for these struggles, but denounce their champions as 
ruffians and fanatics. Close connection with God is not, in the eyes of the 
world, the glorious thing that it is in reality. How strange that this should 
be so! — Exp. Bib. 


16—19. (16) stand and see, notice, attend to. great thing, sign Sam. 
was about to give. (17) wheat harvest, usually a time of drought. thun- 
der’ and rain, people greatly terrified by the thunder, and distressed by the 
rain, and so made to feel what power to punish rebellion was in the hands of 
God. (18) Comp. Ex. xiv. 31. (19) Pray for, one of Sam.’s characteristics 
was power in prayer. Obs. how readily the people were affected to penitence, 
but it seldom Jasted long or bore fruit in steadfast goodness. 

Partnership with God. —Two Germans wanted to climb the Matterhorn, 
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B. ©. 1041. 


life and integrity 
of Samuel; from 
the future history 
of the nation of 
Israel under the 
kings. Comp. such 
reigns as those 
of Ahab and 
Hezekiah. 


he confirms 
his words 
by a miracle 


a “This season in 
Pales. occurs at 
the end of June or 
beginning of July, 


near which they were staying. They took three guides, and began to climb 
the mountain in its steepest and most slippery part. When traveling thus, 
they rope themselves together ; there was first a guide, next a traveler, then 
another guide, then the second traveler, and finally a guide — five men in all. 
When they had been ascending for a short time, the guide at the bottom began 
to slip, but was held up by the other four, whose feet rested in niches cut in 
the rock ; but the last pulled down the man just above him and these two dis- 
lodged the next, and the three, the one above them. The only man who kept 
his footing was the first, who drove his ax with all his might into the ice 
before him and clung to it; and as he stood the man beneath regained his 
footing, and so the next, and the next, and the next, and the whole party was 
saved because the first man stood his ground. I am one of those men who 
slipped, but thank God, I am bound in living partnership to Christ in glory, 
and because He stands I can never be cast away. — F. B. Meyer. 


Appalling aspect of a storm. — 


I have seen tempests when the scolding winds 

Have rived the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 

The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. — Shakespeare. 


20 —25. (20) ye have done, Sam. deepens the sense of sin, but shows how 
graciously God was overruling their error. All depended on their faithful- 
ness to God under the new constitution. It was Samuel’s purpose to press on 
the people, that the change involved in having a king brought no change as to 
their duty of invariable allegiance to God. -- Exp. B. (21) vain things, lit. 
emptiness. In Bib. language all sin is also foolishness and vanity. (22) not 
forsake, even in this their wilfulness. (22) ceasing to pray,° if God does 
not forsake, good men need not. (25) eonsumed,? as illus. by the thunder 
and rain. 

The farewell counsel of Samuel (vss. 20, 24, 25).—In his farewell address, 
Samuel adapted his counsels and encouragement to the special position and 
need of his audience, There were words of —I. Wise caution to people who 
had made great changes in their circumstances. Note the perfect soundness 
of the principles embodied in Samuel’s words. II. Gracious hope to people 
who had erred and sinned in relation to their circumstances. — C. Vince. 

Persistent prayer.— One Lord’s day morning, Mr. Whitefield, with his usual 
fervor, exhorted his hearers to give up the use of the means for the spiritual 
good of their relations and friends only with their lives; remarking that he 
had had a brother for whose spiritual welfare he had used every means. He 
had warned him and prayed for him; and apparently to no purpose, till a 
few weeks ago, when his brother, to his astonishment and joy, came to his 
house, and with many tears declared that he had come up from the country 
to testify to him the great change that Divine grace had wrought upon his 
heart ; and to acknowledge with gratitude his obligation to the man whom 


when it seldom or 
never rains, and 
the sky is serene 
and cloudless,”— 
Jamieson. 


Thunder is 
called the voice of 
the Lord. See Ex. 
ix, 28, marg:; Ps. 
xxix. 3-9. 


No one can ask 
honestly or hope- 
fully to be deliv- 
ered from temp- 
tation unless he 
has himself hon- 
estly and firmly 
determined to do 
the best he can to 
keep out of it.— 
Ruskin. 


he asserts 
God’s faithful- 
ness 


c Jer. xv. 1. 


d Jos. xxiv, 20. 


He who would 
feign and flatter 
had better try his 
craft with a fool 
like himself, for 
to deceive the all- 
seeing One is as 
impossible as to 
take the moon in 
a net, or to lead 
the sun into a 
snare. He who 
would deceive God 
is himself already 
most grossly de- 
ceived .— Treas. of 
David. 
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LI, SAMUEL. Chap. xiii. 1—16. 


B. c. 1089. 

“ Let the day have 
@ blessed baptism 
by giving your first 
waking thoughts 
into the bosom of 
God. The first 
hour of the morn- 
ing is the rudder 
of the day.”— 
Beecher. 


_the reign 
of Saul 


Israel ‘sum- 
moned to 
Gilgal 


‘‘The true mean- 
ing seems to be 
that Saul had been 
publicly made 
king, and had 
reigned one year, 
when the events 
recorded in the 
former chap. had 
taken place.’”’— 
Wordsworth. 


the people 
fear—Samuel 
is sent for 


a Sheloshim, 
thirty, has crept 
into the text, in- 
stead of Shelosh, 
three. 


Ex. xiv. 7; Ju. 
2 Sa. x. 1831 
26; 2 Ch. xii. 


. 8; 
Exe 
xiv. 9; Ps. Ixviii. 


nese 


“Real glory 
springs from the 
silent conquest 
of ourselves; and 
without that the 
conqueror is 
nought but the 
first slave.”— 
Thompson. 


Samuel 
reproves 
Saul, and 
predicts his 
rejection 


cGe iii. 13. 


d1Sa. xv. 28. 


The dross men toil 
for often stains 
the soul.—T. B 
Aldrich. 


God had made the instrument of it. Mr. Whitefield added, that he had that 
‘morning received a letter, which informed him that on his brother’s return 
to Gloucestershire, where he resided, he dropped down dead as he was getting 
out of the stage-coach, but that he had previously given the most unequivocal 
evidence of his being a new man in Christ Jesus.— ‘‘ There,” said Mr. White- 
field, ‘‘let us pray always for ourselves and for those who are dear to us, and 
never faint.”— Whitecross. 


CHAPTER THH THIRTEENTAH. 


i—4. (1) reigned one year, we must render, ‘‘Saul was [ 


] years old 
when he began to reign, and reigned [_J and two years over Israel.” 


Either 


'the numbers were wanting in the original document, or they have been 


accidentally lost.—Cam. B. (2) chose, etc., to form a private body guard. 
Michmash, now a desolate village, Mukhmas, near a steep ravine called 
Wady-es-Suweinit, 9m. N. of Jerus. mount Bethel, Beitin: 6m. N. W. of 
Michmash. Jonathan, ‘‘the gift of Jehovah,” the first mention of Saul’s 
eldest son, Gibeah, now Tuleil-el-Phul . . tent, z. e., homewards; Israel was 
still dwelling in tents largely. (8) Geba, now Jeba, on S. side of Wady- 
Suweinit. (4) ealled, were cried, 7. e. were summoned by proclamation. 


Gilgal, Jos. iv. 19, 20. 3 
The trumpet blown in Israel (vs. 3).— I. The occasion of the sounding of this 
trumpet. II. The purpose for which it was blown. 1. To inspire courage; 
2. To spread good tidings; 3. To lead Israel to the attack. III. The effect of 

the sounding of the trumpet (vs. 4). IV. The gospel trumpet now calls. 


5—10. (5) thirty thousand, prob. a mistake in number. Comp. other 
numbers of chariots mentioned in Scrip., and proportion to horsemen.’ 
people, 7. ¢., infantry. Beth-aven, Josh. vii. 2. (6) in a strait, not having 
force to resist such a foe. hide themselves, as in Ju. vi.2. high places, 
word occurs elsewhere but once. Ju. ix. 46, 49. It prob. refers to 
‘«towers,” old Canaanite ruins. pits, dry cisterns. (7) trembling, having 
little confidence. No great signs of God’s blessing had yet attended Saul, 
except that recorded in ch. xi. (8) set time, to try his patience and obedience. 
(9) he offered, not certain whether he did it himself, or ordered 
the proper priest to do it. (10) salute him, word as in Ge. xiv. 19, mean- 
ing simply courteous salutation. 

How to meet temptation. —- Billy Bray, the Cornish miner, whose rugged 
piety has been a blessing to so many of God’s children, gives much instruc- 
tion in his quaint way as to how to treat the temptations of Satan. He says 
that one day when he was a little downhearted, he stood upon the brink of a 
coalpit and someone seemed to say, ‘* Now, Billy, just throw yourself down 
there and be rid of all your trouble.” He knew in a minute who it was, and 
drawing back, said, ‘‘Oh, no! Satan! you can just throw yourself down there. 
That is your way home, but Iam going to my home in a different direction.” 
Another time his crop of potatoes turned out poorly ; and as he was digging 
them in the fall, Satan wasat his elbow, and said, ‘‘ There, Billy, isn’t that 
poor pay for serving your Father the way you have all the year? Just see 
those small potatoes!” He stopped hoeing and replied, ‘‘ Ah, Satan, at it 
again — talking against my Father, blesshis name! Why, when I served you, 
I didn’t get any potatoesat all! What are you talking against Father for?” 
enon he went, hoeing and praising the Lord for small potatoes. — D. W. 

ittle. 


11— 16. (11) What, etc.,¢ calling Saul to serious consideration of his act. 
(12)I foreed myself, went against my judgment, pressed by the emergency. 
The significant thing in Saul’s state of mind, as disclosed by his act, is that 
he was not really bent on complying with the will of God. God was not 
a reality to Saul. —Ezp. B. (13) foolishly, showed himself unable to wait, 
trusting in God. Wilfulness was Saul’s great sin. for ever, i. e., perma- 
nently. (14) First hint of Saul’s rejection.? (15) up, Gibeah being in the hill 
country. Sam. did not break friendly relations with Saul for this act 
of impatience with and distrust of Jehovah. (16) Jonathan, vs. 3. Gibeah, 
R. V., “ Geba,” wh. was at the other end of the defile fr. Michmash. 


A fearless reprover, — William IX, Duke of Aquitaine and Earl of Poitiers, 


the northern one, the post of the Philistines and the scene of Jonathan’s 


Chap. xiv. 1—5. I, SAMUEL. 27 
was a violent and dissolute prince, and often indulged himself in improper B. G. 1039. 

behavior at the expense of religion. Though he had contracted a very suitable would: ceather 
marriage, and one with which he was satisfied for some time, he parted from obey than work 


his wife without reason, to marry another who pleased him better. The 
Bishop of Poitiers, where he resided, was a holy prelate, named Peter. He 
could not brook so great a scandal, and having employed all other means in 
vain, he thought it his duty to excommunicate the Duke, As he began to 
pronounce the anathema, William furiously advanced, sword in hand, saying, 
“Thou art dead if thou proceedest.” The bishop, as if afraid, required a few 
moments to consider what was most expedient. The Duke granted it, and 
the bishop courageously finished the rest of the formula of excommunication. 
After which, extending his neck, ‘‘ Now strike,” said he, ‘‘ I am quite ready.” 
The astonishment which this intrepid conduct produced in the Duke disarmed 
his fury, and saying ironically, ‘‘1 don’t like you well enough to send you to 
heaven,” he contented himself with banishing him. — Whitecross. 


17—23. (17) spoilers, same word used of destroying angel, Ex. xii. 23. 
Ophrah, ina northerly direction. 5 m. E. of Bethel.¢ 
Shalim.’ (18) Beth-horon,‘ westward. Zeboim, eastward ; a town of Benja, 
min gave name to this valley. wilderness, valley of Jordan. (19) no smith, 
to make or to sharpen weapons.? (20) These were agricultural implements 
not weapons. share, prob. a sickle. coulter, kind of ploughshare. mat- 
tock, kind of spade.* (22) day of battle, recorded in next chap. (23) pass. 
of Michmash, the steep, precipitous valley now called Wady Suweinit. 

Arms for war (vs. 20). — We are engaged in a great war with the Philistines 
of evil. I. Every weapon within our reach must be used. Preaching, teach- 
ing, praying, giving, all must be brought into action. Rough tools may deal 
hard blows : killing need be done not elegantly, but effectually. II. Most of 
our tools want sharpening; we need quickness of perception, tact, energy. 


miracles.— Luther. 
Wicked men obey 
for fear, but the 
good for love. — 
Aristotle. 


A gentle heart is 
like fruit, which 
bends so low that 
it is at the mercy 
of every one who 
chooses to pluck 
it, while the 
harder fruit keeps 
out of reach. 


the Hebrews 


Shual, foxland ; prob-jwithout 


arms 


aProb. now 
Taxyibeh .»°— 
Robinson. 

b1Sa. ix. 4. 

cJos. x. 10. 
dPolicy of the 
Phi]. had been to 
disarm the inhabi- 
taunts. 

ex: Ing Isa viiieeo, 
the word trans- 


promptness ; in a word, complete adaptation for the Lord’s work. Practicalllated mattock is 


common sense is a very scarce thing among the conductors of Christian enter- 
rises. 
Philistines sharpen our weapons. — Spurgeon. 

Making of war-weapons forbidden. — The policy of the Philistines has been 
imitated in modern times. 
tion of these parts of Africa than his predecessors had done. 
brought multitudes of sturdy Arabs and Africans, who used to be courted by 
the kings of Morocco, Fez, etc., to such a pass, that it was as much asall their 


lives were worth to have any weapon in a whole dowar (movable village or|jnothing so 


small community) more than one knife, and that without a point, wherewith 
to cut the throat of any sheep or other creature when in danger of dying, lest 
it should jif, as they call it, 7. e. die with the blood in it, and become unlawful 
for food.” — Morgan, Hist. of Algiers. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) Jonathan, associated with Saul in all his wars.’ He was called 
The Gazelle (see orig. of 2 Sa. i. 19). (2) under a pomegranate, Ju. iv. 5; 1 
Sa. xxii. 6. Migron, a precipice ; the name prob. occurred frequently in the 
mountainous regions; the town Migron was N. of Michmash.s (8) Ahiah, 
either the same as Ahimelech* (ch. xxi. 1; xx. 9), or an elder brother of 
Ahimelech’s. Ichabod, ch iv. 21. Lord’s priest, referring to Eli. ephod, 
Ex. xxviii 4-35; 1 Sa. ii. 18. sharp rock, etc., R. V., ‘‘rocky crag on the 
one side and a rocky crag.” (4) Bozez, shining. Seneh, ‘‘ the acacia,” fr. 
the thorny acacia trees wh. dot its course. Two sharp jutting rocks, Seneh 
running 8. and Bozez N. (5) forefront, Heb. tooth; R. V., ‘‘The one crag 
rose up on the north in front of Michmash, and the other on the south in 
front of Geba.” oe 

Bozez and Seneh. —The.ridges on either side of the valley exhibit two ele- 
vated points which project into the great wady; and the easternmost of these 
bluffs on each side were probably the outposts of the two garrisons of the 
Philistines and the Israelites. The road passes around the eastern side of the 
southern hill, the post of Israel, and then strikes over the western part of 


rob. a weeding 
ook, or hoe.” — 


Ill. We might learn from our enemies if we would, and so make the! aire. 


“Our _— greatest 
glory consists not 


‘‘ Mulei Ismael went farther towards a total reduc-|in never falling, 
This sheriff but in rising every 


time we fall.”— 
Goldsmith. 

‘Tn place, there 
be- 
comes a Man as 
modest stillness 
and humility.” — 
Shakespeare. 


B. C. cir. 1038, 


the two 
rocks, 
Bozez and 
Seneh 


i‘*The perfect 
type of a warrior, 
according to the 
requirements of 
his age: he is 
everywhere the 
first in courage, in 
activity. and 
speed; slender 
also, and of well- 
made figure.” — 
Ewald. 

Isax 28, 

Ahiah means 
friend of Jehovah, 
and _  Ahimelech, 


adventure. These hills struck us now, more than formerly, as of sharp ascent, 


friend of the king, 


pames very nearly 
identical. 
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Jonathan 
and his 
armor- 
bearer 


a Ju. xiv. 3; xv. 18; 
1Sa. xvii. 26, etc. 


ob“ Jonathan's 
action, viewed in 
itself,was rash and 
contrary to all es- 
tablished rules of 
military disci- 
pline.”’-- Jamieson. 


their exploit 


ce Comp. 1 Sa. xvii. 
43 


d‘‘ No sooner is he 
within reach of 
them than _ he 
strikes them down, 
while his compan- 
ion behind him 
dispatches those 
whom he has dis- 
abled.’’— Ewald. 


““Sallust relates a 
similar occurrence 
in connection with 
scaling a castle in 
the Numidian 
war.’’ — Bell. Ju- 
gurth, c. 89, 20. 

‘““As full of peril 
and adventurous 
spirit as to o’er- 


walk a current, 
roaring loud, on 
the  unsteadfast 
footing of aspear.”’ 
— Shakespeare. 
Saul per- 
plexed by the 
panic of 
Philistines 


e As LXX , and ar- 
gued by Stanley. 
f Comp. 23a. vi 
2,3 


‘As to be per- 
fectly just is an 
attribute of the 
Divine nature, to 
be so to the utmost 
of our abilities is 
the glory of man.’ 
—Addison. 


I. SAMUEL. Chap. xiv. 6—18, 


B. c. cir. 1088. |and as appropriate to the circumstances of the narrative. They are isolated 


cliffs in-the valley. except so far as the low ridge, at the end of which they are 
found, connected them back with the higher ground on each side. — Robin- 
son’s Luter Researches. 


6—10. (6) uncireumcised, term almost confined to the Phil. it may be, 


not intended to express doubt, only dependence on the Div. will. (7) 1 am 
with thee, willing to follow thee anywhere. (8) discover ourselves, let 
them see us climbing the cliff. (9) Comp. Gideon’s sign of fleece. (10) Jon- 


athan had doubtless sought God in prayer, and asked Him to permit this 
sign.? sign, R. V., ‘‘ the sign.” 

Military faith. — We are brought face to face with a strange but fascinat- 
ing development of the religious spirit— military faith. The subject has 
received a new and wonderful illustration in our day in the character and 
career of that great Christian hero General Gordon. In the career of Gordon, 
we see faith contributing an element of power, an element of daring and an 
element of security and success to a soldier, which can come from no other 
source. No one imagines that without his faith Gordon would have been 
what he was or could have done what he did. It is little to say that faith 
raised him high above all ordinary fears, or that it made him ready at any 
moment to risk, and if need be, to sacrifice his life. It did a great deal more. 
It gave him a conviction that he was an instrument in God’s hands, ana that 
when he was moved to undertake anything as being God’s will, he would be 
carried through all difficulties, enabled to surmount all opposition, and to 
carry the point in face of the most tremendous odds. And toa great extent 
the result verified the belief. If Gordon could not be said to work miracles, 
Rae results that even miracles could hardly have surpassed. — Exp. 
Bib. 


11—18. (11) out of the holes, indic. how the Phil. despised Israel, as in a 
military sense defenseless. (12) Come .. thing, the language of scorn.* (18) 
slew after him, put to death those Jonathan stunned.¢ 

The overthrow of the boastful. —1. The Philistines were cowardly. They 
saw but two men, and said, ‘‘Come up to us.” II. They were scornful: ‘‘ We 
will show you a thing.” III. The deep insight of Jonathan. That word, 
“Come,” showed they were afraid. Had they said, ‘‘ Stop till we come down,” 
Bee uae been more wary. IV. What can be expected of the boastful but 

efeat ? 

Individual conviction. — Did not the reformation begin through the stead- 
fastness of Luther, the miner’s son of Hisleben, to the voice that spoke out so 
loudly to himself? Did not Carey lay the foundation of the modern mission 
in India, because he could not get rid of that verse of Scripture, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature?” Did not Livingstone 
persevere in the most dangerous, the most desperate enterprise of our time, 
because he could not quench the voice that called him to open up Africa or 
perish? Or to go back to Scripture times. A Jewish maiden at the court of 
the great king of Persia becomes the savior of her whole nation, because she 
feels that. at the risk of her life, she must speak a word for them to the king. 
Saul, of Tarsus, after his conversion, becomes impressed with the conviction 
that he must preach the gospel to the Gentiles, and through his faithfulness 
es thats paniovo he lays the foundation of the whole European church, — 

wp. Bib. 


14—18. (14) within . . half aere, etc., R. V, ‘‘ within, as it were, half a 
furrow’s length in an acre of land.” (15) trembling, sudden panic, sure fore- 
runner of defeat. It rapidly spread through the Phil. host. host, 7. e. the 
camp at Michmash. people, camp followers. quaked, perhaps should be 
understood literally, Spk. Com., but more likely the expression refers to the 
widespread terror and confusion created by the panic among the Phil. — Pulp. 

om., Cam. B. very great, lit. ‘‘a trembling of God.” (16) watehmen, etc., 
who were full in sight of Phil. camp, and could prob. even hear the tumult. 
went on beating, etc., R. V., ‘‘ went hither and thither.” Comp. Ju. vii. 21, 
22. (17) Saul, who knew nothing of the adventure, see vss. 1, 3. (18) ark, 
prob. should be ephod.* There is no evidence that the ark had been brought 
from Kirjath-jearim./ 

Saul’s perplexity (vs. 18).—I. How his perplexity was excited. 


1. News 


Chap. xiv. 19—27. I. SAMUEL. 


from the outposts brought in by scouts; 2. Noise of retreating panic-stricken 
foe; 3. The two heroes missing. II. How he sought to obtain relief. Sent 
for the ark to inquire through the priest. Learn —1. In our perplexity inquire 
of God ; 2. What perplexes us may be for our good. 

Ploughing in the East.— Dr. A. Clarke observes: ‘The ancients measured 
land by the quantum which a yoke of oxen might plough.” The same mode 
of speaking is still used by this people. Thus in describing a man’s pos: 
sessions, they convey an idea of their extent by asking, ‘‘ How many yoke 
of oxen will be required to keep the fields in order?” The Eastern 
farmers who wish to have a good crop plough their fields eight or ten times 
=ver, having made furrows lengthwise, they then cross them. The seed is 
also covered by the plough instead of by the harrow.— Roberts. Saul’s 
hypocrisy.— Saul is a specimen of that class of persons who show a cer- 
tain reverence and zeal for the outward forms of religion, and cherish even 
a superstitious reliance on them, but are not careful to cherish the inner spirit 
of vital religion, without which all outward forms and ordinances, even 
though instituted by God Himself, are mere ‘‘ sounding brass and a tinkling 
eymbal” (1 Cor. xiii. 12).— Wordsworth. 


19—23. (19) talked,¢ efc., inquiring of him what the tumult was. With- 
draw thine hand, cease what thou art doing. In his impatience, Saul could 
not wait for answer or guidance fr. God. (20) assembled, lit. shouted, called 
to each other to haste to the battle, or ‘‘ were cried together,” 7. e., by 
trumpet note. (21) Heb. . . time, forced into service of Phil. as militia or 
camp attendants. (22) hid themselves, ch. xiii. 6, 7. (23): Beth-aven, this 
the ee of the flight and pursuit, ch. xiii. 5. Saul pursued Phil. 15 or 
20 miles. 

Ancient method of seeking Divine counsel—The question brought was 
one affecting the well being of the nation, or its army, or its king. The 
inquirer spoke in a low whisper, asking one question only atatime. The 
high priest, fixing his gaze on the ‘‘ gems oracular” that *‘ lay on his heart,” 
fixed his thoughts on the light and perfection which they symbolized, on the 
holy name inscribed on them. The act was itself a prayer, and, like other 
prayers, it might be answered. After a time he passed into the new, mys. 
terious, half-ecstatic state. All disturbing elements — selfishness, prejudice, 
the fear of man— were eliminated. He received the insight he craved. 
Men trusted in his decisions, as with us men trust the judgment which has 
been purified by prayer for the help of the eternal Spirit more than that 
which grows only out of debate and policy and calculation.— Smith’s Dict. 


24—27. (24) distressed, 7. e. faint fr. hunger and thirst, ch. xiii. 6, a con- 
seq. of Saul’s rashness. cursed, etc., the people were made by Saul to take 
this vow.? (25) Ewald suggests should read, ‘‘ the whole land was excavated 
by wild honey,” or full of holes of wild honey. (26) into the wood, poss. 
place of rendezvous. dropped,’ &. V., ‘behold a stream of honey.” (27) 
enlightened, simply meaning he was refreshed. 

Zeal for outward forms. — Louis XIV. has led a most wicked and profligate 
life, and he has ever and anon qualms that threaten him with the wrath of 
God. To avert that wrath, he must be more attentive to his religious duties. 
He must show more favor to the church, exalt her dignitaries to greater 
honor, endow her orders and foundations with greater wealth. But that is 
not all. He must use all the arms and resources of his kingdom for ridding 
the Church of her enemies. For twenty years he must harass the Protestants 
with every kind of vexatious interference, shutting up their churches on 
frivolous pretexts, compelling them to bury their dead by night, forbidding 
the singing of psalms in worship, subjecting them to great injustice in their 
civil capacity, and at last, by the revocation of the edict that gave them tole- 
ration, sweeping them froin the kingdom in hundreds of thousands, till 
hardly a Protestant is left behind. What the magnificent monarch did on a 
large scale, millions of obscurer men have done on a small. — Exp. Bib. 


Rash vows.— 
Take then no vow at random ; ta’en in faith 
Preserve it; yet not bent, as Jephthah once, 
Blindly to execute a rash resolve, 
Whom better it had suited to exclaim, 
“T have done ill,” than to redeem his pledge 


By doing worse. — Dante. 


“The Heb. is ob-- 
scure. A measure: 
of time would not 
be out of place if 
the words could 
mean, ‘in about 
half the time that. 
a yoke of oxen 
draw a furrow in 
the field.’ ’’ — Spk.. 
Com. 


the battle of 
Bethaven 


a Nu. xxvii. 21. 
b Ju. vii. 22; 2 Ch 


XX, 23. 
c Ex. xiv. 30; Ps. 
xliv. 6,7; Hos, i, 7. 
A Christian — sol- 
dier, whose term 
of enlistment had 
nearly expired, 
was anticipating 
much _ pleasure 
from rejoining his 
family and friends. 
Being reminded 
that he might fall 
first, he replied “I 
know it; but, if I 
fall, the  battle- 
fleld will only bea 
shorter cut to 
lory.” In the 
attle of the Wil- 
derness, he went 
home by the 
shorter way. 


Jonathan 
unknow- 
ingly breaks 
his father’s 
command 


d ‘* A specimen of 
Saul’s hot, hasty, 
and _ headstrong 
wilfulness and 
imperiousness, 
joined to a show 
of zeal for the owt- 
ward forms of 
religion.’’— Words- 


worth. 
e‘‘In the Fch. 
retreat trom 
Moscow the sol- 
iers observed 
some combs of 
honey on the top 
of a high tree, 
and climbed up to 
get it. They 
threw down the 
comb by morsels, 
and their comrades 
teen upon it 
ike so many fam- 
ished hounds.”’-- 
Quoted in Spk. 
Com. 
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the people 
transgress 


a Le. vii. 26, 27. 


*“The surest wa; 

to prevent sedi- 
tions (if the times 
do bear it) is to 
take away the 
matter of them; 
for if there be fuel 


28—32. (28) straitly, strictly. (29) troubled, brought disaster, 7. e. the 
faintness of the soldiers prevented them fr. continuing the slaughter of the 
Phil. comp. Jos. vii. 25. (30) much more, Saul’s injunction was unreason- 
able and mischievous, and prevented the reaping of the full results of Jon.’s 
enterprise. (31) Aijalon, 15 to 20 miles fr. Michmash ; mod, Yalo. (82) 
Further conseq. of Saul’s foolish injunction : desperate hunger led to ravenous 
feeding in sinful ways. 

Too much governed (vs. 32).— We have here related the consequences of 
injudicious restraints. 1. Why they were imposed (vs. 24). An arbitrary 
law framed by the whim or pride of one. II. Effect of the imposition. 
People’s natural appetite so roused by a long fast that they took food at 


premred: it is 
ard to tell whence 
the spark shall 


come that shall set 
it on fire .”— 
Bacon. 


“Tntellectually, as 
politically, the di- 
rection of all true 
progress is to- 
wards greater free- 
dom, and a king 
and endless suc- 
‘cession of ideas.”°— 
Bovee. 


Saul builds 
an altar 


b Comp. 1 Chr. 


xxvii. 24. 


** Government be- 
gan in tyranny and 
force, began inthe 
feudalism of the 
soldier and bigotry 
of the priest; and 
the idea of justice 
and humanity 
have been fighting 
their way, like a 
thunder-storm, 
against the organ- 
ized selfishness of 
human nature.’’ — 
Wendell Phillips. 


“The power is de- 
tested, and miser 
able is the life of 
him who wishes 
rather to be feared 


length regardless of the law of God. Learn—1. People, children, servants 
may be too much governed; 2. Rigid human rules may lead to violation of 
moral law, etc. 

Saul’s cruelty. — To fast in the solitude of one’s chamber, where there is no 
extra wear and tear of the bodily organs, and therefore no special need for 
recruiting them, is comparatively safe and easy. But to fast amid the strug- 
gles of battle or the hurry of a pursuit; to fast under the burning sun and 
that strain of the system which brings the keenest thirst ; to fast under exer- 
tions that rapidly exhaust the thews and sinews, and call for a renewal of 
their tissues — to fast in circumstances like these involved an amount of suf- 
fering which it is not easy to estimate. It was cruel in Saul to impose a fast 
at such a time, all the more that, being commander-in-chief of the army, it 
was his duty todo his utmost for the comfort of his soldiers.— Hap. Bib. 


83—35. (83) sin, comp. Ge. ix. 4. transgressed, marg. dealt treacher 
ously, 1. e. ‘“‘faithlessly to the covenant bet. Israel and Jehovah. — Pulp’ 
Com. roll a great stone, for slaughtering on. this day, immediately. 
(84) slay them here, under my supervision. (35) built an altar, this stone 
forming a part of it. The intim. is that he began to build it, but did not 
finish it. He is not concerned in spirit for his unworthy behavior toward 
God. He feels only that his own interests as king are imperiled. It is this 
selfish motive that makes him determine to be more religious.—Euzp. B. 

Unjust reproaches (vs. 33). —‘‘ Ye have transgressed.” I. So, doubtless, we 
have, but it was the rebound consequent on unjust legislation. II. So, doubt- 
less, we have; but on thy part it is most ungenerous to remind us of our sin; 
we incurrred the penalty fighting for thee. III. So, doubtless, we have; but 
it is a question whether your sin is not greater. 

Unconscious influence. — How solemn is the thought of the influence which 
consciously or unconsciously we are continually exercising upon others! We 
cannot rid ourselves from this responsibility. It follows us, in proportion to 
the weight of our characters, into all our actings; nor does it cease when we 
refrain to act, for who will say that the example of indolence or idleness has 
no influence? Our words pass from us, but how often are they, in the ears of 
those ee ee them, living seeds that spring up either as wheat or as nox- 
ious weeds ! 


Responsibility of influence.— 


than  loved.”— 
Cornelius Nepos. 


“Society is well 
governed when the 
people obey the 
magistrates, and 
the magistrates 
the laws. ’—Solon 


popular 
discontent 


** But endless is the 
list of human ills, 
and sighs might 
sooner fail than 
cause to sigh.”’— 
Young. 


The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean ; 
Will leave a track behind forever ; 
The slightest wave of influence, set in motion, 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore ; 
We should be wary, then, who go before 
A myriad yet to be; and we should take 
Our bearing carefully where breakers roar, 
And fearful tempests gather ; one mistake 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake. 


36—40. (36) Let us go down, Saul does not inquire of God. so is reproved 
by the priest. draw near. . God, 7. e. to Saul’s altar. The priest alone 
dared thwart the king. (87) asked counsel, inquired of God by Urim 
and Thummim, (38) this sin, suspecting some person for delayed response. 
Comp. Achan’s case. (39) as the Lord liveth, needlessly taking a new oath: 
another sign of rashness. (40) people said, none dared resist Saul’s will. 

The assent of indifference.— The words, ‘‘ Do whatsoever seemeth good unto 
thee,” twice repeated vss. 36, 40, and the silence of the people when ques- 
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tioned, vs. 39, point to the beginning of resentment. I. Saul receives in this 
indifference and silence a check from the people. II. He also receives a 
check from God, vs. 37, III. Proudly self-confident, he will cast lots between 
the people and himself. IV. The result proved that he had erred. 

Saul’s selfishness and injustice.— Jonathan was as remarkable for the power 
of faith as Saul for the want of it. Jonathan had been wonderfully blessed 
that day, but now that Saul, through the priest, sought to have a communi- 
cation with God, none was given. Might he not have seen that the real cause 
of this was that Saul wanted what Jonathan possessed? Besides, was Saul 
doing justice to Jonathan in taking the enterprise out of his hands? If 
Jonathan began it, was he not entitled to finish it? Would not Saul have 
been doing a thing alike generous and just had he stood aside at this time, 
and called on Jonathan to complete the work of the day? If the king of 
England was justified in not going to the help of the Black Prince, serious 
though his danger was, but leaving him to extricate himself, and thus enjoy 
the whole credit of his valor, might not Saul have let his son end the enter- 
prise which he had so auspiciously begun ?—Hap. Bib. 


41—46. (41) Give a perfect lot, R. V., “show the right.” (42) taken, or 
fixed on as the guilty one. (48) vs. 27. I.. taste, ‘‘I did certainly taste . . 
here I am: J will die.” Jonathan’s words are not a lamentation over his hard 
fate, as the A. V. implies, but a confession that the guilt, though involuntary, 
was his, and an heroic expression of readiness to sacrifice his life for his 
country even in the hour of victory.— Cam. B. (44) God do so, Ru. i. 17.2 
(45) ‘‘ Determined opposition of the people, who see God’s will with more 
impartial vision.”—Ewald. (46) went up, abandoning intention. 

Importance of little things (vs. 43).— I. Little things become important as a 
a of a series—that is, by aggregation. II. They also become important 


B.C. cir. 1033. 


“Indifference 
never wrote great 
works, nor 
thought out strik- 
ing inventions, nor 
reared the solemn 
architecture _ that. 
awed the soul, nor 
breathed sublime 
music, nor painted 
glorious pictures, 
nor undertook 
heroic. pbhilan- 
thropies. All 
these grandeurs. 
are born of enthu- 
siasm, are done 
heartily.”-— Anon. 


they rescue 


-|Jonathan 


a Comp. 
Jephtha! 
ter. 


case of 
h’s daugh- 


‘““There was now 
a freer and more 
understanding 
spirit in the pation 


ause they have critical relations to mind and temperament to times and 
seasons. III. A little thing, or that which men call little, may be very trifling 
indeed for one purpose, and in one direction ; and yet, for another purpose 
and in another direction, it may be extremely potent.— Beecher. 
Safety in God.— Jonathan’s life was safe in God’s care in spite of zeal for 
a fictitious regard for truth on the part of his father. The voice of the people 
demanding his release was the voice of God, and the honor put on Jonathan 
during his previous day, was evidence to all but the obstinate king of a 
favor much to be desired. He who had gone forth in the service of the Lord 
with true, honest heart, and had been shielded in the dangerous enterprise, 
was not forsaken by his God when now the rashness of man encompassed _his 
life with peril. Thus, the custom of Eastern rulers keeping their word when 
once uttered (Judges xi. 80-39 ; Matt. xiv. 9), personal consistency, and royal 
authority must give place where God makes manifest his approval.—Pulp. 
Com. 


’ 


47—52. (47) took the kingdom, defeat of Phil. brought the country into 
subjection to him. Zobah, one of the smaller kingdoms of Aram. Situate 
bet. Damascus and the Euphrates. vexed, Heb. means to condemn, chastise. 
Comp. 2 Sa. viii. 14. (48) he gathered an host, FR. V., ‘‘he did valiantly.” 
(49) ‘‘ Names of his children indic. how Saul’s mind swayed bet, old heathen 
superstitions, and the pure relig. of Jehovah.” — Stanley. (50, 51) Comp. 1 
Sa. ix. 1. son of Abiel, there can be little doubt that the right reading is 
sons, and not son. We thus get an intelligible statement — ‘‘ And Kish the 
father of Saul, and Ner the father of Abner, were sons of Abiel.” — Pulp. 
Com. (52) sore war, continuovs and desperate. took him, as threatened, 
ch. viii. 11. 

Saul’s body guard (vs. 52). — This taking to himself of the strong and valiant 
was —I. A predicted measure, viii. 11. II. An arbitrary measure — people 
not consulted. III. A politicmeasure. IV. An expensive measure. So many 
less to till the land ; so many more to be supported by the toilers. 

War and peace. — Franklin was a staunch opposer of the war system. ‘“‘ If 
statesmen,” says he, ‘‘ were more accustomed to calculation, wars would be 
much less frequent. Canada might have been purchased from France for a tenth 

art of the money England spent in the conquest of it; and if, instead of 
ghting us for the power to tax us, she had kept us in good humor by allow- 


at large than in the 
times of Jephthah; 
the people recog- 
nized the relig. 
aspect of Jon.’s 
exploit, and ral- 
lied round him 
with a zeal that. 
overbore even the: 


royal vow.”— 
Stanley. 
“Trivial circum- 


stances show the 
manners of the 
age.” 


the wars and 
family of 
Saul 


“Our life is a 
warfare; and we 
ought not, while 
passing through it, 
to sleep without a 
sentinel] or 
march without a 
scout. He who 
neglects either of 
these’ precautions 
exposes himself to 
surprise, and to be- 
come a prey to the 
diligence and_ per- 
severance of his ad- 


ing us to dispose of our own money, and giving us now and then a little of 
her own by way of donation to colleges or hospitals, for cutting canals, or 


versary.’’—Felt- 
ham. 
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fortifying ports, she might easily have drawn from us much more by occasional 
voluntary grants and contributions, than ever she could by taxes. Sensible 


Gilimex, when he|people will give a bucket or two of water to a dry pump, in order to get from 


was ledin triumph 
by Belisarius, cried 
out, ‘‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is va 
nity.” 


Samuel 
charges Saul 
to smite 
Amalek 


a Jos. vi. 17-19. 


b1iS8a. xiv. 48. 


“*It is necessary to 
look forward as 
well as backward, 
as some think it 
always necessary 
to regulate their 
conduct by things 


that have been 
done of old times ; 
but that past 


which is so pre- 
sumptuously 
brought forward 
as a precedent for 
the present, was 
itself founded on 
an alteration of 
some past that 
went before it.”’— 
Madame de Stael 


the Kenites 
are spared 


e Their principal 
seat seems to have 
been the rocky 
tracts on the S. and 
S. W. of Palestine, 
near the Amale- 


kites (Nu. xxiv. 21, 
22). — Ayre. 

“Whatever was 
the general con- 


dition of the Mid- 
ianites, the tribe of 
the Kenites pos- 
seessd a knowledge 
of the true God in 
the time of Jethro.”’ 
— kKitto. 

GNU xxiv oie Bs: 
iii. 1. 

“ Agaz was saved 
for his stature and 


beauty,” — Jose- 
phus. 

“Let them obey 
that know not 
how to rule.” — 
Shakespeare 


ymuch to himself. 


it afterwards all they want. After much occasion to consider the folly and 
mischiefs of a state of warfare, and the little or no advantage obtained even 
by those nations which have conducted it with the most success, I have been 
apt to think there has never been, nor ever will be, any such thing as a good 
war or a bad peace.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFETENTEH. 


1—5. (1) also said, some years after, during wh. Saul had been left very 
Now his faithfulness to God must be again tested. The 
interest of this chapter lies in the unfolding of Saul’s character, and so it fol- 
lows immediately upon ch. xiv., which was occupied with the same subject, 
without any note of chronology, because the historical narrative is subservient 
to the personal. — Pulp. Com. hearken thou, by an exact and entire obedi- 
ence. (2) Lord of hosts, 1 Sa. i 11. remember, &. V., ‘‘I have marked 
that.” Amalek, Ex. xvii. 8-16; Nu. xxiv. 20. laid wait, R. V., ‘‘ set him- 
self against him.” (8) utterly destroy, as a sacred war all the spoil was 
devoted, put under the ban.* Provocation seems to have been given by the - 
Amalekites. (4) Telaim, prob. Telem of Jos. xv. 24. Comp. numb. of army 
with ch. xiii. 15. (5) laid wait, marg. fought. 

Providential mercies a reason for obedience (vs. 1).-~I. God sometimes pro- 
motes men for a specific purpose (Est. iv. 14). IJ. Instead of regarding pro- 
motion as an evidence of favor to ourselves only, we should ask what God may 
design for others through us. III. The honor set upon us by God should 
induce us to gratefully obey Him ; even when obedience may be difficult, 

God’s just dealings with men. — There are some particular precepts in Scrip- 
ture given to particular persons, requiring actions which would be immoral 
and vicious were it not for such precepts. But it is easy to see that all these 
are of such a kind as that the precept changes the whole nature of the case, 
and of the actions, and both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust or 
immoral which, prior to the precept, must have appeared and really have 
been so; which may well be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. Men have no right to either life or property, but what 
arises solely from the grant of God; when this grant is revoked, they cease to 
have any right at all in either; and when this revocation is made known, as 
surely as it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive them 
of either. — Bp. Butler. 


6—9. (6) Kenites,° Ge. xv. 19. (7) Havilah, Ge. xxv. 18. Shur, Ge. xvi. 
7; the sense of this verse is that Saul began his devastating course on the bor- 
ders of Judzea and continued up to the limits of Egypt. (8) Agag, fire, flam- 
ing, prob. the official title of kings of Amalek.¢ (9) spared Agag, etc., ‘to 
nake a splendid show at the sacrificial thanksgiving.” In this Saul acted on 
his own will, not in simple obedience to God. 

Past kindness requited (vs. 6).—Learn--I, How greatly God loves His own 
people. He will avenge their wrongs and reward their helpers. II. Deeds of 
kindness remembered by a God of mercy. III. Do good to all men as you 
have opportunity. Bread cast on the waters found after many days. IV. 
Note how our present conduct may affect our remote posterity. 

Kindness to an enemy. -— A slave, who had by the force of his sterling worth 
risen high in the confidence of his master, saw one day, trembling in theslave 
market, a negro, whose gray head and bent form showed him to be in the last 
weakness of old age. He implored his master to purchase him. He expressed 
his surprise, but gave his consent. The old man was bought and conveyed to 
the estate. When there, he who had pleaded for him took hin to his own 


cabin — placed him on his own bed — fed him at his own board— gave him 


water from his own cup; when he shivered carried him into the sunshine; 
when he drooped in the hut, bore him softly to the shade. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of all this?” asked a witness. ‘Is he your father?” ‘‘No.” ‘Is 
he your brother?” ‘‘No.” ‘Is he, then, your friend?” ‘*No! he is my 
enemy. Years ago he stole me from my native village, and sold me for a 
slave: and the good Lord has said, ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him: if he 
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“i give him drink: for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 


10—15. (10) unto Sam., as prophet. (11) repenteth me, His repentance 
is not to be understood as though He who foreknows all things regretted His 
action, nor is it a sign of mutability. A change in the attitude of man to God 
necessarily involves a corresponding change in the attitude of God to man. 
—Cam. B. grieved,* Heb. displeased, angry. R. V., ‘‘Sam. was wroth.” 
he eried, in prayer. (12) Carmel,’ not Mount Carmel, but a city in the hill 
country of Judah, now Kurmul. a place, R. V., monument.: (15) to saeri- 
fice, Saul supposed intended worship of God would excuse or cover disobedi- 
ence. ‘The king who pretended to keep the booty for the purpose of offering 
sacrifice to the Lord his God, was evidently beginning to play the hypocrite ; 
—to make the service of God an excuse for acts of selfishness, and so to intro- 
duce all that is vilest in king-craft as well as in priest-craft.” — Maurice, 
Prophets and Kings. 

The rigor of divine law (vs. 14). —I. The transcendent importance of ren- 
dering literal obedience to Divine requirements. Divine language never 
exceeds Divine meaning. II. The fearful possibility of resting satisfied with 
partial obedience. III. The utter impossibility of rendering disobedience well- 
pleasing to God. 1. Divine requirements are absolute ; 2. God will not allow 
one duty to be performed on the ruins of another. IV. The danger of being 
seduced into disobedience by social clamor, 1. Thereis a higher law than the 
verdict of society ; 2. There is a crisis in which social force can yield us no 
assistance. Conclusion—1. Let the guilty sue for pardon; 2. Let the dis- 
obedient be assured of detection; 3. Let no man tamper with the word of 
God. — Parker. 

A man of prayer. —John Welch of Ayr was pre-eminently aman of prayer. 
Whilst minister at Ettrick he was boarded in the house of one named Mitchel- 
hill. A son of his landlord, who slept with Welch, used to tell, in after years, 
how he would lay a Scot’s plaid above his bed-clothes and would rise and 
cover himself with it when he went to prayer ; for, from the beginning of his 
ministry, ‘‘ he reckoned the day ill-spent if he stayed not seven or eight hours 
in prayer.” He would, we are told, retire many nights to the church and 
spend the whole night in prayer —praying with an audible and sometimes 
with a loud voice. Once his wife, going at night to his closet, where he had 
been long at prayer, and fearing he should catch cold, heard him say, ‘‘ Lord, 
wilt thou not grant me Scotland?” and, after a pause, ‘‘ Enough, Lord, 
enough.” Once he got such nearness to the Lord in prayer that he exclaimed, 
“Hold Thy hand, Lord; remember Thy servant is a clay vessel, and can hold 
no more.” — Old Test. Anec. 


16—21. (16) Stay, forbear! Sam, sees now the utter helplessness of inter- 
ceding longer for Saul, and acquiesces in the Divine judgment. this night, 
Gilgal only some fifteen miles fr. Ramah. (17) When, RF. V., ‘‘ though.” 
little, ch. ix. 21. the Lord anointed, thou art only a servant to obey. (18) 
the sinners,’ Saul only executor of deserved punishment. (19) fly upon, ch. 
xiv. 32, dealing with them in his own wilfulness. (20) Saul’s was obedience 
with a but. It should have had no such limitation. (21) the people, he 
meanly tries to put the blame on others. should have been, he evidently 
knew well what his duty had been. It was ‘‘ devoted,” did not belong to the 
Israelites, and no offering could be made of it. thy God, censure for Sam.° 

Sauls disobedience and excuses (vss. 20, 21). — Learn, from the history before 
us—I. The nature of the obedience required by God. It must be total and 
entire. Partial fulfilment of Divine commands is but little better than total 
disregard of them. II. The growing nature of sin. One sin makes many. 
Saul’s disobedience leads to his making mean excuses, III. The firmness 
with which the wrong desires of the multitude should be met. — Rumsden. 

Punishinent of disobedience. —The Rev. Herbert Palmer, B. D., Master of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, who died in 1647, and who was ‘‘a burning and 
shining light” in his day, was remarkable for his dutiful affection to his 
parents, not only when he was a child, but during his whole life. He was 
peculiarly attentive to his pious, aged mother; promoting, to the utmost of 
his power, both her temporal and spiritual comfort, even to the day of her 
death, which happened not long before his own. He used frequently to enforce 


B. O. cir. 1038. 


Saul tries 
te deceive 
Samuel 


a Jo. iv. 1. 


b Jos. xv. 55; 1Sa. 
xxvii. 3 


e ‘According to 
Jewish tradition, a 
triumphal arch of 
olives, myrtles 
and palms.”— 
Stanley. 


“When God 
changes His do- 
ings by His un- 
changeable coun- 
sel, then by reason 
of the change of 
His doing, and not 
of His design, He 
is said to repent.”’ 
— Wordsworth. 


The sparing of 
King Agag seems 
to have been a 


piece of vanity 
with Saul, for a 
eonqueror return- 


ing home with a 
royal prisoner was 
greatly thought of 
in those eas'ern 
lands. But the 
sparing of the prey 
was a matter of 
ure greed. — 
Exp. B. 


You cannot walk 
in the ways of 
Christ, if you are 
not alive to God in 
Christ. 


Samuel’s 
reproof and 
Saul’s duplicity 


d Ge. xiii. 18. 


e “Saul says that 
Sam. b'ames him 
for what was done 
in honor of Sam.'s 
God. —Spk. Com. 
‘*The most difficult 
province in friend- 
ship is the letting 
man see_ his 
faults and errors; 
which should, if 
possible, be so 
contrived, that be 
may perceive our 
advice is given 
him, not so much 
to please ourselves 
as for his own 
advantage. The 
reproaches, there- 
fore, of a friend 
should always be 
strictly just and 


> 


this duty in his ministry, observing the emphasis which God puts upon it 


not too frequent.”” 
— Budgett. 
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Samuel 
declares 
Saul rejected 


‘*Thus clearly is 
ove of the highest 
prophetic ideas an- 
ticipated here.” 
Ewald. 


a Ge. xxxi. 19; 
comp. Is. i. 11, 16. 
17, lxvi 3; Je. vii. 
, 23; Mi. vi. 6-8; 
Ho. vi. 6; Mar. 
xii. 33. 


Saul’s 
fruitless 
remorse 


*“*When aman sin- 
neth, he thinketh 
with himself, I 
will do this no 
more: after, an- 
other sin promiseth 
as much profit as 
that, and he saith 
again, I willdo this 
no more; presently 
another sin prom- 
igeth as much profit 
as that, and he 
saith again, I will 
do this and no 
more. This is the 
property of sin to 
spur a man for- 
ward, uctil he 
commit that 


through the whole of the Scriptures. He used to say that he had noticed the 
effects of disobedience to parents, so that he scarcely ever knew undutiful 
children escape some visible judgment of God in the present life; he also 
thought that the mischiefs which occur in society frequently take their rise in 
contempt of parental authority. 


22, 23. (22) ‘‘ There is a poetical rhythm in the original, wh. gives it the 
tone of a Div. oracle uttered by the Spirit of God.”— Wordsworth. than 
sacrifice, wh. is only offering what a man has, obedience is offering himself, 
(23) rebellion, the meaning is: ‘‘ Rebellion is as bad as the sin of divination, 
and stubbornness is as bad as worshipping false gods, and teraphim.” — Spk. 
Com. stubbornness, self-willed opposition to God. idolatry, Heb. tera- 
iphim,* household gods. ; 

True obedience better than verbal protestations. Why the Lord prefers 
obedience to sacrifice, etc. I. It is a greater proof of sincerity. To sacrifice 
easy, obedience difficult ; sacrifice momentary, obedience continual ; sacrifice 
formal, obedience a matter of heart and conscience. II. Its effect on others 
more deep, continuous, and permanent. Learn :— Not what you do or give, 
but what you are, that needs most thought. 

Impure motives in religious work.— The traveler from Rome to Gaeta 
crosses the Maremma, He watches the sun setting over its dim, dismal, and 
yet majestic fanes; he sees a white mist rising soft, beautiful, tinged now with 
the fair glow of sunlight, now with the paler shades of moonlight — a beauti- 
ful mist indeed ; but plunge into it, and the mist is poison. Just as fatal are 
the effects of religious work when engaged in from impure motives. — Old 
Test Anec. 


24—27. (24) sinned, the language of repentance, not the full spirit of it. 
Saul only dreaded punishment. Saul’s worst qualities had now become petri- 
fied. His wilfulness, his selfishness, his passionateness, his jealousy, had now 
got complete control, nor could their current be turned aside. — Hap. Bib. 
feared the people, comp. ch. xiii. 45. As king it was his duty to lead, and 
if need be restrain, the people. (25) turn .. Lord, continuing his own wil- 
ful way, and persuading Sam. to sanction it. (26) not return, public disap- 
proval of Saul’s act must be shown. (27) skirt, some kind of a lappet or flap 
hanging down behind, which could be easily torn or cut off, seems to be 
meant. Cp. xxiv. 4. As Samuel turned to go, Saul seized it to detain him, 
and it was torn off. The accident served Samuel as an emblem of the com- 
plete severance of the sovereignty from Saul.— Cam. B. mantle, charac- 
teristic dress of the prophet. 

A lost kingdom (vs. 26).—I. The highest personal qualities and widest 
material resources not sufficient to hold a kingdom against the will of God. 
Saul’s strength, courage, etc. II. The rejection of the word of the Lord leads 
ever to most disastrous consequences. Loss of personal influence, happiness, 
etc. III. Rejecting the word of grace brings one under the word of condem- 
nation, and leads to forfeiture of kingdom of heaven. IV. We have now 
before us the picture of a man whom God has rejected. 

Saul’s faithfulness. — We may see in the history of Saul how important itis 
that we should make the most of the opportunities which God sets before us. 


which he condem- 
neth himself, that 
he may be tormen- 
ted of his own 
conscience,”’— 
Henry Smith. 


Samuel 
declares the 
kingdom 
rent from 
Saul 


There came to the son of Kish a tidal time of favor, which, if he had only 
recogn ized and improved it might have carried him, not only to greatness, 
but to goodness. But he proved faithless to the trust commited to him. and 
became in the end a worse man than he would have been if no such privileges 
had been conferred upon him. ... His career is a melancholy illustration 
of the truth of the Saviour’s words: ‘‘ From him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” — W. M. Taylor. 


28—31. (28) this day, actual deprivation did not come at once, but this 
was the beginning of his downfall. (29) Strength, Heb. netsah, what is 
bright and shines continually, and so may be relied on. The victory of Israel. 
The glory of Israel. nor repeat, a seeming contradiction: it is because God 
is unchangeable that in His dealings with men their faithlessness compels Him 
to make a seeming change in His action. (30) honour. . people, Saul 
feared disgrace much more than sin,’ (81) Saul’s meaning seems to be, Well, 


Chap. xv. 22—3!. | 


Hivieesauleehad granting that I have sinned, and that this sentence of exclusion from the king- 
been really peni-idom is passed upon me, yet at least pay me the honor due to the rank which 


Chap. xvi. 1—5. I, SAMUEL, 


I still continue to hold. And to this request Samuel accedes. Saul was de 
facto king, and would continue to be so during his lifetime. — Pulp. Com. 
Human pity and Divine integrity. — We have here —I. An instance of a 
too laterepentance. II. Of an insufficient repentance. Saul mourned because 
of loss of power, etc. II. Of human pity excited by the spectacle of human 
sorrow. IV. A man vainly seeking by attention to the outward forms of reli- 
gion to recover the Divine favor of Him who desires truth in the inward parts. 
God's immutability. — A boat rows against the stream, the current punishes 
it. ... The boat turns and goes with the stream, the current assists it. . 
But the current is the same, it has not changed — only the boat has changed 
its relationship to the current. Neither does God change. We change, 
and the same law which executed itself in punishment now expresses itself 
in reward. — Brooke. Sin a master.— When the morning sun is bright, 
and the summer breezes gently blowing from the shore, the little river- 
boat is enticed from the harbor to start on her trip of pleasure on the clear, 
calm sea. All nature seems to enlist in her service. The fair wind fills 
her sails, the favorable tide rolls onward in her course the parted sea makes 
way for her to glide swiftly and merrily on her happy voyage; but having 
thus been her servants, and carried her whither she would these soon become 
her masters, and carry her whither she would not. The breeze that swelled 
her sails has become a storm, and rends them; the waves that quietly rippled 
for her pleasure now rise in fury, and dash over her for her destruction ; 
and the vessel which rode in the morning as a queen upon the waters sinks 
before night comes on, the slave of those very winds and waves which had 
beguiled her to use them as her servants. So itis with sin. — Morse. 


82—85. (32) delicately,* anxiously, in terror of his fate. (88) so, or still 
more’ hewed, efc., perchance by his own hand, some think by executioner. 
Thus fulfilling the ban, or devotement, wh. Saul had neglected. The swift 
retribution executed on the one king was but the sign of the slower retribu- 
tion pronounced upon the other. In one case the doom was rapid ; in the 
other it was deferred ; in both it was sure. —Hxp. B. (34) Saul prob. offended 
at Agag’s execution. (85) eame no more to see, these words involve the ces- 
sation of that relation in which Samuel and Saul had previously stood to one 
another as respectively the prophet and king of the same Jehovah. Saul was 
no longer the representative of Jehovah, and consequently Samuel no more 
came to him, bearing messages and commands, and giving him counsel and 
guidance from God. — Pulp. Com. mourned for, ch. xvi. 1. repented, 
see vs. 11. 

Agag’s last words (vs. 33). —I. In what respect the bitterness of death was 
passed to Agag. To him, a proud heathen, there was nothing worse thai 
defeat and capture by foes he had despised. To worldly men, who have no 
thought of the future, there are things worse than death, as poverty, disgfaee, 
disease, etc. II. The higher sense in which the bitterness of death may be 
past. When by faith in Christ the favor of God and the hope of immortality 
are realized. The sting of death extracted. The Christian a victor in Christ. 

God’s judgments on persecutors. — Persecutors, and others who have unjustly 
shed the blood of their fellow-creatures, have often, in the righteous provi- 
dence of God, met with a violent death, or been visited by signal judgments. 
Nero was driven from his throne, and, perceiving his life in danger, became 
his own executioner ; Domitian was killed by his own servants; Hadrian died 
of a distressing disease, which was accompanied with great mental agony ; 
Severus never prospered in his affairs after he persecuted the church, and was 
killed by the treachery of his son ; Maximinus reigned but three years, and 
died a violent death ; Decius was drowned in a marsh, and his body never 
found; Valerian was taken prisoner by the Persians, and, after enduring the 
horrors of captivity for several years, was flayed alive; Diocletian was com- 
pelled to resign his empire, and became insane. — Whitecross. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) rejected him,* bec. he had proved unfaithful by his wilfulness. 
horn, comp. vial of ch. x. 1, the word is not the same. Jesse, Ru. iv. 17-22. 
(2) with thee, in thine hand. come to sacrifice, Sam. was to conceal his 
true object by setting forth prominently a secondary object. It may be 
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tent, he would 
have prayed to be 
humbled. rather 
than to be hon- 


ored.” — St. Gre= 
ory, thro’ 
Wordsworth. 


“Tt is a great deal 
better to live a 
holy life than to 
tak about it. 
Lighthouses do not 
ring bells and fire 
cannons to call 
attention to their 
shining — they just 
shine.” 


death of 
Agag. 


Samuel 
mourns for 
aul 


a ‘Heb. ma-adan- 
noth, from ada, 
to live softly, vo- 
luptuously.”’ — Ge- 
senius. 

b * Bec. in losing 
her gon, she loses 
also the king of 
her people, and 
her loss is thus 
greater than that 
of any other be- 
reaved mother in 
the nation,’ — 
Ewa'd, 

‘“What  disarrays 
like death? It de- 
faces the fascina- 
tion of the beauti- 
ful. It breaks the 
lamp of the wise. 
It withers the 


strength of the 
mighty It 
snatches the store 
ofthe rich. Kings 
are stripped of 
trapping, trophy, 
treasure ; ‘ their 
glory shall not de- 
cend afterthem.’” 
—R.W. Hamilton. 


B. C. cir. 1027. 
life of David 


Samuel 
charged with 
the anointing 


c1Sa. xv. 10, 11. 
d ‘‘ Secrecy and 
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concealment are 


not the same as 
duplicity and 
falsehood. Con- 
cealment- of 
good purpose, for 
a good purpose is 
clearly justifiable, 
é. g., in war, in 
medical treatment, 
in state policy, and 
in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 
There is nothing 
in the least incon- 
sistent with truth 
in the occurrence 
here related.”— 


Spk. Com. 


a ‘‘ Samuel, being 
the offerer, had a 
right to invite any 
guest he pleased.” 
—Jamieson. 


the three 
sons of Jesse 


b1 Sa. x. 23, 24; 
Ps. cxlvii. 10, 11; 


Lu. xvi. 15. 
cl Sa. xvii. 13; 
2 Sa. xiii. 3; 1 Ch 
fi. 18; xx. 7. 


“The sea works, 
the heavens move, 
the earth never 
stands still. Thus 
the heart of man 
never rests, sieep- 
ing or waking ; it 
fancies more in a 
moment than it 
can compass in 
many years. Lust 
entices it, vanity 
possesses it. anger 
disquiets it, pleas- 
ure seduces it, 
envy torments it, 
sorrow and sad- 
mess vex and 
molestit. It finds 
no rest until it re- 
turns to Christ.” — 
Spencer. 

“Lord! therefore 
make my heart 
upright, 

Whate’er my deeds 
do seem; 

And righteous 
rather in Thy 
sight, 

Than in the world’s 


David is sent 
for and 
anointed 


d*‘* We are enabled 
to fix his appear- 


lassumed that it was the custom of Sam. to hold religious services in the dif- 


erent towns, to keep alive the sense of religion, and to select young men for 
his prophetic schools (3) to the sacrifice,¢ to the social feast that followed 
the sacrifice. (4) trembled, as Beth. was not one of the circuit towns, the 
elders cd. not account for this special visit. (5) sanetify, Ex. xix. 14, 15. 


“ihe sanctified . . sons, Sam. was anxious to have a private interview with 


them, and moreover to be sure that no legal impurity hinder the execution 
of his purpose. “— J 

Our grief to be moderated by the Divine will (vs. 1).—I. The cause of 
Samuel’s grief. The decline of a great man in the favor of God. _Disap- 
pointment in one’s official work. II, The corrective of this sorrow. The will 
of God. To grieve may be natural; to continue to grieve may beasin. The 
possible wickedness of a_backslider (vs. 2).—I. The first step downward — 
departure from God. II. The second step—rejection by God. III. The 
possible sin of such — murder of a prophet in discharge of official functions. 


The end of grief.— 


When remedies are past, the griefs are ended, 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended, 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

What cannot be preserved when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d, that smiles, steals something from the thief ; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief.— Shakespeare. 


6--10. (6) said, not aloud but he had this thought in his heart. (7%) God 
spake in the soul of the prophet, guiding his judgment and actions. out- 
ward appearance, this had been the ground of people’s satisfaction in 
Saul. (8) pass before, Sam.’s feeling on sight of each son decided the 
choice. (9) Shammah, also written Shimeah, and Shimma.- (10) seven, 
altogether: or perhaps without David ; comp. 1 Chr, ii. 13-15. 

Man’s heart under God’s eye (vs. 7).— Consider— I. God’s knowledge of 
human nature. It is—1. Immediate and direct; 2. Perfect; 3. Surpassing 
men’s knowledge of each other, and of themselves. II. The lessons this sub- 
ject yields. 1. The folly of permitted self-delusion ; 2. The utter uselessness 
of all hypocrisy; 8. The exposed position of all our sins; 4. The thorough 
competency of God to save us; 5. The duty of being passive under Divine 
discipline; 6. The reasonableness of our acting on God’s judgment of men. 
Conclusion: — See here—(1) An antidote for disquiet under misconception 
and misrepresentation; (2) A motive to diligence in keeping the heart; (8) 
The advantageous position of Him who is now our Lord and Master, and who 
will come to be our Judge. —S. Martin. 

Judging from appearances. — Whatever truth there may be in phrenology, 
or in Lavater’s kindred science of physiognomy, we shall do well scrupulously 
to avoid forming an opinion against a man from his personal appearance. 
If we so judge we shall often commit the greatest injustice, which may, if 
we should ever live tobe disfigured by sickness or marred by age, be returned 
into our own bosom to our bitter sorrow. Plato compared Socrates to the 
gallipots of the Athenian apothecaries, on the outside of which were painted 
grotesque figures of apes and owls, but they contained within precious 
balsams. All the beauty of a Cleopatra cannot save her name from being 
infamous; personal attractions have adorned some of the grossest monsters 
that ever cursed humanity. Judge then no man or woman after their out- 
ward fashion, but with purified eye behold the hidden beauty of the heart and 
life. — Spurgeon. 


11—13. (11) sit down, sit at table. till he come, David prob. 18 yrs. of 
age at this time. (12) ruddy, golden-haired.? (18) horn, ‘long horn filled 
with the consecrated oil preserved in the Tabernacle at Nob.” anointed, 
the true significance of this act was not revealed to David’s brothers. They 
supposed that Sam. had chosen David for his prophetic school, where he was 
sent and instructed by Sam, 

The forgotten son (vs. 11).--I. He was the youngest son. We often find 
the youngest son becoming the greatest. II. He was engaged in peaceful 


ance at oncein our 


pursuits. There did not seem to be any preparation for future eminence. ITI. 


Chap. xvi, 14—23. 4. SAMUEL, 


The child of whom we may think least may be the greatest. 
family appear to have thought much of David (xvii. 28). 


None of the 
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minds. He was of 


David's anointing.-- We are not informed whether Samuel explained tolshort stature. He 


him, or to his father, the meaning of this sacred rite. 
he did not, because his words would have been sure in some way or other to 
have reached the ears of Saul, and then all his prudential measures would 
have been taken in vain. 


The likelihood is thatjbad red or auburn 


hair. His bright 
eyes are especia ly 
mentioned, an 


But David would receive all needful knowledgejgenerally ‘he was 


from another quarter, for ‘‘ the Spirit of the Lord came upon him from that|"emarkable for the 


day forward.” Not with stormful gust, like that which swept over the land 


grace of his figure 
and countenance, 


of Saul, when he met the children of the prophets, and which speedily passed|well made, and of 


away, but with the gentle silence of the opening dawn which brightens into 
perfect day, the Spirit came unto David’s heart, and soon, by his secret, 
supernatural suggestions, he would discover for what purpose the prophet had 
emptied his horn of oil upon his head. — Wm. M. Taylor. 


14-18. (14) evil spirit, etc.,a melancholy spirit. 
spirit of Jehovah,” which always designates the spirit of holiness. 


immense strengt 
andagility.”— 
Stanley. 


It is never called ‘‘ the|Sau1 
Saul’s/troubled 


apostasy was punished not merely by the withdrawal of the grace which had/with an evil 
been given as the endowment of his office, but by positive assaults from the spirit 
B 


owers of evil, akin to the demoniacal possession of the N. T.— Cam. B. 
rom the Lord, sent as judgment. Comp. hardening Phar.’s heart. 
troubled him, terrified. (16) cunning, or skilful. with his hand, some 
harps played thus, and some with an instrument called a plectrum. be well,’ 
music the best remedy for such melancholy. (17) play well, everything 
depended on the man’s having a soul for music, and so able to meet Saul’s 
moods. (18) servants, not the same word asin vss. 15, 16, 17, wh. literally 
means ‘“‘slaves;” R. V., ‘‘ young men;” 7. e. military attendant. Saul had no 
hint of David’s anointing. matters, R. V., ‘‘speech.” 

The world’s remedy for a troubled spirit (vs. 16). -—I. The world’s remedy 
here was music. It is often change of scene. II. The world’s remedy, asin 
this case, sometimes overruled for good by Divine mercy. III. Compare this 
with God’s remedy. Is any afflicted, let him pray. Removal of cause better 
than temporary change of thoughts. 

Subjugation of a king’s wrath. --Sultan Amurath, a prince notorious for his 
cruelty, laid siege to Bagdad; and, on taking it, gave orders for putting thirty 
thousand Persians to death. notwithstanding they had submitted and laid 
down their arms. Among the number of the victims was a musician, who 
entreated the officer to whom the execution of the sultan’s order was intrusted 
to spare him for a moment, that he might speak to the author of the dreadful 
decree. The officer consented, and he was brought: before Amurath, who 
permitted him to exhibit a specimen of his art. Like the musician in Homer, 
he took up a kind of psaltery which resembles a lyre, and has six strings on 
each side, and accompanied it with his voice. Hesung the capture of Bagdad, 
and the triumph of Amurath. The pathetic tones and exulting sounds which 
he drew from the instrument, joined to the alternative plaintiveness and 
boldness of his strains, rendered the prince unable to restrain the softer 
emotions of his soul. He even suffered him to proceed, until, overpowered 
with harmony, he melted into tears of pity, and repented of his cruelty. In 
consideration of the musician’s abilities, he not only directed his people to 
spare those among the prisoners who yet remained alive, but also to give them 
instant liberty. 


19—23. (19) Send me, exercising his right of appropriating whom he 
pleased. (20) ass, etc., as a baksheesh, or present.? (21) stood before him, 
daily waiting on him. armour bearer, comp. squire attending on the 
modern knight. (22) Let .. me, 7. e. permanently. (23) when, etc., this 
was the regular custom. ‘‘It is quite consistent with the genius of Hebrew 
narrative, forthe narrator to pursue his theme to its ultimate consequences in 
respect to the leading idea of his narrative, and then to return to fill up the 
details which had been omitted. Thus the words, He loved him greatly, and 
he became his armor-bearer; and Saul sent to Jesse, saying, Let David stand 
before me, etc., are the ultimate sequence of David’s first visit to Saul, and of 
his skill in music, and are therefore placed here; but they did not really come 
to pass till after David’s victory over Goliath.” — Spk. Com. 

The healing power of music (vs. 23). -- From this healing power of music we 
infer —I. The kindness of the Creator in endowing some men in every circle 


AT 


a “ Hisown gloomy 
reflections, the loess 
of his throne and 
the extinction of 
his royal house 
made him jealous, 
irritable, vindic- 
tive, and subject 
to fits of morbid 
melancholy.” 
-- Jamieson. 


‘* The first example 
of what, in after 
times, has been 
called religious 
madness.”’ —Stan- 
ley. 


Bb‘ Bochart has 
collected many 
passages fr. pro- 
fane writers, which 
speak of the medi- 
cinal effects of 
music on the mind 
and hody, espe- 
cially as appeasing 
anger, and sooth- 
ing and acifying 
a foaled. spirit.” 
— Spk. Com. 


David is sent 
for to comfort 
Saul 


cl Sa viii 10,11. 
d Pr. xviii. 16. 


‘*When griping 
grief the heart 
doth wound, and 
doleful dreams the 
mind oppress, then 
music, with its sil- 
ver sound, with 
speedy help doth 
lend redress.”’— 
Shakespeare. 
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“Music, which 

‘gentlier on the 
spirit lies than 
tired eyelids upon 
tired eyes.’’— Ten- 
nyson. 


‘* Music ia the only 
sensuous gratifica- 
tion wh. mankind 
may indulge in to 
excess without in- 


jury to their moral 
or religious feel- 
ings.’’— Addison. 


the Philistincs 
offer battle 
at Shochoh 


a “Beit Netif ison 
a hill some 3 ms. 
nearly north of 
this, and between 
them is the deep 
Wady-es-Sumpt, 
wh. passes down 
the plain, by Tim- 
nath, to the great 
Wady Surar. Saul 
encamped prob. on 
the N. side and it 
was into this wady 
that the champion 
of the ‘uncircum- 
cised’ descended 
every day to defy 
Israel.’’- Thomson. 
b1Ch. xi. 18. 

‘**Naught is more 
honorable to a 
knight, nor better 
doth beseem brave 
chivalry, than to 
defend the feeble 
in their right, and 
wrong redress in 
such as wend 
awry.’ — Spenser. 


the story of 
Goliath 


his stature 
and weapons 


ce 2 Sa. xxi. 15-22; 
d1Chr. xx 4-8. 
“The cubit, the 
length fr. the el- 
bow to the tip of 
the middle finger, 
is believed to be 
about 1% feet, and 
the span, the dis- 
tance fr. the 
thumb to the mid- 
dle or little finger, 
when stretched 
apart to the full 
length, is half a 
cubit.’ — Spk. 
Com. 
e* The Heb. word 
implies height and 
roundness; whence 
we may infer the 
shape.’’ — Ayre. 
Comp. 1 Chr. xi. 
ie © ears 


with the musical genius and voice. II. The obligation of those who are 
endowed with this gift to employ it for the common good. III. The mercy 
of God in ordaining the use of music in public worship. IV. The duty of 
those who have the conduct of Divine worship to promote good psalmody. — 
Thomas. 

Music. — ‘“‘ Music,” says Luther, ‘‘is one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for it removes from the heart 
the weight of sorrow and the fascinations of evil thought. Music is a kind 
and gentle sort of discipline; it refines the passion and improves the under- 
standing.” And in most of the revivals of spiritual life in the Church of God, 
music has been one of the agencies employed. It follows, therefore, that 
redeemed men ought to cultivate a knowledge of music, and render thanks 
unto God for having left us this reminder of heaven and of Himself. — Hom. 
Com. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—3. (1) Shochoh, better Socoh, as in the R. V., 11 miles 8. W. of Jerus. 
and Bethlehem, now Shuweikeh.s Azekah, Jos. xv. 35. Ephes-dammim,* 
Pas-dammin; or the coast of D., now Damum, situated bet. the two. (2) Elah, 
formerly identified with Wady Beit Hanina, now with Wady-es-Sumpt. The 
name is taken fr. terebinth tree. (3) valley, another word differing fr. that 
in vs. 2, and meaning a ravine. 

The scene of the combat. — We have been all night in the saddle, coming up 
from Joppa to Jerusalem. The city is yet two hours distant from us. The 
morning sun is just crowning the mountains of Judea with its golden light. 
Before us lies a deep valley, watered by a brook, running from the southeast 
to the northwest. The hills on both sides rise almost to the dignity of moun- 
tains. This scene is associated with an event of thrilling interest in Bible 
history; it is that of David’s first triumph over the Philistines. As I here read 
the seventeenth of 1st Samuel, how real it all appears! Over on that hill-side 
the hosts of Israel were drawn up in battle array ; on this side the Philistines 
came up to bid them defiance. Down there, a little distant, Goliath of Gath 
— his helmet of brass, and his spear like a weaver’s beam — advanced to chal- 
lenge Israel. The two hills are so near, that in the clear atmosphere of such 
a morning as this those on opposite sides could easily converse with each 
other, and witness every movement of their antagonists. Twelve miles away, 
to the southeast, are the mountains of Bethlehem, where was the home of the 
young shepherd who came that bright morning into the camp of Saul, little 
dreaming of the honor that awaited him. Yonder sparkles the little brook 
as brightly as when he picked the smooth stones with which to smite the 
enemy. In the bed of the brook I also gathered five smooth stones, to take 
home with me to use in a lecture to my Sunday-school on “ Giant-killing.” — 
A. G. Thomas. 


_4—7. (4) champion, ‘‘one who determines a national quarrel by offering 
single combat.” Goliath,¢ great, or an exile ; a survivor of the famous race 
of Anak. Gath, Jos. xi.22. six cubits, etc., about ten feet. (5) helmet, 
defense of head. coat of mail, corslet, quilted with leather or overlapping 
plates of metal. 5,000 shekels, prob. 157 lbs. avoirdupois. brass, prob. 
copper. Brass was unknown to the ancients. (6) greaves, kind of metal 
covering rounded to the leg. target, a javelin. — Gesenius. (7) spear’s 
head, ‘‘Heb. ‘the flame of his spear,’ the metal part wh. flashed like a 
flame.” —Spk. Com. 600 shekels,/ 17 or 18 lbs. 

Fighting our giants. — When we think of the tribal inheritance of Judah, 
still in a large degree retained by the Philistines, who ever and anon arose to 
reclaim it all, and sometimes nearly succeeded, we have a striking analogy to 
the heart of the believer, wherein divers sins and lusts do still contend for the 
mastery; and sometimes one of them, attaining Goliath-like proportions, 
threatens to enslave him altogether. Each of us has his own giant to fight 
and here, too, it must be single combat, with no one to help us but Him who 
went forth with the stripling David. Or, yet again, in contending 
with external evils, we may sometimes feel’ that they have assumed such 
magnitude as to appal us. Thus, which of us is not brought almost to a stand- 
still when he surveys the ignorance, infidelity, etc., by which we are sur- 


rounded? It seems to us sometimes, in moments of depression, as if these 
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evils were stalking forth defiantly before the armies of the Living God, and] 8. ©. cir. 1027. 
laughing them, Goliath-like, to scorn ; and our courage is apt to cool as we Saeae 
contemplate this show of force. But the God of David liveth, and He will|«1t is not thou 
still give us success. — W. M. Taylor. who takest life; it 

Goliath of Gath. — Mark the value of this casual designation of the formid-|8 God, whose I 
able Philistine — ‘“‘of Gath.” The report of the spies whom Moses sent into rn Lie tee 
Canaan is given in Nu. xiii. 32, 33; in this Moses is a testimony unto -us that|here my heart dei- 
these Anakites were a race of extraordinary stature. This fact borne in mind, |fes- glory in. 
turn to the Book of Joshua as a witness that, when he put the Anakites to Le pre Bail in 
the sword he left some remaining in three cities and in no others, and one of ef ke eset de 
these cities was Gath.— Blunt, Undesigned Coincidences. 


8—11. (8) for you, to represent you. Saul’s days of prowess were past»|hij 
or he would have responded ; and where was the brace and tristfal J han ? Oe ee ee 
“To Dav. belongs the credit of seeing that the Phil. champion was a hugel, «phe first chal 
imposition.”— Pulp. Com. (9) your servants, tributary to you. (10) givelienge to a duel 
.. fight, form of challenge. (11) dismayed, at his formidable appearance, |that we ever find, 


and boastful language. eae Os ot the 
Boastfulness. —The Targum puts a long speech into Goliath’s mouth. ‘I pircdm oleae Philis. 


am Goliath the Philistine of Gath, who slew the two sons of Eli the priest,|tine.”— Bp. Hall 
Hophni and Phinehas, and carried away captive the ark of the covenant of|° “If, in ancient 
the Lord, and brought it into the house of Dagon my error [7. e. idol], and it ieee. ee aon? 
was there in the cities of the Philistines seven months. Moreover in all the|the champion 
wars of the Philistines I go forth at the head of the army, and we have been|Would parade him- 
victorious in war, and have cast down the slain as the dust of the earth, and ae ee Aer 
hitherto the Philistines have not honored me, to make me captain of a thou-jlines, defying them 
sand over them. But as for you children of Israel, what valiant deed has|iz 2 loud, boastful, 
Saul the son of Kish of Gibeah wrought for you, that ye have made him king pravane “Ole and 
over you? If he bea valiant man, let him come down and do battle with|rents of abuse and 


me; but if he be a coward, choose you, etc.”— Cam. Bib. insoience to pro- 
voke their resent- 


12—16. [Note. vss. 12-81, 41, 55—xviii: 5 are evidently taken from some ae pe 


other documents than those wh. form the basis of 1Sam. They are wanting : 

in many copies of the Septuagint.] (12) old man, R. V., ‘the man was an Jesse’s 
old man in the days of Saul, stricken in years among men.” (13) followed|{amily 

Saul, representing their father, and his house. (14) youngest, and evidently 

was treated as a child. (15) went, had gone. This was prob. before he be- 

came armor-bearer. If David had been back at Bethlehem for two or three 

years, a young man changes so much in appearance at David's time of life that 

it is no wonder that neither Saul nor Abner recognized him in his shepherd’s 


dress.— Pulp. Com. (16) presented himself, see vs. 11 and note. “Tt is a curious 
: fact, that children 
Duties of parents.— are the best judges 
- J 2 of character at 

The voice of parents is the voice of gods, first sight in the 

For to their children they are heaven’s lieutenants ; Me Tas re pro. 

Made fathers not for common uses merely werbilPhoeila re 

Of procreation (beasts and birds would be never cannie that 

As noble then as we are) ; but to steer OS ane eens 

The wanton freight of youth through storms and dangers there isneenucore 

Which with full sails they bear upon, and straighten true one in the 

The mortal line of life they bend so often. yg pee uae ge 


For these are we made fathers, and for these 
May challenge duty on our children’s part. 
Obedience is the sacrifice of angels, 

Whose form you carry.— Shakespeare. 


17—21. (17) ephah, in liquids, 7 galls. 4 pints: for dry goods, 3 pecks and|Jesse sends 
3 pints. parched corn, Ru. ii. 14. run, R. V., ‘carry them quickly.”|David with 
(18) cheeses, curdled milk. take their pledge, bring back their assurance|presents to 
of health and safety. (19) were, or ‘‘are;” the vs. may be a part of Jesse’s|the camp 


speech to David. (20) trench, R. V., “place of the wagons.” (21) in array, oe Oriental 
ready for fighting. eit bakes bling 

Out of sight, but not out of mind (vss. 17, 18).—I. We have a fatherlin shape and size 
thinking of and making provision for absent members of his family. 1.j0 ur nny 


pe 
S ” . 
Reminds us of presents from home sent to us at school; 2. Young man in pete. —Jamte- 


city situation receiving home gifts; 38. Such gifts fragrant with country|a “Wagon ram. 
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part, constructe 
the army.’— Ge- 
senius. 


Home is home be/tg California to become even more reckless. 


it ever so homely. 
An Englishman’s 
house is his castle. 


—English.—Tolvisited a brothel, on his search, and there recognized the erring son. 
every bird its nest 


is fair —French.— 
East and west, at 
home the best.— 
German. 


David hears 
of Goliath 


** Love is the puri- 
fication of the 
heart from self; 
it strengthens and 
ennobles the char- 
acter, gives a 
higher motive and 
a nobler aim to 
every action of 
life, and makes 
both man and 
woman strong, 
noble and coura- 
geous; and the 
power tolove truly 
and devotedly is 
the noblest gift 
with which a hu- 
man being can be 
endowed; but it is 
a sacred fire that 
must not be burnt 
to idols.’’— Miss 
Jewsbury. 


“The time was 
when Saul slew 
forty thousand 
Philistines in one 
day; and now one 
Philistine is suf- 
fered by him to 
brave all Israel for 
forty days.” 


Eliab 
reproves 
David, whose 
words are 
reported to 
Saul 


“The opinions of|that is virtue. 
youth are frequent- 
fer- 
vently expressed: 3 
of manhood, se-|other men are ignorant or erroneous. 


ly false and 


qa|worthy of all this care. 
of the baggage of|fighting the battle of life. 


I, SAMUEL. Chap. xvii. 22—31. 


odors and home affection. Il. Young men from home should seek to be 
III. The gifts of our heavenly Father to us who are 

1. Such gifts are to strengthen us; 2. Such a home 
worth fighting for. ; , . 

A message of love from home.— A father in good circumstances, in one 
of the Eastern States, had a reckless son, who disgraced himself, and brought 
shame upon his family, by his misconduct. From home the prodigal went 
For years the father heard 
nothing from him. A chance offering, he sent this message to him: ‘‘ Your 
father still loves you.” The bearer sought him long, in vain. At riage 

e 
called him out, and, at the hour of midnight, delivered his message. The 
gambler’s heart was touched. The thought of a father that loved him still, 
and wanted to forgive him, broke the spell of Satan. He abandoned the 
game, his companions, and his cups, to return to his father. The heavenly 
Father sends a like message to every prodigal. 


22—27. (22) carriage, what he was conveying, R. V., ‘‘baggage.” ran 
excited by the stir in the camp. (23) eame up, to his daily parade of, 
defiance. (24) fled, retreating back. (25) give .. daughter, comp. Jos. xv. 
16. free, prob. fr. liability to special taxation in support of the monarchy. 
(26, 27). Intimates that Dav. conversed with first one and then another. 
living God, De. v. 26; Jos. iii 10; ground of confidence: Dagon was a 
lifeless idol. 

The reward offered (vs. 25).—I. By King Saul to the champion of Israel. 
1. Riches; 2. Influence, by a royal marriage; 3, Civil freedom. II. By the 
King of kings to the good soldier of Jesus Christ. 1. Durable riches; 2. A 
more blessed union; 3. A more lasting and glorious freedom. 

Universality of patriotism. — A French writer informs us that a native of 
one of the Asiatic Isles, amid the splendors of Paris, beholding a banana-tree 
in the Garden of Plants, bathed it with tears, and seemed for a moment to 
be transported to his own land. The Ethiopian imagines that God made his 
sands and deserts, while angels only were employed in forming the rest of the 
world. The Maltese, insulated on a rock, distinguish their island by the appel- 
lation of the ‘‘ Flower of the World.” The Javanese have such an affection 
for the place of their nativity, that no advantages can induce them, particu- 
larly the agricultural tribes, to quit the tombs of their fathers. The Nor- 
wegians, proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon their rix-dollars, 
‘Spirit, loyalty, valor, and whatever is honorable, let the world learn among 
the rocks of Norway.” The Esquimaux are no less attached to their frigid 
zone, esteeming the luxuries of blubber-oil for food, and an ice-cabin for habi- 
tation, above all the refinements of other countries. — Goodrich. Trusting 
the affairs of daily life to God.— A friend went one morning to Sir 
Robert Peel’s house and found him with a great bundle of letters lying 
before him, bowed over it in prayer. The friend retired, and came back in a 
short time and said, ‘‘I beg your pardon for intruding upon your private 
devotions.” Sir Robert said, ‘‘No; those were my public devotions. I was 
just giving the affairs of state into the hands of God, for I could not 
manage them.” Try trusting the living God with your letter-bag or your 
housekeeping. — H. W. Webb- Peploe. 


28—31. (28) An instance of the position too often assumed by elder 


brothers. wilderness, not necessarily a barren district, but pasture land. 
pride, 7. e., presumption. (29) a eause, he had come at his father’s bidding, 
and with food for his brothers. R. V., margin. ‘‘was it not but a word?” 
i. é., Lonly asked a harmless question. (80) David spoke to one after another, 
hoping the matter would get to ears of Saul. (31) rehearsed, repeated. 
Mistaken appearances of pride (vss. 28, 29). —It is not pride —I. When a 
man in power and government has a spirit suitable to his place and work : 
II. When natural strength and vigor of spirits expel pusilla- 
nimity, and when faith expels all inordinate respects and fear of men. III. 
When a wise man knows in what measure he is wise, and in what measure 
IV. When a wise man desires that 


vere and carefully/others were of his mind, for their own good and the propagation of the truth. 


uttered; of ol 


age, merciful and 


just. 


V. When a holy person is conscious of his holiness and assured of his state of 
grace, and rejoices in it. VI. When we value our good name, and the honor 
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which is indeed our due, as we do our other outward common mercies, not 
for their own sake, but as means of glorifying God. — Bazter. 

Unjust rebukes. — Eliab sought for the mote in his brother’s eye, and was 
not aware of the beam in hisown. The very things with which he charged 
his brother — presumption and wickedness of heart — were most apparent in 
his scornful reproof. — Keil. 


Self control. — 


‘«The bravest trophy ever man obtained 
Is that which o’er himself, himself hath gained.” 


‘“When thou art offended by others, do not:let thy mind dwell upon them, or 
on such thoughts as these : — that they ought not so to have treated thee: who 
they are; or whom they think themselves to be, and the like; for all this is 
fuel, and a kindling of anger, wrath, and hatred. But in such cases turn 
instantly to the strength and commands of God, that thou mayest know what 
thou oughtest to do, and that thine error be not greater than theirs. So shalt 
thou return into the way of peace.” — Scupoilt. 


32—37. (32) According to LXX. vs. 32 ‘‘ stands in close and appropriate con- 
nection with vs. 11. —Cam. B. heart fail, vss. 11, 24. (33) youth, Dav. 
about 20 yrs. old, and fair. (384) lion and bear,¢ prob. on 2 diff. occasions; 
R. V., ‘‘ and when there came a lion or a bear, etc.” a lamb, or kid, 
(35) beard, or throat. (86) living God, this expression indic. Dav.’s faith. 

An old friend in a new trouble (vs. 32),—I. This not the first time that 
David had been a comfort to Saul. II. David no carpet-knight. He hada 
warrior’s heart as well as the taste of a musician. IIT. David makes good his 
offer by recounting his past deeds. IV. David a true comforter since he 
shows that only God can save Israel. 

David's faith. — The only help to faith was the remembrance of the encoun- 
ter with the lion and the bear, and the assurance that the same gracious help 
would be vouchsafed now. How many an adventurer or sportsman, that in 
some encounter with wild animals has escaped death by the very skin of his 
teeth, thinks only of his luck, or the happiness of the thought that led him to 
do so and so in what seemed the very article of death? The faith of David 


recognized God’s merciful hand in the first deliverance, and that gave an! 


assurance of it in the other. What! would that God that had helped him to 
rescue a lamb fail him while trying to rescue a nation? Would He who had 
subdued for him the lion and the bear when they were but obeying the 
instincts of their nature, humiliate him in conflict with one who was defying 
the armies of the living God?— Hap. Bib. 


38—42. (38) armed Dav., in anxiety for his safety. his armour, prob. 
the loose corslet, or coat of mail, was the chief thing, as this would fit a 
smaller man; R. V., ‘‘apparel.” (39) assayed, attempted, started to go. 
proved, tried, not if, but them, both the armor and weapons. (40) brook, 
wady. bag,’ scrip, for carring daily food. (41) man .. shield, his armor- 
bearer. (42) disdained, despised. 

David and Goliath (vs. 41, 42).— These two men give us a picture of —I. 
The forms of good and evil. Evil: gigantic, immense energy, imposing. 
Good : apparently small, weak, insignificant. II. The spirit of good and evil. 
fvil: proud, contemptuous, malignant. Good: humble trust on God. III. 
The weapons of good and evil. IV. The ultimate destinies of good and evil. 
Goliath, nothwithstanding his great strength, proud vauntings, and mighty 
weapons, was slain. So it will be with evil. — Thomas. 

David's weapons. — It was just because thesling and the stone were not the 
weapons of Goliath that they were best fitted to David’s purpose. They could be 
used at a distance from the enemy; they made his superior resources of no avail; 
they virtually reduced him to the dimensions and condition of an ordinary 
man :; they did more, they rendered his extraordinary size a disadvantage ; the 
larger he was, the better the mark. David, moreover, had been accustomed 
in his shepherd life to the sling; it had been the amusement of his solitary 
hours, and had served for his own protection and that of his flock ; so that 
he brought to his encounter with Goliath an accuracy of aim and a strength 
and steadiness of arm that rendered him a most formidable opponent. — A. J. 
Morris. 


B. ©. cir. 1027. 


Should any ask us 
why we meet at 
this time? Why 
we surrender our 
ease and pleasure 
on the Sabbath ? 
and betakes our- 
selves to labors 
outside our secu- 
lar calling at other 
times? Our reply 
shall be, ‘Is there 
not a cause?” 


David offers 
to fight 
Goliath 


a ‘*It was the habit 
of the wild animals 
to make incursions 
into the pastures 
of Judea. Fr. the 
Lebanon at times 
descended the 
bears. Fr. the 

ordan ascended 
the lion, at that 
time infesting the 
whole of western 
Asia; these creat- 
ures, though for- 
midable to the 
flocks, could 
always be kept at 
bay by the deter- 
mination of the 
shepherds.” — 


Stanley. 


he refuses 
Saul’s 
armor 
and takes 
his sling 


b‘'He carried a 
switch in his hand, 
such as would be 
used for his dogs, 
and a wallet round 
his neck, to carry 
anything needful 
for his shepherd’s 
life, and a sling to 
ward off beasts or 
birds of prey.’ — 
Stanley. 

You know if you 
wish your arrow 
to fly high you 
must send it with 
force from your 
bow, and so, if you 
wish the arrow of 
prayer to reach 


heaven, you must 
send it out in the 
earnestness of 
your spirit. 
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Goliath 
curses David 
who avers 
his trust 

in God 


a Ex. xiv. 13-18; 
Ju. vii, 2,4, 7; 1 
Siaurxiv. Gia. s. 
xliv. 6. 


“The rodomon- 
tade of Goliath is 
still the favorite 
way of terrifying 
an enemy, ‘Be- 
gone, or [ will give 
thy flesh to the 
jackals!’ ‘The 
crows shall soon 
have thy carcase.’ 
‘Yes, the teeth of 
the dogsshall soon 
have hold of thee.’ 
‘The eagles are 
ready.’” — Ro 
erts. 


David slays 
Goliath 


“Tt is an unhappy 
division that has 
been made _ be- 
tween faith and 
works. Though 
in my intellect I 
may divide them, 
just as in the can- 
dle I know there is 
both light and 
heat ; but yet put 
out the candle and 
they are both 
gone, one remains 
not without ‘the 
other, so itis with 
faith and works.” 
— J. Selden, 


** Live as long as 
you may, the first 
twenty years are 
the longest half of 
your life.” — 
Southey. 


David brings 
the head o 
Goliath to 
Jerusalem 

b Poss. identif. 
with Teltel- 
Safiyeh. 


43—47. (43) a dog, ‘“‘ this kind of abusive dialogue is common among Arab 
combatants still.” Goliath felt insulted at the light equipment of David. 
(44) Come to me, the language of injured pride. (45) Goliath was strong in 
himself, but David strong in God. shield, javelin. whom. . defied, not 
Is., but Is.'s God. (46) Dav. sends back his taunt but in plcees nobler 
form. deliver thee, efc., ‘‘shut thee up.” (47) this assembly, the two 
armies. Sword and spear, human weapons.” 

A true spirit and the pledge of victory in the battle of life (vs. 45). — From 
the passage, we infer that a true spirit is superior. To the greatest material 
strength of our foes. II. To the greatest social prestige of our foes. III. To 
the completest accoutrements of our foes. IV. To the proudest vauntings of 
our foes. Conclusion—This spirit ensures victory because it—-(1) Enables 
man to employ the best means ; (2) Enables man to use the best_ means in the 
best way; undaunted courage, invincible determination ; (3) Ensures God’s 
aid in the best use of the best means. — Thomas. 

The boastful spirit. — Was ever such proof given of the sin and folly of 
boasting as in the case of Goliath? And yet, as we should say, how natural 
it was for Goliath! But pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall. In the spiritual conflict it is the surest presage of defeat. It 
was the Goliath spirit that puffed up St. Peter when he said to his Master, 
‘«Lord, I willgo with Thee to prison and to death.” It is the same spirit against 
which St. Paul gives his remarkable warning, “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. Can it be said that it is a spirit that churches are 
always free from? Are they never tempted to boast of the talents of their 
leading men, the success of their movements, and their growing power and 
influence in the community? And does not God in His providence constantly 


b .|show the sin and folly of such boasting ?— Exp. Bib. 


We rise in glory, as we sink in pride ; 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. — Young. 


Dav. showed his cour- 
to meet, come against for the purpose of 
Indic. how swiftly all this took place. (49) hand. . bag, as he 
ran. Slang it, practice had made him very dexterous, and God guided the 
stone. forehead, so stunned him. (50) slew him, began to slay. (51) slew 
him, completed his work ere the giant could recover fr. his blow. ehampion, 
not the word so rendered in vss. 4, 23; but that used in xvi. 18, for ‘‘ hero.” 
R. V., margin, *‘ mighty man.” 

A sling and a stone (vs. 50).—I. The spirit in which David went to the 
encounter, 1. He went as a consecrated man; 2. He was strengthened by 
the memory of past mercies ; 8. He went implicitly trusting God, but dili- 
gently using means. II. Some general truth suggested by the history —1. 
The wondrous disproportion between means and results in all God’s works ; 
2. The amazing importance of little things ; 3. Means employed in God’s ser- 
vice must have God’s approval. III. The allegorical improvement of the 
story. David, a type of Christ in his name—his birthplace—his early 
troubles — the reproaches of his brethren — his enemies — his giant foe—the 
tarrying of his success—his final, complete, everlasting glory. — Preacher’s 
Portfolio. 

Verse 51. — What needed David load himself with an unnecessary weapon ? 
one sword can serve both Goliath and him. If Goliath had a man to bear hig 
shield, David hath Goliath to bear his sword, wherewith that proud, blas- 
phemous head is severed from his shoulders. Nothing more honors God than 
the turning of wicked men’s forces against themselves. There are none of His 
enemies but carry with them their own destruction. Thus didst Thou, O Son 


48—51. (48) army, ‘‘the battle array” of the Phil. 
age by precipitating the conflict. 
fighting. 


of David, foil Satan with his own weapon; that whereby he meant destruction 
to Thee and us, vanquished him through Thy mighty power, and raised Thee 
to that glorious triumph and super-exaltation wherein Thou art, wherein we 
shall be with Thee. — Bishop Hall. 


52—54. (52) shouted, in excitement of so sudden and glorious a triumph. 
valley, Rk. V., “Gai.” The Sept. has “Gath.” Ekron, Jos. xiii. 3. 
Shaaraim, Jos. xv. 86. Gath,’ vs. 4. (53) chasing, pursuing hotly. (54) 
Jerusalem, perhaps this done later. There is reason to think that Jerus. was 
at this time in the hands of the Jebusites. 

The victory of one leads to the success of many (vs. 52). —1. This is true of 


Chap. xviii. 1—9. 1. SAMUEL, 


modern successes. They were heralded by the victory of one. Many succeed 
now through the victories of Columbus—Arkwright, Watt, etc. II. Especially 
true of Christ and His church. We succeed because He conquered. 


Success. — 
He who flies, 
In war or peace, who his great purpose yields, 
He is the only villain of this world ; 
But he who labors firm and gains his point 
Be what it will, which crowns him with success, 
He is the son of fortune and of fame; 
By those admired, those specious villains most, 
That else had bellowed out reproach against them. — Thomson. 


55—58. (55) Abner, ch. xiv. 50, 51. whose son, Saul had not recognized 
him. He may have only had the services of Dav. as a minstrel occasionally. 
(56) stripling, diminutive of strip, as if a small strip fr. the main stock, or 
stem. The Heb. word signifies ‘‘a full-grown youth.” (57) took him, called 
him aside. (58) Son, a young man is more spoken of in E. countries by his 
father’s name than by his own. 

Undeclared royalty. — That is a very simple account for a man to give of 
himself. yet it answered the question which elicited it. Though but a strip- 
ling, David knew where to stop in his answers. On this occasion he could 
have startled Saul as Saul was never startled in his life, yet he held his peace ! 
Truly, there is power in moderation; and truly, discretion is the supreme 
beauty of the valiant man. Notice with special care the exciting circum- 
stances under which the answer was given. David stood before Saul with the 
head of the Philistine in his hand! Call up the scene! Look at the sinewy 
hand grasping the hleeding head of the boastful barbarian! See the flush 
upon the cheek of the young conqueror, then listen to the quiet answer! To 
be so self-controlled under such circumstances! Standing before the king, 
grasping the head of a man who made Israel quake, a nation looking at him, 
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**T am convinced 
the world will get 
tired, at least I 
hope so, of this 
eternal guffaw 
about all things. 
After all, life has 
something serious 
init. It cannot be 
all comic history 
of humanity.” — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


Saul asks 
David of 
his lineage 


Cicero was one day 
sneered at by one 
of his opponents, a 
mean man of 
noble lineage, on 
account of his 
low parentage. 
** You are the first 
of your line,” said 
the railer; ‘‘ and 
you,” rejoined 
Cicero, ‘‘ are the 
last of yours.” 


‘The man who 
has not anything 
to boast of but his 
illustrious ances- 
tors, is like a pota- 


yet he speaks as if a stranger had accosted him in some peaceful retreat of the 
pasturage !— Peop. Bib. 


CHAPTER THE HIGHTEENTH. 


i—4. (1) knit,* bound to, in affection and friendship. The remarkable 
friendship between David and Jonathan — a beautiful oasis in this wilderness 
history, — one of the brightest gems in this book of Samuel.— Hap. B. (2) 
took him, to attend upon him. Comp. ch. xvi. 19-23. (3) covenant, mutual 
understanding, and engagement. (4) robe, 7. e. the coat worn by princes. 
garments, military accoutrements. ‘To receive any part of the dress wh. 
had been worn by a sovereign, or his eldest son and heir, was esteemed the 
highest honor. 

Saul’s envy of David. — Consider —I. Its grounds. It is the grudging to 
another the possession of some good, which we ourselves affect. II. Its 
operation. It produces in all a permanent aversion to the person envied. 
III. Its cure. We may all impede its influence over our own hearts by —1. 
Contemplating the vanity of earthly distinctions ; 2. Cultivating the knowl- 
edge of our own hearts; 3. Seeking a thorough conversion unto God. — 
Simeon. 

True friendship, —The friendship which subsisted between Jonathan and 
David ‘‘ shines for all ages an eternal type.” It is ‘‘the first biblical instance 
of such a dear companionship as was common in Greece, and has been since in 
Christendom imitated, but never surpassed, in modern works of fiction.” — 
Stanley. The most celebrated of the instances referred to were those of 
Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias, Nisus and Euryalus. — Pulp. Com. 


5—9. (5) went out, upon military expeditions at the head of a small band. 
accepted, bec. of his triumph over Goliath, and bec. of his wise conduct. (6) 
the Philistines, not Goliath, the term is generic for the whole people. The 
narrative now goes back to relate the welcome which David received when the 
army returned in triumph from the successful completion of the Philistine 


to — the only good 
belonging to him 
is underground.”’— 
Sir T. Overbury. 


the friendship 
of David and 
Jonathan 


a Ge. xliv. 30. 


“Ancient poets 
represent their 
heroes as exchang- 
ing armor in 
token of friend- 
ship ; and in east- 
ern countries a 
prince can scarcely 
bestow a greater 
mark of his favor 
than by the gift 
of some article of 
his dress, especial- 
ly if he has already 
worn it.” 


David’s pru- 
dence and 
popularity, 
and Saul’s 
jealousy 


war. Ch. xviii. 6 is to be read (as it actually stands in the Sept.) in connection 
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**In the mountains 
of Tyrol, it is the 
custom of the 
women and the 
children to come 
out, when it is 
bedtime, and sing 
their national 
songs until they 
hear their hus- 
bands, fathers, or 
brothers auswer 
them from the 
hills, on their re- 
turn home.” 

** Glory the casual 
gift of thoughtless 
crowds! Glory, the 
bribe of avaricious 
virtue! ’’- Johnson. 
‘““As for our oppor- 
tunities, we can 
make a heroic life 
out of whatever is 
set before us to 
work with or upon. 
— Anna Robertson 
Brown. 


Saul attempts 
the life of 
David 


a This explan. is 
supported by 
Gesenius, Keil, 
Wordsworth, but 
said to be impos- 
sible by Spk. Com. 
Comp. 1 Ki. xviii. 
29; Jer. xxix. 26. 


“This remarkable 
instance of the 
power of music 
over the mind, is 
in conformity with 
the experience 
of physicians.’’ 


Saul gives 
David his 
daughter 
Michal 


6 28a. xxi. 8. 


“Faith is like the 
magnetic needle — 
often trembling yet 
ever true ;swayed, 
amidst the tem- 


I, SAMUEL, Chap. xviii. 10—21~ 
with xvii. 54, though some time may have elapsed, during which- the army 
was occupied in following up its first success.— Cam. B. women, comp. Ex. 
xv. 20; te v. 1, xi. 84. canrets timbrels, Ge. xxxi. 27. instruments, etc., 
lit. triangular instruments. (7) answered, they sang in strophe and anti- 
strophe. Comp. Miriam’s song. played, not on the instrument, but rather 
as they danced in alternate choruses. (8) have more, if thus he has the love 
and praise of the people. (9) eyed David, invidiously, but making no present 
signs of his feelings. He recalls Samuel’s solemn words, 

Discipline —a means of strengthening character.— It is said that when 
Alcibiades, the distinguished Athenian, was young, Socrates tried hard to 
withhold him from public life, and to convince him that he needed a long 
course of inward discipline before he could engage safely and usefully in the 
conduct of public affairs. But Alcibiades had no patience for this; he took 
his own way, became his own master but with the result that he lost at once 
true loftiness of aim and all the sincerity of an upright soul. And how often 
has the lesson been repeated! What story is more constantly repeated than, 
on the one hand, that of the young man succeeding to a fortune in early life, 
learning every wretched habit of indolence and self-indulgence, becoming the 
slave of his lusts, and after a miserable life sinking into a dishonored grave? 
And on the other, how often do we find, in the biography of the men who 


jtwain, should be, as Heb., this second time. — Gesenius. 


have been an honor to their race, that their early life was spent amid struggles. 
and acts of self-denial that seem hardly credible, but out of which came their 
resolute character and grand conquering power ?— Blaikie. 


10—16. (10) evil spirit, his melancholy mania. prophesied, prob. he 
raved. (11) east, prob. brandished it, in a dangerous way. (12) afraid of, 
jealous of. He does not seem to have yet known of his anojnting; but Day. 
was evidently the rising man. It is indeed a beautiful period of David’s life — 
the most blameless and beautiful of any. The object of unmerited hatred, the 
victim of atrocious plots, the helpless object of a despot’s mad and ungov- 
erned fury, yet cherishing no trace of bitter feeling, dreaming of no violent. 
project of relief, but going out and in with perfect loyalty.—Hap. B. (18) 
from him, 7. e. fr. personal attendance. Poss. set him to active service, in 
the hope that he would be slain. (14, 15) wisely, prudently and successfully. 
afraid, R. V., ‘‘stood in awe,” stronger word than that used in vs. 12. (16) 
loved Dav., Saul’s plan only brought him before the people, who made him 
their hero. 

Selfishness of Saul.-- We may see the evil of centring our thoughts and 
plans entirely on ourselves.. This was the root of Saul’s misery. He was one 
of the most ardent selfists that ever lived. He had made self his god. He 
looked only and always at his own interests. ‘‘ How will this affect me?” was 
his constant question as each new event transpired; and whensoever he 
imagined that he was to be injured by any other man’s elevation or advance- 
ment, he was stirred up to seek his ruin. Thus he was ever moody and 
unhappy. He hugged himself to his heart, and as a punishment God left him 
2 uel. and no companionship could have been more miserable. — W. M. 

‘aylor. 


17—21. (17) Comp. xvii. 25. The fulfilment had been delayed, see vs. 13. 
Are we to understand that it was an unauthorized rumor that was told to 
David (ch. xvii. 25-27) when it was said that the victor was to get these 
rewards ?— Hep. B. said, 7. e. thought. (18) The lang. of modesty and 
humility. my life, the Alexandrian version of the Sept., by the slightest 
possible change of punctuation, gives the sense ‘‘ What is the life of my father's 
family,” etc., life being put for condition, or, means of living (Prov. xxvii. 27).-- 
Spk. Com. (19) Meholathite,’ for Meholah, see Ju. vii. 22; this an intentional 
insult to Dav. (20) pleased him, as giving him another chance of getting 
rid of his rival (vs. 25). (21) that she may be, lit. and she shall be. the 
Yr Neh. xiii. 20; Job 
xxxill. 14. 

Fight the Lord’s battles (vs. 17). —I. It is our duty to fight for God. 1. 
God. Himself demands it of us; 2. His goodness to us demands it; 3. The 
justice of His cause demandsit. II. The manner in which we should make 
the attack. 1. With prayer; 2. With confidence in God. III. The reward 
of our winning the battle. 1. Eternal peace ; 2. Eternal life with God. 


Learn — (1) ‘‘ Put on the whole armor of God;” (2) Trust not in your own 
strength : God is the ruler of battles. — W. Maitland. 


Chap. xix, 1—3. I, SAMUEL. 
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It is come to the Triarii,— When the Romans marshaled their infantry in| B C. cir. 1027. 


order of battle, they placed the Hastati in the front, the Principes behind 
them, and the Triarii in the rear. 
powered, they fell back into the intervals of the second (the Principes) and 


renewed the fight with their assistance ; but if the enemy was still too strong 
for these combined forces, their last resource was to fall back amongst thelgirect it right. It 


If the first body (the Hastati) were over-lings, 


pest’s wildest toss- 
by the 
invisible myster- 
ious spejl. which 
never fails to 


Triarii ; and then altogether they made a last and more impetuous effort for|is computed there 


success ; but if the Triarii were defeated, a retreat was sounded and the day|are 


was lost. 
“It is come to the last push.” But Ceesar’s plan was to make his van strong, 
and to place but little dependence on his rear. Now, the Christian, when 
attacked by temptations, must fightin Ceesar’s style. 

oe will not dofor him. He must not yield an inch. If his van give way, 
all is lost. 


(his Hastati), and never let it come to the Triarii. 


22—27. (22) be the king’s, etc., indic. that Dav. had mistrusted Saul, and 
returned him no answer. 
give. 
uncircumcised Philistines. (26) not expired, reference is prob. to some time 
fixed by Saul for Dav. either to accept or reject this second offer. (27) full 
tale,’ the complete number. 

David a prototype of Christ. — A man so rare in his qualities, so evidently 
fitted for greatness, drew after him eyes of cruel envy. So it befell the 
Son of David. Because Jesus drew to him disciples and friends, the priests 
and rabbis hated him. Because he was followed by multitudes, the rulers 
took counsel together against him. Because he answered and acted wisely 
the scribes and Pharisees were filled with malice against him. Wherever he 
went, jealous eyes watched him, and crafty questions laid wait for him. And 
how significant of his greatness it is that he, now unseen, awakens in human 
hearts a faith as strong, an attachment as ardent, as thrilled the breasts of 
apostles who accompanied him and women who administered to himin Galilee! 
Paul, who had not seen him in the flesh, loved him as truly and served him 
as enthusiastically as Peter and John, who had. Christians of the eleventh 
century, like Bernard of Clairvaux, or of the fifteenth, like him who wrote as 
Thomas & Kempis, clave to him as devoutly as the Fathers who lived within 
afew generations of the apostles. And comparative moderns, like Herbert, 


Bengel, Rutherford, Madame Guyon, Brainerd, Whitefield, the Wesleys, Top-|& 


lady, Hervey, Henry Martyn, McCheyne, Adolph Monod, have held him as 
precious as did the most fervent spirits of earlier times. — Pulp. Com. 


28—30. (28)saw and knew, by such proofs of the Div. blessing as this 
recorded, vs. 27. (29) continualiy, notas before, in his jealous melancholy 


Hence it became a saying, “It is come to the Triarii,” meaning,|,) 


The ancient order of 


about fifty 
thousand voyagers 
Ways upon the 
ocean, Who can 
describe the obli- 
gation these are 
all under to this 
constant, unerring 


His rear will be always too weak to fall back upon; so, reversing|suide ?” — Bowes. 
the old Roman order of battle, he must strengthen and depend on his van 


Saul craftily 


(23) poor man, and so have no worthy dowry to|sets David 
(25) foreskins,* these would prove that the persons killed werejupon a 


difficult 
enterprise 


a@2Sa. iii. 14. 
bis. xliii. 1, 4. 


‘Faith may live in 
a storm, but it will 
not suffer a storm 
to live in it. As 
faith rises, so the 
blustering wind of 
discontented trou- 
blesome thoughts 
goesdown. Inthe 
same proportion 
that there is faith 
in the heart, there 
is peace also; they 


are joined to- 
ether. — A Di- 

vine of the 1Tth cen- 

tury. 

David’s 


prudence and 


moods alone. (30) went forth,: to war, as the result of Dav.’s raid. set by,|continued 
i. e., esteemed. ¥! popularity 
Saul’s fear of David. —One would have thought rather that David should|z 10 avenge the 
have been afraid of Saul, because the devil was sostrong with him, than thatjact of Dav., and 
Saul should be afraid of David, because the Lord was with him; yet we find Aap araktpenl 
all the fear in Saul of David, none in David of Saul. Hatred and fear arelgest) that accord- 
ordinary companions. David had wisdom and faith to dispel his fears ; Saul ing to the Hebrew 
had nothing but infidelity, and dejected, self-condemned, distempered rath gp eat te 
thoughts, which must needs nourish them ; yet Saul could not fear any hurtifr. warfare for a 
from David, whom he found so loyal and serviceable. He fears only toolyear after his mar- 
much good unto David ; and the envious fear is much more than the distrust- piney a coaet ag 
ful. — Bp. Hall. Character the best security. — *‘ I owe my success in business|The pi REecccahe 
chiefly to you,” said a stationer to a paper-maker, as they were settling ajman’s greatness is 
large account; “but let me ask how a man of your caution came to give|the ge to of his 
credit so freely to a beginner with my slender means?” ‘‘ Because,” replied the|?"Thors can ‘be no 
paper-maker, ‘‘at whatever hour in the morning I passed to my business, I|kernel in this light 
always observed you without your coat at yours.” nut; the soul of 


this man is 
clothes.’’— Skakes- 
peare. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—3. (1) kill David, this had previously been his secret purpose ; now it/Saul resolves 
was openly avowed to the members of his court. (2) delighted much, seech.|to kill David 
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a‘“He arranged 
this, prob. that.in 
case the king broke 
forth into violence, 
or proved inexor- 
able, David might 
be aware of it, 
aud escape without 
incurring the dan- 


“What is a friend 
but one whom I 
can trust; one 
who, in sorrow’s 
hour, will mingle 
his tears with 
mine; one on 
whose support I 
ean reckon when 
my back is at the 
wall?’ — Guthrie. 


“True happiness 
consists not in a 
multitude of 
friends, but in their 
worth and choice.’ 
--Ben Jonson, 
“*Nothing is more 
dangerous than a 
friend without dis- 
cretion; even a 
prudent enemy is 
preferable.”’ — La 
Fontaine. 


onathan 
intercedes 
for David 
OPs. cix, 5; Pr. 
xvii. 18; Je. xviii 
20; Jo. x. 32. 
cJo. Xv. 25; Ps. 
xXxxv. 19; cxix. 


161; Ma. xxvii. 4. 


Kindred passions 
and pursuits are 
the natural ground- 
work of friendship. 
Real friendship is 
of slow growth, 
and never thrives 
unless’ ingrafted 
upon a stock of 
known and re- 
ciprocal merit.— 
Chester field. —The 
youth of friend- 
ship is better than 
its old age.—Haz- 
litt. Make not thy 
friend too cheap 
to thee, nor thy- 
self to thy friend 
— Fuller, —Pur- 
chase not friends 
by gifts; when 
thou ceaseth to 
give, such will 
cease to love.— 
Ibid.—Before you 
make a friend, eat 
a peck of salt 
with him. He is 
my friend who 
grinds at my mill.” 
—English. 


xviii. 1. morning, by wh. time Saul’s excited temper would probably be 
cooled, and Jonathan would be able to influence him. (8) in the field, place 
convenient for Dav. to hide in, yet overhear the conversation. 

The confidences of friendship (vs.. 3). —Learn—I. That the sins of parents 
may justly limit filial obedience. II. That there may be times and occasions 
when filial disobedience may be better for parents than obedience. III. That 
righteousness may distinguish the children of unworthy parents. IV. That 
friends should guard the interests of the absent. 

Saul’s threat to kill David (comp. vs. 2 with xx. 2).---Now it must be con- 
fessed that at first sight there seems some incoherence between these passages. 
Let it be considered, however, that a danger often appears more imminent at 
first than it does after it has been repeatedly experienced and more narrowly 
scrutinized. Saul’s first outburst of fury against David no doubt startled 
Jonathan, and alarmed him for his friend’s safety ; and under the impulse of 
this, he counseled David to hide himself lest his father should destroy him. 
But further experience showed him that Saul had no settled purpose at that 


time to destroy David; what he had done was the effect of a mere paroxysm 
of disease, and Jonathan might well hope that this might pass away, so as to 


leave David free from the risk to which at first he seemed exposed. God's 


purpose in David’s trials. -- As the crystal vessel, though cast into its proper 


and permanent form, is unfit for use until it has been recommitted to the fur- 
nace, and, by the process of annealing, adapted for the rough process of ordi- 
nary usage, so the character of David, elevated and beautiful although it had 


‘already appeared, was as yet too soft for the strain and pressure of a royal 


position ; years had to be spent in annealing it. The great purpose of 
God, in David’s early trials, seems to have been to develop and mature those 
gifts and graces that were to fit him for a royal position. — Blatkie. 


4—7. (4) spake good,° both praised Dav., and dealt very faithfully with 
his father. (5) life. . hand, Ju. xii. 3; 1 Sa. xxviii. 21. Philistine, ch. 
xvii. the Lord wrought, therefore to treat in evil manner God’s servant 
was insult to God.* (6) Sware, readiness to make rash oath was one of Saul’s 
weaknesses. As the heathen poet said, ‘‘ You may expel nature with a thun- 
derbolt, but it always returns.” The evil spirit, the demon of jealousy, 
returned to Saul. And strange to say, his jealousy was such that nothing 
was more fitted to excite it than eminent service to his country on the part of 
David. — Exp. B. (7) ealled David, after his interview with Saul. All went 
well while there was peace in the land. 

Jonathan intercedes for David. — From which learn—TI. The strength and 
duty of disinterested friendship. II. The obligations of gratitude. Even the 
heart of Saul under its influence. III. The power of a reasonable and dis- 
passionate appeal to the best feelings of the heart. IV. The joy of recon- 
ciliation. 

The grateful soldier.— The Rev. John Craig, a distinguished minister, and 
colleague of Knox, having gone to reside in Bologna, in a convent of Domini- 
cans, found a copy of Calvin’s. Institutes, which God made the means of his 
conversion to the reformed faith. He was seized as a heretic soon after, and 
carried to Rome, where he was condemned to be burnt; but, on the evening 
preceding the day of execution, the reigning pontiff died, and, according to cus- 
tom, the doors of all the prisons were thrown open. All others were released ; 
but heretics, after being permitted to go outside the walls, were reconducted 
to their cells. That night, however, a tumult was excited, and Craig and his 
companions escaped. They had entered a small inn at some distance from 
Rome, when they were overtaken by a party of soldiers sent to apprehend 
them. On entering the house, the captain looked Craig steadfastly in the 
face, and asked him if he remembered having once relieved a poor wounded 
soldier in the neighborhood of Bologna; Craig had forgotten it. ‘‘ But.” 
said the captain, ‘‘I am the man; I shall requite your kindness; you are at 
liberty ; your companions I must take with me; but for your sake, I shall 
treat them with all possible lenity.” He gave him all the money he had, and 
Craig escaped. But this money soon failed him; yet God, who feeds the 
ravens, did not. Lying at the side of a wood, full of gloomy apprehensions, 
a dog came running up to him with a purse in its teeth. Suspecting some 
evil, he attempted to drive the animal away, but in vain. He at length 
took the purse, and found in it a sum of money which carried him to 


Vienna. 


Chap. xix. 6—24. I. SAMUEL, 


8—i1. (8) war again, in wh. Dav., as chief officer, must take part. His 
Successes again aroused Saul’s jealousy. (9) evil spirit, see ch. xvi. 14.¢ 
played, on his harp; this time music did not avail to soothe the king. (10) 
even to the wall, pinning him to the wall. The force of the thrust was 
shown by the javelin sticking into the wall. The beginning of Dav.’s life as 
a fugitive, his stern preparation for kingly duties. (11) slay . . morning,’ 
Saul did not think of Dav.’s running away. Prob. the Eastern idea of the 
cas of the women’s apartments prevented Saul entering the house at 
night. 

Saul’s enemies.— I. Of histhrone; the Philistines. II. Of his peace; envy. 
Note:—A man’s greatest foes are the evil thoughts of his heart. David's 
friends. —I. God who watched over him. II. His own alertness. III. The 
son and daughter of his bitter foe. 

Providential protection.— John Knox was accustomed to sit at the head of 
the table in his own house, with his back to the window ; yet on a certain 
night such was the impression on his mind, that he would neither sit in his 
own chair nor allow any other person to sit in it, but sat on another chair 
with his back tothe table. That very night a bullet was shot in at the window, 
purposely to kill him, but the conspirators missed him; the bullet grazed the 
chair in which he used to sit, lighted on the candlestick, and made a hole in 
the foot of it, which it is said is yet to be seen. The Earl of Morton, who 
attended Mr. Knox’s funeral, when the corpse was put into the ground, said, 
«* Here lies the body of him who in his lifetime never feared,the face of man; 
and though often threatened with dag and dagger, hath ended his days in 
peace and honor.”— Whitecross. 


12—17. (12) through a window,‘ so avoiding the officers who weré 
patrolling the street, and the court of the house. (13)image, Heb. teraphim, 
household gods.¢ The use of the images implied an unspiritual or superstitious 
state of mind ; or at least a mind more disposed to follow its own fancies as to 
the way of worshipping God than to have a severe and strict regard to the 
rule of God. It is impossible to suppose that David could have either used, or 
countenanced the use of these images. When we read of these images we 
are not surprised at the defects of character which we see in Michal. — 
Blaikie. in the bed, or divan. This was done to secure time for Dav.’s 
flight. for its bolster, or for its head, to give the appearance of hair. cov- 
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Saul 
attempts 
the life 
of: David 


a1 Sa. xviii. 10, 11. 
b Ps. lix., title. 


“Insanity is, in a 
person awake, a 
false or mistaken 
judgment of things 
which, as occur- 
ring most fre- 
quently in life, are 
those about which 
the generality of 
men form thesame 
judgment.” 


“T was allear, and 
took in strains 
that might create 
a soul under the 
ribs of death.” — 
Milton. 


David 
escapes 
by the aid 
of Michal 


c Comp. spies at 
Jericho, Jos. ii. 15- 
21; and Paul at 
Damascus, 2 Cor. 
xi. 33. 

d ‘Ge. xxxi. 19; 
Ju. xvii. 5; 2 Ki. 
xxili. 24. These 


ered it, so producing appearance of person lying sick. (15) to see Dav., 
Saul evidently suspected some trick. (16) come in, near enough to examine 
(17) I kill thee, pretending that Dav. had threatened her life. 

Michal’s deception a fruit of Saul’s example. —The falsehood of Michal, by 
which she deceived her father Saul, was a retribution on him; it was the 
fruit of his own evil example, teaching her to practice deceit by his own acts: 
see chap. xviii. 17, 19, 20, 21. His falsehood and treachery recoiled on himself, 
as Laban’s falsehood and treachery against Jacob recoiled on Laban himself 
by the conduct of his daughters to him (Gen. xxxi. 14-20, 35). Saul had 
cheated David of his wife, as Laban had cheated Jacob of his wife. The 
daughters of Laban and Saul practiced against their fathers the lessons of 
deceit which they had learned at their own homes. — Wordsworth. 


18—24. (18) Ramah, ch. i. 1. We have seen that there is every reason to 
believe that David had been taught and trained by Samuel among the sons of 
the prophets, and now, conscious of his innocence, he flees for refuge to his 
old master. — Pulp. Com. Naioth, distinct fr. Ramah, but near to it. “A 
suburb of Ramah, or perhaps the school buildings of the prophets there.” ¢ 
— Winer. (19) in Ramah, indicating close proximity of the school to the 
town. (20) prophets, not students, but graduates. prophesying, a term 
including songs and religious ecstasies. as appointed, 7. e. chief, instructor ; 
R. V.. “head.” Spirit . . prophesied, they were seized with enthusiasm, 
and joined in the praises. (21) In thus sharing the excitement these messen- 
gers could not take David. (22) Sechu, great cistern, Bir Neballah, bet. 
Tuleil-el-Full and Neby Samwil. (23) In state of high excitement. He was 
entranced, but he was not changed. He was for the time another man, but 
there was no permanent change ; after a time, his old spirit returned, Evi- 


teraphim may be 
compared to the 
tutelary or house- 
hold gods of the 
Romans, the Pen- 
ates. and Lares. 
Or to the pictures 
of St. Nicholas, or 
of the Virgin, wh. 
one sees in every 
Russian shop.” — 


David 
pursued 
by Saul to 
Naioth 


e “In its corrected 
form the name 
signifies ‘habita- 
tions,’ and from 
an early date has 
been interpreted 
to mean the huts 
of dwellings of a 
school or college 
of prophets over 
which Sam. pre- 
sided. This inter- 
pretation is now 
generally accepted 
by the lexicograph- 
ers and commenta- 
tors.” — Smith’s 
Bib. Dict. 


dently he was a man of great nervous susceptibility, and it is plain from 
many things that his nerves had become weakened. — Exp. B. (24) clothes, 
outer garment.f See ch. x. 11. 


Is, xx. 2; Mi. 1, 
: Ps, xxxyw 978 
iii. 6,7; lix. 16, 17 
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There is no fate! 
Between the 
thought and the 
success, God is the 
only agent. —Bul- 
wer. 


It is the crushed 
grape that gives 
out the blood-red 
wine. It is the 
suffering soul that 


breathes _ the 
sweetest melodies. 
—Gail Hamilton. 


David’s flight 
from Ramah to 
Jonathan 


a1Sa. xix. 6. 


b Ps. Ixxxviii. 3, 


4; cxliii. 7. 


“Death reigns in 
all the portions of 
our time. The 
autumn with its 
fruits provides dis- 
orders for us, and 
the winter’s cold 
turns them into 
sharp diseases, and 
the spring brings 
flowers to strew 


our hearse, and 
the summer gives 
green turf and 


brambles to bind 
upon our graves 
Calentures and 
surfeit, cold and 
agues, are the four 
quarters of the 
year, and all min- 
ister to death ; and 
you can go no 
whither but you 
tread upon a dead 
man’s _ bones.” — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Jonathan 
promises 

to inform 
David of 
danger 

c Nu. x 10, xxviii. 
11-15), 


@ Comp. vse 19% 
Some comment. 
as Kitto, think 
Dav, went to 
Bethlehem. 

éay Sa) xxv. Ai; 
Est. vii. 7. 


Saul among the prophets. —1. A bad man in the company of the good. 
II. A bad man in good company with an evil intention. III. A bad man’s 
evil intention supernaturally overruled. 

Bringing the counsels of the heathen to naught. — ‘‘One morning at daybreak 
I found my house surrounded by armed men and achief intimated that they 
had assembled to take my life. Seeing that I was entirely in their hands, I knelt 
down and gave myself away, body and soul. to the Lord Jesus for what seemed 
the last time on earth. Rising, I went out to them, and began talking about 
their unkind treatment of.me and contrasting it with all my conduct towards 
them. I also plainly showed them what would be the sad consequence if they 
carried out their cruel purpose. At last some of the chiefs who had attended 
the worship rose and said, *‘ Our conduct has been bad, but now we will fight 
for you and kill all those that hate you.” Grasping hold of their leader, I held 
him fast until he promised never to kill anyone on my account, for Jesus 
taught us to love our enemies and always return good for evil! During 
this scene many of the armed men shrunk away into the bush and those whoa. 
remained entered into a bond to be friendly and protect us.” —John G. Paton. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1—4, (1) fled, while Saul was in his ecstasy: to Gibeah, for an inter- 
view with his friend. Jon. seems not to have known of this recent 
atta¢mpt of Saul’s, and to have put undue confidence in the oath Saul 
had taken. The violent fit at Naioth had for the time cleared his reason, 
and he had come back sane. Jonathan regarded all that had taken 
place as the effect of a mind diseased, and concluded, therefore, that David 
might now return to his home and wife, and resume his duties and take his. 
place at the royal table. — Pulp. Com. (2) shew it me, lit. uncover mine ear. 
Jon. was unwilling to believe so evil of his father. (3} Dav. had quicker dis- 
cernment than Jon.’ Prob. Jon. was not aware that his father knew of the 
friendship bet. him and Dav. (4) Jon. yields to admit the poss. peril of his friend. 

The mystic step (vs. 8). —I. A certain step: all must take it. II. An uncer- 
tain step: when we must take it we cannot tell. III. A final step: it puts an 
end to human distinctions. IV. A parting step: it parts us from this world. 
V. A solitary step: death a lonely thing —taken alone without friends, by 
some without God. VI. Altogether a solemn step. It conducts either to hell 
or heaven. — Dunlop. 

Uncertainty of human life. — When we consider the frailty, shortness, and 
uncertainty of human life, these words of David will appear applicable to 
mankind in general; there are particular cases, however, in which they 
apply with peculiar propriety. The following isa remarkable instance : — 

A short time ago, a respectable old gentleman in Perth, before he was 
aware, had placed himself in the way of an enraged bull, which was ranging 
through the streets, preceded by a large crowd of people, who were flying 
from it in all directions. The gentleman finding himself suddenly by the side 
of the bull, placed himself as quickly as possible against a wall, in the hope 
that it might pass without giving him any molestation. The enraged animal, 
however, made an instantaneous and furious onset, but happily for the life of 
the intended victim, it was possessed of enormously large horns, which, 
instead of coming in contact with his body, actually enclosed him, and struck 
the wall with tremendous force, one horn on each side of the terrified gentle- 
man. The bull, hurt by the reaction, ran quickly off, without inflicting 
injury. Deliverance from a danger so imminent, calls for the liveliest grati- 
tude to the God of providence. — Whitecross. 


5—10. (5) new moon, when special sacrifices were offered,* succeeded by 
feasting. All the courtiers were expected that day to dine at the royal table. 
The feast lasted two, poss. even three days. Since this vs. clearly intimates 
that Saul expected Dav. at this feast, it is not unlikely that Saul’s experience 
at Naioth led to a temporary improvement in his relations to David. There 
was room for doubt whether or not Saul continued to cherish any deliberate 
ill-feeling to his son-in-law. — Exp. B. the field, prob, the one in wh. he had 
hidden before (ch. xix. 3). (6) It does not appear that Dav. went to Beth. ; he 
hid in the field, and the excuse made was a deception.? (7) peace, it will evi- 


f Jos. ii. 14. 


dence kindly intentions. (8) Ch. xviii. 3. (9! from thee, to think I would 
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either betray or kill thee. (10) Who shali tell me? R. V., ‘who shall tell 
me if perchance thy father answer thee roughly.” How shall we communicate ? 
Interviews might become dangerous to both. 

The first law of life and the law of society (vs. 5). —I.— Etiquette demanded 

the presence of David at the king’s table. The exactions of society. II. Self- 
reservation required David to absent himself. The preservation of our 
igher life may require us to decline the honors of society. 

Despair leads to many sins. — When a merchant is in difficulties, there isno 
great danger so long as he believes that he can retrieve himself, and hopes 
that he will come out all right, But when he falls into despair, he becomes 
regardless alike of God or man, and runs headlong into practices of which in 
other circumstances he would never have thought, thereby destroying alike 
his character and future. But it is quite similar in spiritual matters. When 
a man falls into despair, he is ready for any sin, and runs blindly and rashly 
forward upon destruction. — W. M. Taylor. 


11—15. (11) into the field, so that privately they might decide on some 


B. C. cir. 1026. 


“Must I consume 
my life—this little 
life, in guarding 
against all ma 

make it less? It 
is not worth so 
much!—it were to 
die before my 
hour, to live in 
dread of death.’’— 
Lord Byron. 


‘False friendship, 
like the ivy, decays 
and ruins the walls 
it embraces.” — 
Burton. 


the covenant 


plan of meeting. (12) Not a prayer to God, but calling on God to witness his 
faithfulness. The whole may be translated. ‘‘ As Jehovah, the God of Israel 
liveth, when by this time on the third morrow I have searched my father, 
and, behold, there be good for David, if then I send not to thee, and uncover 
thy ear, Jehovah do so and muchmoretoJonathan.” Pulp.Com. sounded, 
tried to find out my father’s intentions. (13) send thee away, finally from 
the court of Saul. (14) ‘‘ Jon. had a presentiment, doubtless from God, that 
Dav. would be established on the throne.”—Spk. Com. (15) my house,? or 
family. Read with other vowels, two of these negatives become interjections 
of desire — O that; and the whole may be translated, ‘‘ And O that, while I 
still live, yea, O that thou wouldst show me the kindness of Jehovah, —i7. e. 
great unfailing kindness, such as was that of Jehovah to Israel—that I die 
not, nor shalt thou cut off thy kindness from my house for ever.” — Pulp. Com. 
The prudence of Jonathan (vss. 14, 15),.—I. To what end was it here 
directed? The safety of himself and posterity. JI. By what was it prompted? 
By faith in David’s future, and, probably, faith in God. 
from it? Note future history of his family — Mephibosheth. 
prudence requires us to be at peace with Jesus Christ. 
Jonathan’s covenant with David. — One knows not whether most to wonder 
at the faith of Jonathan, or the sweetness of his nature. 
poor outlaw, with hardly a man to stand by him, that appears to Jonathan 
the man of power, the man whocan dispose of all lives and sway all destinies ; 


while Jonathan, the king’s son and confidential adviser, is somewhat reduced|the 


It is David, thejand not 


of David and 
Jonathan 


a 2 Sa. ix. 1, 3, 7; 
xxi. 7. 


“The literal ren- 
dering of the pas- 
sage is, ‘ And not if 
as yet I live, and 
thou shalt not do 
towards me the 
kindness of the 


III. What resulted|Lord, and I shall 
IV. The highest cores 


And thou 

t not cut off 
thy kindness from 
my house for ever, 
when 
God cuts off the 
enemies of David, 
every one from 
face of the 


to helplessness, and unable even to save himself. But was there ever such a trans- a — Alex- 


action entered into with such sweetness of temper? The calmness of Jona- 
than in contemplating the strange reverse of fortune both to himself and to 
David, is exquisitely beautiful; nor is there in it a trace of that servility with 
which mean natures worship the rising sun ; it is manly and generous while 
it is meek and humble; such a combination of the noble and the submissive 
as was shown afterwards, in highest form, in the one perfect example of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. — Blaikie. 


16—17. (16) require it, etc.,> that is, may Dav.’s enemies punish an 


mder. 


Y\friendship of 


unfaithfulness to this covenant on the part of Dav., or perhaps an Orientalism|pavyid and 


wh. is an indirect way of saying: ‘‘ May God punish Dav. for it.” (17) Jon. 
made Dav. swear bec. he felt sure that in the future power and authority 
would be in his hands.¢ 

Jonathan’s unselfish love.— No man saw David that day, which had so much 
cause to disaffect him ; none in Israel should be a loser by David’s success, but 
Jonathan. Saul was sure enough settled for his time: only his successor 


Jonathan 


b28a. iv. 7; xxi. 
8; Je li. 56. 


should forego all that which David should gain ; so as none but David standsjc Song ii. 14. 


in Jonathan’s light ; and yet all this cannot abate one jot or dram of his love. 
Where God uniteth hearts, carnal respects are too weak to dissever them, since 
that which breaks off affection, must needs be stronger than that which con- 
joineth it. — Bishop Hail. 
Friendship. — 
a T had a friend that loved me ; 
I was his soul: he lived not but in me. 
We were so closed within each other’s breast, 


“ A man who loves 
ely himself, 
without regard to 
friendship and 
desert, merits the 
severest blame; 
and a man who ig 
only susceptible 
of friendship, 
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B. c. cir. 1026. 


without public 
spirit, or a regard 
to the community, 
is deficient in the 
most material part 
of virtue.”— 
Hume. 


Jonathan’s 
secret plan 
for informing 
David of 
danger 


aComp. Ge. xxxi, 
49, 53. 


‘*Sweet is the 
memory of dis- 
tant friends! 
Like the mellow 
rays of the depart- 
ingsun, it falls 
tenderly, yet sadly, 
on the heart.’’— 
Washington 
Irving. 


“Friendship is 
seldom truly tried 
but in extremes. 
To find friends 
when we have no 
need of them, and 
to want them 
when we have, are 


both alike easy 
an« common.”— 
Feltham. 


Saul inquires 
concerning 
the absence 
of David 


b“ The left-hand 
corner, at the 
upper end of a 
room was and still 
is, in the E., the 
most honorable 
place.”’--Jamieson. 


c‘‘The new moon, 
being a religious 
feast, no one could 
assist at it who 
had any ceremo- 
nial uncleanness 
upon him.’’— Spk. 
Com. 

Le. vii 21; xv. 5- 
10; Nu. xix. 11, 14, 
16; ix. 6. 


“The amity that 
wisdom knits not, 
folly may easily 
untie ’’ — Shakes- 
peare. 


Jonathan, 
defending 
David, is 


The rivets were not found that joined us first, 
That do not reach us yet : we were so mixed 
As meeting streams, but to ourselves were lost, 
We were one mass: we could not give or take 
But from the same ; for he was I, I he. 

Return my better half, and give me all myself, 
For thou art all. 

If I have any joy when thou art absent, 

I grudge it to myself: methinks I rob 

Thee of thy part. — Dryden. 


18—23. (18)missed, from the king’s table. (19) stayed three days, at 
some convenient place, or at Bethlehem. quickly, lit. greatly, 7. ¢., perh. 
“©a long way down into the valley.” when the business was, prob. refer. 
to ch. xix. 2-6. Ezel, Heb. the stone of the way, a sort of milestone. Dav. 
was to hidein a cavern orruin near this stone, (20-22) This contrivance 
was made that the danger of another interview might be avoided. (23) the 
matter, of the covenant; this was Jon.’slast word. Lord be between, 7. e. 
as the witness of our covenant, and the avenger of any breach of it. 

Orestes and Pylades.— Engaged in an arduous enterprise, Orestes and 
Pylades, two sworn friends, landed on the shores of the Chersonesus to find 
themselves in the dominions and power of a king whose practice was to seize 
on all strangers, and sacrifice them at the shrine of Diana. The travelers were 
arrested. They were carried before the tyrant, and, doomed to death, were 
delivered over to Iphigenia, who, as priestess of Diana’s temple, had to immo- 
late the victims. Her knife is buried in their bosoms, but that she learns before 
the blow is struck that they are Greeks— natives of her own native country. 
Anxious to open up a communication with the land of her birth, she offers to 
spare one of the two, on condition that the survivor will become her messen- 
ger and carry a letter to her friends in Greece. But which shall live,and which 
shall die? Thatis the question. The friendship which had endured for years 
in travels, and courts, and battlefields is now put to a strain it never bore 
before. And nobly it bears it. Neither will accept the office of messenger 
leaving his fellow to the stroke of death. Each implores the priestess to select 
him for the sacrifice, and let the other go. While they contend for the 
pleasure and honor of dying, Iphigenia discovers in one of them her own 
brother. She embraces him, and sparing both, flees with them from that 
cruel shore. — Guthrie. 


24—27. (24) to eat meat, not ‘‘ flesh” in the modern sense of ‘‘ meat” but 
food in general. (25) by the wall, place of honor.’ Obs. that each of the 
chief officers had his appointed place at the table. Jon. arose, perhaps, 
‘“when Abner entered Jon. resigned the place to him.” (26) not clean, 
ceremonially.* (27) son of Jesse, custom in E. to call men by their father’s 
name. 

Unconscious tribute to character of the good (vs. 26).—I1. Saul did not sup- 
pose David would be absent through fear: recognition of courage. II. Nor 
did he attribute the absence to intention, but to some unavoidable circum- 
stance. III. Or he supposed ceremonial uncleanness might be in the way: 
tribute to his piety, IV. Worldly men often unwittingly pay similar tribute 
to the good. 

The new moon. —The heathen and the idolatrous Jews, who copied from 
them, paid honor to the moon, from a belief that she had great influence over 
the affairs of men. The Jews, as mentioned by the prophet Amos, were 
anxious that the new moon should be gone that they might’‘sell corn” 
(Amos viii. 5). There was no command for them to refrain from doing business 
on that day, which shows it to have been a custom of their own invention, the 
result of some heathen opinion or superstition, which made it unfortunate or 
improper to sell their corn at that period. The merchants will not, except 
under particular circumstances, purchase stock during the first fifteen days of 
the new moon. On seeing the new moon for the first time, the people present 
their hands, in the form of adoration, in the same manner as they do to their 
gods. -— Roberts. 


28—34, (28) earnestly asked, Jon. makes as good a repres. as possible. (29) 
my brother, eldest sons had great authority in the family. Jesse, too, 
was now very old. get away, release me for this little visit, (80) son, 


Chap, xx. 35—42. Ll. SAMUEL. 51 
ane ene eee eS eer ee ee ee i. 


ete..2 Saul was put in a desperate passion on thus finding his secret plan| 8. c. cir. 1026, 

defeated. No reason to think Jon.’s mother deserved the reproach. When we eed 

see Saul in one breath trying to kill his son with a javelin and to destroy his attacke 

wife’s character by poisoned words, and at the same time thirsting for the death by Saul 

of his son-in-law, we have a mournful exhibition of the depth to which men 

are capable of descending fram whom the spirit of the Lord hath departed. —|a“ To an Oriental, 

Exp. 8. (31) Saul thought Jon. defeated his own interests by his friendship.|"» 9° thi we js res 

(82) Trying toreason with a man in passion. (34) fieree anger, at Saul’s iene o apronch 

attempt on his own life, ' cast upon his 
The passionate man. —I. Has no regard for those nearest akin to him. Saul’s/mother; |so Saul, 

wife, as well as son, reproached. II. Has no power of self-control. Saul ae aang oe 

passes from words to blows. III. Men who cast off Divine control often|spoke contempt 

subject themselves to the tyranny of passion or self. uously of his 
Envy attempting to destroy those who trust in God is like the serpent in the/mother, regardless 

fable gnawing a file. He saw the pile of chips, and imagined he was accom-|Jon.’s mother was 

ees something, till the increasing pain showed him that the chips were|his own wife.” — 

rom his own teeth, while the file was unharmed. — Peloubet. ats 


35—40. (85) field, etc., vs. 19. Jon. went, as if meaning to practice with|David is 
his bow. the time, R. V. margin, ‘‘to the place.” (386) beyond him, to|warned by 
pass over him; this gave Jon. opportunity for shouting out the appointed sig-|Jonathan 
nal for Dav. to hear. (38) Make speed, etc., this also intended for Dav., to 
indic. that the peril was urgent. (39) anything, of the secret sign they had]|_, ‘ 
made. (40) artillery, bow and arrows, with quiver. er eee 
The value of friendship, — Oh, friendship! of all things most rare. —Johnlat an natant, 
Lilly. ‘All faithful friends went on a pilgrimage years ago, and none of AON oh ee 
them ever came back ;” so wrote one of the Puritan divines, whose heart was ae oF oe a 
depressed at the time, most likely. —C. S. Robinson. Wretched, indeed, and were tile Jane's 
robably deservedly wretched, is the man who has no friends. — C. Kingsley.|swans, still we 
osoever is delighted only in solitude is either a wild beast ora god. Choose bbe coupled and 
friends, not for their usefulness, but for their goodness ; not for their worth ‘Shea saponin Sa 
to us, but for their worth in themselves, and choose, if possible, people super- 
ior to ourselves. — Kingsley. Friendship works two contrary effects ; for it 
redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in half. — Bacon’s Essays. 


41, 42. (41) Dav. arose, though very perilous, and beyond their intentions, |David’s flight 
the two friends could not endure to part without a last interview. toward|from Saul 
the south, of the stone Hzel, vs. 19. bowed himself, as to king’s son, until 
drawing nearer, all was forgotten in warmth of friendship. This they thought 
their final parting. The only other time they met was briefly, in the wilder-|p1 Sa. xxiii. 16. 
ness of Ziph.? (42) Goin peace,’ 7%. e. fear no evil from me. into the eity, 
‘¢ Jonathan’s filial duty and patriotism prevented a complete rupture with his 
father. Jonathan’s conduct in this, as in everything, was most admirable.” |e Ps. vi. 6, 73 
Loyalty and friendship.—1. We learn that no excitements or circumstances|xxxix. 12; lvi. 8; 
should make us forget the courtesies of life. David bowed before he embraced. |@e- *=*1. 49. 
II. We learn that formal courtesies yield to the feelings of the heart, David 
embraced as wellas bowed. III. We learn that the homage of the heart to 


friendship yields us more pleasure than homage to title and office. Bip “ewy 
Good-bye. — orn Reyes 
Better than earthly presence, e’en the dearest bright eye of Hes- 

Is the great blessing that our partings bring ; le rater: uircet 

For in the loneliest moments, God is nearest forms, is aught so 

And from our sorrows heavenly comforts spring, fair as virtuous 

If God be with us. Spee 


Good-bye, Good-bye! with latest breath we say it 


A legacy of hope and faith and love: “You'll find the 


Parting must come, we cannot long delay it, friendship of the, 
But one in Him we hope to meet above, orld a show 
j ere outwar 

If God be with us. show ? ‘Tis. like 

Good-bye —’tis all we have for one another, 5 pies eee eke 

Our love, more strong than death, is helpless still ; promise, or false 

For none can take the burden from his brother, patriot’s zeal, — 

. . full of fair seem- 

Or shield, except by prayer from any ill— lig ise delusion 
May God be with you. — Anon. all.” — Savage. 
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David 
obtains the 
hallowed 
bread 


a “Long before 
the conquest of 
Jebus by Dav., 
the northern sum- 
mit of Olivet had, 
it would seem, 
under the name of 
Nob, been selected 
as the seat of the 
tabernacle after 
the destruction of 
Shiloh and the loss 
of the ark.” 
Stanley. 


b Mk. ii. 25, 26. 


e “This was the 
Sab, day; on any 
other day bread 
might have been 
baked to meet any 
want that arose, but 
this could not be 
done on the Sab., 
and there was 
hence no bread to 
be had but the 
she w-bread.” — 
Kitto. 


d De. xviii. 7, 8. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


i—7. (1) Nob, the tabernacle was at this place, but not the ark. It wasa 
town a little N. of Jerus., bet. it and Anathoth.« Ahimelech, comp. ch. xiv. 
3. was afraid, etc., R. V., ‘‘came to meet Dav. trembling.” Prob. afraid 
of incurring Saul’s displeasure. (2) Dav. has recourse to a lie; he has lost his 
faith in God. This lie was fatal in its consequences to Ahimelech, cf. xxii. 
18, 19. The whole chapter sets David before us in a very humiliating light. 
The chapter might be called “ David’s degradation.” The determined hatred 
of Saul seems to have thrown him off his balance, and it was not until he got 
among the hills of Judah, wherein was the cave of Adullam, that he recovered 
his serenity. — Pulp. Com. servants, R. V., ‘‘ the young men ;” some were 
with him.’ (8) present, 7. e. whatever you have. (4) hallowed bread, the 
shewbread just replaced by the new loaves.’ Le. xxiv. 5-9. (5) since I eame 


out, etc., R. V., ‘‘when I came out the vessels of the young men were holy, 
tho. it was but a common journey ; how much more then to-day shall their 
vessels be holy?” vessels, 7. e. wallets. (6) hot, newly baked. (7) Doeg,¢ 
tarrying for relig. purification at the tabernacle; to perform a vow; or poss. 
bec. it was the Sab. ; or for suspected leprosy. 

Doeg the Edomite (vs. 7). —1. Scrupulous in the performance of his religious 
vows. II. Neglecting that mercy which is better than sacrifice. III. Revolv- 
ing evil thoughts in a holy place. 

True life. —The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and drink, and 
sleep — to be exposed to darkness and the light — to pace round in the mill of 
habit, and turn thought into an implement of trade—this is not life. In all 
this but a poor fraction of the consciousness of humanity is awakened ; and 
the sanctities will slumber which make it worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the mechanism 
of existence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates through the heart; the tears 
that freshen the «lry wastes within; the music that brings childhood back ; 
the prayer that calls the future near; the doubt which makes us meditate ; 
the death which startles us with mystery ; the hardship which forces us to 
struggle; the anxiety that ends in trust; are the true nourishment of our 


David 
obtains the 
sword of 
Goliath 


e1Sa. xx. 42. 


f ‘The ephod was 
that partic. part of 
the high priest’s 
dress wh. was 
necess. to be worn 
when he inquired 
of God by Urim 
and Thummim.” 
— Spk. Com. 


g Superscrip. of Ps. 
xXXXxiv. 


h“ Day. was hard 
pressed, and had 
only a choice of 
dangers. Gath 
was near his na- 
tive mountains, 
and prob. had 
more friendly rela— 
tions with Is, than 
the more distant 
cities of the Phil.” 


natural being. — J. Martineau. 


8—10. (8) neither. . me, the real reason was that he had not dared to 
return to Gibeah after the last interview with Jon. (9) of Goliath, ch. 
xvii. 51, 54. Elah, ch. xvii. 2. ephod,*’ part of high priest’s dress, put 
on when he was consulted as oracle, Ex. xxviii. 6-30. none like that, the 
monument of God’s deliverance in the past was a pledge of His help for the 
future.--Cam. B. (10) Aechish, called also Abimelech, prob. offering his ser- 
vices as a court minstrel, hoping to escape detection. Gath, the Phil. town 
nearest to Judah.’ 

The king’s business (vs. 8).—I. Jesus Christ—the Prince of Peace and 
Life —is the great King. II. His business is the redemption of men. III. 
The publishing of this redemption is a business committed to us. IV. This 
business requires haste, zeal, promptitude, dispatch. (1) Life is short; (2) 
Souls are perishing ; (3) Christ is waiting till His souls be made His footstool ; 
(4) The judgment day approaches. 

The sword of the Lord. —The Bible is a complete armory, as we may read 
in the sixth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. We in these latter 
days have seen some curious specimens of cutlery. We have seen the boy 
with that wonderful thing in his hand of which he is so proud. He says, 
‘That is the great blade for cutting wood and leather and hard substances ; 
and this is a little blade for making pens and cutting pencils; and this is a 
lancet blade, and this is a bodkin, and this is a piercer of another kind, and 
this is a screw.” And so he turns them all out under onehaft. It is even so 
with this better haft. We can turn all sorts of blades out of it in every pos- 
sible direction, and hold it up like a complete armory. There is none like it 
for ease of carriage. There are weapons that are very difficult to carry, but 
the sword of the Lord is not one of them, There are weapons of war very 
intricately constructed and very difficult of management, very cumbrous, and 
altogether oppressive ; but the sword of the Lord does not belong to that 
class. There is none like it for the universality of use. Children and sick 


Thomson. 


_— 


persons can use it ; the poorest man can avail himself of it ; the busiest man 
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may find a moment for its exercise. Oh, dear, dear sword! The grand old| B. ©. cir. 1025. 
veterans of other days have passed it on to us, and we, with added victories, a 
ought to hand it on to generations yet to come. — Peop. Bib. 

11—15. (11) king of the land, not actually king, nor did they know of|David flees 
Sam.’s anointing; but the most kingly, the greatest captain. sing, etc., see/to Achish 
ch. xviii. 7. (12) laid up, ete., thought them over, and felt they indicatedjand assumes 


that he was not safe. (13) behaviour, lit. changed his sense or reason, acted as 
ifmad. feigned. . hands, he roamed restlessly and in terror in their presence. 
serabbled, scrawled, made marks. doors, etc., of Achish’s palace. spittle, 
etc.,* this in the E, is regarded as an intolerable insult. (14, 15) Dav.’s con- 
duct produced disgust, and he was sent away fr. the palace. my house? 
@. €., my service ? 


Assumed madness. — 


I have bethought myself, 
To take the basest and the poorest shape, 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beast: my face I'll grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins: put all my hair in knots; 
And with presented nakedness outface 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voice, 
Strike into their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pegs, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible aspect from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. — Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THH TWENTY-SECOND. 


i—5. (1) Adullam, about 6 m. S. W. of Bethlehem. The limestone cliffs 
of Lekieh and Deir Dubbdn on the edge of the plain are pierced with caves. — 
Stanley. father’s house, etc., now in peril through Saul’s enmity. 
vs. indicates that Saul’s temper and tyranny were producing discontent among 
the people. To govern this motley band was an evidence of Dav.’s govern- 
mental abilities. (3) Mizpeh, watch-tower, referring to some fort; the site 


madness 


a“ This last was 
convincing Con- 
sidering the regard 
in wh the beard 
is heid, the care 
taken of it, and 
the solicitude of 
the owner to pro- 
tect it fr. insult 
and pollution, who 
could poss. doubt 
the abject and ab- 
solute madness of 
the man who thus 
defiled his own 
beard?’’— Kiito. 


Pss. xxxiv. and 
lvi. are supposed 
to refer to this 
time. 


David 
escapes to 


é Pp 
(2) This! Adullam 


is not identified. He had tamily connection with Moab through Ruth.» Ru. £. 2, 4; Iv. 


God .. me, 
(4) hold, prob. the Mizpeh of vs. 3. (5) Gad,° first mentioned here. Poss. 
sent by Sam. Hareth, site unknown, on the mountain-chain (of Hebron), 
prob. some 3 or four miles fr, Adullam. Here he became the. protector of 
Judah against the Phil. and the natural hero of all Israel. 

The cave of Adullam (vs. 1).—It is an innumerable succession of arched 
chambers, like the crypts of a cathedral. 
in which David and his men concealed themselves (1 Sam. xxiv. 3), nor can 
anything be imagined more suitable for concealment. Hundreds of men 


These are the ‘‘ sides of the cave’’|Sam.; 


Dav. had now regained his composure and faith in God.|21, 2. 


ec ‘* Brought up 


prob., in Schoo! 
of Proph., under 
informed 


that Dav. had been 
anointed; after- 
wards called Dav.’s 


could be in these ‘‘sides,” and yet a person entering the cave would not bej|seer (2 Sa. xxiv. 


aware of their presence. 
the rocks drop down like Gothic pillars, leaving only here and there gateways 
by which you pass into the adjoining chambers, You might spend days in 
exploring these vast apartments, for the whole mountain seems excavated, or 
rather honeycombed, We did not penetrate into the interior very far ; still 
we groped our way through the passages into a good many of these apart- 
ments, and found them all much alike. Sticking some wax lights which we 
had, here and there, on some little projection, we kept up communication 
with the outer chamber, so as to have no difficulty in finding our way out. 
In some places we observed stalactites: though these were not numerous, 
owing probably to the great dryness of the rock. The air was intensely hot, 
but quite fresh and dry. — Bonar. 


it 
6—11. (6) discovered, it was found out to what district he had escaped.|of 


Each chamber is a stately hall, on all sides of which/!1), and the chron- 


icler of his acts 
(1 Chr. xxix. 29).” 
— Wordsworth. 


Saul receives 
he report 
Doeg 


tree,? or under a grove on a hill, fixing his court under some shady canopy. Au onder the 


spear, the sceptre, or sign of his royalty. 
48 


(7) ye Benjamites, showing thatjterebinth on the 
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hill’ or high 

lace, of Gilbeah, 
aul’s own city.” 
— Wordsworth. 


a Ps. lii, 2-4. 


“Here the back- 
biter concealeth 
the necessary cir- 
cumstances, 
whereby Ahime- 
lech might have 
been excused, as 
that David asked 
bread, being 
hungry, and that 
he told not Ahi- 
melech that he 
was out of Saul’s 
Saul’s favor; but 
he turneth all his 
speech to this end, 
to bring the priest 
into suspicion with 
Saul.’”’—Perkins. 


Saul charges 
Ahimelech 
with 
conspiracy 

“* Justice is never 
so slender to us as 
when we first 
practice it. It 
grows in the im- 


agination. It is 
enlarged by ex- 
perience. It in- 


cludes more ele- 
ments, it touches 
things with a finer 
stroke, and it de- 
mands more ex- 
quisite duties, 
every single day 
and year that a 
man lives, who 
lives at all right.” 
— Beecher. 


Doeg 

charged 

with execution 
of Ahimelech 


b 1 Sa. viii. 11. 
c‘**And thus they 
were more faithful 
to Saul than if 
they had oheyed 
his order.” — 
Wordsworth. 

da“ Doeg prob. had 
a band of assist- 
ants under bis com- 
mand, foreigners 
like bimself-’ 


Spk. Com 
e‘*These _ barba- 
rous atrocities 


were intended to 
terrify all the sub- 
jects of Saul fr. 
affording Dav. an 
asylum.’’ — Jamie- 


80n. 
1 Ki. i. 7, 19, 42; 
i. 26, 27; Mk. ii. 26. 


I. SAMUEL, Chap. xxii. 12—23. 


Saul had surrounded himself largely by Benjamites, and now appeals to tribal 
jealousies. (8) Jealous of Dav. and of his own son, Saul now becomes sus- 
picious of his people, thinks all are set against him. (9) Doeg,* ch. xxi. 7. 
set. . servants, R. V., ‘‘ which stood by the servants.” said, Doeg wishes 
to turn Saul’s suspicions fr. the servants to the priests. (11) sent to eall, 
evidently in a heat of passion; glad to get some one to vent his rage on. 

The informer (vss. 9-11).— Doeg —I. Was moved by sycophancy. II. Was 
ready to tell the worst he knew. III. Was criminally reticent on extenuating 
circumstances. IV. Was himself ready to perform deeds of cruelty. 

Saul’s base speech. — It accuses his people of having conspired against him, 
because they had not spoken to him of the friendship of his son with David, 
although that fact must have been notorious. It accuses the noble Jonathan 
of having stirred up David against Saul, while neither Jonathan nor David 
had ever lifted a little finger against him, and both the one and the other 
might have been trusted to serve him with unflinching fidelity if he had only 
given them a fair chance. It indicates that nothing would be more agreeable 
to Saul than any information about David or those connected with him that 
would give him an excuse for some deed of overwhelming vengeance. Did . 
ever man draw his own portrait in viler colors than Saul in this speech. — 
Exp. Bib. Doeg the Edomite.— The execration of ancient Jewish history 
followed the Edomite, and Jewish imagination was even strained to depict 
the horrible destiny to which that evil man was driven: we read that Doeg 
the Edomite was encountered by three destructive demons, one of whom 
deprived him of his learning, a second burned his soul, and a third scattered 
his dust in the synagogues. 


12—16. (12) Hear now, spoken in great excitement. (13) rise against 
me, Saul regarded Dav.’s company of warriors as proof of his rebellion. (14) 
The priest answers simply, according to his knowledge, and tries to soothe 
Saul. thy bidding, Rk. V., ‘‘is taken into thy council,” 7. e. is a trusted 
privy councillor. (15) Did I then, efc., R. V., ‘‘ have I to-day begun,” i. e., 
this is not the first time I have inquired of the Lord at the king’s command. 
(16) die, a most tyrannous and wicked decision. 

The trial of Ahimelech. —I. His accuser— Saul. II. The offense with 
which he was charged — conspiracy, rebellious employment of official func- 
tions. III. Ahimelech’s defense. 1. A denial of any conspiracy; 2. Explana- 
tion of his treatment of David on the ground that he was the king’s son-in- 
law; 8. Assertion of ignorance of David’s relations with the king. IV. The 
sentence: unjust—1. Because based on the evidence of one, while the law 
required at least two witnesses; 2. Because it included a punishment — death 
not allowed for such an offense; 3. Because it was an act of private 
revenge. 

A fulfilment of prophecy. — Long ago, it had been foretold to Eli, when he 
tolerated so calmly the scandalous wickedness of his sons, Behold, ‘‘ the days 
come that I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy father’s house, but 
there shall not be an old man in thine house. And thou shalt see an enemy 
in My habitation, in all the wealth which God shall give Israel: and there 
shall not be an old man in thy house for ever.” Ahimelech was a grandson 
of Eli, and the other massacred priests were probably of Eli’s blood. Here, 
then, at last, was the fulfilment of the sentence announced to Eli; doomed as 
his house had been, their subsistence for years back was of the nature of a 
respite ; and_ here, at length, was the catastrophe that had been so distinctly 
foretold. — Exp. Bib. 


17—23. (17) footmen, Heb. runners. Saul’s bodyguard. would not, 
etc.,° deterred not only by the wickedness of the act, but also by its sacrilege. 
This resistance of his authority only exasperated Saul the more. (18) thou, 
a foreigner. fell upon,’ they made no resistance. (19) Such indiscriminate 
slaughter showed blind infatuation.“ So heavy a blow was inflicted upon the 
family of Ithamar, that when David organized the courses of the priests for 
the temple service only eight ‘‘ chief men” could be found in it, against six- 
teen in the family of Eleazar (1 Chr. xxiv. 4).—Cam. B. (20) Abiathar,/ 
comp. ch, xxiii. 6. (21) shewed, told. (22) knew it, suspected and feared 
it. (23) in safeguard, so long as Dav. had safety tooffer. A common enemy 
rendered interests identical. 

A refuge to the oppressed (vs. 23). — These words may well remind us— I. 


EE 


Chap, xxiii, 1—6. I, SAMUEL, 


Vdd 


Of the danger to which our sins have exposed us. 
safety for the guilty and lost. III. Of the deliverance from fear for those 
who trust in Jesus. IV. Of the assurance of protection which He gives. 

Sin and its consequences.—Those who heard the lectures of the greatest living 
English historian, during his visit to these shores, will not soon forget how 
solemnly he said, ‘‘ that often in the Providence of God, the full consequences 
of an evil course fall not upon the head of him who was guilty of it, but on 
those who in after days are his representatives,” and added, amidst a stillness 
which showed how fully his audience understood his reference, ‘‘If Sir John 
Hawkins, in the day when he went negro-hunting on the coast of Africa, 
could have foreseen Gettysburg, he would sooner that his ship and all on board 
had gone to the bottom, than that he should have done anything to produce 
such a terrible result.”— W. M. Taylor. 

A devout governor’s loyalty to honor.— When the infamous Catherine de 


II. Of the only place of 


B. c. cir. 1025. 


‘“Justice and truth 
are two points of 
such exquisite del- 
icacy that our 
coarse and blunted 
instruments will 
not touch them 
accurately. If they 
do find out the 
point, so as to rest 
upon it,they bruise 
and injure it, and 
lean at least more 
on the error that 
surrounds it than 
on the truth itself.” 
— Pascal. 


Medici had persuaded Chas. IX. of France to massacre all the Protestants in 
the kingdom, that detestable Prince sent orders to the governors of the differ- 
ent provinces, to put all the Huguenots to death in their respective districts. 
‘‘Sire,” answered one Catholic governor, who will ever be dear to humanity, 
«‘T have too much respect for your Majesty not to persuade myself that the 
order I have received must be forged ; but if, which God forbid, it should 
really be your Majesty’s order, I have too much respect for your Majesty to 
obey it.” -— Whitecross. 


CHAPTER THH TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—6. (1) Then they told, R. V., ‘‘and,” no mark of time. Dav. is looked 
upon as the champion of Israel. Keilah,* city of the Shefalah, or lowland 
district of Judah; Jos. xv. 44. (2) enquired, eéc.,’ if Abiathar had not 

et joined him (vs. 6), this was done through prophet Gad (ch. xxii. 5). (8) 

ere in Judah, 7. e. the highlands of Judah, where the band could easily 
elude Saul, Why then add Phil. to the list of their enemies and thus shut up 
one avenue of escape in the hour of peril. (4) again, for further assur- 
ance. (5) saved, etc., obs. their return for his work (vs. 12). (6) to Keilah, 
some think he came first to Dav. when at this town; others, that he followed 
Dav.’s fortunes by going with him to it. ephod, rescued fr. the ruin at 
Nob. 

Danger in duty (vs. 3). —We learn—I. That while danger threatens, duty 
may summon us to greater perils. II. That the greater danger, with God as 
our helper, involves less of real risk than the lesser danger without Divine 
aid. III. That we should at all times look less to the peril than to the sources 
of help and strength. IV. The great danger encountered at God’s bidding 
will find us with the help required. There was the ephod in Keilah. 

Answer to prayer. —I once saw a letter written from a western city to a 
convict in the State prison of Massachusetts by one who had been himself for 
some time an inmate of that jail. The person to whom he wrote had committed 
burglary, but was hopefully converted in the prison, and had tried to benefit 
some of his fellow-prisoners. His correspondent had been impressed with his 
words. and was wishing, after his release, to live another life. With this object 
he went West, but found it hard togeton. His money was gone ; there seemed 
to him only two alternatives — either starvation or crime; but — and here I 
must tell the story in his own words, rude tho’ they may seem to ears polite: 
“‘T thought of what you once said about a fellow’s calling on the Lord when 
he was in hard luck, and I thought I would try it once, anyhow ; all I could 
say was, ‘ Lord, give a poor fellow a, chance to square it for three months : for 


Christ’s sake, Amen ;’ and I kept a thinking of it over and over as I went along. |y 


About an hour after that I was in Fourth street: and this is what happened : 
As I was walking along I heard a noise, and saw a horse running away with 
a carriage, with two children in it. I grabbed up a piece of box-cover from the 
sidewalk, and when the horse came up, I smashed him over the head with it 
as hard as I could drive. The board split to pieces and the horse checked a 
little and I grabbed the reins and pulled till he stopped.” He then tells how 
the gentleman to whom the children belonged rewarded him very handsomely, 


Abiathar 
escapes from 
Saul and flies 
to David 


a Neh. fii. 17, 18. 


5 ‘**The murder of 
the priests had de- 
prived Saul of ac- 
cess to God hy 
Urim and Thum- 


mim, and had 
opened it to 
David.”’ — Words- 


worth. 


As no rain falls in 
Palestine in the 
harvest season, 
the corn is threshed 
out in the open air 
by a heavy wooden 
sledge made of two 
boards,and curved 
up in front, with 
pieces of basalt in- 
serted for teeth, 
drawn over it by . 
horses, or it is 
trampled out by 
cattle. 


The true soldier 
wins his victory 
before the battle. 
t is a victory in 
the heart.— Anon. 


Any weapon is 
enough if the Lord 
is only behind it.— 
William Ashmore. 


Put your trust in 
God, but mind to 


befriended him, and helped him into a respectable situation where he could 


earn an honest living : so that now he is not only a good citizen but an humble|j 


Christian. — W. M. Taylor. 


keep your powder 
ry.—Hdward 
Hayes. 
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David at. 
Keilah 


aPs. x. 9; xxxxii. 
12, 13. 


‘*Alas! there are 
times when fore- 
shadowings Co) 
evil, vaporous 
and undefined, rise 
up over the soul, 
like the night 
mists over the 
meadowlanda, 
obscuring not only 
the landmarks o 
earth, but dim- 
ming even the 
star-zuides of 
heaven. At such 
periods we find 
our only safety in 
solitude and 
prayer.’”— A. B. 
Edwards. 


David in the 
wilderness 
of Ziph 


“The web of our 
Mistress = Omea 
mingled yarn, 
good and ill to- 
gether; our 
virtues would be 
proud, if our 
faults whipped 
them not; and our 
crimes would 
despair if they 
were not cherished 
by our virtues.’’— 
Shakespeare. 


“We ought to love 
life; we ought to 
desire to live here 
so long as God 
ordains it; but let 
us not so encase 
ourselves in time 
that we cannot 
break the crust, 
and begin to throw 
out shoots for the 
other life.”— 
Beecher. 


the Ziphites 
make a 
compact 
with Saul 


b‘* Fr. the Tell of 
Ziph a panorama 
of the whole sur- 


I. SAMUEL, Chap, xxiii, 7—24. 


7—12. (8) all the people, fr. adjoining districts, not all the nation. 
secretly practised, R. V., ‘‘ devised,” poss. plotted with men of Keilah to 
give him up, as well as raised the expedition to seize him.* (10, 11) The 
prayer by wh. the oracle was consulted. men, 7. e., governing body, not the 
body of citizens. (12) deliver, mark the cowardice and ingratitude. 

Inquiring of God. —1. We have here the servant of God in a great strait. 
In a walled city, surrounded by traitors, ignorant of their designs. I. We 
have the servant of God inquiring of the Lord concerning the course he should 
pursue. III. We have David’s Master revealing the purpose of men to His 
servant. 

Prayer for protection. — The missionaries to the Fiji Islands were threatened 
with destruction by the enraged natives, aud had no means of defense, except. 
prayer. Their enemies heard them praying, and became fearful, and fled. 
The reason was given by one of themselves: ‘‘ They found you were praying 
to your God, and they know your God is a strong God ; and they are gone.” 

Need of faith in prayer. —Is it not a sad thing that we should think it 


in one of the schools in Edinburgh who had attended a prayer-meeting and at 
last said to his teacher, who conducted it: ‘‘ I wish my sister could be got to 
read the Bible ; and I wish the next time there is a prayer-meeting you would 
ask the people to pray for my sister, that she may begin to read the Bible.” 
‘Well, well, it shall be done, John.” So the teacher gave out that a little 
boy was very anxious that prayer should be offered that his sister might begin 
to read the Bible. John was observed to get up and go out. The teacher 
thought it very rude of the boy to disturb the people in a crowded room, and 
so the next day, when.the lad came he said: ‘John, I thought it was very 
rude of you to get up in the prayer-meeting and go out. You ought not to 
have done so.” ‘Oh, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘I did not mean to be rude; but I 
thought I should just like to go home and see my sister reading her Bible for 
the first time.” 


18—18. (13) six hundred, comp. ch. xxii. 2. went. . go, scattering 
themselves for a time. (14) wilderness, bet. hill country of Judah and the 
Dead Sea. Ziph, now Tell-Zif, a hill about four miles S. E. of Hebron ; Jos. 
xv. 54-62. every day, 7. e. continually, not literally every day. (15)a wood, 
a thick wood. Lieut. Conder is of the opinion that no thick wood could ever 
have flourished over this unwatered and sun-scorched region, and conjectures 
that the Heb. word “ chéresh” was a proper name. (16) strengthened, etc., 
encouraged him to trust on. Jon.’s strong confidence would cheer his friend. 
(17) Either Jon. knew of Dav.’s being anointed, or he saw that Saul was going 
to ruin. (18) made, renewed. This was the last time these two friends 
met. 

The true in life (vs. 16). —Two lessons in this chapter :—(1) That the most 

heroic heart may sometimes be overcome by fear. (2) That the crimes of a 
father may alienate the hearts of his children. The text gives us three facts. 
I. The deep depression of a true soul. II. The distinguishing power of a true 
man: to strengthen a brother’s heart in God! III. The highest function of a 
true friend. It is one thing to have the power to strengthen, and another 
one to use it when and where required. He who uses it is the truest friend. 
—Thomas. 
Jonathan's unselfishness. —In that spirit of Jonathan there is a goodness 
altogether Divine. Oh what a contrast to his father, to Saul! What a con- 
trast to the ordinary spirit of jealousy, when some one is like to cut us out of 
a coveted prize! Some one at school is going to beat you at the competition. 
Some one in business is going to get the situation for which you are so eager. 
Some one is going to carry off the fair hand to which you so ardently aspire. 
Where, oh where, in such cases, is the spirit of Jonathan? Look at it, study 
it, admire it; and in its clear and serene light, see what a black and odious 
spirit jealousy is: and oh, seek that you, by the grace of God, may be, not a 
Saul, but a Jonathan ! — Hap. Bib. 


19—24. (19) came . . Saul,’ so currying favor. Hachilah, S. side of Tell- 
Zif, ‘‘the long ridge called El Kélah.” Jeshimon, the waste, or wilderness ; 
not a proper name. (20) our part, as knowing the district. (21) Saul changes 
fr. desperate passion to maudlin sentiment. (22) his haunt is, lit. his foot 
shall be; find his habits, etc. subtilly, Ge. ii. 1. (28) thousands, 7. e. 


wonderful for God to hear prayer? Much better faith was that of a little boy — 


a 


(8) 


Chap, xxiv. 1—8. I, SAMUEL. 


families. (24) Maon,* Jos. xv. 55; bet. Hebron and Engedi. 
Jeshimon, &. V., ‘‘in the Arabah on the south of the desert,” 

David's confidence in God.— At the time when David received tidings 
that the Ziphites had betrayed him, his soul poured itself forth in the fifty- 
fourth Psalm. Here he first directs his eye from the earth, where faithless- 
ness and wickedness so much surrounded him, upwards to heaven, and prays 
to God that He would save and judge him (i. e. justify him), since the people 
of his own tribe had risen up against him as enemies, yea, like the heathen. 
But not less does he give utterance to his confidence that the Lord would be 
his helper and would uphold his soul, and that the wickedness of his enemies 
would recoil upon themselves.— Krummacher. 


plain... 


25—29. (25) into a rock, or to the cliff. (26) mountain, not single hill, 
but range of rocky cliffs. eompassed, 7. e. Saul divided his forces into two 
divisions, seeking to surround Dav.'s 600. (27) invaded, made a raid to carry 
off booty of corn or cattle. (28) Sela-hammahlekoth,? the rock of slipping 
away, or escaping. (29) En-gedi,° fountain of the kid. Anciently called 
Hazezon-Tamar (Ge. xiv. 7), the felling of palm trees; now Ain-Jidy, 200 
yards W. of Dead Sea. This verse properly belongs to ch. xxiv. 

Evil overruled for good. — An incident from the life of John G. Paton, 
missionary to the New Hebrides, is an interesting illustration of God’s provi- 
dence. ‘‘One evening I awoke three times to hear a chief and his men 
trying to force the door of my house. Tho’ armed with muskets, they had 
some sense of doing wrong, and were wholesomely afraid of a little retriever 
dog which had often stood between me and death. God restrained them 
again ; and next morning the report went all around the harbor, that those 
who tried to shoot me were smitten, weak with fear, and that shooting would 
not do. A plan was therefore deliberately set on foot to fire the premises 
and club us if we attempted toescape. But our native teacher heard of it. 
and God helped us to frustrate their designs. When they knew that their 
plots were revealed to us, they seemed to lose faith in themselves and cast 
about to circumvent us in some more secret way. Their evil was overruled 
for good.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—4. (1) following, Heb. after. (2) chosen, 7. e. choice, equivalent to 
well-grown. roeks.. goats, ‘‘the high rocks and precipices, in wh. these 
animals delight.” (3) sheepeotes,? caves used for shelter of flocks fr. the heat, 
or bad weather. cover his feet, Ju. iii. 24. sides, the deeper recesses ; they 
would be hidden by the darkness, but would clearly see any one entering.° 
(4) skirt, he either approached softly fr. behind, or took advantage of Saul’s 
sleeping. 

David's forbearance towards Saul (vss, 4-6).— Consider David in a three- 
fold relation. I. Asa subject towards his prince. II. Asa saint towards his 
oppressor. III. As a believer towards his God. — Simeon, 

Conquering one’s self.— There is a Northern legend of a man who thought 
he was pursued by a troll. His ricks were fired, his barns unroofed, his cat- 
tle destroyed, his lands blasted, and his first-born slain. So he lay in wait for 
the monster, where it lived in the chasms near his house, and in the darkness 
of the night he saw it. With a cry he rushed upon it, and gripped it about 
the waist, and it turned upon him and held him by the shoulder. Long he 
wrestled with it, reeling, staggering, falling and rising again ; but at length a 
flood of strength came to him, and he overthrew it, and stood over it, cover- 
ing it, conquering it, with his right hand set hard at its throat. Then he drew 
his knife to kill it, and the moon shot thro’ a rack of cloud, opening an alley 
of light about it, and he saw its face, and lo! the face of the troll wus his 
own. — Hall Caine. 


5—8. (5) smote him, what he had done was an insult. (6) my master, 
refusing to admit any rebellion against him. Lord’s anointed,’ therefore 
all respect was due to him. (7) stayed, checked, lit. cut off the purpose; a 
strong expression showing that Dav. had to exercise his authority to prevent 
his men from fr. killing Saul as an act to wh. Providence had opened the 
way. (8) stooped . . earth, in attitude of allegiance and reverence. 

Conscience. — Your eye may be very accurate, but who would trust you to 
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rounding district 
is to be seen. So 
the Ziphites could 
easily tell Day .’s 
lurking places.’’ — 
Van de Velde. 


a‘* The name still 
exists in Main, a 
lofty hill seven 
miles 8. of He- 
bron.” — Dict. Bib. 


David finds 
refuge at 


Engedi 


b‘* Fr. chalak, to 
be smooth, and in 
one form of the 
verb, to slip away, 
to escape.”’— 
Gesenius. 


c‘“On all sides 
the country is full 
of caverns, wh. 
serve as lurking- 
places for outlaws 
at the _ present 


day .""— Robinson. 


Saul and 
David in 
the cave 
of Engedi 


ad‘ Among wan- 
dering tribes, grots 
and caverns are 
usually preferred 
for sheepcotes, bec. 
they offer both 
shelter and secu- 
rity.” 


e See Ps. lvii. 


f ‘*Saul had com- 
posed himself to 
the usual short 


rest during the 
afternoon heat.’’— 
— Kitto. 


David 
reveals 
himself 
to Saul 
g1Sa. x. 1. 


David stayed his 
servants, or, liter- 
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ally, it reads, he 
“*divided”’ or ‘cut 
them off.” The 
word denotes both 
the eagerness and 
violence of 
David’s| men in 
attempting to car- 
ry out their design, 
and his resolute- 
ness in opposing 
them, as it were, 
by force. 


David proves 
that he has 
spared Saul 


a2 Ki. v. 18. 


**Calumny would 
soon starve and 
die of itself, if no- 
body took it in 
and gaveit lodg- 
ing.”’—Leighton. 


In appealing to 
God to avenge him 
upon Saul, we 
must not under- 
stand David to 
pray to God to 
punish the king 
for the injuries he 
had done him, but 
only to deliver and 
vindicate him, in 
which sense the 
word is used in old 
English, as in the 
parable of the 
unjust judge. 


Broken friendship 
may be soldered, 
but never made 
sound. A _ recon- 
ciled friend is a 
double foe. — 
Spanish. 


Saul and 
David are 
reconciled 


b1iSa. xx. 15. 


*¢ When a man in 
great sorrow is 
spoken of, it is 
said, ‘Ah, how 
he did lift up his 
voice and weep!’ 
‘Alas, how great 
is their trouble, 
they are all lifting 
up the voice.’ ’— 
Roberts. 


not to 
power 


“* Kneel 

me: the 
that I have on you 
is to spare you; 
the malice to- 
wards you to for- 
give you’; live, 


build a wall if you have no dependence but your eye? You must drop the 
plumb-line along side and lay the level upon your work, and then the united 
action of eye, plumb-line and level helps you to make a perfectly upright wall. 
In the matter of truth and duty your eye is the fallible conscience, the plumb- 
line and level the revealed will of God, and the action of the two together 
enable you to build a character, and to do works that are according to the will 
of God. Christ had to come as the prophet to supply us with the plumb-line 
and level. — Arthur T. Pierson. 


9—15. (9) men’s words, flatterers at court, who were Dav.’s slanderers. 
(11) my father,’ term indicating his obedience and respect. evil, etc., that 
evil of rebelliousness wh. Saul persisted in recognizing. my soul, or life. 
(12) avenge, Ro. xii. 19. (13) Dav. affirms his integrity. (14) And pleads 
his insignificance. He neither deserved, nor was worth the trouble of such 
enmity as Saul’s. (15) the Lord, etc., Ps. xxxv. 1. deliver, i.e. by right sen- 
tence wh. shall set me free. 

David's victory. — David follows Saul from the cave more joyous now than 
after the conquest of Goliath. Indeed, this last victory was the more glo- 
rious one — the spoils were more precious, the trophies more honorable. Then, 
he had needed a sling, stones, and battle array ; this time his reason had been 
a sufficient Weapon — without arms he had won the victory, without having 
shed blood he had erected the trophy. He came forth, therefore, not carrying 
the head of a Philistine, but a mortified heart, a conquered anger; and it was 
not to Jerusalem that he consecrated his spoils, but to heaven, to the city on 
high. We see no women coming forth to meet him with songs of praise, but 
the angels applauded his deed and admired his wisdom and piety. For he 
returned after having given many wounds to his adversary; not to Saul, 
whom he had saved, but to his real enemy, the devil, whom he had pierced 
through with many thrusts. For as our anger and lust and our mutual col- 
lisions rejoice the devil, so peace and concord and victory over passion grieve 
and conquer hitn who hates peace and is the father of jealousy. David comes 
forth, then, from the cavern with a crown upon his head . . it is not the 
diadem of Saul, but the crown of justice which adorns him — it is not the 
royal purple which enwraps him, but a wisdom more than human, before 
which the most gorgeous robe becomes pale. — Chrysostom. Heroism. — 
It isa calumny to say that men are moved to heroic action by ease, hope of 
pleasure, recompense — sugar-plums of any kind in this world or the next. 
In the meanest mortal there lies something noble. It is not to taste sweet 
things, but to do noble and true things, and to vindicate himself ‘under God’s 
heaven, as a God-made man, that the poorest son of Adam surely longs; show 
him the way of doing that, the dullest day-drudge kindles into a hero. They 
wrong man greatly who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abne- 
ay martyrdom, death are the allurements that act on the heart of man. — 

arlyle. 


16—22. (16) wept, in compunction. He really loved David, and was for 
a time melted by the sparing of his life in the cave. (17) more righteous, 
right-minded. (18) well, mercifully. (19) find his enemy, get him at 
advantage, as you have done. (20) Saul lets out the secret conviction wh. 
impelled him to try and kill Dav. (21) seed after me,° Saul’s trouble was 
that he might not found a dynasty. (22) into the hold, fearing Saul’s better 
feeling would prove but temporary, Dav. removed fr. Engedi to the pastoral 
land around Hachilah. Thus for the moment David’s condition is greatly 
improved. 

The reconciliation of Saul (vs. 16).—I. While the good man sees his own 
perils, let him also see the restraints which are put upon the wicked. II. Let 
the bad man put to himself some serious questions respecting the restraints 
which limit his power. III. Though mediation may fail in carrying out its 
purposes, yet let no wise mediator suppose that his work is in vain, IV. 
Observe the infinite superiority of power that is moral, as compared with 
power that is physical. 1. In the worst men there is something that mav be 
be touched ; 2. In every life there is at least one opportunity of showing the 
real quality of the heart. — Parker. 
_ Warnings of conscience. —Upon the coast of France, the sailors say there 
is a buried city; and on quiet nights, as they are rocked upon the deep, they 


think they can hear the tones of the buried bells coming up from the steeples 


— 


Chap xxv, 1—13. I. SAMUEL. 


far down in the ocean depths with muffled sound. 
of the world who have lived lives of self-indulgence and evil there are muftled 
tones from the depths of their nature, ringing in the steeples of conscience, 
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So in the hearts of men} B. ©. cir. 1021. 


and deal with 
others better.’”’— 


that tell them to choose what is right and to shun the wrong. — F. B. Meyer.|Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH., 


i—8. (1) Samuel died, closing a noble and useful life of steadfast integrity. 
For nearly eighty years he had lived before Israel as prophet, judge, and 
counsellor. He ranked next to Moses. in his house, within its precincts.¢ 
wilderness of Paran,’ name prob. applied to the district round about Beer- 
sheba, westward and far to the south. The term was used with great latitude. 
(2) Maon, ch. xxiii. 25. Carmel, ch. xv. 12. very great, 7. e. very rich in 
flocks and herds. (3) Nabal, foolish. churlish. Abigail, father’s joy, or 
better, ‘‘source of joy.” house of Caleb, a Calebite. 

Sunset on Ramah (vs. 1).—Let us inquire what it was that made the 
name of Samuel so revered.—I. His kindness of heart: this was accom- 
panied with the kindred virtues of generosity, unselfishness, and delicate 
consideration for the feelings of others. II. His firmness. III. His integrity : 
He was a true patriot. IV. His piety : He was emphatically a man of prayer. 
— Macduff. 


the death of 
Samuel 


a ‘“*In the East 
still every respec- 
table family has 
its own house of 
the dead; often 
this is in a little 
detached garden, 
consisting of a 
small stone build- 
ing, resembling a 


house, wh. is 
called the sepul- 
chre of the 
family.” — Jamie- 


Samuel. — He made incessant war on that cold worldly spirit, so natural to 
us all, that leaves God out of account as a force in our lives, and strives to 


son. 


advance our interests simply by making the most of the conditions of material], ny x. 4, 


prosperity. — Exp. B. 


4—9. (4) shear his sheep, usually time of free-handed hospitality.¢ 
greet him, salute him. 
dering of the A. V. is untenable, and also very tame. 
shall say to him, For life!” Probably it was a colloquial form of greeting, 
and equivalent to ‘‘ good luck,” “success,” life in Hebrew being sometimes 
used for prosperity. — Pulp. Com. (7) hurt them not, a wandering tribe like 
Dav’s. might have used the strong hand, and taken what they wanted. Dav’s. 
course was the natural one, his demand was not blackmail. (8) good day, a 
feasting joyous day. (9) ceased, rested: perhaps bec. no ans. was given at 
once: they waited for it. 

Modern Nabals. — Let no one suppose that when we come upon this Nabal. 
we are like the geologist when in the crust of the earth, he lights upon some 
huge old megalosaurus, and that we have here the petrified fossil of ay kind 
of animal which was common in oolite period, but has now entirely disap- 

eared. Not atall! You very likely met him yesterday. You may meet 

im, perhaps, to-morrow. The man with heavy purse and light head, with 
full pockets and empty cranium is everywhere a Nabal, and if, haply, he com- 
bines with these the gluttony of the gourmand or the thirst of the drunkard, 
he will only make the identity more complete. — W. M. Taylor. 


10—13. (10) servants . . master,’ implying that Dav. was a runaway 
slave. (11) bread, water, here used for meat and drink. know not whence, 
Nab. had so much right on his side, that Dav. was not one of the known Arab 
chiefs (13) Gird, etc., the insolent ans. roused Dav. ; he did not explain his 
intention, but it was very manifest. stuff,: baggage. 

The message of the church to men of wealth (vss. 10, 11).— Wherever classes 
are held apart by rivalry and selfishness instead of drawn together by the law 
of love — wherever there has not been established a kingdom of heaven, but 
only a kingdom of the world — there exist the forces of inevitable collision. I. 
The causes of this false social state. 1. False basis on which social superiority 
was held to rest; 2. A false conception respecting rights ; 3. Circumstances. 
II. The message of the church to the man of wealth. 1. The spiritual dignity 
of man as man; 2. The law of sacrifice ; 8. Rightful influence.— F. W. Rob- 
erison. ; 

Nabal. — A descendant of the lion-hearted Judah and of the courageous 
Caleb, this Nabal came of a noble stock; but cursed with a narrow heart, a 
senseless head, and a grovelling nature, he fell as far below average humanity 


()| Davi 
(6) that liveth, the Hebrew is obscure, but the ren- Dente ‘ 


Literally it is, ‘‘ Yelo¢ 


abal 


c “Now, on such 
a festive occasion 
as a sheep-shear- 
ing, near a town 
or village, an 
Arab sheik of the 
neighboring desert 
would hardly fail 
to put in a word, 
either in person or 
by letter, and his 
message would be 
a transcript of 
that of David.” — 
Robinson. 


Nabal’s 
churlish 
answer 


d ‘In accordance 
with his character 
he turns away the 
deputation, and 
adds some insult- 
ing expressions 
about Day.” — 
Ewald, 


e1Sa. xxx, 4. 


‘*Courtesy which 
oft is sooner found 


as his great ancestors had risen above it. — Blaikie. Instances of civility. — 
Washington was polite when he promptly returned the salute of a colored 


in lowly sheds, 
with smoky raf- 
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B. C. cir. 1021. 
ters, than in tap- 
estry halls and 


courts of princes.” 
— Milton. 


Abigail 
informed 


David’s 
anger 


aFrom Fr. railler, 
to swayger, blus- 
ter, scold. 


b ‘When such 
tribute is denied to 
the Arab chiefs, 
they are wont to 
enforce it as a 
right.” —Jamieson. 


Abigail 

takes 
provisions 

to David 

e‘ The Arabs _ in- 
variably carry their 
milk, water, etc., 
in such leathern 
vessels. The pro- 


visions were ready 

to Abigail’s hand, 

as prepared for the 

feast.’’— ie Com 
e€. 


d Comp. XXxxii. 
3-21. ; 

e ‘‘A deep dip into 
the hill, into which 
she came down fr. 
the N., when Dav. 
came down to it fr. 
S.’— Wordsworth. 

abs moka on bs 
xvii. 13. 


Abigail 
meets David 


g ‘* The main urgu- 
ment rests on the 
description of her 
husband’s charac., 
wh. she draws with 
that union of play- 
fulness and serious- 
ness wh., above all 
things, turns away 
wrath.’’ — Stanley. 


she 
appeaseth 
the anger 
of David 


I. SAMUEL. Chap. xxv. 14—3!. 


man; Arnold was polite when the poor woman felt that he treated her as if 
she were a lady ; Chalmers was polite when every old woman in Morningside 
was elated and delighted with his courteous salute, and so was Robert Burns 
when he recognized an honest farmer in the street of Edinborough, declaring 
to one who rebuked him, that ‘‘it was not the great coat, the scone bonnet, 
and the Saunder’s boot-hose that he spoke to, but the man that was in them.” 
—Wm. Matthews. 


14—17. (14) railed on,* Heb. flew upon. 
flocks were pasturing in the neighborhood. in the fields, 7. e. the wilder- 
ness. (16) a wall, admitting their good services. Dav.’s 600 were as good as 
a city wall in protecting Nabal’s property. (17) evil is determined, the man 
knew the custom of these tribes.’ son of Belial, De. xiii. 18. speak to him, 
therefore he came to Abigail. 

‘Wealth sometimes a calamity. — Riches are oftener an impediment than a 
stimulus to action; and in many cases they are quite as much a misfortune 
as a blessing. The youth who inherits wealth is apt to have life made too 
easy for him, and he soon becomes sated with it because he has nothing left 
to desire. Having no special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy 
on his hands; he remains morally and spiritually asleep, and his position in 
society is often no higher than that of a polypus over which the tide floats. 


(15) conversant with, while the 


‘‘His only labor is to kill the time 
And labor dire it is, and weary woe.”— Smiles. 


18—22. (18) bottles, skins of goats. parched corn, a delicacy in the E. 
(19) before me, to appease Dav. with the present.? (20) eovert of the hill, 
lit. secret place: prob. defile or glen.* (21) had said, to some of his leading 
men. in vain,’ tono profit; only to meet with refusal and insult. (22) A 
rash oath. For form comp. Ru. i.17. enemies of Dav., “The enemies of 
David” may possibly be an euphemism, introduced by a corrector who was 
unwilling to let David invoke vengeance upon himself for an oath which he 
afterwards broke. Comp. the note on xx. 16.— Cam. B. 

The control of anger. — Socrates, finding himself in great emotion against 
a slave, said: ‘‘I would beat you if I were not angry.” Socrates meeting a 
gentleman of rank in the streets, saluted him: but the gentleman took no 
notice of it. His friends in company, observing what passed, told the philoso- 
pher ‘‘ they were so exasperated at the man’s incivility that they had a good 
mind to resent it.” But he very calmly made answer: “If you meet any per- 
son in the road in a worse habit of body than yourself, would you think you 
had reason to be enraged at him on that account? Pray, then, what greater 
reason can you have for being incensed at a man for a worse habit of mind 
than any of yourselves ?” 


23—26. (23) lighted off, dismounting in presence of a superior in token of 
respect. By her action, as well as words, seeking to make amends for her 
husband’s insult. (24) fell at his feet, coming near, in earnestness of her 
supplication. (25) regard, pay heed to; lay to heart the foolish answer. 
folly, silliness. (26) Dav. was acting on self-will, and may well be reminded 
to ask himself if God was with him in this expedition. 

Oriental tokens of respect (vs. 23). — A rider was expected to dismount when 
he met a person of more elevated rank. This explains the reason that Achsah, 
the daughter of Caleb, and Abigail, the wife of Nabal, alighted from their 
asses ; it was a mark of respect which the former owed to her father, and the 
latter to David, a person of high rank and growing renown. It was 
undoubtedly for the same reason that Rebecca alighted from the camel on 
which she rode, when the servant informed her that the stranger whom she 
descried at a distance, in the field, was his master; and that Naaman, the 


Syrian grandee, alighted from his chariot, at the approach of Gehazi, the 
servant of Elisha. — Pazton. 


27—81. (27) blessing, present. young men, not presuming to offer it to 
Dav. himself. (28) forgive the trespass, vs. 24; taking on herself the 
wrong of at first retusing Dav.’s request, basing her request on the ground 
that she was saving Dav. fr. the rash sin of blood-guiltiness. evil hath 
not, etc., k. V., ‘shall not be found,” 7%. e. when the time comes for thee 
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Chap. xxv. 32—40. I. SAMUEL, 

to take the kingdom no one shall be able to allege against thee any offense 
by which thou hast lost thy title to the kingly office; nor afterwards 
as king shalt thou be guilty of any breach of thy duty to Jehovah, 
Israel’s supreme Ruler, so as to incur rejection as Saul has done.— Pulp. Com. 
(29) Yet a man, etc., R. V., ‘and though man be risen up.” sling out, deli- 
cate allusion to feat with Goliath.* (80, 31) no grief, she is sure he will, by- 
and-by, be glad if he broke his rash vow, vss. 21, 22. 

The bundle of life (vs. 29). — Anything which is important or valuable is 
called a kattu, 7. e., ‘‘a bundle, a pack, a bale”? A young man who is 
enamored of a female, is said to be ‘‘ bound up in the kattu, bundle, of love.” 
Of a just judge, the people say, ‘‘ He is bound up in the bundle of justice.” 
“Why do those people act so? Because they are bound up in the bundle of 
desire.” David, therefore, was to be bound up in the bundle of life — nothing 
was to harm him. — Roberts. 


82—85. (82) which sent thee, admitting that God was restraining his 
hand. (33) advice, R. V., ‘“ wisdom.” (84) Only such persuasion could have 
turned him fr. his intention. (85) received, this reception was the seal of 
peace bet. them. Easterns will not injure those fr. whom they consent to 
receive food. 

David's wrath restrained. —But if we blame David, as we must, for his 
heedless passion, we must not less admire the readiness with which he listens 
to the reasonable and pious counsel of Abigail. With the ready instinct of a 
gracious heart he recognizes the hand of God in Abigail’s coming, — this 
mercy had a heavenly origin, and cordially praises him for His restraining 
providence and restraining grace. He candidly admits that he had formed a 


very sinful purpose; but he frankly abandons it, accepts her offering, and 
sends her away in peace. — Exp. Bib. 


Woman's mission.— 


Woman’s warm heart and gentle hand in God’s eternal plan, 
Were formed to soften, soothe, refine, exalt and comfort man 
And win from pleasure’s poison cup to life’s pure fount above, 
And rule him as the angels rule, by deeds of peace and love. 
— Sarah J. Hale. 


36—40. (36) like . . king, for abundance and liberality. drunken, no 
doubt of intoxic. charac. of this wine. (87) gone out of, and he would feel 
very weak and exhausted. died within him,’ became stiff and senseless, 
and never recovered. (88) His death came to be regarded as Div. judgment. 
(39) communed with, negotiating a marriage. (40) Carmel, as vs. 2. 

Death from fright (vss. 37, 38). — About fifty years ago the bridge over the 
Usk, near Caerleon, Monmouthshire, was washed away, and a new one had 
to be constructed. Whilst the buttresses were being built a commercial 
traveler, who had been absent some time from the place, drove up one night 
in his gig to the river side, where the bridge used tobe. It was a very dark 
night, and he gave the reins to his horse, who, he knew, was well accustomed 
to the road. They crossed safely over what he took to be the bridge, and 
came to an inn near the river. The landlady asked him, being an old 
acquaintance, what part of the country he had come in from. ‘‘ From New- 
port,” he answered, ‘*Then you must have crossed the river?” said the 
woman, in astonishment. ‘‘ Yes, of course. How else could I have come?” 
“But how did you manage it, and in the dark, too?” ‘‘The same as usual: 
there is no difficulty in driving over tbe bridge, even though it be dark.” 
«Bless the man!” said the landlady, ‘‘ there is no bridge to drive over. You 
must have come along the planks left by the men.”  ‘* Impossible,” was the 
answer; and nothing could persuade the traveler that night that there was no 
bridge. But early in the morning he went to the river side, and found, as he 
was told, that the bridge was gone. His horse had taken him safely over 
three planks, left by the workmen, where one false step, to the right or to the 
left, would instantly have plunged him into the swollen river beneath. So 
terrified was he at the dreadful danger he had gone through, and so marvel- 
ously escaped, that the unhappy man went back to his inn, took to his bed, 
and actually died within the week of the effects of the impression the dis- 
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B. c. cir. 1021. 


a1 Sa xvii. 40; 
Jer. x. 18. 


“The sun should 
not set upon our 
anger, neither 
should he rise 
upon our confi- 
dence. We should 
freely forgive, but- 
forget rarely.”? — 
‘olton. 


David’s 
reply to 
Abigail 


“Anger and the 
thirst of revenye. 
are a kind of fever;, 
fighting and law- 
suits, bleeding. 
The latter occa- 
sions a dissipation 
of money; the 
former, of those: 
flery spirits which 
cause a preter- 
natural fermenta- 
tion.”.—Shenstone.. 


Nabal’s 
sudden 
death 


6 “The affair 
drives him into 
such a brutal rage 
that he falls into a 
fit and dies fr. a 
stroke of apo- 
plexy.”— Ewald. 


c ‘‘ After the cus- 
tomary mourning 
of seven days, she 
would prob. feel 
herself at liberty.’ 
—Spk. Com. 


“The thing in the 
world I am most 
afraid of is fear, 
and with good 
reason, that pas- 
sion alone in the 
trouble of it ex- 
ceeding all other 
accidents.’’— Mon- 
taigne. 


“T feel my sinews 
slacken’d with the 
fright, and a cold. 
sweat trills down 
all o’er my limbs, 
as if I were dis- 
solving into 


covery made on him. 


water.”’—Dryden. 
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e 
I. SAMUEL, Chap. xxvi. 1—8 


B. C. cir.1021. 
Abigail 
becomes 


the wife 
of David 


aNot the Jezreel|had taken. 


in Issachar. 


b 2 Sa, iii. 14, 15. 


c Is, x. 30. 


“Sincerity {s_ to 
speak as we think, 
to do as we pre- 


41—44, (41) be a servant, with E. extravagance of fig., expressing her 
sense of the honor done her in the request. (42) five damsels, being rich, 
she had these for waiting-maids; Ge. xxiv. 61, Itisa proof that David con- 
sidered himself practically secure against Saul’s attempts that he thus married 
and allowed women to accompany his small force, as their presence would 
not only impede the rapidity of his movements, but also implies a certain 
amount of ease and comfort for their maintenance. — Pulp. Com. (4%) took, 
Jezreel,? a town ot Judah, near Carmel, Jos. xv. 56. (44) 
Phalti, or Phaltiel.6 Gallim, bet. Gibeah and Jerusalem.° 

David's sin. — Abigail’s meeting with David under the covert of the hill, 
and David’s chivalrous answer to her chivalrous appeal— all the scene, which 
painters have so often delighted to draw, is a forefeeling, a prophecy, as it 
were, of the Christian chivalry of after ages. The scene is most human and 
most divine; and we are not shocked to hear that after Nabal’s death the fair 
and rich lady joins her fortune to that of the wild outlaw, and becomes his 
wife, to wander by wood and wold. But, amid all the simple and sacred 
beauty of that scene, we cannot forget, we must not forget, that Abigail is 


tend and profess,!but one wife of many, that there is an element of pure, single, all-absorbing 


to perform an 
make good what 


love absent, at least in David’s heart, which was present in the hearts of our 


we promise, and|forefathers in many a like case, and which they have handed down to us as 


really to be what 
we would seem 
and appear to be.” 
—Tilloteon. 


the Ziphites 
tell Saul 
where 
David is 


da“ Prob. this is 
another account of 
the circum. narra- 
ted ch. xxiii. This 
view is taken in 
Spk. Com. The 
view that distinct 
incidents are dealt 
with is taken by 
Keil, Cam. B. etc. 


David visits 
Saul’s camp 


ie es 2 Sa. xi. 


Sf 28a. xxiii. 18. 


g Ju. vii. 9-11. 
h1Sa. xxiv. 4. 


“ Flatter not thy- 
self in thy faith to 
God, if thou want- 
est charity for thy 
neighbor; and 
think not thou 
hast charity for 
thy neighbor, if 
thou wantest faith 
toGod. Where 
they are not both 
together, they are 
both wanting; 
they are both dead, 
if once divided.’’— 
les. 


an heirloom, as precious as that of our laws and liberties. And al) this was 
sin unto David, and, like all sin, brought with it its own punishment.— 
Kingsley. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—4. (1) Ziphites, ch. xxiii. 19.¢ (2) down, from Gibeah. (8) before 
Jeshimon, ‘“looketh towards the waste.”—Cam. B. by the way, comp. 
ch. xxiv. 3. Saw, learned fr. spies. (4) spies, this necess. to secure infor- 
mation of Saul’s movements. 

Arab encampments. — I noticed at all the encampments which we passed 
that the sheik’s was distinguished from the rest by a tall spear stuck upright 
in the ground in front of it. So Saul, when he lay sleeping, had his spear 
stuck in the ground at his bolster, and Abner and the people lay round about 
him. The whole of that scene is extremely Oriental and perfectly natural, 
even to the deep sleep into which all had fallen, so that David and Abishai 
could walk among them in safety. The Arabs sleep heavily, especially when 
fatigued. Often, when traveling, my muleteers and servants have resolved 
to watch by turns in places thought to be dangerous; but in every instance I 
soon found them fast asleep. — Thomson. 


5—8. (5) Abner, ch. xiv. 50. trench, R. V., ‘‘place of wagons.” Camp 
was formed in a circle, the baggage and animals on the outside, the chief’s 
tent in centre. (6) Hittite,« indic. that some of the Canaanites had joined 
Dav. Abishai,‘ the brother of Joab. Zeruiah, sister of Dav. (7) to the 
people, 7. e. the army. by night, comp. Gideon’s adventure.y spear, etc., 
this the sign of royalty. bolster, R. V., “at his head.” (8) at onee, R. 
V., ‘at one stroke.” the second time, it shall be instant and painless death. 
Comp. request of Dav.’s men at Engedi.* 

The spear and the bolster (vs. 7). — Saul, as aking, and as sleeping apparently 
in the open air, may have had a bolster; but the present text does not say 
that he had; and we think it more than doubtful that bolsters had yet come 
into use for other than sick persons and women. Such things were probably, 
at this period of simple manners, considered marks of effeminacy. Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note to the Lady of the Lake, has an anecdote that will illustrate 
this view : ‘‘ Hardihood was so essential to the character of a Highlander, that 
the reproach of effeminacy was the most bitter that could be thrown upon 
them. It is reported of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, when upwards of 
seventy, that he was surprised by night on a hunting or military expedition. 
He wrapped himself in his plaid, and lay contentedly down on the snow. 
Among his attendants, who were preparing to take their rest in the same 
manner, he observed that one of his grandsons had rolled a large snowball 
and placed it under his head. The wrath of the ancient chief was awakened 
by a symptom of what he considered to be degenerate luxury. ‘Out upon 
thee!’ said he, kicking the frozen bolster from the head which it supported; 


‘art thou so effeminate as to need a pillow ?’” —Kitto. 


bright sun and a clear sky, ordered an assault, 
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9—12. (8) stretch . . guiltless, it would be wrong as wilful forcing of| 8. c. cir. 1021. 

God, as murder, and as sacrilege. (10) the Lord shall smite, I will leave it puyid> 

all to God. descend, ete., as happened ch. xxxi. 3-6. (11) eruse of water,|~2™! 

so as to refresh, if necess., in the night. (12) sleep fr. the Lord, expression Saul the 


showing that a special Div. protection was recognized. 

David's forbearance (vss. 8, 9). —I. We have here an example of searching 
temptation. II. As the temptation was great, the victory was proportionably 
illustrious. It was a great victory, inasmuch as it was gained alone. III. 
Instead of claiming the victory as his own, he piously traces it to its right 
source, and makes a grateful acknowledgment of the Divine kindness.— 
T. Binney. 

Sleeping on guard. — A great commander was engaged in besieging a 
strongly fortified city. After a while he concentrated his forces at the point 
where the fortifications were stronger than any other, and at 2 P. M. under a 
When expostulated with by 
an under officer, the commander replied, ‘‘ At this point such a general is in 
command, At this hour of the day he is accustomed invariably to retire for a 
long sleep. When informed of our approach, he will deny the fact and send 
a messenger for information. Before the messenger returns we shall gain 
possession of the fortress.” The fact turned out exactly as predicted. 
‘““Yonder weak point,” said the commander, ‘‘is held by General ———. 
There is no use in attempting to surprise him. He is never for a moment off 
his guard.” — Mahan. 


13—16. (13) other side, of the ravine. great space, securing David's 
safety; yet not out of hearing inthe clear air. (14) people, etc., not this time 
does he make direct appeal to Saul. (15) Such taunting is characteristic of the 
East;’ comp. ch. xvii. 43, 44. who. . Israel, signifies that Abner was the 
most powerful subject in the kingdom. kept, guarded. (16) see where, 
plainly proving in what imminent peril Saul had been placed. 

Sleeping on guard is ever punished with death, because on the carefulness of 
the watch may depend the safety of the army and the nation. ‘In the tem- 
ple during the night the captain of the temple made his rounds, and the 
guards had to rise at his approach and salute him in a particular manner. 
Any guard found asleep on duty was beaten, or his garments were set on fire.” 
M. R. Vincent. 


17—-20. (17) Ch. xxiv. 16. (18) what evil, Saul knew he was not punish- 
ing rebellion, but trying to put arival out of the way. (19) Lord have stirred, 
“let me know my offense, and I am ready to make an offering for it to the 
Lord.” — Wordsworth. offering, mtnchah, gift, Le. ii.1. abiding, continu- 


second time 


a‘‘No one ventures. 
to travel over these 
deserts without 
his cruse of water, 
and it is very com- 
mon to place one 
at the bolster, so 
that the owner can 
reach it during the 
night.’””-—Thomson. 


David taunts 
Abner 


b “ David’s banter- 
ing tone in regard 
to Abner (coupled 
with vs. 19) makes. 
it prob. that David 
attributed Saul’s 
persecution of him 
in some degree to 
Abner, who would 
be likely to dread 
a rival.in the 
young conqueror 
of Judah.”—Spk. 
Com. 


David expostu- 
lates with Saul 


ing. Virtually banishing him from Jehovah. The word ‘‘to-day” is 
emphatic: as much as to say, ‘‘It has at last come to this that I must flee the 
country : and such a banishment is tantamount to bidding me go serve false 
gods, forit is only in the land of promise and at the place which He has 
chosen that Jehovah manifests Himself and can be worshiped.” — Cam. B. 
(20) before .. Lord, very plainly intimating that God would avenge his 
death, or it may be trans. as by the R. V., ‘‘away from the Presence,” 7. e. 
Davy. fears the death of an outlaw in a heathen land. flea, such a pursuit is 
unworthy of Saul’s dignity. 

Waiting God's time.— What an admirable spirit of self-restraint and 
patience David showed in being willing to bear all the risk and pain of a most 
distressing position until it should please God to bring to him the hour of 
deliverance. The grace we specially commend is that of waiting for God’s 
time. Alas! into how many sins, and even crimes, have men been betrayed 
through unwillingness to wait for God’s time. A young man embarks in the 
pursuits of commerce; but the gains to be derived from ordinary business 
come in far too slowly for him ; he makes haste to be rich. engages in gigan- 
tic speculation, plunges into frightful gambling, and in a few years brings 
ruin on himself and all connected with him. How many sharp and unhand- 
some transactions continually occur just because men are impatient. and wish 
to hurry on some consummation which their hearts are set on. — Exp. Bib. 


21—25. (21) have sinned, ch. xv. 30. soul, life. played the fool, Saul’s 
repentance is as gushing and impetuous as his sin. (22) over and fetch it, 
Dav. gives no indic. of trusting Saul’s sudden impulse. (23) Comp. ch. xxiv. 


c Ps, xiii. 1-5. 


Others 


suppose 
that 


Dav. sug- 
gested to Saul that 
he should offer a 
sacrifice to God, 
in order that he 
may be relieved of 
his unworthy sus- 
picions. 


Saul and David 
are again 
reconciled 
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B. C. cir. 1019. 
**Nothing is more 
moving to man 
than the spectacle 
of reconciliation ; 
our. weaknesses 
are thus indemni- 
fied, and are not 
too costly, being 
the price we pay 
for the hour of 


forgiveness; and 
the archangel, who 
has never felt 


anger, has reason 
to envy the man 
who subdues it 
When thou for-) 
givest, the man 
who has_ pierced 
thy heart stands to 
thee in the relation 
of the sea worm, 
that perforates the 
shell of the mussel, 
which straightway 
closes the wound 
with a pearl.’ — 
Richter. 


7. SAMUEL. Chap. xxvii, 1—7. 


17-19. render, R. V., ‘shall render.” Dav. declares his confidence that 
God will plead his cause. (24) tribulation, De. iv. 30. Vs. 24 would be bet- 
iter translated, ‘‘ And behold, as thy life was great (in value) in my sight this 
day, so shall my life be great (in value) in the sight of Jehovah, and he shall 
deliver me out of every strait,” every narrowness and difficulty into which 
Saul’s persecution might drive him. — Pulp. Com. 

Saul’s second reconciliation (vs. 25). —I. Itis proved that the deepest and sin- 
cerest emotion may be transient in its moral effects. I. It is shown thatself- 
control is in proportion to the estimate formed of the Divine element that is 
inman. III. It is shown how much better it is to trust our interests to the 
working out of Divine laws than to care for them with narrowness of spirit. 
IV. It is clearly shown that flight from danger is perfectly compatible with 
the highest courage. There is atime to fight (Goliath); there is a time 
to fly (Saul). There are differences of conquest. David conquered Saul as 
surely as he conquered Goliath. — Parker. 

Saul’s superficial repentance. — How wonderful is the effect of a single 
flash of lightning, when previously the heavens had been veiled in deepest 
gloom, and the darksome night had thrown over all nature its dreariest man- 
tle. How completely, for a moment, it lifts that mantle. Houses, trees, 
streets — they burst upon you; you seem never to have seen them so distinctly 
before. And yet it is but fora moment; while you look the flash is gone. It 
lasted long enough to make you feel its effect and then departed. ‘‘I have 
played the fool and erred exceedingly ;” tells of such a sudden gleam. To ~ 
our view, it lays open in a moment the whole features of Saul’s history, as he 


David flees 
to the king 
of Gath 


a‘*This was wrong 
as acting apart fr. 
the Div. oracle; 
and as rushing into 
the evil associa- 
tions of an idola- 
trous land.” — 
Jamieson. 


b ‘It is not deter- 
mined whether 
Achish was a per- 
sonal name or an 
official title.’’ — 
Wordsworth. 


ec Comp. Josh. xv. 
B81; xix. 5; 2Sa. i. 
Thverl0; 


saw thein himself. Nothing escapes him; each avenue opens up its conceal- 
ment, each pathway reveals the footsteps imprinted upon it, and then the 
gloom returned. It was not the dawn of true repentance, gradually unfold- 
ing reason for encouragement, and losing itself in brighter hopes and lasting 
jov, but it was the sudden flash which conscience, excited, will send through 
a soul, preliminary only to a deeper despair — to hopeless ruin. — Miller. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1—7. (1)in his heart, falling into despondency ; hopeless of ever really 
appeasing Saul. This Dav.’s time of darkness ; explains his seeking refuge in 
Gath. Could anything show more clearly that even the most eminent graces 
of the saints spring from no native fountain of goodness within them, but 
depend on the continuance of their vital fellowship with God? — Hap. B. 
(2) Achish,? as ch. xxi. 11, or a son. Maoeh, 1 Ki. ii. 39. Gath, ch. xxi. 10. 
(3) with his household, explaining request for a town to dwell in, vs. 5. (4) 
no more, as Dav. expected, vs. 1. (5) why , . city, so occasioning expense, 
and perhaps national trouble. (6) Ziklag, a Simeonite town, wh. had been 
taken by the Phil.c In the south country, or Negeb. unto this day, this 
phrase, coupled with the title, the kings of Judah, implies that this was writ- 
ten after the revolt of Jeroboam, and before the Babylonish captivity. — Spk. 
Com. (7) time, lit. number of days. ‘‘In this city Dav. laid the foundation 
of his kingdom.” — Ewald. 

The unbelieving fears of David (vs. 1), — Consider —I. In what light we 
should regard these fears of David. 1. There was great occasion for fear. 
The malignity of Saul against him was deeply rooted; bent on David’s 
destruction, he had recourse to every expedient he could devise; besides his 
own immediate servants, Saul had traitors in confederacy with him ; more- 
over, he persevered, notwithstanding checks from God and his own con- 
science ; 2. Still, in entertaining desponding fear, David sinned. II. What 
similar apprehensions we have to guard against. We have God’s promises of 
future glory ; but we have many enemies. — Simeon. 

Overcoming environment. — The celebrated philanthropist. Howard, who 
spent the best part of his life in traveling over all the countries of Europe— 
‘‘to plunge into the infection of hospitals— to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain—to remember the forgotten. and to visit the forsaken, under all 
climes” —- was not unhappy amid its toils. In a letter from Rega during his 
last journey, he says, ‘‘I hope I have sources of enjoyment that depend not 
on the particular spot I inhabit: a rightly cultivated mind under the power of 
religion and the exercise of beneficent dispositions affords a ground of satis- 
faction little affected by heres and theres.” — Whitecross. 


Chap. xxviii. 1-6. I. SAMUEL, 
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8—12. (8) Geshurites. Jos. xiii. 2. Gezrites, prob. should be Gerzites. 
Amalekites, some branches left fr. destruction of Saul. Shur, Ge, xvi. 7. 
What the narrator means to say is that these three Bedouin tribes were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the northwestern portion of the desert between 
Egypt and South Palestine. (9) left . . alive, lest his intended deception of 
Achish should be discovered, vs. 11. came to Achish, to give him his royal 
portion of the booty. (10) made a road, 7. e. an invasion. south of Judah, 
producing the impression that he had utterly given up his own country, and 
was helping the Phil. do it mischief. Jerahmeelites, 1 Chr. ii. 5-9. 
Kenites,’ Ge. xv. 19. (11) bring tidings, R. V., ‘‘ bring them.” so will 
he, #&. V., ‘‘and so hath been his manner.” See vs. 9. (12) utterly to 
abhor, as a public enemy. 

Value of the exile experience. —Hard as these seven years of exile were for 
David to bear, yet they were most fruitful years to him, as his apprenticeship 
for the kingdom, as his schools and schoolmasters. (1) By his exile among other 
nations, he learned their characteristics and how best to deal with them. (2) 
He could contrast the effects of their religion with those of the religion of 
Jehovah, and thus become confirmed in true religion and patriotism. This 
led to the marvelous development of religious institutions and of the service 
of song under his administration. (8) The exile experiences preserved him 
from the dangers to which his sudden elevation to power and popularity 
would expose him. He learned his weakness and his need of divine help. 
(4) He had the best of opportunities for becoming acquainted with the people, 
—their grievances under Saul, their needs, their dispositions and tendencies. 
He understood their spiritual as well as their temporal wants. (5) He had 
practice in the art of governing. (6) He gained experience in war. (7) He 
obtained a knowledge of the country. (8) ‘‘ In thisschool of fighting men were 
trained those generals and wise strategists who in the golden days of David’s 
rule commanded his armies, and raised Israel from the obscurity of an 
‘Arab’ tribe, who with difficulty held their own among the ancient Canaan- 
ites, to the position of one of the great nations of the old Eastern world.” 
— Peloubet. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHATH. 


1—6. (1) those days, end of period, ch. xxvii.?7. gathered their armies, 
this was a war upon a larger scale than any waged since Phil. defeat at 
Elah. The Phil. marched northward through their own territory, raising the 
whole of the military population as they went, and then, turning eastward, 
broke into the Israelite territory by the valley of Jezreel. — Pulp. Com. 
thou shalt go, efc., Achish made sure of his willingness.“ (2) surely .. do, 
R. V., ‘‘ Therefore thou shalt,” efc., an equivocal answer, wh. sounded like 
acceptance. keeper of mine head, captain of my bodyguard. (3) Comp. 
xxv. 1; introduced to show why Saul sought Witch of Endor. He had prob. 
put away the wizards, etc., in early part of his reign. familiar spirits, etc., 
Ex. xxii. 18; Le. xix. 31, xx. 27, etc. (4) Shunem, present Sdlam, E. side of 
plain of Jezreel, 8 m. S.W. of Mt. Tabor. Gilboa, now Jebel-Fuktiah.¢ 
(5, 6) enquired, as usual before a battle. answered him not, that Saul 
received no answer when he ‘‘enquired of the Lord” was a reason for self- 
abasement, and self-examination to find out and, if possible, remove the 
cause, but was no justification whatever of his sin in asking counsel of 
familiar spirits. For this he is justly described as one who ‘“‘ enyuired of a 
familiar spirit, and enquired not of .he Lord.”—Spk. Com. Urim, Saul 
must have had a new ephod made to replace that taken by Abiathar to Dav. 

A difficulty explained (vss. 1,2). — David answered Achish: Therefore thou 
shalt know what thy servant will do; 7. e. as some interpret the words: 
Achish met with a cheerful compliance from David ; and Mr. Bayle affirms 
that it was not owing to David that he did not fight under the standard of 
this Philistine prince against the Israelites, in the unhappy war wherein Saul 
perished. I am extremely glad, however, that the princes of the Philistines, 
who may reasonably be supposed to know as much of David's dispositions 
and views as any modern writers can do, were of a quite different opinion 
from Mr. Bayle and his followers. And, indeed, David’s answer to Achish 
implies nothing like a cheerful compliance with him, to engage with his forces 
against his own people. It seems rather to imply a kind of denial: ‘‘ You 
shall see what I will do. I make no promise, but I will go with you to the 


B. Cc. cir. 1017. 


David 
Invades 
the Geshu- 
rites, etc. 


a@1Sa xv. 2. 


b Nu. xxiv. 21, 22; 
1 Sa, xv. 6. 


““ When any word, 
or sentence, ad- 
mits of more sig- 
vifications than 
and if the 
sense of one’s own 
mind agrees to any 
one of these inter- 
pretations, it is no 
lie, though we 
should have reason 
to think that he 
who hears us 
should take it in 
the other. Sucha 
manner of speak- 
ing should not be 
used rashly; but 
it may be justified 
by antecedent 
causes: as when it 


one, 


tion of him who is 
committed to our 
care. or when itis 
to avoid an unjust 
interrogation,’? — 
Grotius. 


Little presents 
keep up_ friend- 
ship.” — French. 


Saul 
perplexed 
by the 
Philistines 


c‘*Dav.’s dece 
tions secured the 
favor of the king, 
but very seriously 
injured — himself.’’ 
— Ewald. 


ad“ The position 
occupied by Is- 
raelites under 
Gideon.’’—Stanley. 


“Fear naturally 
represses’ inven- 
tion, benevolence, 
ambition ; for, in a 
nation of slaves, as 
in the 
governments of 
the East, to labor 
after fameisto bea 
candidate for dan- 
ger.”’ — Goldsmith. 


despotie 


‘Fear sometimes 
adds wings to the 
heels, and some- 
times nails them 
to the ground, and 
etters them from 


moving.” — Mon- 
taigne. 


is for the instruc- , 
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B.c. cir. 1017. 


** Pearis far more 
ainful to cowar- 
ice than death to 


true courage.” — 
Sir Philip “Buiney. 


Saul repairs 
to a witch 
at Endor 


a‘‘Phil. lay en- 
camped between 
Saul’s cam at 
Gilboa and Endor. 
Saul ater kept to 
the of Jezreel, 
crossed the valle 
below Ain Jalud, 
and _ thence over 
the shoulder of 
Hermon to En- 
dor ”—Thompson. 


b1 Chr. x. 18, 14. 


Let patience have 
her perfect work 
and bring forth 
her celestial fruits. 
Trust to to 
weave your thread 
into the great 
web, though the 
pattern shows it 
not yet. — George 
Macdonald. 


Saul desired 
the witch 
to raise up 
Samuel 


c ** Something un- 
utterably pathetic 
in that yearning of 
the disappointed 
king, now in his 
utter desolation, to 
change words onve 
more with the 
friend and coun- 
sellor of his youth, 
and if he must 
hear his doom, to 
hear it fr. no other 
lips but _his.”’— 
Trench. 


d1Sa. xv. 27. 


Samuel 
speaks to 
Saul 


e‘‘ Why does not 


Saul name the 


camp, where you yourself will be judge of my conduct.” An evidently cold 
and evasive answer. — Chandler. God’s abandonment of Saul. — What 
dreadful silence and loneliness, are here revealed! ‘We read of the silence 
of the desert, the silence of midnight, the silence of the churchyard and the 
cee : but this is something more profound and appalling — the silence of 

od when appealed to by the sinner in his extremity. It is not the silence of 
indifference, nor of inability to hear, nor of weakness, nor of perplexity ; but 
of refusal, of rejection, of displeasure, of abandonment.” — Bonar, ‘‘ Bible 
Thoughts. ” 


7—10. (7) woman, etc., lit. one who is mistress of an ob, or skin-bottle. It 
is generally taken to refer to the distended belly of the conjurer, into which 
the summoned spirit of the dead was supposed to enter, and thence speak. 
Endor,? village on N. side of Little Hermon. (8) disguised, with faith and 
hope gone, Saul seizes with feverish anxiety upon an untrustworthy and 
unlawfulnecromancy. 1 Ki. xx. 38, xxii.30. divine,’ Ge. xliv. 15; De. xviii. 
14. bring. . up, fr. Sheol, this the supposed art of necromuncy. (9) (vs. 8). 
snare, by inducing her to do what would subject her tolaw. (10) by the 
Lord, a wicked oath, seeing he was not serving the Lord. 

Endor (vs. 7). —As we approached Endor we could fancy the very walk 
which Saul took over the eastern shoulder of the hill to reach the witch’s 
abode, skirting Little Hermon, on the front slopes of which the Philistines | 
were encamped, in order to reach the village behind them ; a long and weary 
distance from his own army by the fountain of Jezreel, on the side of Gilboa. 
It might be fancy, but the place has a strange, weird-like aspect ; a miserable 
village on the north side of the hill, without a tree or a shrub to relieve the 
squalor of its decaying heaps. It is full of caves, and the mud-built hovels 
are stuck on to the sides of the rocks in clusters, and are, for the most part, a 
mere continuation or enlargement of the cavern behind, which forms the 
larger portion of the human den. The inhabitants were the most filthy and 
ragged we had seen ;. and as the old crones, startled at the rare apparition of 
strangers strolling near their holes, came forth and cursed us, a Holman Hunt 
imight have immortalized on canvas the very features of the necromancer of 
Israel. Endor has shrunk from its former extent ; and there are many caves 
around, with crumbling heaps at their mouths, the remains, probably of what 
once were other habitations.— Tristram. 


11—14. (11) bring . . Samuel, in hisextremity, Saul turns to the friend of 
his earlier days.* (12) she cried, evidently amazed at her own success. It is 
clearly intended to declare that this was a real appearance of Samuel. Some 
commentators regard it as a well-played piece of jugglery on the part of the 
woman, who recognized Saul at once on his entrance, but professed not to 
know him till his name was revealed to her by the pretended apparition, in 
whose name she reproached him for his crimes, announced to him, what now 
all were convinced of, that David was to be his successor, and foretold his 
defeat and death.— Pulp. Com. thou art Saul, being sure Sam. would come 
for no one else than the king, and recog. him by stature, etc. (13) gods 
elohim, put generally to express a supernatural appearance. 21 Vans lisee a 
god coming up out of the earth.” (14) what form, etc., aspect. mantle, the 
meil, or coat, as ch. ii. 19, characteristic garment of Sam.¢ 
Saul at Endor (vs. 11).—‘‘ Bring me up Samuel.” This is the cry of a soul 
I. Consciously deserted of God. 1. God does sometimes desert the sinner 
even in this world; 2. The consciousness of this desertion is the greatest mis- 
ery. II. Profoundly convinced of the value of _a once neglected ministry. 
IIIf. That had become the victim of delusions. IV. Plunging into the depths 
of despair.— Thomas. 

Superstition.— Superstition is related to this life; religion to the next; 
superstition is allied to fatality ; religion to virtue; it is by the vitality of 
earthly desires that we become superstitious ; it is, on the contrary, by the 
sacrifice of these desires that we become religious.— Mme. De Staél. ~~ 


15--20. (15) Sam, said, he being the first to speak. The ans, of Saul 
reveals his pettish, passionate spirit ; he is evidently not heart-humbled only 
vexed.* (16) of me, seeing I am the Lord’s servant. thine enemy, prob. the 
Sept. has the right trans.: ‘‘ has turned to be with thy neighbors.” (17) to him 
or for himself. rent, as ch. xv. 27, 28, Obs. the refer. to Saul’s violent death 


ii 


a @ Oe we 


a 


Chap. xxix. 1—5, i. SAMUEL, 
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upon Amalek, ch. xv. 11-3. (19) Israel 


and that of his sonsin this term. (18 
ite the people in defeat and ruin. with 


with thee, Saul’s disobedience invo 
me, 7. e. in Hades. 
tidings. 

The pangs of conscience. — Nero was haunted by the ghost of his mother, 
whom he had put to death. Caligula suffered from want of sleep, being 
haunted by the faces of his murdered victims. 
Hugo's beautiful poem, ‘‘La Conscience” —the story of Cain fleeing away 
from the eye of God. He walks thirty days and thirty nightsuntil he reaches 
the shores of the ocean. ‘'Let us stop here,” says he. But as he sits down, 
his face turns pale; he had seen in the mournful skies, the eye at the same 
place. His sons, full of awe, try to erect barriers between him and the eye: 
a tent, then a wall of iron, then a tower-and a city, but all in vain. ‘I see 
the eye still,” cries the unhappy man. At last they dig atomb. The father 
was put into it. But tho’ ‘‘ overhead they closed the awful vault, the eye was 
in the tomb and looked on Cain.” — Peloubet. 


B. C. cir. 1017. 


rim. He shrank 


(20) all along, his full length; fainting at the dreadful pie naming to 


Sam. that which 
must. bring to 
mind his slaughter 
of the priests at 


Everyone knows Victor|Nob.”— Kitto. 


21—25. (21) sore troubled, more mentally than bodily. Prob. Saul only|the witch 


received Sam.’s message. 


life in my hand, running great risk to serve you.|provides 


(22) She entreats him much as one would a spoilt child. (23) compelled him, |food for 
urged him until they succeeded. bed, bench, which in E. runs along thej/Saul 


wall. (24) killed it, by broiling slices it would soon be ready.* (25) that 
night, the night before Saul’s doom (vs. 19). 


Communion with the dead. — 


How pure in heart and sound in head, 

With what Divine affection bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou or any call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest. — Tennyson. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


1—5. (1) Aphek,’ comp. 1 Sa. iv. 1, name is given to several places in 
Canaan. fountain, etc., fine spring, Ain Jalud.- (2) lords, Ju. iii. 3. 
rereward, forming a part of the rearguard (ch. xxviii. 2). (8) princes, as 
distinct fr. lords, the chiefs of the smaller cities. fell, deserted his master 
and came to me. (4) wroth, they feared Dav.’s going over to Saul’s side in 
the battle. his place, Ziklag. (5) Comp. ch. xviii. 7, xxi. 11. 

A renegade’s reward.—I. We have David in a new and strange character: 
the friend and ally of the foes of hisking and country. II. Notwithstanding 
his declarations of prowess (xxviii. 2) he is sent into the rear; the place of 
honor reserved for others. III. Even there he is an object of suspicion. 

David’s chastisement. — David was mercifully saved from the peril of smit- 
ing his own people, and the pressure of any obligation which human friend- 
ships and customs may have laid upon him was removed, and the prospects of 
his being welcomed as king in Israel were brightened; yet in his own heart he 
was made to feel all the pain and shame of being regarded asa man of treach- 
erous character. He could not but smart under the contempt of heathen 
princes if, as is likely, he knew of their language concerning himself. ‘‘ Make 
this fellow return,” and for the reason “‘lest in the battle he be an adversary 
tous.” To profess to be true and faithful, and yet to be scorned and treated 
as one whose word and profession are worthless, this was one means by which 
Providence caused the erring one to suffer from the fruit of his own deeds, — 


a Ge. xviii. 7,8. 


“What see you 
there that hath so 
cowarded and 
chased your blood 
out of appear- 
ac ce?” — Shake- 
speare. 


“Oh! that fear, 
when the _ heart 
longs to know 
what it is death to 
hear.’’ — Croly. 


David 
marching 
with the 
Philistines 


bb‘ Not neces, 
near Shumen (vs. 
11), but on the road 


thither fr. the 
Phil. _ district.’? — 
Bib. Dict. 


“Tt is unlikeiy 
that the Phil. iords 
would suffer David 
to march with 
them all the way 
to Jezreel; it is 
much more prob. 
that they mustered 
at Aphek in Mt, 
Ephraim.” — Spk. 
Jom. 


Pulp. Com. 


e Ju. vii. 1; well of 
Harod. 


Chap. xxx. I—10. 


(7) displease 
(8) However 


768 I. SAMUEL. 
B. c. cir. 1017. 6—11. (6) as the Lord liveth, perhaps not the very words of Achish, but 
Achisht= the Heb. equivalent of his oath. in the host, or army. 
dic ob not, Achish might fear his own rupture with the other lords. 
David difficult David’s position may have been, still every one must condemn his 


a‘*Theclue to this 
difficult expres- 
sion may be found 
in the fact that 
about this time a 
considerable num- 
ber of Manassites 
joined Dav., and 
went back with 
him to Ziklag.”” — 
Spk. Com. 


“If a spring be 
fouled on its way 
down the brae, it 
will soon brighten 
up again, for the 
clear water behind 
will wash away all 
impurities; but 
when the fountain- 
head has the foul 
stain in it, there is 
naething can 
-purify that away, 
—naething else but 
mixing it with the 
Ocean of eternity, 
and then rising 
again to the 
heavens, purified to 
dew.” — Hogg. 


“* On what strange 
grounds we build 
our hopes and 
fears: man’s life is 
all a mist, and in 
the dark our for- 
tunes meet us.”— 
Dryden. 


Ziklag taken 
by the 
Amalekites 


b1 Sa. xxvii. 8, 9. 
**My grief lies all 
within; and these 
external manners 
of lament are 
merely shadows to 
the unseen grief 
that swells with 
silence in the tor- 
tured soul ;—there 
lies the substance.”’ 
— Shakespeare. 


David 
inquires 
of the Lord 


¢ Comp Ps. iii. 6; 
vi., xiii., xvi., xvii. 


conduct towards Achish as dishonorable ; but God, who often deals with men 
more mercifully than they deserve, nevertheless rescued him from his state of 
perplexity, and saved him from the necessity of either fighting against his own 
countrymen or of still more dishonorably breaking his word to Achish by 
deserting in the battle. — Pulp. Com. (9) as an angel, faithful, true and pure 
as one; a fig. of Eastern extravagance. (10) master’s servants,? 1 Chr. xii. 
19-21. (11) early, with the first light, as vs. 10. 

David's atheistic reasoning (vs. 6). — Review the afflictions laid on David by 
the Philistines. I. The secret of David’s ill-fortunes amongst the Philistines, 
found in xxvii. 1. Hetook the case into hisown hands. Three things in life 
which must lead to disappointment, shame and ruin: (1) Atheistic self- 
trust ; (2) Immoral and unnatural associations ; and (3) Duplicity and equivoca- 
tion. II. The question was how to get out of those difficulties and resume the 
old relations? Way of error never easy. He is delivered through the wrath of 
his enemies. III. Though David had experienced severe trials manifestly sent 
by the hand of God, he was to be saved from ruinous conclusions by seeing 
what it was to fall into the hands of men. IV. A better spirit came unto 
David. For a time David had taken his life into his own hand, now he 
returned unto God and made his peace with heaven. — Parker, ( 


A Persian fable. — 
“*One day 
A wanderer found a lump of clay, 
So redolent of rich perfume, 
Its odor scented all his room. 
‘What art thou?’ was his quick demand 
‘ Art thou some gum from Samarcand ? 
Or spikenard in a rude disguise, 
Or other costly merchandise !’ 
‘Nay, Iam but a lump of clay.’ 
‘Then whence this wondrous sweetness, say?” 
‘Friend, if the secret I disclose, 
I have been dweiling with the rose.’ 
Meet parable! and will not those 
Who love to dwell with Sharon’s Rose, 
Distil sweet scents o’er all around, 
Tho’ poor and mean themselves be found ! 
Good Lord, abide with us, that we 
May catch these odors fresh from Thee!” 


CHAPTER. THE THIRTIEIE, 


1—5. (1) third day, 7. e., after leaving Phil. army. Amalekites, Ge. 
xiv. 7, not aW the tribes destroyed by Saul. Dav. had attacked them.? the 
south, Negeb. Jos. xv. 21. (2) slew not any, bec. no warriors were left to 
fight them, so all was carried off as booty. (3) burned, prob. still burning. 
(4) wept, in desperation of grief. (5) two wives, 1 Sa. xxv. 42, 43. 

Grief.— 

The world had just begun to steal 
Kach hope that led me lightly on ; 
I felt not as I used to feel, 
And life grew dark and love was gone! 
No eye to mingle Sorrow’s tear, 
No lip to mingle Pleasure’s breath, 
No tongue to call me kind and dear — 
T’was gloomy and I wished for Death. — Moore. 


6—10. (6) grieved, Heb. bitter, desperate, exasperated. encouraged 
himself, learning in his extremity of trouble to take hold of the help of God.¢ 
(7) Abiathar, ch. xxiii. 6. (8) he answered, God through the high priest. 
(9) brook Besor, a torrent flowing into the Mediter. near Gaza. The Wady 
Sheriah. (10) so faint, with the journey fr. Aphek, the grief of the loss, and 
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the hurried pursuit. Leaving them with the baggage enabled the rest to get| 8. ©. cir. 1017. 
on more quickly. Gadsicckn uteteins 
David Livingstone. —A similar manifestation of the magical power of|the pomp of words 
trust took place in the life of a more modern David, one who in serving Godland variety of ex- 
and doing good to man, had to encounter a life of wandering, privation, and proesion, bbe oo 
danger seldom surpassed—the African missionary and explorer— David|gevotion ot the 
Livingstone. In the course of his great journey from St. Paul de Loanda onjheart. The key 
the west coast of Africa to Quilimane on the east, he had to encounter many|opens | the door, 
an angry and greedy tribe, whom he was too poor to be able to pacify by the gilt Patbeeeuke 
ordinary method of valuable presents. On one occasion, in the fork at thelit fits the lock. 
confluence of the River Loangwa and the River Zambesi, he found one of 
those hostile tribes. It was necessary for him to have canoes to cross — they 
would lend him only one. In other respects they showed an attitude of 
hostility, and the appearances all pointed to a furious attack the following}, 
day. Livingstone was troubled at the prospect,—not that he was afraid to oer ae sineth 
die, but because it seemed as if all his discoveries in Africa would be lost, andlus ravel out for 
his sanguine hopes for planting commerce and Christianity among its|want of hemming; 
benighted and teeming tribes knocked on the head. But he remembered the ior sours Le edoal 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘Go ye therefore into all the world, and Rex giving praise 
preach the gospel unto every creature, and lo, I am with you always, even|doth keep the 
unto the end of the world.” On this promise he rested, and steadied his quick ocsgeston of 
fluttering heart. ‘‘It is the word of a gentleman,” he said, ‘‘the word of one|« Pray always.” 
of the most perfect honor. I will not try, as I once thought, to escape by|You will never 
night, but i will wait till to-morrow, and leave before them all. Should such Vkadat sire dasha 
aman asI be afraid? I will take my observations for longitude to-night, |Sf forgebe prom- 
though it should be my last. My mind is now quite at rest, thank God.’’lises made to be- 
He waited as he had said, and next morning, though the arrangements of the|lieving prayer. 
natives still betokened battle, he and his men were allowed to cross the river 
in successive detachments, without molestation, he himself waiting to the 
last, and not a hair of their heads being hurt. It was a fine instance of a 
believing Christian strengthening himself in God. When faith is genuine, 
and the habit of exercising it is active, it can remove mountains. — Hap. Bib. 


11—15. (11) in the field, one who had fallen sick, vs. 13. (12) spiritithe Egyptian 
came, he had fainted for want of food. (13) servant, slave. left me, ‘‘ an/guide 
incidental] trait of cruelty in the character of the Amalekites ; they had camels, 
but left the poor slave to die in the desert.” —Wordsworth. (14) Cherethites,*|, some connect 
another name for the Philistines, prob. the southern part of their country, vs. this word with the 
isian rete, 


What is your conversation? heavenly or earthly? VI. What have youlsgone, vg. 13. The 
learned of your Master? If you are Christ’s, let me advise you to do four|a in such forms 
things. You belong to—I. Jesus: obey Him. II. The Beloved ; then love ere eee 
Him III. The Son of God; trust Him. IV. The King of kings: then belyerhs and other 
decided for Him. — Spurgeon. 


parts of speech. 
hus, ‘‘a-gone,’ or 
Humanity. — 


““gone,”” in this 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both, man and bird and beast, 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


agan,” ‘“‘again 
For the dear God who loveth us ‘“agoo,” | “ago,” 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge. agones 


16—20. (16) spread abroad, not suspecting danger, so taking no precau-|David 
tions against surprise. dancing, R. V., ‘‘feasting.” (17) twilight,’ evening|spoils the 
time. pursuing them in their flight during the next day. young men, the|Amalekites 
servants who had charge of the camels (vs. 13). (18) all, except what was}, «tp the — twi- 
consumed in the feasting. (19) It was much indeed to recover all uninjured.|light is the 


(20) David’s spoil, best to follow the Vulgate, with which the Sept. in the He oT wea ee 
main agrees, and read, And he took all the flocks and the herds, and drave|i ct’ bet. iivilight 


them before him : and they said, This is David’s spoil: 7. e. he not only recov-|and evening rather 
49 
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suggests, the nat- 
ural explanation 
would be that 
David arrived at 
night, and found 
them drinking and 
dancing, but put 
oft his attack till 
the twilight, when 
they were - still 
sleeping securely 
after their revel- 
ry."’— Spk. Com. 


the spoil 
divided 

a See marg. Ju. 
xvili. 15. 


b Ju. xix. 22. 


ce Nu. xxxi. 
Jos. xxii 8. 

“The character of 
covetousness is 
what a man gen- 
erally acquires 
more through 
some niggardliness 
or ill grace in little 
and inconsiderable 
things, than in ex- 
penses of any con- 
sequence. A very 
few pounds a year 
would ease that 
man of the scandal 
of avarice.’’--Pope. 


27; 


David sends 
resents to 
is old 

friends 


d ‘‘ It was the dic- 
tate of an amiable 
and grateful heart 
—and the effect of 
this well-timed 
liberality was to 
bring a large ac- 
cession of num bers 
to his camp.”— 
Jamieson. 


e Prob. same as 
Baalath-Beer. 


f Ruins found in 
Wady ‘ Ar’-arah, 
about 11 miles 
W.S. W. fr. Beer- 
sheba.”—R 0 bi n- 
son. 

g LUXX. gives it 
Carmel. 


the death of 
Saul and 
his sons 
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ered his own property, but took a rich booty besides, which his men drove 
off with shouts of triumph.— Cam. B. ’ : 

God’s providence. — Often little things in life are like the swift movements 
of a railroad switch, which change the destination of trains, ‘‘The flight of 
birds from north tosouth changed the course of Columbus’ ships to the south- 
ern half of this western hemisphere, and led to the settlement of that section 
by the Latin race. God’s providence chose this northern continent for a 
Protestant people with an open Bible. An axe carelessly left placed near the 
compass of the Mayflower changed the direction of the ship and led to the 
landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth instead of New York.” — Peloubet. 


21—25. (21) forth to meet, being now rested and refreshed. saluted, 
kindly. (22) wieked . . Belial,’ De. xiii. 18. Their argument was that these 


men had fainted from the work, so had no right to share its results. (23) 
Indication of Dav.’s firmness, fairness and power torule. Lord hath given 
us, Dav. has recovered his high religious tone. (24) stuff, baggage. All 


sharing the work were to share the spoil. (25) statute, eic., a recognized war 
regulation. 

The reward of the willing but weak (vs. 24).—I. In the great conflict 
between the forces of truth and error, there will always be some (aged, sick, 
etc.,) unable to engage in the battle. II. In such a case, the harsh judgment 
of the uncharitable shall not decide their relation to the victory. III. The 
truly willing shall not be impoverished by their inability. IV. The moral 
effect of this rule upon those who fight and those who stay at home. 

David's wise discipline. — Rough, wild men were many among them, 
equally depressed in the day of adversity, and recklessly elated and insolent 
in prosperity. Nor is it merely the discipline which David knew how to 
maintain in such a band that shows us the ‘‘ skilfulness of his hands” in guid- 
ing them, but the gentleness with which, he dealt with them, and above all 
the earnest piety with which he knew how to tame their wild passions, prove 
the spiritual ‘‘ integrity ” or ‘‘ perfectness of his heart.” — Edersheim. 


26—31. (26) elders of Judah, this was Dav.’s first opportunity of acknowl- 
edging the kindness and protection accorded to him during his persecutions. 
It was also a piece of good policy in making them favorable to his claim of 
kingship.“ (27)Ramoth,° R. V., ‘‘ Ramoth of the South,” Jos. xix. 8. Jattir, 
in the mountains of Judah, a priestly city, Jos. xv. 48. (28) Aroer, unknown 
town in Judah:f Not Aroer on the Arnon. Siphmoth, site unknown. Esh- 
temoa, a priestly city, now Es Semtia, about nine miles southerly fr. 
Hebron: Jos. xv. 50. (29) Rachal,g unknown. Jerahmeelites, ch. xxvii. 
10. Kenites, ch. xv. 6. (80) Hormah, Jos. xii. 14. Chor-ashan, a 
Simeonite city of the Negeb, originally allotted to Judah; comp. Jos. xv. 42. 
Athaeh, poss. Hther, of Jos. xix. 7. (81) Hebron, Jos. xiv. 14, 15. ‘One 
of the most ancient cities in the world.” 20 miles so. of Jerus. Now El 
Khulil (the friend), in memory of Abraham, who was called ‘‘ the friend of 
God.”— Cam. B. wont to haunt, during persecution. 

Liberality in business. —The history of business teems with illustrations of 
brilliant results that flow from a generous, noble-minded policy. It was 
remarked of Lafitte, the celebrated Parisian banker, that tho’ the generosity 
of his nature made him the dupe of whoever tried to impose upon him, he yet 
rose from the condition of a penniless clerk to be the first banker of his day, 
and one of the most eminent public characters of his country. His case 
reminds one of the remark of Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield, about his 
simple, kind-hearted neighbor, Flamborough, whom he had contrived to 
cheat, in one way or another, once a year; ‘‘and yet,” said he, ‘‘Flam- 
borough has been regularly growing in riches while I have come to poverty 
and a jail. — Wm. Matthews. 


CHAPTHR-THE THIRTY RIEST. 


1—6. (1) slain, or wounded, espec. by Phil. arrows. in mount Gilboa, 
either the battle took place in plain of Jezreel, and Is. sought refuge in the 
mount, or battle was fought on sides of Gilboa, which the Phil. stormed. (2) 
upon Saul, completion of victory was capturing the king. his sons, ch. 
xiv. 49; 1 Chr. viii. 38; x. 2. (8) hit him, R. V., ‘ overtook him,” 
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wounded, R. V., ‘‘ greatly distressed by reason of the archers.” (4) uncir- 
eumeised, usual descrip, of Phil., ch. xiv. 6. abuse me, as acaptive king; 
for their amusement or sport. a Sword, R. V., ‘‘his sword.” (5) This act 
indic. attachment bet. an armor-bearer and hislord. (6) all his men, * prob. 
refers to the royal body-guard. 

The Philistines slew Jonathan.— A Jonathan slain by Philistines, They 
knew nothing of him, except that he was a king’s son, and theirenemy. They 
knew not of the disinterested love which lived in his breast — which could 
forego a crown rather than prejudice the future of afriend. They knew not 
of the marvelous wisdom by which he remained a filial son, albeit he was the 
friend of one to whom his father was an adversary. They knew not of the 
wealth of virtue, piety, and valor of which they deprived the world in slaying 
Jonathan: nor did they care to know. I have seen a noble and ingenuous 
youth, night by night, reverently saluting his mother; day by day filially 
obeying his father ; year by year brightening his parents’ hearts with joy and 
gratitude. In an evil hour, a wild, worldly companion gains his ear — laughs 
at his tenderness and gentleness — weans him from home and childlikeness. 
And I said, ‘‘The Philistines have slain Jonathan, and knew not the moral 
beauty of which they deprived a house.” Ihave seen a husband —the strong 
and gentle companion of a trusting wife — gradually led away by vicious men 
to a gay and wicked course, and I have said, ‘‘The Philistines have slain Jon- 
athan, and knew not what a wealth of love has perished from society.” Alas, 
other swords than those of steel, and other men than soldiers, repeat the catas- 
trophe of Gilboa? Go anywhere in society, and you see men who are nomore 
like their former selves than the corpse was like living Jonathan. — Griffin. 


7—10. (7) other . . valley, either west of Jezreel, or north, and so includ- 
ing the cities of Naphtali and Zabulon. other side Jordan, or Jordan-wards; 
the district bet. the battlefield and the river ; not here distinctly referring to 
country E. of the river. forsook the cities, expecting Phil. would plunder 
and destroy. dwelt in them, so at Saul’s death one part of the land was vir- 
tually in the hands of his rival, and the other part in the hands of his foes. 
(8) morrow, after a day of fighting. (9) publishit, R. V., ‘carry the tid- 
ings.” house, or temple. (10) AShtaroth, Ju. ii. 13. Beth-shan, Jos. xvii. 
11, now Beisan. 

A mean revenge (vss. 9, 10). —I. These Philistines never forgot or forgave 
the fall of their champion, Goliath. II. They gave vent to their feelings by 
heaping insults on the dead body of their foe. This has been done in modern 
times; the dead exhumed and gibbeted. III. The same spirit of mean revenge 
is manifested by those who will sometimes insult the weak who may bear the 
namie of the strong. Mey E 

Saul of Tarsus and Saul of Gibeah. — And is it a mere fancy to trace with 
those same Christian writers the last faint likeness of this mixed history, 
when, after a lapse of many centuries, the tribe once more for a moment rises 
to our view ; in the second Saul, also of the tribe of Benjamin? Saul of 'Tar- 
sus, who, like the first, was at one time moved by a zeal bordering almost 
upon frenzy, and who, like the first, startled all his contemporaries by appear- 
ing among the prophets the herald of the faith which once he destroyed ; but, 
unlike the first, persevered in that faith to the end, the likeness in the Chris- 
tian church, not of what Saul was, but of what he might have been. — Stan- 


ley. 


11--13. (11) Jabesh-gilead, comp. ch. xi. 1-11. (12) burnt them, this 
was not the Heb. custom, but sufficient reasons can be assigned for its being 
done in this case. The bodies were dismembered and disfigured. They 
would also be corrupted and offensive; and burning would secure the royal 
remains fr. possibility of further insult. (13) bones, indic. that the burning 
was imperfectly done. under a tree, AR. V. ‘under the tamarisk tree in 
Jabesh.” Dav. afterwards removed them to Zelah.° seven days, as a sign 
of genera] mourning. 

The valiant men of Jabesh-gilead (vs. 12).—I. These brave men were grate- 
ful, note xi, 1-11. They did not forget the old kindness of Saul. II. Their 
gratitude prompted them to attempt the perilous rescue of the bodies of the 
slain, and provide for them an honorable burial. III. Good deeds are not 
always forgotten or unrequited in the present life. 

Gratitude. — At Agra, where so many poor fellows had been scorched and 
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a Jos. viii, 29; x. 
24; Ju. viii. 21. 


b 1Chr. x. 6. 


‘*There is no ene- 
my can hurt us 
ut by our own 
bands. Satan 
could not hurt us, 
if our Own corrup- 
tion betrayed us 
not; afflictions 
cannot hurt us 
without our own 
impatience; temp- 
tations cannot 
hurt us without 
our own yieldance} 
death couid not 
hurt us without 
the sting of our 
own sins; sins 
could not hurt us 
without our own 
im pe nitence.”— 
Bp. Hail. 


disposal of 
Saul’s body 
and armor 


* This the 
great retribution 
for the fall of their 
champion of 
Gath.’’—Stanley. 


was 


“Three Bakhti- 
arees had been 
condemned to 
death by the 
prince for robbery; 
one was beheaded 
and the second 
blown up; the 
third was cut in 
half, and the two 
parts of his body 
hung on two of the 
most frequented 
gates of the city, 
aS a warning to 
other thieves. The 
horrid spectacle 
was displayed for 
three days.”? — 
Morier. 


the burial 
of Saul 


c2Sa. xxi. 12-14. 


‘The Chaldee and 
other versions 
render the words, 
‘and they burnt or 
kindled a light or 
lamp over them 
there, as they are 
accustomed to 
burn over kings.’ 
Upon which a 


rabbi observes, 
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sc a en  ———————————————— ee 
B. 0. ctr. 1017. |wounded in their encounter with the enemy, they were brought into the fort 
oats and tenderly nursed by the ladies; and the rough, gallant fellows proved 
that this has refer-l>entle as any children. During the weeks that the ladies watched over their 
ene Jong stom charge, never a word was said by any soldier that could shock the ear of the 
from their ances-\gentlest. And when all was over,— when the mortally wounded had died, 
tors, of burningland the sick and maimed who survived were able to demonstrate their grati- 
the beds and othelltude, — they invited their nurses and the chief people of Agra to an enter- 
upon their graves,|tainment in the beautiful gardens of the Tag, where, amidst flowers and 
or to the burning/music, the rough veterans, all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood u 
v' spices over them!t, thank their gentle country-women who had clothed and fed them, an 


8) woe Burger ministered to their wants, during their time of sore distress. — Smiles. 


The fall of Saul. —If Samuel is the great example of an ancient saint growing up from 
childhood to old age without a sudden conversion, Saul is the first direct example of the 
mixed character often produced by such a conversion, a call coming in the midway of life to 
rouse the man to higher thoughts than the lost asses of his father’s household, or than the 
tumults of war and victory. He became ‘‘another man,” yet not entirely. He was, as is 
often the case, half-converted, half-roused. His mind moved unequally and dispropor- 
tionately in its new sphere. Backwards and forwards in the names of his children, we see 
alternately the signs of the old heathen superstition, and of the new purified religion of 
Jehovah. Jonathan, his firstborn, is the ‘‘ gift of Jehovah ;” Melchi-shua is ‘‘the help of 
Moloch ;” his grandson Meribbaal is ‘‘ the soldier of Baal;” and his fourth son, Ish-baal, 
‘‘the man of Baal;” and here again, ‘‘ Baal” is swept out, and appears only as ‘‘ Bosheth,” 
the ‘‘ shame or reproach,” — Mephi-bosheth, Ish-bosheth. He caught the prophetic inspira- 
tion not continuously but only in fitful gusts. Passionately he would enter into it for a time, 
as he came within the range of his better association, tear off his clothes and lie stretched on 
the ground under its influence for a night and day together. But then he would be again 
the slave of his common pursuits. His religion was never blended with his moral nature. 
It broke out in wild, ungovernable acts of zeal and superstition, and then left him more a 
prey than ever to his own savage disposition. With the prospects and position of a David, 
he remained to the end a Jephtha, or a Samson, with this difference, that, having outlived 
the age of Jephtha and of Samson, he could not be as they; and the struggle, therefore, between 
what he was and what he might have been grew fiercer as years went on ; and the knowledge 
of Samuel, and the companionship of David, became to him a curse instead of a blessing. 
Of all the checks on the dangers incident to the growth of an Oriental monarchy in the Jew- 
ish nation, the most prominent was that which Providence supplied in the contemporaneous 
growth of the prophetic office. But it was just this far-reaching vision of the past and the 
future which Saul was unable to understand. At the very outset of his career, Samuel,, the 
great representative of the prophetical order, had warned him not to enter on his kingly 
duties till he should appear to inaugurate them and to instruct him in them. It would seem 
to be almost immediately after his first call that the occasion arose. The war with the Phi- 
listines was impending. He could not restrain the vehemence of his religious emotions. As 
king he had the right to sacrifice. Without a sacrifice it seemed to him impossible to advance 
to battle. He sacrificed, and by that ritual zeal defied the warning of the prophetic monitor. 
It was the crisis of his trial. He had shown that he could not understand the distinction 
between moral and ceremonial duty, on which the greatness of his people depended. It was 
not because he sacrificed, but because he thought sacrifice greater than obedience that the 
curse descended upon him. — Stanley. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL 


Synopsis. 


(According to Horne.) 

The Second Book of Samuel contains the history of David, the second king of Israel, during 
the period of about forty years—7. e. from B. c. 1017 to 977: and by recording the translation 
of the kingdom from the tribe of Benjamin to that of Judah, it relates the partial accomplish- 
ment of the prediction delivered in Gen. xlix. 10. The victories of David, his wise adminis- 
tration of civil government, his efforts to promote true religion, his grievous sins and deep 
repentance, together with the various troubles and judgments inflicted upon him and his peo- 
ple by God, are all fully described. This book consists of three principal divisions, relating 
the triumphs and troubles of David, and his transactions subsequent to his recovery of the 
throne, whence he was driven for a short time by the rebellion of his son Absalom. 

PART I. — The triumphs of David. ..i.-x. Sect. ii. His punishments, domestic 
. . Groubles detenccle startet xiii. 

elas a one ag sien = essai Public troubles........ xiv.-xvii 
Sect. ii. His triumph over the house of es pei Oe beni eet: 
u AEE Slaves iaaieitane ears = aise ii.-iv. David's mourning on his Sean 
} Sect. iii. His victories over the Jebusites fo tents eeees ae 

! and Philistines.............. v. ‘ . 
; Bringing the ark to Jerusalem, vi. PART III. — David’s restoration to his 
| His prayer on that occasion. . vii. throne, and subsequent transae- 
| Sect. iv. His other victories... ....viii.-x. GIONSS: cia ce cece heme XX.—-XXIV. 
i Sect. i. David’s return to Jerusalem, and 
j PART II.—The troubles of David and Sheba’s insurrection quelled... 
their cause, with his repentance xx. 
and recovery to Divine favor. . xi.- Sect. ii. Punishment of the sins of Saul... 
XIX. xxi. 
Sect.i. The cause of David’s troubles, — Sect. iii. His Psalm of praise........ xxii. 
his first great sin, —his sin in Sect. iv. Last words of David, etc... xxiii. 
the matter of Uriah, etc. ..xi.- Sect. v. David’s second great offense 
xii. against God, etc.... ..... Xxiv. 
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Chap. i, 1-16, i, SAMUEL. (it 
B. c. 1017. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. nk 
1—4, (1) now, the narrative is continued without any break. The division|news of 
of the Books did not exist in the Hebrew. Ziklag, 1 Sa. xxvii. 6. (2) clothes,|Saul’s death 


etc.,* outward signs of disaster and grief. The man was anxious to ingratiate 
himself with David, so did everything he thought would please him. fell. . 
Obeisanee, his conduct is evidence of a wide-spread feeling that Dav. was 
set apart to be King of Israel. (8) escaped, at once intimating the defeat. 
(4) Dav.’s patriotism led him to feel the utmost interest and anxiety in the 
result of a battle, in wh. he was nearly compelled to take part. 

Waiting on Providence. — In the case of David, we can trace some of the 
features of a true waiting on Providence. I. Deep conviction of being devoted 
toaholy cause. II. Freedom from selfish and malevolent desires. 1II. Recog- 


nition of God’s ceaseless control over obstacles, and of His steadily unfolding|™2ed to 


purpose. IV. Readiness for action, regulated by resolve only to act in har- 
mony with highest law. V. Judicious use of time.— C. Chapman. 

The Amalekites. — Of the tribes of the desert the chief were the Amalekites, 
whose home was the bare region lying between the south of Judah and Egypt. 
We have ample proof that this race was utterly hostile to all order and quiet- 
ness; it lived by the plunder of others, and, sheltering itself in the recesses of 
the wilderness, broke out thence on every opportunity to carry ravage and 
ruin into all the neighboring districts. The Amalekite was thus every man’s 
enemy, and the object of universal dislike; and the cruelty which he habitu- 
ally practiced would justify to David’s mind the barbarity with which he put 
to death all whom he found, man and woman alike. — Pulpit Com. 


5—10. (5) knowest thou, if he had fled for his own life, how could he be 
sure about the king and his sons? (6) This account may be made up; or it 
may be reconciled with that in 1 Sa. xxxi., by supposing the Amalekite came 
up to Saul before he was quite dead, and gave him the finishing stroke. 
Probably the story of the Amalekite is fiction and utterly untrue. He knew 
nothing as to the manner of Saul’s death, but found the body, probably some 
time after the king had fallen ; and he was able to strip it because the pursu- 
ing Philistines were hurrying forward to make their victory complete, with- 
out being aware of what was the crowning glory of their success.— Pulp. 
Com. (7, 8) Amalekite, this fabrication had the expectation of a large 
reward. (9) anguish,’ or dizziness. (10) fallen, 7. e., after the defeat of 
the army of Israel. crown, kind of a diademed helmet. 
most ancient symbol of royalty.¢ 

Judging others by our own standard.—I. The nationality of this messenger. 
Amalekite : a nation just conquered by David (vs. 1). II. His motive. Self- 
preservation. III. His method. He would curry favor with the conqueror. 
IV. His mistake. He supposed that David would rejoice in the death of his 
enemy by whatsoever means it might be accomplished. Had no understand- 
ing of a man who, even for his own gain, would not rejoice in iniquity. 


11—16. (11) rent them, the impulsive act of desperate grief. 
in imitation of him. (12) and for Jonathan, the tone of this mourning is) 


bracelet, in E. a) 


brought to 
David 


a Comp. 1 Sa. iv. 
12. 


“Trembling lips, 
such 
grief that they say 

right words 


sadly .’’"— Dobell. 


“Her big swoln 
grief surpassed the 
power of utter- 
ance.” — Ovid. 


the false 
account of 
Saul’s death 


b The Heb. word 
occurs nowhere 
else, 
c ‘*Such as may be 
seen in the exist. 
ing regalia of 
ersia, India, 
China, and other 
lands.”—Kitto. 
‘*The crown was 
prob. a small me- 
tallic=capy or 
wreath, wh. encir- 
cled the temples, 
serving the _ pur- 
pose of a helmet, 
jwith a very small 
jhorn projecting in 
ifront, as the em- 
blem of power.” — 
Jamieson. 


all .. him, David 


punishes the 


iven by Day.’s personal feeling in the lossof hisfriend. people of the Lord, 'self-accused 


i.e. the army. (13) stranger, 7. e. settler, one who had migrated into Israel slayer of 


(14) Lord’s anointed,? so Dav. regarded Saul, but too much 
(15) young men, his personal 
(16) upon thy head, responsibility must be your own. This 


to reside there. 
to expect the Amal. to think of him thus. 
attendants. 


Amalekite judged Dav. by his own immoral standard, but found that his lie? 


only formed the basis of a judgment wh. cost him his life. 

The reward of lying lips (vs. 16),— I. Here is a lie told in the hope of per- 
sonal advantage. This Amalekite had not killed Saul (1 Sa. xxxi. 4, 5). 
II. Here is a man taken at his own word and judged by his own mouth. 
III. How many brave words cf boasting are words of shame. The lying 
Amalekite.— Proceeding, he told six lies successively, 
him; 2. That he came at his call; 3. That Saul demanded who he was ; 4. 
That he returned an answer; 5. That Saul commanded him to kill him: 
6, That he killed him acccordingly. For a wilful falsehood told is a cripple 
not able to stand by itself without another to support it.— Thomas Fuller. 


Generosity of mind.— Papirius Carbo, the Roman Consul, being impeached'the T 


Saul 


1 Sa. xxiv. 6, 
xxvi. 2, 10. 


When Csesar had 
Pompey’s head 
prosen ees to him, 

e wept and said, 


1. That Saul called|‘‘1I sought not re- 


venge, but  vic- 


tory." 


vs.15.* * He that be- 
trayed Rhodes to 


‘urk was 
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B. c. 1017. 
served in like sort, 
ending his life 
with shame and 
torment. So was 
Earl Godwin 
here, and Earl 
Doring in Bohe- 
mia by Duke 
Reda.”’— Trapp. 


David’s 
lamentation 
over Saul and 
Jonathan 


a “Comp. titles 
of some Psalms, 
e.g. ‘ Hind of the 
Morning;’ ‘ Mute 
Dove among 
Strangers; 
* Lilies,’ etc. So 
this is called Ke- 
seth or, The Bow.” 
—Kitto. 


b Jasher, = The 
Upright. Jos. x. 13. 


the Song of 
the Bow 


the mighty 
fallen 


ce“ Lit. ‘the ga- 
zelle, or antelope 
of Israel.’ In E. 
this animal is the 
chosen type of 
beauty and sym- 
metrical elegance 
of form.’’—Jamie- 
son. 


the shield of 
the mighty 


d‘‘On the green 
strip wh. breaks 
the slope of the 
mountain upland 
as it rises fr. the 
fertile plain, the 
flnal encounter 
took place. Filled 
as it seemed with 
the pledge of fu- 
ture harvests and 
offerings, hence- 
forth a curse 
might well be 
called to rest on it, 
and the bareness 
of the bald 
mountain, without 
dew or rain, to 
eprer itself over 
the fertile soil.”— 
Stanley. 


els. xxi. 5. 


as an accomplice in the assassination of the second Africanus, one of his servants 
whom he had affronted, stole the box in which his master kept all of his 
papers, and carried it to Licinius Crassus, who was employed to make good 
the indictment. Crassus was at an enmity with Papirius, and these papers 
would have furnished him with ample matters to gratify it; but the generous 
Roman had such an abhorrence of the treachery that he sent back the slave in 
chains, and the box unopened, saying that he would rather let an enemy 
and a criminal escape unpunished, than destroy him by base and dishonorable 
means.— Whitecross. 


17, 18. (17) this lamentation, a dirge or funeral song. Dav.’s poetic soul 
expressed its joys and griefs in psalm and song. The writing of such a song, 
the spirit of admiration and eulogy which pervades it, and the unusual enact- 
ment that it should be taught to the people, show how far superior David 
was to the ordinary feelings of jealousy, how full his heart was of true generos- 
ity.— Exp. B. (18) The words—the use of —should be omitted, and the 
words — The Bow*—be put in capitals, as being the title heading this dirge 
in the Book of Jasher,? 7. e. the Hero-book of Israel. 

Sorrow for Saul’s failure.—I. Failure in life’s mission is the great disaster 
of life. II. The sorrow felt for it is deepened by the apprehension of its effect. 
on the reputation and progress of the kingdom of God. III. The recognition 
of the magnitude of this disaster depends on a spiritual perception of the 
gravity of our earthly life.— C. Chapman. 

Unselfish grief. —The only deep mourning for Saul, with the exception of 
that of the Jabeshites, proceeded from the man whom he had hated and per- 
secuted for so many years, even to the time of his death; just as David’s suc- 
cessor wept over the fall of Jerusalem, even when it was about to destroy 
himself. — Von Gerlach. 


19—20. (19) the beauty,¢ or more vigorously, thy glory, O Israel! The 
king and his son regarded as embodying the excellency of the nation. high 
places, Gilboa. Is. felt usually safe fighting on their own hills. fallen, this 
is the refrain or chorus. (20) Gath (1 Sa. xxi. 10), the royal city. Askelon 
(1 Sa. xxxi. 10), the chief seat of worship. the uneireumceised, epithet for 
the Phil. who had no part in Jehovah’s covenant with Israel. 

Joy among Christ's enemies (vs. 20). —I. Its occasions. 1. The misfortunes 
of the church; 2. The inconsistencies of professing Christians; 3. Divisions 
among Christians; 4. Failures in their work. II. Its causes. 1. Hatred of 
God and goodness; 2. Encouragement in sin, derived from the faults of good 
men. III. Christians should be careful to give no occasion for such exulta- 
tion. —G. Wood. 

Seeing the best in others. —I believe it is not dangerous but safe, nota 
homage to falsehood but to truth in our judgments of those who are departed, 
to follow David’s example — to dwell upon bright and hallowed moments of 
lives that have been darkened by many shadows, polluted by many sins; these 
moments may be welcomed as revelations to us of what God intended His 
creature to be; we may feel that there has been a loveliness in them which 
God gave them, and which their own evil could not take away. We may 
think of this loveliness as if it expressed the inner purpose of their existence : 
the rest may be for us as though it were not. As nature, with her old mosses 
and her new spring foliage, hides the ruins which man has made, and gives to 
the fallen tower and broken cloister a beauty scarcely less than that which 
belonged to them in their prime, so human love may be at work too, ‘“‘ soften- 
ing and concealing, and busy with her hand in healing” the rents that 
oe been made in God’s nobler temple, the habitation of His own Spirit.— 

aurice. 


21, 22. (21) no dew, etc.,4 as if the very ground may well be under a 
curse on wh. such a calamity came. fields of offerings, that would afford 
firstfruits, poetical fig. for land ‘‘fertile and blessed of God.” The greatest 
curse wh. can befall it is to be cut off fr. rendering service to Jehovah.’”— 
Cam. B. not anointed with oil,* cast aside amid the blood and dirt, ‘“ the 


polish of the consecrated oil was gone — it was a defiled and polluted thing.” 
(22) This verse indicates that the battle had been severe, and heroic actions 
performed to the last. 


Chap. i. 23—27. 


Il, SAMUEL. 


God’s love present even in sorrow. — 


The dial 
Receives many shades, and each points to the sun 
The shadows are many, the sunlight is one. 
Life’s sorrows still fluctuate; God’s love does not, 
And His love is unchanged when it changes our lot. 
Looking up to this light, which is common to all, 
And down to these shadows, on each side that fall 
In time’s silent circle, so various for each, 
Is it nothing to know that they never can reach 
So far but what light lies beyond them forever? 

— Owen Meredith. 


23, 24. (23) Prefer form of address, ‘‘Saul and Jon. lovely and pleasant 
were ye!” Perhaps rather, ‘‘loving and kindly.” The words express the 
mutual affection which existed between father and son. Jonathan remained 
faithful to his filial duty even when his father was persecuting his closest 
friend, and Saul, in spite of temporary outbursts of passion, loved his 
son to the last. Cam. B. eagles, lions, noblest of birds and beasts. (24) in 
searlet, fromthe spoils of his wars. delights, R. V., ‘‘ delicately,” indi- 
cates that the women had made a great advance in prosperity and culture 
during Saul’s reign. 

Friendship. — Blessed influence of one true, loving soul on another! Not 
calculable by algebra, not deducible by logic, but mysterious, effectual, 
mighty as the hidden process by which the tiny seed is quickened, and bursts 
forth into tall stem and broad leaf and glowing tasseled flower. Ideas are 
often poor ghosts ; our sun-filled eyes cannot discern them ; they pass athwart 
us in thin vapor, and cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes they are 
made flesh, they breathe upon us with warm breath; they touch us with soft, 
responsible hands; they look upon us with sad, sincere eyes, and speak to us 
in appealing tones; they are clothed in a living, human soul, with all its con- 
flicts, its faith, and itslove. Then their presence is a power, then they shake 
us like a passion, and we are drawn after them with gentle compulsion, as 
flame is drawn to flame. — George Eliot. True friendship. — What, then, is 
the true way of loving one’s friends? It is to love them in God, to love God 
in them ; to love what He has made them, and to bear, for love of Him, with 
what He has not made them. The love of God, loving friends apart from 
self, knows how to love patiently through all their faults. What is lacking in 
anyone it knows may yet be made up if God wills. — Fénelon. 


25—27. (25) Jonathan, throughout the special subject of the dirge. (26 
very pleasant, in intercourse of near friendship. Jonathan is a truly lovely 
and lovable character. (27) how. . fallen,¢ the final refrain. weapons of 
war, metaphorically, of Saul and Jonathan; cf. Elisha’s lament over Elijah. 
2 Kings, xi. 12. 

The love that is wonderful (vs. 26). — The love of Jonathan to David was 
wonderful in —I. Its condescension. The heir to the throne of Israel loved 
the shepherd-lad. II. Its depth and intensity. Jonathan loved David ‘‘as 
his own soul.” III. Its unselfishness. IV. Its practice. Note how the 
practicality of Jonathan’s love was shown. V. Its constancy. No change in 
David’s circumstances altered the character of his friendship. — The Study. 

Hope beyond the grave. —I think that the two things above all others that 
have made men in all ages believe in immortality, — apart, as far as we 
know, from any revelation save that which is written on the human heart, — 
have been the broken loves and the broken friendships of the world. Men 
could not believe that this young life, broken off so suddenly, was done for- 
ever. It suggested its own continuance. Instinctively friendship triumphed 
over the grave. Love was too strong for death. — Phillips Brooks. 


A lost friend. — 
Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 
O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 
Known and unknown; human, divine; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
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Saul and 
Jonathan 
in life 
and death 


‘“‘Beyond all 
wealth, honor, or 
even health, is the 
attachment we 
form to noble 
souls; because to 
become one with 
the good, gener- 
ous, and true, is to 
become in a meas- 
ure good, gener- 
ous and true our- 
selves.’’ — Arnold. 


“Blessed is the 
man who has the 
gift of making 
friends; it is one 
of God's best 
gifts.” 

special 

lament for 
Jonathan 

a “This recur- 


rence of the same 
idea is perfectly 
congenial to the 
nature of elegy, 
since grief is fond 
of dwelling upon 
the particular ob- 
jects of the pas- 
sion, and frequent- 
ly repeating 
them.” — Bp. 
Lowth, 


“The soul of wo- 
man lives in love.’”’ 
— Sigourney. 


“There is in the 
heart of woman 
such a deep well 
of love, that no 
age can freeze it.”” 
— Lytton. 
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B. ©. cir. 1017. Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

“ ae Mine, mine, forever, ever mine ; 

id es Strange friend, past present and to be; 

things women Love deeplier, darklier understood ; 

ek Sate hold in Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

apearé. ace And mingle all the world with thee. — Tennyson. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

David 1—4. (1) enquired, etc., characteristic of Day. is this constant.seeking of 

anointed counsel and direction from God.* The death of the king and his son altered 

king of Dav.’s position, and made action necessary. Hebron,’ Ge. xxiii. 2. (2) two 

Judah wives, 1Sa. xxv. 42, 48. (8) cities, neighboring villages and towns. (4) 


they anointed, the will of the people thus acknowledging the call of God.¢ 
al Sa. xxiii, 9;/Just as Saul was first secretly anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. x. 1), and after- 
corse UR aa wards made king by all the people at Gilgal (xi. 14, 15), so it was with David. 
b“ Selected, doubt-|His first anointing indicated God’s secret purpose, his second the accomplish- 
less, as the ancient/ment of that purpose. — Spk. Com. 
pecredyolty OF the! David anointed king of Judah (vs. 4).—I. What a power is there arrayed 
burial-place of the|against every humble disciple of the Saviour, Ep. vi. 12. II. David’s deliver- 
patriarchs ,and thelances and escapes were numerous, and none of them effected in any mode 
Tee pee coe which could diminish the estimation of danger. III. It was to Providence 
; “lthat David owed his several deliverances from the animosity and power of 
“Thestrongest and|Saul. IV. At last the sorrows of the wanderer, the persecuted fugitive, are 


most important : pk . = a Z ee 
lace within. thelQVel;, and he is crowned —the ruler of the mightiest tribe in Israel. 


imits of the tribe|C’. M.. Henry. . ; 

of Judah.”—Kitto.| Small achievements. — You cannot set the world right or the times, but you 
can do something for the truth; and all you can do will certainly tell, if the 
work you do is for the Master, who gives you your share, and so the burden 
“If twoangelsiof responsibility is lifted off. This assurance makes peace, satisfaction and 
were sent from|rénose possible even in the partial work done upon earth. Go tothe man who 
heaven one an lis carving astone for a building; ask him where is that stone going, to what 
pire, avd another|part of the temple, and how is he going to get it into place, and what does he 
to sweep a street, ido? He points you to the builder’s plan. This is only one stone of many. So 
they would feel Pe/when men shall ask where and how is your little achievement going into God’s 
change emp loy-|plan, point them to your Master, who keeps the plans, and then go on doing 
ments.” — Newton.|your little service as faithfully as if the whole temple were yours to build.-— 

Phillips Brooks. 


c1 Sa. xvi. 13. 


Abner 5—11. (5) David’s first royal proclamation. The east of Jordan favoring 
makes the house of Saul, Dav. tries to secure their allegiance.¢ (6) requite you, or show 
Ish-bosheth my confidence and thanks, by sending this message of peace to you. (7) 
king of valiant, sons of valor, with idea of virtue, right-thinking men. (8) Abner, 
Israel 1 Sa. xiv. 50; a manof great influence who would naturally act as the 


‘ ,. ;, (defender of Saul’s house and the champion of the favored tribe of Benjamin. 
ere ORE Ish-bosheth, (or Esh-baal),¢ man of shame, or bashful. A person of little 
he would resentienergy of character. Mahanaim, E. of the Jordan and secure fr. the attacks 
the act of the menjof the Phil. Ge. xxxii.2. (9) Names here prob. indic. the territory recovered 
of Jabesh.” —Spk.\hy Abner fr. the Phil. Ashurites, or tribe of Asher. (10) two years, comp. 

sess vs. 11. (11) seven . . months, either Dav. reigned 5} years after Ishb.’s 

e1 Chr. viii. 33;\death or 54 yrs. ~were occupied in the reconquest of ‘‘all Israel” and then 
ix. 39. Ishb. reigned two years. 
“Withoutaregard| Courtesy and love (vs. 5). — Courtesy is said to be love in little things. And 
for snes quite the one secret of politeness is to love. Love cannot behave itself unseemly. 
your behavior be-| YOu can put the most untutored persons into the highest society, and if they 
fore men.” —M.|have a reservoir of love in their hearts, they will not behave themselves. 
Aurelius unseemly, They simply cannot do it. You know the meaning of the word 
“ Death is thefore-|‘‘ gentleman.” It means a gentle man—a man who does things gentle with 
Sage ifs. love. And that is the whole art and mystery of it. The gentle man cannot. 
mardleanoworc nL the nature of things do an ungentle and ungentlemanly thing. — Drum- 
— Hooker. mond 


Joab goes 12—17. (12) went out,’ assuming the offensive against Judah. Gibeon, 
out to confer |now El-Jeb, 7 miles W. of Jerusalem ; close upon the frontier of Judah. (13) 
with Abner Joab, introduced to us here. The eldest of Dav.’s three warlike nephews. 
f Comp. 18a. xviil.| He commanded the army of Judah and next to Dav. was the most important 
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character during his whole reign. He was a continual source of vexation to] B. ©. cir. 1017. 


Dav., but too valuable to be dispensed with. pool of Gibeon,: Jer. xli. 12. 


(14) play,’ exhibit their skill in fighting. A sort of champion fight before al] Cheexed. 


general engagement. (15) A fixed arrangemont to take twelve aside. (16) 
The Benjamites tried to take advantage of their skill in using the left hand ; 


30; 2 aS 175 


a‘* On the east of 
the hill is a copious 


but the men of Judah proved quite a match for them in quickness and dex-lgpring, wh. issues 


terity. Helkath-hazzurim, ‘‘the field of the sharp knives.” 
general engagement. 

Asahel overtaken by death (vss. 18-23). —I. Death often comes upon us by: 
ways that we least suspect. II. H 
plishments we are proud of. Asahel’s swiftness, which he presumed so much 
upon, did him no kindness, but forwarded his fate; and with it he ran upon 
his death, instead of running from it. — M. Henry. 


(17) battle, jin a vave excavated 


in a limestone rock, 
so as to form a 
large _ reservoir. 


ow often we are betrayed by the accom-|In the trees fur- 


ther down are the 
remains of a pool 
or tank of con- 


siderable size. 


Seizing by the beard (vs. 16). — They did this by the hair of the head, or|This is doubtless 


beard (2 Sa. xx. 9). Plutarch tells us, in his Apophthegms, that all things 
being prepared for a battle, Alexander’s captains asked him whether he had 
anything else to command them. ‘‘ Nothing,” said he, ‘ but that the Mace- 
donians shave their beards.”” Parmenio wondering what he meant, ‘‘ Do not 
you know,” says he, ‘‘ that there is no better hold in fight than the beard?” 
On arriving near the village, I stopped to copy an inscription, sending my 
attendants forward to procure lodgings and provisions. My attention, how- 
ever, was soon attracted by the screams of women and children; and, on 
entering the village, I found the people throwing sticks and stones at my ser- 
vants, while the papas were encouraging the assailants. At length, Logo- 
theti’s man, on recelving a wound from a large stone, took the priest by the 
beard, and drawing his sword, would probably have endangered the lives of 
all our party by some rash action, had I not arrived at that moment, and by 
holding the hand of the Libadiote, put an end to the fray. — Dodwell’s Tour. 


18—24. (18) Asahel,: remarkable for powers of running. ‘‘The darling of 
his brothers.” (19) purser . . Abner, bec. the grandest trophy of a battle 
was the armor of the general. (20) behind him, as he ran. (21) his 
armour,’ ‘‘ be content with the spoil of some inferior soldier; you are but a 
stripling, beware of contending with so tried a warrior as lam.” (22) again, 
urging him asecond time. to Joab, on whom would fall the duty of blood 
revenge. (28) hinder end, blunt end; but the strength of Abner’s hand, 
and the swiftness of Asahel’s running, made it a death-wound. fifth rib,° 
R. V., ‘‘in the belly.” (24) Joab .. Abishai, in contrast to those who 
halted by Asahel. Ammah, etc., these names not identified. 

Roe and antelope (vs. 18). —In our version, the original term is translated 


roe and roebuck; but Dr. Shaw and others have proved by several conclusive|' 


arguments thai it is not the roe, but the antelope, which the sacred writers 
intend. The swiftness of this beautiful creature has been celebrated by 
writers of every age, in terms of high admiration. Its exquisite symmetry, 
its active form, and the delicate turn of its limbs, clearly show that it is 
intended by its Maker to hold a distinguished place among the fleetest animals 
that scour the desert. Sir John Malcolm says it may be termed the fleetest 
of quadrupeds. It seems rather to vanish than to run from the pursuer; and 
when closely pressed, bounds with so great agility, that it hardly seems to 
touch the ground in its career. The surprising agility which Asahel, the 
brother of Joab, displayed in his pursuit of Abner, drew this eulogium from 


the sacred historian: ‘“ And Asahel was light of foot as one of the antelopes|* 


that are in the field.” Another allusion to the amazing speed of that animal 
occurs in the description of the warlike qualifications which distinguished a 
troop of Gadites in the service of David: ‘‘ They were men of might, men of 
war, fit for the battle, that could handle shield and buckler, whose faces were 
like the faces of lions, and were as swift as the roes (the antelopes} upon the 
mountains.”— Paxton. 


25—28. (25) children, efc., Abner chose a strong position and rallied 
together in one band Saul’s own tribe. (26) ‘‘ Abner, who had made a jest of 
shedding blood, now professes repugnance for bloodshed.” (27) A difficult 


the pool of Gibeom.” 
—Smith's Dict, Bib. 


b “ Some think the 
proposal was only 
for an exhibition of 
a little tilting 
match for diver- 
sion. Others sup- 
pose that both par- 
ties being reluctant 
to commence a 
civil war, Abner 
proposed to leave 
the contest to the 
decision of 12 
picked men on 
either side.” — 
Jamieson. 


defeat and 
pursuit 
of Abner 


c1Ch. fi. 16; xii. 
Ps. xviii. 33; 
Sens ii. 175 Vili. 


d Ju. xiv. 19. 


e2Sam. fii, 27; iv. 
6; xx. 10. 


‘God hath made 
goodness a noble 
and a stately 
thing; hath im- 
pressed on it that 

eauty and 
majesty which 
command a uni- 
versal love and 
veneration, which 
strike presently 
both a kindly and 
an awful respect 
into the minds of 
men. Power 
be dreaded, 
riches may I 
courted, wit and 
knowledge may 
be admired ;_ but 
only goodness is 
truly esteemed 
and honored.”— 
Barrow, 


may 


armistice 
between 
Joab and 


expression ; may mean either, If you had not made the challenge for the/Abner 


lay of the champions there would have been no war, or, Without your speak- 
ing, I should have stopped the pursuit. in the morning, or from the morn- 


** Advice is offen- 


Sive, not because it 


ing. Abner seeks to throw the blame for bloodshed upon Joab, who charges|convicts us of any 
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B.c.cir.1014. |him in turn with commencing the battle. 
fault which has|2?S8. pursuit. 
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(28) a trumpet, the call for stay- 
escaped our notice, Ambition. — It is said of Napoleon Bonaparte, that at that d ce sie of his life 
but because _it}when the consequences of his infatuated conduct had fully developed them- 
Shovsk os thee Welselves in unforeseen reverses, being driven to the necessity of defending him- 
others as well as\Self within his own kingdom, with the shattered remnant of his army, he had 
ourselves ; and the|taken up a position at Brienne, the very spot where he had received the rudi- 
officious monitoris|ments of his education; when, unexpectedly, and while he was anxiously 
persecuted 5 A ; ‘ ate eat 5 

hatred, not because|¢(Mployed in a practical application of those military principles which first 
his accusation is|exercised the energies of his young mind in the college of Brienne, his atten- 


false, but because|tion was arrested by the sound of the church clock. The pomp in his imperial 


he assumes the su- 
periority which we 
are not willing to 
graut him,”’-John- 
son. 


‘“Who overcomes 
by force hath 
overcome but half 
his foe.’’ — Milton. 


burial 
of Asahel 


Joab returns 
to Hebron 


a‘“From Heb. 
bathar, to cut.” —- 
Gesenius. 


b vs. 8. 


*€ Oh, world! oh, 
men! what are ye, 
and our best de- 
signs, that we 
must work by 
crime to punis 
crime? And slay, 
as if death had but 
this one gate, when 
a few years would 
make the sword 
superfluous,” — 
Byron. 


David’s 
increase 
and children 


court, and even the’glories of Marengo and of Austerlitz, faded for a moment 
from his regard, and almost from his recollection. Fixed for a while to the 
spot on which he stood, in motionless attention to the well-known sound, he 
at length gave utterance to his feelings, and condemned the tenor of all his 
subsequent lite by confessing that the hours then brought back to his recol- 
lection were happier than any he had experienced throughout the whole course 
of his tempestuous career. 


29—82. (29) the plain, ardbah, or valley of the Jordan. all Bithron,* or 
the gorge, or ravine, bet. the Jabbok and Mahanaim.’ (80) gathered, etc., 
to count up his loss. (81) died, so the wounded are not reckoned in. (82) 
father, his name unknown. went all night, clearly the night after Asahel’s 
burial, not the night after the battle. The fighting was not over till after 
sunset (vs. 24), and it would have been impossible to collect the army, make 
necessary arrangements, and march a distance of at least 26 miles from Gib- 
eon to Hebron, burying Asahel on the way. Joab no doubt spent the night 
at Gibeon, marched to Bethlehem the next day, and after burying his brother, 
hastened on to report himself to David at Hebron. — Cam. B. 

Retreat from Moscow. —‘‘The French soldiers,” says an eyewitness, ‘‘on 
their retreat from Moscow, would, on halting at night, throng into the houses, 
throw themselves down on the first dirty straw they could find, and there 
perish in large numbers with hunger and fatigue. From such sufferings, and 
from the infection of the air, in the warmer season, by putrefied carcasses of 
men and horses that strewed the road, there sprang two dreadful diseases, the 
dysentery and typhus fever, before which they melted away like dew before 
the sun. At times they were so overwhelmed with whirlwinds of snow that 
they could not distinguish the road from the ditches, and often found their 
grave in the latter. The roads, league after league, were checkered with dead 
bodies covered with snow, and forming undulations, or hillocks, like those in 
a graveyard. Many of the survivors scarce retained the human form. Some 
had lost their hearing, others their speech ; and many, by excessive cold and 
hunger, were reduced to a state of such stupid frenzy that they roasted the 
dead bodies of their companions, and even gnawed their own hands and 
arms.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—5. (1) war, civil war; no doubt helping to prepare for division of the 
kingdom in the time of Rehoboam. (2) Amnon, ch, xiii. (8) Chileab, his 
father’s picture, called Daniel in 1 Chr. iii. 1, wh. was prob. his right name, 
while Chileab was a term of endearment. Geshur, a region in Syria north 


Bp. Hall, Con-|°f Israel. This marriage was a political one, to strengthen Dav. by a northern 
on A bnOF alliance. (5) Eglah, supposed to be another name for Michal ; see vss. 18-16. 
and Joab.” Mentioned last because she was restored to Dav. towards the close of his resi- 


“*Grace and glory 
are one and_the 
same thing, in a 
different print, in 
a smaller and 
greater letter. 
Glory lies couched 
and compacted in 
grace, as the 
beauty of a flower 
lies couched and 
eclipsed in the 
geed.”’—Hopkins. 


dence in Hebron. This polygamy showed Dav.’s weakness and brought upon 
him and the kingdom untold misfortune. 

Conflict and progress (vs. 1). —I. David’s regal state ; crowned, and first 
act — praises men of Jabesh-gilead (ch. ii). II. David’s domestic life. 
III. David’s elevation not dependent on Abner’s treaty. IV. David’s justice 
in executing the murderers of Ish-bosheth. The text sets forth a sad hiscory: 
(1) There was war : the Christian life a warfare; (2) There was a long war: 
the Christian life a war to its close ; (3) Meanwhile David waxed stronger and 
stronger: so should it be with us; (4) The house of Saul grew weaker : so will 
it be with our foes. —C. M. Fleury. 

Happiness in fidelity. — Puritan strictness of morals is, after all, a right 
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wholesome and most blessed thing. Who shall say that the sum of a man’s B. C. cir, 1014 


enjoyment is not far greatest in the end of life when he has kept with unflinch- 
ing steadfastness his early vow of faithfulness, and, as his reward, has never 
lost the freshness and the flavor of his first love, nor ceased to find in his ever- 


faithful partner that which fills and satisfies his heart? Compared to this, 


Most people would 
succeed in small 
things, if they were 
not troubled with 


the life of him who has flitted from one attachment to another, heedless of |8Te@t ambitions. — 


the soured feelings or, it may be, the broken hearts he has left behind, and 
whose children, instead of breathing the sweet spirit of brotherly and sisterly 
love, scowl at one another with the bitter feelings of envy, jealousy, and 
hatred, is like an existence of wild fever compared to the pure, tranquil life 
of a child.— Blatkie. 


_ 6&—11. (6) made himself strong, R. V., margin, ‘‘showed himself strong,” 
zi. e. Abner was the mainstay of the throne and dynasty of Ishb. At length 


foreseeing the impossibility of continuing a successful opposition to David’s 
growing power, he took the opportunity of a quarrel with Ish-bosheth to 
make such overtures to David as might secure him favorable terms and an 


influential position. —Cam. B. 
see Ge. xvi., xxii. 24, xxx. 
could not prob. be a full wife. 
the accusation was true or false. 


(7) a eoneubine, secondary, or inferior wife, 


on the side of Judah, I, who have shown kindness, etc., and have protected 
thy throne? Comp. 1 Sa. xvii. 43; 2 Ki. viii. 13. (9) so do God, Ru. i. 17. 
It is clear that Abner was aware that Dav. was desi 
Saul. (10) to translate, pass over. (11) feared 
strong-minded man. 

How to defeat calumny.—I. Despise it: to seem disturbed at it is the way 
to make it believed ; and stabbing your defamer will not prove you innocent. 
II. Live an exemplary life; and then your general good character will over- 
power it. III. Speak tenderly of every one, even of your defamer ; and by 
so doing you will show the world that you are innocent. 

The influence of noble character. — It is not what the best men do, but what 
they are, that constitutes their truest benefaction to their fellow-men. 
Certainly, in our own little sphere, it is not the most active people to whom 
we owe the most. 


eee by God to succeed 
im,’ Ish-bosheth not a 


rush after some visible change and work. It is the lives like the stars, which 


simply pour down on us the calm light of their bright and faithful being, up 


to which we look, and out of which we gather the deepest calm and courage. 
— Phillips Brooks. 


12—16. (12) on his behalf, R. V., ‘‘ margin, where he was,” 7. e. forthwith, 
immediately. whose, efc., acknowledging that none had right superior to 
Dav. (13) bring Michal, no doubt Dav. was attached to her as his first wife, 
but he makes this demand now for political reasons — to have Saul’s daughter 
would incline adherents of that house to join him, and at the same time 
expose the weakness of Ishb.’s authority. (14) espoused, etc., (1 Sa. xviii. 25, 
27). (15) Phaltiel, or Phalti (1 Sa. xxv. 44). (16) Bahurim: (2 Sa. xvi. 5), we 
must remember that Phal. did wrong in marrying the wife of another man. 

David’s demand for Michal (vs. 13).— 1 think David was most certainly in 
the right to demand her; for whatever may be said as to his other wives, he 
had certainly the strongest claim to this, for he had purchased her for a hun- 
dred foreskins of the Philistines. And supposing there was nothing of a sen- 
sual disposition that influenced David in this instance, there might be other 
very substantial reasons to induce him to insist upon her being sent to him. 
He purchased her at the hazard of his life, and she was a living proof of his 
military valor and ability. She was his predecessor’s daughter, and he did not 
probably choose to lose the honor and advantage of the alliance. It might 
conciliate some of Saul’s family and tribe to his interest, when they saw one 
of his daughters owned and treated as David's wife, and that he did not pur- 
sue his resentment to Saul, to the injury or disgrace of any of the branches of 
his family. There was also a real generosity in the thing, both to her and 
Saul, in that he received her after she had been another man’s ; remembering 
probably how once he owed his life to her affection, and knowing that she 
was partly separated from him by her father’s authority ; whereas many 


Aiah, is an Edomitish name; as a foreigner, she 
wherefore, etc.,7 we do not’ know whether 
(8) a dog’s head, Rk. V., “* Am Ia dog’s 
head that belongeth to Judah? This day, etc.,” 7. e. am I a worthless thing 


Among the common people whom we know, it is not 
necessarily those who are busiest, not those who, meteor-like, are ever on the 


Longfellow. 


Ish-bosheth 
quarrels 
with Abner 


a ‘In the E., the 
wives and concu- 
bines of a king are 
the property of his 
successor to this 
extent, that for a 
private person to 
aspire to marry 
one of them would 
be considered a 
virtual advance of 
pretensions to the 
crown.”—Jamie- 
son, 


b ‘‘It is prob. that 
Abner before this 
had begun to in- 
cline towards 
David.”—Spk 
Com. 


‘*It does not de- 
pend upon me, 
said the Grecian, 
to prevent being 
spoken evil of; it 
is only inmy power 
that it be not done 
deservedly.’’— La: 
conics. 


Abner makes 
a league 
with David 


c See 2 Sa. xvii. 17- 
21, xxiii. 31; 1 Chr. 
xi. 33. 


“Women are 
formed for attach- 
ment. Their grati- 
tude is unimpeach- 
able Their Jove is 
an unceasing foun- 
tain of delight to 
the man who has 
once attained it, 
and knows how to 
deserve it. But 
that very keenness 
of sensibility 
which, if well cul- 
tivated, would 
prove the source 
of your highest en- 
joyment, may 
grow to bitterness 
and wormwood if 
you fail to attend 
to it, or abuse it.” 
— Hogg. 
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Abner seeks 
to bring 
Israel over 
to David 


a‘*The narrative 
here is parallel, not 
subsequent to, the 
preceding, as is 
very usualin Heb. 
history.” — Spk. 
Com. 


b‘**He was honor- 
ably received by 
Dav., and_ dis- 
cussed with him 
the conditions un 
der which the 
union of the whole 
kingdom was to be 
effected. Though 
we are not in- 
formed what was 
to become of Ish 


bosheth, no doubt 
his honorable re- 
tirement was stip- 
ulated for.”— 
Ewald. 


Joab slays 
Abner 


c ** Joab ought not 
to have acted as 


goel, seeing Asahel|Shadow of the 
was killed in open) A bner killed Asahel in self-defense, 


warfare. It was 


II, SAMUEL. Chap. iii. 17 30. 
princes, for much less provocations of a wife’s father, would have turned off 
their consorts in revenge of them, and even put them to death for having 
been married to another.— Chandler. 


17—21. (17) had, previous to his application to Dav.* elders of Israel, 
authorities of the northern tribes. ye sought for, there is no word of regret 
for his having opposed what he knew to be God’s pnrpose and promise, no 
apology for the disturbance he had wrought-in Israel, no excuse for all the 
distress which he had caused to David by keeping the kingdom and the people 
at war. He does not come as a rebel to his sovereign, but as one independent 
man to another.— Exp. B. Only Abner’s influence had prevented the union 
of the nation under Dav. (18) the Lord, etc., the highest argument poss. was 
that in deciding for Dav. they would be following the Divine lead. out. . 
enemies, who were still afflicting the land. (19) Benjamin, as the tribe 
directly interested in the dynasty of Saul. (20) twenty men,’ as official 
attendants: possibly escorting Michal ; but privy and consenting to his intrigue 
with Dav. (21) all Israel, the national assembly. in peace, treated as a 
friend. 

David and Abner. — In this whole affair David’s conduct to me seems per- 
fectly honorable. He received a rebel general to his favor upon his submis- 
sion, agreed with him that he should bring in all the tribes to do what they 
desired to do, and were bound by the order of God to do, even to make him 
king over them, that hereby he might have the peaceable possession of the 
whole kingdom. Abner had openly told Ish-bosheth of his design. Abner 
sent messengers to David, and not David to Abner, on the affair. It was 
Abner who conferred with the princes of Israel, and came openly to David 
at Hebron to agree upon proper measures. David carried on no secret intrigues 
to bring over Abner and_ the eleven tribes to his party. He only consented 
to a just proposal that was made him of recovering his own right, without 
invading the real right of a single person ; and indeed it was the only method 
he could take. and he would not have acted likea saint or a wise and just prince 
had he not hereby put an end to the civil war, secured his own rights. and 
restored and established the peace and prosperity of his people. — Chandler. 


22—27. (22) from . . troop, R. V., ‘‘from a foray,” the regular means of 
supporting an army. sent him away, to avoid Joab, who regarded himself 
as the goel, or avenger of the blood of Asahel. (23) they told, 7. e. people 
about the court. (24) what .. done? a question indic. the authority Joab 
was assuming. (26) well of Sirah, 20 furlongs fr. Hebron. (27) gate, the 
gate, as if for privacy.¢ fifth rib, R. V., ‘‘in the belly.” 
and Joab had no right to demand blood- 


convenient to put revenge. 


out of the way a 


Joab, — Joab, with his usual sagacity, saw at once that if Abner was recon- 


rival suchas Abner|ciled to David, his own post as second in the state would be forfeited, and 


would be sure tu 
prove.” — Words- 
worth. 


David 


repudiates the |Joab’s act. 


death of 
Abner 


a‘‘We must re- 


mem. that under 


the O. T. temporal 


then with characteristic unscrupulosity he 
feud on account of Asahel’s death was pro 
Spk. Com. 


proces to take Abner’s life. The 
ably only a convenient pretext. — 


28—30. (28) guiltless, he refused altogether to accept the responsibility of 
It must be regarded as wholly a private feud. (29) let it rest, 
R. V., ‘‘let it fall,” a very forceful expression in the Heb. ; expression of Dav.’s 
indignation.? ona Staff, orcrutch. on the sword, R&.V., ‘by the sword.” 
(80) and Abishai, he prob. agreed and shared by subsequent approval of 
Joab’s act. 

A noble revenge.—In the time of the Caliphs, when Abdallah, the shedder of 
blood, had murdered every descendant of Ommiah within his reach, one of that 


rewards, or disa-/family, named Ibrahim, the son of Soliman, had the good fortune to escape and 


bilities directl: 


and vice. 
1 Ki. ii. 32, 33. 


** Revenge, tha 


at- 
tended uponv rtue 


reach Kouta, which he entered in disguise. Knowing no person in whom he 
could confide, he seated himself under the portico of a large house. Soon after 
the master of the house arriving, followed by several servants, alighted from 
his horse, entered, and, seeing the stranger, asked him who he was. ‘Iam 


,/an_ unfortunate man,” answered Ibrahim, ‘‘ and request from thee an asylum.” 


thirsty dropsy of|‘‘ God protect thee!” replied the host, ‘‘ enter, and remain in peace.” Ibrahim 


our souls, makes 


us covet that which 
hurts us most.”— 


Massinger. 


lived several months in this house without being questioned by his host. But 
astonished to see him every day go out on horseback, and return at a certain 
hour, he ventured one day to inquire the reason. ‘‘I have been informed,” 
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said his host, ‘‘that a person named Ibrahim, the son of Soliman, is concealed 
in this town: he slayed my father, and I am searching for him in order to be 
revenged.” ‘Then I know,” said Ibrahim, *‘ that God has purposely con- 
ducted me to this place: I adore His decree, and resign myself to death. God 
has determined to avenge the offended man: thy victim is at thy feet.” The 
host, astonished, replied, ‘tO stranger, I see thy misfortunes have made thee 
weary of life: thou seekest to lose it, but my hand cannot commit such 
crimes.” ‘‘I don’t deceive thee,” said Ibrahim ; and he proceeded to explain 
the occasion on which the affair happened and all the circumstances attending 
it. A violent trembling then seized the worthy host; his teeth chattered as if 
from intense cold; his eyes alternately sparkled his fury and overflowed with 
tears. At length, turning to Ibrahim, ‘‘ To-morrow,” said he, *‘ destiny may 
join thee to my father, and God will have retaliated. But as for me, how can 

violate the asylum of my house? Wretched stranger ! fly from my presence! 
There, take these hundred sequins ; begone quickly, and let me never behold 
thee more !” — Percy Anec. 


31—35. (31) to Joab, so make a public humiliation for his crime. Dav. 
ordered a public funeral and mourning, as if Abner had been one of his own 
officers. The blood-feud furnished Dav. the excuse for sparing Joab, whose 
death would have deprived Israel of his two great warriors. (32) Hebron, not 
in his native place,* but in Dav.’s own royal city. (83) lamented, or com- 
posed a funeral dirge. Died Abner, etc., R. V., ‘should Abner die as a fool 
dieth?” Was this ignoble death to be the fate of so brave a warrior? (384 
not bound, ‘‘ how was it that thou wast slain while thy hands were at liberty 
to defend thyself, thy feet free to escape by flight? It was because thou wast 
attacked unsuspectingly by treacherous enemies.” before wicked men, 7. e. 
by assassination. (35) Fasting was a customary part of mourning.? 


Preparation for death. — 
So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 


B. c. cir. 1010. 


“Revenge is the 
inflicting of pain 
upon the person 
who hasinjured or 
offended us 
further than the 
just ends of pun- 
ishment or repara- 
tion require.” — 
Paley. 


** He who refuses 
forgiveness breaks 
the bridge over 
which he must 


pass, for all need 
forgiveness.”— 
Royal Helps. 


David 
mourns for 
Abner 


a Gibeon,or Zelzah; 
1 Ch. ix. 385, 865 
viii. 29, 33. 


b 2 Sa. i. 12; xii. 
17; Ez. xxiv. 17. 


“Let each day take 
thought for what 
concerns it, liqui- 
date its own affairs, 
and then we shall 
be always ready. 
To know how to be 
ready is at bottom 
to know how to 
die.”"— Amiel. 


Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.— Bryant. 


86—39. (36) pleased them, such genuine expressions of honor and regret 
paid to a public enemy. And esp. bec. it assured them that Dav. had not 
plotted Abner’s death. (387) of the king, of his counsel. (88) his servants, 
the close attendants of his throne. (39) weak, Dav. felt he had not things 
thoroughly under his own control. Abner would have become a counter. 
poise to the too-commanding influence of the impetuous Joab and Abishai. 
Dav. never succeeded in shaking off the influence of these sons of Zeruiah.¢ 

Departed greatness (vs. 38). --I. Some of the lessons that may be gleaned 
from the life just passed away. (1) 


“There is a_ tear 
for all that die: a 
mourner over the 
humblest grave.” 
— Byron, 


a prince and 
reat man 
allen in 

Israel 


c2 Sam. xix. 7, 13; 
xx. 10; 1K. ii. 5, 6, 


How much good can be accomplished|33, 34; Ps. xxviii. 


with duty as a guiding star; (2) The benefit of clothing domestic life with|4; xii. 12; 2 Ti. tv. 
spotless sanctity ; (8) The patriotism that swayed his life and conduct; (4) MS 


‘The value of the cultivation of the mind and of the higher faculties of our 
nature.— R. W. Bushon the death of the Prince Consort. 


Obsequious flattery of kings.— 

Wherefore pay you 
This adoration to a sinful creature? 
I’m flesh and blood, as you are; sensible 
Of heat and cold; as much a slave unto 
The tyranny of my passions as the meanest 
Of my poor subjects. The proud attributes 
By oil’d-tongue flattery imposed upon us 
As sacred, glorious, high, invincible, 
The deputy of heaven, and in that 
Omnipotent; with all false titles else, 
Coin’d to abuse our frailty, though compounded, 


50 


“He’s a king, a 
true, right king, 
that dare do aught 
save wrong; fears 
nothing mortal but 
to be unjust ; who 
is not blown up 
with the flattering 
puffs of spongy 
sycophants; who 
stands unmoved 
despite the jost- 
ling of opinion.”"— 
Marston. 
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**Sorrow _ breaks 
seasons and repos- 
ing hours, makes 
the night morning, 
and the noontide 
night.’’ — Shake- 
speare. 


Mephi- 
bosheth 


a Jos. ix. 17; xviii. 
25. 


bComp. Ch. ix., 
xvi., xix. 25, etc. 


‘Weakness is the 
only fault that is 
incorrigible.’’ — 
Laconics. 


“When men hath 
tamed nature, 
asserted is 


ace 

And dominion, be- 
hold! he is 
brought face to 
face 

With a new foe, 
himself. 

— Owen Meredith. 


assassina- 
tion of 
Ish-bosheth 


c LXX. add, ‘t And 


behold the (fe- 
male) porter of 
the house was 
cleaning wheat, 
and she fell 
asleep, and (so) 


the brothers es- 
caped (notice) and 
entered into the 
house.” 


**Tgnorance, pov- 
erty, and vanity, 
make many sol- 
diers.’’— Zimmer- 
man. 


the assassins 
are put to 
death 

d Ge. xlviii. 16; 1 
Hee 1, 29; Ps. xxxi. 


e‘*The exposure 


And by the breath of sycophants applied, 
Cure not the least fit of an ague in us. 

We may give poor men riches; confer honors 
On undeservers ; raise or ruin such 

As are beneath us; and with this puff’d-up 
Ambition would persuade us to forget 

That we are men: but He that sits above us, 
And to whom, at our utmost rate, we are 

But pageant properties, derides our weakness ; 
In me, to whom you kneel, ’tis most apparent ; 
Can I call back yesterday, with all their aids 
That bow unto my sceptre? or restore 

My mind to that tranquillity and peace 

It then enjoy’d ? — Massinger. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—4. (1) Saul’s son, Ish-bosheth. were feeble, R. V., ‘‘ became,” the one 
strong man who supported his trembling kingdom was gone. (2) Beeroth, 
now Bireh, on the western frontier of Benj. (3) Beerothites, original 
Canaanite inhabitants. Gittaim, Ne. xi. 33; the name is the dual form of 
Gath, poss. Gath in Philistia is intended. (4) Mephibosheth,? eatermination 
of idols; called Meri-baal,1 Chr. viii. 34. His lameness, according to E. 
notions, unfitted him for sovereignty, therefore, with the death of Ishb. the 
cause of Saul’s house became hopeless. 

The regicides (vs. 2); their names and pedigree.— This is added to show us that 
these two regicides were not only officers in the king’s army, but of the same 
tribe with Saul, and therefore had more ties than one upon them to be honest and 
faithful to his family. For there is reason to believe that Saul, who lived in 
the borders of Benjamin, conferred more favors upon that tribe than any 
other, and might therefore justly expect, both to him and his, a greater 
esteem and fidelity from those of his own tribe than from others. This pat- 
ronymic is, therefore, very properly prefixed to the names of Rechab and 
Baanah, to show what vile, ungrateful villains they were, and how justly they 
deserved the severe and exemplary punishment which David inflicted on 
them. — Stackhouse. 


5—8. (5) house, etc., at Mahanaim. lay .. noon, in E. quite usual to 
rest during heat of the day. (6) fetehed wheat,: the portions allotted to 
their soldiers, vs. 2. fifth rib, ch. ii. 23. (7 bed, or divan. beheaded him, to 
take the proof of his death to David. plain, valley of Jordan, ch. ii. 29. (8) 
whieh, refers to Saul. These assassins expected praise and reward. the 
Lord hath avenged, they impiously ref. to themselves as the messengers of 
Providence. 

Soldiers’ rations in the East (vs. 6). —It is still a custom in the East, accord- 
ing to Dr. Perry, to allow their soldiers a certain quantity of corn, with other 
articles of provisions, together with some pay; and as it was the custom also 
to carry their corn to the mill at break of day, these two captains very natu- 
rally went to the palace the day before to fetch wheat, in order to distribute it 
to the soldiers, that it might be sent to the mill at the accustomed hour in the 
morning. The princes of the East, in those days, as the history of David 
shows, lounged in their divan, or reposed on their couch, till the cold of the 
evening began toadvance. Rechab and Baanah, therefore, came in the heat of 
of the day, when they knew that Ish-bosheth, their master, would be resting 
on his bed ; and as it was necessary, for the reason just given, to have the 
corn the day before it was needed, their coming at that time, though it might 
Ey rie earlier than usual, created no suspicion, and attracted no notice.— 

axton. 


9—12. (9) redeemed,? delivered; brought safely through. One who was 
under the protection of Jehovah had no necessity to resort to crimes. (10) 
Saul is dead, ch. i. 15. (11) righteous, 7. e. one who was under no sentence 
of execution, nor had wronged his murderers. (12) hands, with wh. they 
had shed blood. feet, with wh. they had escaped with their tidings.« over 
the pool, prob. a great reservoir, wh. was in some prominent place. 


a Tr ltl... lee 


a SiS 


scoatiin aenttiaientieesipeinateeaiate 
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A misunderstood hero. — Truly, it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man,|_ B. ©. cir. 1010. 
to fall into skepticism, into dilettantism, insincerity, not to know a sincerity elena an 
when they see it. . . . That a true king be sent them is of small use ; they do Se eee Se 
not know him when sent. They say scornfully, ‘Is this your king?” Thejtended as not only 
hero wastes his heroic faculty in bootless contradiction from the unworthy :|@ punishment of 
and can accomplish little. For himself he does acomplish a heroic life ,|"Pelt, cume | but 
which is much, which is all, but for the world he accomplishes comparatively |of David's abhor- 
nothing. . . . God's greatest gift to this earth is sneeringly flung away. Thejrence.” — Jamie- 
miraculous talisman is a paltry plated coin, not fit to pass in the shop as a\*””’ 
common guinea. — Carlyle. 


David 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. confers with 
the elders 
of Israel 


1—5. (1) all the tribes,+ the national assembly composed of all the war- At Hebron 
riors above 20 yrs. of age who chose tocome. thy bone and thy flesh,’ 
close relationship, this was the first reason for selecting Dav.; his military/2,¢9"% 1 CBr: 
capacity was the second; his divine appointment the third. (2) leddest,|» Ge. ii. 23. 
etc., acknowledg. that Dav. had been the foremost man, and the favorite of\e Ju. xi. 11. 
the people. captain, FR. V., ‘‘ prince,” 7. e. civil administrator. (3) all the 1Sa. xvi. 13; 2 
elders, comp. vs. 1, all the tribes. league, national contract or compact. |Sa. ii. 4. 
before the Lord,° so accepting heartily the position of a theocratic, not anje‘ If Day. was 20 
independent, king. anointed Dav., prob. this the third time.“ (4) This vs.\fS- ie ae Ee 
helps us to fix time for Dav.’s wanderings.* (5) See ch. ii. 11. Goliath, four years 
The trials of prosperity.— Many are not able to suffer and endure pros-|in Saul's service, 
perity; it is like the light of the sun to a weak eye; glorious, indeed, in itself, ee ee siete 
but not proportioned to such an instrument; Adam himself (as the Rabbins iA et year 
say) did not dwell one night in paradise, but was poisoned with prosperity,|and_ four months 
with the beauty of his fair wife, and a beauteous tree; and Noah and Lot/it the country of 
were both righteous and exemplary, the one to Sodom, and the other to the icdvci : a ‘y t mid 
old world, so long as they lived in a placein which they were obnoxious|Saul’s death. 
to the common suffering; but as soon as the one of them had escaped from/would| make up 
drowning and the other from burning, and put into security, they fell into oa Sata ino 
crimes which have dishonored their memories for above thirty generations|the 30.°—Spk. 
together. — Bp. Taylor. Com. 


6—10. (6) to Jerusalem, to possess it, and make it the capital of the new|the city 
kingdom. Jebusites,’ Ge. x. 16. except. . lame,s confident in thejof David 
strength of their fortress they showed how they despised their enemy by 
entrusting its defense to the blind and lame. (7) Zion, the upper and forti- 
fied part; the S. W. hill. (8) gutter, comp. Ps. xlii. 7, waterspouts ; some 
part of the defense by wh. a skilful climber might get in. wherefore, they|fGe. xv. 21; Ex. 
say, meaning it has become a proverb. house, not specifically the temple. ji. 8,17; Nu. xiil, 
(9) fort, or stronghold, vs.7%. Millo, Ju. ix. 6, 46, 49; prob. the old Jebu-|j. 8.21; xix. 10-12: 
site keep. By thus taking possession of Mount Zion and commencing thosej1 Ki. ix. 20. 
extensions which helped to make Jerusalem so great and celebrated a city, 
David introduced two names into the sacred language of the Bible which have 
ever since retained a halo, surpassing all other names in the world.— Hap. B. 
(10) went on, lit. going and growing. he a Sriteee : 

The capital city. — Political, civil, and military considerations pointed tolbut the blind and 
Jerusalem as the most suitable capital for the united kingdom. (a) Its posi-jlame will _ keep 
tion within the territory of Benjamin yet close upon the borders of Judah, |thee off.”— Keil. 
was excellently adapted for binding together the two royal tribes, and con- 
ciliating the good will of Benjamin, without alienating Judah. (6b) Its situa- 
tion was virtually central, not only with regard to these two great tribes, but}, 
for the whole land. (ce) Asamilitary post it was unrivaled. —Cam. Bible. Hat prs hina 

Jerusalem.— Unless David was illuminated from above toa far greater] day 
degree than we have any reason to believe, he could have little thought, when/The many travel- 
he captured that citadel, what a marvelous chapter in the world’s history he}, $5 sore saben 
was beginning. Century after century, millennium after millennium has} prief contact be 
passed; and still Zion and Jerusalem draw all eyes and hearts, and pilgrimsjA glorious helpful 
from the ends of the earth, as they look even on the ruins of former days, are me Cy ST 5 
conscious of a thrill which no other city in all the world can give. Nor is i : 
that all. When a name has to be found on earth for the hame of the blessed 
in heaven, it is the new Jerusalem ; when the scene of heavenly worship, 
vocal with the voice of harpers harping with their harps, has to be distin- 
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Hiram 
builds David 
a palace 


a 1 Chr. xiv. 1. 


bSee Law and 
panies) De. xvii 


‘*Home 
home, tiny 
thou 
seemest an abbey.”’ 
‘““My home, my 
mother’s _ breast.” 
‘*Every dog is a 
lion at home.’ — 
talian. 


y though 


Baal- 
perazim 


c Comp. 2Sa. xxiii. 
14. 


7) 


““God's grace is ne- 
cessary to quicken 
our endeavors. We 
are not to sit still, 
and do _ nothing, 
however, under 
pretence of de 
pendence upon Di- 
vine assistance, but 
attend to the mo- 
tions of God’s prov- 
idence, and the 
influences of His 
spirit When God 
goes before, we 
should gird up our 
loins and follow 
Him.” — Orton. 


“Prayer isa key, 
which, being turn- 
ed by the hand of 
faith, unlocks all 
God’s treasures.”’ 
—Hannah More. 


If vex always wait 
till you are dis- 
posed to pray, very 
likely you will not 
pray at all. 


Rephaim 


d ‘*¥Fr. bacah, to 
weep. Some tree 
that weeps with 
gum like the bal- 
sam, or that hangs 
down its leaves 
like the willow.”— 
Wordsworth. 


be, to me thou 
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guished, it is said to be Mount Zion. Is not all this a striking testimony that 
nothing so ennobles either places or men as the gracious fellowship of God? 
Blatkie. 


11—16. (11) Tyre, one of the two great cities of Phoenicia noted for its 
commerce, wealth and civilized arts. Jos. xix. 29. masons,¢ lit., workers in 
stone for walls ; indicates the poverty and absence of civilized life wh. marked 
the inauguration of Dav. (12) perceived, realized by the favor of other 
nations thus gained. (13) more, etc.,o and precisely in this his dangers lay, 
and out of this his troubles came. (14-16) Comp. 1 Chr. iii. 5-9; xiv. 3-7. 

The poor man’s estate. — An aged poor man, dependent, as we may say, 
upon charity for his crust, though really dependent only on God, at one of 


‘\those periodical social meetings of Christians for prayer and praise and holy 


conversation, which are found so profitable, was endeavoring to illustrate, in 
his humble way, how ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the earth.” ‘‘I went through 
my lord’s park,” said he, ‘‘and the great house looked so grand. Well, I said, 
‘Bless the Lord, it is a fine house.’ I didn’t envy it, bless the Lord ! but I 
seemed so to enjoy the great house. I said, ‘That’s mine, surely ; I enjoy it, 
Ido.’ Then the sheep looked so nice, and the cattle and the horses; and I 
said, ‘Bless the Lord! they are all my Father’s and they are all mine.’ I didn’t 
want to have them, but I did enjoy them so. And the trees, and the grass, 
and the plantations, all looked so beautiful, I peared to enjoy *em so. Isaid, 
‘Lord, they are all Lord ——’s; but they’re all mine too.’” And so they 
were. — Vanderkiste. 


17—21. (17) down to the hold, to some place in lower ground, where he 
could meet the Phil. army. Poss. the hold at Adullam: place suitable for 
concentrating Dav.’s army. (18) Rephaim, Jos. xv. 8. (19) enquired, ¢ic., 
this is carefully noticed in all Dav.’s undertakings. (20) Baal-perazim, ‘‘ the 
place of breakings forth.” (21) images, lares, or household gods. This indi- 
cates that the engagement was sudden, and unexpected by the Phil. burnt 
them, &. V. “took them away.” Thus the disgrace wh. the Phil. placed 
upon the Ark was signally avenged. 

Seeing God in nature. — The unworldly Christian, if he has the true mettle 
of a great life in him, never looks away from the things of time, but looks 
only the more piercingly into them and through them. He does not expect 
to find God beyond them, but in them, and by means of them. O these grand, 
unworldly souls, how majestic their aspirations, how solid their objects, how 
firm their sense of God! They live in the present as a kind of eternity, never 
sick of it, and never wanting more, but only what this signifies. — Horace 
Bushnell. 


T he elevating influence of prayer. — 


When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis even as if an angel shook his wings ! 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvas furled, 
In some safe haven of our western world, 

’*T were vain inquiry to what port she went ; 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent. — Cowper. 


22—25. (22) yet again, to avenge the prev. defeat. (28) not go up, in 
the same way as before. God arranges for him even the plan of attack. 
fetch a compass, R. V., ‘‘make a circuit,” 7. e. surprise them again by a 
flank and reverse movement. mulberry trees, orig. word, baca,? prob. bal- 
sam. (24) a going, A. V., ‘‘ marching,” as moved by the wind. (25) Geba, 
prob. Gibeon; 1 Chr. xiv. 16. Gazer, or Gezer, Jos. x. 38. The Chronicler 
concludes the account of these victories with the words: ‘‘And the fame of 
David went out into all lands, and the Lorp brought the fear of him uponall 
nations.” 

The sound in the mulberry trees (vs. 24).—I. There are certain special 
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duties, which are not duties to everybody, but only to some people. If we 
wish to know whether we are to perform these duties, we must seek signs 
concerning them, and not go and rush into a duty to which we are not called, 
unless we get a sign, even as David got the rustling among the mulberry 
leaves. II. There are certain duties which are common to all of us, but when 
we see some sign of God's Holy Spirit being in motion, or some other signs, 
these are seasons when we ought to be more than ever active, and more than 
ever earnest, in the service of our Master, — Spurgeon. 

Advance of the Scots at Preston Pans.— At last the order was given to 
advance. A brief and solemn pause ensued, during which the clansmen, with 
one accord, took off their bonnets, and, reverently raising their faces to the 
blue heaven above them, uttered a short prayer, invoking God for victory. 
Then pulling their bonnets over their brows they cast aside their plaids, and 
began the charge. Slowly and silently they advanced at first ; but as they 

roceeded their pace quickened, and they moved with such rapidity that they 

ad to halt once or twice to re-dress their broken ranks, before closing in the 
death struggle. Their pipes struck up in each clan the onset of its name, and 
shouts and war-cries began to rend the air. The mist now rolled away before 
the morning wind, and the spectators could see distinctly the steady and 
glittering line of the regulars, and the dark columns of the clans closing in 
upon them with brandished weapons. — J. Grant. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—5. (1) again, as a national assembly. thirty thousand,* comp. 1 Chr. 
xiii. 1; these were delegates fr. all the tribes. (2) Baale, Canaanitish name 
of Kirjath-jearim; Jos. xv. 9, 60. ark, 1 Sa. vii. 1,2. whose name, R. V., 
** which is called by the name, even the name of the LorD of hosts.” (3) new 
eart, copying the Phil. instead of obeying the law.e in Gibeah, better not 
as proper name, but the hill. Obs. that in this Dav. appears to have made no 
special inquiry of God. (4) accompanying, lit. with; the text of these verses 
is corrupt. Some words have been accidentally repeated by a scribe in copying 
the Hebrew, and should be struck out, on the authority of the LXX, and the 
end of vs. 3 and vs. 4 read thus: ‘‘Now Uzzah and Ahio the sons of Abinadab 
were driving the cart with the ark of God, and Ahio was going before the 
ark.”— Cam. B. (5) played, attended the progress with music and dancing. 
fir, or cypress. 

Bringing back the ark. — David’s first care is to bring the ark of Jehovah 
from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. In this he had a twofold object. First, it 
was an act of piety, testifying David’s gratitude to God, who had so quickly 
raised him from the condition of a despairing fugitive hiding away in the 
cave of Adullam to that of a victorious king reigning over an independent and 
free people. David had also a political purpose. The weakness of Israel in 
the past was the result of its divisions. He would heal this by giving it a 
capital, whither the tribes would come up for worship, and where they would 
feel that they formed one nation.— Pulp. Com. 


6—11, (6) Nachon, Chidon,? 1 Chr. xiii. 9. took hold, according to 
Mosaic law, an unlawful act; Nu. iv. 15. shook, stumbled; the road was 4 
very steep, rough, and difficult one. (7) error, rashness; and doubtless to 
check Dav. in the very beginning of wilfulness, and reminded him that he 
must act and rule, within the written law. (8) displeased, with himself 
partly; more in grief than anger. made a breach, R. V., ‘“‘had broken 
forth.” Ex. xix. 22. (9) afraid, with a new reverence for the hallowed 
symbol. (10) Gittite,< of Gath or Gath-rimmon, a Levitical city in Dan, or 
Manasseh. (11) blessed, with external signs of prosperity; this quiets Dav.’s 
fears and leads him to make a second attempt, but this time after careful 
inquiry of the law. 

The ark in the house —The ark in the house of Obed-Edom may be con- 
sidered as representing religion in the home. Wherever this truly dwells 
there is: I. A consciousness of the presence of God. II. Obedience to His 
commandments. III. Confidence in His mercy 
fellowship. V. Repose under His protection. VI. The reception of His bless- 
ing VII. The promotion of His honor and glory. — G. Wood. 

The fear of God.— Among the children of God, while there is always that 


IV. The enjoyment of His}24 


B. C. cir. 1004. 


‘‘ Karth’s crammed 
with heaven. 

And every com- 
mon bush afire 
with God; 

But only he who 
sees takes off his 


shoes.” 
— Mrs. Browning. 


“Blessed are the 
ears that gladly 
receive the pulses 
of the Divine 
whisper, and give 
no heed to the 
whispering of this 
world.” — Thomas 


empis. 


the ark 
brought from 
Kirjath-jearim 


a Seventy thou- 
sand.—LXX. 


b1Sa. vi. 7, 14. 


ce Nu. iv. 15. vii. 9, 
Xues 


‘The way to begin 
a Christian life is 
notto study theol- 
ogy. Piety before 
theology. Right 
living will produce 
right thinking. 
Theologies are well 
in their place; but 
repentance and 
love must come 
before all other 


eg eT es.”* 
— Beecher. 


the death of 
Uzzah 


Obed-edom 


d ‘‘ Neither of these 
are proper names ; 
nachon, means 
smiting,  chidon, 
the dart or stroke ; 
and these names 
were fixed on this 
place after the 
event.”"—Words- 
worth. 


e1Sam. xv, 18, 21, 


“Most of our 
churches have two 
doors. Superstition 
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B. O. cir. 1004. 
crept in long siuce 
at the ope; and 
profaneness, in la- 
ter days, shoulder. 
ed in at the other.’ 
Spencer. 


Bobert Boyle ere 
mentioned th 
name of God with- 
out a visible pause 
in his discourse. 


“Rather let 
head stoop to the 
block, than these 
knees bow to any 
save to the God of 
heaven.”’ — Shake- 
speare. 


**Profaneness is an 
awful vice. Once 
more I ask, whose 
name is it you so 
lightly use? The 
name of God! have 
Rae ever pondered 
ts meaning? Have 
you ever thought 
what it is that you 
mingle thus with 
your passion and 
your wit? Itis the 
name of Him whom 
the heaven of hea- 
vens cannot con- 
tain.”’ — Chapin. 


David 
dances 
before 
the ark 


@ 1 Chr. xv. 


** Worldly hearts 
can see nothing in 
actions of zeal but 
folly and madness. 
Piety hath no 
grateful relish to 
their pees — 
Bp. Hall. 


‘*True joy is 

serene and sober 
motion; and they 
are miserably out 


fearful and bowed apprehension of His majesty, and that sacred dread of all 
offense to Him, which is called the fear of God, yet of real and essential fear 
there is not any, but clinging of confidence to Him as their Rock, Fortress 
and Deliverer, and perfect love, and casting out of fear ; so that it is not pos- 
sible that while the mind is rightly bent on Him there should be any dread of 
anything either earthly or supernatural; and the more dreadful seems the 
height of His majesty, the less fear they feel that dwell in the shadow of it.— 
Ruskin. Discouragement in Christian work. —It may happen to you that 
some Christian undertaking on which you have entered with great zeal and 
ardor, and without any surmise that you are not doing right, is not blessed, 
but meets with some rough shock, that places you in a very painful position. 
In the most disinterested spirit, you have tried perhaps to set up in some neg- 
lected district a school or a mission, and you expect all encouragement and 
approbation from those who are most interested in the welfare of the district. 
Instead of receiving approval, you find that you are regarded as an enemy 
and an intruder. You are attacked with unexampled rudeness, sinister aims 
are laid to your charge, and the purpose of y our undertaking is declared to be 
to hurt and discourage those whom you were bound to aid. The shock is so 
violent and so rude that for a time you cannot understand it. On the part of 
man it admits of no reasonable justification whatever. But when you go into 
your closet, and think of the matter as permitted by God, you wonder still 
more why God should thwart you in your endeavor to do good. Rebellious 
feelings hover about your heart that if God is to treat you in this way, it were 
better to abandon His service altogether. But surely no such feeling is ever 
to find a settled place in your heart. You may be sure that the rebuff which 
God has permitted you to encounter is meant as a trial of your faith and 
humility ; and if you wait on God for further light and humbly ask a true 
view of God’s will; if, above all, you beware of retiring in sullen silence from 
God’s active service, good may come out of the apparent evil, and you may 
yet find cause to bless God even for the shock that made you so uncomfortable 
at the time. — Blazkie. 


12—16. (12) gladness,* music and song. In this removal the law was 
carefully observed. (13) bare the ark, on shoulders, by help of staves. six 
paces, 7. e. as soon as they had begun to move: far enough to show that this 
removal had the divine favor. (14) daneed, rhythmical movements accom- 
panying the music. before the Lord, ‘‘the Ark, as the symbol of Jehovah’s 
presence.” linen ephod, he laid aside his royal robes and dressed like the priests. 
(15) shouting, of the people. (16) Prob. on reaching the city of Jerus. 
David’s excitement and joy were extreme. despised . . heart, Michal had 
an irreligious spirit like her father and could not appreciate Dav.’s humility. 

Religious zeal despised. —I. Why fervent religious zeal is despised. 
1. Alleged reasons. It is (1) Fanatical; (2) Unintellectual ; (8) Hypocritcal ; 
(4) Not respectable. 2. Secret causes. It may be (1) Ignorance ; (2) Irreligion : 
(3) Formalism ; (4) Pride of intellect, taste or station ; (5) Secret uneasiness. 
II. Why such zeal ought not to be despised. 1. It is in harmony with right 
reason. 2. Itisrequired by Holy Scripture. 3. It is productive of the highest 
good. 4. It secures the approbation of God, and final acceptance and 


‘reward.’ —G. Wood. 


Religious enthusiasm. — Without enthusiasm, what is religion? Until we 
feel the passion of love we do not enter really into the spirit of Christ. We 


that take laughing 
for rejoicing ; the 
seat of it is within, 
and there is no 
cheerfulness like 
the resolutions of 
a brave mind, that 
has fortune under 
its feet.”"— Seneca. 
4 


the ark 
placed in 
David’s 
tabernacle 


b Gen. xxvii. 27-29, 
xlviii.; De. xxxiii. 
“Like new liquor, 


cannot hold down our emotions, and keep back our heart like a prisoner, in 
some high seasons of spiritual delight. Why should not congregations 
exclaim when they are moved by the spirit with great emotions of gratitude 
and delight ? Is there anything undignified in the grand amen of a thousand 
hearts uttered in one solemn exclamation? We must not kill enthusiasm nor 
discourage enthusiasm, but cultivate it, direct it, and turn it into a great motive 
power, by which we shall do more work. — People’s Bible. 


17—19. (17) his place, within the Holy of Holies. pitehed, lit. stretched: 
a new tent or tabernacle, specially prepared by Dav. In spirit it was bringing 
God into the very midst of the nation, and on the choicest and most prominent 
pedestal the country now supplied, setting up a constant memento of the 
presence of the Holy One.— Exp. B. peace offerings, portions of wh. 
could be eaten by the people. (18) blessed the people,’ comp. 1 Ki. viii. 14. 
(19) flagon, lit. ‘‘cake of grapes or raisins.” 


| 
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Guests dismissed with presents (vs. 19).— The entertainer at a feast occa- 
sionally dismissed his guests with costly presents. Lysimachus of Babylon, 
having entertained Hemerus, the tyrant of the Babylonians and Seleucians, 
with three hundred other guests, gave every man a silver cup, of four pounds 
weight. When Alexander made his marriage feast at Susa in Persia, he paid 
the debts of all his soldiers out of his own exchequer, and presented every 
one of his guests, who were not fewer than nine thousand, with golden cups. 
The master of the house, among the Romans, used also to give the guests 
certain presents at their departure, or to send them, after they were gone, 
to their respective habitations. It is probable that this custom, like many 
others which prevailed in Greece and Rome, was derived from the nations of 
Asia ; for the sacred writers allude repeatedly to a similar custom, which 
closed the religious festivals or public entertainments among the chosen peo- 
ple of God. — Paxton. 


20—28. (20) how glorious! the tone taunting and scornful. David’s 
offence in the eyes of Michal was, not his dancing, but his divesting himself 
of his royal robes, and appearing before his subjects clad in the dress of an 
inferior class. The Levites were to occupy a humble social position (see 
Deut. xiv. 29; xxvi. 12), and Michal’s words are a proof that such was in 
David’s time the case.— Pulp. Com. uncovered, not literally; Dav. had 
only removed his outer robe. (21) before the Lord, as an act of homage 
and devotion. (22) vile, etc., self-abasement before God is true nobility. It 
may take diff. forms of expression in diff. ages. (23) Therefore, R. V., 
‘*and,” not necessarily a punishment; but the statement of a long antecedent 
condition. no ehild, after this. If identical with Hglah (ch. iii. 5), she had 
a child previously. 

Domestic religion. —I. How a man may bless his household. 1. By main- 
taining family worship. 2. By the religious instruction of his family. 3. By 
family discipline. 4. By leading his family to the house of God. 5. By set- 
ting a good example. II. Why he should do so. Itis required by—1. The 
relation of the family to God. 2. The relation to God of the head of a house- 
hold. 3, The promptings of parental affection. 4. The injunctions of Holy 
Writ.— G. Wood. 

Blessing his household. —Sir Thomas Abney kept up regular prayer in his 
family during all the time he was Lord Mayor of London; and on the evening 
of the day he entered on his office, he, without any notice, withdrew from 
the public assembly at Guildhall after supper, went to his house, there per- 
formed private worship, and then returned to the company. — Whitecross. 

Humility. — A nobleman, who died some years ago, was in the habit of 
attending a prayer-meeting in the country village where he lived, and where 
a few poor people were accustomed to assemble to seek the presence of the 
Divine Majesty. It was at first customary for these humble persons to make 
way for him if he came in a little after the appointed time; but he expressed 
his unwillingness to receive this mark of respect, saying he should be satisfied 
to occupy the lowest station. In other places he thought he had a right to 
claim the distinctions of his rank; but there he felt himself in the same situa- 
tion as themselves. Such conduct displayed the genuine feelings of piety, 
which, rising superior to the artificial distinctions of society, rejoices in the 
fellowship of the body of Christians. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1—8. (1) rest, etc., some years after his coming to the throne. The condi- 
tion of the country had involved long and serious wars; these delayed his pur- 
ose to build house for God; or perhaps the reference is to Saul and the 
hilistines ; if so, Dav.’s desire to build the temple followed closely upon the 
events of the last chapter. (2) Nathan,* first mentioned here. curtains, 
i. e., the tent, Ex. xxvi. 2. (38) said, at once, no doubt fully sympathizing 
with Dav.’s wish, but without the approval of Jehovah. Not every word of 
the prophet was inspired. 

Security and prosperity. —O my God, vouchsafe to me Thy grace, that I 
may learn to rejoice as though I rejoice not, and as though I possessed not, 
and use this world as not abusing it; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away (1 Cor. vii. 30, 31). In the midst of pleasures and enjoyments let me 


B..C. cir. 1004, 


which works over 
in foam and froth 
when thick and 
troubled, the joy 
of the sinner runs 
over in empty 
laughter and effer- 
vescent_ spirits 
when the heart is 
brimful of the 
wrath of God.”— 
Bp. Hopkins. 


David’s 
reply to 
Michal’s 
taunt 


vs. 20. This un- 
covering is already 
satisfactorily ex- 
plained. David 
took off his robes, 
and girt his under- 
garments with a 
linen ephod, for 
a description of 
which see Ex. 
xxxix.5. Now 
the great men of 
the East will not 
let even their feet 
be seen whilst 
the are sitting 
wit their legs 
under them. King 
David had  as- 
sumed the _ cos- 
tume of a working 
man, having only 
put the priest’s 
girdle over it, but 
without the sacer- 
dotal coats. It 
was this, and the 
act of dancing 
that offended 
Saul’s daughter, 
who had _s been 
brought up in all 
the regal pride 
which prevailed in 
the court of her 
father. 


David tells 
Nathan he 
will build a 
house for 
God 


a 1 Ki. i. 10, 22, 34; 
1 Chr. xxix. 29; 2 
Chr. ix. 29. 

“It is not the 
church we want, 
but the sacrifice ; 
not the gift, but the 
giving.” — Ruskin, 
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B.C. cir. 1004. |still feel, like the Psalmist, that the best of all is to draw near unto Thee ; and 
powers I never forget Thy fear. Break also the snares with which Satan endeavors 
to make a prey of my soul, but which, in my misery, I cannot see ; and for 

this I shall laud and praise Thee in eternity. — Gotthold. 


Nathan is 4—7. (4) eame, by dream, or vision. (5) thou, nota fit work for thee, a 
instructed cf |fighting man. The connection of thought in vss. 5-18 is as follows: ‘* Thou 
the Lord shalt not build a house for Me (5-7), but J, who have chosen thee to be the 


4 : ruler of my people, will build a house for thee (8-11), and thy son shall erect 
oy eee - xxii. 8:/5 house for ME” (12, 13).—Cam. B. (6) walked, i. e. been a sojourner. tent, 
ae referring more esp. to the curtains. tabernacle, to the boards, or frame- 
“It must grieve an}work. (7) tribes, as repres. by their rulers. Complaint had not come from 
pence Eicher God. ‘He dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” to feed, 7. e. to 
to any people, tojgovern, lead. house of cedar, a permanent and beautiful sanctuary. 
have their ownl- 4 man’s calling. — Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 
Bees meceed There is one direction in which all space is open to him. He has faculties 
painted with ser-|Silently inviting him thither to endless exertion. He inclines to do something 
million, while the|which is easy to him, and good when it is done, but which no other man can 
temple of the Lordido, He has no rival. For the more truly he consults his own powers, the 
of eyotydoosht By {more difference will his work exhibit from the work of any other. When he 
nament.” —Hervey.|is true and faithful, his ambition is exactly proportioned to his powers. The 
height of the pinnacle is determined by the breadth of the base. Every man 
has this call of the power to do somewhat unique, and no man has any other 


call. — Emerson. 


God’s 8—11. (8) sheepeote, fold made for protection of flock by night. (9) all 
message to thine enemies, prob. Saul and his associates are meant. At this time all 
David by were subdued (vs. 1). (10) appoint, better, ‘‘I have appointed... and 
Nathan have planted, and they dwell... and shall not be disturbed any more.” 


(11) telleth, or ‘‘ hath told thee,” 7. e. through the prophet Samuel. thee an 
cision ae alhouse, of thy family, reaching on to Messiah. 
Phos we ere Rest. — None but the fully occupied can appreciate the delight of suspended, 
the spirits of men,jor rather of varied, labor. It is toil that creates holidays ; there is no royal 
whereby they arejroad —yes, that is the royal road—to them. Life cannot be made up of 


seemed Was recreations ; they must be garden-spots in well farmed lands. — Mrs. Gilbert 


of Himself.” Ann Taylor. 
God’s 12—17. (12) thy seed,’ refer to Solomon. A direct prophecy regarding 
promise to the future of Dav.’s house, wh. finally culminates in Christ. (18) build a 


David’s son house,° 1 Ki. viii. 16-20. (14) ehasten,? for correction ; not as with Saul,¢ 
remove him from his place. David’s natural posterity was to be exempt 

4 neither from human depravity, nor from punishment, nor from the changes 

b1K. viii. 20; Ps-)and chances of mortal life. With them, as with men generally, there would 


ea be a tangled skein, of virtue and sin, of folly and wisdom, of terrible fall and 
cel Ch. xxii. 10;/penitent recovery. But there was to be no blotting out of David’s lineage. — 
=avual 6: Pulp. Com. (15) Gracious aid and favor, Is. lv. 3. before thee, 7. e. before 
d Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27;|thy face, no ref. to time. (16) established, sure; confirmed. before thee, 
He. i. 5. better LXX. ‘‘ before me.” (17) vision, vs. 4, 7. e. ‘‘the fixed gaze with wh. 


the prophet looked into the far off world.” 

Constant mercy.— All the year round, every hour of every day, God is 
richly blessing us; both when we sleep and when we wake, His mercy waits 
que of, the nek: upon us. The sun may leave off shining, but our God will never cease to 
@aily work et cheer His children with His love. Like a river, His loving-kindness is always 
may build yourself|flowing, with a fulness inexhaustible as His own nature, which is its source. 
a ropple w hich|Like the atmosphere which always surrounds the earth, and is always ready 
he ae ere aan to support the life of man, the benevolence of God surrounds all His creatures ; 
harm, and bring|in it, as in their element, they live, and move, and have their being. Yet as 
down on you the/the sun, on summer days, appears to gladden us with beams more warm and 
oP ee bright than at other times; and as rivers are, at certain seasons, swollen with 
Parker. the rain; and as the atmosphere itself, on occasions, is fraught with more 
fresh, more bracing, or more balmy influences than heretofore ; so it is with 
the mercy of God. It hath its golden hours, its days of overflow, when the 
Lord magnifieth His grace and lifteth high His love before the sons of men. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


e1 Sa. xv. 23, 28; 
xvi, 14; 1 Ki. xi. 13. 


David’s 
gratitude 18—23. (18) sat, etc., he went into the tabernacle, and sat on the ground 
to God before the curtains of the holy of holies, where the ark was. No doubt he sat 
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for meditation, and stood or knelt for prayer. 0 Lord God, whenever Gop 
is thus printed in small capitals, it represents the sacred name JEHOVAH. (19) 
manner of man, comp. 1 Chr. xvii. 17; word manner should be law. This 
continuance of David’s house into the distant future has now become a human 
law, that is, a divinely constituted ordinance, which must now take its place 
among the laws which govern human affairs. — Pulp. Com. David is sur- 

rised that God should give to him the honor of founding a dynasty.’ (20) 

nowest,° with kind and gracious knowledge. (21) word’s sake, etc., 
tz. e. bec. thou hast now said it. Comp. Eze. xxxvi. 22. (22) God, idol, false 
god ; one claiming to be God. (23) The involved construction of this vs. indi- 
cates that it is partly a quotation fr. De. iv. 7, 32-34.¢ 

The grateful monarch (vss. 18-20).— We shall notice—I. The posture he 
assumed : ‘‘sat before the Lord.” II. The fervent gratitude he expressed. 
It was called forth by —1. Looking at the past; 2. Thinking of the future. 
Ill. The touching appeal he presented : ‘‘Thou, Lord God, knowest Thy ser- 
vant.” Knowest—1. His sinfulness ; 2. His weakness; 3. His integrity ; 4. 
His desires ; 5. His obligations. 

The largeness of God’s gifts. — It is just like God to give great things. His 

ifts partake of his own nature. A woman who worked in the cotton factory 
in one of the large manfacturing towns in Lancashire, went for the first time 
tothe coast. When shecaught the earliest glimpse of the Irish Sea, the expanse 
lying out before her eyes, looking like the limitlessness of the ocean in its 
Tush and billows, she exclaimed as she drew one boundless breath of 
a and glory: ‘‘ At last, here comes something there is enough of.” — 

eloubet. 


24—29. (24) become their God, not merely didst promise to be their God, 
but their history proves the promise fulfilled. (25) for ever, permanently ; 


make it sure. In O. T. the words for ever often mean for along time. (26) 
magnified, for the graciousness and faithfulness of Thy doings. let.. 
established, R. V., ‘‘the house of thy servant Dav. shall be est.” (27) 


revealed,/ fig. of opening, or uncovering the ear; moving the hair aside in 
order to whisper. 
men’s prayers. (28, 29) That wh. God purposes concerning Dav., David desires 
and prays for. Fitting his wishes to God’s will. thou art that God, R. V., 
thou art God, 7. e. the one real, true God. let the house, etc., shall the house, 
ete. Dav. is confident that God will keep his promise. 

David's faith. — He took the miserable country of his fathers into his hands, 
not as a prize which he had won, but as a heavy and awful trust committed to 
him. This was the man after God’s own heart; the man who thoroughly 
believed in God as a living and righteous being ; who in all changes clung to 
that conviction ; who could act upon it, live upon it; who could give himself 
up to be used as he pleased ; who could walk on in darkness, secure of noth- 
ing but this, that truth must prevail at last, and that he was sent into the 
world to live and die that it might prevail. — F. D. Maurice. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1, 2. (1) after this, quite poss. that the wars described in this ch. took 
place before the events recorded in ch. vii. Metheg-ammah, comp. 1 Chr. 
xviii. 1; Gath and her towns. Perhaps we should read with the R. V., ‘‘ took 
the bridle of the mother city out of the hands of the Phil;” referring to Gath, 
the metropolis or mother city.’ A single verse is all that is given to most of the 
campaigns. This brevity shows very clearly that another spirit than that 
which molded ordinary histories guided the composition of this book. It 
would be beyond human nature to resist the temptation to describe great 
battles. —Hap. B. (2) casting . . ground, making them lie down. Comp. 
putting to death one in ten. The severity of sparing only one-third is supposed 
to have been due to the cruel treatment, by the Moabites, of David's family. 
Another suggestion is, that they had taken treacherous advantage of a tem- 
porary defeat in Dav.’s Syrian wars.’ gifts, tribute. 

Retribution (vs. 2).—I. In the past these Moabites were the bitter foes of 
Israel (Nu. xxii. 3). IT. Will not God avenge His own elect? III. This retri- 
bution was wrought out through the natural affection of David, who now 
avenged the death of his father and mother; said by the Rabbins to have been 


found . . thee, God’s promises are the foundations of et 


B. C. cir. 1004. 


aFor Da vid’s 
feelings see Ps. 
Cxxxviii. 

b“ David ex- 


resses bis aston- 
ishment that he, 
of such humble: 
birth, and one so 
little in his own 
eyes, should not. 
only be raised to 
the throne, but be. 
assured of the per-. 
petuity of the suc- 
cession in his de- 
scendants, as if he 
were a man of high. 
degree.”—Spk. 
Com, 


cPs. cxxxix. 1. 
d Comp. De. xxxiii. 


29; Ps. cxlvii. 205. 
Ne. i. 10 


David 
implores 
the Divine 
blessing 


e ae xvii. 7, 8; Ex.. 


7 Ru. civ. 4; 1 5: 
ix. 15. 


‘“ As parents take 
more pleasure in 
their children’s. 
stammering than 
in the eloquence of 
others, even so. 
the Lord takes 
pleasure in the 
prayers of His. 
children.” 


B. oc. cir. 1002. 


David smites 
Moab 


g “To take the 
ridle of a mother 
city out of the 
hands of its rulers, 
is to _dispossess. 
hem of its govern- 
ment, as a man 
who takes. the 
reins into his own. 
hands out of those 
of the driver of a 
chariot, or rider of" 
a horse, deprives. 
them of control 
over it.””— Words- 
worth. 


h Ps. Ix.; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 2. 
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David 
conquers 
Hadadezer 


18a. xiv. 47. 
b Ge. xv. 18. 


cHough, to cut/chariots and seven thousand horsemen,” cf. 1 Chr. xviii. 4. 


the hamstrings or 
back sinews of 
cattle, so as to 
disable them, fr. 
‘A.S. hoh, the heel. 


a 1K. xi. 23-25. 
€ 8. 146 
J1K.x. 16. 


‘Toi sends 
‘his son 
to David 


g Comp. Is. xxxvii. 
13; Jer. xlix. 23. 
h ‘‘ This is the first 
instance of a prac- 
tice uniformly 
followed by David 
of reserving after 
defraying expenses 
and stowing 
suitable rewards 
upon his soldiers, 
the remainder of 
the spoil taken in 
war to accumulate 
for the grand pro- 
ject of his life,— 
the erection of a 
national temple at 
Jerusalem,” — 
Jamieson. 
iSept.has Idumea. 


j2 Ki. xiv. 7. 


David’s 
officers 


k ‘‘A kind of chan- 
cellor, correspond- 
ing in some degree 
to the magister 
memorix in the 


treacherously slain by the Moabites. IV. Men, by their sin, often entail 
disaster upon succeeding generations. } , 

True greatness.— ‘‘ To be truly great is to see what God is doing and to doit 
with Him. The current of human history flows in a river bed that God has 
marked out for it. He that runs counter to the current makes only an eddy, 
and his life comes to naught. William of Orange is a great man, because he 
sees that God means religious liberty for Europe, and he means it, too, and 
works for it; while the Iron Duke of Alva achieves nothing by his fruitless 
resistance to the divine decree.” — Farrar. 


3—8. (3) Hadadezer, Hadad (the sun-god of the Syrians) is our help. The 
name is incorrectly spelt Hadarezer, 1 Chr. xviii. 3. Zobah,¢ a chief among 
the petty kingdoms of Syria; between Damascus and Euphrates. recover,’ 
etc., to renew his attack, or R. V., “to recover hisdominion at the river.” 
The word Euphrates is notin the Heb. (4) chariots, notin the orig. The text 
as it stands is correctly trans. in the R. V., ‘‘a thousand and seven hundred 
horsemen ” — but it seems best to follow the LXX. in reading ‘‘ one thousand 
houghed,: Jos. 
xi. 6, 9. (5) of Damasecus,? important city, imperiled by Dav.’s_ success 
against Hadadezer. (6) garrisons,’ to preserve his conquest, and collect 
tribute. (7) of gold,’ plated with gold. (8) Betah and Berothai, comp. 
Tibhath and Chun of 1 Chr. xviii. 8: not identified. 

Preservation by God (vs. 6).— Samuel Proctor, a class-leader in the Methodist 
Society, was formerly a grenadier in the First Regiment of Foot Guards, and 
took part in the struggle on the plains of Waterloo. He always carried a 
small Bible in one pocket and a hymn-book in the other. On the evening of 
June 26, his regiment was ordered to dislodge the French from a wood, of 
which they had taken possession, and from which they annoyed the allied 
army. While thus engaged, he was thrown a distance of four or five yards, 
by a force on his thigh, for which he could not account at the time; but when 
he came to examine his Bible, he saw, with lively gratitude to the Preserver 
of his life, what it was that had thus driven him. A musket ball had struck 
him where his Bible rested, and penetrated nearly half through the volume. 
All who saw the ball said that it would undoubtedly have killed him, had it 
not been for the Bible which served as ashield. The Bible is kept as a sacred 
deport and laid up in his house; like the sword of Goliath in the tabernacle. 
— Whitecross. 


9—13. (9) Hamath,? principal city of Upper Syria, in the valley of the 
Orontes, ‘‘upon the northernmost boundary of Palestine.” David’s victories 
relieved this king of a dangerous neighbor. Its interest in the present day 
lies in its having been the capital of the Hittites —— a race whose very existence 
was doubted a few years ago, in spite of the testimony of Holy Scripture; but 
whose marvelous empire has been lately proved to be historical by Egyptian 
records on the one side, and cuneiform on the other.— Pulp. Com. (10) 
Joram, called Hadoram, 1 Chr. xviii. 10. (11) which also,’ in addition to the 
treasures mentioned as seized in vss. 6, 7, 8. (12) Syria, should be Edom, as 
1 Chr. xviii. 11. (18) gat a name, poss. meaning he erected a monument. 
The Syrians, in this vs. should be Edomites.‘ valley of salt,’ south of Dead 
Sea, called Hl Ghor, separated the territories of Edom and Judah. Ps. lx. 


is referred to this occasion by its title. 

Giving to God. -- The taxes of Heaven are never per capita, but always pro 
rata. Not the formal observance of each and all alike, but every heart’s best 
love, every hand’s readiest service. Not the number of acres you till, but the 
quality of your tilling determines the profit of the harvest in spiritual as well 
as material farming. This standard exacts no promises, but it accepts no 
apologies; for there is no occasion for an apology when you have done all you 
can. —J. L. Jones. 


14—18. (14) preserved, with further idea of prospered. (15) judgment 
may be regarded as decisions in civil cases ; Justice, as apportionment of 
guilt and punishment in criminal cases. (16) reeorder,* remembrancer ; his- 
toriographer ; daily annalist. (17) Zadok, was of the house of Eleazer ; he 
joined Dav. at Hebron after the death of Saul. Zadok officiated in the Taber- 
nacle at Gibeon, Abiathar before the Ark in Jerus. Ahimelech, eéc., should 


prob. be Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech ; we know that Abiathar was priest 
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thro’ David’s reign,* seribe, secretary of state; comp. Ju. v. 14. 
Cherethites, etc., the king’s body-guard. Names of two Phil. tribes; hence 
Dav.’s y-guard was composed of foreign mercenaries. ehief rulers, 
a. principal officers of the court, the king’s confidential advisers, 
cabinet. 

David's preserver (vs. 14).—I. David's goings were often in the midst of 
great perils. II. David’s goings were governed by respect to the will of God. 
Ill. David’s goings were under the constant care of God. Learn—1. Obedi- 
ence the way to honor and safety ; 2. God the best preserver of our life from 
destruction. 

Piety of George II1.—It has been stated. by those who had opportunities of 
acquiring correct information, that of the few books which the king read, the 
Bible was constantly on the table in his closet, and the commentary which he 
selected for his private reading was Matthew Henry’s Exposition. A pious 
female servant, whose office it was to arrange the library room, has been 
often heard to say, ‘‘I love to follow my master in his reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and to observe the passages he turns down. I wish everybody made the 
Bible as much their daily study as my good master does.” 


(18) 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1—4, (1) Leisure from war permitted Dav.’s attention to internal organi- 
zation, and fulfilment of promises made to his friend} fifteen or twenty years 
before. (2) Ziba, statue ; see 2 Sa. xvi. 1-4; xix. 17, 24-30. (3) kindness of, 
God, any great or lasting thing was called by the Hebrews, a thing of God ; 
e. g. a tree of God ; a mountain of God; a covenant of God. lame, ch. iv. 4. 
(4) Machir, etc.,° the Ammiel, or Eliam, here seems to have been father or 
brother of Bathsheba.? Lo-debar, east of Jordan; not identified, but near 
Mahanaim.° 

Life’s changes and lessons (vs. 3).— We have here an illustration of —I. The 
mutability of worldly greatness: Saul’s house nearly destroyed. II. The 
efficiency of the favor and blessing of God in the way of well-doing : David 
exalted. III. A truly magnanimous spirit exhibited by David towards the 
house of Saul, his bitterest enemy. IV. Genuine and disinterested friend- 
ship. V. The remarkable interposition of Providence in behalf of the father- 
less and afflicted. VI. The advantage attending a pious ancestry. — T. 
S. Clarke. 

Boys with no chance. — The difficulty with this prince was not in his out- 
ward misfortunes, but in the weakness of his spirit. History is full of exam- 
ples of men who have overcome greater obstacles than any that stood in the 
path of Mephibosheth. In the Cologne Museum there is a picture of Galileo 
in prison where one ray of light was shining into his cell; and on the floor 
where that ray fell he is working out his astronomical problem proving that 
the world moved around the sun. Kitto, who made a new departure in Bible 
study, was the son of a poor drunkard. He fell from a scaffold in his boy- 
hood, and became totally deaf. He was so “‘ pinched with hunger, shivering 
in rags, crawling about with exposed and bleeding feet,” that he was sent to 
the parish workhouse, where his first book was written. Milton, the poet, 
was blind ; Beethoven, the musician, was deaf. Yet, 


‘* To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given ; 
And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven.” 


B.c. cir 1002. 


court of the 
Roman emperors, 
andthe Vaka 
Nuviseh, in the 
court of the an- 
cient and modern 
kings of Persia. 
The Cheta (or Hit- 
tites) in the time 
of Rameses II. had. 
also a recorder.’’-— 
Spk. Com. 


Fst. vi. 1, 2; Is. 
xxxvi. 22; 2 Chr. 
XXXiv. 


a1 Ki. ii. 26, 27. 


David’s 
kindness to 
Mephibosheth 


b1Sa. xx. 41, 42. 
xxiii. 18. 


c2Sa. xvii. 27-29.. 
d 1 Chr. iti. 5. 


e one Lodebir,, 
Jos. xiii. 26. 


‘* And what think- 
est thou,’ said 
Socrates to Aristo-. 
demus, “of this. 
continual love of 
life, this dread of 
dissolution, which 
takes possessionof 
us the moment we 
are conscious of 
existence?” ‘‘T 
think of it,’’ was. 
the reply, ‘‘ asthe 
means employed 
by the same great 
and wise Artist, 
deliberately deter- 
mined to preserve: 


what e has 


made.” 


One of the most useful men in England was Sir Henry Fawcett, who, when a|Youth and the lark 


oung man, was made blind by his father’s accidentally shooting him behind a 
iidve: He was so anxious to comfort his father that he made great efforts to 
accomplish more than he would have done with sight. 


rofessor, member of parliament, and postmaster-general of England. So it/theirs 
The school of adver-|°V°™28- 


as ever been ; the adverse winds have filled the sails. 
sity has more noble graduates than any university in the world. — Peloubet’s 
Notes. 


He became a college|nightingale 


have their song 
for the morning, 
while age and the 
have 


for the 
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B.c. cir, 1000. 5—8. (6) Mephibosheth,* ch. iv. 4. did reverence, made obeisance. 
Mephibosheth Poss. he was in fear of his life. (7) all the land, the private estate at Gibeah 
pile nomare wh. passed to Dav. with the kingdom. eat, etc., as a recognized royal prince. 
¥> David 8¢ |So Dav. preserved both his wealth and his title. (8) dead dog, through- 

out Scrip. the dog is the symbol of worthlessness, the object of contempt and 
a1 Chr. viii. 34. |dislike.? 

: David and Mephibosheth (on the whole chapter). — This fragment of history 
D1Sa. xxiv. 14. |may be looked upon—1. As supplying a fine illustration of human friend- 
“‘Charity com-|ship; 2. Asa faint image of Divine love to the world. Let us consider the 
mands us, wherejlatter. I. The disinterestedness of David's kindness is illustrative of the 
Mea ot atc|Divine. This kindness was—1. Unmerited; 2. Unsought. The world did 
but friendship, that/not seek the gift of Christ, because —(1) It did not feel the need of a Saviour ; 
always goes a.step|(2) Had it felt this, it could never have supposed that such a gift was possible. 
vane a eeeouliar|Lt: The occasion on which this kindness was displayed is illustrative of the 
right and Lite to| Divine. This kindness was shown—1. Because of some one else: ‘‘ for Jona- 
the good opinion|than’s sake ;” 2. On account of some one else who was very near to the heart 
oe friend.”--lof the king. III. The results which it realized illustrative of the Divine. 1. 
‘ It found out Mephibosheth ; 2. It restored him to his patrimonial inheritance ; 
8. It éxalted him to distinguished honors; 4. It secured him the command of 

suitable attendants. — Thomas. 


Mephibosheth 9—13. (9) servant, Josephus says freedman.— son, 7. e. grandson ; words 


dwells in of relationship not used strictly in Heb. (10) till the land, so act as steward 
the king’s of the estate. He gave to Mephib. all that was left after paying expenses of 
palace working the estate. (11) he shall eat, it is better to follow the LXX. in 
iFrbastitihia: Bou reading ‘‘at David’s table” for ‘‘at my table,” and to take the clause along 
Sani posterity| With the next two verses as the narrator’s conclusion of the story, thus: ‘So 
was preserved: 1|Mephibosheth did eat at David’s table, as one of the king’s sons.”— Cam. B. 


Chr vill. 34-40; 1x.1(12) young son, word means a little child. Micha, or Micah, 1 Chr. viii. 
i 34 ff. He had a numerous posterity. (13) lame, etc., see how this affected 
d 2 Sa. xvi. 14;/his future conduct.¢ 
xix. 24-30. Mephibosheth a type of the Lord’s people (vs. 18).—I. The Lord’s people are 
dear for another’s sake: for Christ’s sake, God raises us from poverty and 
banishment to courtly companionship, noble rank, and royal provision. 
II. Their deformity shall not rob them of their privileges. Lameness is no 
bar to sonship. Our right does not limp, though our might may. III. Yet 
grievous disability may mar the persons of the best-loved saints. Here is one 
feasted by David, and yet so lame in both his feet that he could not go up 
with the king when he fled from the city, and was therefore maligned and 
injured by his servant, Ziba. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


‘David’ 

meee capers i—5. (1) the king, named Nahash.« Prob. a name assumed by many 
to Hanun kings, like Henry in Eng. or Louis in France. (2) comfort him, by a 
Vite ee friendly message of condolence and sympathy. (8) princes, etc., prob. young 


71 Ki. xii 10, 11 advisers, such as misguided Rehoboam./ Day.’s treatment of neighboring 
14; 1 Chr. xix. 1-4;countries made their fears excusable, but not their insults. (4) shaved,/ etc., 
g‘*To shave off/no grosser insult could be devised; the beard was the mark of a freeman, 
‘one side of the\shaving it was an act of enslavement. The cutting of the robe was also a vile 
peert ipnominiousi@ront to the dignity of an eastern prince. Hanun intended this to be a 
than te remove it|challenge to war. (5) Jericho, chosen as the first town after crossing the 
altogether, al-Jordan. Dav. had pity on their sad plight. 

eh ou gh eae David's gratitude (vs. 2). —1. It is a characteristic of noble minds that they 
and taodern Bast.\are not unwilling to acknowledge past favors. II. If the good done by a man 
ern nations was an|is not repaid to him, the fruit may be reaped by his children. Those who sow 
ofterce spel ee goods deeds may die, but their posterity will reap the harvest. 

horror. It is very| Shaving (vs, 4).— Arabs and Turks are said by eminent travelers to value 
difficult for us to|their beards almost more than life. ‘‘ One of the buffoons of the bashaw took 
eae ere it into his head one day, for a frolic, to shave his beard, which is no trifle 
boards which. js\2mong the Turks; for some of them, I really helieve, would sooner have their 
entertained among|head cut off than their beard. In this state he went home to his women, who 
oP ara ae actually thrust him out of the door; and such was the disgrace of cutting off 
bearded nations. |His beard, that even his fellow buffoons would not eat with him until it was 
a eyo grown again.”— Belzoni. 


a 


‘nap. xi, 1—5. iI, SAMUEL. 

6—10. (6) stank,* R. V., “were become odious.” hired, bec. they felt 
unable to cope with David by themselves. Beth-rehob, capital of Syrian 
kingdom, prob. Ruhaibeh, 25 miles N. E. of Damascus, or the Rehoboth of 
Gen. xxxvi. 37. Zoba, ch. viii. 3. Maachah, R. V., ‘‘ the king of Maacah,’’ 
a small kingdom near Geshur. De. iii. 14. Ish-tob, R. V., ‘‘the men of 
Tob.” Ju. xi. 3,5. (7) all... men, indic. the serious preparations judged 
necessary. All the Israelites were now practiced in war; they were tried 
warriors. This expression does not apply to Dav.’s ‘‘mighty men,” xv. 18. 
(8) gate, of Rabbah,’ chief city of Ammon. (9) before and behind, so dis- 
posed that whichever he attacked, the other would fall upon his rear. 
(10) This required a twofold attack by him. that he might, R. V., ‘‘and 
he put.” 

Military harangues before battle. —Immediately before the signal was 
given, and sometimes in the heat of battle, the general of a Grecian army 
made an oration to his troops, in which he briefly stated the motives that 
ought to animate their bosoms, and exhorted them to use their utmost force 
and vigor against the enemy. The success which sometimes attended these 
harangues was wonderful; the soldiers, animated with fresh life and courage, 
returned to the charge, retrieved in an instant their affairs, which were in a 
declining and almost desperate condition, and repulsed those very enemies 
by whom they had been often defeated.— Paxton. 


11—14, (11, 12) play the men, the part of valiant men. cities,? which 
were imperiled. (13) fled, Joab’s onslaught was well-nigh irresistible; and 
the mercenaries would not expect this double attack. (14) into the eity, 
within shelter of their fortific. Prob. not the time of year for commencing 
a siege, nor was Joab prepared to undertake it. 

Joab’s exhortation (vs. 12),— As we review Joab’s life, we feel he was a bad 
man with a few good qualities, rather than a good man with many failings. 
Despite his character let us give heed to his counsels. There are three com- 
mendable things in the words he spake. I. Unflinching bravery: ‘be o 
good courage,” etc. We need courage to—1. Be faithful; 2. Do valiantly; 
8. Suffer patiently. This courage or manliness is opposed to childish weak- 
ness, effeminacy, brutishness, lethargy, and obstinacy. It includes skill, 
prudence, stability, activity, hopefulness. II. Strong patriotism: ‘‘ for our; 
people,” ete. The most potent argument he could use. III. Determined 
submission: ‘‘the Lord do.” Belief in the sovereignty of God is not incon- 
sistent with the greatest courage and the most resolute activity. The Christian 
labors because of God’s decrees. — R. A. Griffin. 


15—19. (15) gathered, etc., wh. they could do when Joab had left the dis- 
trict. (16) Hadarezer, ch. viii. 3. Some suppose this is the second account 
of the war mentioned in ch. viii. 3-138. the river, Euphrates. Helam, poss. 
Kelam, a border town of Eastern Manasseh, or Almatha, on the W. of 
Euphrates, or the word may be translated, their host. (17) This danger was 
serious enough to demand the presence and personal magnetism of Dav. (19) 
servants, subjects, tributaries. 

Genuine heroisn.. — The characteristic of a genuine heroism is its persis- 
tency. All men have wandering impulses, fits and starts of generosity. But 
when you have resolved to be great, abide by yourself, and do not weakly try 
to reconcile yourself with the world. If you would serve your brother, 
because it is fit for you to serve him, do not take back your words when you 
find that prudent people do not commend you. Be true to your own act. — 
Emerson. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


i—5. (1) after . . expired, R. V., ‘‘at the return of the year.” when 
kings go forth, only at certain times would the state of the country permit 
the march of armies ; and campaigns were not usually prolonged. destroyed, 
ravaged the Ammonite territory. Rabbah, 1.e. “the great city.” tarried, 
‘‘exposing himself to the temptation of idleness,” ch. x. 8. (2) evening- 
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B. C. cir. 1000. 


David sends 
Joab to meet 
Ammon 


a Ge xxxiv. 30; 
Ex. v. 21. 

b De. iii. 11; Jos. 
xiii."25. 

“Now Ammdu, 22 
miles fr. the Jor- 
dan. There are 
now extensive 
ruins in an ele- 
vated valley on 
the banks of the 
stream Moiet. 
Amméu after a 
short course flow- 
ing into the Jab- 
bok, or Zurka. wh. 
divided the Heb, 
territory fr. that of 
the Ammonites.” 
— Ayre. 


Joab’s 
exhortation 
to the army 


c ‘* Relief of Me- 
deba, au Israelite 
town, was one of 


the immediate 
objects in view.”— 
Spk. Com. 


Strike — for your 
altars and your 


fires; 

Strike —for the 
green graves of 
your sires; 

God, and your 
native land. 
— Halleck. 


David 
defeats 
the Syrians 


“What better 
breastplate than 
a heart un- 
tainted ! 

Thrice is he armed 
that hath his 
quarrel just: 

And he but naked, 
though lock’d 
up in steel, 

Whose conscience 
with injustice is 
corrupted.” 

— Shakespeare. 


B. C. cir. 997. 
David’s 
adultery 
with 
Bathsheba 


ad‘'The Heb. like 
other Orientals, 
rose at daybreak, 


tide, the time after his midday sleep. Evening began at 3 o’clock in theland always took 
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B. C. cir. 997. lafternoon. washing,‘ or bathing in the fountain in her courtyard. (38) sent, 


@ nap during the 
heat of the day, 
and afterwards 
they lounged in 
the cool of the 
evening on their 
flat-roofed ter- 
races.’’-Jamieson. 


a ‘Fr. the roof of 
his palace the king 
looked down on 
the cisterns which 
were constructed 
on the topof the 
lower houses of 
Jerusalem, and 
then conceived for 
Bathsheba the un- 
controllable pas- 
sion to which she 
offered no resist- 
ance.”’ — Stanley. 


David sends 
for Uriah 


b Ge. xliii. 34. 
“David cast about 
how to color and 
cover his sin with 
fair pretenses, as 
Alcibiades embroi- 
dered a curtain 
with lions and 
eagles, to cover 
his picture of owls 
and asses, but all 
would not do, God 
60 disposing that 
David’s sin should 
come to light.’? — 
Trapp. 


Uriah the 
guest of 

David 

c God did not per- 
mit Dayv.’s base 
schemes to suc- 
ceed, that he 


might realize all 
the wickedness of 
sin which he 
could not cloak. 


Sin nowhere ap- 
pears greater or 
more terrible than 
in the Bible; 
how blessed to 
find there, that 


yet 


even if we have 
broken the whole 
law, and_ every 
recept of it, there 
s still, to the true 
penitent, an offer 
of pardoning and 
complete, mercy, 
so full and im- 
mediate that his 
sins are blotted 
out and forgot 
ten. 


David 
informed 
of Uriah’s 
death 


etc., no doubt Dav. hoped she was an unmarried woman, such as he had a 
right to claim at his will. Eliam, ch. xxiii. 84. (4) took her, in his passion 
disregarded the fact that she was a wife. From that day his own house was 
the scene of horrible crimes, feuds, scandals, and miseries of every kind ; and 
the long interval after his repentance, between the birth of Solomon and 
David’s death, is passed over in gloomy silence. No act of the penitent king 
after his restoration to the throne is deemed worthy of record. — Pulp. Com. 
(5) Men often are willing to sin, but are sorely troubled at the consequences, 
when the sin is discovered. 

Persian baths (vs. 2). — Describing a bath in the woman’s court, an eminent 
traveler writes: The royal master of this Hortus Adonidis frequently takes 
his noonday repose in one of the upper chambers which encircle the saloons 
of the bath; and, if he be inclined, he has only to turn his eyes to the scene 
below, to see the loveliest objects of his tenderness, sporting like Naiads amidst 
the crystal streams, and glowing with all the bloom and brilliancy which 
belongs to Asiatic youth. In such a bath court it is probable that Bathsheba 
was seen by the enamored king of Israel. — Sir R. K. Porter. 


6—9. (6) Uriah, one of the ‘‘thirty,” 2 Sa. xxiii. 39. (7) To hide his sin 
Dav. tried to deceive Uriah, so met him with every conciliation. (8) go 
down, etc., Dav. wanted him to rest at home, and ‘‘ partake of the indul- 
gences of family life.” mess,® present fr. the royal table to enjoy himself with 
at home. (9) at the door, in the guard’s quarter at the gate of the palace. 

Meats from the king’s tuble (vs. 8).— Any present immediately communi- 
cated from a royal personage was considered particularly valuable. ‘Arrange- 
ments were now made for our introduction to the monarch immediately on 
his return, which he had fixed, as the viziers declared, for the thirteenth day 
of this month. Meanwhile he sent to the embassador a very flattering khush- 
dmedy, or welcome, with some of the royal shikar, or game, three antelopes, 
and fifty kdbks, or partridges, killed by his own hand ; a circumstance which 
considerably enhanced the value of this present, and entitled the bearer to a 
recompense, not less than the wages of a half a year.” — Sir W. Ouseley. 


10—13. (10) from . . journey, when every one is glad to get rest at home. 
Perhaps Uriah had a suspicion of his wife’s unfaithfulness. (11) The ark, 
one is rather surprised to hear of the ark accompanying the army to the war 
with Ammon (1 Sam. iv. 8, sqq.). Perhaps there was a double purpose in tak- 
ing the ark; one, to excite to the utmost the enthusiasm of the people for its 
defence and against the Ammonites ; the other, to have the means at hand of 
enquiring of the Lord, which David had found so serviceable. — Spk. Com. 
tents, #. V., ‘‘ booth,” extemporized huts. ‘The austere, soldier-like con- 
duct of the sturdy Canaanite” thwarted David’s deceptive scheme. So David 
sunk deeper into sin, and tried to excite Uriah’s passion by making him 
drunk. (12) to day, over another night. (18) drunk, evidently with fer- 
mented wine: yet even then Uriah kept his oath.¢ 

Uriah the patriot (vs. 11).—I. There are times in national history when 
private individuals must deny themselves the pleasures of domestic life for 
the public good. II, The patriotic sentiments of the self-denying man unin- 
tentionally convey the sharpest reproof to the self-indulgent. III. Men 
sometimes speak the plain truth in ignorance of facts; who would not dare so 
to speak if they knew more. 

Watching against temptation. —‘‘Stand in awe and sin not,” ‘‘ Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation,” are warnings which no good man 
should disregard. Is this to be a coward? Anything else were the height of 
rashness. Who sleeps by a magazine of gunpowder, needs to take care even 
of sparks ; who walks on slippery ice, let him not go star-gazing, but look to 
his feet and take care of falling. Whatever provokes sin, though beautiful as 
Bathsheba, what is in its nature calculated, and by the cunning fiend 
intended, to draw us into transgression, is a danger against which we cannot 
be too much upon our guard. Though in themselves innocent, pleasures are 
sought at too great hazard that grow on dizzy crag, or among the grass where 
adders creep, or in the lofty crevice of some tottering wall, or on the brink of 
a swollen flood.” — Guthrie. 


_ 14-17. (14 a letter, a despatch. The only fair side of the picture is that 
it shows the high state of morality among the people. The crimes of kings 


| 
4 
| 


et 
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Chap. xi. 18—27. Il, SAMUEL, 


and great men, are usually lightly pardoned, and especially that of adultery. 
Even in England and other Christian countries this is the case ; but David has 
to resort to extreme measures rather than face the indignation of his subjects. 
Unfortunately, the sheding of blood was not looked upon with equal horror. 
Pulp. Com. (15) retire ye, etc., leave him exposed. If Joab had been a 
noble man, he would have refused cbedience. (16) observed, R. V., ‘‘ kept 
watch upon,” 7. e. besieged. Ju. i. 24. (17) This was a sham attempt at 
carrying the city by assault. 

A parallel case.—The following history is, insome points, an accurate coun- 
terpart to that of David. ‘‘ Nour Jehan signifies the light of the world; she 
was also called Nour Mahl, or the light of the seraglio: she was wife to one 
Sher Afkan Khan, of a Turcoman family, who came from Persia to Hindostan 
in very indifferent circumstances. As she was exquisitely beautiful, of great 
wit, and an elegant poetess, Jehanguire, the sultan, was resolved to take her 
to himself. He sent her husband, who was esteemed the bravest man in his 
service, with some troops to command in Bengal, and afterwards sent another 
with a greater force to cut him off. When he was killed, Nour Jehan was 
soon prevailed upon to become an empress. — Fraser. 


18—21. (18) sent, etc., regular information was supplied to the king. (19) 
matters, a general sketch of its progress. (20) so nigh, Joab knew Dav. well, 
anil felt sure of what he would say. In the military science of the day it was 
considered wholly wrong to expose troops under the wall of a besieged city 
without shelter. The shelter was some form of continuous shield held over 
them. (21) Abimelech, Ju. ix. 35.2 Jerubbesheth, Jerubbaal or Gideon. 

The progress of sin.— Admit sin within the precincts of the imagination, 
and there is the utmost danger of its ultimately mastering the soul. The out- 
posts of the spiritual garrison should be so placed as to protect even the 
thoughts, and the moment the enemy is discovered there the alarm should be 
given and the fight begun. It is a serious moment when the young man 
admits a polluted thought to his heart, and pursues it even in reverie. The 
door is opened to a dangerous brood.— Blaikie. 


22—27. (23) came out, making a sally; then retreating, so as to draw 
the Israelites after them under the walls, from wh. stones and arrows were cast 
on them, (24) The messenger did not wait for what Joab expected the king 
would say. (25) This message is full of sanctimonious hypocrisy. eneourage 
thou, 7. e. assure him of my continued confidence. (26) mourned, prob. 
only the customary seven days.’ (27) displeased, play on word used in 
vs, 25. 

God displeased with David (vs. 27).—I. Let those consider these words who 
tauntingly refer to David as a man after God’s own heart. II. Let good men| 
remember that Divine grace is not a royal license to sin. III. Let all remem-; 
ber that sin is followed by Divine displeasure ; and if not by repentance, cer- 
tainly by punishment. 

Sin and repentance.— Unbelievers sneer and ask, ‘‘Is this your man accord- 
ing to God’s heart?” The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. 
What are faults? what are the outward details of a life, if the inner secret of 
it — the remorse, temptations, true, often-baffled, never-ending struggle of it — 
be forgotten ? ‘‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Of all acts, 
is not, for a man, repentance the most divine? The deadliest sin, I say, were 
that same supercilious consciousness of no sin. That is death. The heart so 
conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact —is dead. It is pure, 
as dead, dry sand is pure. David's life and history, as written for us in those 
Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral 
progress and warfare here below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the 
faithful struggle of an earnest human soul toward what is good and best. 
Struggle often baffled sore, baffled down into entire wreck, yet a struggle 
never ended ; ever with tears, repentance, true, unconquerable purpose begun 
anew. Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking in truth always that — 
“a succession of falls?” Man can dono other. In this wild element of a life 
he has to struggle upward: now fallen, now abased ; and ever with tears, 
repentance, and bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again, still 
onward. That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one, that is the ques- 
tion of questions.— Carlyle. 
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B. C. 99%. 


“With every exer- 
tion, the best of 
men can do but a 
moderate amount 
of good, but it 
seems in the pow- 
er of the most con- 
temptible individ- 
nal to do incalcu- 
lable mischief.” — 
Irving. 


a‘*The Bk. of Ju. 
wasevidently 
known at this 
time. Joab quoted 
God's Word, but 
was not careful to 
keep it.” — Words- 
worth. 


David takes 
Bethsheba 
to wife 


b “If we feel how 
bad Dav.’s conduct 
was, we should not 
miss observing 
how readily Bath- 
sheba yielded to 
him, and became a 
full partner in his 
crime. She was a 
woman of superior 
talents and ad- 
dress in obtaining 
the object of her 
ambition.”’— Tay- 
lor’s Calmet, 
Nothing in the 
visible creation of 
God has sunk so 
low as a lost sin- 
ner; and yet noth- 
ing may through 
infinite mercy, be 
raised so high. 


An unknown 
writer thus quaint- 
ly puts the teach- 
ings of Watt's old 
couplet: ‘God 
ealls men when 
they are busy; 
Satan when he 
finds them idle. If 
Satan catch any 
one idle, he is sure 
to find him work.” 


Nathan 
reproves 
David 


a 2 Sa xil. 14. 


iI, SAMUEL, 


Chap. xii. 1—10. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—6. (1) Nathan, ch. vii. 2. This occurred at least one year after. and 
said, prob. asking the judgment of the king on the point presented.’ (2, 3) 
little ewe lamb, pastoral people have pet lambs, brought up with the 
children, and addressed in terms of endearment. his own meat, Rk. V., 
‘‘his own morsel.” (4) spared to, was unwilling to give of his own.’ (6) » 


b Comp. 28a. xiv.|Dav. not seeing at first the application of the parable, let out his righteous 


2-11; 1 Ki. xx. 35- 
41. 


feeling. Not connecting it with himself, he soon made a judgment. 


Vey 
‘is worthy to die,” but all the judge can do is to inflict the legal sentence, 


¢“ This apologue|Hx. xxii. 1; a fourfold restitution. (6) no pity, this the essence of his sin. 


fastens on the es- 
sential guilt of 
David’s sin—not 
its sensuality, or 
its impurity, 80 
much as its mean- 
ness and _ selfish. 
ness.’’—Stanley. 


** Sin alone is that 
Which doth dis- 
franchise him, 


A personal application. — While Mr. Whitefield was one day preaching at 
Plymouth, in America, Mr. Tanner, who was at work asa shipbaliden at a dis- 
tance, heard his voice, and resolved, with five or six of his companions, to 
go and drive him from the place where he stood; and for this purpose they 

lled their pockets with stones. When, however, Mr. T. drew near, and 


‘heard Mr. Whitefield earnestly inviting sinners to Christ, he was filled with 


astonishment; his resolution failed him, and he went home with his mind 
deeply impressed. On the following evening he again attended and heard 
Mr. Whitefield, on the sin of those who crucified the Redeemer. After he 


and make un-|had expatiated on their guilt, he appeared to look intently on Mr. Tanner, as 


like 
To the chief 
good ; for that 
its light in him 
Is darken’d.” — 
Dante. 


thou art 
the man 


d1Sa. xv. 22-28. 


e‘* Whatsoever a 
man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” 


“ Henceforward 
for about 20 years 
Dav. had no respite 
fr. domestic afflic- 
tion.” — Words- 
worth, 


The longer I live, 
the more deeply 
am TI_ convinced 
that that which 
makes the differ- 
ence between one 
man and another, 
between the weak 
and powerful, the 
great and insignifi- 
cant, is energy, 
invincible deter- 
mination, @ pur- 
pose once formed, 
and then death or 
victory. — Powell 
Buxton. 


The golden light of 
conscience should 


shine in every 
chamber of the 
soul. 


he exclaimed with energy, ‘‘ Thou art the man!” These words powerfully 
affected Mr. T. ; he felt his iniquities to be awfully great, and in the agony of 
his soul, he cried, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” The preacher then 
proceeded to proclaim the free and abundant grace of Jesus, which he com- 
manded to be preached among the very people who had murdered Him; on 
hearing which Mr. T. was encouraged to hope for mercy, and he surrendered 
himself to Christ. This sermon was made eminently useful to many other 
persons. 


7—10. (7) thou art the man, note the fearlessness of the prophet before 
the king.¢ I anointed thee, Dav.’s sin degraded his kingly office and 
Jehovah himself who anointed him. Such ingratitude and folly rendered 
Dav.’s sin all the baser. (8) master’s wives, ‘‘no wife of a king of the Heb. 
nation could ever be married to any one but his successor; see 1 Ki. ii. 22.” 
(9) Without any equivocation Dav.’s sins are brought home to him as against 
God himself and they were no less than murder and adultery. (10) from 
thy house, or family. This sentence was fulfilled in Amnon’s murder 
(ch. xiii. 28), who had been encouraged in his crime by his father’s example. 
Upon this followed Absalom’s rebellion and death (ch. xviii. 14); and finally, 
when in his last hours David made Solomon his successor, he knew that he 
was virtually passing sentence on Adonijah, the eldest of his surviving sons. 
— Pulp. Com. Hissin had been a family sin; his punishment should come 
also in the family. despised me, by not acting according-.to Divine laws. 

Thou art the man (vs. 7). — Consider —I. The fidelity of the prophet: zeal, 
prudent, and circumspect, courageous and intrepid. II. The directness of 
the accusation. 1. Conscience is to be aroused from its long repose ; 2. Prom- 
ises are to be individually applied, and warnings personal; 3. We preach, in 
the midst of members, to individuals; 4. Self-love, and besetting sins, seclude 
men from the truth, till it comes with Divine power. III. The submission of 
the penitent. 1. His confession is open ; 2. It is contrite; 3. It has regard to 
God; 4. It terminates in practical, sincere resolutions. Conclusion: We 
are all sinners, like David. We are all reproved, as he was, by Word of God ; 
ministers of God ; conscience. Are we penitent, like him? 

A bold preacher (vs. 7). —M. Bourdaloue was called ‘‘ the king of preachers, 
and the preacher to kings ;” and Louis himself said that he would rather hear 
the repetitions of Bourdaloue than the novelties of another. With a collected 
air, Bourdaloue had little action ; he generally kept his eyes half closed, and 
penetrated the hearts of the people by the sound of a voice uniform and sol- 
emn, On one occasion, he turned the peculiarity of his external aspect to a 
very memorable advantage. After depicting, in soul-awakening terms a 
sinner of the first magnitude, he suddenly opened his eyes, and casting them 
full on the king, who sat opposite to him, he added, in a voice of thunder, 
‘‘Thou art the man.” The effect was confounding. When he had finished 
his discourse, he went and threw himself at the feet of his sovereign, and 
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said, ‘‘Sire, behold at your feet one who is the most devoted of your serv+ 
ants; but punish him not, that in the pulpit he can own no master but the 
King of kings.” 


11—14. (11) Part of this threatening was fulfilled in Absalom, ch. xvi. 22. 
(12) secretly, such was Dav.’s purpose, but they in the palace must have 
known about it. (13) I have sinned, the language of a sincerely stricken and 
humbled man.* As the steam hammer may be s0 adjusted as either to break 
a nutshell without injuring the kernel, or crush a block of quartz to powder, 
so the Spirit of God can range, in His effects on the conscience, between the 
mildest feeling of uneasiness and the bitterest agony of remorse.— Exp. B. 
(13) put away, etc., as God promises to do for the truly penitent, not die,’ 
according to his own judgment, vs. 5. (14) the child, who was the fruit of 
his sin. Yet if he was not punished men might answer yes to the question 
‘* May one be pardoned and retain the offense?” And therefore a long series 
of chastisements, beginning with the death of the child, must unequivocally 
declare the divine judgment on such sin.— Cam. B. 

The testimony of a Christian life. —‘‘ Now, lads,” said the late Duncan 
Mathieson, the Scottish evangelist, to a lot of boys who had been converted 
at his meetings, ‘‘ the people here are not in the habit of reading their Bible 
to learn what God says to them, but I’ll tell you what they'll read. They’ll 
read your lives and ways very carefully to see if you are really what you pro- 
fess to be. And mind you this, if they find your lives to be inconsistent with 
‘ae! profession, the devil will give them this for an excuse in rejecting 

rist.” 


15—18. (15) struck, with a fatal disease. (16) besought God, not only 
bec. he was a man of warm family affections, but also bec. the suffering child 
was actually bearing the punishment of his sin. went in, to his private cham- 
ber ; the verbimplies that Dav. did this repeatedly. (17) elders, efc., the cus- 
tom in the East is to leave a bereaved person to his grief for two or three days, 
then go and persuade him to eat, bathe, and change his garments. (18) vex 
himself, with still greater grief. 

The fear of bereavement a call to extruordinary prayer (vs. 16). —I. The 
occasion of a sudden alarm in the case before us: David’s sin and God’s sen- 
tence against him. IJ. The feelings proper to such a crisis of our lives. 1. 
Search for sin ; 2. Humiliation before God after sin’s discovery ; 3. Prayer 
for deliverance. III. The manner in which we should draw nigh unto God. 
Note David’s solitary prayer; his fasting ; his prostration of person on the 
ground ; his long continuance in all these expressions of fear, sorrow and 
shame.— C. Herbert. 

Mourning without ostentation.— A gers fisherman was chided one day 
because he kept on working, although that very day he buried his child. 
They came to him and said, ‘‘ It is indecent for you to be mending that boat, 
when this afternoon you buried your child.” And the fisherman looked up 
and said, ‘Sir, it is very easy for you gentle folks to stay in the house with 
your handkerchief to your eyes in grief ; but, sir, ought I to let the other five 
children starve because one of them is drowned? No, sir; we maun work, 
we maun work, though our hearts beat like this hammer.” 


19—28. (19) whispered, persuading one another to undertake to tell him. 
(20) arose, of his own accord ; without needing persuasions. Now he would 
acknowledge the just judgment of God. anointed himse’?, ‘‘ anointing the 
head and body with oil was and still is the regular practice in E’n countries. 
It was believed to contribute to health and cleanliness. Its discontinuance 
was a mark of mourning.”—Cam. B. (21) David, by his act, showed how 
much more sad sin is than death. (22, 28) While there was life, there was 
hope of recovery ; when he was dead, there was the higher hope of reunion. 
Prayer was the duty while he lingered ; swbmission, the duty when he was 
dead.* The words indicate a belief in the continued existence of thechild, and 
even that David would recognize and know him in the future world. Less 
than this would have given no comfort to the father for his loss. — Pulp. Com. 

I shall go to him (vs. 28).— Here are four doctrines in five words. I. Infant 
salvation : ‘‘I shall go to him.” II. Personal recognition in the future state: 
‘‘to him.” III. Personal assurance: ‘‘I.” IV. Final perseverance of saints: 
**shall.’— J. eee 

1 


B. ©. cir. 997. 


—_— 


David’s 
repentance 


a Pg, xxxii. and li. 


b‘* The death of 
the soul is certain- 
ly meant, as in 

Ze. Xviii.’’— Spk. 
Com, 


‘“‘Having become 
the man of blood, 
of blood he was to 
drink deep; and 
having become the 
man of lust, by 
that same baneful 
passion in others 
was he himself to 
be scourged for- 
ever.” — Blunt's 
Coincidences. 


death of 
Bathsheba’s 
child 


““It will help be- 
reaved parents, 
however, to dry 
up their tears, to 
consider that their 
little ones do not 
cease to be, though 
they cease to 
breathe. They are 
taken away, but 
God took them. 
They are better 
where they are 
than where they 
were. Though they 
be notin their 
bosoms, they are 
in Christ.” — 
Flavel. 


It is an attribute of 
Deity to hate sin 
and love the sin- 
ner. 


David’s grief 


c ‘His expression, 
vs. 28, indicates 
that through all his 
Japses into savage 
cruelty, and reck- 
less self-indul- 
gence, there still 
remained a foun- 
ain of feeling 
within, as fresh and 
pure as when he 
fed his father’s 
flocks, and won 
the love of Jona- 
than ’’—Stanley. 


“As fate is inex- 
orable and not to 
be moved either 


802 II, SAMUEL. Chap. xii. 24—31. 
Roi Segee e  Pe le Pe eee ee ee eee 
B.C. civ. 997. Influence of the dead (vs. 23).—In the deepening twilight of a summer 
with tears orl¢Vening, a pastor called at the residence of one of his parishioners, and found, 
reproaches, a n|seated in the doorway, a little boy with both hands extended upwards, hold- 
excess of sorrow|ing a line. ‘‘ What are you doing here, my little friend?” inquired the min- 
is (As, foolish | @Slister. ‘‘ Flying my kite, sir,” was the promptreply. “Flying your kite!” 
Tie on” thelexclaimed the pastor; ‘‘I can see no kite; you can see none?” ‘‘I know it, 
other’ hand, notl|sir,” responded the lad; ‘‘I cannot see it, but I know it is there, for I feel 
fo mourn. at alllit pull.” A few years back, the angels came and bore far above us, out of 
Screw» —lour sight, one that was very dear to us. The attachment of our hearts was 
not broken — the connecting ties were lengthened, not broken. We loved her 
‘‘When Godlwhile here; we love her still. She loved us while in the flesh; we are sure 
ot i cts ne’ithat she loves us none the less in her new condition. Rising higher and still 
rugged stone, {higher in the heaven of heavens, we feel her influence. She is with Christ; 
Which must beland, attracted by gentle influences, we are tending towards her peaceful 


Pier ek or clsethome, with the prospect of the same glorious companionship. — Evang. Mag. 


thrown.” Lament of a father.— 

ae aoe Child, by God’s sweet mercy given 
: We ve aheiee! To thy mother and to me, 
earn humility ex- a 7 i 
cept by suffering.” Entering this world of sorrows 
—Gen. Eliot. By His grace, so fair to see: 

Fair as some sweet flower in summer, 

ey ae Till death’s hand on thee was laid, 
worldly joy. Scorched the beauty from my flower, 


Made the tender petals fade. 
Yet I dare not weep nor murmur, 
For I know the King of Kings 
Leads thee to His marriage-chamber, 
To the glorious bridal brings. 


birth of 24, 25. (24) Solomon, Heb. Shelomoh, peaceable; given at the time of 
Solomon circumcision; a symbol of peace bet. David and Jehovah, and of peace 
“Look! how heli2,Dav.’s own conscience. (20) Jedidiah, beloved of the Lord. A name not 
laughs and intended to supersede that of Solomon, but signifying that he would be the 
stretches out his|object of special Divine favors. 


arms, and opens iti a child. — 
arer nand sopens Description of a chil 


ppsahd sneer O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God, 
while his _ little The-motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
form, flutters as By the unceasing music of thy being! | 

minge sane ; Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 

the childless Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
cherubs. well His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday. 

aa ae, poe Thou later revelation ! Silver stream, 

parent | ’—Byron. Breaking with laughter from the lake Divine, 


Whence all things flow ! O bright and singing babe, 
What wilt thou be hereafter ! 


David takes 26—31. (26) This resumes the narrative from ch. xi. The siege may have 
Rabbah taken two years; but very possibly all was over before Bathsheba’s child was 
born. (27) city of waters, the lower city, situate on a smalb river, the 
a Moiet, or upper Jabbok. (28) after my name, as its conqueror. Another 
yaa *the|Cffort of Joab’s to secure influence over David. (29) all the people, a new 
E. on great state|and unwearied force. (80) king’s crown, poss. the idol Malcam is meant. 
occasions, and|weight,* as no person could wear such a crown, it is suggested that this 
pee ate. generally means value. (31) This is usually supposed to mean to put to death by torture. 
that they cannot|/Lhe conduct of the Ammonites, dnd the stubborn resistance they offered, may, 
be borne withoutlif that be the meaning, partly explain such cruelty. put. . Saws, etc., 
g a oe aes R. V., margin says, with a slight change in the Hebrew text this would read, 
these ponderous|\ Make them labour at saws . . . harrows . . . axes... . brick-kiln.” 
crowns were sus-| The evils resulting from a bad conscience.—In the whole transaction at 
pended: peck oe Rabbah, David shows poorly. It is not like him to be roused to an enterprise 
to the top of the|PY an appeal to his love of fame; he might have left Joab to complete the 
throne.”— Kitto. |conquest and enjoy the honor which his sword had substantially won. It is 
t paesia NO Pe ite not like him to go through the ceremony of being crowned with the crown of 
one thing in man the king of Ammon, as if it were a great thing to have so precious a diadem 


and another injon his head. Above all, it is not like him to show so terrible a spirit in dis- 
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ing of his prisoners of war. But all this is quite likely to have happened] 8. c. cir. 997. 
if he had not yet come to repentance for his sin. When a man’s conscience Godieh The tdivine 


is ill at ease, his temper is commonly irritable. 
he is in the temper that most easily becomes savage when provoked. 
can imagine that David’s conscience was at rest. 
restless feeling which every good man experiences after doing a wrong act, 
before coming toa clear apprehension of it ; he must have been eager to escape 
from himself, and Joab’s request to him to come to Rabbah and end the war 
must have been very opportune. In the excitement of war he would escape 
for a time the pursuit of his conscience; but he would be restless and irri- 
table, and disposed to drive out of his way, in the most unceremonious manner, 
whoever or whatever should cross his path. — Blaikie. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


Unhappy in his inmost soul,|heart is human in 
No onelits sympathies. — 
He must have had that|/Robertson. 


B. c. 996. 


1i—5. (1) after this, this chapter relates the first step of the sentence pro-|Amnon _ 


nounced upon Dayvy.’s house. 
yrs. over all Israel, and had reached the pinnacle of his glory. Absalom and 
Tamar were children of Dav.’s most nobly born wife. Maachah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur. Amnon,* was Dav.’s eldest son by Ahinoam of 
Jezreel. (2) a virgin, so dwelt secluded in a separate house, or part of the 
alace, to wh. Amnon had no means of access. thought it hard, he had no 
eeling for his sister’s disgrace, but felt that his undertaking was difficult. 
(3) Shimeah, or Shamma, Jesse’s third son. subtil, wise, with idea of crafty, 
almost unscrupulous. (4) lean, thin, pining, evidently fretting thyself ill. 
(5) make thyself sick, R. V., ‘‘feign thyself sick.” father cometh, wh. 
they knew he would do in his paternal affection. 

Feigning sickness (vs. 5). — The Asiatics are certainly the most expert crea- 
tures I have seen at feigning themselves sick. Thus those who wish to get off 
work, or any duty, complain they have a pain here and another there: they 
affect to pant for breath, roll their eyes as if in agony ; and, should you touch 
them, they shriek out as if you were killing them. The sepoys, and those 
who are servants in the government offices, give great trouble to their 
superiors by ever and anon complaining they are sick ; and it requires great 
discernment to find out whether they are so, or merely affecting it.— Roberts. 


6—10. (6) made. R#. V., ‘‘ feigned himself sick.” couple of ecakes,? for 
baking such Tamar was noted. The wretch made outthat he had no appetite, 
but thought he could eat some of his sister’s cakes, if they were cooked in his 

resence. (7) sent home to Tamar, 7. e., into the inner part of the palace. 

he picture is a very interesting one: the palace parceled out into separate 
dwellings; the king kindly visiting all; the girls on friendly terms with their 
brothers, yet not allowed to go to their rooms without special permission; and 
finally Tamar’s skill in cookery —an accomplishment by no means despised in 
an Oriental ménage, or thought unworthy of a king’s daughter.— Pulp: Com. 
meat, food. (8) bake, or boil, over kind of charcoal stove in the room. (9) 
refused to eat, prob. bec. brought to him by a servant. (10) He wanted 
Tamar to bring them herself. 

Deceiving parents.— To practice deceit on a father is counted not only a 
suitable, but a smart and laughable device, in stage plays without number, 
and by the class of persons whose morality is reflected by the popular stage. 
Who so suitable a person to be made a fool of as ‘‘ the governor?” Who 
80 little to be pitied when he becomes the dupe of his children’s cunning? 
“‘Honor thy father and thy mother” was once proclaimed in thunder from 
Sinai, and not only men’s hearts trembled, but the very earth shook at the 
voice. But these were old times and oldfashioned people. Treat your father 
and mother as useful and convenient tools, inasmuch as they have control of 
the purse, of which you are often in want. But as they are not likely to 
approve of the objects for which you would spend their money, exercise 
youringenuity in hoodwinking them as to yourdoings. If this be the course 


that commends itself to any son or daughter, it indicates a heart so perverted|7orehe™ bles 


that it would be most difficult to bring it to any sense of sin. All we would 
say is, see what kind of comrades you have in this policy of deceiving parents. 
See this royal blackguard, Amnon, and his villainous adviser Jonadab, resort- 


Dav. must have ruled at this time fr. 10 to 15/and Tamar 


a ‘‘ He was a man 
of very violent and 
insolent disposi- 
tion; a character 
which is often 
found in the first- 
born sons of fami- 
lies such as Da- 
vid’s. He was still 
further corrupted 
by the low cun- 
ning of Jonadab, 
who was ready to 
truckle to the 
eldest born.” — 
Hwald. 


Tamar 
makes cakes 
for Amnon 


b ‘Ge. xvili. 6. 


“ Amnon answered 
Jonadab, upon the 
matter, as Tiberius 
did Justinus,‘ I am 
only thy clay and 
wax.’ Oh that we 
could find men so 
docile and ductile 
to that which is 
good! ”— Trapp. 


‘“ Chaste as the 
icicle that’s curdled 
by the frost from 
urest snow, and 
angs on Diana’s 
temple.’ — Shake- 
speare. 


“ She’s chaste as 
the fanned snow 
twice bolted o’er 
by the bl es 


“Tt isnosin not to 


understand a dark 


ing to the very same method for hoodwinking King David; see them makingltext, but it is a 
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B. C. 996. 


eat sin not to 
elieve a 


Il, SAMUEL. Chap. xiii. 11—22. 


use of this piece of machinery to compass an act of the grossest villainy that 
ever was heard of; and say whether you hold the device to be commended by 


clear|their example, and whether you feel honored in treading a course that has 


one.’’—Horseley. |been marked before you by such footprints.— Blaikie. 


the rape of 
Tamar 


a Ge. xxxix. 12. 


b Ge. xxxiv. 7; Juda. 
xix. 23, and xx. 6. 


9-11. 


aDe. xxii, 25; 18. 
xii. 11. 


c Lev. xviii. 


11—14. (11, 12) foree, or humble me. Her relationship should have pre- 
served her from his insults. (13) as . . Israel, not merely one who is stupid, 
but one who has become indecent and immoral through lack of fear toward 
God. speak unto the king,° urging this as a last plea. He might gain 
honorably what he tried to force. (14) In no way did she consent to his 
wicked deed.? 

Fools in Israel (vs. 18).— 1. Wicked men are fools. 1. Their life is opposed 
to right reason. 2. They act contrary to their own well-being. 3. They are 
in many cases the subjects of strange and fatal delusions. II. Such fools are 
to be found even ‘‘in Israel.” III. Fools ‘‘in Israel” are the worst fools, 


“Make my breast|because of : 1. The light which shines there. 2. The influences enjoyed there. 


transparentas|3. The privileges accessible there. 


4. Theconvictions produced there. 5. The 


pure crystal, that/heavier doom incurred there.—@. Wood. 


the world, jealous 
of me, may see the 


foulest thought my|creature why he did not cease from such evil habits. 


heart does hold.”’ 
— Buckingham. 


Habits becoming masters.— An English soldier in India asked an intoxicated 
He gave him a fable: 


‘‘ A king once permitted the devil to kiss him on either shoulder. Immedi- 


ately two serpents grew up from the two sides of his neck. Furious with 


“Chasterthanjhunger, they attacked his head, and attempted forcibly to get at his brain. 


the crystal of the 
Scythian cliffs, the 
more the _ proud 
winds 
still the purer.” 
Beaumont. 


Tamar 
scorned 
by Amnon 


e ‘*‘The rending 
the robe wh. was 
the 
tinction of 
king's virgin 
daughters, had a 
meaning beyond 
the mere ordinary 
significance ot 


mourning. 
Kitto. 
vs. 18. ‘The na- 


tive cloth in Sar- 
moa particularly 
that which is worn 
By young women 
of rank, is colored 
after a fashion in 
spots, stripes, cir- 
cles, triangles, and 
other figures, laid 
on, with thethumb, 
or some. other 
rude substitute for 
a brush. Red, 
black, brown 
white, and yellow, 
are the prevailing 
colors.’”’ — Turner. 


Amnon 
hated by 
Absalom 


Jos. vii. 6; Job 
i 12. : 
g Jer. ii. 87. 


h Ge. xxiv. 60; 
xxxi. 24. 


The king snatched them away, and tore them to pieces with his nails. 
soon found to his indescribable horror, that they had becomea part of himself, 
court it,|and now in wounding them, he was lacerating his own flesh.” 
—|meant, by his story, to say that he could not put away the indulgence which 


particular dis-|e¢c. (17 
thejtunic with sleeves.¢ 


But he 
This Indiaman 


had become part of him. Serpent as it was, it must be suffered hopelessly to 
sting forever.— C. S. Robinson. 


15—18. (15) hated her, prob. he had been led on by his guilty passion 
beyond his first intention : and now, fearing the consequences, hated her who 
had so fascinated him. (16) The least he could now do was to acknowledge 
his wrong, and protect his sister; instead he refuses, and turns her out. no 
eause, #. V., ‘‘notso, because this great wrong in putting me forth is worse,” 
(17) Ammon’s must have been a brutal nature. (i8) garment, efc., ora 


Eastern servants (vs. 17).— Eastern masters do not keep their servants at the 


distance usualin England. The affairs of the family, the news of the day, 


and the little incidents of life, are mutually discussed, as by equals. The dif- 
ference between them, in reference to property, is sometimes not great; the 
master has perhaps, hissmall family estate, or some business which produces 
a little profit, and the servant is content with his rice, and a scanty cloth for 
his loins. No native who can afford it is without his servant, and many who 
can scarcely procure food for themselves talk very largely about their domes- 
tics. See my lord seated in his verandah, chewing his betel, and cogitating 
on his plans: hear him at every interval say to his attendant, ‘‘ What think 
you of that?” ‘Shall I succeed?” ‘* You must assist me; I know you have 
great sense: let this prosper, and you shall have rings for your ears, and a 
turban for your head. Good: pour water on me.” They go to the well, and 
the servant bales about a hogshead of water on his master’s head. They 
go to the house, and then the command is, ‘‘ Rub my joints and limbs.” “ Ah! 
bring my rice and curry.” That finished, ‘‘ Bring’ water to wash my mouth ; 
pour it on my hands: a sheroot and fire bring ; fetch my sandals, my turban, 
umbrella, and betelbox. Let us depart.” Then may beseen the master step- 
ping out with a lordly air, and the domestic at his heels, giving advice, or 
listening to his master’s tales. — Roberts. 


19—22. (19) ashes . . head,/ the ashes and torn garments (1 Sam. iv. 12; 
Esth. iv. 1), and hands clasped above the heads were all marks of grief and 
shame. went on erying, ‘‘shrieking as she went.” (20) hold thy peace, 
from requiring to have Amnon punished. Absalom intended to take the judg- 
ment into his own hands, provided Dav. failed to do his duty. Here again 
Day.’s sin paralyzed his judgment and opened the way for the cruel murder 
committed by Tamar’s natural defender, Absalom. (21) very wroth, yet he 
did nothing. (22) good nor bad,* seemed to take no notice of the affair, in 
order to Jead his brother into a false security. 


Chap. xiii. 23—31. i, SAMUEL, 
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Impunity. — That David did not punish Amnon must be considered as — I. 
An omission of manifest duty. To punish his son — 1. Properly »elonged to his 
authority. 2. Was commanded by Divine law. 3. Was demanded by the 
sense of justice. 4. Was necessary to the protection of his subjects. II. 
Unwarranted by adequate reasons. It was perhaps due to — 1. The affection of; 
afather. 2. The rank of the offender. 38. The transgression and forgiveness 
of the king himself. III. Productive of disastrous effects. 1. On the offender, 
hardening him. 2. On others, lessening respect for authority. 8. On him- 
self, impairing his kingly energy. — B. Dale. 

Retribution. — One cannot help observing here, how David’s adultery with 
Bathsheba was punished by his son’s incest with his sister Tamar; and as he 
now saw the threatenings of God by Nathan beginning to take place, he had 
too much reason to fear they would be all of them executed tothefull. It 
wasa circumstance also that must greatly affect him, that he had been, though 
unwillingly, a sort of accessory to Amnon’s crime, by yielding so readily to 
Amnon’s desire of having his sister sent to him ; the very proposal he made 
-of her dressing and receiving his food from her seeming enough to create some 
suspicion in David that he had some design upon Tamar, which he ought to 
have been peculiarly careful to guard against. But probably Amnon had 
never offended him, nor given any occasion to suspect him capable of so 
heinous a crime as he was now meditating, and therefore David more easily 
consented that his sister should have the liberty of attending him,— Chandler. 


23—27. (25) sheep-shearers, always a time of feasting. Baal-hazor, 
either Teli Asur, 5m. N. E. of Bethel; or Hazor in Benjamin.’ (24) Invita- 
tion to the king was given to disarm all suspicion. (25) chargeable, put 
you to a needless expense. (26) why should he, David suspected some secret 
enmity, and feared to let Amnon go. 

The revenge of Absalom. —I. Its seeming justification. 1. The grievous 
wrong suffered. The natural instinct of retaliation. 3. The culpable failure 
of justice. II. Its special characteristics. 1. Implacable hatred. 2. Deceit- 
ful scheming. 3. Pitiless cruelty. III. Its exceeding sinfulness. I. Disbe- 
lief in the justiceof God. 2. Insensibility to His forbearance. 3. Disobedience 
to the Divine law. 4. Fruitfulness in crime.— B. Dale. 

Royal feasts in the olden times (vs, 25).— David’s declining to attend Absa- 
lom’s feast on account of the expense which would thus be occasioned to his 


son, is the first instance history offers of the ruinous cost of royal visits to! 


those who are honored with them. A comparatively modern instance of this 
is given in Notes and Queries for October, 1850. It is stated that the decay of 
the Hoghton family is locally ascribed to the visit of King James I. to Hogh- 
ton Tower, near Blackburn, Lancashire; the following characteristic anecdote 
being cited in corroboration of the current opinion: ‘‘ During one of his 
hunting excursions, the king is said to have left his attendants for a short 
time, in order to examine a numerous herd of horned cattle, then grazing in 
what are now termed bullock pastures, most of which had probably been pro- 
vided for the occasion. A day or two afterwards, being hunting in the same 
locality, he made inquiry respecting the cattle, and was told in no good- 
humored way, by a herdsman unacquainted with his person, that they were 
all gone to feed the beastly king and his gluttonous company. The king 
exclaimed, as he left the herdsman, ‘ Then ’tis e’en time for me to gang too ;’ 
and accordingly, on the following morning he set out for Lathom House.” — 
Kitto. 


28—31. (28) Isay unto you, appointing some signal. They would have 
Amnon at advantage. He would not be able to defend himself. (29) upon 
his mule,’ usual beast for riding in that age. Each son had a royal mule. 
(30) tidings eame, faster than the galloping mules. Obs. usual exaggeration 
of reports. (31) Signs of wild and desperate grief.? 

Ill news flies fast (vs. 80).— From this exaggerated statement we learn — I. 
That bad news flies fast --in this case it outstripped the living sons. II. That’ 
the thing reported is apt to be worse than the truth. III. That when ill news 
reaches us we had better wait for the next messenger. IV. It may be a com- 
fort to us that when we have heard the first we have heard the worst. V. 
We deserved to hear only badness from heaven, but the message is called the 


B. 0. 996. 


“Frowning they 
went; his eyes like 
meteors roll’d, 
then darted down 
their red and angry 
beams; as if his 
sight would, like 
the raging dog- 
star, scorch the 
earth, and kindle 
rivers in its 
course.”’- Congreve. 
‘‘Anger is a tran- 
sient hatred; or,at 
least very like it.” 
— South. 


Anger and hate 
Beas good-coun- 
sel, 


Absalom’s 
feast 


a1Sa, xxv. 2. 

Db Ne. xi. 33. 

“Tt is the over- 
curious ambition 
of many to be best 
or to be none; if 
they may not do 
so well as they 
would, they will 
not do so well as 
they may. I will 
do my best todo 
the best, and what 
want in power 
supply is — will. 
Thus, while I pay 
in part, I shall not 
be a debtor forall. 
He owes most that 
pays nothing.’ — 
A. Warwick. 

B. c. cir. 994, 


‘*When ambition 
can be so happy 
as to cover its en- 
terprises, even to 
the person him- 
self, under the ap- 
pearance of prin- 
ciple, itis the most 
incurable and in- 
flexible of all 
human passions.”’ 
— Hume. 


death of 
Amnon 


“The Syrian 
mules are in ac- 
tivity, strength, 
and capabilities, 
far superior to 
ours.”’—Jamieson. 
2S. tells xine 16: 
Mule.—- This the 
first mention of it 
in Scrip. The 
meaning of Ge. 


Gospel — good tidings. 
Mutual sympathy in sorrow.—-When Henry VII. heard of the sudden 


xxxvi. 24, is doubt— 
ful. Breeding of 
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B.C. c7r. 994. 


mules forbidden to 
Jews: but their 
use was looked 
upon as lawful. 
From Deut. xvii. 
16, it appears that 
the king would not 
use the horse. 


David told of 
the death of 
Amnon 


a28, xix. 19. 


“Be more afraid 
of secret sins than 
of open shame; lay 
this foundation 
sure, that there is 
mercy with Jesus 
Christ.”” — Green- 
ham. 


The things that 
belong to men 
must be under- 
stood in order to 
be loved; the 
things that belong 
to God must be 
loved in order to 


death of his son, Prince Arthur, at Ludlow Castle, in 1502, he said, ‘‘Send 
some «one for the Queen; let me bear this grief with her.” She came and did 
her best to comfort him. She then retired to her own room, was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and swooned away. It was now his turn to cheer and 
comfort, On both sides it was, ‘‘ Let me bear this grief with her,” and “ Let. 
me bear this grief with him.” And thus in their retreat at Greenwich the 
King and Queen of England mourned in silence for the loss of their first-born 
son. — Barlow, in Hom. Com. 


of 


82—86. (382) Jonadab was keen enough to understand what had really hap- 
pened ; we cannot think he was privy to Ab.’s intention, seeing he was friend 
of Amnon. (33) all the king’s sons, as David suspected. (84) kept the 
watch, the usual sentry ; or some one set specially to watch and bring tid- 
ings. (85) Jonadab truly guessed who the people were. (86) wept very sore, 
mostly in excitement of their own peril. 

The man without a country. — One of the most touching stories on faithful- 
ness to our duties as citizens, is Rev. E. E. Hale’s sketch of the Man Without 
a Country. Toward the close of the exile’s career he utters these burning 
words : ‘‘ If you are ever tempted to say a word or do a thing that shall put a. 
bar between you and your family, your home and your country, pray God in 
His mercy to take you that instant home to His own heaven. And for your 
country, boy, and for that flag, never dream a dream but of serving her as 
she bids you. No matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never let a night pass but you pray God to bless that flag. 
Remember that behind all these men you have to do with, behind officers, and 
government, and people even, there is the country herself, your country, and 
that you belong to her as you belong to your own mother.” 


be understood. — 
Pascal, 


flight of 
Absalom 


b2 8. xiv. 28, 32; 
xv. 8. 


c Ps. lxxxiv. 2; Ge. 
xxxviii. 12. 


Those who in the 
day of sorrow have 
owned God’s pres- 
ence in the cloud, 
will find Him also 
in the pillar of fire, 
brightening and 
cheering the abode 


as night comes on.|.. Foy whom dost thou mourn?” 


B. ©. 991. 


the wise 
woman 
of Tekoah 


Banishment.— 


Ha! banishment? be merciful, say — death, 

For exile hath more terror in his look, 

Much more than death ; do not say — banishment. 

Hence banished is banished from the world, 

And world’s exile is death ; then banished 

Is death mis-termed, calling death banishment, 

Thou cutt’st my head off with a golden axe, 

And smil’st upon the stroke that murders me.— Shakespeare. 


37—39. (37) Talmai, Absalom’s grandfather; ch. xiii. 8. (88) three — 
years,’ waiting any changes that might work for his restoration. ‘‘If the 
text of these last three verses of the chapter is sound, they afford a curious 
specimen of Hebrew narrative. In verse 34, we read Absalom fled; in verse 
37, Absalom fled and went to Talmat, the son of Ammihud, king of Geshur ; in 
verses 38, Absalom fled and went to Geshur, and was there three years. At 
each step of the narrative only the fact is brought out which is wanted, (1) 
the flight ; (2) the place whither he fled ; (8) the duration of the absence ; but 
with each new fact the old ones on which it depends are repeated.” — Spk. 
Com. (89) longed to go forth, /it. was consumed in going forth, withasense 
of disappointed hope.° 

Present action, not regret of past.— A pale mourner stood bending over the 
tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. As he raised his humid eyes to heaven, 
he cried, ‘‘ My brother! O my brother!” A sage passed that way, and said, 
““One,” replied he, ‘‘ whom J did not suf- 
ficiently love while living, but whose inestimable worth I now feel.” ‘‘ What 
wouldst thou do if he were restored to thee?” The mourner replied that he 
would never offend him by an unkind word, but would take every occasion to 
show his friendship, if he could but come back to his fond embrace. ‘‘ Then, 
waste not thy time in useless grief,” said the sage; “‘ but if thou hast friends, 
go and cherish the living, remembering that they will one day be dead also.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—4. (1) perceived, Joab was ever on the watch to find out how he could 
manage the king. ‘He ever appears wily, politic, and unscrupulous.” (2) 
Tekoah, mod. Tekua; 6 miles S. of Bethlehem. The appearance of the 
mourner was intended to excite David’s interest. (3) put the words, dictated 
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what she should say.* (4) spake, ‘‘came,” is found in many MSS. and 
versions. King, who personally acted asa judge. help, marg. save; give a 
judgment : render me aid. 

Anointing with oil (vs. 2).—It is a curious fact that the Hindoos do not 
put on what is called mourning at the death of their friends. The relations 
take off their ear-rings and other ornaments, and neglect the dressing of their 
hair. . A. woman, on the death of her husband, takes off the thali (equivalent 
to the marriage ring) from her neck; and formerly she used to shave her 
head; but in all other respects she dresses as before. Those who are sick, as 
they suppose, under the influence of Saturn, generally wear something black, 
or have marks of that color on their clothes, as they believe the indisposition 
is in this way removed. — Roberts. 


_ 5—8. (5) Asa widow she immediately gained notice. (6) strove together, 
in a quarrel. (7) whole family,’ the relatives; intended here to indicate 
that all the king’s sons were bitter against Absalom. my eoal, fig. of a fire 
which may be brightened again, if one coal is left alight. (8) give charge, 
intimating that the response to her wish would be favorable. The king could 
grant this pardon bec. it was a case of manslaughter rather than premedi- 
tated murder. 

The widow's one coal (vs. 7).— I. Under this figure we have a picture of 
utter desolation : a poor widow in the winter of adversity. The warmth and 
light of her dwelling dependent on one coal: it might kindle more. II. A 
picture of the world’s heartlessness ; which, under the name of justice, would 
extinguish the last hope of the poor. III. An illustration of divine care of 
the poor and needy, see vs. 8. 

A plea for reconciliation. — Miss Gratz — supposed to have been the original 
of Rebecca in ‘‘ Ivanhoe” — was nursing her grandfather in his last illness. 
Calling her to him one day, he said, ‘‘ What can I do for you, my dear child?” 
Turning upon him her beautiful eyes, filled with tears, she said in a tone of 
earnest entreaty, ‘‘Grandfather, forgive Aunt Shinah.” This wasa daughter 
who had been long estranged because of her marriage with a Gentile. The 
old man sought his grand-daughter’s hand, pressed it, and after a silence, said 
in a broken voice, ‘Send for her.” In due course the lady came, received 
her father’s forgiveness and blessing, and when, a few day’s later, he breathed 
his last, the arms of his long-estranged child were about him, while Rebecca 
Gratz sat silently at his side. — Hom. Com. 


9—12. (9) be on me,’ the cunning woman intends to get a more direct 
answer, so offers to bear the punishment herself that in no wise upon David 
should rest the guilt of neglecting to punish bloodshed. (10) A promise of 
direct royal protection. (11) This is another point. By the king’s oath in 
the name of God she secures for the murderer public protection from the goel, 
or family avenger. She now unfolds her meaning. There is a world-wide 
difference between the purpose of the parable of Nathan and that of the wise 
woman of Tekoah. Nathan’s parable was designed to rouse the king’s con- 
science as against his feelings; the woman of Tekoah’s, as prompted by Joab, 
to rouse his feelings as against his conscience. — Hxp. B. 

On obtaining promises (vs, 11),—I. Professing to have had oneson who had 

’ murdered another: the family of the murdered sought justice. Il. Out of 
pity for the widow, David sets justice on one side, and so spares the murderer. 
III. But how, then, can he punish the murderer Absalom? In laying down 
a rule for others, we may be applying principles from which we ourselves 
would gladly escape; or, on the contrary, those from which we ourselves 
might be comforted. 


18—17. (13) The meaning of verse 13 may be paraphrased thus: “If you, 
O king, have done right in passing sentence of absolution in favor of my son, 
and condemning my relations who seek his death, how is it that you harbor 
such a purpose of vengeance against Absalom as to keep him, one of God’s 
people, an outcast in a heathen country, far from the worship of the God of 
{srael. Surely upon your own showing you are guilty of a great fault in not 
allowing Absalom to return.”— Spk. Com. A practical application, like that 
of Nathan; but without his prophetic force, ch. xii. 7. faulty, 7. e. ‘‘ your 
decision in favor of my son condemns your own conduct towards Absalom.” 
(14) neither doth God, efc., R. V., ‘‘neither doth God take away life, but 


B. C. cir. 991. 


“Head and heart 
arecommonly 
more respectable 
than will, but, un- 
fortunately, will is 
the manager and 
man-of-business of 
the firm.” 

a “ The object was 
to make David say 
that, in some cases, 
even a murderer’s 
life might be 
spared.”—Jamie- 
son. 


David 
promises to 
protect her 


b Nu. xxxv. 19; De. 
xix. 12. 


Joab “is the per- 
sonification of 
worldly policy, and 
temporal ambition 
eager for its own 
personal aggran- 
dizement, and es- 
pecially for the 
maintenance of its 
own political ascen- 
dency, and prac- 
ticing on the weak- 
nesses of princes 5 
but, at last, the 
victim of its own 
Machiaijvelian 
shrewdness.”— 


Wordsworth. 


she con- 
tinues 
her address 


cGe. xxvii. 13; 1 
8S. xxv. 24; Ma. 
xxvii. 25. 


d Nu. xxxv. 19. 


“When sorrows 
come, they come 
not single spies, 
but in battalions !”” 
—Shakespeare. 


“Every one can 
master a grief but 
he that has it.” — 
Shakespeare. 


she applies 
her case 
to David 


eJob xxxiv. 15; 
He. ix. 27. 
vs. 14. ‘*‘ The Jews 


throw out of the 


window all the 
water that is 
found in the 
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house in which a 
Pack has died, 
elieving that the 
soul has cleansed 
itself  therein,’’— 
J. Gadsby. But 
if the Jews do this 
they have prov 
ably another 
reason for it; as 
(1) to typify a 
life gone beyond 
recall; or (2) in 
reference to some 
Levitical precept 
or old custom. 
See Nu. xix. 11-15. 


““Whercever there 
is flattery, there is 
a@ foolin the case ; 
if the parasite be 
detected, it falls to 
his share; if not, 
to his whom he 
deludes.”—La- 
conics. 


David 
perceives 
she is 
from Joab 


avs. 1%. Ch. xix. 
Ze 


“Every loving 
word that God 
Speaks to us acts 
back again, and 
makes music in 
His heart. He 
never says with a 
scowl, SH em 
comes that poor, 
limping sinner 
again.’’’--Beecher. 


David sends 
Joab for 
Absalom 


b ‘‘Or Bathsheba’s 
influence may 
have been exerted 
to keep Absalom 
in disgrace for the 
sake of Solomon.”’ 
— Spk. Com. 
“How much more 
compassionate is 
our heavenly 
Father than _ the 
most 
hearted of earth 
parents.”’ 
brose 


“Anger is like the 
waves of a trou- 
bled sea; when it is 
corrected with a 


ly 
Am- 


tender- 


1]. SAMUEL. Chap. xiv. 18—24. 


deviseth means, th. he th. is banished be not an outcast from him.” Her 
argument is, that as God has spared Absalom, the king may surely show 
restoring kindness to him. (15) people . . afraid, her relatives, as vs. 7; 
‘she still keeps up her deceptive story. (16) She is urging, by showing the 
iconfidence she had in his kindness. (17) angel of God, praising Dav.’s. 
wisdom. 

The exile’s return (vs. 14). —I. Our heavenly Father’s banished ones. 1. They 
are voluntary exiles—(a) none are driven from God, (0) all are invited to 
return, (c) many refuse to do so; 2. They are guilty exiles —(a) in sinning 
lagainst the Lord, (6) in departing from Him, (c) in refusing to return; 3. 
‘They are unhappy exiles—(a) alienated from their Father, (b) deceived by 
‘Satan. II. The means He hath devised for their return. 1. To satisfy the 
demands of justice —(a) that their crimes may be atoned for, (b) that their 
lost service be made up; 2. To overcome their own opposition — (a) their pride. 
humbled by conviction, (b) hearts broken by love, (c) affections awakened 
by visions of home; 8. To insure their safe return, He prevents their being — 
(a) enticed back, (6) driven back, (c) falling back. He provides— (a) a sure 
guide — the Holy Spirit, (b) a safe convoy —the holy angels, (c) a certain 
supply —the covenant. Learn:—1. Admire our Father’s goodness; 2. 
Return to Him with full purpose of heart. — The Study. 

As water spilt on the ground (vs. 14).— The Rev. Mr. 5 owett, when describing 
the funeral services of the Greeks, says: ‘‘ The corpse was now carried out into. 
the church-yard. A slab lifted up, discovered that the whole church-yard is 
hollow under ground. The body was put into a meaner wooden coffin and 
lowered into the grave. I did not observe that they sprinkled earth upon it : 
as we do; but instead of this a priest concluded the ceremony by pouring a 
glass of water on the head of the corpse. I did not learn what this meant, 
but it brought to my mind that touching passage in 2 Samuel xiv. 14, ‘‘ For 
we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up again.” — O. T. Anec. 


18--20. (18) answered, he saw thro’ the plot now. (19) none ean turn, 
i. €. the king discerns the acted parable exactly; his words have gone straight 
to the mark. (20) fetch .. speech, Rk. V., ‘“‘to change the face of the 
mother,” to win this judgment in favor of the fratricide. wise,* thus she 
praises David’s wisdom, and so prevails over him. 

The power of the tongue.—The heathen philosopher, Xanthus, expecting 
some friends to dine with him, ordered his servant Esop to provide the best 
things the market could supply. Tongues only were provided, served up 
with different sauces. Course after course was supplied, each consisting of 
tongue. ‘‘Did I not order you to buy the best the market afforded?” cried 
Xanthus. ‘‘And did I not obey you?” replied Esop. ‘‘Is there anything 
better than the organ of truth, and the instrument of praise and worship?” 
On the next day Xanthus ordered him to provide the worst thing in the 
market. ‘And lo, there was another dinner of tongue. ‘‘ For,” said Esop, 
‘surely the tongue is the worst thing in the world, the instrument of strife, 
the organ of lies and blasphemy.” —Foster’s Cyc. Jil. 


21—24, (21) done this thing, given this judgment; and, in consistency, 
must act according to it. (22) Joab intended to ingratiate himself with Absa- 
lom, who was looked upon as heir to the throne. (23) and brought, so 
showing his personal interest. (24) not see my face, perhaps Dav. could 
not trust himself to see his favorite son. This was one of those half meas- 
ures full of danger, and working badly. In all this conduct of King David 
we can trace only the infatuation of one left to the guidance of his own mind. 
It is blunder after blunder. Like many good but mistaken men, he erred 
both in inflicting punishment and in bestowing favors. Much that ought to 
be punished such persons pass over ; what they do select for punishment is 
probably something trivial: and when they punish it is in a way so injudi- 
cious as to defeat its ends. — Exp. B. 

Half reconciled (vs. 24). ‘‘Let him not see my face.”—I. Absalom an 
exile from his father for five years (three in Geshur, xiii. 88; and two in 
Jerusalem, vs. 28). II. The tenderness of David to Absalom exceeded by that 
of God to David ; for God (a) sent a message to David : (b) assured him pardon 
on ue nae sign of repentance. III. God is more kind to us than we are to 
each other. 


‘Chap. xiv. 25—33. Il, SAMUEL. 
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Refusing to be seen (vs. 24).—Few things are more offensive, in the East, 
than to refuse to show yourself to those who come to see you. Send your 
servants to say you are engaged, or that the individual may go, and he will 
be distressed, or enraged, and not hesitate to express his feelings. 
there, however, be any reason to hope, he will wait for hours at your door; 
nay, he will come day after day, till he shall have seen your face. They have 
an opinion, that if they once gain admission into your presence a great point 
is attained, and so it is; for what with their eloquence, and tears, and abject 
submissions, they seldom fail to make an impression. — Roberts. 


25—27. (25) beauty, grace of form as well as of face. .All David’s chil- 
dren seem to have been remarkable for physical beauty. (26) polled his 
head,* 7. e., cut his hair: pride of his hair led to this being done very seldom: 
only when the excessive length and weight became wearisome. 
dred shekels, about 8 lbs. 2 ozs. If they had been shekels of sanctuary the 
weight would have been six pounds. (27) Tamar, after his sister. Her 
daughter Maachab married Reboboam and was the mother of Ahijah. 

Handsome is that handsome does (vs. 25).—I. The beauty of Absalom, 
Bodily, evanescent, only skin-deep. 
Shows people are charmed by things of small value, appearances; 2. Sug- 
gests how Absalom may have been injured by adulation; 8. The beautiful 
have need to guard their hearts against the effects of thoughtless admiration : 
as the ill-favored against envy. III. Seek the praise of God for beauty of 
heart and life. 


Beauty hiding the Creator. — 


For, O my God, Thy creatures are so frail, 
Thy bountiful creation is so fair, 
That drawn before us like the temple-vail, 
It hides the Holy Place from thought and care, 
Giving man’s eyes instead its sweeping fold, 
Rich as with cherub-wings, and apples wrought of gold. 
— Jean Ingelow. 
Physical beauty. — 
“‘Of all God’s works, which do this world adorn, 
There is no one more fair and excellent 
Than is man’s body, both for power and form, 
Whilst it is kept in sober government ; 
But none than it more foul and indecent, 
Distempered through misrule and passions base ; 
It grows a wonster, and incontinent 
Doth lose its dignity and native grace.” 
— Spenser, Faerie Queene. 


28—33. (28) saw not, etc., a great error on Dav.’s part, for Absalom could 
not but compare the weight of his punishment with the leniency of his 
father’s attitude towards Amnon. Hence his brooding and meditating over 
revenge. (29) would not come, perhaps Joab began to fear the manifest 
wilfulness and ambition of Absalom. (80) near mine, lit. at my hand. on 
fire, comp. Samson’s trick.’ 
Dav.’s displeasure for Joab to go to Absalom. (82) let . . face, he knew 
well what influence Joab had. any iniquity. R. V. omits ‘‘any.” Absalom 
still insists on his innocence, as the king had failed to punish Amnon. 
(33) kissed, in token of reconciliation and restoration to the privileges of the 
first-born son. 

Absalom. — His—I. Personal appearance: most beautiful person in Israel : 
tall, strong, agile — his hair; II. Character —(1) Vain; (2) Cruel; (8) Deceit- 
ful: kissed his father and plotted against him; (4) Crafty: stole the hearts of 
the people ; (5) Unnatural: conspired against his father, III. End (xviii. 9): 
caught in an oak. Shot with arrows, cast into a pit. Learn—1. Handsome 
is that handsome does: 2. Virtue is true beauty ; 3. Seek adornment of true 
piety. — The Hive. 

The Moravian and German officer (vs. 30). — In one of the wars in Germany, 
a captain of cavalry was ordered out on a foraging party. He put himself at 
the head of his troop, and marched to the quarter assigned him. It was a 


Should, 


two hun-) 


II. The praise his beauty won —1./p 
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soft reply, as with 
a little strand, it 


‘retires, and leaves 
nothing behind 
but froth and 
shells—no rma- 
nent mischief .’? — 
Bp. Taylor. 
Absalom’s 
beauty 

a Poll, a head, 


(Du. bol, whence 
bolster. G. polster, 
Sc. pow.) The 
word survives in 
poll-tax, or head 
money, and _ the 
oll at elections, 
lin which the voters 
are counted b 

their polls or head. 
To poll is tocut the 
hair of the head. 


‘*Beauty, without 
kindness, dies un- 
enjoyed and unde- 
lighting.’’ — John- 
son. 


B.C. cir. 989. 


Absalom 
and David 
reconciled 


b Ju, xv. 3-5. 


(81) This made it possible without any fear of|« «tt is notable that 


nearly all the poi- 
sonous fungi are 
scarlet or speckled, 
and the wholesome 
ones brown or 
gray, as if to show 
us that things 
rising out of dark- 
ness and decay are 
always most dead] 

when they are well 
dressed.’’—Ruskin. 


‘The purest talent 
appears at one 
time great, at an- 
other time small, 
but character is of 
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solitary valley, in which hardly anything but woods could be seen. In the 


a stellar and un-|midst of it stood a little cottage : on perceiving it he went up and knocked at 


diminishable great- 


ness.’’ — Emerson. 


the door ; an ancient Hernhutter, with a beard silvered with age, came out. 
‘‘Father,” said the officer, ‘‘show me a field where I can set my troops 
a-foraging.” ‘‘ Presently,” replied the Hernhutter. The good old man walked 
before, and conducted them out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s 
march they found a fine field of barley. ‘‘ This is the very thing we want,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Have patience for a few minutes,” replied the guide ; 


“How goodness|'; you shall be satisfied.” They went on, and at the distance of about a 


heightens beauty!”’ 
— Hannah More. 


B. C. cir. 985. 


Absalom 
steals the 
hearts of 
the people 


a1Sa. viii. 11:1 Ki. 
i. 5; xviii. 46. 


b De. xvil. 16, 26. 


“There is, at first 
sight, a want of 
adequate motive 
for Absalom’s de- 
sign of depriving 
Dav. of his crown, 
seeing that he was 
now theeldest son, 
and so the heir 
But it was not 
necessary that the 
eldest son shvould 
succeed. God 
would indicate to 
the father which of 
his sons He had 
chosen.’’— Kitto. 


ec “To flatter each 
litigant to excite 
discontent against 
existing govern- 
ment, and to sug- 
gest a remedy by 
making him king, 


quarter of a league further they arrived at another field of barley. The troops 
immediately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and remounted. 
The officer then said to his conductor, ‘‘ Father, you have given to yourself 
and us unnecessary trouble; the first field was much better than this.” ‘‘ Very 
true, sir,” replied the good old man, ‘‘ but it was not mine.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1—6. (1) And. . this, this ch. records the natural consequences of Dav.’s 
ill-judged treatment of Ab. prepared, etc., assuming the state and eyuipage 
of a prince. chariots, R. V., ‘‘a chariot,” for state occasions. horses, 
this was a new and striking luxury:¢ a sign of pride and vainglory, intended 
to set Ab. in the thought of the people. to run, a kindof guard; avant- 
couriers ; we call them outriders.’ (2) way of the gate, road leading to the 
gate, so as to talk to the people coming in for judgments. controversy, R. 
V., ‘‘suit,” dispute over rights with a neighbor, efc. of one. . Israel, 7. e. 
belongs to such or such a tribe or city. (8) good, he took care always to 
give favorable decisions. no man. . thee, one of the most vexatious 
features of oriental courts is the delay. Ab. uses this postponement of justice 
to gain favor with the litigants. Dav. needed assessors to help him weigh 
and investigate evidence prior to his final decision. (4) judge, he does not 
say king. (5) kissed him, in unusual condescension. (6) stole, by deceptive 
arts,? he robbed Dav. of the people’s affection. 

Absalom’s treachery (vss. 1-12).— Absalom was—JI. An unfilialson. And 
not only unfilial, but ungrateful: David had but just now pardoned him. Il. 
A mean-spirited hypocrite (uss. 4, 5, 7-9): cringing to the people, lying to the 
king. III. A disloyal subject. As a mere subject his crime was extremely 
great. IV. A cunning traitor. 

The arts of a usurper. — 


And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 

And dressed myself in such humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 


mai ardiane Absalon ts Thus I did keep my person fresh and new, 

policy.” -—Spk. My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Com. Ne’er seen but wondered at ; and so wy state, 

a pee x. 10; Ro. Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast ; 

eae And won by rareness, such solemnity.-— Shakespeare. 

Absalom 7—12. (7) forty, should probably be four. in Hebron,’ where he was 


feigns a vow 


eSyr. and Arab. 
vers. and Josephus 
have four year's. 
This time may be 
reckoned fr. his 
return fr. Geshur. 


**Some think the 
40 years is correct, 
and gives the time 
in David’s reign, 
dating from his 
unction by Sam- 
uel.”’- Wordsworth. 


f ‘* That the insur- 
rection sprung into 
being at Hebron, 
the ancient capital 


born (ch. iii. 8). (8) serve the Lord, with a great sacrifice. He took the 200 
persons as guests for the sacrificial feast. (9) go in peace, the pious king 
suspected no evil in so simply religious an act. (10) spies, lit. runners on 
foot. trumpet, the signal for revolt wh. would be sounded from place to 
place, at appointed stations. in Hebron, Ab. expected Judah to support his 
rebellion. This tribe was discontented by the removal of the court fr. Hebron 
to Jerusalem, and its absorption into the nation at large. (11) two hundred 
men, prob. principal people of Jerus. By this device Absalom secures them 
fr. opposing hisschemes. (12) Gilonite, of Giloh (Jos. xv. 51). Poss. he was 
alienated fr. Dav. on account of Bathsheba. 

Guileless first, guilty afterwards (vs. 11). —I. An illustration of the arts of 
the demagogue. He makes, like Absalom, great professions of fidelity to his 
word, and to religion. II. An illustration of the ease with which the unre- 
fiecting mob may be led. Doubtless these all thought they had some little 
right on their side. They knew not anything —(a) Of Absalom’s purpose; 
(b) Of the disastrous consequences of rebellion. 
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Punishment of ingratitude (vss. 10-12).— A petted soldier of the Macedonian 
A hos- 
pitable Macedonian discovered him, revived him, took him to his home, and 


army was shipwrecked, and cast upon the shore apparently lifeless. 


B. C. 985. 


of Judah, makes it 
certain that some 


treated him in a princely manner, and, when he departed, gave him money forjdiscontent in 


his journey. The rescued soldier expressed warm thanks and promised royal 
Instead, when he came before Philip, he related 
his own misfortunes, and asked to be rewarded by the gift of the house and 
His request was granted; and he returned and drove out 
The latter hastened to lay the true state of the case before 
the king; when he restored the lands, and caused the soldier to be branded in 


bounty to his benefactor. 


lands of his rescuer. 
his former host. 


the forehead, ‘‘ The Ungrateful Guest,” as the reward of his baseness. 


13—18. (13) hearts, as vs. 6. 
energy of Absalom’s action. 
would avoid the horrors*of a siege. 
body-guard. It secured time; the loyal subjects recovered from their panic 
and rallied around God’s anointed. 


(14) flee, Dav. knew the quickness and 


as that which describes this memorable flight. There is none, we may add, 
that combines so many of David’s characteristics — his patience, his high-spir- 


ited religion, his generosity, his calculation; we miss only his daring 


courage.” — Stanley. coneubines, secondary wives. 
who could not be legal wives. (17) far off. lit, the Far House, a place so 
named.’ (13) Cherethites, etc., ch. viii. 18. six hundred, including the 
Gittites.. These were Israelites whose desperate fortunes led them to join 
themselves to Dav. at Adullam and Ziklag. These were Dav.’s “ mighty 
men.” ‘‘Some critics think that without altering the reading, we should 
identify the Gittites with the Gibbdérim, and suppose that they were called 
Gittites either because they had followed David ever since his residence in 
Gath; or because the corps had at this time been largely recruited from the 
natives of Gath.” —Cam. B. 

Sunshine withdrawn.—It is said that gardeners, sometimes, when they 
would bring a rose to richer flowering, deprive it for a season of light and 
moisture. Silent and dark it stands, dropping one faded leaf after another, 
and seeming to go patiently downto death. But when every leaf is dropped, 
andthe plant stands stripped to the uttermost, a new life is even then work- 
ing in the buds, from which shall spring a tenderer foliage and a brighter 
wealth of flowers. So, often, in celestial gardening, every leaf of earthly joy 
must drop before anew and divine bloom visits the soul.— Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Cherethitesand Pelethites (vs. 18). —These Cherethites and Pelethites 
were the life-guards of King David (2 Sa. viii. 18; xx. 7, 23; 1 Ki. i. 88, 44; 1 
Ch. xviii. 17). In the latter part of David’s reign the Cherethites and Peleth- 
ites were commanded by Benaiah (2 Sa. vili. 18; xx. 23; xxiii. 23). But it 
has been conjectured that the royal bodyguards may have been foreign mer- 
cenaries, like the Pope’s Swiss guards, They are connected with the Gittites, 
a foreign tribe ; and the Cherethites are mentioned as a nation (1 Sa. xxx. 14) 
dwelling apparently on the coast, and therefore probably Philistines, of which 
name Pelethites may be only another form. — Smtth’s Dict. of the Bible. 


19—23, (19) Ittai, who had but recently joined him (vs. 20). return to 
thy place, 7. e. his new home in Jerus. This is the trans. of the Heb. text, 
wh. is unusual; the LXX. and Vulgate trans. ‘‘for thou art a stranger and 
also an exile from thy place.” exile, poss. a banished man, so it was too bad 
for him to leave trouble only to fall intotrouble. (20) whither I may, uncer- 
tain where to find shelter. (21) ‘‘ A noble answer of genuine loyalty.” (22) 
pass over, the Kidron.? (23) the country, the people who watched the 
departure. Crossing the ravine of Kidron was the signal of the king’s inten- 
tion to flee. all the people, Dav.’s army and retinue. They went by the 
way of Jericho and the Arabich to the east of Jordan. 

The brook Kidron (vs. 23). —I. David passed over the brook when flying 
with his mourning company from his traitor son. II. The King of kings 
Himself was not favored with a more cheerful or royal road. III. Notwith- 
standing the abasement of David, he yet returned in triumph to his city, and 
David’s Lord arose victorious out of the grave. Let us then be of good cour. 
age, for we also shall win the day. — Spurgeon. 

David's popularity. — The best part of the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 


Dav.’8 own tribe 
here came into 
play.” — Ewald. 


David 


Nothing but flight would secure safety. He alsolflees from 
David had no standing army, only his|Jerusalem 


(i6) household, including wives. ‘‘ There|% “ Recog. in this 
is no single day in the Jewish history of which so elaborate an account remains 


a punishment for 
his. personal sin, 
according to Na- 
than’s words; he 
felt he only, not his 
people, should be 


Often foreign persons|the sufferer.” 


b* Prob. last house 
in the suburbs ; or 
a fort guarding the 
passage of the 
Kidron.’’—Spk. 
Com. 


el Sa. 


xxiii. 13; 
xxvii. 2.* 


“Better to be 
despised for too 
anxious apprehen- 
sions, than ruined 
by too confident a 
security.’’—Burke. 


Ittai the 
Gittite 


“ Tttai declared his 
resolution with a 
fervor wh. almost 
inevitably recalls 
a like profession 
made almost on 
the same spot to 
the great descend- 
ant of Dav. cen- 
turies afterwards. 
Matt xxvi. 35.” —- 
Stanley. 


d ‘‘Kidron, dark: 
prob so-called fr. 
Kadar, to be dark; 
perhaps fr. the 
color of its water; 
or of its bed in the 
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rocky gorge of the 
valley of Jehosha- 
phat.” — Words- 
worth. 


“Great lords, by 
reason of their 
flatterers, are the 
first to know their 
own virtues, and 
the last to know 
their own vices; 
some are made 
ashamed by com- 
parison, because 
their ancestors 
were So yreat; and 
others are ashamed 
of their ancestors, 
because they were 
80 little.”,—Selden. 


Zadok 
the priest 


a‘ There is a dif- 
ference in the con- 
duct of the rival 
priests wi, seems 
to iudicate the 
different, shades of 
their loyalty. Za- 
dok remainad by 
the ark; Abiathar 
went apart on the 
mountain side, ap- 
parently waiting 
to watch the 
stream of fol- 
lowers as it flowed 
past.’’—Stanley. 


“This barren ver 


biage current 
amoug men, light 
coin, the tinsel 


clink of compli- 
ment.” —- Tenny- 
son. 


Hushai 

the Archite 
b2Sa. xix, 4; Est. 
vi. 12; Je. xiv. 3, 
4; Eze xxiv. 17. 


c Foll. Pss. seem 


firmly attached to him, and followed him in his retreat from the capital, and 
all the country through which he went, showed their affection to him by loud 
acclamations. The Cherethites and Pelethites, the Gittites, and the ablest of 
his officers, continued steadfast in their attachment to him, and followed his. 
fortune. ‘The tribes on the other side of Jordan gladly received him, and the 
richest persons of that country supplied him and his forces with all necessary 
provisions, and he soon collected among them an army sufficient to check the 
rebels, and at one blow tocrush the rebellion. And this was no sooner known 
than the tribes in general were all in motion to show their loyalty to the king, 
and restore him to his throne and government. The truth is, that David was 
surprised unawares and unprovided, by a wicked and impious faction. — 
Chandler. 


True nobleness. — 

‘For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not, 
T almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning pain.” — 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward through the depths of thine ownsoul; 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then will thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. — Lowell. 


24—29. (24) Zadok, 2 Sa. viii. 17; 1Chr. xii. 28. Abiathar, 1 Sa. xxii. 
11-23. went up, 7. e., continued to ascend the Mount of Olives. The 
expression They set down the ark, is rather obscure, but the sense 
seems to be that Abiathar preceded the ark up the side of Olivet, and did not 
stop till the whole procession had come out of the gate. He then stopped, 
and on his stopping the Levites set down the ark, probably at David’s bidding. 
—Spk. Com. (25) earry back, Dav. was in the mood of entire submission 
to Div. judgment, and wished to bear it all alone. Moreover, he would not 
put the ark or the priests in peril. (26) Dav. truly humble and contrite, felt 
that he deserved this chastisement for his sins; Comp. Job i. 21, ii. 10. (27) 
seer, with some play on the word. ‘‘ You can help me by watching events 
for me.” (28) certify, inform me, assure me safety to return. (29) It is 
singular that Zadok’s name should be put first. 

The trial-bearing force of spiritual religion (vss. 25, 26).— I. Spiritual reli- 
gion engages the supreme attention of the soul under trial. 1. Whatever 
subject has the most power to draw away the mind from itself will always 
be effective in supporting it under trials; 2. Of all subjects, religion has the 
most power to draw away the mind from itself. II. Spiritual religion recog- 
nizes God’s superintendence under trial. David regarded the superintend- 
ence of God, as being —1. Personal ; 2. Sovereign ; 38. Adequate. III. Spirit- 
ual religion identifies man’s will with God’s under trial. — Thomas. 

Old Betty (vs. 26). —Old Betty was converted late in life, and though very 
poor was very active. She visited the sick ; out of her own poverty she gave 
to those who were still poorer ; collected a little money from others when she 
could give none of her own, and told many a one of the love of the Savicur. 
At last she caught cold and rheumatism, and lay in bed month after month, 
pain-worn and helpless. A good minister went to see her, and asked if after 


her active habits she did not find the change very hard to bear. ‘* No. sir, not 
at all. When I was well, I used to hear the Lord say day by day, ‘ Betty. go 
here; Betty, go there ; Betty, do this; Betty, do that:’ and I used to do it as. 
well as I could; and now I hear Him say every day, ‘Betty, lie still and 
cough.’” — J. Hamilton. 


80—87. (30) head covered, drew his cloak over. barefoot, unsandaled ; 
these both were signs of great grief. (31) Ahithophel, his own trusted coun- 
selor.° (32) where he worshipped, 2. V., ‘‘ where God was worshipped.” /. e. 


to refer to this\it was one of the ‘‘high places” where Jehovah was worshipped. Arehite, 


Chap, xvi. 18. I. SAMUEL, 8138 
Jos. xvi. 2. His official title was King’s Friend.« On him too were signs of B. C. 985. 
grief. He meant to accompany David. (83) a burden, bec. no warrior, feeaobiery, = te 


prob. infirm with age. 
ning of Hushai he now set against the wisdom of Ahithophel. (35) with thee, 
you will not be alone in appearing to have turned against the king. (36) 
sons, noted asswiftrunners. (37) Absalom and the man who would ruin him 
entered the city nearly together. 


(34) Dav. had the Heb. love of stratagem. The cun-|txix., cix’ 
two|@ ‘“Hushai’s_ con- 


duct is certainly 
not the model of 
Christian upright- 


The trials of God’s children. — The saints of God, the prophets of God, have|2ess."—Stanley. 


died in exile and in prison, have been tortured on the rack and broken on the 
wheel, and burnt to ashes at innumerable stakes; they have been destitute, 
afflicted, tormented, in their lives—stoned, beheaded, sawn asunder, in every 
form of hideous death; they have rotted in miry dungeons, have starved on 
desolate shores, have sighed out their souls into the agonizing flame. The 
Cross of Christ stands as the emblem and the explanation of their lives, which 
fools count to be madness, and their end without honor. On earth they have 


‘““When men take 
sinful means to 


slavoid a calamity, 


far more often than not, been crushed by the hatred and been delivered over|that way very often 


to the will of their enemies. 
chariots of fire? They have been there no less than around Elisha at Dothan. 
The eyes spiritually opened have seen them, even when the sword flashed, or 
the flames wrapped them in indescribable torment. The sense of God’s pro- 
tection has least deserted His saints when to the world’s eyes they seem to 
have been most utterly abandoned. There has been a joy in prisons and at 
stakes, it has been said, far exceeding the joy of harvest. — Blatkie. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
1—4, (1) Ziba, ch. ix. 


messes of raisins pressed together like cheese. 
dates.’ bottle, or skin. (2) king’s household, not for the king. Ziba put 
his answer in this form according to Oriental politeness. (38) thy master, 
i. e. Saul. son, evidently grandson. abideth, Ziba more than hints that he 
was unloyal. (4) A foolish gift made in heat of temper, unjust also. I 
humbly .. king, R. V., ‘‘I do obeisance ; let me find favor,” etc. 

Ziba’s falsehood (vss. 2-4).—I. An unscrupulous man lying for his own 
advantage. II. An unsuspicious man deceived by a plausible story. III. A 
liar obtaining a momentary advantage. IV. Liars should bear in mind that 
at the end of all temporary successes gained by falsehood they have to reckon 
with God. 

A reproach against a neighbor. — Taking up areproach against a neighbor 
isa dangerous business. Persons have been killed recently by handling old shells 
that had been dropped twenty-five years ago, during the war. If you should 
happen to plough up one, you had better bury it again. If people bring to you 
reproaches against their neighbor, carry them no further. If they lay them 
down at your door, leave them there till they die. Positively refuse to have 
anything to do with them. You take them up at your peril. They are an 
unclean thing, which we are not permitted totouch. Scandal-mongers should 
find no market for their wares at the house of a Christian. They may offer 
to give them to you; but you should spurn all such offers, as you would an 
offer to give you the small-pox or the yellow fever.— The Free Methodist. 


He was currying favor. bunches of raisins, 
summer fruits, dried figs or 


5—8. (5) Bahurim, ch. ili. 16. came forth, fr. his house. (6) east 
stones, as for adulterer’s punishment. (7) come out, R. V., ‘‘ begone, 
begone,” or as we say to some animal, ‘‘ get out!” bloody man, thou mur- 
derer, to banishment. (8) all the blood, etc., Shimei laid to Dav.’s charge 
the extinction of Saul’s house. Perhaps events narrated ch. xxi. had occurred 
before this. in thy mischief, ‘‘ in thy calamity.” 

David's patience and forbearance (vss. 5-12). — To place David’s conduct in 
its true light, consider —I. His heavy trial. (a) His condition independent of 
Shimei’s conduct was exceedingly afflictive ; (b) but the conduct of Shimei 
greatly aggravated his misfortunes at thistime. II. His meek submission to 
it. 1. He saw the hand of God in his trial; 2. He looked to God to overrule 
it for his good. Learn—(1) What spirit you are to manifest under any 
injuries you sustain ; (2) How you are to obtain it. —C. Simeon. 

A modern Shimet.—We met a boy driving a couple of mules, which were 


Where, then, have been those horses andjbrings it.”—Wall. 


Ziba’s fraud 


b ** Cakes made of 
dates pressed to- 
gether are still 
used as provisions 
for caravans.” — 
Wordsworth. 


“It does not de- 
pend upon me, said 
the Grecian, to pre- 
vent being spoken 
ill of ; it is only in 
my power thatit be 
not done deserved- 
ly.”,—Laconics. 


‘“ He who tells a lie 
is not sensible how 
great a task he 
undertakes ; for he 
must be forced to 
invent twenty more 
to maintain one.” 
—Alexander Pope. 


Shimei 


ec “Tt seems to 
have lain off the 
road, on a ridge 
separated fr. it by 
a narrow ravine 
running parallel to 
the road, so that 
Shimei was not of 
easy reach, though 
within hearing, and 
within a_stone’s 
throw.” — Spk. 
Jom. 


“All the fury of 


instantly seized by one of the followers of the camp, without any pretext 


the rival dynasties 
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B. C. 985. whatever, except the old border one of having the strongest hand. The boy 
with all the foul/Sttuggled stoutly against the thief, and was not disposed to submit quietly to 
names that long|being spoiled. At last, when overcome, and his mules were driven away 
feuds had engen-|from him, he ran along the hillside above the path we were taking, and wept 
dered, burst forth/aloud, calling down the curses of Heaven upon the man who had robbed him. 
eRe ay Las Like Shimei the poor lad *‘ went along on the hill’s side over against him, and 
collision.”’ — Stan-|cursed as he went, and threw stones at him, and cast dust.” Thc whole scene 
ley. was Biblical, and but for the French uniforms ahead one could have fancied 


a vision to have risen up of ‘‘ the Benjamite of Bahurim.” — The Times. 
David’s 9—14. (9) dead dog, a term of contempt; ch. ix. 8. go over, the ravine. 
magna- (10) Another indication of the submissive mood David was in. so let him 
nimity eurse, etc., R. V., ‘‘ Because he curseth, and bec. the LoRD hath said unto 

him, Curse David; who then,” etc. (11) my son, the heavier affliction took 
iStoceiv ide away the trouble of the lesser. (12) mine affliction, R. V., ‘‘ the wrong done 


unto me.” (18) went along, the ridge above them. cast dust, scattering 
re Lik elitover the royal party to annoy them. (14) refreshed themselves, with 
chickens, ¢ 0m e|Ziba’s present. : 2 
home to roost.” The absorbing influence of great trouble (vs. 11). — I. This history reminds 
us that mean men, like Shimei, take a cowardly advantage of those they dis- 
‘<There are nonellike. II. That great trials tend to make us insensible to lesser ones. What 
more abusive than|were the curses of this man now to David while his heart was wrung by the 
they that lie mostlrebellion of Absalom and the revolt of his subjects? III. One great trouble 
en which we bravely meet may make us forget a multitude of petty cares. 
the humor goes| Cursing in the East (vs. 13).— Who, in the East, has not often witnessed a 
round, and e that/similar scene? Listen to the maledictions: they are of such a nature that 
ape iii ha alevil spirits only could have suggested them. Look at the enraged miscreant : 
somebody to laugh|he dare not come near for fear of punishment, but he stands at a distance, 
at him _ to-mor- vociferates his imprecations, violently throws about his hands ; then stoops to 
Tow." —Seneca. the ground, and takes up handfuls of dust, throws it in the air, and exclaims, 

“Soon shalt thou be as that — thy mouth shall soon be full of it — look, look, 


thou cursed one, as this dust, so shalt thou be.” — Roberts. 
Absalom 15—19. (15) all, who formed his company. (16) Hushai, ch. xv. 32. (17) 
with is this, etc., Ab. suspected him. (18) A very equivocal, though in Ab.’s con- 
Ahithophel ceited state an apparently loyal, answer. (19) again, Heb. ‘‘a second 
and Hushai time,” 7. e. for a second reason, as a further reason. As if it was quite certain 


“Aim high and|that the son would succeed. 
a eos t shoot) [s this thy kindness to thy friend ? (vs. 17).— ]. Review the mercies of our 
oe eo me powhw|heavenly Friend. II. Consider how men, even professed friends, sometimes 
have some powder 5 4 Pp 
behind the ball._jact towards Him. III. Apply the question. 


Pounds. 
Ahithophel’s 20—28. (20) give counsel, ‘‘ the first cabinet council on record.” (21) This 
counse advice supports the idea that Ahithophel was grieved bec. of Dav.’s conduct 


) wisdom 
drink.” t 5 
The counsel of Ahithophel.—I. The counsel of Ahithophel was designed to 
make the breach between the king and his son impassable. II. This advice is 
The wives of the|imitated by the wicked and followed by the foolish at this day. Men would 
conquered kin glhave those who have gone astray go so far that they cannot return, III. But 
were always the!God can turn such counsel in foolishness (xv. 31), and take the wise in their 


property of the 
conqueror; and, injOWNn craftiness, 


pososine these,| Wives of deceased or dethroned kings.— The choosing or confirming of a new 


e appeared to/king in Guinea seldom continues long in dis ; S ; 
d A é g spute; for the eldest son no sooner 
pbkccpe need ‘\hears of the king’s death, than he immediately makes his interest among his 


friends, to take possession of the late king’s court and wives; and succeeding 
happily in these particulars, he need not doubt the remainder, for the com- 
“Falser thanimonality will not easily consent that after that he shall be driven from the 


ori My pan Sp throne : this somewhat like Absalom’s design on his father David.—Bosman’s 
N. Pix. 


Guinea. 


Chap. xvii. r—14. II, SAMUEL. 815 
B.C. 985. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. ar 
1—4, (1) this night, prompt action alone could secure success, Delay was/Ahithophel 


wholly to the advantage of David. A small body of men would suffice for Ahit.’sl|adds further 


scheme. 
if the king were gone. Ahit. carefully judged the effect of a sudden surprise. 
(8) in peace, the revolution being managed without bloodshed, provided 
David could be put to death. (4) pleased, seemed wise and efficient. 
Pitilessness.— 
‘« He pours no cordial in the wounds of pain; 

Unlocks no prison, and unclasps no chain. 

His heart is like the rock, where sun nor dew 

Can rear one plant, or flower of heavenly hue. 

No thought of mercy there may have its birth, 

For helpless misery or suffering worth. 

The end of all his life is paltry pelf, 

And all his thoughts are centered on himself.” 

— From Hom. Com. 


(2) king only, they felt no fear of uniting the people under Ab.ladvice 


‘‘We must dis- 
tinguish between 
felicity and pros- 
perity; for pros- 
perity leads often 
to ambition, and 
ambition to disap- 
pointment; the 
course is then over, 
the wheel turns 
round but once, 
while the reaction 
of goodness and 
happiness is per- 
petual.’’—Landor. 


5—10. (5) eall, etc., this would grieve Ahithophel ; but it indicates the self-|Hushai 


willed character of Absalom. 
present at the council. (7) at this time, may be good in itself, but does not 
duly weigh the circumstances. (8) He urges that special care would be given 
to securing the person of the king. mighty men, well knowing stratagem 
of war. chafed, exasperated and ferocious. (9) some pit . . place, natural 
hiding place, fortified position. some of them, of the attacking party.* (10) 
Even the valiant of Ab.’s army would be afraid. 

A caution for the careless (vs. 10). —I. Revolt against government may be 
plausible and seem to promise success, but consequences of possible failure 
have to be considered. IJ. The great king against whom men rebel isa ‘‘ Man 
of war,” and His followers are inspired with the courage of theirleader. III. 
All Israel know this, and will calmly await the issue of the conflict. 

Napoleon’s beginnings of failure. —The man was “ given up to strong delu- 
sion, that he should believe a lie;” a fearful but most sure thing. He did 
not know false from true now when he looked at them, —the fearfullest 
penalty a man pays for yielding to untruth of heart. Self and false ambition 


(6) was come, he does not appear to have been|counsels 


otherwise 


a “‘ If he were hid- 
den in any defile, 
or other refuge, 
and at the first 
onset turned upon 
his pursurers with 
even but partial 
success, the report 
would spread of a 
great defeat of 
David’s enemies, 
and terror would 
Seize even the 
most lion-hearted 


had now become his god ; self-deception once yielded to, all other deceptions 
follow naturally more and more. He believed too much in the dupeability of 
men ; saw no fact deeper in men than hunger and this. He was mistaken. 
Like a man that should build upon cloud, his house and he fall down in con- 
fused wreck, and depart out of the world. — Carlyle. 


11—14. (11) battle . . person, Heb. that thy face go to the battle.’ (12) 
as the dew, irresistible. (18) ropes, to which hooks were fixed, and these 
were thrown to catch the walls of besieged towns. Hushai evidently appeals 
to the self-conceit of Absalom, and pleases him by his boasting speech. river, 
4. e. ravine. (14) better, not wiser, but better suited to the mood they were 
in. the Lord, in O. T. style the overruling of God is recognized. Satan had 
outwitted himself. He had nursed in Absalom an overweening vanity, 
intending by its means to overturn the throne of David ; and now that very 
vanity becomes the means of defeating the scheme, and laying the foundation 
of Absalom’s ruin. — Exp. B. 

The counsel of Ahithophel defeated (vs. 14),—I. In what respect was the 
counsel of Ahithophel ‘‘ good?” (a) Not that it was virtuous and right, (b) 
but that it was adapted to the occasion, and most likely to succeed. II. How 
was it defeated? (a) By the overruling of Providence; (b) By the substitut- 
ing of advice that seemed more plausible. III. Practical lessons—(a) Men 
may, as they think, be following their own plans, and yet be working out 
Divine purposes; (b) The hearts of all are in God’s hands. (c) Men’s best 
measures — those of sound policy and prudence — may prove to be the worst. 

Oriental hyperbole (vs. 13).— On advancing, the chopdars or heralds pro- 
claimed the titles of this princely cowkeeper, Futty Sihng, in the usual 
hyperbolical style. One of the most insignificant-looking men I ever saw 


warrior.’”’— Hwald. 


Hushai’s ad- 
vice approved 


6 ‘* Hushai insinu- 
ates that Ahitno- 
phel, by his coun- 
sel, had been 
desirous of robbing 
Absalom of the 
glory of the vic- 
tory over David, 
and of assuming 
it to himself. So 
he practices on 
Ab.’s vainglory 
and self-love, and 
excites him against 
Ahithop hel,”’— 
Wordsworth. 


c ‘* No image could 
have symbolized 
the sudden onset 
of an enemy so 
graphically to an 
Oriental mind, as 
the silent irresisti- 


then became the destroyer of nations, the leveler of mountains, the exhauster},) 


of the ocean. After commanding every inferior mortal to make way for this 


e and rapid de 
scept of this nat 
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ral moisture on 
every field and 
blade of grass.”’ — 
Jamieson. 


Hushai 
tells David 


a ‘* Knowing Ab.’s 
weak and _ fickle 
character, Hushai 
would not depend 
upon the resolu- 
tion.’—Spk. Com 


b1Ki.i. 9. 


** But all was false 
and hollow; though 
his tongue dropped 
manna, and could 
make the worse 
appear the better 
reason.’’— Milton. 


‘“*Though fear see 
nothing but ex- 
tremity, yet danger 
is no deep sea, but 
aford, where they 
they that yield can 
only drowned be.” 
— Greville. 


David being 
warned 
crosses 

Jordan 

c‘‘A cloth with 
a heap of corn.’ 
— Stanley. 


d See Psa. fii. iv. 


“In morals, what/of danger and provide for his safety. 


ll, SAMUEL, Chap. xvii. 1526 


exalted prince, the heralds called aloud to the animal creation, ‘‘ Retire ye 
serpents; fly, ye locusts ; approach not, guanas, lizards, and reptiles, while 
your lord and master condescends to set his foot on the earth!” Arrogant 
as this language may appear, it is less so than the Oriental pageantry in 
general. The sacred writings afford many instances of such hyperbole. None 
more so than Hushai’s speech to Absalom. — Forbes. 


15—18. (15) Hushai did not feel sure that his counsel would be followed, 
but it had secured the necessary delay; and now it was necessary to put 
David on his guard.+ (16) plains, etc., ch. xv. 28. R. V., ‘‘at the fords.” 
(17) En-rogel, just outside the city. Jos. xv. 7; xvii. 16.2 wench, maid- 
servant, who went to the well as if for water. (18) saw them, the two young 
priests conversing with the maiden. Bahurim, ch. xvi. 5. well, prob. 
cistern ; this might readily be covered over. 

- The small pivots of great events (vss. 17, 18). —I. We find this illustrated by 
the history before us. ‘‘ A wench went and told.” “A lad saw.” How 
much depended on the girl’s tongue, and the lad’s eyes. II. It finds many 
illustrations in all history. III. Many examples may be found in human life 
and experience. Little things often turn the course, and decide the character 
of great events and lives. 

Washing linen in the East (vs. 17). —In the East, the washing of linen is 
performed by women by the sides of rivers and fountains. Dr. Chandler, 
Travels in Asia Minor, p. 21, says, that ‘‘the women resort to the fountains 
by the houses, each with a two-handled earthen jar on her back, or thrown 
over her shoulder for water. They assemble at one without the village or 
town, if no river be near, to wash their linen, which is afterward spread on 
the ground or bushes to dry.” May not this circumstance, says Mr. Harmer, 
serve to confirm the conjecture that the young woman that was sent to 


En-rogel, went out of the city with a bundle of linen, as if she were going to 
wash it? Nothing was more natural, or better calculated to elude jealousy. 


19—22, (19) covering, poss. ‘‘the hanging or awning of the door of the 
house,” or the regular cover for the cistern. ground corn, meal, as if she 
desired to dry itin the sun. (20) gone over, efc., an equivocal reply, not 
denying that they had been with her, because this may have led to a search. 
(21) water, of Jordan, this movement secured Dav. against surprise. This 
must have occurred late at night, or very early in the morning.? (22) morn- 
ing light, of day following the flight. 

T he escupe over Jordan (vs. 22).—I. The true servant of God will find this 
life full of difficulty and dangers. II. God is always on his side to warn him 
III. The morning light of an eternal 


beginsin fearj\day will reveal the great king’s host and show that there lacked not one of 


usually ends in 
wickedness; in re- 
ligion, what begins 
in fear usually 
ends in fanaticism. 
Fear, either asa 
principle ora mo- 
tive, is the begin- 
ning of all evils.” 
— Mrs. Jameson. 


the suicide of 
Ahithophel 


Oe SiS) Ba 0 
quaintly remarks 
of him, that 


HalliGe. xxxii. 


them that is not gone over Jordan. 


Deliverance. — 
O weary ones, ve may not see 
Your helpers in their downward flight, 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 
Slow beating through the hush of night ! 
There are who, like the Seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how Life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent.— Whittier. 


23—26. (23) his city, Giloh, ch. xv. 12. hanged himself, in excessive 
mortification at the rejection of his counsel, wh. he knew was the death-knell 
of the rebellion. Many resemblances bet. Ahit. and Judas. (24) Mahanaim,/ 
2, a fortified city, in a well-provisioned country, a good rallying 


point. (25) Amasa,g nephew to David. Amasa was probably the Amasai 


though madjmentioned in 1 Chron. xii. 18, as bringing a powerful reinforcement to David 


enough tohang 
himseif, he was 
wise enough to set 


while at Ziklag; but the ambition of supplanting Joab made him now forget 
David’s long friendship.— Pulp. Com. Ithra, or Jether. Nahash, either 


his house in order|Jesse’s wife, or the name of first husband of Zeruiah and Abigail's mother. 


before be did it.”’ 
— Kitto. 


(26) pitehed, to decide the kingdom by a battle. 
The godless man’s refuge from disappointed pride (vs. 23). —I. In Ahitho- 


28a. fi. 8, 12, 29. phel we have a proud man writhing with mortification. In his overweening 


estimate of his own intellectual superiority he deems it impossible that another 


g1Chr. ii. 16,17, 'can be counted wiser than himself. II. We have further a man so proud that 


Chap, xviii. 1—5. il, SAMUEL, 


he cannot endure the slights of his fellow-men 
hurry to the sentence of a higher tribunal. 
cannot, by self-destruction, Swe himself right with God. IV. Let any who 
may be tempted to put an end to their life consider Matt. x. 28. 

The suicide of a godless man.— An avowed infidel, whose language and 
conduct had been most profane, and who had boldly argued for man’s right 
to kill himself when he found it expedient, swallowed a quantity of opium 
which put an end to his life. Among his papers was found one, on which 
was written, ‘‘I have this moment swallowed a phial of tincture of opium, 
consequently my life will be but short. Whether there will bea heaven or 
a hell, I leave parsons to divine.” The part of the manuscript which followed 
was blotted, and concluded thus: ‘‘ My hand trembles, my eyes grow dim, 
a _ to write no more, but he that would be happy should be religious.” — 

itecross. 


, and yet so blind that he will 
Ill. He who is wrong with man 


27—29. (27) Shobi, poss. appointed governor of Ammon after the taking 
of Rabbah. Machir, ch. ix. 4. Barzillai,s ch. xix. 31-40. Rogelim, the 
fullers, situated in the highlands of Gilead. (28) beds, rugs for the women 
and children. basons, cups. (29) cheese of kine, from buttermilk.’ 

Sympathy in the day of adversity (vss. 27-29). —I. The characteristics of 
true sympathy: it is—1. Spontaneous. 2. Practical. 8. Timely. 4. Dis- 
criminating. 5. Courageous. II. Its place in the working out of God’s 
purposes. All true sympathy is a revelation, bringing hope and courage and 
strengthening faith. III. Its recognition by God; the benefactors being 
mentioned by name in His Word. — Chapman. 

Speaking-trumpet assistance, — An Italian coast-guard reported to the gov- 
ernment in regard to a wreck: We attempted to give every assistance 
possible through the speaking-trumpet; notwithstanding which next morning 
twenty corpses were washed ashore.— Drummond. Relief. —It is through 
the God in man, in the throbbing heart of humanity, the warm, loving, sym- 
pathetic soul that realizes its kinship to the lowly and suffering that relief 
and solace must come, if at all. It is only when prayers are crystallized into 
deeds that they become true prayers. — R. T. Watson. The best part of 
possession. — We are not at all sure that we shall have any possessions, any- 
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‘© O that this too, 
toosolid flesh 
would melt, thaw, 
and resolve itself 
into a dew; or that 
the everlasting had 
not fixed His canon 
‘gainst self-slaugh- 
ter. God! O 
God! how weary, 
stale, flat, and un- 
profitable seem to 
me all the uses of 
this world.”— 
Shakespeare. 


provisions 
sent to 


David 

a Ezr, ii. 61-63. 
bSome_ suggest 
potted meat, as 
now prepared in 
E., as food for 
journeys. 


**We lose what on 
ourselves we 
spend; 

We have as treas- 
ure withoutend, 

Whatever, Lord, 
to Thee we lend, 

Who givest all!”’ 

— iVordsworth. 

‘* Say thy say, and 

I will do my 


thing of our own, in the future life — anything, consequently, to give away. 
Perhaps it will all belong to all. Solet us have enough of giving while we 
can, and enjoy the best part of possession. — Jean Ingelow. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


deed.”—Tenn y- 
son, 


1—5. (1) the people, many Gileadites having joined Dav. he had now/David’s 


eaptains, etc., 1 Sa. viii. 12.° (2) Ittai, a recognition of 
his devotion. (3) thou . . us, as the revolution sought to change the 
king, everything depended on Dav.’s life. suceour.. city, wh. would 
be done by covering their retreat, if necessary. (4) gate side, to give his 
charge about Ab., and his blessing on the enterprise. (5) gently, they might 
take prisoner but not kill. 

Deal gently with Absalom (vs. 5).— Absalom, the arch-conspirator, was in 
imminent peril from the zeal and love of David's adherents. Our love for 
our King may lead us to deal harshly with His foes. II. Amid the multi- 
farious concerns of the situation David cares for his prodigal son. God’s 
tenderness and clemency are still greater. III. David urges the strongest 
plea in his son’s behalf, ‘‘ For my sake.” This is Christ’s plea— for my sake — 
be kind to the sinner, I died for him. It shows a truer appreciation of the 
work and mind of Jesus to be kind to those who are rebels against the great 
King, than to treat them with the severity of godly zeal. 

Value depends on place (vs. 3), — King James ITV. commanded in person at 
the battle of Flodden Field. Both parties did wonders, but none on either side 
did more than the king himself. He was told that by coming to handy blows 
he could do no more than another man, whereas by keeping the post due to 
his station, he might be worth many thousands. Yet he could not only fight 
in person, but also on foot. It was said ‘by one of the generals who fought 
with Wellington that the presence of the Iron Duke in any part of the field 


quite an army. 


charge 
concerning 
Absalom 


c Ewald . thinks 
Mahanaim had 
been besieged, but 
‘from some un- 
known cause Ab, 
had been = com- 
pelled to raise the 
siege. 


d 2 Sa. xv. 19-21. 
eComp. 1 Ki. 
xxii. 31. 


“y'had best, 

uoth Ralpho, as 
the ancie,ts say 
wisely,— Have a 
care ’o the main 


ichanee, and look 


before you ere you 
leap; for as you 


“was equal to a reinforcement by a division of three or four thousand men. 
52 


sow you are like to 
reap.’’— Butler. 
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battle in the 
wood of 
Ephraim 


a*' The name may 
be explained fr. 
the connection of 
blood with the 
Trans-Jordanic 
Manasseh, or from 
the massacre of 
the Ephraimites in 
that neighborhood 
by Jephthah. (Ju. 
xii. 6.”— Stanley. 


Absalom 
caught in 

the oak 

b1 Ki. i. 38, 38, 44. 


c ‘‘It is necces. to 
be continually on 
one’s guard against 
the branches of 
the trees, and any 
thick bough inter- 
posing in the path 
might easily dis- 
lodgea rider fr. his 
seat.”’— Hartley. 
d “A girdle, cu- 
riously and richly 
wrought, was 
among the ancient 
Heb. a mark of 
honor, and some- 
times bestowed as 
a reward of mili- 
tary merit.” 
Jamieson. 


Joab slays 
Absalom 


e** Though an act 
of disobedience, 
from the _ states- 
man’s point of 
view, Joab’s act 
was one of good 
policy.” — Kitto. 


St ‘' Mod. Jews, as 
they pass the 
monument in the 
valley of the Ki- 
dron, to wh, they 
have” given his 
name, have buried 
its sides deep in 
the stones wh. 
they throw against 
it in execration.” 
Stanley. 


Absalom’s 
pillar 


Ahimaaz, 
Cushi 


g *‘His real monu- 
ment wasa solitary 


Chap. xviii. 6—17. 


6—8. (6) wood of Ephraim, certainly somewhere E. of Jordan.* (7) 
slaughter, in mod. language, so many were put hors de combat, not actually 
killed. (8) seattered, through skilful generalship of Joab, acting in three 
divisions. wood devoured, ‘‘thick oaks, tangled bushes, and thorny creepers 
growing over rugged rocks and ruinous precipices, down which the rebel 
army plunged in wild dismay.” — Thomson. 

Advance to the battle (vss. 2, 3). —It is said when the footsore and wearied 
regiments of the Union Army neared Gettysburg, and the sounds of the battle 
reached their ears, worn-out and sick officers and men, inspired with a new 
strength, grasped their arms, moved forward to the scene of strife. _A poor 
fellow, who looked the image of death, hobbled out of an ambulance, and, 
shouldering his musket, was just starting forward, when the surgeon stopped 
him with, ‘“‘ Where are you going, sir?” The brave fellow tried hard to stand 
firm and speak boldly, ‘‘To the front, doctor.” ‘‘ What! a man in your con- 
dition! You can’t march half a mile. You haven’t strength to carry your- 
self, let alone your musket and equipments. You have every symptom of 
the typhoid fever: a little over-exertion will certainly kill you?” ‘‘ Well, 
doctor,’’ said he, ‘‘if I must die, I would rather die in the field than in an 
ambulance.” — #. B. Tuthill. 
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9—13. (9) mule, lit. the mule, 7. e., the king’s own.’ great oak, terebinth. 
head caught, wedged into a fork of the branches. — Josephus. (10) hanged, 
not in sense of dead. (11) a girdle, girdles were costly things, often given as 
presents.* (12) charged, vs. 5. (18) R. V., ‘otherwise if I had dealt falsely 
ag. his life (and there is no matter hid fr. the king), then thou thyself,” etc. 

The snarer ensnared (vs. 9).— I. The sword had so far spared Absalom, now 
the wood devoured him. II. He who would not have spared his father is 
now unspared by God. III. Those captivating tresses by which —as an ele- 
ment of his personal beauty —the people were fascinated prove his ruin. IV. 
Lifted up between earth and heaven, of which place was he worthy? 

Sin its own avenger (vs. 9). —The city of Luna was sacked and destroyed by 
a Norse robber, Hastings, who feigned repentance, was baptized, and after- 
wards, apparently dead, was brought into the city to the cathedral in his 
coffin; but during the funeral services he arose from his coffin a full-armed 
soldier, smote bishops and priests, let in his comrades, and set fire to the city. 
So the avenger of sin is often concealed within the form of the sin itself. — 


_|Peloubet. 


14—17. (14) tarry, ‘‘lose time in such discourse.” three darts, the 
word is not elsewhere used for the lance or javelin; but trans. spear is well 
supported. (15) slew him, finishing the work.« (16) blew, etc., ch. ii. 28. 
Israel, it is to be noted how frequently Ab.’s followers were called ‘ Israel.” 
Absalom’s was evidently the popular cause, and, besides Uriah’s murder, there 
must have been political reasons for discontent at work to make David's gov- 
ernment so distasteful. — Pulp. Com. held back, bec. Ab.’s death ended the 
battle. (17) heap of stones, not as monument, but in execration of his 
puted tent, 7. e. home, the word ‘‘tent” a relic of Israel’s nomad 
ife, 

Brief splendor, then death. —In the human sacrifices of the Aztecs, a beau- 
tiful young man being selected, was clothed in the best garments, feasted 
with the nobles, given every pleasure, and treated as if he were a god, for 
three months. When the time for the sacrifice came, as he ascended the 
steps of the altar, he threw away the jewels which adorned him, and the 
musical instruments with which he had solaced his hours, and at the top was 
made a bloody sacrifice. — Prescott. The reward of ingratitude. — Adolph, 
son of Arnold, Duke of Guelders, dissatisfied that his father should live so 
long, came upon him one night as he was going to bed, took him prisoner, 
obliged him to go on foot, in a cold season, barelegged as he was, and then 
shut him a close prisoner in a dark dungeon for six months. Such disobedi- 
ence and cruelty, did not, however, go long unpunished ; for, shortly after, 
the son was apprehended, kept for a long time in prison, and after his release 
slain in a battle with the French. — O. T. Anec. 


18—23. (18) Contrasting the monument of shame he had, with the monu- 


ment of pride which he planned for himself.” king’s dale, valley of Jehosh- 


ee ee 
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aphat ; or poss. in the south, near Hebron: the vale of Shaveh.« no son, 
ch. xiv. 27; these must have died. Ab.’s place,’ R. V., ‘‘monument.” (19) 
run, this was his peculiar and well-known power (vs. 27). (20) shalt not, 
bec. Joab feared the instant passionate anger of the king. (21) Cushi, an 
Ethiopian, the Cushite, one of Joab’s negro slaves; he was chosen bec. the} 
news to Dav. would be evil and the runner receive no reward. pe thou.. 
ready, #. V., “ thou wilt have no reward forthe tidings.” (28) plain, though 
farther round, the road may have been easier. 

Absalom’s pillar (vs. 18), — Learn—I. That nothing can prosper without 
the blessing of God, and that this can never rest on the head of one who is 
wanting in filial duty. II. That it is a sorrowful thing when the great love of 
Christ is cast away; for it is stronger than the love of parents. III. That any 
who wish to be remembered after death should seek to establish some 
worthier memorial than Absalom did. — W. Tringham. Another out- 
line on same verse. —I. The monument desired; (1) It is the fate of 
man to die and be soon forgotten; (2) It is the wish of man to be 
remembered ; (3) Absalom took steps to preserve the memory of his name. 
Hence the pillar he reared. What was the epitaph? It could not be ‘‘ To the 
memory of a faithful friend, an affectionate brother, a loyal subject, and a 
dutiful son.” 
execrated his memory; (2) What wasit? A heap or cairn of stones without 
an inscription, just to mark the spot where he lay; (8) Where was it? In a 
dark wood, not among the tombs of the great and good, III. Account for 
the difference ; (1) Absalom seemed to think that his being of royal birth was 
sufficient to secure a royal tomb, with a high-sounding inscription on it ; (2) 
He forgot that a true epitaph is a summing up of the chief eaplotis of the life, 
and the leading features of the character. Learn: (1) Your epitaph will pres- 
ently have to be written. What would you like it to be? (2) Are you striv- 
ing to deserve the epitaph that you desire? (8) The grace of God can make 
you all that you wish to be, and more; (4) However lowly your monument 
on earth, seek to have your name written in heaven. 

The tomb of Absalom (vs. 18). — On the east, we came to the reputed tomb 
of Absalom, resembling nearly, in the size, form, and decoration of its square 
base, that of Zacharias, before described: except that it is sculptured with the 
metopes and triglyphs of the Doric order. This is surmounted by a sharp 
conical dome, of the form used in our modern parasols, having large mould- 
ings, resembling ropes running round its base, and on the summit something 
like an imitation of flame. The dome is of masonry, and on the eastern side 
there is a square aperture in it. It is probable that this monument really 
occupies the place of that mentioned to have been set up by him whose name 
it bears. Josephus, in relating the same circumstance, calls the pillar a mar- 
ble one ; he fixes its distance at two furlongs from Jerusalem, and says it was 
named Absalom’s Hand.— Buckingham. 


24—28. (24) two gates, inner and outer. roof, or tower above the gates. 
(25) apace, swiftly. (26) Coming thus singly showed the army was not 
defeated. (27) running, so peculiar as to be noticed at a distance. good man, 
Dav. thought that Joab would not have selected such a man as Ahimaaz as 
the bearer of evil tidings. (28) called, shouting out before actual arrival. 
His message equivocal. 

Running footmen.— Philippides, being sent by the Athenians to Sparta, to 
implore their aid in the Persian war, in the space of two days ran one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty furlongs—that is, one hundred and seventy 
Roman miles and a half. Euchidas was sent by the same Athenians to Del- 
phos, to des:re some of the holy fire from thence. He went and returned in 
the same day, having walked a thousand furlongs, or one hundred and twenty- 
five Roman miles. When Fonteius and Vipsanus were consuls, there was a 
boy called Addas, who, in one day, ran seventy-five miles.— Percy Anec. 


29—33. (29) He had not courage enough to tell all he knew. the king’s 
servant, the Vulgate prob. gives the right sense of this passage : ‘‘ When Joab 
the King’s servant sent me thy servant.” (80) turn aside, Dav. wanted news 
from the second runner. (381) tidings, as a foreigner, and a servant only, 
the Cushite would not feel the hesitation of Ahimaaz. (32) enemies, etc.. 
even he seems to be afraid to tell the truth plainly. (88) chamber,’ seeking 
privacy, but his cry of grief was heard. would. . thee, and it was con- 
science which smote him; for his own ‘sin had found him out.” In Ps. 


II. The monument realized: (1) Who raised it? Those who 
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cairn in the wild 
forest, instead of 
a lordly pillar in 
the ‘King’s dale,’ 
near the capital 
city.” — Words- 
worth, 


a Ge, xiv. 17. 


b‘‘The tomb said 
to be Ab.’s is 24 ft. 
sq., dometopped, 
and reaches 40 ft. 
in height, but the 
architecture is not 
of the period.” — 
Jamieson. 


“We also. careless 
of a monument by 
the grave, should 


build it in the 
world — a mopu- 
ment by which 
men may be 


taught to remem- 
ber, not where we 
died, but where 
we lived.”’-Ruskin. 
“How many are 
so entombed by 
the riches, the 
honors, the pleas- 
ures, and the sins 
of the world, as 
only to be taken 
out of them to be 
buried in the 
earth.’? — Marsh. 


‘“Tf we would per- 
petuate our fame 
or reputation, we 
must do_ things 
worth writing, or 
write things worth 
reading.” — Pliny. 


David 
waiting 
for news 


‘‘Is aman seen to 
run fast, itis said, 
‘Ah! there is news 
in his mouth.’ ”— 
Roberts. 


“Sorrow turns the 
stars into mourn- 
ers, and every wind 
of heaven into a 
dirge.’— Hannay. 


David 
mourns for 
Absalom 


c * He rushed into 
the watchman’s 
chamber over the 


gateway and eight 
times over  re- 
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peated “the wail 
of grief for Ab., 


his son,” —Stanley.|ing a very dear son of his who was away from home. II L 
concerning a son whom he knew to be surrounded by wicked dvisers. 


Il, SAMUEL. Chap. xix. 1-4. 


|<xxviii. and xl. he has made the confession that it was his own iniquity which 
was now surging over his head.— Pulp. Com. 


A father’s question.—I. This was an affectionate father’s inquiry concern- 
II. It was his inquiry 
IIL. 


It was his inquiry concerning a son whom he knew to be engaged in a wicked 


and dangerous enterprise. 
his son were safe he himself would be in peril. 


“A master passion 
is the love of news; 


IV. It was his inquiry, although he knew that if 
V. It was an inquiry that 


was doomed to meet with a very sad reply. Learn: (1) The young man away 


not music socom-|from home is not forgotten ; (2) The hearts at home are much aifected by 


mands, nor so the 
Muse: give poets 
claret, they grow 


idle soon; feed the|power of .God unto salvation ; ; 0 | 
the question, ‘Is the young man safe?” it may be said — to the great Joy of 
those who hear the news— ‘‘ Yes, he is safe in the society of the good, and in 


the service of Christ.” — Hive. 


musician, and he’s 
out of tune.”—G- 
Crabbe. 


young men should ask. 
companions, from bad books, from dishonest conduct, from bad habits? Is he 


knowledge of previous history and character; (3) There is no real safety for 
the young till they are ‘‘safe in the arms of Jesus,” and are ‘‘ kept by the 


” (4) So decide, pray, and live, that in reply to 


Is the young man safe ?— That isa question every parent and every friend of — 
Is the young man safe from intemperance, from bad 


In the depths of|safe in Jesus Christ? Is he safe in a good home and among good influences? 


the sea the waters 
are still; the heav- 
iest sorrow is that 


borne in silence;|Why not? 1. Because he has begun to taste intoxicating drinks. 


the deepest Jove 
flows through the 
eye and touch, 
the purest joy is 
unspeakable ; the 
most impressive 
prayer is silent; 
and the most 
soJemn preacher at 
a funeral is the 
silent one whose 
lips are cold. 


‘*Tears are the 
safety-valves of the 
heart, when too 
much pressure is 
laid on,"’ -- Albert 
Smith. 


Joab hears 
of David’s 
grief 


a“ Not through 
the gate where 
David was.” — 
Wordsworth. 


* A pound of en- 
ergy with an ounce 
of talent will 
achieve greater 
results than a 
pound of talent 
with an ounce of 
energy.” — William 
Mathews. 


‘*God made both 
tears and laughter, 
and both for kind 
pee LOK eeas 
aughter enables 
mirth and surprise 
to breathe freely, 
so tearsenable 
sorrow to vent 
itself patiently. 


Is he safe for this world? Is he safe for eternity? Ask yourself, also, what 


you are doing to make him and keep him safe? Is the young man safe? No. 


2. Because 
he has given up his life to regular money-making. 3. Because he is reckless 
in his way of handling money. 4. Because his thoughts are not pure. 5. 
Because he has a lot of opinions that are false. 6. Because his parents do not 
set him a good example.— A. F. Schauffler. 


The chamber over the gate. — 


“Ts it so far from thee 
Thou canst no longer see 
In the chamber over the gate 
The old man desolate, 
Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son who is no more? 
‘O Absalom, my son !’ 


‘* He goes forth from the door 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs ; 

The light goeth outin our hearts; 
In the chamber over the gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

*O Absalom, my son!’ 


“‘ That ’tis a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief; 
Ours is the bitterest loss, 
Ours is the heaviest cross; 
And forever the cry Will be, 

‘ Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son !’” 


‘Somewhere at every hour, 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers that bear 
The tidings of despair, 

‘O Absalom, my son !’ 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1—4., (1) king weepeth, in a way to depress the people. Joab knew it 
was time for action, not for mourning, if the king was to be restored. (S) 
vietory, Heb. deliverance or salvation. (8) by stealth,* not entering as a 
triumphant army should with flags and songs. (4) covered his face, one of 
the attitudes of grief, ch. xv. 380. 

A disastrous victory (vs. 2).— Wellington said that the next worst thing to 
a terrible defeat was a glorious victory. I. Here a victory won, but a noble 
lost. II. Here a victory won, but a father bereft of his child. III. Other 
victories than those won on the tented field are similarly expensive. 

Between the gates (see xviii. 24).— Now, in looking at the account given us 
in 2 Sa. xviii. and xix. we see th tower of entrance into Mahanaim furnished, 
like the castle at Tunbridge, with two pairs of gates, the one at a distance 
from the other, the king sitting between them, not, we may justly believe, in 
the passage itself, so as to block up the way, or at all incommode those who 
might be passing, but in a room by the side of the way. We find a watchman 
on the top of the tower, made, without doubt, commodious for that purpose 
by the staircases communicating with each other from the bottom to the top, 
as the English castle was flat, and covered with lead, for the purpose of 
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descrying at a distance those who were coming, as well as wounding assail- 
ants. e find the observations made by the watchman were not conimuni- 
cated by him immediately to the king, but by the warder at the outer gate: 
and that there was communication between this lower room in which David 
first sat, and the upper room over the gateway, for by that means he retired 
to give vent to his sorrow. The real cause of gloom.—The moon, in an 
eclipse, complained to the sun, ‘‘ Why, O my dearest friend, dost thou not 
shine upon meas usual?” ‘‘ Do Il not?” said the sun; ‘‘IamsureI am shining 
as Lalways do. Why do you not enjoy my light as usual” ‘‘Oh, I see!” 
said the moon, ‘“‘ the earth has got between us.” — Peloubet. 


5—8. (5) Joab .. said, this Want of appreciation for a great victory 
annoyed Joab. He felt injured. His loyalty and practical sagacity, together 
with his hard, unsympathetic nature, appear in this speech, wh. saved to 
Day. the fruits of the victory. shamed. . faces, Ps. lxix. 7. sons, etc., 
Ju. ix. 5.4 (6) regardest, with Marat none of those who have imperiled 
their lives for you. Dav. needed such an arousing. (7) go forth, fr. the 
chamber to meet the returning soldiers. comfortably, encouragingly. 
thankfully. I swear, etc., a strong statement that the army would not 
remain loyal to a king who allowed private grief to outweigh gratitude, (8) 
sat in the gate,° cheered the people with his presence. Israel, Ab.’s 
followers. 

It must be overcome. —1. Through the word of earnest admonition. 2. By 
energetically rising up to new life and faithful discharge of the duties of our 
calling. 3. By accepting the consolation and strength which come from 
above — Lange’s Com. 

Reproof. — Philip of Macedon said he was beholden to the Athenian orators 
for goats him; for he would endeavor both by words and actions to make 
them liars. And Plato, hearing it was asserted by some persons that he wasa 
very bad man, said, ‘‘I shall take care to live so that nobody will believe 
them.” — Laconics. 


9—15. (9) at strife, uncertain and divided as to the course to adopt.4 (10 
whom... us, this anointing not mentioned elsewhere. But it led Dav. to 
withhold his return until summoned by the elders of the nation. speak ye 
not, the rebellion has failed, can we do better than recall Dav. to the throne? 
(11) ye the last, Jud. being Dav.’s own tribe, and active in helping Ab. 
needed to receive fr. Dav. assurances of forgiveness and favor; but there are 
many traces of its jealous feeling. (12) bones, etc., ch. v.1. (13) Amasa, 
now leader of the tribe. of my bone, here actual relationship. 
Joab, a dangerous promise, instigated by Dav.’s infatuation for Ab., and 
strong dislike for Joab, ch. iii. 89; xvi. 10; xix. 22. (14) bowed, with this 
appeal and persuasion. (15) Gilgal, Jos. v. 9, convenient, as being near the 
fords. 

The influence of superior minds. —I. The natural basis. 
king of men. Il. Acquired increment. The development of natural gifts by 
an educational process. III. Spiritual endowment. A consecrated heart 
and intellect gains influence by its consecration. IV. Circumstantial aids. 
Seasons of public interest are favorable to the putting forth of the influence 
that superior minds can exercise. — Chapman, in Pulpit Com. 

Amasa (vs. 13). — As to the promise to Amasa, of constituting him general 
in Joab’s room, the prudence of this may be also easily vindicated. For 
Amasa stood in the same degree of consanguinity to David as Joab did, and 
the offer to him of making him captain-general must. as it has been well 
observed, have been influenced by the personal qualities of the man — the 


David was a born 
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Tears hinder sor- 
row from becom- 
ing despair and 
madness; and 
laughter is one of 
the very privileges 
of reason, being 
confined to the 
buman species.” — 
Leigh Hunt. 


oab 
reproves 
David 


a1K. xv. 29; xvi. 
113 2Ki. xai, ti, ive 


b“ This threat, 
grounded on the 
general’s unbound- 
ed popularity with 
the army, showed 
him to be a danger- 
ous person,”— 
Jamieson. 


c2 Sa. xv. 2; Je. 
XXxviii.7; xxxix. 8. 


Judah goes 
to welcome 
David 


d ‘‘ The sentiments 
of three different 
parties are repre- 
sented in vss. 9, 


room of 10. The royalists, 


the adherents of 
Ab., and those 
indifferent to the 
Davidic dynasty.” 
— Jamieson. 


Daily ought we to 
renew our _ pur- 
poses, and stir up 
ourselves to 
greater fervor, 
and to say, Help 
me, my God! in 
this my good pur- 
pose and in thy 
holy service, and 


importance of gaining him over-—he being a person of great power|£"ant that I may 


and authority, and having a resentment against Joab for the murder of 
Abner and Absalom. Besides, 1 doubt not but that David thought he should 
now be able to break Joab’s power, and bring him to an account for his 
repeated assassinations and treasons, as well as fix Amasa forever in 
his interest, by placing so high a degree of confidence in him as to give him 
the command of all theforces in his kingdom. This hath been frequently the 
method by which great men have endeavored to gain over their enemies, 
and it argues a real generosity of soul, of which little minds are utterly 
incapable,. to win an adversary to his duty by such unexpected instances of 
confidence and friendship. 


now this day begin 
perfectly.--Lhomas 
a Kempis. 


‘*Memory is 
Adam sitting out- 
side the gates of 
Paradise, weeping 
over _ pleasures 


When Cinna, the grandson of Pompey, andigone forever. 
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B. C. 985. other great men, conspired against Augustus, he not only pardoned them, 
Hope is Adam, in but nominated Cinna consul for the ensuing year; and Cesar not only spared 
the strength ' of|Brutus, after he had appeared in arms against him. but took him into favor 
God's promises,/as his intimate friend, and intrusted him with the government of Gaul.— 
going ruber to (handler. How to resent an injury. — A gentleman who had filled many high 
teiicstos > “hole stations in public life, with the greatest honor to himself and advantage to the 
life, looking for/nation, once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot in great anger ata real injury that 
t ho everlasting he had received from a person high in the political world, which he was con- 
alee ook alia sidering how to resent in the most effectual manner. After relating the 

particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked if he did not think it would be manly to 
resent it. ‘‘ Yes,” said Sir Eardley, ‘‘it would doubtless be manly to resent 
it, but it would be godlike to forget it.” This, the gentleman declared, had 
such an instantaneous effect upon him that he came away quite another 
man, and in a temper entirely altered from that in which he went. — 


Laconics. 
Shimei 16—20. (16) Shimei,* ch. xvi. 5-13. (17) thousand men, to show how 
joins in valuable his help might be. Ziba, ch. xvi. 1-4. went.. king, R. V., 
the welcome |“ went through Jordan in the presence of the king.” Ziba and his retinue 


oe dashed into the river and crossed it—the word for went over is a peculiar 
TO one, expressing impetuous movement —to show their zeal by meeting the 
b Stanley ‘*Prob.|king on the eastern bank.— Cam. B. (18) ferry boat, or bridge of boats.® 
a raft, such asjag he was come over Jordan, i. e. at some time during the passage. (19) 
ete rene used|nerversely, indic. his penitence. (20) house of Joseph,° expression for all 
memorial on the|the 10 tribes, bec. they were led by Ephraim. Shimei avoids annoying Dav. 


mean merelyithe right. He will bow down as willingly to Absalom as to David. II. Such 
goods. men are perfectly unreliable. If we succeed we may be sure of Shimei’s 
help. Is it worth much? If we fail and need help we must not look to 


c ee oe: Shimei. 
Piel (Jos. xvi. 1).| David’s magnanimity (vs. 19).— 


—Keiks The fine and noble way to kill a foe 

: Is not to kill him: you with kindness may 
ae curse He uES a So change him that he shall cease to be so; 
pcos sora iag brah And then he’s slain. Sigismund used to say 


His pardons put his foes to death ; for when 
He mortifi’d their hate, he kill’d them then.— Aleyn. 


David spares 21—28. (21) Abishai, comp. 1 Sa. xxvi. 8; 2 Sa. xvi. 9. (22) adversaries, 
Shimei z. €. opposing Dav.’s best interests. any man, efc.. mercy and forgiveness 
were becoming to such a day of joy. (28) not die, a very limited release ; 
really no more than not die just now. 
Royal magnanimity (vs. 23). —I. The kingly scorn with which David for- 
gave the poor abject wretch. It must have stung him to the quick to find 
that David thought him and his past rebelliousness unworthy of notice. , II. 
“This nor hurts|[f you succeed, think of David, and be merciful to poor wretched Shimei. 
him, nor profits|III. How many are there now in the ranks of Christ's friends who once reviled 
hae a jot; forbear Him? 
rowan ts hea.| A king’s forgiveness. — Louis XII. of France had been duke of Orleans 
ven.” — Shake-|before his elevation to the crown. During that time, a French nobleman had 
speare. offered him several unjust and gross indignities. After his accession to the 
crown, some courtiers hinted to him that it was now in his power to avenge 
the affronts he had formerly received. His majesty’s answer is truly worthy 
of being remembered — ‘‘ God forbid that the king of France should remember 


the quarrels of the Duke of Orleans.” — Whitecross. 
Mephibo- 24—30. (24) came down,? it does not certainly appear whether he was 
sheth meets wholly faithful: this is the favorable construction to put on his conduct 
David These are the actions, or neglectings, usual intime of grief. Difficult to deter- 


mine whether Meph. came to the Jordan or to Jerusalem to see Dav. beard, 
d‘‘The facts re-|the moustache, the beard of upper lip. (25) Lay geneapee R. V., margin, 
lated in this vs.|‘‘ when Jerus, was come to meet.” (26) deceived me, evidently scheming to 
Ne eieas °%,|Secure favor for himself. Being lame, Mephib. was very dependent on 


the suspicion oflothers. (27) good, right in thy kingly judgment. (29) Impatient answer. 
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divide, making Ziba partner, no longer servant. (30) all, Meph. desired to 
show that his regard’ was for Dav., not for his property. 

The king’s favor is better than life (vs. 30). =a 
what is there can make us happy and content? II. In the presence of Jesus 
how much previously considered needful is no longer walnat: 

A court preacher (vs, 30). — Thomas Fuller, so well known as the author of 
the Worthies of England, and other works, on first coming to London, soon 
distinguished himself so much in the pulpits there, that he was invited by the 
master and brotherhood of the Savoy to be their lecturer. On the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and when the king left Londor in 1641 to raise an army, 
Mr. Fuller continued at the Savoy, and labored all the while, both in public 
and private, to promote the cause of the king. On the anniversary of his 
inauguration, when the king had left London with a view to commence hos- 
tilities against the rebels, March 27, 1642, Fuller preached at Westminster 

bey a sermon from this verse. The sermon, as may well be supposed, gave 
great offense, and the preacher was soon afterwards forced to withdraw from 
London ; on which, he proceeded to Oxford, to share the fortunes of the king. 
As Charles had heard much of his abilities in the pulpit, he was now desirous 
of witnessing them personally ; and accordingly, Fuller preached before his 
majesty at St. Mary’s Church. The impression which this sermon made was 
singular enough. In London, Fuller had been censured for being too hot a 
royalist ; and now he was thought to show lukewarmness to the royal cause. 
So far was this, however, from being the case that he afterwards joined the 
royal army, and attended it from place to place, constantly exercising the 
duty of a chaplain; and after the battle of Chereton-Down, March 29, 1644, 
being left at Basing-house, he animated the garrison to so vigorous a defense 
of that place that Sir William Waller was obliged to raise the siege with con- 
siderable loss. — Percy Anec. 


31—35. (31) Barzillai, ch. xvii. 27. (32) great, in wealth and position. 
(83) feed, give honor of a seat at the royal table. (34) long, etc.,+ R. V., ‘‘ How 
many are the days of the years of my life?” Too old to make such a change. 
(35) Enumeration of infirmities of great age. 

The picture of a venerable and pious old age. —1. Blessed of God, it devotes 
the temporal goods it has received to the service of compassionate brotherly 
love, far from all avarice; 2. Honored by men, it desires not the vain honor 
of this world, far from all ambition; 3. Near the grave, it longs only for home, 
far from al! disposition to find blessedness in this life; 4. But as long as God 
grants life, even with failing powers it still serves the Lord and His kingdom, 
and in this service honors Him by the devotion even of its dearest —far from 
all self-seeking. — Lange’s Com. 

Happiness in old age (vs. 34).— Wilberforce remarked, ‘‘I can scarcely 
understand why my life is spared so long, except it be to show that a man can 
be as happy without a fortune as with one.” And soon after, when his only 
surviving daughter died, he writes, ‘‘I have often heard that sailors on a voy- 
age will drink, ‘ Friends astern!’ till they are half way over; then, ‘ Friends 


In the absence of Jesus|/p 
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unfaithfulness to 
avid.” —Spk. 
Com. 


“Pity and need 
make all flesh 
kin.’’— Arnold. 


‘*The love that wiil 
be annihilated 
sooner than be 


treacherous, has 
already made 
death impossible.” 
Emerson, 


Maintain your pas- 
toral integrity and 
independence, lest 
you sear your con- 
science, quench 
the Holy Spirit, 
eee Ag e confi- 
ence of your peo- 
le, and’ lone the 
favor of God. 


Barzillai 


a ‘* Though I look 
old,yet lam strong 
and lusty; for in 
my youth I never 
did apply hot and 
rebellious liquors 
in my blood; nor 
did not with un- 
bashful forehead 
woo the means of 
weakness and de- 
bility; therefore 
my age is asa lusty 
winter, frosty, but 
kindly.” — Shake- 
speare. 


“ His mien is lofty, 
his demeanor 
great, nor sprightly 


ahead.’ With me it has been ‘Friends ahead!’ this long time.” Old age of 
the good and blessed state. — ‘To him,” observes the biographer of Archbishop 
Leighton, ‘‘death had lost its sting; it was become a pleasant theme, and 
gave occasion to some of his most cheerful sayings. He would compare the 
heavy load of clay with which the soul is encumbered to the miry boots of 
which the traveler divests himself on finishing his journey ; and he could not 
disguise his own wish to be speedily unclothed, instead of lingering below till 
his garments were worn out, or dropped off through old age. In general his 
temper was serene rather than gay ; but his nephew states that, if ever he 
rose to an unusual pitch of vivacity, it was when some illness attacked him; 
when, from the shaking of the prison doors, he was led to hope that some of 
those brisk blasts would throw them open, and give him the release he cov- 
eted. Then he seemed to stand tiptoe on the margin of eternity, in a delight- 
ful amazement of spirit, eagerly waiting the summons, and feeding his soul 
with the prospect of immortal life and glory. 
Beautiful old age.— 
The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought indeed to behold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 


folly wantons in 
his air; nor dull 
serenity becalms 
his eyes, such had 
I trusted once as 
soon as seen; but 
cautious age sus- 
spects the flatter- 
ing form, and only 
credits what ex- 
perience tells.’’ — 
Johnson, 


“Care keeps his 
watch in every 
old man’s eye.” — 
Shakespeare. 


“When men grow 
virtuous in their 
old age, they are 
merely making a 
sacrifice to God of 
the devil’s leav- 
ings.” —Swift. 


Chimham 
al Ki. ii. 7. 
bComp. Je. xli.17. 


““ What is age but 
the holy place of 
life, chapel of ease 
for all men's 
wearied miseries? 
And to rob that of 
her ornament, it is 
accursed, as from 
a priest to steal a 
holy vestment, ay, 
and convert it toa 
sinful covering.’’— 
Massinger. 

*““The leaves of 
memory seem to 
make a mournful 
rustling in the 
dark.” — Long- 
fellow. s 


strife be- 
tween Israel 
and Judah 


c*“Got possession 
by stealthy, under- 
hand _proceed- 
ings.”—Spk. Com. 


d‘* Here was a fes- 
terment that broke 
out at a future 
day.’’— Chalmers. 


“Never do any- 
thing that van de- 
Mote an angry 
mind; foralthoug 

everybody is born 
with a certain de 
gree of passion, 
and, from un- 
toward circum- 
stances, will some- 
times feel its opera- 
tion,and be what 
they call ‘out of 
humor,’ yet asen- 
sible man or 
woman will never 
allow it to be dis- 
covered.’”’ — Ld. 
Collingwood. 


Sheba and 


Amasa 

CP PP ASE ee Ale 
Xxile-o.) 4 hie 
usual term of in- 
vective cast toand 
fro between the 
various parties in 
the state.” — 
Stanley. 
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Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 
Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 
— Longfellow, ‘* Evangeline.” 


86—40. (36) such a reward, as to make him a courtier. (37) Aged people 
become greatly attached to their ancestral homes. Chimham, his son. (388) 
will do, efc., Chimham seems to have received an inheritance at Bethlehem.? 
(89) people, meaning David’s party. (40) conducted, taking the principal 
parts and positions. This gave great offense. : 

A beautiful old age. —I. Old age itself naturally awakens a tender interest. 
II. Old age exhibits a special beauty where it is pervaded by kindly feelings 
and earnest piety. III. An old age thus beautified is very helpful to others. 
IV. A beautiful old age is an abiding charm in the memory. — Chapman 

. The softening influence of age. — Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet a 
little while before they begin to decay. I don’t know what it is — whether a 
spontaneous change, mental or bodily, or whether it is through the experience 
of the thanklessness of critical honesty, but it is a fact that most writers, 


except sour and unsuccessful ones, get tired of finding fault at about the time 
they are beginning to grow old. At thirty we are all trying to cut our names 
in big letters upon the wall of this tenement of life; twenty years later we 
have carved them or shut up our jackknives. Then we are ready to help 
others and care less to hinder any, because nobody’s elbows are in our way. 


Do you know that in the gradual passage from maturity to helplessness the 
harshest characters have sometimes a period in which they are gentle and 
placid as young children ? — Holmes. 


41—43. (41) stolen thee away,’ poss. no gathering of the entire nation had 
been called to escort the king, so the other tribes felt slighted, and censured 
Judah for not calling a general assembly and allowing the whole nation a part 
in this solemn transaction. (42) near of kin, they stood upon their tribal 
rights. eaten, etc., they made out that their act was one of simple duty, and 
did not involve advantage over others. (43) have. , ye, they claim a right 
even in Dav. by reason of their representing 10 tribes. fiercer,? harder, more 
bitter, in the contention following. 

Rivalry (vs. 48).—I. Both these parties professed to love the king; each had 
his way of showing it. II. One party displeased with the other, whose way 
succeeded, though both aimed at the same thing. III. The successful party 
instead of being most rancorous should have shown the greater kindness. IV. 
In this way may have been sown those seeds of strife that bore such bitter 
fruit in Rehoboam’s time. 

The resentment of Israel (vs. 41). — The pretense that the men of Judah had 
stolen him away was unreasonable and unjust. For while he was at Maharaim, 
the tribes on that side Jordan all declared for him, and accompanied him to 
the passage of that river, and went over with him to join the rest of their 
brethren, who were come down to meet him; so that when they were all 
united at the passage of the river, there were actually present, by large depu- 
tations, the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and five others, who waited on him in 
his march to Gilgal. The truth of the case seems to be that the deputations 
from the more distant tribes, not being able to get farther than Gilgal, before 


Chr. vii. 6-8. 


the king’s arrival there, envied the other tribes, and particularly that of 
Judah, which had the principal share in providing everything necessary fo 
the king’s passage over Jordan, and laid hold of the first opportunity t 
express their resentment against them. This was heightened by the imprudent 
haughty answer which the men of Judah made to their expostulation, that 


they had a peculiar right in the king, as he was near akin to them, because he 
was of their own tribe. — Chandler. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


i—5. (1) there, atGilgal, where the altercation took place. Belial, De. xiii. 
18. Benjamite, fr. the mountains of Ephraim. Instead of the ‘“‘son of 
Bichri” the trans. should be a Bichrite, or descendant of Becher, son of Ben- 
jamin.’ no part, R. V., ‘‘no portion.” He took Judah at her word and 
raised the banner of revolt. One is astonished te see how confused and dis- 
cordant were all the elements which go to unify and strengthen national life. 


Chap. xx. 6—10, II, SAMUEL, 
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Saul and Day. had done but little to allay tribal jealousy by an aroused 
national sentiment. to his tents, usual watchword of insurrections. (2) 
went up, fr. Gilgal and Jordan plain. (8) had left, ch. xv. 16. widowhood, 
regarding them as defiled by Ab.’s sin. They were doomed, for no fault of 
theirs, to the weary lot of captives, cursing the day, probably, when their 
beauty had brought them to the palace, and wishing that they could exchange 
lots with the humblest of their sisters that breathed the air of freedom. 
Strange that, with all his spiritual instincts, David could not see that a system 
which led to such miserable results must lie under the curse of God ! — Exp. B. 
(4) Amasa, now occupying Joab’s place.’ Dav.’s affection for the dead Abs. 
was stronger than his sense of obligation to the state. Amasa had not Joab’s 
ger or influence. (5) tarried, the fact is stated, but the reason not 
assigned. 

The disputes of brethren an opportunity for the foe(vs. 1).—I. Asoft answer 
from Judah would have turned away the wrath of Israel. II. The resentment 
of Israel was as fuel for the spark of rebellion. III. It needed only a man of 
Belial to apply the torch and set the kingdom in a blaze. IV. The same prin- 
ciple will apply to parties in politics — to churches — to families. 

Envy.—The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which ought to give 
him pleasure. The relish of his life is inverted, and the objects which admin- 
ister the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this passion, give 
the quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfections of 
their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valor and wisdom are pro- 
vocative of.their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate state is this ! to 
be offended with excellence, and to hate a man because we approve him ! 
The condition of the envious man is the most emphatically miserable ; he is 
not only incapable of rejoicing in another's merit or success, but lives in a 
world where all mankind are ina plot against his quiet, by studying their own 
happiness and advantage.— Steele. 


6—10. (6) Abishai, putting a new slight on Joab.< fenced cities, invol- 
ving the perils and anxieties of siege. It was important to nip this sudden 
insurrection in the bud. escape us, a phrase of doubtful meaning: LXX. 
“‘overshadow our eyes,” 7. e. give us anxiety. R. V., ‘‘ escape out of our sight.” 
(7) Cherethites, etc., ch. viii. 18. (8) Gibeon, El Jib, 5 or 6m. N. N. W. of 
Jerus. went before, R. V., ‘‘came to meet them.” fell out, of its sheath, 
wh. was fastened to the girdle.? (9) art thouin health? R. V., ‘Is it well 
with thee?” by the beard, this action would hide the Jeft-handed thrust. A 
mode of friendly salutation. (10) fifth rib, ch. ii. 23. so, better and. 

Is it well with thee ? — We shall isolate these words, ‘‘ Art thou in health?” 
etc., from the context, using them in relation to spiritual health. There is 
abundant reason for our solicitude. A lack of spiritual health implies 
unhappiness. The backslider is necessarily miserable. Propound the question 
to some, who—I. Though in health, answer dubiously. The aged often 
draw mistaken conclusions from the fact that —1. Their feelings are not so 
intense as they were. The question is, Are you making progress? not Are 
you as enthusiastic as when you started? Feeling is a sun-dial, God’s Word 
the unalterable time-piece ; 2. Their prayers seem unanswered. The woman 
of Canaan. At first, “not a word.” Yet afterwards Christ said, ‘‘ Woman, 
great is thy faith :” 3. Their labors are less abundant (see Nu. viii. 25). II. 
Though lacking health, reply in the affirmative. Because —1. No outward 
marks. The deadliest form of the plague that ravaged London was that 
which gave the least sign. Heart disease exists while the body is hale and 
strong; 2. No fear of immediate danger. All departures from God are dan- 
gerous, and result in sorrow. III. Knowing their state aright, answer in the 
negative. Let us—1. Inquire as to your symptoms ; 2. Prescribe some reme- 
dies. Don’t think lightly of your case. Nor yield to despair. (1) Avoid all 
that disagrees with your health: carnal pleasures, evil companions. (2) Be 
often alone with the Good Physician. Virtue goeth out of Him. (8) Take 
freely of bitter herbs. Think how you grieve Christ and the Church. (4) 
Take the balm of Gilead. The doctrine of God’s unchanging love, His encour- 
aging promises. (5) Take plenty of exercise. Attend the means of grace; go 
into the vineyard. — R. A. Griffin. ’ 

Kissing the beard (vs. 9). — D’Arvieux was present at an Arabian entertain- 
ment, to which came all the emirs, a little while after his arrival, accompanied 
by their friends and attendants: and after the usual civilities, caresses, kiss- 


B. C. cir. 985. 


a “Ineligible for 


re - marriage.”? — 
Ewald. 


b As having led 
Ab ’s force it 
might be supposed 
Judah would 
cuickty respond to: 
his call. 


Joab slays 
Amasa and 
pursues 
Sheba 


c‘*Prob. as the 
king was on_ bad. 
terms with Joab, 
and wishedto de- 
prive him of his 
post as captain of 
the host, he gave. 
his orders to Abi- 
shai, and weakly 
connived at the- 
execution of them 


by Joab which. 
was inevitable.’’ — 
Spk. Com. 


d‘“As if by acci- 
dent, but in reality, 
this was so_con-- 
trived by Joab, 
in order that he 
might use it. 
against Amasa. 
without putting 
him on his guard 
by drawing it fr. 
the scabbard.’’ — 
Wordsworth. 


“Malice is the 
devil’s picture. 
Lust makes men. 
brutish, and ima- 
lice makes them 
devilish. Malice is. 
mental murder; 
you may killaman 
and never touch 


him; ‘Whosoever 
hateth his brother 
is a murderer,’ "— 


iT. Watson. 
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“*Malice scorn’d 
puts out itself, but 
argued, gives a 
kind of credit to 
a false accusation.” 
—Massinger, 


gone besieges 
eth-maa-:hah 


a Fr. Old. Eng. 
walwe; A. 38. 
wealowian, to roll 
oneself about, as in 
mire. 


b‘* Ag the army 
came up every one 
halted at the 
ghastly sight. Its 
removal broke the 
spell.”’—Stanley. 


c ‘*Now called 
Abel-el-Kaneh, on 
east side of stream 
Dedara, above the 
waters of Merom.”’ 
— Wordsworth. 


the head of 
Sheba sent to 
Joab 


ad 2 Sa. xiv. 2. 


““Intrepidity is 
an extraordinary 
strength of mind, 
which raises __ it 
above the troubles 
and disorders, and 
the emotions, 
which the sight of 
great perils is cal- 
culated to excite 
It is by this that 
heroes maintain 
themselves in a 
tranquil state of 
mind, and preserve 
the free use of 
their reason under 
the most surprising 
and terrible cir- 
cumstances.”— La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Il, SAMUEL, Chap. xx. 11—26. 


ings of the beard, and of the hand, which every one gave and received accord- 
ing to his rank and dignity, sat down upon mats. It was in this way, 
perhaps, that Joab pretended to testify his respect for Amasa, his rival in vhe 
favor of the king; he took him by the beard to kiss him, or agreeably to the 
custom of these emirs, or Arabian chieftains, to kiss the beard itself; and in 
this stooping posture he could much better see to direct the blow than if he 
had only held his beard, and raised himself to kiss his face; while Amasa, 
charmed by this high compliment, which was neither suspicious nor unusual, 
and undoubtedly returning it with corresponding politeness, paid no attention 
to the sword in the hand of his murderer.— Paxton, 


11—15. (11) men, servants. by him, body of Amasa. for David, insin- 
uating the disloyalty of Amasa. (12) wallowed, vs. 10.7 people, troops 
raised by Amasa. stood still,’ as ch. ii. 28; this nearly spoiled Joab’s expedi- 
tion. (13) after.Joab, the well-known leader. (14) Abel to Beth-maachah, 
a town in the N. W. of Palestine, in tribe of Dan; it was fortified. Berites, 
inhabitants of the district: or it may refer to fortresses of N. Palestine. The 
sense will then be that Joab collected troops from all the fortresses in the 
north of Israel.— Spk. Com. (15) bank, on which to plant engines. trench, 
fortified space outside the wall. battered, verb implies by undermining; 
R. V. margin, ‘‘ undermined.” 

Removing hindrances to popularity (vs. 12).— I. We have the people filled 
with horror at the sight of one dead man. They could not advance with that 
corpse in the way. II. In the path of progress are many who are morally 
dead. They block the way. III. The dead must be removed to make way for 
the march of living men. 


Excitement of popularity.— 
Some shout him, and some hang upon his ear, 
To gaze in ’s eyes and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their ’kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy; 
While others, not so satisfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage, and, turning loose 
His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve.— Cowper. 


16—22. (16) wise woman,? a person of some authority and influence. (17) 
near, as near as was safe. (18) ask at Abel, this was a proverb based on the 
traditional wisdom of the people at Abel. Joab had not asked whether they 
agreed with Sheba. (19) ie she speaks in the name of thecity. mother, 7. e. 
metropolis, chief town of the district. (20) Joab was willing to slay for 
necessity or policy, but not naturally a blood-thirsty man. (21) deliver him, 
the fight was only to secure a traitor. (22) inher wisdom, persuading them 
to sacrifice one who was really their enemy. retired, R. V., dispersed, 7. e. 
the troops raised by Amasa returned to their homes. Joab led the small 
standing army to Jerus. 

Peaceful and faithful in Israel (vs. 19).—The excellent conduct of Mr. 
Swartz, missionary in India, was such as to secure the confidence of all kinds 
of people. In the time of war, when the fort of Tanjore was in a distressed 
situation, a powerful enemy at hand, and not provision enough even for the 
garrison, and when, to add to this distress, the neighboring inhabitants, who. 
by ill-treatment, had lost all confidence in the Europeans, and the Rajah had 
in vain entreated the help of the people, the only hope left was in Mr. Swartz. 
““We have all lost our credit,” said the Rajah to an English gentleman; “let us 
try whether the inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz.” Accordingly, he was 
desired to make an agreement with them. There was no time to be lost. The 
Sepoys fell as dead people, being emaciated with hunger. The streets were 
lined with dead bodies every morning. He sent, therefore, letters in every 
direction, promising to pay, with his own hands, for every bullock that might 
be taken by the enemy. Ina day or two he got above a thousand bullocks. 
He sent catechists and other Christians into the country, at the risk of their 
lives, who returned in a short time,and brought into the fort a great quantity 
of corn. Thus the fort wa3 saved; and when all was over, he paid all the 
people, made them a small present, and sent them away.— Whitecross. 


David’s 
officers 


23-26. (23) all the host, Dav. dared not remove him. Benaiah, ch. viii. 
18. (24) Adoram, or Adoniram, 1 Ki. iv. 6, tribute, R. V., margin, “ ievy.” 
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recorder,* or remembrancer, or historian. (25) Sheva, or Seraiah. 
chief ruler, ch. viii. 18, comp. ch. xxiii. 88, perhaps Jairite should be Jthrite. 

Over the tribute.—This was a new officer, and a new thing. For the 
Hebrew word mas does not mean ‘‘tribute,” but ‘forced labor.” This was 
one of the most oppressive exactions of old time. It was David who began 
this practice in Israel, exacting probably only from the descendants of the 
Canaanites (who, nevertheless, formed a considerable portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine) forced labor rary ied in preparing for the building of the 
temple, and in the fortifications of his fenced cities. — Pulp. Com. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1-6. (1) days of David,’ the time of it is not fixed. bloody house, family 
on wh. rests the guilt of shedding innocent blood. slew, etc., not else nar- 
rated. (2) had sworn, Jos. ix. 15. zeal, to carry out literally the enactments 
of the Lev. law, De. vii: 2. The plunder available for the king’s friends made 
this warfare popular. (3) atonement, expiation. (4) No money payments 
in compensation, but blood for blood. (5) the man, avenging of blood must 
be taken of the family of the murderer. (6) seven, treated as a perfect 
number. hang them up, after death; not put to death by hanging.< ‘‘ This 
punishment was demanded by divine justice.” whom the Lord did choose, 
this title is not elsewhere given to Saul: its use by the Gibeonites is so strange 
that many suspect the correctness of the text. A not improbable conjecture 
is to read, the hill of the Lord, 1. e. Gibeah, as 1 Sam. x. 5.—Spk. Com. 

Famine a punishment for sin (vs. 1). —The history teaches us —I. In what 
light we should view public calamities. IJ. The way in which we may get 
them removed. We should —1. Inquire into their sinful causes; 2. Put away 
whatever is displeasing to God. — C. Simeon. 

In the days of David (vs. 1). — The burial of the bones of Saul and Jona- 
than as an act of respect to the slaughtered king makes it probable that the 
narrative belongs to the early part of David’s reign, as also does the apparent 
fact that the seven victims were all young and unmarried. He spared the 
heir to Saul’s throne. There is no adequate reason, therefore, for supposing 
that David was influenced by political motives, and the more important lesson 
of the narrative is the emphatic condemnation given in it of wrong and 
cruelty to aboriginal tribes. — Pulp. Com. Spurious zeal (vs. 2). — Let us take 
heed we do not sometimes call that zeal for God and His Gospel, which is 
nothing else but our own tempestuous and stormy passion. True zeal isa 
sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, which Maketh us active for God, but 
always within the sphere of love. It never calls for ‘‘fire from heaven” to 
censure those who differ a little from us in their apprehensions. It is like 
that kind of lightning (which the philosophers speak of) which melts the 
sword within, but singeth not the scabbard: it strives to save the soul, but 
hurteth not the body. — Cudworth. 


7—11. (7) Lord’s oath, 1 Sa. xviii. 3; xx. 8, 42. (8) Rizpah, ch. iii. 7. 
Aiah, is a foreign (Horite) name.? brought up, R. V., ‘‘whom she bare 
to Adriel;” it was Merab, not Michal, who was married to Adriel (1 Sam. 
xviii. 19). Consequently we must either read Merab for Michal, or take the 
explanation given in the Targum; ‘‘the five sons of Merab, (whom Michal 
the daughter of Saul brought up). whom she bare to Adriel.”—Cam. 
Bib. (9) in the hill, vs. 6. (10) water dropped,: if the rains of October, 
she watched six months: these rains by breaking the drought showed that 
the crime was expiated. (11) told Dav., her devotion exciting attention. 

Rizpah and David (vss. 10-14).—I. Deep affliction often brings forth a 
nobility of character which would otherwise remain latent. II. Such nobility 
of character forms a common meeting-ground for those otherwise widely 
sundered. — Hom. Com. 

Heavy rains in the East (vss. 9, 10). — Such a late spring rain would have 
been attended, as the rain at Sidon was, with many advantages ; and coming 
after all hope of common rain was over, and presently following the death of 
these persons on the other hand, would be a much more merciful manage- 
ment of Providence, and a much nobler proof that the execution was the 
appointment of God, and not a political stratagem of David, than the passing 


(26) 
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“As islands stand 
in grand solitude 
in the midst of 
seas,so great 
minds dwell alone 
amid the little souls 
which fill the cir- 
cles of life.’*— 
Thomas. 


the three 
years’ 


b ‘‘This chap. ap- 
pears to come from 
a different source.’” 
—Spk. Com, 
c Nu. xxv. 4; De. 
xxi. 22, 


“The pure in 
heart not only see 
God themselves, 
but they become 
a medium for 
transmitting his. 
thoughts to others. 
It is at last as if 
God were thinking 
through every look 
and movement of 
the purified soul.’” 
— Lucy Larcom. 


the sons 
of Rizpah 


d Ge. xxxvi. 24. 


e ‘‘ The rain came 
to the thirsty land 
as token of for- 
giveness.’’— 


Wordsworth. 


“A good deed is: 
never lost ; he who- 
sows _ courtesy, 
reaps. friendship, 
and he who plants 
kindness. gathers. 
love.”’— Basil 
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David buries 
the remains 
of Saul and 
Jonathan 


aExcited by Riz- 
pah’s example to 
do honor to bodies 
of Saul and Jona- 
than. 


When Dr. John- 
son died many 
began to revile 
him; and Dr. Parr 
said, “Ah, now 
that the old lion is 
dead, every ass 
thinks he may kick 
at him.” 


David and 
Ishbi-benob 


b Comp. Goliath, 


1Sa. xvii. 
cGe. xiv. 5; De. 
Ajpe9s20F lit, 713; 


Jos. xii. 4, ete. 


d Jos. x. 33; 1 Chr. 
xx. 4. 


‘““As Christ was 
both a Lamb and 
a Lion, sois every 
Christian ; a Lamb 
for patience in 
suffering and_ in- 
nocence of life; a 
lion for boldness 
in his innocency. 
I would so order 
My courage and 
mildness that 

may be neither 
lion-like in my 
conversation nor 
sheepish in the de- 
fense of a good 
cause.’’—Bp. Hall. 


the giants 
of Philistia 


** Physical courage 
is chiefly a consti- 
tutional endow- 
ment, though it 
may be cultivated 
by judicious 
training. [tis 
that unflinching 
steadiness of nerve 
which impelled 
Putnam to enter 
the wolf’sden and 
face the greedy 
brute in his very 
lair. It is a sen- 
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common track of things. — Harmer. 


12—14. (12) went, did not merely send, but went himself.« Jabesh, 1 Sa. 
xxxi. 11-13. street, i. ¢., the square inside the gate where the citizens met in 
public concourse. (18) them.. hanged, vs. 9. (14) his son, the LXX adds, 
‘**and the bones of them that were hanged.” The Old Testament (as Canon 
Mozley has so powerfully shown) was in some respects an imperfect economy ; 
the rights of the individual were not so clearly acknowledged as they are 
under the New; the family was a sort of moral unit, and the father was the 
responsible agent for the whole. — Exp. B. Zelah, Jos. xviii. 28. 


at the hands of Saul this was noble on his part. Compare with the exhuming 
and hanging of Cromwell. II. Learn the folly of that little spite which 
pursues even the dead with its harmless hate. 

Forgiveness. —The brave only know how to forgive; it is the most refined 
and generous pitch of virtue human nature can arrive at. Cowards have 
done good and kind actions, cowards have even fought, nay, sometimes 
even conquered, but a coward never forgave; it is not in his nature; the 
power of doing it flows only from a strength and greatness of soul, conscious 
of its own force and security, and above the little temptations of resenting 
every fruitless attempt to interrupt its happiness. — Sterne. 


15—18. (15) war again, time referred to cannot be fixed. Prob. these q 


deeds are from some book of wonderful events wh. records in glowing colors 
the deeds of Dav. and the Gibborim. waxed faint, so was in some peril. 
(16) Ishbi-benob,? 7. e. whose dwelling is at Nob. the giant, Ha-Raphah,° 
a. e. the sons of Ha-raphah, or Rephaim are different from the Nephilim, or 
Giants (Gen. vi. 4; Num. xiii. 88). The sons of Anak were not strictl 
Rephaim, but Nephilim. (Compare Deut. ii.20, 21.)— Spk. Com. (17) quene 
not the light of Israel, 7. e. extinguishing the lamp is a natural metaphor 
for changing the light of prosperity into the darkness of calamity ; and in 
particular David’s sovereignty was the lamp which God’s favor had lighted 
for the well-being of His people.— Cam. B. (18) at Gob, same as Gezer, or 
near it. mod. El Kubab, 4 m. E. of Joppa. Sibbechai, comp. ch. xxiii. 27, 
one of Dav.’s heroes. 

The difficulty of establishing God’s kingdom. —I. There is a wide-spread 
and tenacious preoccupation by evil. II. With the work we have to do we 
inherit many imperfections. III. Giant forms of evil are present, embar- 
rassing directly and indirectly those who oppose them. IV. The progress of 
the kingdom is injured by the loss of vigor and freshness on the part of 
Christians.— Chapman. 

The great duke of Argyle. — At the siege of Mons during the glorious career 
of Marlborough, the Duke of Argyle joined an attacking corps when it was on 
the point of shrinking from the contest; and pushing among them, open- 
breasted, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You see, brothers, Ihave no concealed armor, I am 
equally exposed with you; I require none to go where I shall refuse to ven- 
ture. Remember you fight for the liberties of Europe, and the glory of your 
nation, which shall never suffer by my behavior ; and I hope the character of a 
Briton is as dear to every one of you.” This spirit animated the soldiers ; the 


assault was made, and the work was carried. — Percy Anec. 


19—22. (19) Comp. 1 Chr. xx. 5, where the name is given as Lahmi. Ore- 
gim, means of wearers, poss. name added after his son’s exploit. (21) defied, 
as 1 Sa. xvii. 26. Shimeah, ch. xiii. 8. (22) four, were descendants of the 
giant ; not necessarily the sons of one man, comp. 1 Chr. xx. 8. This wasin 
truth the healthiest period of 'David’s spiritual life. It was amid these peril- 
ous but bracing experiences that his soul prospered most. The north wind 
of danger and difficulty braced him to spiritual self-denial and endurance; 
the south wind of prosperity and luxurious enjoyment was what nearly 
destroyed him. 

Overcoming giants. — Most people can do more than they think they can in 
the service of God. The enemies of good are many and great ; like giants, 
intrenched in the walled cities of wealth, and custom, and popular feeling, 
such as heathenism, intemperance, corruption, oppression, selfishness, ignor- 
ance. Itseems impossible to overcome them. Man cannot overcome them 


of six months over without any rain at all, and then its falling only in the ; 


Animosity ends in the grave (vs. 14).—I. Considering what David had suffered 


'| as ‘‘ thick clouds of the skies.” 
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alone. But with God’s help we can attack them boldly, and conquer them. 
Faith and courage can do wonders. 


Oh, how many a glorious record 
Had the angels of me kept 
Had I done instead of doubted, 
Had I warred instead of wept. — Peloubet. 


Valor. —It is an everlasting duty, —the duty of being brave. 
still value. The first duty for a man is that of subduing fear. We must get 
rid of fear; we cannot act at all till then. A man’s acts are slavish, not true 
but specious; his very thoughts are false, he thinks, too, as a slave and a 
coward, till he have got fear under his feet. . . . A man shall and must be 
valiant; he must march forward and quit himself like a man. Now and 
always the completeness of his victory over fear will determine how much of 
a man he is. — Carlyle. 


Valor is 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—4, (1) this song, identical with Ps. xviii. with a few verbal exceptions 
explainable by the char. of the Heb. test. and the method of transmission. (2) 
rock, Heb. se/a, a high cliff or crag, sought for refuge. (8) roek, Heb. tsur, 
something solid, firm, immovable. The imagery by wh. Dav. describes the 
divine deliverance is derived from his experiences during his outlawry. trust, 
i. e. ‘‘take refuge.” shield, for defense, as Ge. xv.1; De. xxxiii. 29. horn,’ 
symbol of strength; the horn of the animal is his strength and defense. 
(4) eall on, with the language of trust and thanksgiving. 

Adversity. — Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes, and adver- 
sity is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needlework and embroid- 
eries it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon asad and solemn ground 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. Judge, 
therefore, of the pleasures of the heart by the pleasures of the eye. Certainly, 


virtue is like precious odors — most fragrant when they are crushed; forjt 


rosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.— 
Bacon. 

5—9. (5) waves, in psalm, sorrows. ungodly, of Belial. (6) sorrows, 
R. V., ‘‘cords,” matching the word snares. hell, R. V., ‘‘sheol,” the place of 
the departed, wh. is described as ready to devour the living. (7) temple, 
heaven as God’s dwelling-place realized by man. (9) smoke. .: nostrils, 
sign of anger, suggested by the snorting and bellowing of enraged animals. 
The aim of Dav. is not to clothe his thought in concrete form, but to givea 
vivid manifestation of the wrath of Jehovah. coals, “‘ the fiery messengers 
of vengeance.” 

Out of the depths (vs. 7).—I Our God is one who may be confidently 
approached in great extremities. II. He ought, therefore, to be served at all 
times. III. The cry of distressed souls mournmg their sin and weakness is 
heard in heaven: 

Divine interposition (vss. 8-16). — Earthquake and storm are regarded as the 
visible manifestations of Divine Power: and therefore God’s interposition for 
the deliverance of His servant from the perils that surrounded him is described 
as accompanied by terrible phenomena in nature. We have here an ideal 
description of a theophany, based on the description of the theophany at 
Sinai. — Cam. B. 


10—13. (10) bowed, as in storm the clouds come down lower. darkness, 
of the black storm-cloud. A figure of the terror attending God’s advent as 
judge. (11) eherub,: fig. of the wind, as a servant of God or His chariot. 
Second clauses of vss. in this song often explain figures of the first clauses. 
was seen, cf. Ps. xviii. 10, for the true reading, viz., ‘‘did fly,” 7. e. swooped 
like aneagle. (12) pavilions, royal tents.? This blackness was used as a 
veil to withhold the glorious majesty of God fr. mortal eye: the lightning 
flashes were symbolic of momentary glimpses permitted to a very few mortals 
of the Shechinah. dark waters, R. V., ‘‘ gathering of waters,” 7. e. the same 
(13) brightness, of lightning. 


B.C. cir. 985. 
timent which ren- 
ders an individual 
superior to a feel- 
ing of yoee 


danger. t pecu- 
liarly befits the 
soldier and the 
seaman, and all 
who are called up- 
on to_ exercise 


cool judgment in 
situations of 
peril.” — 8S. 3 
Goodrich. 


B. ©. cir. 1017. 
David’s 
song of 
praise 


a‘tIt belongs to 
early part of Dav.’s 
reign,when he was 
recently estab- 
lished upon the 
throne of Israel, 
and his triumph 
over his enemies 
was still fresh.” — 
Spk. 


b 1 Sa. ii. 1, 10; Lu. 
69. 


Com. 


Themistocles was 
banished to Egypt, 
and from the influ- 
ence of that. rose 
to honor. He used 


to say ,“‘ I had been 
undone unless I 
bad been undone.”’ 


‘ Mediocrity is not 
allowed to poets, 
either by the gods 
or men.’’—Horace. 


c‘‘A word of Egyp- 
tian origin, but 
difficult to explain. 
It has no Semitic 
ety mology.”’— 
Perowne. 


d In contrast with 
the temple, vs. 7, 
this indic. God’s 
temporary abode. 


Safe amid storms. —I have seen a village nestling in the bosom of some 


The darkness of 
the clouds is the 
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B.C. cir. 10”, 
tent in which God 
shrouds His Ma- 
jesty.— Cam. Bib. 


Holiness is an un- 
selfing of our- 
selves.—F. W. Fa- 
ber. 


a Pre, before, 
and venire, to 
come. This word 
has changed its 
meaning now to 
hinder: in Scrip. 
itis rather get be- 
forehand. 


The presence of 
God’s glory is in 
heaven ;_ the pres- 
ence of His power 
on earth; the pres- 
ence of His justice 
in hell, and the 
presence of His 
grace with His peo- 
ve If He deny us 

is powerful pres- 
ence we fall into 
nothing: if He 
deny us His gra- 
cious presence, we 
fall into sin; if He 
deny us His merci- 
ful presence, we 
fall into hell. 


‘How many Gods 
are there?” was 
once said to a little 
boy, ‘One.’’ ‘How 
do you know there 
ig only one ?’’ * Be- 
cause there is no 
room for more, for 
the one God fills 
heaven and earth.”’ 


b Ps. xv. 


c Ps. xxiv. 3, 4. 


God shows mercy, 
not because we 
have a will to re- 
ceive it, but be- 
cause He hasa will 
to bestow it. 


‘“*None can love 
freedom heartily 
but good meu; the 
rest love not free- 
dom but license.’’ 
—Milton. 


d Ma. v. 7. 


e Ma. v. 8. 


I], SAMUEL. Chap. xxii. 14—30. 


great mountain. Speaking one day to the villagers, I ventured to ask if they 
had many storms during the year. ‘‘Oh, yes,” was the answer. ‘‘If there 
is a storm anywhere in the neighborhood it seems to find us out.’” ‘‘ How do 
you account for it?” ‘Those who seem to know say it is due to the moun- 
tain which towers above our village.”” ‘‘ Have you had any accidents from 
lightning?”’ ‘‘Not one. We have seen the lightning strike the mountain a 
hundred times, and a grand sight it was; but nobody has been killed.” 
“What have you, then?” ‘We have the thunder, which shakes our win- 
dows and frightens our women and children, but it has not killed anybody ; 
and we have the downpour. The fertility of our village, which you so much 
admire, is all due to the thunder-showers.”— Henry Simon. 


14—19. (14) Thunder was regarded by the pious as the voice of God. (15) Some 
of the figures may be taken from the scene of the Exodus. (16) channels, 
etc,, as Ex. xvi. 21, 22. discovered, R. V., ‘‘laid bare.” blast, etc., comp. 
Ex, xiv. 21. (17) took me, passing from historical to personal references. 
(18) strong enemy, Saul. (19) prevented, vs. 6, R. V., ‘‘came upon me.” 
Stay, 7. e. staff. 

The arrows of the Almighty (vs. 15). —I. Are numerous, many have sped, 
others on the string, the quiver yet wellsupplied. II. Far-flying. Few could 
use the bow of Rébin Hood; but who can send an arrow so far as God? 
III. Well-aimed. Men may draw a bow at a venture; with them it is often 
hit or miss. With God there is nochance work. The statue of Apollo Belve- 
dere represents the god with a bow in his hand from which the arrow has 
flown, and on his face a look of scorn for the fugitive who thought to escape 
him. IV. Happy are those who are wounded by the arrow of truth before 
they are struck by the arrow of death. 

Arrows of conviction (vs. 15). —The excellent Isaac Ambrose, in his Treatise 
on Angels, gives an account of a profane persecutor, who was brought to seek 
the mercy of God ina remarkable manner. He was out on a journey with 
his pious wife, when they were overtaken with a storm of thunder and light- 
ning. He was seized with great terror, and his wife inquired intc its cause. 
‘“Why,.” asked he, ‘‘ are not you afraid?” She replied, ‘‘No, not at all, for 
I know it is the voice of my heavenly Father; and shall a child be afraid of a 
kind father’s voice?” The man began to reflect that Christians must have 
within them a Divine principle, of which the world is ignorant, or they could 
not enjoy such calmness when the rest of the world were filled with horror. 
He went to Mr. Bolton, an eminent minister, to whom he had been opposed, 
acknowledged and lamented his sins, and furnished good evidence of a change 
of heart. 


20—25. (20) large place, “ open ground, not full of floods and nets.” (21) 
righteousness,’ uprightness. cleanness of hands,° must have been written 
before Dav.’s sad fall. (22) wiekedly, wilfully: Dav. distinguishes sins of 
human frailty from sins of self-will. (23) Judgments, as found in His word. 
(24) upright, R. V., ‘‘perfect.” <‘‘It expresses the sincerity of undivided 
devotion.” Comp. Gen. xvii. 1. iniquity, besetting sin, inward tendency to 
sin. (25) Comp. vs. 21. 

A large place for the children of God (vs. 20).—I. In their natural state 
they are cabined, cribbed, confined. Hedged in by doubt, fear, habit, etc. 
Il. Their deliverance from this condition can come only from one quarter — 
God. III. When He delivers He brings into the wide place of (a) liberty, ®) 
grace, (c) safety, (d) joy, (e) hope. 

A large place (vs. 20). — 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free 

And all are slaves beside. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers his to enjoy 

Who, with a filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, — My Father made them all. 

— Cowper. 

26—30. (26) merciful,’ as a king should be: word better rendered, gracious, 


signifying love for God and kindness toward men. (27) pure, sincere- 
hearted. unsavoury, Heb. wilt wrestle, in Ps. xviii. word is froward. (28) 


\ 
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Chap. xxii. 31—46. iI, SAMUEL. 


eyes are upon, though He may delay judgment, God sees and knows. (29) 
lamp, illuminating all his life with the light of prosperity, as the lamp illu- 
minates th house. Dominus illuminatio mea was David’s motto. Cp. Ps. 
xxvii. 1; cxxxii. 17. (80) run, fleetness of foot was as important as strength in 
ancient warfare. Dav. pos. refers to his pursuit of the marauding Amalekites 
who sacked Ziklag during his absence. wall, the battlements of a besieged 
city,> prob. alluding to the capture of Jebus. 

The good man’s lamp (vs. 29). —I. The good man is sometimes in darkness 
(a) through his own sins, (b) fears, (c) enemies. II. He has a lamp in his 
darkness, (a) not self-created, (b) not.a Divinely kindled creature comfort, (c) 
but God Himself —the Father of Lights. III. By this lamp the darkness 
itself is lightened, (a) other lamps burn dimly in it, (b) serve to make the 
a visible, (c) this turns night into day, sorrow into joy, fear into 

ope. 

31—35. (31) way, of dealing with His people. tried, refined, well tested 
by experience of His people. buckler, lighter kind of shield. (82) who is 
God? comp. Moses’ song, De. xxxiii. rock, word tsur, as vs. 8. (88) 
strength and power, R. V., ‘strong fortress.” my way, R. V. ‘“‘guideth 
thee perfect in his way.” (84) hind’s feet, the gazelle is referred to.¢ 
my high plane’ the tops of the mountains are the favorite resort of the 
antelope (ch. i. 18); and so with David, the possession of such rocky citadels 
as Bozez and Seneh (1 Sam. xiv. 4) made him master of the whole country. — 
Pulp. Com. (35) bow of steel, or bronze.¢ 

The bow (vs. 35).— The Asiatic warrior often used a bow of steel or brass, 
which, on account of its great stiffness, he bent with his foot. Those that 
were made of horn or wood probably required to be bent in the same way: 
for the Hebrew always speaks of treading his bow, when he makes ready for 
the battle; and to tread and bend the bow are in all the writings of the Old 
Testament convertible phrases. The bow of steel is distinctly mentioned by 
the Hebrew bard: ‘‘ He teaches my hand to war, so that a bow of steel is 
broken by mine arms.” This was a proof of great strength, and of uncommon 
success in war, which he ascribes with equal piety and gratitude tothe infinite 
power and goodness of Jehovah.— Paxton. 


386—40. (36) gentleness, gracious condescension. great, or multiplied me. 
(37) enlarged,‘ given me room to move. Thinking of the contrast bet. his 
persecution time and his kingship. feet, Heb. ankles, the weakness of wh. 
causes men to be unstable. (38) turned not again, in even temporary defeat. 
(39) consumed, some; wounded others. (40) thou hast, directly tracing his 
victories to God. 

Divine gentleness (vs. 36).—I. Types of the gentleness of God. The gentle- 
ness of —1. The shepherd; 2. The philanthropist; 3. The teacher; 4. The 
father; 5. The husband. IT. Occasions when most manifested in our experi- 
ience. In—1. Times of affliction : 2. Timesof labor; 3. Times of disappoint- 
ment; 4. Thehourof death. III. Effects produced by this gentleness: ‘‘ made 
me great,” or ‘“‘ multiplied me.” Multiplied —1. My graces; 2. My gifts; 3. 
My hopes; 4. My labors. — R. A. Griffin. 


41—46. (41) necks, R. V., ‘‘Thou hast also made my enemies turn their|}} 


backs unto me, that,” etc., Jos. x. 24; Ex. xxiii. 27. (42) unto the Lord, they 
received no answer, bec. through Dav. they were coming under Div. judg- 
ment for their sins. (438) Comp. war of Ammon.‘ (44) my people, the diffi- 
culties of his motley company in the hold ; and the siding of northern tribes 
with house of Saul. head of the heathen, or the nations. (45) submit, 
submitted themselves at the mere rumor of Dav.’s victories, like Toi, king of 
Hamath. (46) shall be afraid, R.V., ‘‘shall come trembling out of,” ete. 
elose places, hiding places ; or closed, fortified cities. 

Necks of enemies (vs. 41). — The neck is often used for the whole body, and 
in threatenings it is the part mentioned. A proprietor of slaves is said to 
have their necks. To a person going among wicked or cruel people it is said, 
‘Go not there, your puddaru, 7. e. neck, or nape, will be given to them.” 
‘‘Depend upon it, government will have it out of the necks of those smug- 
glers.” ‘* Have you paid Chinnan the money?” ‘‘No, nor will I pay him.” 


831 
B. o. cir. 1017. 
a Ps. oxix. 105. 


b28a. v. 7%. 8 


“No man ever 
thought too highly 
of his nature or too 
meanly of himself.” 
—Young. 


c“Yhe sacred 
writers frequently 
mention gazelles 
under the various 
names of harts, 
roes, and hinds. 
They are cele- 
brated for their 
activity (Ge. xlix.- 
21; 2 Sa. ii. 18). I 
have often Bvepped 
to admire the 
grace, ease and 
fearless security 
with wh. these 
pretty creatures 
bound along the 
high places of the 
mountains,”’— 
Thomson, 


ad“ Bronze highly 
tempered an 

elastic, not steel or 
brass, was used for 
bows by the Egypt- 
fans and_Israel- 
ites.’’-—Spk..Com. 


e Clearing away 
hindrances. 


We are encom- 
passed by mercies 
on every side. At 
every time, and in 
every thing, God 
has given us in- 
stances of His 
goodness. Every 
season has- re- 
turned with its 
proper blessing ; 
every day with its 
needful supply, 
d every week 
with its hallowed 
day of rest, : 


f1 Sa. xii. 29-31. 
“In such multi- 
tudes of God's 
mercies as you en- 
joy, marvel not 
that you have some 
crosses, lest we 
should presume; 
likewise blessing 
with crosses, les' 
we should despair 
and in any out- 
ward blessing 
which you see you 
cannot have, be- 


“ Why?” ‘‘Because he has had it out of my neck.” When two men have 
been fighting, the conqueror may be seen to seize the vanquished by the neck, 
and thrust him to the ground. — Roberts. 


seech God you may 
never be vexed for 
4.” — Greenham. 
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II, SAMUEL. Chap. xxiii. r—12. 


B.C. cir. 1017. 


a This is the er 
assage in whic 
av. names him- 

self, 


“The question 
whether the text 
of the Ps, is more 
ancient or more 
accurate in the Bk. 
of Sam., or in the 
Bk. of Ps. has 
been much dis- 
cussed. The most 
natural and prob. 
explan. is that 
David, towards 
the close of his 
reign, prepared a 
revision for public 
recitation.’’ — Spk. 
Com. 


B. C. cir. 97%. 


David’s last 
words 


b“His ‘last 
words’ show, not 
only the full power 
and brilliance of 
his high poetic 
genius, but show 
also that the Spirit 
of God _ inspired 
him with thoughts 
purer, holier, and 
more sublime than 
those of earth.”? — 
Porter. 


e‘‘So he remains 
to the end; always 
with his family af- 
fections fresh and 
bright, his father 
and his early kins- 
man never forgot- 
ten amidst his sub- 
sequent splen- 
dor.” —Stanley. 


47—51. (47) liveth, this the essential attribute of Jehovah as compared 
with the dead idols of the heathen. Comp. Ps. xlii. 2,8. rock, vs. 3. (48) 
avengeth me, is my goel; undertakes my case. (49) violent man, Saul. 
(50) heathen, surrounding nations should distinctly understand that he attrib- 
uted all his successes to Jehovah his God, not to prowess, or army. (51) 
tower of salvation, giving security and stability, or R. V., ‘‘ great deliver- 
ance giveth he to his king.” for evermore, O. T. expression for our per- 
manently, for along time, cf. vii. 12-16. In the closing verses of the Psalm, 
the views of the Psalmist seem to sweep beyond the limits of an earthly king- 
dom. His eye seems to embrace the wide-spreading dominion of Messiah ; at 
all events, he dwells on those features of his own kingdom that were typical 
of the all-embracing kingdom of the Gospel. — Exp. Bib. 

The Rock of Salvation (vs. 47) is the Rock of Ages. —I. This Rock was pro- 
vided by Divine mercy, comprehending all human need, in ages long past. 
II. It is designed as a place of refuge for all the ages tocome. III. There is 
a cleft in the Rock into which sinners in all lands and ages may run and be 
safe. 

The Rock of Salvation (vs. 47).— Men who stand on any other foundation 
than the rock Christ Jesus are like birds who build their nests in trees by the 
side of rivers. The bird sings in the branches, and the river sings below; but 
all the while, the waters are undermining the soil about the roots, till, in some 
unsuspected hour, the tree falls with a crash into the stream: and then the 
nest is sunk, the home is gone, and the bird is a wanderer. But birds that 


**There are no 
words so obscure 
in this book (of 
Sam.) as these two 
verses.’ — Bp 

Patrick. 


David’s 
mighty men, 
Adino, 
Eleazar, 
Shammah 


hide their young in the clefts of the rocks are undisturbed, and after every 
winter, coming again, they find their nests awaiting them, and all their life 
long brood in the same places, undisturbed by stream or storm. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—7. (1) last words,* as a prophet and poet his last song or psalm as con- 
trasted with ch. xxii., wh. was uttered early in Dav ’sreign. son of Jesse, his 
usual designation. said, the Heb. word signifies that this is a divinely 
inspired oracle like the words of a prophet. raised up on high, 7. e. by God 
from his lowly estate. sweet psalmist, lit. he that is pleasant with the 
Psalms, ‘‘darling of the songs of his people.” (2) Spirit, a direct claim to 
special inspiration. Hx. xxxi. 3. (8) Rock, ch. xxii. 2, 3, tsur. (4) tender 
grass, comp. Ps. Ixxii. 6; Is. xliv. 3, 4. (5) Better read, ‘‘Is not so my house 
with God,” that He has made, ete. although, or will he not make it to grow ? 
(6) thorns, contrast with wheat. Ps. cxxix. 7. (7) feneed, guarded fr. their 
prickliness. burned, comp. Matt. iii. 10-12. in the same place, R. V., 
‘* their place.” Jerome renders, ‘‘ Even to nothing,” wh. is ee the correct 
idea of the Heb. The Cam. B. says the word is not part of the true text, and 
should be omitted altogether. 

God’s everlasting covenant (vs. 5).—This covenant is—I. Divine in its origin: 
‘‘He,” God has positively made this covenant. II. Particular in its applica- 
tion: ‘‘ with me.” Here lies the sweetness of it to each believer. III. Ever- 
lasting in its duration. — C. H. Spurgeon. 

Light of the morning. — A king who rules his people justly is as glorious as 
the sun rising in its strength to drive away the works of darkness, and give 
men, by precept and example, the light of clear knowledge of their duty. A 
just and upright government calls into being countless forms of human activity, 
and fosters all that is morally beautiful, while it checks the blighting influences 
of unregulated passion and selfish greed. — Pulp. Com. 

The choir invisible. — 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live aguin 

In minds made better by their presence, 

- . . . . feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 

And in diffusion evermore intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. — George Eliot. 


8—12. (8) names, ‘‘ This passage. belongs to earlier part of Dav.’s reign.” 
The text of this passage is corrupt and should be corrected by help of 1 Chr. 


Chap. xxiii, 13—23. I, SAMUEL. a 833 


xi. 11.* Adino Eznite is an error, and has no place in Chr. If hisname was] BO. cir. 977. 
Jashobeam it was not Adino. If he was Tachmonite he was not Eznite. a 
eaptains, 7%. e., aides-de-camp, personal attendants on Dav. slew at one@la Read thus: 
time, prob. with the help of some of his men. (9) Eleazar, 1 Chr. xi. 12,/}T he Tachmo- 
xxvii. 4. Ahohite, patronymic formed fr. Ahoah, 1 Chr. viii. 4. were|? 59. ¢pebobesm 
gone away, i. e. ‘‘ went up to battle.” (10) elave, stuck with long and hardh}e ¢ rie t wink 
clasping. victory, R. V., margin, ‘‘ salvation.” people returned, 7. e. were|the same lifted up 
following him in whichever way he turned ; does not imply that they had/bls spear against 
fled. (11) lentiles, or barley, 1 Chr. xi. 18. (12) stood, alone. ; 

A courageous king. — King James IV. of Scotland,who used often to amuse}|‘’ True cou 
himself in wandering about the country in different disguises, was once over-|ha8 80 little to do 
taken by a violent storm in a dark night, and obliged to take shelter in aloes egy ae 
cavern near Wemys, which is one of the most remarkable of the antiquities of|the strongest sus- 
Scotland. Having advanced some way into it, the king discovered a number|Picion peainst it, 
of men and women ready to begin to roast a sheep, by way of supper. From hae li gi. 
their appearance, he began to suspect that he had not fallen into the best com-|courage is cool and 
pany, but, as it was too late to retreat, he asked hospitality from them till the|calm. The bravest 
tempest wasover. They granted it, and invited the king, whom they did not tale pete 
know, to sit down, and take part with them. They were a band of robbers|bullying insolence; 
and cut-throats. As soon as they had finished their supper, one of them pre-jand in the very 
sented a plate, upon which two daggers were laid in front of a St. Andrew's moat Sanaa ore 
cross, telling the king, at the same time, that this was the dessert which they Deroae picasane! 
always served to strangers; that he must choose one of the daggers. and fight|and free. Rage, 
him whom the company should appoint to attack him. The king did not lose|W¢ k2°w. one 
his presence of mind, but instantly seized the two daggers, one in each hand, |himeelf and fight. 
and plunged them into the hearts of the two robbers who were next to him ;/But what is done 
and running full speed to the mouth of the cavern, he escaped from their|in fury he eo 
pursuit, through the obscurity of the night. The king ordered the wholelta thenceount 
¥ this band of cut-throats to be seized next morning, and hanged. — Percy ee oat age.” — 

nec, esbury. 


13—17. (13) three of the thirty chief; 7. e. not the first three, but prob.|water 
Abishai, Benaiah, and an unknown hero. These formed the second triad ofjbrought 
mighties. harvest-time, comp. 1 Chr. xi. 15. Adullam,’ 1 Sa. xxii. 1.jto David 
Rephaim, Jos. xv. 8; 2 Sa. v. 18. (14) hold, or fortress, ‘A frontier}, .,, 
fortress on the Phil. border.” (16) poured it out, as a libation (Ju. vi. 20), or iO ate thi rope 
drink-offering. (17) R. V., ‘‘shall I drink,” following the LXX., Vulgate andlidentif. of Adullam 
Chr. the blood, bec. procured at the hazard of these men’s lives. with Aydel Mieh.” 
Alexander’s cup of water (vs. 16), — There is an account very similar to this}, Pules, ixplor. 
in Arrian’s Life of Alerander. ‘‘ When his army was greatly oppressed with 
heat and thirst, a-soldier brought him a cup of water; he ordered it to be car- 
ried back, saying, ‘I cannot bear to drink alone, while so many are in want : 
and this cup is too small to be divided among the whole. Give it to the chil- 
dren from whom you brought it.’”"— Burder. 


18—28. (18) among three, FR. V., “of the three,” that fetched the water. |Abishai, 
(19) first three, that is Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah. (20) Benaiah,: 
ch. viii. 18. the son .. man, better, ‘‘a valiant man.” lion-like, R. V.,|¢,1,K4 1.8.30 2%, 
, A Lees : . 32-40; if. iv, 
‘the two sons of Ariel of Moab.” pit,? cistern. The lion was driven by|y «ime 
A as pit was 
cold and hunger fr. the forest and was preying upon the citizens of somelprob. near a house, 
town. (21) goodly, or a man of stature: prodigious, 1 Chr. xi. 23. (22)|and the lion was 
among three, with Abishai, and poss. Amasa. (28) first three, as vs. 19. lying in wait for 
“ F F F “99 prey.’’— Words- 
guard,° better, ‘‘ made him of his privy council. worth. 
Individual prowess.—In Eastern history, cases of a single warrior putting|e 9 ga. viii, 18; xx. 
a large number to flight, and even killing them, are not uncommon. For/23. 
though the strength of the whole number was far more than a match for his,|When Homer 
the strength of each individual was far inferior; and if the mass of them|maketh his brave 
were scarcely armed, and the few who had arms were far inferior to him, the hee ievartke ta 
result would be that after some had fallen the rest would take to flight; and|silence for guide. 
the déstruction of life in a retreat was always enormous. The incident con enw - he 
recorded of Eleazar is very graphic and truth-like. ‘‘ He smote the Philistines Minin Chores 
until his hand was weary, and his hand clave unto his sword.” ‘A Highlandhlike cranes: a sign 
sergeant at Waterloo had done such execution with his basket-handled sword, |of not being valiant 
and so much blood had coagulated round his hand, that it had to be released pote recene A) 


by a blacksmith, so sige were they glued together. — Blaikie. N. Caussin. 
5 


834 I. SAMUEL, Chap. xxiv. 14. 


B.C. cir. 977. 2430. (24) Asahel, David’s nephew, brother of Joab, ch. ii. 32. Elhanan, 


Acacia Gl ch. xxi. 19. (25) Harodite, comp. 1 Chr. xi. 27; Ju. vii. 1. (26) Paltite, fr. 
Fi th Beth-Pelet, in extreme south of Judah; but Helez was an Ephraimite, con- 
A a sequently this location is doubtful. Jos. xv. 27. Tekoite, ch. xiv. 2. Ira was 


a Comp. 1 Chr, xi,|not Dav.’s minister of the same name, ch. xx. 26. (27) Anethothite, of Ana- 
29. thoth, Jos. xxi. 18. Hushathite, ‘‘ Mebunnai is doubtless a textual error for 
Sibbechai, the consonants being very similar and easily confused.”— Cam. B. 
1 Chr. iv. 4. (28) Ahohite,: vs. 9. Netophathite, Netophah, a village, or 
We are not sent|cluster of villages, near Bethlehem. (30) Pirathonite, of Pirathon, Ju. xii. 


into this world to «6 . ; ” 
dovaesihion | iBte 13. brooks, ‘‘ word means valleys with a running stream. Gaash, Jos. 
which we cannot|XXiv. 30. Se 

ut our hearts.—_| The muster roll of fame.—I. The earthly roll-call. Men ambitious of a 


ohn Ruskin. lace there. Deeds of valor win the place. Few find a place. II. The 
|heavenly roll-call. Lamb’s Book of Life. Peaceful heroes. Unknown to 
fame, known to God. The men who endured hardness. Martyrs. The hero- 
ism of patience. The heroic battle of daily life. The brave struggle for honest 
bread. The service of Christ in trial, persecution, ete. 


Abi-albon 31—39. (31) Arbathite, prob. of Beth-Arabah, in the wilderness of Judah, 
and others Jos. xv. 61; xviii. 18, 21. Barhumite, of Bahurim, ch. xvi. 5. (82) Shaal- 
bonite, of Shaalabin, in Dan, about 15 miles W. N. W. of Jerus., Jos. xix. 42. 
DI oanxve? (83) Jonathan should be attached to this vs. as son of Shammah, vs. 25. A 
oi Chr. fi. 53. very probable correction would be ‘‘ Jonathan the son of Shammah, the son 
een of Agee the Hararite.” Thus both father and son would be in the number of 
my ieee by|the thirty.— Pulp. Com. Sharar, 1 Chr. xxvi. 4. (84) Maachathite, ch. xx. 
fear, lest I thesav-|14. Gilonite, ch. xv. 12, here the text of 1 Chr. xi. 35, 36, diverges widely, 
ing of my life re-jand in place of the names in this verse reads, ‘‘ Eliphal the son of Ur, Hepher 
pee sched eleo the Mecherathite, Ahijah the Pelonite.” (385) Carmel, in S. of Judah, 1 Sa. 
unishment.” —|Xv- 12. Arbite, of Arab in Judah,? the name is however, uncertain, comp. 1 
ery. Chr. xi. 37. (86) Zobah, in Chr. Igal is called Joel, the bro. of Nathan; ch. 
viii. 3. (37) armourbearer, 1 Sa. xiv. 1; 2Sa. xviii. 15. (88) Ithrite, of 
Kirjath-Jearim.¢ (89) Uriah, ch. xi. 8. The number given is 31, but poss. 
“Few minds are}Asahel’s early death led to retention of his name, though his place was filled 
sunlike, — sources|by another. 


f light to them- 
Coleus and to} @od’s use of strength.— A man once called upon me who had been rescued 


others. Many|from the depths of ruffianism, and who was carrying on a mission among the 
rhe heh moore outcasts in the lower wards of the city. He was telling of the prayer-meet- 
pert as and rejings they held there; and how they were not unfrequently disturbed by 
a ect ed l i gh t. pea nove who ee me aero and had to be put out by force. 

mong the teststo|/Said he: ‘‘ en anything of that kind happens, they just strike up a hymn, 
distinguish | themland I go as quietly as I can and get them out of the room. Soret dias Une 
are always full, the|are very ugly and strike at me, But you know I was a fighting man myself 
aos only n 0 wionce, and pretty well used to taking care of myself with my hands; and it’s 
ae fh ening are\estonishing how handy it comes now.” The illustration is all the better, 
shining full upon because it comes from so low down. God had a place for the mere brute 
them.”— Hare. {power and training which had made a ruffian a pest of society, and could 

nuokee turn it to use, on occasion, for the protection of His own house and worship.— 
a Vincent, Gates to the Psalm Country. 

Joab sent to 
number the 
people CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

oe ry e 2 : 
C eaten could 1—4, (1) again, narrative joins on to ch. xxi. 1-14, but it seems a frag- 
be translated ad-/ment whose place and time in Dav.’s history cannot be fixed. he move 
eset hay nated ‘The subject of the verb is Jehovah ;” 7. e. He permitted the temptation of 
his own counselors|Military glory to assail Dav., and he was not strong enough to resist it. 
giving bad advice."(Comp. 1 Chr. xxi? 1. number, take census of. (2) captain, or and the cap- 
— Sug. Spk. Com. tains, as vs. 4. (3) why, etc., Joab was a clever politician, and judged this 
“Temptations are|UnWwise fr. the political rather than religious side. He feared the introduction 


enemies outsidejof the spirit of despotism. (4) prevail Bi ers ete F 

the castle, seeking’ counsel. P Pp (4) prevailed, e. self-will against good 
. there : x : 

Bonnie. false re-|, Numbering the people. —The only satisfactory explanation of the measure 

tainer within whojis, that it was intended as the foundation of an organized and vigorous gov- 

holds treacherousjernment, like that of Egypt or Phoenicia, under wh. the exact number of the 


arley, there can A . . 3 3 : 
pale beeven an|2ouses and inhabitants of every city and village would have to be obtained, 


offer.”—Beecher. |80 as to be able to summon the people for general taxation. — Ewald. 


Chap. xxiv. 5—ar. II, SAMUEL, 835 


re 


5—9. (5) pitched, in soldier fashion, a temporary camp. Aroer, prob. B. C. 980. 
Aroer on the Arnon. river of Gad, or valley toward Gad. ‘aren Nu. xxxii. h EES 
8. (6) Tahtim-hodshi, nether land newly inhabited: some error in the word|*he Warriors 
revents identification. Some conjecture that this should read: ‘To the of Israel 
and of the Hittites to Kedesh.” Dan-jaan, Jos. xix. 47. “Jaan” is used and Judah 
only here; prob. should be ‘‘ Jaar,” 7. e. Dan in the forest. (7) Tyre, did not 
belong to Israel, but was prob. bound to render military service to Dav. ; or,|'' Power comes by 
as suggested by Cam. B., to take census of the Israelites dwelling there. Jos. ith pee ee 
xix. 29. Beersheba, Ge. xxi. 14. (8) all the land, on E. of Jordan fr. S. tolpiy?fled from 
N. W. of Jordan from N. to S. Joab omitted the Levites and Benjamites.labove. One man 
Perhaps it is the addition of these two tribes wh. accounts for the ‘“‘sum” of|@nd God with him 
Chr. (9) sum, comp. 1 Chr. xxxvii. 23, 24. pomracagy pepe te 
The valiant men of Israel (vs. 9,).—Cromwell’s Ironsides were men that ieee = eloubet . 
had the fear of God before them, and made some conscience of what they did. 
They were always victorious. They went into battle praying and singing 
ms. Their watch-word was, ‘‘The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of 
acob is our refuge.” Every soldier had his pocket Bible of select texts for 
soldiers, and fed his soul upon the Word of God. 


10—14. (10) smote him, conscience testified it was act of boasting and self-|Gad offers 
will. said, in confession and prayer, as Ps. xxxii. 5. (11) up, etc., thelDavida 
morning after Joab’s return. Gad, 1 Sa. ix. 9, why not Nathan? (12) threelchoice of 
things, as punishment of this offense; signs of Divine recognition and judg-|trials 
ment. (13)seven years, the LXX. and Chr. have *‘ three years,” wh. is prob. 
correct. answer, graciously testing Dav. by this offer of choice. (14) hand|David had sinned 
of the Lord, the decision indicates Dav.’s trust in God. otk ae Se 

David numbering the people (vss. 11-15).— Notice—I. The severity of God|submitted himself. 
in punishing sin. Davi papery had disobeyed the law (see Ex. xxx. 12-/There would thus 
14). Moreover in this act he was impelled by pride, and confidence in an arm Dano e re, Ok 
of flesh. II. The goodness of God in pardoning sin. III. The effects which|and God, and pre- 
the sins of individuals produce on the community. — C. Simeon. vent the chastise- 

Our trials might have been greater (vs. 14).— A man aged fifty years lived|ment from having 
forty-eight of that time, and never knew what sickness was; but the last two tnoheart evap: 
years of his life he was sickly and impatient under it ; yet at last he reasoned| Com. 
the case thus with himself: ‘‘The Lord might have given me forty-eight 

ears of sickness, and but twoyears of health, yet He hath done the contrary; 

twill therefore rather admire the mercy of God in giving me so long a time|God never wounds 
of health, than repine and murmur at Him for giving me so short a time of|With both hands. 
sickness.” — Spencer. 


15—17. (15) time appointed, three days, vs. 13. (16) upon Jerus., po the plague 
indic. that pestilence was more severe in country than in the city. Lordland David’s 
repented him, God’s repentance does not mean that He who foreknows alliprayer 

things regrets His action, nor is it a sign of mutability. Scripture boldly : 

states the two apparently contradictory truths, and leaves conscience to har-|@* eee Fires 
monize them.—Cam. B. threshing-place, ona hill. Mt. Moriah, N. E. of yan" Waay Tans 


Zion. Araunah, or Ornan,* 1 Chr. xxi. 15. Jebusite, so one left of the hte kee 
original inhabitants; poss. the king or ruler. (17) sheep, a very tender way rast Aol rae 
of regarding the people. The king wasashepherd. Ex. xxxii. 32; Jos. X.ltn} gneient Jebus, 


1, 15. ; _ jand spared by 

Self sucrifice (vs. 17). — Two fishermen, a few years ago, were mending their|Dav. 4 Da old 
nets on board their vessel on one of the lakes in the interior of Argyleshire, Seales ship.— 
at a considerable distance from the shore, when a sudden squall upset their j 
boat. One of them could not swim, and the only oar which floated was/‘‘A weak mind 
caught by him that could swim. His sinking companion cried, ‘‘ Ah, m Sen mater ieee 
poor wife and children, they must starve now!” ‘‘Save yourself, I will risk\under adversity. 
my life for their sake !” said the other, thrusting the oar beneath the arm of|A strong mind 
the drowning man. He committed himself instantly to the deep, in danger — aye eet 
of perishing for the safety of his companion. That moment the boat struck|m oon isat the full, 
the bottom, and started the other oar by their side, and thus both werejand when there is 
enabled to keep afloat till they were picked up. no moon. — Hare. 


—21. (18) go up, this accounts for Dav.’s being at the threshing-floor. David 
Aun want rae tke bed to descend fr. Zion and then ascend Moriah. (20) pours. 
looked, some intimation seems to have been given to him, or the procession|@9 !tar 
‘was evidently an unusual one, and for an extraordinary purpose. (21)l« ynreflective 
stayed, Nu. xvi. 48, 50. minds possess 


836 II, SAMUEL. Chap. xxiv. 22—25- 


B. 0. 980. Veiled angels. —To him to whom life is but an episode, a short stage in the 
thoughts only as existence of eternity, who is always cognizant of the great surrounding world 
a jug does water,|of mystery, grief comes as angels came to thetent of Abraham, Laughter 
by containing/igs hushed before them. The mere frolic of life stands still, but the soul takes 
apleel ae be the grief in as a guest, meets it the door, kisses its hand, washes its travel- 
knowledge exists|Stained face, spreads the table with the best food, gives it the seat by the fire- 
like vital forces in|side, and listens reverently for what it has to say about the God from whom 


the physical]; a lit 
france ready: to it came. — Phillips Brooks 


be directed to , fee 
tongue, or hand, Veiled angels. 


or foot, hither, But all God’s angels come to us disguised ; 
pedal eles dtd Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 
desired.’’--S. Coley. One after another lift their frowning masks, 


And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God.— Lowell. 


David 

refuses 22—25. (22) Araunah said,* with Oriental politeness. other instru- 
Araunah'’s ments .. oxen, R. V., ‘‘the furniture of the oxen.” (23) as a King, R. V., 
offer ‘‘all this, O king, doth Araunah give unto the king.” (24) buy it, ‘‘it is 


a“It was thejheartless piety to desire to serve God cheaply.” The threshing-floor was 
meeting of twojappointed to be the site of the temple which Solomon was to build ; and the 
ages, Araunah, asispnot where David had hastily reared his altar was to be the place where, 
he | yelds | ter t¢|for hundreds of years, day after day, morning and evening, the blood of the 
the’ Canaanites ;|/burnt offering was to flow, and the fumes of incense to ascend before God.— 
the last of that) Hzp. B. (25) intreated, ch. xxi. 14. 

storn old race po Genuine service for God (vs. 24).—The principle in these words applies to 
indiv. form and|(@) worship, (6) work, (c) gifts, (d) personal religion. Three questions will 
character. Dav.,{show why we should not offer to God that which costs nothing. I. What 
woe poe Anes benefit is it to yourself? What costs something (a) calls out highest motives, 
harbinger of the|(b) employs all faculties. II. How far can it influence the world? Sacrifice 
reign of Solomon,|the needed element in all great influence. III. How far can it be acceptable 
the founder of jaito God? — U. R. Thomas. 

wh. another was| Zhe self-sacrificing minister (vs. 24).— He will not offer to God of that 


to complete.”—|which costs him nothing, but takes pains aforehand with his sermons. 


Stanley. Having brought his sermon into his head, he labors to bring it into his heart, 
b Bp. Hall.—Comp.|before he preaches it to his people; and surely that preaching which comes 
1 Chr. xxi. 25. from the soul most works on the soul. The places of Scripture he quotes are 


ithe ale str pregnant and pertinent. The similes and illustrations are always familiar, 
period of Davids) but never contemptible. In his opinion reasons are the pillars of the fabric 
reign, after theof a sermon, but similitudes are the windows which give the best light. He 
eappren of Ab-/provideth not only wholesome but plentiful food for his people. He makes 


7, i : : . 
saiom’s rebellion, not that wearisome which should be ever welcome; wherefore his sermons 


on the whole ajare of an ordinary length, except on an extraordinary occasion. He counts 
time of steadyithe success of his ministry the greatest preferment. Yet herein God hath 
growth and vy ojnumbled many painstaking pastors, in making them to be clouds to rain, not 


Be ot oon Bib.|jover Arabia the happy, but over Arabia the desert and the stony.— T. Fuller. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 


[887] 


Outroduction, 


The ‘‘ Two Books oF KIn@s,” as we call them, are only one book, and were so regarded not 
only in the days of Origen and of Jerome (A. D. 420), but by the Jews even down to Bomberg’s 
Hebrew Bible of 1518. The History was intended to be a continuation of the Books of Samuel. 
It is evidently a compilation. The compiler specifies three sources from which his narrative 
is drawn ;—(1) The Book of the Acts of Solomon {1 Kings xi. 41). (2) The Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah (referred to fifteen times). (8) The Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel (referred to seventeen times). By comparing the authority referred to 
in 1 Kings xi. 41, with those quoted in 2 Chron. ix. 29, we see that ‘‘ the Book of the Acts of 
Solomon” must have been to a large extent identical with the annals of that king’s reign con- 
tained in ‘‘ the Book (R. V., Histories) of Nathan the Prophet,” the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and ‘‘the story (R. V., commentary) or visions of Iddo the Seer.” Similarly it 
appears that the Acts of Rehoboam, Abijam, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, were compiled, at any rate 
in part, from the histories of Shemaiah, Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xx. 34, R. V.). 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, Hozai (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, R. V.), and other seers. In the narrative 
of a history of 400 years (from B. ©. 977 to 562) the writer was of course compelled to rely for 
his facts upon more ancient authorities.— Stanley. Of the compilers nothing certain is known. 
Jewish tradition names Jeremiah, but the weight of evidence is against the supposition. The 
date of the compilation is probably not far from 5408. c, ‘The Book of Kings, then, is not 
a history properly so called, but a selection from the historical documents of the nation made 
with a definite purpose. That the compiler makes his extracts most faithfully we have many 
indications, notably that frequently-occuring phrase, ‘unto this day,’ a phrase true enough 
when the original documents from which our compiler drew were written, but altogether 
inexact in B. C. 540, and only preserved because of the entire faithfulness to his copy of him 
who made the extracts. And the indications of such faithfulness areof the utmost import- 
ance when we come to estimate other characteristics of the Book.”— Cambridge Bible. 


[839] 


Synopsis. 


(According to Bahr, in Lange.) 
“The history of Israelitish monarchy has 
three periods.” [Of these periods only so 
much of Bahr’s synopsis is here given as 
relates to this first Book of Kings. For the 
remainder, see synopsis of Second Book.] 


Period I.—KINGDOM UNDERSOLOMON. 
Sect. 1. Solomon’s elevation. 


(a) Adonijah’s plot............ ence as 
(b) David’s last words, etc......ii. 1-12 
(c) Sol.’s treatment of enemies . .ii. 


Sect. 2. Begin. of Sol.’s reign. 
(a) His marriage, etc........... iii. 1-28 


(6) His court and character ....iv. 1-34 
Sect. 3. Solomon’s buildings. 

(a) Treaty with Hiram......... v. 1-18 

(b) Building of temple.............. vi. 

(©) Building of palace, oe aaleloleetevelete vii. 

(d) Dedica. of temple....... dodaar -Viii. 

(e) Sol.’s ships, etc .......c00.ccccce ix, 
Sect. 4. Solomon’s glory. 

(a) Visit of Q. of Sheba......... x. 1-18 

(b) Splendor of kingdom ....... x. 14-29 


Sect. 5. Solomon's fall and end. 
(a) His religious unfaithfulness. .xi. 
1-13 


(b) His enemies and death ....xi. 14-43 


Period Il.—_THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 
ist EPOCH. To reign of Ahab. 
Sect. 1. Disruption of kingdom. 
(a) Revolt of ten tribes........ xii. 1-24 
(6) Kingdom of Israel founded. . xii. 
25-33 
Sect. 2. Jeroboam’s reign (Israel). 
(a) Jeroboam warned......... xiii. 1-37 
(b) Jeroboam’s death.......... xiv. 1-20 


Sect. 3. Rehoboam, etc. (Judah). 


(a) Rehoboam’s reign ........ xiv. 21-31 

(O)FAbijam eA sate ees ee xv. 1-24 
Sect. 4. Nadab, Ahab (Israel). 

(a) Nadiband Baasha..... xv. 25-xvi. 7 

(6) Elah, Zimri, Ahab......... xvi. 8-24 


2D EPOCH. Ahab to Jehu. 
Sect. 1. The Prophet Elijah. 


(a) Cherith, Zarephath............. vii. 

(6) Mount Carmel................ xviii, 

(c) Wilderness, Horeb, etc......... xix. 
Sect. 2. Acts of Ahab. 

(a) Victory over Syrians...... bore. 

(6) Relations with Naboth.......... xxi 

(c) Last exped. and death..... xxi. 1-40 


Sect. 3. Jehoshaphat (Judah), Ahaziah. 
and Joram (Israel). 
(a) Jehoshaphat, Ahaziah...... xxii. 41 


(According to Horne.) 


The First Book of Kings may be divided 
into two parts. 


Part I.—HIST. OF REIGN OF SOLOMON. 
Sect. 1. Last days of David ....i., ii. 1-11 


Sect. 2. To building of temple ...ii. 12-46 
iii., iv. 
Sect. 3. Prepar. for building........ .. v. 
Sect. 4. Building of temple, etc...vi., vii. 
Sect. 5. Dedication of temple........ Ber 
Sect. 6. Rest of reign of Sol........ ix.-xi. 
Part II.— HISTORY OF JUDAH AND 
ISRAEL. 
Sect. I. Rehoboam and div. of kingdom, 


xii. 
Sect. 2. Rehoboam, Jeroboam ..xiii., xiv. 
Sect. 3. Kings of Judah and Israel. .xv., 

Xvi. 


Sect. 4. Jehoshaphat, Ahab ....xvii-xxii, 


Chap. i. 1—14. I. KINGS, 


843 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—4. (1) Now, the Hebrew has only the conjunction usually rendered And. 

is sentence is not to be regarded as the commencement of a new history, 
but a continuation of what has been told in 2 Samuel. In Hebrew MSS. 1 
and 2 Kings form but one book, as doalso 1 and 2 Samuel. The LXX. treats 
these books as so closely connected with Samuel that the four books are called 
the four books of the Kings.— Camb. B. old, about 70 years of age? (2 Sa. 
v. 4, 5.) elothes, bed-clothes;* David was evidently keeping his bed. but 
« . heat, hardships, sorrows and anxieties aged David prematurely. (2) let 
there be, etc., this was the advice of the physicians. The damsel was 
regarded as a concubine, or secondary wife. (8) coasts, borders. Shunam- 

te, of Shunem, now Sulam, Maat bd on an eminence in plain of Esdraelon, 5 
m. S. of Tabor.¢ (4) fair, the best being selected bec. for a king. 

Weakness and infirmity of old age.—They are—I. The universal human 
lot to which we must all consider ourselves appointed (Ps. xc. 10). II. They 
should loosen the bands which hold us to the temporal and perishable, and 
ripen us for eternity (2 Cor. iv. 17 sq.) — Bahr. 

The monuments. — This period of Jewish history is peculiarly interesting 
because so much light is thrown upon it, and so many confirmations of the 
truth of the history are afforded by the various monuments discovered chiefly 
within the last half che Inscriptions in Karnak, in Egypt, refer to the 
attack upon Rehoboam by Shishak, of Egypt. The Moabite stone, dis- 
covered in 1868, refers to the wars of Moab with Omri, king of Israel, and his 
gon. The black obelisk discovered by Mr. Layard, in Nineveh, describes the 
campaigns of Shalmaneser, and mentions Jehu and his tribute to Assyria. 
Royal tablets from the stone libraries of Nineveh mention Uzziah, and Pekah, 
and Hoshea. The Taylor Cylinder found in Nineveh, in 1830, and now in the 


B.C. 977. 


David’s last 
illness 


a“No Jewish 
monarch after 
David, excepting 
Solomon and Ma- 
nasseh, exceeded 
60 years.’’-- Spk. 
Com. 


b ‘Coverings and 
garments can only 
preserve and ac- 
cumulate the heat 
actually existing 
in the body, but 
mot supply that 
which is gone. 
Only a living body 
could impart living 
warmth.”— Keil. 


ce Josephus, Ant. 
Jud. vil. 11. 
d Jos. xix. 18; 1 


Sa. xxviii. 4. 


Age rots away the 
gold we are set in, 
but the adamantine 
soul lives on, 
radiant every way 
in the light stream- 
ing down from 


British museum, describes Sennacherib’s conquest of Judah in the time of|— Th. Parker. 


Hezekiah. Thestone records of Assyrian history, called the « Eponym Canon,” 
discovered in 1862, in Nineveh, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, help us to gain a 
more exact knowledge of the dates of this period.— Peloubet. 


5—10. (5) Adonijah, David’s fourth son. but prob. eldest now living.*|Adonijah’s 
fi 


fty 2) = 


of the populace. (6) not displeased, etc., the indulgence of David’s family 


rule was one source of his family troubles.‘ goodly man, ‘‘ Eastern peoples|é Com 


are always ready to concede pre-eminence to splendid men. This had helped 
to win the k’g’m for stately Saul and ruddy David.” 
captain of the host, 

Zadok. (8) Zadok ,. 
priest officiating at Mt. 


riest, why two priests? Abiathar was the real high 
ion; Zadok was second priest attending to the taber- 


nacle in Gibeon.— Camb. B. Shimei, probably Dav.’s brother Shimeah, orjsure to 


(7) Joab, David’s nephew, | Daniel, 
Abiathar, prob. jealous of the superior influence of|no later mention. 


him, by this daily retinue imitating Absalom to win the allegiance|conspiracy 


. 2 Sa. fil. 
2, 4; xiii, 29; xviii. 
14. Of Chileab, or 
we have 


‘ “Tf a parent does 
not punish his sons, 
his sons will be 
unish 


the son of Elah, as ch. iv. 18. Rei, Ira, as 2 Sa. xx. 26, or Raddai. (9) Zohe-|5im.”— Guthrie. 


leth, (stone of serpents); for Hn-rogel see Jos. xv. 7. 

Character possibilities.— Suppose there had been firm resolution instead of 
habitual indulgence; suppose that authority had been asserted and used in 
days before evil habits were formed; suppose that, instead of leaving the 
future to chance, counsels and prayers had molded character during molding 
time — might there not have been joy where now there is grief?— A. Row- 
land. 


11—14. (11) Nathan, doing his duty as peen of God, preventing any 
infringement of the Div. will. (12)save. . life, it was the Eastern custom 
for a usurper to put to death all rival claimants. (13) didst not thou, on 
what occasion this was said is not known: it was after he received the prom- 
ise, 2 Sa. vii. The spirit of the theocracy being retained, God designated 
whom He pleased as the new king. To have proclaimed David’s choice of 
Sol. would have imperiled his life amidst the intrigue, envy and jealousy of 
the harem. (14) confirm, support by further testimony. 

Nathan the type of a true prophet (vss. 11-27), —I. Through his watchful- 
ness and fidelity (Ez. xxxiii. 7): he was not silent when it was his duty to 
open his mouth (Is. lvi. 10). II. Through his wisdom and gentleness (Mat. x. 
16). III. Through his earnestness and courage (Mat. x. 28). IV. How grand 


“A man is just as 
great as he is in 
the sight of God; 
‘no greater.”’— 
Farrar. 


Nathan informs 
Bathsheba 


Cambyses, King of 
Persia, slew his 
brother Smerdis 
out of envy be- 
cause he could 
draw a stronger 
bow than himself 
or any of his fol- 
llowers. 
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i. KINGS, Chap. i. 15—~31. 


B. O. 977. 


iis this Nathan, how reproving to all who sleep when they should be wakeful, 


mr amilthekmost who are dumb when they should counsel, who flatter when they should warn. 
dubious man in|— Lange. 


the world about 
my own judgment, 
and will stickle for 
nothing, excepting 
to live and to trust 


in anh toe — 


Bathsheba in- 
forms David 


aComp. Ksth. v. 
1, 2. 


b“ Such right of|jealousy. 


Men wanted.— 


“‘The world wants men, large-hearted, manly men ; 
Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 
The age wants heroes, heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth; 
To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 
To blot the error of oppression out 
And let a universal freedom in.” 


15—21. (15) chamber, inner bed-chamber, to wh. the king was confined. 
(16) obeisanee, indicating the state ceremonial kept up in the Hebrew court.* 
“The king was the representative of heaven.” (18) reigneth, only true that 
he was making the attempt. (19) but Sol., etc., with this statement she 
intends to show that it was an antagonistic movement. Not a mere piece of 
(20) thou shouldest tell,’ ‘‘in those early times, especially in the 


selecting one/Hast, the right of hereditary succession was not thought of, the reigning mon- 


among a number 
of sons is in the 


East recognized,|favor or who seemed most fit to rule.” — Camb. B. 


and even now ex- 
ercised.” — Jamie- 
80n. 


s Nothing 
can be fo 
woman than to 
study household 
good, 


und 


lovelier| will, must be kept. 
in}were in his keeping: responsibility of kings. 


arch selecting for his successor that member of his family who was most in 
(21) offenders, exposed 
to death, as guilty of a capital crime. 

Bathsheba before the king (vss. 15-21).— She reminds him of his duty—I. 
Towards God, before whom he'had sworn; vows to God, according to His 
II. Towards the people whose well-being und whose woe 
Ill. Towards the wife and 
child whose happiness and life were at stake: woe to the father through 


and good!whose guilt wife and children, after his death, fall into contempt and wicked- 


works in her hus-|negg, 


band to promote.”” 
Milton. 


Woman’s power. — Oh that women may not forget wherein lies the hiding 
of their power! It is not in splendor of gifts, nor in successful competition, 


Take your wife’s!nor in the achievement of social or artistic or intellectual eminence; it is in 


first advice, 


mOtehee fiscal ch the grandeur of self-sacrificing love, in the sweetness and self-forgetful ten- 


English Proverb. 


Nathan 
confirms 
Bathsheba’s 
words 


c Comp. v. 7, 19; 
1 Chr. xxv. 1. 

If thou bearest 
slight provocations 
with patience, it 
shall be imputed 
unto thee for 
wisdom. 

‘* It is time to fear 
when tyrants seem 
to kiss.” — Shake- 
speare. 


David promises 
that Solomon 
shall succeed 
him 
dJu. viii. 19; Ru 
lii 13; 1Sa. xiv. 
39; xix. 6; xxviil. 
10; 2 Sa. xv. 21; 
Ho. iv. 15; Jer. iv. 
2; v.2. For Dav.’s 
addition com 
. XXv. 345 
iv. 9. 


Sa. 


derness of daughterhood and sisterhood and wifehood and motherhood. It is 
in these that men see her divineness, and yield her the homage of their praise, 
the devotion of their hearts. — 8. S. Harris. 


22—27. (22) came in, as arranged, vs. 14. (23) Another illus. of court 
manners. (24) hast thou said? Nathan assumes that Adon. must have 
obtained permission. (25) captains,° indic. that some officers had joined 
Joab and Adon. God. . Adonijah, lit. ‘Let the king Adon. live.” (26) 
not called, so making his act very’ suspicious. (27) not shewed it, to 
his prophet counselor his intention ought surely to have been made 

nown. 

Nathan the ,.prophet.— An example to the Christian minister. I. He 
admonished in health. 1. He boldly denounced sin. 2. He proclaimed for- 
giveness upon repentance. 38. He ministered comfort in sorrow. 4. He 
advised in all undertakings. II. He counselled in sickness. 1. He was faith- 
ful to his God and to his king. 2. He was disinterested. 3. He was discreet. 
— Pulp. Com. 


28—31. (28) call me, Bathsheba had left the room on Nathan's entering. 
(29) sware, most solemnly renewed the oath which he had made with B. and 
Nathan. as the Lord liveth, the usual Heb. oath.¢ Equivalent to ‘‘ as surely 
as there is a living God, etc.” redeemed . . distress, as in the Ps. so here, 
Dav. always recalls gratefully the ever present help of God. (80) Loru.. 
Israel, R. V., ‘‘the Lord, the God of Israel.” do, take instant action. It 
was to this that they hoped to arouse him. 

Promptitude in Christian service.—Is—I. Impelled by a conviction of the 
righteousness of the work to be done. II. Necessary to counteract the strat- 


agems of the wicked. III. Demanded by the pressing needs of humanity. 
IV. Followed by the most satisfactory results.— Hom. Com. 


ar 


Chap. i. 32—49. I. KINGS, 845 


Wisdom in age. — B.C. 97%. 
‘The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, “If it were done 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made: hep eis Gory 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, cher) twere stag © 


° i a 
As they draw near to their eternal home. utckiy Shake- 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, speare. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.” — HE. Waller. 


82—37. (32) Observe that the three orders of the state were represented, S wae oicers 
priests, prophets and military. Benaiah, 2 Sa. xx. 23; xxiii. 20-23. (83) the Be Semel: ‘ye d 
servants, or body-guard, Cherethites and Pelethites,* who remained faithful. |?© PFoC*aime 
mine own mule, this she mule no one but the king might mount. Sol.’sla ve, 38; 2 Sa. viii. 
riding on it, surrounded by those mentioned vs. 82, would prove that his/18; xv. 18; xx. 7, 
movement had David’s sanction. Gihon,’ prob. Siloam. Removed sufft-|*8- 
ciently from En-rogel to avoid a premature collision with Adon.’s followers.|y «prob. ancient 
(34) anoint him, ‘‘ doneonly in the case of a new dynasty or disputed succession.” |name of the valley 
trumpet,° a loud proclamation. Comp. heralding of a new king now. (85)|called atierw ands 
my throne, wh. Dav. himself would abdicate in his favor. (86) amen, phe FarOpe mS 
solemn Sine 5 Nu. v. 22. (37) as the Lord, efc., comp. Ge. xxvi. 8, 24; Damascus gate, by 
xxviii. 15, ete. iloam, into the 

Greater than the father (vs. 87).— When the younger Professor Silliman, of |S EM es 
Yale, was once lecturing in New York, his father was in the audience. é 
gentleman sitting close behind him was so interested and aroused that hel¢ ‘‘A great long, 
exclaimed in an audible whisper, ‘‘He beats the old gent.” The father, peg ee a ees ar 
turning around to the unknown man, replied, ‘“‘He ought to; he stands onlhorn, that gave a 
my shoulders.” — Peloubet. : eae Ss He, ing 

88-40. (38) Cherethites . . Pelethites, ‘‘ Benaiah’s palace regiment of 600|/Solomon is 
picked men. They formed a body of defenders, always prepared for action. proclaimed 
They resemble the Swiss Guard of the Bourbons.” — Exp. B. went down,? 
vs. 83. (39) horn of oil, 1 Sa. xvi. 1. For the oil, see Ex. xxx. 22. tabernacle,'|@ ‘If we go from 
the tabernacle on Mount Zion, containing the ark (2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xv.|4100 to | Ginon 
1) must be meant here. (40) came up after, indic. a general acceptance of|descend a slope, 
Solomon. pipes, flutes. earth rent, better, rang again, resounded. Aland then ascenda 
strong figure, ge ee one 

The typical in Solomon’s elevation to the sovereignty.—I. He is established|prob. in former 
in spite of all machinations against him, Ps. ii, 2;-He.v.5. II. He isanointed|times more con- 


with oil from the sanctuary, Is. lxi. 1; Lu.iv.18. III. He makes his entry as cee Rob- 
prince of peace amid the jubilee and praise of the people, Zech. ix. 9; Matt. ; 
xxi. 1 sq. “Unless the 


The Teles (vs. 40). —The people are wiser than they are often thought to Pectin eres 
be. ave faith in the people. You cannot easily measure them. Taken onelit is the wisest way 
by one, they do not seem to amount to much; but when they touch onejfor the advocates 
another, and feel the contagion of sympathy and the inspiration of common ng ae hr ge 
interest ; when they listen as one man to the voice of the declaimer or the — Whately. ae 
charmer, the reasoner and the statesman, they know who is right and who is 


wrong. — Parker. 


41—45. (41) sound of trumpet, Joab would notice this, as his office gave|Adonijah 
him the control of the public trumpet. (42) Jonathan, the messenger,|hears of it 
swift runner, as 2 Sa. xv. 36; xvii. 15-21. valiant,: worthy, virtuous. 
(45) eity rang, comp. form of the fig. in vs. 40. e Prov. xii. 4; 1 Kt. 
Unprofitable wickedness. — A gentleman had a talk with a wicked man.|" ~ 
““You do not look as if you had prospered by your wickedness,” said the|‘‘ No doubt at this 
entleman. ‘‘I haven’t prospered at it,” cried the man feelingly. ‘It is|feast here at 
usiness that does’nt pay. If I had given half the time and energy to some|irunken to Adoni. 
honest calling which I have spent in trying to get a living without work, I|jah, and now, for 
might be now a man of Peopetty and character instead of the homeless/their last dish (vs. 
wretch Iam.” He then told his history, and ended by saying, “I have been|;),}8Seryed UP 8s 
twice in State prison, and I have made acquaintance with all sorts of miseries|fearful expectation 
in ac life, but J tell you my worst punishment is in being what I am,” —|ef gingers” 
Peloubet. ae ? 


46—49, (46) sitteth on, the report of Jon. seems to imply that he waited|the fear of 
just long enough to see Sol. crowned, and then he sped to Adon. (47) king|Adonijah 
wed himself, in agreement with them, and reverent response to their 
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“The liberty of a 
pernie consists in 
eing governed by 


prayer. (48) mine eyes, etc., an unusual thing, as kings generally pass before 
their successors take rule. (49) afraid, bec. set in position of rebels, and so 
in danger of their lives. Their scheme was checkmated. 

{ Saints and their descendants (vs. 48).— From the words of our texts we note 
jee} Raat me’ that it isa matter of great joy to aged Christians to leave their families pros- 
selves; the liberty|perous, peaceful, and pious. I propose to—I. Illustrate this observation, 
of a private manjl. It isa pleasure toan aged dying Christian to leave his family in prosperous 
rcp ecg ley circumstances; 2. A greater pleasure to leave his descendants in unity ; 3. 
actions, as far as|rhe greatest joy to leave them pious. II. Show why such a prospect gives so 
nay consist with|much joy. This joy arises from —1. Their natural lave to their descendants ; 
bie as of weed 2. The concern which they feel for the honor of God; 3. Their prospects of 
aS Wk perdi "Y- Imeeting them again in heaven. — J. Orton. 

Rebellion. — Unrighteous rebellion has in it no element of permanency. 
- If a man i. not/It clutches at a temporary advantage, while it outrages and tramples on 
angel deoendupon|eternal principles. It must sooner or later suffer defeat — defeat the most 
it he is sinking/humiliating and disastrous. It is a bubble, inflated with pride and glittering 
downward to be alwith the many-colored tints of vanity, but melting away before the gossamer 
devil. He cantotithread stretched across its pathway. It is a cloud-wreath—light, gay, pre- 


stop at the beast.’’ : ss 3 x ‘ 2 

— Coleridge. tentious, aspiring ; but vanishing into spxce before it reaches the summit of 
the mountain from the spongy flank of which it sprang. — Hom. Com. 

Solomon’s 50—53. (50) horns, Ex. xxvii. 2; xxx. 2; xxxviii. 2, used for binding the 

clemency to sacrifice. altar, we cannot be sure wh., but pur in the tabernacle in Mt. 

Adonijah Zion.’ (51) not slay, Adon., by his action, acknowledges that his life is for- 


feited. (52) worthy,° vs. 42. wickedness, secret rebelliousness, designs to 
a Ps. cxviil. 27. lassert his supposed right of succession. (53) bowed himself, cf. es. 47. 
b Taking sanctuary| Adon. thus recognized the lordship of Sol. go to thine house, ‘‘ be content 
is a common cus-|with privacy, aspire not again. Such an act of clemency by Solomon towards 
aka et ial his rival was a noble inauguration of his kingly rule, and must have both 
ths Mostis law |favorably affected the nation and conciliated the followers of Adonijah.” — 
Hom. Com. 

a - el iookannnes Confusion of Adonijuh. —I. He fears Solomon —he who does not fear the 
ehovaltankas anulgp Lord, must at last become afraid of men. II. He flies to the altar and begs 
of repentance.” —|for mercy :— he who said he would be king, calls himself Solomon’s servant. 
Keil. Ostentation and boasting, as a rule, end in cowardice and cringing. 

“Po revenge Examples of clemency (vs. 53).— Two patricians, having conspired against 
wrong ia easy,/Titus, the Roman Emperor, were discovered, convicted, and sentenced to 
usual, and naturalldeath by the senate : but that noble prince, having sent for them, admonished 
eg spoawond them in private of their folly in aspiring to the empire, exhorted them to be 
noblenessof mind;|Satisfied with the rank in which by Providence they had been placed, and 
but religion teaches|offered them anathine else which he had the power to grant. At the same 
eh aut eh aaared time, he dispatched a messenger to the mother of one of them, who was then 
to neglect than to|at a great distance, and under deep concern about the fate of her son, to 
requite it.” — J.jassure her that her son was not only alive, but out of danger. He invited 
Beaumont. them the same night to his table; and having, the next day, placed them by 
him at a show of gladiators, when the weapons of the combatants were 
acoorane to custom, presented to him, he desired them to survey them. — 
Stretch. 


pees 

t 

es 1 Ti. iv. CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
12; 2Ti. il. 1, 3. 


ics sen 1—6. (1) charged, gave final instructions. The death of Dav. did not fol- 


usages ; command-|low immediately the event recorded in ch. 1. There may have been a partial 
ments, expressionsirecovery ; at least Dav. called a solemn assembly of the princes, encouraged 
& Pate eta Sol. to build the temple and saw him solemnly and publicly consecrated to the 
longing to the civil|kingly office. (2) go the way, Jos. xxiii. 14. a man,’ this counsel inti- 
government; testi-|mates that Sol. was but a youth when called to reign. (8) charge, etc.,« as 
monictsome c given De. xvii. 18-20. prosper, or, as marg., act wisely: see Jos. i. 7. (4) 
will of God against|continue his word,’ keep up for a new generation his promise. Shows that 
sin.” — partly fr.|Dav. understood God’s promise to be conditional; ef. Ps. cvxxii. 12. fail 
Kei. . . Man, not a complete unbroken succession, but rather the break, if any, 

28a. vii. 12, Le shall not continue forever. ‘The royal house of Dav. became imperishable 
ges Past 3, 4ilin ‘great David’s greater son. ’” — Hom. Com. (5) Joab. . me,9 2Sa. xviii. 
g* We must not|/4, Specially in Dav.’s mind. He fully mentions, however, only Joab’s public 
expect Gospe lioffenses. Amasa, Abigail, the mother of Amasa, was the sister of David. 


Chap. ii. 7—18. I, KINGS. 


blood, etc., 2 Sa. xx. 10. (6) hoar head,* Dav., the youngest son of Jesse,| 


scarcely older than Joab. 

Human equality (vss. 1-3); — We have here the dying charge of an old and 
experienced king to a young one. The lesson is that all men are equal in the 
sight of God: because kings even are not-exempt from —I. Human mortality. 
Il. Human frailty. TI. Human Ne eae ae A second lesson may be 
learned from the same text, namely, that obedience to the will of God inevi- 
tably issues in prosperity, in the best sense of the word. — F. Wagstaff. 

Trust in God for our successors. — When Bulstrode Whitelock was about 
to embark as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1655, he was much disturbed in 
mind as he rested in Harwich on the preceding night, which was very stormy, 
while he reflected on the distracted state of the nation. It happened that a 
confidential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, finding that his master 


could not sleep, said ; ‘‘ Pray sir, will you give me leave to ask you a question ?”’ 
*‘Certainly.” ‘‘ Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the world very well 
before you came into it?” ‘‘ Undoubtedly.” ‘‘And, pray, sir, don’t you think 
that He can take care of it while you are in it?” To this question Whitelock 
had nothing to reply, but, turning about, soon fell asleep.” — Peloubet. 


7—11. (7) sons of Barzillai,® 2 Sa. xix. 37-40; Je. xli. 17. so they came 
t. e. entertain them, for they, kindly and thoughtfully, entertained me. 
eat . . table, ‘‘a common mode in eastern countries of showing regard. 
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morality fr. the 
saints of the Old 
Testament. They 
were only the best 
men of their seve- 
ral ages and na- 
tions.’"-Spk. Com. 
a Ge. xlii. 38; Pr. 
xx. 26. 


“The tongues of 
dying men enforce 
attention, like 
deep harmony.’’— 
Shakespeare. 


*|David’s 


burial 


Such treatment put the recipient in a position like that of the king’s sons.”—|p « ‘Four miles out 


Cam. B. 
king, when he needed sympathy. I will not, stress on I. Temporary, 
complete, immunity fr. punishment had been given. (9) Sol. understood this 
to mean, seek to gain opportunity of enacting judgment. David’s motives are 
religious and prudential. As the executor of Divine law Dav. was not justi- 

ed in sparing either Joab or Shimei; he had weakened the sanctions of law 
‘and compromised the honor of the Most High. For the security of his 
throne Sol. must execute the sentence of the Mosaic law.’ ’— Pul. Com. (10) 
in the city,: an exception to rule being made in his case. (11) Comp. 2 Sa. v. 
4, 5; 1 Chr. iii. 4; xxix. 26, 27. 

T he sins of godly men (vss, 8, 9).— There are three ways in which David may 
have been infiuenced in giving this dying injunction to his son. I. As the 
agent, unconscious or otherwise, of Divine justice. II. By a conscientious 
desire to administer human justice, according to the will of God. III. As 

rompted by revenge. And this alternative we think the right one. With 
avid as aman of God and Israel’s lawgiver we must utterly disconnect this 
act, and attribute it entirely to a flaw in his character.— R. Liswil. : 

Toussaint ? Ouverture.—When this chief first rose into power among the 
negroes, he gave one very pleasing earnest of his future character. The white 
people, especially the planters, were so odious, both from their former 
tyranny, and the blood they had cruelly shed in the struggle to preserve their 
power, that the negroes, when they gained the ascendency, were disposed to 
give them no quarter. The master of Toussaint was one of the unfortunate 

lanters, who, not having escaped in good time, was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the enraged negroes ; but he had been formerly kind to Tous- 


saint, and this was not to be forgotten. The grateful and generous man, atjof 


(8) Shimei, 2 Sa. xvi. 5-14. He offered gratuitous insult to thejof Jerus. a cele- 
not rated caravan- 


serai for travelers 
into Egypt was 
founded by Chim- 
ham, on the prop- 
erty granted to 
him by David out 
of the paternal 

atrimony at Beth- 
ehem.’’-- See the 
rest of this note, 
Cotton Jew. Ch. il. 


c Ac. ii. 29. 


‘*We make our- 
selves more in- 
juries than are of- 
ered to us: they 
many times pags 
for wrongs in our 
own thoughts that 
were never meant, 
so by the heart of 
him that speak- 
eth. The appre- 
hension of wrong 
hurts more than 
the sharpest part 
the wrong 


the risk of beinging the vengeance of the multitude on his own head, delivered|4one.”— Feltham. 


his unhappy master privately out of their hands, and sent him on board a 
ship bound: for America, then lying in the harbor. Nor was this all. He was 
not sent away without the means of subsistence ; for this brave and generous 
negro found means to put on board secretly, for his use, a great many hogs- 
heads of sugar, in order to support him in exile, till the same grateful hands 
should be able to send him a larger supply. 


12—18. (12)established, by recognition and allegiance of all the tribes. Vss.|reign of 
13-16, which give the reason for the execution of Adon., efc., are omitted in|/Solomon 


Chronicles. (13) peaceably, with peaceful intentions. Adon.’s seeking the 
queen- mother looked suspicious. (14) to say, or ask. (15) This verse shows 
how his disappointment was rankling, and puts suspicion of a political design 
on his request. Tho’ not seeking the throne, he wanted to win public influence. 
(16) deny, lit. turn not away my face. (17) Abishag,? ch. i. 8. (18) speak 
. . king, Bathsheba failed to fathom the design of Adon. 


Adonijah’s 
request 


d The wives of a 
4 deceased sover- 
She consideredleign were under 
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B. C. 976. this request purely as a love affair, and saw in her interpasition an oppor- 
the protectionsof tunity to win the favor of the malcontents for the new king. 
his successor, but| An influential ambassador (vs. 18). —I. It is here implied that Solomon's 
properly shouldjlove for his mother was so great that he could scarcely deny her request. 
remain widows. |[] It is here seen that a wily man takes advantage of that well-known affec- 
6st: 18) PS aaa BE tion to secure his own ends. Learn that the enemy may seek our hurt by 
tious and. power-|means of our dearest relationships. = ; on : ‘ 
loving people do| The folly of doing wrong. — A bee in inflicting a sting, it is said, leaves its 
rls Te abd ‘o/barbed weapon in the wound, and being thus mutilated, inevitably dies. In 
which they eanrot|ainety-nine cases out of a hundred the stinger dies, while the person stung 
obtain by open|lives. The bee stings itself to death in trying to sting some one else. There 
fore, by Hiteias|are men and women who might learn the lesson from this fact. If you pur- 
to thetr pride” 128! pose to sting others, remember that you may be more likely to injure yourself 


than them. Your stinging may hurt others and kill yourself. — Hastings. 


Bathsheba 19—25. (19) rose up, showing respect due to the queen-mother.- seat, 
prefers it R. V., ‘‘throne.” right hand, the place of honor, Ps. cx. 1. (21) As vs. 17. 
to the king There may have been a real affection bet. the parties. (22)ask .. kingdom, 
“ : rightly or wrongly Sol. suspected the beginnings of a plot. ‘‘To ask for 
oe. ey a Abishag was to ask for the kingdom. In the Oriental mind a monarch was 
a state office, tojso sacred, such a divinity hedged him in, that whatever was brought near to 
which certain rev-/him was thenceforth separate from common use. This sacred and separate 
ene character attached especially to the royal harem.”— Spk. Com. (28) God do 
separate palace or|SO, as Ru. i. 17. (25) Benaiah, chief executioner, as cap. of body-guard.’ 
court, as well as} Solomon’s respect for his mother (vs. 19). —I. Observe the courtly grace of 


ossesses great in- ; ° = ; : . 
Fuence if publig|/He king ; he rose — bowed — sat. II. Note the filial respect of this roval son : 


affairs.’ — Jamic-\he gave his mother a seat on his right hand. III. Learn hence how mothers 
gon. should be treated; and especially by those who have risen to wealth and 
bMk. vi. £1. Labbe 


Widows of kings.— It was understood in all Eastern monarchies that the 
harem of a predecessor belonged to the succeeding sovereign. The first thing 
that a rival or a usurper aimed at was to win the prestige of possessing the 
‘© When visited by| Wives of the royal house. Nathan reminds David that the Lord had given 
a@ superior, thejhis master’s wives into his bosom. Ishbosheth, weak as he was, had been 
Persian rises hast-)stung into indignation against his general and great-uncle, the mighty Abner, 
ees te Bie because Abner had taken Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, Saul’s concubine, to 
door of the apart-|wife, which looked like a dangerously ambitious encroachment upon the 
ment. On the en-jroyal prerogative. Absalom, by the vile counsel of Ahithophel, had openly 
$raiice of aie ual taken possession of the ten concubines whom his father, in his flight from 
self from his seat,|Jerusalem, had left in charge of the palace. The pseudo-Smerdis, when he 
and stands nearlyjrevolted against the absent Cambyses, at once seized his seraglio. It is noted 
erect ans ince even in our English history that the relations between the Earl of Mortimer 
the motion only of/4nd Queen Isabella involved danger to the kingdom; and when Admiral 
rising.”"—Morier. Seymour married Queen Catharine Parr, widow of Henry VIII., he at once 
entered into treasonable conspiracies. Adonijah knew well that he would 

owerfully further his ulterior purpose if he could secure the hand of the 
ovely Shunamite. — Farrar. 


the deposi- 26—30. (26) Abiathar, Sol. promptly acted concernlipe: all likely to be 
tion o interested in Adon.’s scheme, and so stamped out the very beginnings of con- 
Abiathar spiracy. He deposed Abiathar fr. his public office. Anathoth, 3 m. fr. 


Jerus. on the north, within the limits of the tribe of Benjamin. (27) fulfil, 
oe er 1 Sa. ii. 81, 35. ‘‘ This is the first passage in O. T. where the phrase to fulfil 
: ‘“""""" Ithe word of the Lord appears.” The reference is not to the springs of human 
d‘'The white-jaction, but to the overruling providence of God, which thus brought about 
ag aap paige the fulfilment of the prophecy. —Spk. Com. house of Eli, Abiathar was 
he fs hanagidescended from Ithamar. the youngest son of Aaron. The promotion of 
with h , p 
still clasping the/Zadok restored the priesthood to the line of Eleazar. (28) tidings, etc., the 
eonseciai id eres alarm of Joab indicates guilty knowledge. altar, prob. the one at Gibeon.¢ 
by the hands of|(29) fall upon him,? even the sanctuary might afford no protection to a 
his ancient com-|murderer. 
rade.’’—Stanley. Joab at the sanctuary. —I. Why is he here? 1. Because conscience has 
SS Aw 1G made him a coward. 2. Because men often seek in adversity the religion 

As it is said that s : 5 é ° & 

ferocious animals|they despised in prosperity. II. Why is he slain here? 1. Because he has 
are pel byicome too late. 2. Because ‘‘he shall have judgment without mercy that 
a “yi ‘dare nojshowed no mercy.” 3. Because God pays surely, even if He pays slowly.— 
violence if he but! Pulp. Com. 


Chap. ii. 31:—46. I. KINGS. 
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The permanence of God’s purposes. — God will find successors to all vacant 
offices. Joab and Abiathar must not imagine that the state or the church 
will go down when their energy and sagacity are removed from its policy 
and counsel. The Lord’s cause can receive no tstronage from bad men. 
Whatever happens, they must be cast out; and God will raise up a seed unto 
Himself, and a generation to serve Him, rather than accept the corrupt 
ministry of men who have trodden His law under foot and dee despite to 
the spirit of His covenant. What a chapter is this for the vacancies which 
it creates in history; David dies, the mighty Joab is overwhelmed and 


B. c. 976, 
steadily look at 
them, soit is when 
right looks upon 
wrong. Resist the 
devil, and he will 
flee from you 3 
offer him a bold 
front, and he runs 
away. He gues, it 
may be, uttering 


removed, Adonijah descends to his grave, Abiathar is cast out, and Shimei is|threats _of rage, 
destroyed ; yet the throne of Israel remains, the altar of God stands intact, a yet a goes.” 
and the great purpose of Providence passes serenely and majestically through} 2%" 

all the tumult of human history. Always look for the permanent quantity in|*In general, 


the details of unrest and rebellion with which history abounds. It’would be 
an imperfect and unsettling view which took note of the tumult only, and did 
not see under all the upheaval and reshaping of things the hand that works 
night and day for the readjustment of proportions and the distribution of 
rewards and penalties to men according to the spirit of their conduct. An 
awful chapter: a chapter full of blood and terrible judgment: a great cry 
of weakness and of sin, a horrible pageant of darkness relieved with lurid 
flames; yet amidst all these commotions, and rendings of apparently perma- 
nent relations the throne of God stands sure, and the majesty of heaven 
rules over all. — Parker. 


31—35. (31) bury him, honorably ; as a criminal, executed by hand of jus- 
tice, he had no claim to burial rites, take away,? the penalty of unavenged 
crime being regarded as still hanging over the negligent party. (82) not 
knowing, 2 Sa. iii. 31-39; xx. 8-18. (83) Comp. Dav.’s curse, 2 Sa. iii. 29. 
peace, prosperity. Sol. is fully persuaded that his executions are in perfect 
accord with the Divine will. (84) wilderness, prob. of Judah. (385) host, 
entire army, advancing Benaiah to be commander in-chief. 

The terrible end of Joab (vs. 34).—I. He dies conscious of his guilt, without 
peace and pardon. II: Even in the very jaws of death he is defiant, rough, 
and proud. III. He does not leave the world like a hero, but like a criminal. 

Friendship of the world (vs. 35).— When I see leaves drop from their trees 
in the beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the friendship of the world. 
While the sap of maintenance lasts, my friends swarm in abundance ; but in 
the winter of my need, they leave me naked. He isa happy man that hatha 
true friend at his need, but he is more truly happy that hath no need of his 
friend. —Warwick’s Spare Minutes. 


36—41. (36) called for Shimei,’ he was a “‘ political suspect” 
confined within a limited parole. The renewal of the intrigues of Adon. 
warned Sol. that he must guard against and neutralize the influence of Shi- 
mei over the tribe of Benjamin. (37) brook Kidron, this was to be the limit 
of his parole. (38) good, cheerfully accepting the easy and merciful condi- 


tion. (39) Achish, comp. 1 Sa. xxvii. 2. Gath, Jos. xi. 22.° (40) arose, in 
thoughtless haste and excitement. (41) come again, wh. indicated no evil 
intent. 


The end of the transgressor.—The incident—I. Shows the sins of —1. 
Treason; 2. Blasphemy; 3. Perjury; 4. Disobedience; 5. Presumption, II. 
Describes their retribution. 1. Curses come home to roost; 2. Respite does 
not mean release, 3. Warnings are often lost on the wicked; 4. When God 
reckons, he reckons for all. — Pulp. Com. 

The unprofitableness of sin.—‘‘ Father Hawley,” of Hartford, was telling 
the scholars in a mission school of a boy in that city who had stolen money 
from his employer’s drawer, and been sent to prison for his crime. ‘‘ When 
he opened that drawer so stealthily,” said Father Hawley, ‘‘and looked down 
on the pile of bank notes there, if only he could have seen written on top of 
them, in letters of fire, ‘Ten years in State prison !’ wouldn’t he have slammed 
to that drawer again?” — H. OC. Trumbull. 


” 


42—46. (42) to swear, not fully stated (vs. 38). (48) oath of the Lord, 
taken before the Lord ; and using the name of the Lord. (41) heart is privy 
to, or aware of. The broken promise removed the pledged protection, and 
brought him under penalty of former sin. (45) blessed, as a vindicator of 
54 


treachery, though 
at first sufficiently 
cautious, yet in 
the end_ betrays 
itself .”’—Livy. 


“Life is full of 
tests, which are a 
golden ae to 
heaven, or a filer 
descent into hell, 
as we choose to 
make them.”— 
Peloubet. 


the execution 
of Joab 


a‘'God Himself 
had declared that: 
‘ blood defileth the 
land,’ and that the 
land could not be 
cleansed of the 
blood that is shed 
therein, but by the 
blood of him that 


shed it. Nu, xxxv. 
33.”’— Wordsworth. 


and must belliberty of 


Shimei limited 
6“ The object ap- 
parently was to 
keep Shimei under 
the immediate eye 


of the  govern- 
ment.””—Spk. Com. 
c “The _ servants 


were perhaps en- 
couraged to run 
away by this pro- 
hibition on their 
master.’’—Kitto. 


“A woman came to 
an Oriental king to 
have some wrong 
redressed, and he 
refused because he 
had not’ time. 
* Then,’ said she, 
‘if you have not 
time to do justice, 
you have not time 
to be king.’ ”— 
Peloubet. 


the execution 


of Shimei 
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a ‘* This rapid sup- 
pression of all 
resistance was 
known he 
ge of 
the time as the 
‘establishment’ or 
* enthronization’ of 
Solomon.” — Stan- 


in 


“* Such firmness of 
resolution and 


- ‘puch vigor of 


action but few had 

expected _before- 

hand from the 
oung prince.’’? — 
wala. 


Solomon 
marries 
Pharaoh’s 
daughter 


b“The_ position 
taken by many 
that this princess 
became a prose- 
iyte, must be in- 
ferred partly fr. 
the circumstance 
that she is neither 
(ch. xi.) Named 
among the wives 
of Sol. who prac- 
ticed idolatry, nor 
is asingle trace of 
Egyp. idol. to be 
found during the 
whole of his reign; 
and partly fr. 
charac. of Sol. at 


. oe : 
this time.’’— Keil. IV 


e 2Chr. i. 13. 


vs. 8. The greatest 
and best thing that 
can be said of a 
man is, that ‘* he 
loved the Lord.”’ 


Solomon’s 
wise choice 


d Ge, xv. 1; xxviii. 
12; xxxvii. 5. 


righteousness. In beginning of his reign an impression of the firmness and 
vigor of his rule must be made. (46) established¢ (Pr. xxv. 5). hand of 
Solomon, although but a young man, Sol. had now gained absolute control of 
the reins of government, — 

Shimei put to death (vs. 44). — In considering the subject of retributive jus- 
tice, we shall show —I. How it should be exercised by men. 1. By men in 
their individual capacity not at all; 2. But, as public men, we may and must 
execute justice on those who transgress the laws. II. How it will be exer- 
cised by God. 1. Here; 2. Hereafter.—C. Simeon. 

Often reproved, suddenly destroyed.— There are many who say, ‘‘ When I 
come to die I shall be on my death-bed, and then I shall say, ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon me, a sinner.’” I remember an aged minister telling me a story 
of a man whom he often warned, but who always said to him, ‘‘ Sir, when I 
am dying I shall say, ‘Lord have mercy on me,’ and I shall go to heaven as 
well as anybody else.” Returning home from market one night-under the 
influence of liquor, he guided his horse with a leap right over the parapet of 
a bridge into the river. The last words he was heard to utter were a most 
fearful imprecation; and in the bed of the river he was found dead, killed by 
the fall. — Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—4, (1) made affinity, national alliance, sealed with.union of the two 
reigning families. Whether he had any right to marry an Egyptian is much 
disputed. Pharaoh, either Psusennes II. or his predecessor Psinaces. city 
of David, the hill of Zion. (2) only, etc., the worship ‘‘in high places” was 
still rendered necessary until the temple could be constructed. Regarding this 
worship there is great diff. of opinion, cf. Deut. xii. 2 with Lev. xvii. 3-5. 
When the temple was ready the ‘‘ high places” should have been abandoned. 
‘«There were two reasons for the prohibition of high places;’ first, the danger 
of the old idolatry creeping back if the old localities were retained for wor- 
ship; and, secondly, the danger to the unity of the nation if there should be 
more than one legitimate religious centre. The existence of the worship at 
‘high places’ did, in fact, facilitate the division of the kingdom.” — Spk. Com. 
(8) statutes, both those wh. David enjoined, and those in wh. Dav. himself 
walked. (4) Gibeon: (Jos. xxi. 17). great high place, because the taber- 
pace of the congregation and Moses’ brazen altar of burnt offerings were 
there. 

The grace of love (vs. 3). —I. God loves those who love Him, despite their 
imperfections. II. God forgives those who love Him, notwithstanding their 
infirmities. III. God willreceive those who love Him, despite their ignorance. 
. Love iseverything. Itis—1. Thefulfilling of thelaw. 2. Theseal royal 
: the Christian. 3. The glory of the man. 4. The one thing needful.—Pulp. 

‘om. 

Definiteness in prayer (vs. 5).— A company was assembled to see some 
incense burned. A gentleman placed the incense in a mortar and proceeded 
to grind it. When it was fine he placed some upon the coals which were 
ready, and all anxiously awaited the perfume which was to be the result. 
They sat hushed for some minutes, when a murmur of disappointment arose. 
It was a failure. The gentleman took up the mortar and ground the remainder 
of the incense to powder; it was exceedingly fine. Then it was placed upon 
the coals, when immediately the room was filled with the delightful odor. 
Thus with our prayers; when we get them fine, when we have ground all the 
generalities, and simply go to the Lord with every little thing of joy, of sor- 
row, then our prayers ascend unto heaven, as a sweet-smelling savor toa 
loving and gracious God.— Miss Sarah Smiley. The life depends on the heart. — 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Roman Catholics were commanded 
to attend church under pains and penalties, some of their leaders applied to 
the Pope for guidance, ‘‘ Let the Catholics of England,” was the astute reply, 


‘‘ give me their hearts, and the Queen may do what she likes with the rest.”— 
Hammond. 


5—10. (5) in a dream,? this was the way of Div. communication to Sol. 
three times. ask, in ivi of his sacrifice, as a reward for the pure 
intention of the king, God answered Sol. (6) great kindness, comp. ch. i. 
48. (7) little child, strong fig. of Sol.’s sense of unfitness for such responsi- 
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bilities. go out or come in, phrase for personal conduct. (8) great people; 
whose wise ruling is a great work. (9) understanding, etc.,« kingly quali- 
ties of judgment, prudence, and practical discernment; statesmanship- 
good and bad, justice and injustice. (10) pleased, bec. of its showing 
thoughtful sense of responsibility and a tone of true humility. 

Solomon’s readiness for the dream.—I. He had come from worship. 
Those who have been hearing of God are prepared to say with Samuel, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” II. He was alone with God. III. He was 
listening to God. — A. Rowland. 

Solomon’s choice (vs. 10). —I. The address which God made to Solomon 
when he said, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee,” He does in effect make to each 
of us, especially to the young. II. Though we need not the qualifications 
which Solomon required for his kingly office, yet we all need spiritual wis- 
dom and understanding, and may therefore all imitate his example. III. 
God is pleased with those who make the choice and offer up the prayer of 
Solomon. Because—1. It is the effect of His grace ; 2. It indicates opinions 
and feelings similar to His own; 3. It indicates humility ; 4. It shows a bene- 
volent concern for His glory, and for the happiness of their fellow-creatures ; 
5. It actually tends to promote His glory. IV. All who make this choice 
and adopt this prayer shall certainly be favored with a wise and understand- 
ing heart. — Payson. 

Diffidence a sign of wisdom (vs. 9).— The celebrated Aboo Yisuph, in the 
reign of Caliph Hadee, was a very remarkable instance of that humility which 
distinguishes true wisdom. His sense of his own deficiencies often led him to 
entertain doubts where men of less knowledge and more presumption were 
decided. It is related of this judge that on one occasion, after a very patient 


investigation of facts, he declared that his knowledge was not competent to|H 


decide upon the case before him. ‘‘ Pray, do you expect,” said a pert courtier, 
who heard this declaration, ‘‘ that the caliph isto pay your ignorance?” ‘‘I 
do not,” was the mild reply; ‘‘ the caliph pays me and well for what I do 
know. If he were to attempt to pay me for what I donot know, the treasures 
of this empire would not suffice.”— Malcolm's Persia. 


11—15. (11) long life, the thing judge most desirable, but mere personal 
good. enemles,’ those opposing hisrule. discern, hear. (12) words, the 
Heb. is singular. (13) also given.c among the kings, generally, not 
limiting the comparison to kings of Israel. (14) This promise was not fulfilled 
bec. Sol. failed in the condition. (15) dream, as Ge. xli. 7. to Jerus., 
renewing sacrifice at the tabernacle there as well as at Gibeon.* burnt 
offerings, a ‘‘ gift” to God, not a ‘‘sacrifice for sin,” typifying the offering 
by the sacrificer of himself, soul and body, toGod. peace offerings, a simple 
offering to God characterized by the eating of the flesh by the sacrificer, 
“‘betokening the enjoyment of communion with God.” feast, to consume the 
peace offerings. 

The wisdom of Solomon’s choice.—I1. The choice was for the good of others 
rather than for the advantage of himself. II. The choice was made of inward 
worth, and not of outward show. III. The choice made of the higher brought 
with it the lower blessings.— A. Rowland. 

A life choice.— Hercules, on attaining manhood, went out into solitude, and 
sitting down there, deliberated long and anxiously with himself which of the 
two ways before him it were better to take — the way of pleasure, or the way 
of virtue. Solomon must now make his choice, and it really lies between 
pleasure and duty, between temporal and eternal blessings. He may choose 
glory, wealth, renown —in a word, earthly pleasure and prosperity —or he 
may choose character, wisdom, goodness; in other words, heavenly and 
abiding treasure. We know which hechose. So each one of us has to choose 
in turn between the showy and the solid, between the higher and the lower, 
between God and Mammon.— Rawlinson. 


16—21. (16) harlots, Ge. xxxviii. 14, 15. stood before,’ as those who 
seek a judicial decision. (17) in one house, their sad trade involved living by 
themselves. (18) no stranger, so no witness could be brought. (19), over- 
laid it, lay on it during sleep; (29) This is the woman’s assumption. (21) 


B.C. 976. 


a One of the chief 
functions of the 
Oriental monarch 
is always. to hear 
and decide causes. 


“Though  Sol.’s 
choice was made 
in a dream, we 
must regard it as 
springing fr. his 
will in some de- 
ree; and_ there- 
ore as indicative 
of his moral char- 
acter.” —Spk. Cum. 


‘“He showed his 
wisdom by asking 
for wisdom. He 
became wise bec. 
he had set his 
heart upon it.” 
Stanley. 


**He prayeth best 
who loveth best 
All things both 
great and small 
For the good Lord 
that loveth us, 
e made and 
loveth all.” 
‘““We are never de- 
ceived, we deceive 
ourselves. ”— 
Goethe. 


God 
approves 

his choice 

b 1 Ki. xi. 14-25. 


c Mat. vi. 33; Lu. 
xii. 31. 


d Keil. 1 Ki.[xi. 
42, 
e1 Ki. ffl. 4. 


‘* Wisdom consists 
chiefly in three 
things.—1. Knowl- 
edge to discern ; 
2. Skill to judge; 
3. Activity to pros- 
ecute.”~T. Watson. 


‘‘The first point of 
wisdom is to dis- 
cern that which 
is false; the second, 
to know that 
which is true "— 
Lactantius. 


the cause 
of the two 
women 


Jf ‘* The mother of 


eonsidered it, examined it by daylight. ; : 
The course of sin. —I. Impurity almost inevitably leads to deceit. II. 
Moral cowardice may lead to murder. III. Falsehood leads to falsehood. IV. 


the living child 
tells her tale with 
all the plaintivee 
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ness and particu- 
larity of truth.’’— 
Stanley. 


‘* Perfect wisdom 
hath four parts, 
viz.: — wisdom, the 
principle of doing 
things aright ; jus- 
tice, the principle 
of doing things 
equally in public 
and private ; forti- 
tude, the principle 
of not flying dan- 
ger, but meeting it; 
and temperance, 
the principle of 
subduing desires, 
and living moder- 
ately.’’ — Plato. 


“ Learning falls far 
short of wisdom. . 
Knowledge is the 
treasure of the 
mind, but discre- 
tion is the key to it, 
without which it is 
useless. The prac- 
tical part of wis- 
dom is the best.”’ 
— Feltham. 


“There is not a 
man in the world 
but desires to be, 
or to be thought to 
be, a wise man; 
and yet if he con- 
sidered how little 
he contributed 
himself thereunto, 
he might wonder 
to find himself in 
any tolerable de- 
gree of understand- 
ing.” — Clarendon. 


Solomon’s 
judgment 


a‘ There is no 
quality more highly 
prized in the 
than that keen dis- 
cernment in the 
royal judge wh. 
detects the clue of 
real evidence 
amidst conflicting 
testimony, or that 
ready tact wh. de- 
vises a test of 
truth where the 
evidence affords no 
clue to any grounds 
of decision.”— 
Kitto. 


b Also vs. 27, ‘* The 
word is peculiar.” 
— Stanley. 


vs. 26. ‘‘ If in the 
hearts of sinners 
parental love be so 
strong, how strong 
must the fatherly 
love of God be (Is. 
xlix. 15) ?’’—Seiler. 


E.|seat of the affections ; like our use of ‘‘ heart.” 


I. KINGS. Chap. iii. 22—28. 


Jealousy dries up the milk of human kindness. V. Sin overreaches itself. 
VI. When the sinner is most secure, then sudden destruction comes upon 
him. — Pulpit Com. p 

An ingenious judgment. — A jeweler who carried on an extensive trade, 
leaving his home with a valuable assortment of diamonds for a distant region, 
took with him his son and a young slave whom he had purchased in his 
infancy, and had brought up more like an adopted child than a servant. 
They performed their intended journey, and the merchant disposed of his 
commodities with great advantage; but he was seized by a pestilential dis- 
temper, and died suddenly in the metropolis of a foreign country. This 
accident inspired the slave with a wish to possess his master’s treasures ; and 
relying on the total ignorance of strangers, and the kindness everywhere shown 
him by the jeweler, he declared himself the son of the deceased, and took 
charge of his property. The true heir of course denied his pretensions, and 
solemnly declared himself to be the only son of the defunct. The contest pro- 
duced various opinions. It happened that the slave was a young man of 
comely person and of polished manners; while the jeweler’s son was ill- 
favored by nature, and still more injured in his education by the indulgence 
of his parents. Since no certain evidence could be produced on either side, 
it became necessary to refer the dispute to a court of law. There, however, 
from a total want of proof, nothing could be done. This caused a report of 
the case to be made to the prince, who, having heard the particulars, was 
confounded and at a loss how to decide the question. At length a happy 
thought occurred to the chief of the judges, and he engaged to ascertain the 
real heir. The two claimants being summoned before him, he ordered them 
to stand behind acurtain prepared for the occasion, and to project their heads 
through two openings, when, after hearing their several arguments, he would 
cut off the head of him who should prove to be the slave. This they readily 
assented to; the one from a reliance on his honesty, the other from 4 confi- 
dence of the impossibility of detection. Accordingly, each taking his place 
as ordered, thrust his head through a hole in the curtain. An officer stood in 
front with a drawn scimitar in his hand, and the judge proceeded to. the 
examination. After a short debate, the judge cried out, ‘‘ Enough, enough, 
strike off the villain’s head!” And the officer, who watched the moment, 
leaped towards the two youths. The impostor, startled at the brandished 
weapon, hastily drew back his head ; while the jeweler’s son, animated by 
conscious security, stood unmoved. The judge immediately decided for the 
latter, and ordered the slave to be taken into custody, to receive the punish- 
ment due to his diabolical ingratitude. — Percy Anec. 


22—28. (22) Nay, etc., the false woman was determined to brazen the 
matter through. (24) bring, etc., Sol. makes appeal to the instincts of 
nature.? (26) child, better babe. She would even sacrifice her motherhood 
to save her babe’s life. bowels yearned, supposed by the ancients to be the 
‘¢ Her motherly heart burned 
for her son.”— Luther. (27) her, whose true mother-feeling was:thus shown. 
(28) wisdom, a superhuman prescience wh. God had given to the young 
monarch. 

The judgment of Solomon (vs, 25).— I. The occasion which evoked it. II, 
The shrewdness displayed in it. 1. There were no witnesses ; 2. There was 
no evidence to show that even the living child belonged to either of them; 
3. The king’s judgment was designed to draw out the defense of love from 
the true mother. The one whose child it was not, was willing the king’s 
word should take effect. The true mother would rather lose her child than 
see it killed. III. The impression produced by it (vs. 28). 

Solomon’s shrewd decision (vs. 25).— This was apparently a very strange 
decision ; but Solomon saw that the only way to discover the real mother was 
by the affection and tenderness she would necessarily show to her offspring. 
The plan was tried and succeeded ; and it wasa proof of his sound judgment, 
penetration, and acquaintance with the human heart, if not of his extra- 
ordinary and supernatural wisdom. There are several similar decisions 
recorded by heathen writers. Suetonius, in his Life of the Emperor Claudian, 
whom he celebrates for his wonderful sagacity and penetration, tells us that 
this emperor discovered a woman to be the real mother of a young man, 
whom she refused to acknowledge, by commanding her to marry him, the 
proofs being doubtful on both sides; for, rather than commit incest, she con- 
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fessed the truth. Diodorus Siculus also informs us that Ariopharnes, king of 
Thrace, being appointed to decide between three young men, each of whom|,. 
professed to be the son of the deceased king of the Cimmerians, and claimed]; 
the succession, discovered the real son by ordering each to shoot an arrow speedy 
; but bed Ss 


into the dead body of the king: two of them did this without hesitation 
the real son of the deceased monarch refused. — Greenjield. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


B. c. 976. 


When desperate 
lls demand a 
cure, dis- 
cowardice 
nd rudence 
folly.”’—Johnson. 


1—6. (1) all Israel,* from the inauguration of Sol. the whole land yielded/Solomon’s 


him willing obedience. (2) princes,’ ministers, officers. son 0 
1 Chr. vi. 10. priest, prob. high priest, others think prime minister. 
cult to decide to whem the word “ priest” applies; weight of authority 
itto Azariah. (8) Shisha, 1 Chr. xviii. 16. seribes,: secretaries. recor 
remembrancer. (4) over the host, 1 Ki.ii. 835. Abiathar, comp. 1 Ki. ii. 26, 
27; mentioned in this list because he had been priest for a short period of 
Sol’s reign. (5) Nathan, cf. Zech. xii. 12. ‘‘The Nathan whose two sons, 
Azariah and Zabud, held such high positions, 


f, grandson, |princes 
iffi 


refers 4 Comp. i begin. er 
av.’sreign. a. 
der,” v. 4, 5. 


b “ This list refers 
to a later period of 
Sol.’s reign; for it 


was in all probability notjcontains names of 


Nathan the Prophet, who is rarely introduced without his distinctive title,|Sol.’s sons-in-law. 


but Nathan, the younger brother of Solomon, in whose line the race of David 
was continued after the extinction of the elder branch in Jeconiah.” — 


USS met Llee aloe 
Wordsworth. 


Exp. B. principal officer, ‘‘the word here used is cohen which ordinarily|c 2 Ki. xii. 10. 


means ‘priest.’ The title cohen was, we know, borne by sons of David (2S. 

viii. 18), who could not be priests in the ordinary sense of the word.” —Spk. 

Com. friend, as 2 Sa. xv. 87; xvi. 16; privy councilor. (6) household, 

severe the court and harem. tribute, levy of men, not taxes; comp. 
Sa, xx, 24. 


Royalty.— 
Unbounded power and height of greatness give 
To kings that lustre which we think divine ; 
The wise who know ’em, know they are but men; 
Nay, sometimes weak ones too. The crowd, indeed, 
Who kneel before the image, not the god, 
Worship the deity their hands have made. — Rowe. 


7—12. (7) officers, superintendents. provided victuals,: portions of prod- 
uce were set apart for the king’s use, and these were collected by the officers. 
(8) mount Ephraim, Jos. xvi. (9) Makaz, not known, Shaalbim, Jos. xix. 
42; Ju. i. 35. Beth-shemesh, Jos. xix. 41. Elon-beth-hanan, poss. Beit- 
Hanun, near Gaza, Jos. xix. 43. (10) Aruboth, not known. Sochoh, Jos. 
xv. 85; 1 Sa. xvii. 1-3. Hepher, Jos. xii. 17. (11) Dor, Jos. xi. 2; xvii .11. 
(12) Taanach, Megiddo, Jos. xii. 21. Beth-shean, Jos. xvii. 11. 
as Jos. iii. 16; 1 Ki. vii. 46. ‘‘Here Sol. cast the temple vessels.” 
meholah, Ju. vii. 22. The home of Elisha. Jokneam, Jos. xii. 22. 

Royal revenues (vs. 7). —I. These were vast. To meet not only the common 
requirements of the court, but extraordinary royal banquets, as on occasion of 
visits of foreign princes— Q. Sheba, etc. II. Their collection distributed over 
the whole land. 1. Twelve districts ; 2. Twelve collectors ; 3. Twelve monthly 
portions. III. Attempt at equable distribution of taxation. 

Solomon’s court. — The court was a scene of magnificence and gaiety, 
thronged with richly apparelled attendants, and sparkling with evidences of 
boundless wealth. In the midst of this gorgeous array stood the stately figure 
of the king —fair in countenance, and resplendent in beauty — his robes 
scented with the perfumes of India, the crown on his head and the sceptre in 
his hand, and the guards and councillors surrounding his brilliant throne ; or, 
as was often the case, the king, at early dawn, is driving out of Jerusalem in 
one of his numerous chariots, drawn by horses of unparalleled swiftness and 
beauty, himself clothed in white, followed by a train of mounted archers, all 
splendid youths of magnificent stature, dressed in purple, their long black hair 
flowing behind them, powdered with gold-dust, which glittered in the sun as 
they galloped along after their royal master. — Josephus; Stanley. 


Abel- 


13—19, (13) Ramoth-gilead, Jos. xx. 8. towns of Jair,’ De. iii. 14. 
Argob, Josh. xiii. 30; De. iii. 4,5. (14) Mahanaim,? Ge. xxxii.2. (15) also, 
comp. vs. 11. (16) Hushai, 2 Sa. xv. 32. Aloth,* not identified. (17) 


Zartanah,|3 ¢ 


d1 Chr, xviii. 15. 


collectors of 
the revenue 


e‘‘Not exchequer 
officers, who 
managed the 
crown lands, but 
general collectors 
the royal 
revenue, wh. in the 
E. consist mostl 
of raw material, 
i. e. fruits and 
products of the 
land.” — Keil. 
“ Mortal kingdoms 
are not lasting, 
aud, while they 
last, are not uni- 
form. They have 
their climacteric 
ears, and ter- 
minate within cer- 
tain periods. The 
kingdom of heaven 
shall have no end. 
The gates of hell 
shall not prevail 
against it.”— 
Spencer. 
f Described in 
Porter's Giant 
Cities of Bashan. 
g Jos. xiii. 26; 2 
Sa. ii. 8; xvii. %. 


h Baaloth or Bede 
loth, LXX., Syr. 


and Vulg. 


854 


B. C. 976. 
@2 Sa. viii. 16. 


“As merchants 
are glad to pay all 
their wealth for 
pearls of great 
price, so we ought 
not to spare any 
earthly treasure 
for the attainment 
of that most pre- 
cious pearl, the 
kingdom of hea- 
ven.’”’—Cawdray. 


extent of the 
kingdom 


b vas. 20, 21 appear 


to be out of place, 
and would better 
oS in after vs. 


¢1 Ki. x. 25. 


dJosephus; 
Wordsworth. 


e Rabbinical writ- 
ers; Smith’s Dict. 


f From Heb. pa- 
sach to pass over. 
g Jos. 3; 


xiii. 
comp. ii 


De. ii. 23. 


his chariots 
and horsemen 


h“ Parashim, as 
distinguished from 
—susim.”’  Gese- 
nius ; so Keil. 


zLXX. have ‘to 
the place where 
the king was.” 


“There is noservice 
like his who serves 
because he loves.”’ 
— Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. 


Solomon’s 
learning 

1Ki. x. 24; Job 
x. 4; Pr. villi. 5; 


k“The Egyptian 
wisdom was con- 


I. KINGS. Chap. iv. 20—34. 


Jehoshaphat, not the recorder. (18) Shimei, 1 Ki. i. 8. (19) only officer, 
tho’ the district was so large and wide. *: We see with surprise that Judah 
seems to have been exempted from the burdens imposed on the other districts, 
and if so, the impolitic exemption was a main cause of the subsequent jeal- 
ousies.” — Exp. B. 

A merchant sovereign.,— When Georgia was invaded by Aga Mohammed, 
the founder of the present Persian dynasty, the only one of the Khorassanian 
chiefs who was not obliged to give hostages of fidelity, was Isaac Khan, chief 
of Turbet-e-Hyderee, a man of low birth, who by the peaceable pursuits of 
commerce, had been able, like the Medici family in Italy, to obtain a territory 
of two hundred miles in length, and to raise himself from being overseer of a 
caravansary, to the rank of an independent sovereign. His revenue was 
reckoned at £200,000, of which £80,000 proceeded from his purchased land 
property ; £80,000 from his subjects. and £40,000 from the profits of his mer- 
chandise. He had 6,000 troops in his pay, but chiefly trusted to his policy for 
the maintenance of his power ; nor did ever prince more securely reign in the 
hearts of his subjects and of the merchants whom he had attracted to his new 
emporium. To these, as well as to pilgrims and beggars of every country and 
religion, his hall was always open ; and it was his principal relaxation from 
the fatigues of government and of traffic to dine in company with this motley 
multitude, conversing on equal terms with all, acquiring an accurate know!l- 
edge of everything which concerned the welfare of his people, and surprising 
his guests with his affability and his deep and various learning. — Percy Anec. 


20—25. (20) as the sand, Ge. xxii. 17. eating, etc., the sign of pros- 
perity developing self-indulgence. (21) all the kingdoms, petty nations 
around. river, Euphrates. presents, tribute. (2%) provision, for the 
entire court; indic. his state and hospitality. measures, Heb. cors; some 
think 86,¢ others 44 Eng. gallons.e (23) fatted fowl, not the usual word for 

oultry. Suggestions made are, capons, geese, or more generally what is choice. 
(24) this side the river, 7. e. west of Euphrates. Tiphsah,/ ford of the Euph., 
Thapsacus. Azzah, Gaza.g (25) See 2 Ki. xviii. 31. Dan .. Beer-sheba, 
extreme northern and southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

Bringing presents. — Among eastern nations it has always been usual to 
bring presents when people visit one another; they never appear before a 
prince or great man without having something to offer. Even when poor 
people visit they bring a flower, or fruit, or some such trifle. One person 
mentions a present of fifty radishes ; and when Bruce, the Abyssinian trav- 
eler, had agreed, at the request of a chief, to take a poor sick Arab with him 
for a great distance, the poor man presented him with a dirty cloth, contain- 
ing about ten dates. 


26—28. (26) Comp. numb. given in 2 Chr. ix. 25. horsemen,’ horses for 
riding, cavalry horses. A contravention of the Mosaic law, cf. De. xvii. 16. 
(27) those officers, as vss. 7-19. (28) dromedaries, better as marg. mules or 
swift beasts. place .. were, meaning is, ‘‘they brought the provender 
to the places where the horses and coursers were;’’* 7. e. the different cities 
where they were lodged. Barley, still used in the E. in place of oats. 

Collectors of royal dues (vs. 27). — They lacked nothing — I. Of zeal in the 
service ; 2. Of power to collect; 3. Of the quantity they had to supply from 
month to month. How seldom can it be said of those who collect for the 
cause of our King that they lack nothing. The lack of result often indicative 
of the lack of zeal in the collector, or of willinghood in the people. 

Taxes. — The taxes are indeed very heavy; and if those laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them; but we have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and from these taxes the commis- 
Bones cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing us an abatement. — Benjamin 

ranklin. 


29—384. (29) heart, used of the intellect as well as of the affections. (30) 
east country, Arabia, famed for their moral wisdom. Egypt,* Ac. vii. 22; 
Is. xix. 11; xxxi. 2, 3. (81) than all men, of his age. Ethan, efc., names of 
reputed learned men ; comp. for the names 1 Chr. ii. 6; vii. 38, 44. (382) three 
thousand, many of wh. are lost. songs, as Cant. i. 1; Ps. lxxii., exxvii. 


Chap. v. r—12. I. KINGS. 855 


(88) cedar, Heb. erez. hyssop, Ex. xii. 22; perhaps the moss-like plant, B. 0. 976, 
called orthotrichum saxatile. ‘* What the character of Solomon’s speculations Fobsunt th ryalcat 
on these subjects really was, whether parabolic, as Josephus seems to imagine, sciences, such as 
or medical, as some moderns have supposed, or such as to bring them underjastronomy, geom- 
the head of natural history, we have no means of determining.” — Spk. Com.|*try. botany.” — 
pc pages chs xo. fp . 
e wisdom of Solomon. —I. Its origin, vs. 29 (see also Ps. ii. 6; Da. ii. 21). 

IL. Its greatness, vs. 80 sq. III. Its result, vs. 34. 

Solomon’s wisdom. — An Arabic legend illustrates the sagacity of Solomon 
as a mere stripling of thirteen. Two men came before David, who was puzzled 
how to reconcile their differences. The plaintiff had bought property of the 
defendant, and while digging out the cellar had found a treasure. He demanded 
that the defendant should take the treasure back, for he had bought the prop- 
erty without it, while the defendant asserted that it did not belong to him 
as he had sold to plaintiff the property and all its contents. Solomon suggested, 
as the best way to end the dispute, that the plaintiff’s son should marry the 
defendant’s daughter, and tak® the treasure as their own.” — Isaacs. 


Sees 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. Hime king 
of Tyre 


1—6. (1) Hiram,: 2 Sa. vs. 11. a lover, in friendly alliance; an admirer 
of. (2) sent, in response to Hiram’s embassy of congratulations. (8) eould|¢ Huram, 2 Chr. 
not, was not permitted to, 2 Sa. vii. (4) occurrent, oroccurrence. (5) my a: 

God, comp. his God, vs. 3. Lord spake, 2 Sa. vii. 18; 1 Chr. xxii. 10. (6) 2lp “The mechan- 
Chr. ii. 3-10. cedartrees, inclusive word for suitable timber. hire, wages.|ical genius of the 
skill to hew,? understands how to hew. Sidonians, prob. then under sceptre ai eae Beet oe 
of Hiram. Sidonians in par- 

Solomon’s purpose to build a house to the Lord.—I. The motive (vss. 3-5),|ticular, is noticed 
1. Not ambition, love of glory, or pomp; 2. But the Divine will, and his be reer eye 
father’s charge. II. The time(vs. 4). A time of rest and peace. III. Thelgom. ae 
request for assistance (vs. 6). In undertakings for God’s glory we should trust} 

Him who rules men’s hearts. KY arene of freee 

Co-operation. — Co-operation is only another word for the distributions|tiémselves by con 
which God has made of talent and opportunity. It might be supposed thatisidering all future 
co-operation was simply a human act; whereas in its outworking, it shows nae Pi Derek 
the marvelous distribution which God has made of capacity, resource, oppor-|ijeration wo wld 
tunity; how He has related one man to another, and one event to another:|be a useful princi- 
when westudy co-operation in this light we see that it is but the under or visible Leek to all ae 
side of divine providence, the bringing together of parts apparently sundered,|jifa” as it respects 
yet which need only to approach one another to show that they were meant|both this world 
to act in harmony.— People’s Bible. a a next 

7—12. (7) Comp. 2Chr. ii. 11-16. the Lord, Jehovah, recognized as supreme|fyjra, ll 
God of Gian. ") timber of fir, Heb. berosh, CUpress, 2 Chr. ii. 8. (9) in RE toe : 
floats, this materially lessened the labor of transit: floats are made by fasten-|Sojomon 
ing together a number of trees. receive them, Joppa,’ Jaffa, the port of 
reception was only some 40 m. fr. Jerus. food, etc., this was the form of EOheatiemen 

ayment Hiram proposed. household, this payment was entirely distinct/f; Jos SECT 
r. that furnished to the workmen, cf. 2 Chr. ii. 10. (10, 11) pure oil, lit.) ~~ 
beaten oil: superior quality. ape by year, while the work lasted. (12) 
league, friendly alliance. ‘‘ Heb. ‘cuta covenant.’ Covenants were ratified “Man's whole duty 
by the slaughter of victims, between the parts of which the contracting parties|to man is service; 
passed.”-— Pulp, Com. ; a and therefore 

Hiram and Solomon. —I. Gratification. Hiram ‘‘rejoiced greatly.” II. Daren ce 
Consideration (vs. 8). The demand of Solomon was no small one, andlang he stands 
deserved consideration. III. Satisfaction (vs. 10). Not one which Solomon|highest who best 
asked that Hiram did not grant. IV. Combination. Solomon and Hiram pees greatest 
not independent of each other. Each did the part allotted to him; the result ; 
was success. — F. Wagstaff. 

Preparation for the coming of Christ's kingdom. —I know the obstacles, 
but I know as well the power behind! I do not see success as yet, but I}« 4 large, branch- 
know that it is coming. SoIdo not see the cathedral as yet, when I go intoling, aged’ oak is, 
the confused quarry-yard and see there the half-wrought stones, the clumsy tren tn yea are 
blocks that are by and by to be decorated capitals. But when at last they are es pita objects.” 
finished in form and brought together, the mighty building rises in the air,|—Shenstone. 


I, KINGS. Chap. vi. 1—4. 


Solomon’s 
‘workmen 


ai Sa. viii. 10; 
Chr. xxii. 2. 


1 


2 Chr. ii. 17, 18. 


c ‘** In the one case 
nationality, in the 
other degree of 
authority, is made 
the principle of 
the division.”’— 
Spk. Com. 


d ‘‘ Prob. some of 
these remain at 
the S. W. angle 
of the wall of the 
Haram area in the 
modern Joerus. 
Largest is 30 feet 
long by 74 feet 
high.’’—Robinson ; 
Pal. Explor. Re- 
‘port. 


ePs. Ixxxiii. 
Eze. xxvii. 9. 


Aes 


Among the dis- 
‘coveries made at 
Jerusalem, under 
the auspices of the 
Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, are 
huge stones _ bear- 
ing Pheenician 
characters. 

Have thy tools 
ready —God will 


an ever-during psalm in rock. I do not see the picture yet, when I look 
upon the palette with its blotches and stains and lumps of color. By and by, 
when the skilful brush of the painter has distributed those colors, I see the 
radiant beauty of the Madonna, the pathos of the Magdalene; I see the beauty 
of the landscape spread out upon the canvas, with meadow and hill and wind- 
ing stream, and the splendors of the sunset crowning the whole. I do not 
see yet the perfect kingdom of God upon earth, but I see the colors which are 
to blend in it; I see the already half-chiseled rock out of which it shall be 
wrought; and Iam not going to despond now, when so much already has 
been accomplished. — R. S. Storrs. 


18—18. (13) levy, as ch. iv. 6, reference here is plainly to forced labor. 
cf. 1 Sam. viii. 16. ‘‘ It was, perhaps, from his Egyptian father-in-law that 
Solomon learnt the secret of forced labor, which alone rendered such under- 
takings possible.” (14) Though arranged so as not to be oppressive, this 
became the occasion of disaffection, 1 Ki. xii. 4. (15) bare burdens, mere 
laborers. hewers, quarry-men. These wer@ Canaanites. ‘‘The blotches 
of smoke are still visible on the walls and roofs of the subterranean quarries 
where these poor serfs, in the dim torchlight and suffocating air, labored 
without reward, perished without pity, and suffered without redress.” — Hap. 
B. (16) officers, overseers. Minds are needed as well as hands.. The num- 
bers differ in 2 Chr. ii. 18, fr. diff. principle of counting.< (17) brought, 
hewed out. great stones, beveled at edges. (18) stone-squarers, a 
proper name, Gebalites.¢ 

The builders of the temple (vs. 18).—I. Solomon’s builders, Israelites. 1. 
Solomon did not act like Pharoah (Ex. ii. 23); 2. We do not hear of murmur- 
ing in the work. These ancient builders examples to modern ones. II. 
Hiram’s builders, heathen (Ps. xxii. 29). A prophetic anticipation of fact 
as set forth Ep. ii. 14, 19-22; iii. 4-6. Learn :— The temple a house of prayer 
for all nations. Many help in the material work of the church who do not 


share in the privileges of it. Many built the ark, only eight saved in it. 

The work of preparation.— The huge trunks of cedar and cypress were 
sent rushing down the heights of Lebanon by schlittage, and laboriously 
dragged by road or river to the shore. There they were constructed into 
immense rafts, which were floated a hundred miles along the coast to Joppa, 
where they were again dragged with enormous toil for thirty-five miles up 
the steep and rocky roads to Jerusalem. For more than twenty years, while 
Solomon was building the temple and his various royal constructions, Jeru- 
salem became a hive of ceaseless and varied industry. Its ordinary inhabit- 
ants must have been swelled by an army of Canaanite serfs and Pheoenician 
artisans to whom residences were assigned in Ophel. There lived the hewers 
and bevelers of stone; the cedar-cutters of Gebal or Biblos; the cunning 
workmen in gold or brass; the bronze casters, who made their molds in the 
clay ground of the Jordan valley; the carvers and engravers; the dyers who 
stained wool with the purple of the murex, and the scarlet dye of the trumpet 


find thee work.— 
Kingsley. 


B. 0. 973. 


the building 
of the temple 


Sf Keil argues the 
correctness of this 
number. See Art. 
Smith's Bib. Dict. 


g ‘‘ Hither length 
of bone of fore 
arm, distance fr. 
elbow to tip of mid- 
dle finger, or fr. 
elbow to knuckles.”’ 
— Bib. ii. 
278, 279. 


h‘* Windows with 
closed beams, i. é. 


Educ. 


fish ; the weavers and embroiderers of fine linen. Every class of laborer was 
put into requisition, from the descendants of the Gibeonite Nethinim, who 
were rough hewers of wood and drawers of water, to the trained artificers 
whose beautiful productions were the wonder of the world. — Farrar. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


{—4. (1) four hundred, etc., this date is very difficult to fix.’ Zif, “ bright 
ness,” ‘“the bloom of flowers,” corresponding to May. house. . Lord, in 
Mount Moriah, made sacred by the sacrifice of Abraham, and a theophany to 
David. (2) house, or temple. cubits,’ according to Fergusson (Dict. Bib. 
ili. 1451), ‘° 90 feet long, 30 feet wide, 45 feet high.” ‘The elaborate particu- 
lars furnished us of the measurements of Solomon’s Temple are too late in 
age, too divergent in particulars, too loosely strung together, too much 
mingled with later reminiscences, and altogether too architecturally insuffi- 
cient, to enable us to reconstruct the exact building, or even to form more 
than a vague conception of its external appearance.”— Hap. B. (8) porch. 
portico, extending across the whole front. The proportions are double those 
of the tabernacle. (4) windows,* etc., for ventilation 
chiefly. 

The purposes of the temple—It was a place—I. For sacrifice. 


temple, holy place. 


II. For 


prayer and praise. III. For the consecration of persons and things. IV. For 


Chap. vi. 5—14. J. KINGS. 


857 


= rg St nae Bh law of the Lord. V. For the union of the people. VI. 
For the revelation of God.— A. Rowland. 

Good architecture the work of good men.— Good architecture is the work of 
good and believing men. It was formed by the thoughts, and hands, and 

wers of free citizens and soldier kings. By the monk it was used as an 
instrument for the aid of his superstition: when that superstition became a 
beautiful madness, and the best hearts of Europe vainly dreamed and pined 
in the cloister, and vainly raged and perished in the crusade,— through that 
fury of perverted faith and wasted war, the Gothic rose also to its loveliest, 
Mg os oi and finally, most foolish dreams, and in those dreams was 
ost. — Ruskin. 


5—10. (5) chambers,: side stories: ‘‘a lean-to.” oracle, most holy place: 
later called the “holy of holies.” (6) narrow rests, thinning the wall for 
each story left a ledge or rest for the joists, consequently the upper rooms 
were wider than the lower. be fastened, R. V., ‘‘ have hold,” because the 
temple building was too sacred. (7) made ready, fitted together so that it 
might at once set in place. neither hammer, etc., see Ex: xx. 25; De. 
xxvii. 5. (8) chamber, or set of chambers. The lowest row was entered 
from the ground. (9) house, temple building without the ‘lean-to.” 
(9) covered, eéc., roofed it, after the model of the tabernacle, with sloping roof. 
(10) As vss. 5, 6. chambers against, etc., R. V., ‘the stories against all the 
house, each five cubits high.” 

Noise or silence.— There is nothing wrong in noise itself. In all preparation 
there must be signs of energy and restlessness and even of apparent confusion, 
yet a solemn and steadfast purpose may be running through all the energetic 
engagements. This may be the meaning of many a war and controversy and 
distressing tumult. Whilst the heathen are raging, they may be undergoing 
a process of preparation for incorporation into the temple of God. If we could 
have looked upon Lebanon at the time when the hewers of trees were engaged 
upon it, we should have seen nothing but confusion. Before the hewers of 
wood went to Lebanon that famous locality was proverbial for its beauty and 
fragrance. Lebanon was watered by the streams from the snowy heights 
when all Palestine was parched up. Now look at Lebanon when the fellers of 
trees are carrying out their purpose; how harsh the sounds, how crashing the 
fall, how like a devastation the whole appearance ; looked at within its own 
limits, the scene is one that pains the heart. Was it for this violent overthrow 
that all this noble beauty was perfected? We must take the larger view, and 
turn not only to Lebanon, but to Mount Moriah, and there observe what is 
being done with the material which Lebanon supplies. The noisy timber- 
fellers and the quiet builders belong to the same great company of workers 
for the Lord God of Israel. The noisy men must not complain of the quiet- 
ness of those who go about their work without making any noise; nor must 
the quiet constructors rebuke the energy of men without whose activity they 
themselves could not proceed to lay another course in all the sacred structure 
of the sanctuary. We need the son of thunder, and the son of consolation ; 
the great wind, and the silent sun; the tempestuous rain, and the noiseless 
dew: all these must be considered as part of the great ministry which God 
has appointed for the accomplishment of His purposes upon the earth.— 
People’s Bible. 


11—14. (11) eame, thro’ a prophet — perhaps Nathan — or poss. as before, 
in a dream or vision. (12) if, reminding Sol. that all Div. promises depend on 
conditions. (13) dwell,’ etc., so keeping up the national prosperity. (14) 
finished it, as is immediately narrated ; encouraged by the promise just 
eived. 
t Silewue: — This silent way is God's way, and is predominant in all the great 
operations of nature. Gravitation works silently. Evaporation, which takes 
up three billion tons of water every minute— in fact enough to supply all the 
rivers of the world—works silently. All chemical forces which build up 
forests and uphold mountains work silently. So of men. Silently they hear, 
silently they think, silently they decide. No stillness of ocean depths is so 
great as that in which soul-building goes on. It is as though the soul of man 
sat in some retired chamber, with telephone wires entering from a hundred 
points, conveying messages of every sort. and there in perfect silence the soul 
acts upon the intelligence received, and forms its character before it deigns 


B. C. 973. 
fixed, whose lat- 
tices or blinds can- 
not be opened or- 
closed at pleasure, 
as the windows o! 
ordinary dwell-- 
ings.’’— Keil. 


description 
of the temple 


a ‘* Appearance of 
narrowness in the 
exterior view was 
obviated by the 
stories of chambers 
for the use of the 
priests built 
against the sides.’’ 
—Kitto. 


‘*As the king,when. 
he enters a town, 

finds the streets. 
through which he 
is to pass cleaned, 
and his palace: 
adorned, so much. 
more ought we, 
whom God hath 
chosen for His. 
temple to purify 
ourselves from all 
uncleanness, and 
to adorn the place 
of His habitation 
with all virtue and 
loveliness.” —Caw 

dray. 


‘“We were charm ‘d,. 
not awe-struck ; 
for the beautiful 
was there trium- 
phant.”’-Talfourd.. 


God’s 
promise to 
Solomon 


h Ex. xxv. 8; Eze. 
xxxvii. 26-28. 

‘* When he spake 
all things into be- 
ing, the everlasting 
silence remained 
unbroken. No stir 
was seen, no com- 
motion felt. The 
starting into life of 
ten thousand times: 
ten thousand mil- 
lions of angels 
from the deep 
abyss of eternity 


created no noise.” 
. W. Faber. 


B. C. 973. 
size and 
carvings of 
the temple 
a“So that the 
oracle was a cube 
of 20 cubits: this 
cubical form is 
noted, even in 


heathen philos- 
ophy,as the form 


of moral rfec- 
tion.” — Words- 
‘worth. 


“Tis the eternal 
law, that first in 
beauty should be 
first in might.’ — 
Keats. 


the oracle 


b Ex. xxx. 6; xl./(20) forepart, R. V., ‘‘ within the oracle was a space,” etc. 


5, 26. 


c‘‘The lavish use 
of the _ precious 
metals in orna- 
mentation was a 
peculiar feature of 
early Oriental 
architecture.’”’ — 


Spk. Com. 

A vain man’s 
motto is, ‘ Win 
gold and wear it;’’ 
a generous, * Win 
gold and share it;”’ 
a miser’s, ‘*Win 


gold and spare it;”’ 
a ro fli gate’s, 
“Win gold and 
ane: 

“Win 
gold and lend it;” 
@ gambler’s, ‘‘Win 
gold and lose it;” 


a wise man’s, 
**Win gold and 
use it.”’ 

the 
cherubims 

d “ As standing on 
the highest step 
of created life, 
and uniting in 
themselves the 


most perfect cre- 
ated life, are the 
most perfect reve- 
lation of God and 
the Life.’”’ — Bunr, 


I, KINGS. Chap. vi. 15—30. 
to give any answer to the outer world. This thought of the silence of the 
most important processes of our lives is awe-inspiring.— A. F. Schauffler. 


15—18. (15) within, now describes the internal fittings. both, as marg. 
from the floor. fir, juniper. (16) built, efc., meaning he measured 20 cubits¢ 
from the rear, and there put up a partition, so constructing the holy of 
holies. (17) forty, so twice the length of the oracle. (18) knops, as marg. 
gourds. open flowers, better opening flower-buds. 

Beauty in architecture. — 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in sad sincerity — 

Himself from God he could not free. 

He builded better than he knew ;. 

The conscious stone to beauty grew, 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with baste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids. 

These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass ; 

The passive master lend his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned. — R. W. Emerson. 


19—22. (19) ark, etc., chief object in holy of holies. Then on Mt. Zion, 
Keil translates it ; 
‘cand the interior of,” ete. pure gold, wh. was beaten into thin plates. 
altar, of incense,’ R. V., ‘“‘ covered the (stone?) altar with cedar,” prepara- 
tory for overlaying it with gold. (21) house, the holy place as well as the 
oracle. chains, etc., ornamental work, like chains, running over the parti- 
tion wall. (22) whole house, or the rest of the building. overlaid, eéc.,¢ 
so that nothing may meet the eye but pure gold. was by, R. V., ‘‘ belonged to.” 

The strength and beauty of moral character. —1. Moral character must be 
firmly based on a foundation of imperishable truth. 2. A strong, vigorous 
character is often hid under the veil of the brightest and tenderest graces. 
— Hom. Com. 

The gold in the world. — Estimate the cubic yard of gold at $10,000,000, 
which it isin round numbers. And all the gold in the world might, if melted 
into ingots, be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet square and sixteen feet 
high. All the boasted wealth already obtained from California and Australia 
would go into an iron safe nine feet square and nine feet high. So small is 
the cube of yellow metal that has set populations on the march, that roused 
the whole world to wonder. The contributions of the people in the time of 
David for the sanctuary exceeded $34,000,000. The immense treasure David 
is said to have collected for the sanctuary amounted to $4,445,000,000. The 
gold with which Solomon overlaid the ‘‘most holy place” — only a room 
thirty feet square — amounted to more than $190,000,000. — Timbs. 


23—30. (23) cherubims,? Ex. xxxvii. 6-9, appropriate symbols of the glory 
of the Lord. olive, the tree of peace. (24) uttermost part, the point. 
(25, 26) As symbols, their unity in size was an important feature. (27) inner 
house, the holy of holies. They formed a sort of screen across the chamber. 
(28) overlaid, etc., the figures being made of wood. In tabernacle the 
cherubim were of gold. (29) Comp. os. 18.f (80) floor, applying to this inner 
holy chamber. within and without, refers only to the oracle and holy 
place. 

The cherubim.—I. To associate earthly with heavenly worship. II. Made 
of olive wood — symbol of fruitful worship. III. With extended wings, to 
teach alacrity in service. IV. Their equal size and appearance, to suggest 


thro’ Keil. 

¢ Ge. viii. 11. 

j “Symbols) of 
growth, bloom, 


and potent life in 
the kingdom of 
God.” —Keil, 


harmony and union in the service of God. V. The walls suggest salvation. 
The worship and worshipper under the protection of heaven. 
Ministering angels (vs. 23). — 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes like flying pursuivant, 


Chap. vii. 1—12. I. KINGS. 859 


Seat fowle fiendes to ayd us militant! B.C. cir. 978. 
a4 for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, rae 
And their sa ae squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love and nothing for reward, 


O why should heavenly God to men have such regard! 
— Spenser. 

81—38. (31) doors, in the partition, vs. 16. fifth part, ‘lintel was one-|the finishin 
fifth of the width of the wall, and each door-post one-fifth of its height. Thuslof the temple 
the opening was a square of four cubits of six feet.”— Spk. Com. (82) Asvss. 

18, 29. Prob, the gold plates were hammered to fit the carved wood-work. ah clearest 
(88) door of temple, from the porch into the entire building. fourth part,|W2 Pat aeir 
4. e. five cubits high. (84) folding, like shutters, so the whole width did notlit is barred by 
need to be opened. (385) fitted, hammered or pressed. (36) inner court, of|SPiders’ webs, and 
the priests; 2 Chr. iv. 9. three rows, etc., either as a fence, or as afloor. (88) PD a a bea 
ae deluge, ae season, our November. seven years, exactly seven years sects, = that th 

and six months. sunlig’ as_for- 

The doors of the temple. —I. They were suggestive of the feelings and pur- ett ie jr} 
— with which the house should be entered. II. They indicated what might|what use can it be? 

found in that house — olive, joy; palm, fruitfulness and. growth; flowers,|Now, the cburch 
beauty of character; gold, material prosperity; cherubims, holiness. III. Who mere quand 
would not be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord? scured by errors 

Beauty in strength. — In the wonderful old church of St. Mark’s, at Venice,|that its light is 
is placed an alabaster pillar said to have been saved from the ruins of Solo- paola? a sand 
mon’s temple, and now used as a part of the support of the high altar. It is feel S17 HW. 
cut in a beautiful spiral shaft of graceful proportions, and blossoms at the top| Beecher. 
into an exquisitely carved capital. It stands bravely in its place, and bearsits|. 4, artist has 
share of the weight. But your first thought is, ‘‘ How beautiful! ”’--Marian|more than two. 
Deming. The completed temple.— Alone and isolated in its grandeur stood theleyes.-Haliburton. 
Temple Mount. Terrace upon terrace its courts rose, till high above the city, 
within the enclosure of marble cloisters, the temple itself stood out, a mass of 
snowy marble and of gold, glittering in the sunlight against the half encircling 
green background of Olivet. . . . Nor has there been in ancient or modern 
times a sacred building equal to the temple, whether for situation or 
magnificence. — Hdersheim. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. B. ©. 978 to 960. 


light.” (5) square, not arched at the top. (6) porch, a covered colonnade ;/ftralght through 

the purpose of this building is not mentioned ; favorite feature of Persian|not put it in its 

architecture, before, etc., a smaller porch stood before the ‘‘ porch of pil-|place Frueney just. 

lars,” having a (“thick beam ”) step work for entrance. nse l Pare pee 
His own house. — A very curious thing this, that whilst Solomon was build- Ite place is what 

ing the temple of God he was also building his own house. It does not fol-|First!” —Drum- 

low that when a man is building his own house he is also building the temple|™0"4- 

of God ; but it inevitably follows that when a man is deeply engaged in pro- 

moting the interests of the divine sanctuary, he is most truly laying the foun- 

dations of his own house, and completing the things which most nearly 

concern himself. ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 

and all these things shall be added unto you.” — People’s Bible. 


7—12. (7) porch of judgment, keeping up custom of judging in the gate.|the porch 

one side . . other, this was not an preiciaaed porch like the ‘‘ porch of pil-jand the 

lars” mentioned previously, but it was enclosed with cedar wood walls all/queen’s 

round. from the floor to the ceiling. — Cam. B. (8) dwelt, the place already|palace 

described was devoted to state purposes. house, private residence of the/« ye sentiment of 
ueen, not the harem. Pharaoh’s daughter, ch. iii. 1. like unto, of simi-jjustice is so nat- 
r workmanship. (9) within and without, 7. e. squared, not merely faced. eral so solverealy 

(10) great stones, ch. v. 17. (11) above, upon the foundation just described. |(°UVind, that it 

(12) Comp. ch. vi. 86. both for, R. V., °‘ like as.” seems to me inde- 
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B. C. 973 to 960. 
pendent of all law, 


Beauty with strength. —The great Creator has so exquisitely proportioned 
His external dwelling-place that there is everything about it to delight the 


all party, all relijeye and gratify and elevate the taste. He hasstamped upon it all the glory of 
gion.” — Voltaire. |form, irradiated it with all the brilliance and softness of color, and finely 
“Justice is the|@ttuned it to all the rapture and harmony of sound. The masterpiece of the 
bread of the nation;|most gifted artist is but a dim, imperfect reflection of the native, peerless 
it is always hungry|beauty of the universe. The Being whose self-created temple is so full of 
for it.” — Chateau-|orandeur and beauty is worthy of the most gorgeous sanctuary that the hand 
nd: of man can fashion. The ocean loses none of its power because it is silvered 
‘‘The sublimity of|with fretted foam, or sparkling with the golden sheen of reflected sunbeams. 
wisdom is to dolThe mountain is not less majestic because it is belted with feathery-branched 
eavose dhings living, pines, garlanded with slender wild flowers, and clothed with a purple robe of 
sired when dying.”’|blooming heather. — Hom. Com. 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Hiram, the 13—18. (13) Hiram, comp. 2 Chr. ii. 7.* (14) cunning, but not “filled 
Tyrian with the spirit of God.” (Ex. xxxvi. 1.) wrought all his work, 7. e. 
brass- metal-work. (15) brass, prob. copper. (16) chapiters, or capitals. (17)’ The 
founder Sept. in this verse reads, “And he made two nets of checker work... . 


even a net for the one chapiter and a net for the other chapiter.” This agrees 


aSee Ex. xxxi. 6.|better with vs. 41, and the Hebrew for ‘‘seven” and ‘‘a net” are very simi- 
BD“ Prob. a finellar. (18) pomegranates, one of the commonest ornaments in Assyria. 
network over the| The pillars of Hiram. — These are emblematic of the church of God. —I. 
whole, and chain-|The church is stable—1. Because it is founded in truth; 2. Built up in truth; 
a el aeb rd and 3. Sustained and encompassed by the God of truth. IJ. The church is 
—Spk. Com. adorned —1, with the graces of the Holy Spirit ; 2, with the beauty of holi- 
ness ; 8, with the reflected glory of its risen and glorified head (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
—- Hom. Com. 
Genius and enthusiasm. — The greatest genius is he who has the greatest 
* capacity for hard work, and who finds his greatest pleasure in it. The artist 
The whole worldiis ever an enthusiast. When Macready acted Romeo for the first time — 
without art andl; . : é 
dress would be but|being then only sixteen years of age — his success was so great that a host of 
one great wilder-|friends crowded round him at the close, and shook his hand with fervent con- 
ness." — Butler. |oratulations. A lady asked him, ‘‘ Well, sir, how do you feel?” and he, with 
a boyish ingenousness, answered — “I feel as if I should like to act it all over 
again.” — Pulpit Com. 


Jachin 19—22. The Heb. text of vss. 19-21 is evidently imperfect. The R. V., is 
and Boaz much better than the A. V. (authorized version). (19) lily work, imitation 

_jof the stalks, leaves, and blossoms. in the porch, either inside the porch, 
¢ Comp. 2 Chr. ili/toward the porch, or as inthe porch. four eubits, this was the width of 


oH tv. 18; Jere the lily work. (20) belly, a portion of the cornice arched, or bent out. two 


hundred,° see vs. 42._ This the number on each pillar. (21) pillars, vs. 15. 
Probably not structural but ornamental like obelisks. in the porch, or aé 
the porch, entrance of the vestibule. Jachin, marg. He will establish. Boaz, 
strength, or in strength. So the two together make a sentence. (22) lily 
work, vs. 19. 

Lily work (vs. 22). — Consider —I. That there is an acceptableness in a good 
and true work in itself. II. The soundness and honesty of service in God’s 
spiritual temple. III. As upon the top of Hiram’s liar was ‘‘lily work,” 

_ so majesty crowned with gracefulness will be found in all the Divinest 
ape rere?! cn |thoughts. 1. The pillars must be before the florid ornamentation; 2. But 
to describe rightly|beauty is also in God’s sanctuary. — G. J. Proctor. 


hat h 1 
ijeal thine, de| The old church. — 


ideal thing, de- 
nds upon its be- How like an image of repose it looks, 
That ancient, holy, and sequester’d pile t 


@ Jer. lii. 17; Ga. 
ti. 9; Re. iii. 12. 


ng to him not an 
ideal but a real 


thing. No man Silence abides in each tree-shaded aisle, 

ever did or ever And on the gray spire caw the hermit rooks ; 
will work well S ’ 
bute eltheneetron So absent is the stamp of modern days, 

actual sight or That, in the quaint carved oak, and oriel stain’d 


sight of faith. With saintly legend, to Reflection’s gaze 


The Star of Eld seems not vet to have waned. 
At pensive eventide, when streams the west 

On moss-green pediment and tombstone gray, 
And spectral Silence pointeth to Decay, 

How preacheth Wisdom to the conscious breast, 


Chap. vii. 23—97. I. KINGS, 
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Saying, ‘‘ Each foot that roameth here shall rest ;” 
To God and Heaven, Death is the only way. — Moir. 


_ 23—26. (23) molten sea, in place of the laver.* So called because of its 
immense size and capacity. ten cubits, fifteen feet in diameter. height 
five cubits, seven and a half feet. The dimensions are given on the mode of 
measurement by the radius, as was then customary ; a circle was reckoned at 
six times its radius. (24) knops, Ut. gourds, a ball-ornament, resembling 
fruit, in two rows.‘ ten in a cubit, so three hundred in the circle. (25) 
oxen, corresponding to the twelve tribes and their arrangement (Nu. ii.) in 
the wilderness. (26) handbreadth, threeinches. flowers of lilies, or in 
oS of the lily flower ; edge turned as a cup. 

oly places. —It is a wise, a salutary, and a laudable provision of the 
Church’s discipline, that she sets apart, and consecrates, by solemn religious 
rites, to God’s glory the places which she intends for His worship; and by 
outward signs of decency and reverence, of majesty and holiness, impresses 
them with an appropriate character, which, whilst it redounds to the honor of 
God, operates also with no mean or trivial influence on the minds of His peo- 
ple. Connected with this character, and in some degree generated by it, 
together with an awful veneration for the great Proprietor, a certain secret 
sense of serene and holy pleasure is diffused over the pious and meditative 
mind, as soon as the feet cross the threshold which separates the house of God 
from common places. We feel with delight that we are on “holy ground ;” 
and a still small voice within, as we draw near to ‘‘ worship God in the beauty 
of holiness,” answers in the words of the apostle at the sight of the ‘‘ excellent 
glory,” ‘‘It is good for us to be here.” — Bp. Mant. 


B. c. 975-960, 


\ 


the molten sea 
a Ex. xxx. 18-21. 


b “It is now gener- 
ally supposed that 
the bow! bulged 
considerably below 
the brim, and 
further that it had 
a foot, or basin 
wh. received the 
water as it was 
drawn out by taps 
fr. the bowl.” — 
Spk. Com. Comp. 
2 Ki. xxv. 18; 2 
Chr. iv. 2. 


c 1 Ki. vi. 18. 


“The wrought 
oaken beams, pil- 
ars, and frieze, 
and high fantastic 
roof, of those dusk 
places in times far 
aloof cathedrals 
call’d.” — Keats. 


27—31. (27) ten bases, for the lavers, vs. 388, comp. 2 Chr. iv. 6, square 
stands, with ornamental edges. four, etc., ¢. e. 6 feet each side, and 44 feet 
high. (28) borders, ledges, moldings, or rims at top and bottom, leaving a 
panel for decoration : the panel had, on its upper part, figures of animals, and 
on its lower, festoons of leaf and flower. (29) base above, or stand to keep 
firm the laver, additions, garlands, R. V., ‘“‘ wreaths of hanging work.” 
(30) plates, R. V., ‘‘axles.” undersetters, lit. shoulders.¢ (31) mouth, 
prob. an arching at the top of the base. Rawlinson says that ‘‘no commen- 
tator has given a satisfactory explanation of this passage.” 

Symbolic art. — It isanincarnation of fancy, and is asort of petrified poetry, 
or concrete rhetoric. It is the blossom of the Art-tree, whose root is 
Thought, and whose trunk isImagination. It is inventive, imitational, and 
composite. Gothic is imitational, Greek inventional, and Byzantine compo- 
site. Egyptian ornament is thoughtful, and always allegorical. The Assyrian 
is still quainter, simpler, and more primitive. The Greek revels in noble 
sweeping curves and in fretted foliage, highly conventionalized. The Oriental 
types in their art lost their symbolic character, and become enriched and 
idealized by fancy; harmony and a sweet grace are in every line. The 
Etruscan is rude and Asiatic, with Greek luxuriance. The Roman is strong 
and vigorous, leafy, luxurious, and voluptuous. The Byzantine is bar- 
barian, rich, knotted, linked, and studded like embroidery. The Moorish is 
the poetry of geometry, and the mathematics of color, varied and changeful 
as Nature. The Gothic is Nature subdued, and limited by rules and space. 
The Indian is varied, strange in its blendings and studied intermixtures, 
arranged by the instinct of men of a hot climate; but the Persian is the most 
graceful and poetical of all Oriental work ; gorgeous and yet delicate in color, 
it is full of the broadest effects of contrasting hues, and wreathed and 
blossomed with threads of flowers, bright as those of a missal. In the har- 
monies of dyes there are invention and imagination. Let our students follow 
nature boldly and lovingly, but not servilely,—learning to compose as she 
does, — not following her laws without laying down his own. Above all, let 
him remember that ornamentation is to art what words are to thought, and 
that if design and architecture are dead, no ornamentation, however beautiful, 
can give them life. It will be at the best but a wreath of flowers round the 
pale brow of the corpse. — Ruskin. 


32—37. (82) borders, panels. wheels, like chariot-wheels.‘ (33) naves, 
iece of timber in center of a wheel, in wh. thespokesareinserted.’ felloes, 
2. e. sections of the exterior rim of the wheel. (34) undersetters, see vs. 30. 
of the very base, cast with it. (35) round compass, circular elevation. (36) 


the brazen 
bases 


ad “ Four strong 
cast brackets or 
bars, wh. proceed- 
ing fr. the four 
upper corners of 
the bases,stretched 
upwards to _ the 
outer rim of the 
Lbs we thus 
rested partly upon 
(hone Keil. es 


For decorations 
comp. Eze. i. 10; 
x. 14; xli. 19; Re. 
iv. 16,0 


7 


“They are valu- 
able in thelr own 
place, and for their 
own purposes; 
frames, as they 
are, to set the 
picture in; cask- 
ets for _ truth’s 
jewels; dead poles, 
no doubt, yet use- 
ful to support liv- 
ing plants, and 
very beautiful 
when the bare stem 
is festooned with 
green leaves, and 
crowned with a 
head of flowers.” 
-- Guthrie. 


e‘*The height of 
the earliest As- 
syrian chariot 
wheels was under 
8 feet.”’—Spk. Com. 


fA. 8. nafu, Skr. 
nabhi, nave and 
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B. 0. 973 to 960. 


navel. ‘Eze. i, 15- 
21; iii. 13; x. 10-13 


aEze. xli. 18, 25, 
28. 


“Those who, in 
confidence of su- 
perior capacities 
or attainments, 
disregard the com- 
mon maxims of 
life, should re- 
member that noth- 
ing can atone for 
the want of pru- 
dence.” —Johnson. 


the brazen 
lavers 


b ‘‘The entire 
height of the lavers 
and stands has 
been estimated at 
13-ft. 9-in.”— Spk. 
Com. 


c Ex. xxvii. 3; 2 
Ki. xxv. 14; 2 Chr. 
iv.11.—Words- 
worth, Keil. 


‘The pots were 
the cauldrons in 
which it was usual 
to boil the peace- 
offerings (1 Sa. ii. 
13, 14).”,—Spk. Com. 


finishing of 


the temple 

d Jos. xiii. 27; Ju. 
viii, 5-8, 14-16; 2. 
CBrsivalicc hs ex 
6, cviii. 7. 

e1 Chr. xviii. 8. 


{eX X EV. 5013 
xxxvii. 17; xxxix. 
87; xl. 24, 25 


g Ex. xii. 22. 


Ted Xi kK XLVis OSs 
xxxvii. 23; Nu. iv. 9. 


“Those whom we 
call the ancients 
were in truth no- 
vices in all things, 
and properly con- 
stituted the infancy 
of mankind; and, 
as we have added 
to their knowledge 
in the experience 
of succeeding ages, 
it is in ourselves 
that we should 
recognize that an- 
tiquity which we 
revere in others.” 
— Prescott. 


ledges, lit. hands, reaching out fr. the undersetters. borders, panels. pro- 
portion, same kind of ornament, but neces. of smaller size.* additions, as 
vs. 29, festoon work. (87) one casting, we should say one mold. 

A far-seeing builder. — When Sir Christopher Wren built the church of St, 
Magnus, there were houses on each side of London Bridge, which projected 
as i as the church. When these houses were pulled down, the footpath 
came directly against the church, so that the people who walked on that side, 
were obliged to go around into the coach-road. This was found very incon- 
venient, and a meeting of the inhabitants was held to consider if they could. 
with safety cut a road through, which was thought too hazardous an expedi- 
ent ; and the neighbors apprehending it might bring the church about their 
ears, abandoned the scheme. <A second meeting was afterwards held, when it 
was determined by a small majority to make the experiment. The workmen, 
on breaking through the wall, found a complete and perfect arch, which Sir 
Christopher, foreseeing with prophetic taste that the houses would at some 
future period be be pulled down, had left in its present form.— Percy Anec. 


38—45. (88) forty baths, about 340 gallons. four cubits, in height. 
(39) the sea, molten sea of vs. 23. (40) lavers, not those already described, 
but pots, for carrying away the ashes. basons, for receiving the sacrificial 
blood of victims. (41) pillars, etc., vss. 15-39. (42) four hundred, the 400, 
as vs. 20. (43) bases, as vs. 27. (44) one sea, vss. 23, 25. (45) bright brass, 
scoured or polished. 

The spirit of Devotion. —The man whose life is spent in devotion, though 
bound to earth by the dearest human ties, holds high fellowship with the 
world above. In him earth and heaven are united — both are understood by 
him in their true significance, and held-in proper balance and esteem. He is 
like a tall, gigantic mountain whose broad base is fixed in the rocks far down 
beneath our feet, but whose top, springing into the lofty expanse above, 
reposes under the pure covering of radiant snow and sunlight. He is lifted 
above the pleasures of this world, and finds consolation and strength in the 
darkest day of adversity. The apostle was ‘‘in prison more frequent,” but in 
his dungeon he found the presence of Jesus, and could pray and sing praises 
unto God. ‘‘I thought of Jesus,” said the holy John Rutherford, when 
imprisoned for the Gospel’s sake, ‘‘ until every stone in the walls of my cell 


shone like a ruby.”— Hom. Com. 


46-—51. (46) clay ground, or marl; wh. would bind so as to be suitable 
for a mold. Suecoth,? East of Jordan, Ge. xxxiii. 17, prob. Sukkot, near 
Bethshan. Zarthan, near, but west of the river; comp. 2 Chr. iv. 17. (47) 
weight . . out, too many to take trouble of weighing: much of this brass 
was taken fr. cities of Hadadezer.: (48) vessels, furniture, and utensils. 
of gold, the altar was made of stone, then covered with cedar wood, then 
plated with gold. table of gold, comp. 2 Chr. iv. 8,19. shewbread, the 
bread of the face or presence — symbolic of the continual presence of Jehovah 
with his people. (See Dict. Bible, Smith.) (49) flowers,’ ornamentation of 
candlek. tongs, for trimming the lamps. (50) bowls,? for containing oil 
for lamps. snuffers, scissors. basons, not as in vs. 40 — ‘‘ but for libations 
of wine” (Keil), or for the water and blood of sprinkling. spoons, prob. for 
bringing incense to the altar. censers.* hinges, hollows, sockets in wh. 
pins of doors moved. (51) ended, Ex. xl. 33. David. . dedicated, the store 
wh. David had prepared for the temple was not exhausted, but stored away 
in the temple treasuries. 

Dependence upon art for comfort. —In no circumstances whatever can man 
be comfortable without art. The butterfly is independent of art, though it is 
only in sunshine that it can be happy. The beasts of the field can roam about 
by day, and couch by night on the cold earth, without danger to health or 
sense of misfortune. But man is miserable and speedily lost so soon as he 
removes from the precincts of human art, without his shoes, without his 
clothes, without his dog and his gun, without an inn or a cottage to shelter 
him by night. Nature is worse to him than a stepmother — he cannot love 
her ; she is a desolate and a howling wilderness. He is not a child of nature 
like a hare. She does not provide him a banquet and a bed upon every little 
knoll, every green spot of earth. She persecutes him to death, if he do not 
return to that sphere of art to which he belongs, and out of which she will 


show him no mercy, but be unto him a demon of despair and a hopeless 
perdition. — Ruskin. 


Chap. viii, 1—16. I. KINGS. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—5. (1) Then, probably the 7th month of the 11th yr. of his reign, one 
month before the temple was finished. elders, etc., Sol. gathered all the rep- 
resentatives of the nation, in order that his act might be regarded asa national 
one.* (2) all the men, as spectators, not official actors. feast .. Ethanim,’ 
feast of tabernacles, or ingathering, Le. xxiii. 83-44. (8) the priests, etc., 
they bore the ark itself, and the Levites the furniture, etc., of the tabernacle.¢ 
(4) the tabernacle, most prob, the orig. one from Gibeon, wh. with the old 
furniture and utensils, was preserved asa relic. (5) not be told, or counted.¢ 

The dedication of the temple.—From this we learn. I. That. churches 
should be dedicated to God, and that with all possible solemnity and state- 
liness. IJ. That churches must be consecrated to God. III. That churches 
sincerely dedicated to God will be consecrated by God. — Pulpit Com. 

Influence of personal devotion. —God and good angels alone know the vast 
incalculable influence that goes out into the universe of matter, from the con- 
quered evil and the voiceless prayer of one solitary soul. Would’st thou 
bring the world unto God? Then live near to him thyself. If divine life per- 
vade thine own soul, everything that touches thee will receive the electric 
pp a thou may’st be unconscious of being charged therewith.— 


6—11. (6) oracle, the portion called in the tabernacle the holy of holies. 
cherubims, | Ki. vi. 23-27. (7) and the staves,’ wh. projected fr. the ark 
so as to rest on priest’s shoulders. (8) drew out, intimating that the ark had 
now reached its final rest.7 not seen without, did not project into the outer 
chamber. there .. day, ‘‘this statement is curious, considering that the 
writer of the books of Kings wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
consequently when the temple had been burnt, and its contents destroyed or 
carried off. It can be no otherwise explained than as a quotation from an 
author who lived while the temple was still standing. —Spk. Com. (9) 
nothing, etc.,* comp. Heb. ix. 4. It is suggested that as there was now more 
room in the holy of holies, Sol. removed the ‘‘ pot of manna” and the “‘ rod” 
and placed them elsewhere in the oracle. (10) cloud, visible symbol of Div. 
presence, Ex. xxix. 43; xl. 34. (11) glory, a special brilliancy, on wh. 
mortal eyes could not gaze. 

The ark an emblem of the human heart. —1. As vivifying and adorning the 
most splendid creation of human genius. 2. As the hiding place for the 
Divine Word (Ps. cxix. 11), 38. As having affinity with angelical life. 4. As 
it exercises itself in showing mercy. 5. As it is the shrine of Divinest mani- 
festations. — Hom. Com. 

Bringing the Ark.—Two processions advanced from different quarters. 
The one came from the lofty height of Gibeon, bearing the Sacred Tent, 
tattered, no doubt, and often repared, with its goats’-hair covering and 
boards of acacia wood. Together with it were brought the ancient brazen 
altar, the candlestick, and the table of shewbread, and also the brazen serpent. 
This train was joined on Mount Zion by another still more stately procession. 
From its temporary halting-place under the tent erected by David on Mount 
Zion, came forth the Ark of acacia wood, containing only the two Tables of 
the Law, and supported as of old by the Levites on their shoulders.— Stanley. 


12—16 (12) Lord said, promised.‘ thick darkness, the holy of holies was 
entirely dark;/ no natural or artificial light was provided. (13) a settled 
place,‘ this was the great idea of the temple, it was the permanent centre of 
the worship of Jehovah. (14) turned his face, he had been speaking towards 
the holy of holies. blessed, the Hebrew king was not authorized to bless the 
people — that was the prerogative of the priests (Num. vi. 23; cf. Levit. ix. 22), 
and he is only said to bless here as felicitating, as wishing them a blessing.— 
Pulp. Com. stood, attitude of respect and attention. (15) spake, comp. 2 
Sa. vii. (16) no eity, for a permanent dwelling place ; 2 Sa. vii. 6 ; 2 Chr. vi. 

6 


’ The glory cloud.— A divine manifestation, imaging forth higher forms of 
divine manifestation which should follow. I. The incarnation of Christ. 
Il. Tho gift of the spirit.— J. Waite. 


the ark 
brought in 


aComp. Dav.’s 
bringing of ark fr. 
house of Obed- 
Edom, 28a. vi.; 1 
Chr. xv. 


b‘ Fr. the new 
moon of October to 
the new moon of 
November.’’—- Rob- 
inson. 


ce Nu. iii. 29-32; iv. 
16. 


ad Comp. 2 Sa. vi. 
18; 1 Chr. xv. 26. 


the glory 
filled the 
house 


e 1 Ki. vi. 19-22. 


f The wings of the 
eherubim spread 
fr. wall to wall. 1 
Ki. vi. 27. 


g“On arough 
unhewn projection 
of the rock, under 
covering of the 
golden cherubs, 
the ark was thrust 
in, and placed 
lengthways, on 
what is called ‘the 
place of its rest.’ ” 
—Stanley. 


h Ex. xl. 20; De. 
x. 2, 5, 


the address 

of Solomon 

7 Ex. xix. 9, 16, 18, 
xx. 21; De. iv. 11, 
Vv. 22, 

j ‘‘ He who in the 
progress of the 
building ventured 
to look through 
the partition, 
would have seen a 
small, square 
chamber. like an 
Egyptian adytum, 
absolutely dark, 
except by the light 
received through 
this aperture.’’ — 
Stanley. 

Comp. Ps. xviii. 11, 
XeVil, Sty sy Ie. 
15: He. xii. 18. 


Loss by neglecting means of grace.-— My Xolian harp is not sounding, and 


k Ps. exxxii. 14. 


864 I. KINGS. Chap. viii. 17—21, 


B. c. 960. yet a fine, fresh wind is blowing in at the window. Why hear I not its soft 
mystic strains ? I remember, it was put away in the lumber room and some 
of its strings are broken. There is a gracious revival in the church, and 
believers are greatly refreshed by the visitations of God’s spirit, but Iam ina 
sadly worldly unbelieving condition. May it not be because I neglect private 
prayer, and have not been regular at the prayer-meeting ; my family concerns 
and business cares have kept my heart in the lumber room, and my soul has 
lost her first love? Yes, these are the reasons. Lord, tune my heart, and I 
will again seek the places where the heavenly wind of Thy Spirit blows gra- 
Leslee and refreshingly. How can I bear to be silent when thy daily mercies. 
are all around me singing of Thy love?— C. H. Spurgeon. 


a 28a. vii. 10-16. | I7—21. (17) in the heart, as a cherished purpose. (18) well . . heart, 
b“ Sol, with filial| (04 Sraciously accepted the intention, though it could not ke fulfilled. (19) 
reverence and deli- thou shalt not, bec. a man of blood.’ 1 Chr. xxviii. 3. (20) performed his. 
cacy of feeling,|word, in establishing Sol. on Dav.’s throne. (21) wherein is the covenant, 
bogie ae referring to the tables of stone wh. contained terms of the covenant.° 
Divine rohibi-| David’s intention to build the temple (vss. 17-19).— I. Man’s purposes are 
tion.” — Words-|sometimes greater than his power. Limitations of —I. Character ; 2. eas ; 
worth. 3. Culture ; 4. Circumstances : want of means, or liberty ; 5. Destiny ; 6. Life. 
¢ Ex, xxxiv. 2g, |. The importance and value of these gracious but unfulfilled intentions. 1 
They are facts to God; 2. They are facts to those who cherish them ; 
3. Unfulfilled intentions are not without their practical influences on society. 
III. The comfort which these considerations are calculated to afford. This 
theme is full of comfort to—1. The poor and uneducated; 2. The suffering ; 
3. Those who are called to premature death ; 4. All good men in the presence 
of their imperfect lives.— W. L. Watkinson. 


“In the spirit of} Worship. — 


that significant 
Oriental usage 
which drops _ its 
sandals at the 
palace door, the 
devout worshipper 
will put off his 
trav eltar- 
nished shoes, will 
try to divest him- 
self of secular anx- 
ieties and worldly 
projects, when the 
place where he 
stands is converted 
into holy ground 
by the words. * Let 
us worship God.’”’ 
—J. Hamilton. 


* Religion is a life 
of every time, a 
spirit of all work, 
asecret wonder in 
the thought, a 
manly duty in the 
will, a noble sweet- 
ness in the temper. 
In short religion is 
the very respira- 
tion of all faithful 
and loving toil, and 
to detach it for mo- 
ments specially 
reserved is like 
proposing to take 
your walk in the 
morning, and do 
our breathing in 
h e afternoon, ’— 
James Martineau. 


The Pagan’s myths through marble lips are spoken, 
And ghosts of old beliefs still flit and moan 
Round fane and altar overthrown and broken, 
O’er tree-grown barrow and gray ring of stone, 


Blind Faith had martyrs in those old high places, 
The Syrian hill-grove and the Druid’s wood, 

With mothers offering to the fiend’s embraces 
Bone of their bone, and blood of their own blood. 


Red altars, kindling through that night of error, 
Smoked with warm blood beneath the cruel eye 
Of lawless power and sanguinary terror, 
Throned on the circle of a pitiless sky. 


Beneath whose baleful shadow, overcastin 
All heaven above, and blighting earth below, 

The scourge grew red, the lip grew pale with fasting, 
And man’s oblation was his fear and woe! 


Then through great temples swell’d the dismal moaning 
Of dirge-like music and sepulchral prayer; 

Pale wizard priests, o’er occult symbols droning, 
Swung their white censers in the burden’d air. 


As if the pomp of rituals and the savor 
Of gums and spices could the Unseen please; 
As if His ear could bend, with childish favor, 
To the poor flattery of the organ keys! 


Feet red from war-fields trod the church-aisles holy 
With trembling reverence; and the oppressor there, 
Kneeling before his priest, abased and lowly, 
Crush’d human hearts beneath his knee of prayer. 


Not such the service the benignant Father 
sat ies at His earthly children’s hands; 
Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands.—— Whittier. 


Chap. viii. 22—36. I. KINGS. 865 


22—26. (22) altar, the altar of burnt-offering, in the court of the priests.¢ B. Cc. 960. 
Sol. was raised up some five feet, so as to be seen by the people. (283) Keepest, h ae 
etc., comp. De. vil. 9. (24) with thine hand, acknowledging that the strength Ene 
to build the house had come fr. God. (25) keep, this Thy further promise. |(4edicatory 
so that, etc., R. V., ‘if only,” provided that; this being ever the condition of|PT47¢&? 
Div. blessing. (26) be verified, proved by experience. ia “Sol. was on & 

Waiting upon God. — A noted preacher was being waited for on the hills of|brazen platforin, 
Wales. The time had elapsed, the preacher was in the town, but was not onjerected for the 
the hillside. The people were impatient, and the host of the preacher sent alfa “cubits slong 
messenger to tell him that the occasion was complete, and the people wereland broad, an 
ready and earnestly expecting him to come. The messenger went. The mes-|three units high 
senger came back again and said, ‘‘I do not know what is the matter, but the G * per ing nt 
chamber door is locked. I heard voices within. I listened, and I heard thelwith his hands 
preacher say, ‘I will not go, unless you go with me.’ He is talking to some|stretched out to 
other man. He wants the other man to come, and unless that other man will nner ose Rie ve 
come, he says he will not appear amongst us to-day. What is to be done?”| — 
The host understood the case. He said, ‘‘All will be well presently.” And so|b2 Sa. _ vii. og 2 
it was. The closeted preacher unlocked the door, came out with an invisible|CO™ 7 7.88. 
companion, ‘‘ one like unto the Son of man,” and old Wales, accustomed tolcxxxii. 12; Lu. i 
the noblest religious eloquence that ever fell from human lips, was never more(|2?, 33. 
deeply stirred and vitally thrilled than when that man spoke in the power of 
the other Man, and revealed the kingdom of God to an expectant and thank- 
ful people. — Parker. 


27—30. (27) heaven of heavens,° De. x. 14; Ps. cxlviii. 4; Is. lxvi. 1./Divine 
(28) respect, take notice; graciously consider. (29) eyes .. hearken . .|favor 
place, a blended metaphor. If God’s eyes were toward, He would be atten-|invoked 
tive to listen. The choice of Jerus. as the place had been specially revealed to}. ame heaven in 
Dav., and confirmed by the events just now recorded. (80) toward this ie fork ceiendad 
place, or in this place: comp. Daniel. compass. Sol. 
Greatness and majesty of God (vs. 27). —I. The heavens, so vast, glorious, phe ead seh all 
holy, present no limits to presence and manifestation of God ; do not provideltigns that the Is. 
full scope for manifestation of Divine glory. II. Much less can earthlyjraelites imagined 
temples, erected by human hands, do this. III. Yet earthly temples provide oe to Fede 
for certain peculiar manifestations of the Divine glory; conviction, pardon, |@,q°” me intini- 
reconciliation of man. tude and supra- 
Wuiting for an answer. — In the International Exhibition of 1862 were twojmundane exalta- 
pictures which I think I shall never forget. The first was called ‘ Waiting|{!0" Seated pet 
for the Verdict.” Standing at the door of a room where a trial was going on,land strongly exe 
there was a little gathering of people. A woman— oh, what agony was in|pressed than it is 
her look!—and a dear little child lying against her asleep; another, whol? these words .7—= 
looked like the grandmother, holding the youngest child ; the grandfather, : 
with one hand fallen down between his legs, the other covering his face, from|Ac. vii. 49; 1 Ki 
which the big tears were rolling; the dog looking up and wondering ; the|**- ™- 
elder sister standing there against the door all anxiety. What meant it all?ig pa vi. 1 
Before the bar in that court of justice the father was standing, and they were 
“waiting for the verdict.” There was a second picture. The same people 
standing at the same place, only one is among them we did not see before. 
A man is sitting on the bench, his wife, with joyful look, embracing him ; the 
dog licking his hand; the grandmother, with eyes swollen with weeping, only 
they are tears of jey now, holding up a dear little child for a kiss from the 
father, who a few minutes before had been standing before that bar. Why 
are they allsochanged? Why joy where there was sorrow — happiness where 
there was misery? A ‘‘word only” had done it all. ‘Not guilty,” ‘‘The 


_ ” 
Acquittal. forgiveness 


31—36. (31) trespass, do any kind of wrong in any of the ways wh. might of trespass 


be cleared by an oath. Ex, xxii. 7-11. the oath, for the man who swears|sending of 

it, R. V., ‘and he come and swear.” (82) wieked,‘ here the man wholrain 

made false accusations. justifying, exonerating. (83) smitten, etc., comp. 

Le. xxvi. 17; De. xxviii, 25. (34) bring them, comp. De, xxx. 1-18; Ne. i.|e Nu. v. 21. 

8-9. (35) shut up, Le. xxvi. 19; De. xi. 17; xxviii. 23, 24. (36) servants, f Eze. xviii. 20. 

future kings. teach, efc., shows that all affliction was viewed as chastise- 

ment and correction, intended for removal of sin, not as vengeance. “What I have 
The house of prayer. —I. Some of the objects of prayer indicated. 1. For-|20n® is worthy of 


2 . A : 5 . |nothing but silence 
giveness of sin against man; 2. Deliverance from national disaster; 3. Suppli-land forgetfulness ; 
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I. KINGS. Chap. viii. 37—48. 


sight of Him who 
seeth all things, 
and bear without 
repining the re- 
sult.”’—Moir. 


healin 
of famine 


a “ Lit. consumer ; 
a@ more terrible 
kind of locust.”— 
Gesenius. 


b “To perceive 
one’s sinfulness.”’ 
— Hitzig. 


“To recognize 
one’s sufferings 
as Div. chastise- 
ments.’’—Keil. 


CneSas XVisn (che 
Chr. xxviii. 9; Ps. 
xi. 4; cxxxix. 1, 2; 
Je. xvii. 10; Jno. 
Xxis 179" Acrels 24: 
1 Jno. iii. 20; Re. 
fi. 23. 

d Ps, cxxx. 4. 
ePs. ii. 8; Mat. 
xii. 42; ii. 1, 2; Ac. 
viii. 27. 


ee Ki. xix. 19; Ps. 


** All is holy where 


channels, as sharp- 
not allowed in the mails. 


is *‘ on file.” — Anon. 


87—43. (37) famine, Le. xxvi. 26. pestilence, De. xxvi. 25. blasting, 
mildew, De. xxviii. 22. locust, De. xxviii. 38, 42. eaterpiller,7 not men- 
tioned in Pentateuch. besiege, De. xxviii. 52. plague, etc., Le. xxvi. 16. 
land .. cities, De. xxviii. 52. The Sept. reads here, ‘‘in one of their 
cities.” (88) plague .. heart,® the evil in him wh. is cause of outward 
suffering. (89) his ways, as Divinely tested.< (40) fear,? the true godly 
fear: those forgiven and recovered are madetruly humble. (41) stranger,¢ 
comp. Nu. xv. 14. ‘‘ Nothing is more remarkable in the Mosaic law than its 
liberality with regard to strangers (see Ex. xxii. 21; Lev. xxv. 35; Deut. x. 
19, Even in religious matters, where anciently almost all nations were exclu- 
sive, they were bound to admit strangers to nearly equal privileges.” (42) 
they shall hear, a prophecy, but one wh. human foresight could make. 
(48) all. . name, the noblest spirits reached beyond the exclusiveness of 
Judaism./ 

The stranger. —I. Jehovah’s universal sovereignty. II. The representa- 
tive character of Israel. III. The attraction of the temple for all longing 
human hearts. IV. The response of God to every suppliant, no matter who 
he might be.—J. Waite. 

Solomon vs. modern Christians (see vs. 43). — ‘‘ The opposition Carey met in 
his desires to Christianize the heathen seem to us wonderful and incredible. 
Indeed the greater portion of Carey’s ministerial friends were themselves 
either opposed or doubtful. Mr. Fuller was so startled by the novelty and 
the magnitude of the proposal, that he described his feelings as resembling 
those of the unbelieving Israelite, ‘If the Lord should make windows in 
heaven, might such things be?’ When ata gathering of ministers in North- 
ampton, Carey suggested as a topic for discussion the duty of Christians to 
attempt the conversion of the heathen, Mr. Ryland, the father of Dr. Ryland, 


devotion kneels.” 
—Holmes. 


aid in war 


g Eccl. vii. 20; Ja. 
ii. 2; 1 Jno.i. 8, 10. 


h Da. Ps. 


Cvi. 6. 


ix. 5; 


**God washes the 
eyes by tears until 
they can behold 
the invisible Jand 


where tears shall 
come no more.’’— 
Beecher. 


sprang to his feet and said; ‘ Young man, sit down! When God pleases to 
convert the heathen, He will do it without your help or mine!’ ” 


44—48, (44) toward the city, Heb. the way of the city. (45) eause, or 
right. (46) sinneth not,g Pr. xx.9. (47) bethink, marg. bring back to their 
heart.* (48) all their heart, with full sincerity. De. xxx. 2. 

The unifying power of prayer.—I. All men are alike in their moral needs. 
II. The exercise of prayer is an invisible power that unites the entire race. 
III. Prayer is a divinely-appointed means of bringing all men to a true 
knowledge of God. IV. Prayer recognizes the fact of a universal brother- 
hood. — Hom. Com. 

Praying towards the temple. — By a decree passed in the eighteenth year of 
the Emperor Adrian, the Jews were forbidden not only to enter into the city of 
Jerusalem (then called Cilia), but even to turn their looks towards it; which 
most probably had a reference to this custom of turning their faces towards 
the Holy City at their prayers. I observed that Mecca, the country of their 
Mohammedan prophet, and from which, according to their idea, salvation was 
dispensed to them, is situated towards the south, and for this reason they pray 
with their faces turned towards that quarter. — Mariti. The Mexicans prayed 
generally upon their knees, with their faces turned towards the east, and 
therefore made their sanctuaries with the door to the west. Slavery. — Dis- 
guise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! still thou art a bitter draught; and 
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Chap. viii. 49—6r, I. KINGS. 867 


though thousands in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art'no less B. ©. 960, 
bitter on that account. It is thou Liberty ! thrice sweet and gracious goddess, |,, Sarhow ja kndet 
whom all be or in private worship, whose taste is grateful and ever edges they wha 
will be so, till nature herself shall change—no tint of words can spot thy|know the most 
snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy sceptre into iron; —with thee to Aeon mourn the 
smile A em him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, cere eee 
from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven! grant me but health, 

thou great bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my companion, 

and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good to thy wise providence, upon 

those hands that are aching for them. — Sterne. 


49—53. (49) cause, as vs. 45. (50) compassion, power to awaken com-|the covenant 
passion. (51) furnace of iron, De. iv. 20. A place of extraordinary trial|pleaded 
and adversity. (52) eyes, etc., see note on vs. 29. in all, etc., R. V., ‘‘ whenso- 
ever they cry unto thee.” (53) inheritance,’ De. iv. 20; ix. 26,20 ; Is. xix. 25./%,Ulus Rar. #. 83 
Pleading the Se oe — In this prayer the plea rests —I. On the mercy of|Ps. cvi. 46. |’ 
God (vs. 50). . On the covenant of God (es. 51). III. On the faithfulness of 
God (vs. 53). IV. To us the promises are Yea and Amen in Jesus Christ. b Is. xlvili. 10. 
The refining furnace (vs. 51). — A lady called on a silversmith, and begged], 1 pe. i. 9. 10 
to be told the process of refining, which he fully described to her. ‘‘ But do ae 
you sit while you are refining?” asked she. ‘‘O yes, madam; I must sit with|‘‘ Devotion, when 
my eyes steadily fixed on the furnace, since if the silver remain too long it isjit ,does, not | He 
sure to be injured,” said he. ‘‘ And how do you know when it is sufficiently pono oo toe te 
refined?” ‘* Whenever I see my own image reflected in it, I know the pro-jdegenerate into 
—* oom agreed She at once saw the beauty and comfort of the expression, /°n thu siasm.”— 
— Whitecross. ; 


54—56. (54) kneeling, his precise attitude was not given in vs. 22. (55))/Solomon’s 
stood, the proper attitude of blessing. (56) rest, as Ex. xxxiii. 14,4 etc., the/benediction 
rest of God in His temple was pledge of rest for the people. a DOHC 200 atl 

Solomon’s thanksgiving prayer (vss. 54-61). — The words in which Solomon)|jg-; pac eA So 
blessed the people contained — I. An address to God. This consisted of —1. 

A thanksgiving for mercies received; 2. A prayer for the continuance gl ree not let your 
them. II. An exhortation to the people. He besought them —1. To be per-|tet which is tone 
fect with the Lord ; 2. To preserve continually the frame they now possessed.|of your own, but 
— OC. Simeon. pick out some of 

Using God's promises. — A rosebud is a promise of a rose, but if the heart of the, best, of your 
an iceberg received it, what blossom-promise would the iceberg have? Spongejconsider how 
and water are promises of cleanliness, but allowed merely to rest on a dirty|eagerly you would 
floor, they make nothing but mud. No man ever got hold of a promise except|W oe? tay yee 
in a seed state. Many are foolish enough to gloat with weak satisfaction over|/your possession.” 
the seed, never planting it and carrying it on to a perfect blossom. And|—Marcus Aurelius. 
often, also, they plant the promise in unhealthy, worm-infested, barren soil, 
and after waiting long for the first green leaves, declare the promise a cheat. — 


Golden Rule. 


57—61. (57) let. . us, as De. xxxi. 6; Jos.i. 5. (58) ineline, ‘‘the doc-/Solomon’s 
trine that God inclines men’s hearts appears first in Sc. in the Davidic Ps.” ‘exhortation 
(59) eause, interest. at all. . require, the Heb. is ‘the thing of a day in : 
its day.” The R. V. translates ‘‘as every day shall require.” (60) all the peo- ah oxix. 863 
ple, comp. vs. 48. (61) perfect, sincere, whole-hearted, thoroughly devoted./|"—* ~ 
as .. day, life, one act of worshiping obedience. Comp. Phi. ii. 13; 

The character of God known by the character of His people. —I. We have|He- xtil. 20, 21. 
the abiding presence of God sought (vs. 57). TI. We have the result of that/ 2x1. xx. 3; Phi. 

resence stated (vs. 58). III. We have the lesson for the world taught by theijiil. 12-16. 
isi presence and its consequences. ¥ 

Hearing by the clock.— While the Rev. R. Watson was preaching, one Sab-| , 
bath morning, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, he observed a man rise from his eons how area 
seat to look at the clock in the front of the gallery, as though he wished tolgoa, ana then te 
give the preacher a hint toapproach to a conclusion. Mr. Watson observed in/down at night be- 
a very significant manner, ‘‘A remarkable change has taken place among the Seer Eisaamile, 
people of this country, in regard to the public services of religion. Our fore- hia 
fathers put their clocks on the outside of their places of worship, that they 
might not be too late in their attendance. We have transferred them to the|,, ay ae 
inside of the house of God, lest we should stay too long in His service. A sad|uch With ne? 
and ominous change!” And then, addressing the man whose rude behavior! Wordsworth. 


868 1, KINGS. Chap. ix. 1~9. 


B. C. 960. had called forth the remark, he said, ‘‘ You need be under no alarm this 

as morning; I shall not keep you beyond the usual time. 
Solomon’s 62—66. (62) sacrifice, for God’s acceptance of it, see 2 Chr. vii. 1. (68) 
sacrifice peace-offerings, as part of these could be eaten it became a great feast for 
the people.* (64) hallow: etc., prob. the whole area of the court’ this was 


a Protusion was@ldone temporarily, to accommodate the multitudes of persons bringing sacri- 
sacrifices of an-(fices. meat offerings, fine flour with oil and incense, accompanied with 
tiquity. 300 oxen/music by the Levites, 2 Chr. vii. 6. (65) feast, the feast of Tabernacles. 
formed a common|from , . Hamath,? indic. the extensive district fr. wh. the people had come, 
Athens.” — Spk.\Piver of Egypt,° not the Nile, but the Wady-el-Arish. (66) eighth day, 7. e. 
Com. of the feast of Tabernacles, wh. followed the dedicatory feast of seven days. 
b “The screen of\Dlessed, comp. vs. 14, thanked. tents, not literally such : the word is used 
hills wh. forms the|for homes, survival of nomadic customs. 
watershed of Coele-|_ They blessed the king.—The Hebrew has, for blessed, ‘‘ thanked.” The 
Syria.” —Stanley.!Tamul translation has, for blessed, ‘‘ praised.” So in Joshua xxii. 38, also in 
c Ge. xv. 18; 2 Ki.|2 Sam. xxii. 47, and in all other passages where the word occurs (when used. 
xiv. 25. in reference to God), it is rendered, ‘‘ praise,” or ‘‘ praised.” The word bless, 
among the Hindoos, is, I think, not used, as in English, to praise, to glorify, 
but to confer happiness, to convey a benediction, or to show good will. St. 
Paul says, ‘‘ Without all contradiction, the less is blessed of the greater,” and 
eas rreanent this, I believe, joined with greatness, is the only idea the Orientals attach to 
aeyiae of Gonsalvol|those who bless others. Hence he who blesses another, must be a superior, 
de Cordova, theleither in years, rank, or sanctity. The heathen never bless their gods. — 
great Spanish gen-| Roberts. The joy of an accomplished purpose.— In his last days the venerable 
eral, " Never stintiBede was engaged in a translation of the New Testament on which he had set 


hand; th ‘ Z wees ; 
Sno mods of en.|his heart. He dictated to one of his disciples the last verse in the Gospel of 


Joying aes prop-|John. ‘‘It is finished, master,” said the scribe. ‘‘ It is finished.” replied the 
ee oti Se dying saint. ‘‘Lift up my head, let me sit in my cell, in the place where I 


have so often prayed. And now, glory be to the Father, to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost.” And, with these words, as if the rapture of having accom- 
plished a patiently prosecuted purpose was too great for him, his spirit fled. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


God’s 1—5. (1) finished, efc., as ch. vi. 37, 38, vii. 1.4 (2) second time, for first 
promise see ch. iil. 5, The problem of chron. is difficult to decide. Those questions 
to Solomon arise: (1) Did Sol. wait 13 vrs. after completing the temple before its dedica- 
., {tion (ch. viii.)? (2) Did God wait 3 yrs. before answering the prayer of Sol., 
eComtes 2 Chr. vilJin ch. viii.? (3) May not these warning words of God refer to Sol.’scontinual 
vase prayers and sacrifices? The (38) prop. seems to accord best with the looseness 
of the Heb. tenses. as .. Gibeon, by night, and through a dream. (3) 
Se aeeh. 12216 1 hallowed, referring to the glorious manifestation of the Divine presence wh. 
Ki. ii. 4:1 Chr.|appeared at the time of dedication. eyes and mine heart, this was fulfil- 
. 10. ment beyond Sol.’s prayer, ch. viii. 29. (4) integrity, unwavering fidelity to 
aT Aokipomidoiag the true God. Sol. was already ‘‘coquetting with idolatrous practices.” (5) 
ood as truly your|eStablish,* permanently confirm. 
Business asprayer,| The power of individualism. —1. The national is vastly influenced by the 
oF epee 5 Hine personal; 2. A monarch may foster or blast the religious interests of his peo- 
tion,’ etc. And\Ple: 8. The greater the authority placed in the hands of one man, the greater 
therefore neverjis his responsibility for its use or abuse; 4. How momentous are the oppor- 
wink you tine tunities presented within the compass of a single life !— Hom. Com. 
Inid but in visiting! Lhe danger of attained success. —The will of man is free, and that which 
the imprisoned or|may be the instrument of the greatest good may become a power for propa- 
sick, pele ink the/gating terrible mischief. The noble may become ignoble, the refined base, 
forting the’ afffict.|/he honored contemptible. Few great men exercise the questionable caution 
ed, and reducing|Of a certain celebrated musical composer who spent the last forty years of his 
those that err intojlife in almost complete idleness, saying, ‘‘ An additional success would add 


bree and et ee nothing to my fame; a failure would injure it. I have no need of the one, 


SSricaa and I do not choose to expose myself to the other.” — Barlow. 
warine 6—9. (6) at all turn, better trans. wholly turn./ (7) proverb, etc., see De. 
xxviii. 87. byword, /it. a sharp, pointed saying. (8) which is high, R. V., 


f2Chr. vii.19. |‘ and though this house be high,” 7. e. conspicuous now in its glory, shall be 
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conspicuous in its ruin. hiss, the expression of contempt.’ (9) taken hold,| 3B. ©. cir. 960. 

with idea of bringing in fr. other lands; as well as of applying themselves to.|. Scan isbaslites 
The renewed covenant (vss. 1-9)— The incident illustrates —I. The fidelity of|wore not te be cut 

God and the blessed results that attend it. 1. In the answering of the prayer ;|off, except for an 

2. In the repetition of the promise. II. The infidelity of man and the fatal entire defection.” 

consequences that follow it. Learn—1. That all human loss and misery|~ 5?*- Com 

spring from forsaking God; 2. That according to the height of privilege is|Ps. xliv. 14. 

the depth of condemnation if the privilege is abused. — Pulpit Com. : : 
Overcoming evil with good. — The ancient Greeks fancied that on a certain|?D%, X=, 6 

shore dwelt the beautiful sirens, who sang so charmingly that the seamen| — ‘ 

sailing by were attracted almost irresistibly to the shore, where their vessels|) 2 Chr. xxix. 8: 

were wrecked on the hidden reefs. Even the wise Ulysses did not dare to|J?-XVill. 16; Mic. 

sail past these islands without binding himself to the mast, although he could] *~ * 

see that the shores were lined with wrecks and the bleaching bones of those 

who had yielded to the sirens’ seductions. But Orpheus took the wiser plan. 

With his own lyre he made sweeter music than the sirens’ song, a music that 

saved both himself and the sailors from the deadly attraction of the charmed 

song. — Peloubet. 


10—14. (10) twenty years, to be counted fr. foundation of temple in fourth|completion 
year of Sol.’s reign. when, during wh. two houses, the temple takinglof contract 
seven years, the palace thirteen years.* (11) Hiram, efc., ch. v. twenty|with Hiram 
eities,? on the frontier land of Phoenicia and Galilee. Prob. near the Cabul : e 
mentioned in Jos. xix. 27. (12) pleased him not, poss. he had hoped for aj¢! Ki. vi- 38; vit. 1. 
cession of the bay of Accho, so did not care for an inland mountain district ;|g « these twenty 
or he desired corn lands and found these mountain villages of no agricultural|cities were mere 
value. (13) Cabul, all mere villages, like the one named Cabul.¢ (14) six-|Villages: Cabul was 
seore, etc. Heb. ‘‘Now H. had sent;” this fact explains the gift of the 20/fMS other 19 were 
Cities, the cedar, etc., had already been paid for, but the gold was a new obliga-|prob. small places 
tion. Keil considers this gold a loan for wh. Sol. had pledged the villagés ; 2 ee to it.” — 
Ch. viii. 2, is the proof that Sol. paid the debt. es 

A generous spirit, —1. Is careful in estimating. 2. Liberal in providing.JeLKX. trans. 


in givi i istianity. — oO er land. 
8. Prompt in giving. 4. Is one of the noblest fruits of Christianity. —Hom. m ee aauy i Nae : a 
Arabian generosity. — The Arabians are said to be remarkably lavish in their unpleasing. Others 
generosity. Gibbon relates that a dispute had arisen who, among the citizens/think it m * ans 
of Mecca, was entitled to the prize of generosity, and a successive application eee aes 
was made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, !yanish, 80 worth- 
the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his foot was in thelless. 
stirrup when he heard the voice of a suppliant, ‘O son of the uncle of the Compan chordn 
Apostle of God, I am a traveler, and in distress!” He instantly dismounted|y 9, °° " 
to present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of four! 
thousand pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic)’ Glve enn ew 
value, or as the gift of an honored kinsman. The servant of Kais informed) A eaven rejects the 
the second suppliant that his master was asleep; but he immediately added, |love of nicely cal- 
«‘Here is a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold —~it is all we have in the setpoaeic tha aed 
house — and here is an order that will entitle you toa camel and aslave.”|"°*" ‘ 
The master, as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his faithful steward, “Let friendship 
with a gentle reproof that by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his ming | Ae 
bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, to it, imayiacen 
was supporting his steps on the shoulders of two slaves—‘‘Alas!” he replied, |run itself out of 
“My coffers are empty ; but these you may sell: if you refuse I renounce|breath.”—Fwler. 
them.” At these words, pushing away the youthful slaves, he groped along 
the wall with his staff. — Barlow. ' 
15--19. (15) levy, or system of forced labor,‘ ch. v, 18-18, Millo, prop. the Solomon’s 
Millo,s see 2 Sa. v. 9. Heb. “ the filling in,” probably some specially important|Store-cities 
art of the oldest walls; ‘‘that part of the wall of Jerus, wh. crossed the! ¢e cnr. viit. 8-10. 
yropoceum valley.” wall, he repaired Dav.’s wall: he may also have extended g'LXX. trans. the 
the wall to enclose the temple-area." Hazor, Jos. xi. 1, On the north over-laxrq- or citadel. 
looking Lake Merom, Sol. girdled his land with strong cities. Megiddo, Jos. ; 
xii. 21, to dominate the Plain of Esdraelon. Gezer, Jos. x. 38; xii. 12, to|21 Ki. xi. 27. 
rotect the kgm. fr. Egypt. (16) Canaanites . . city, it seemsnever to have}; Jog. xvi. 3; xxi, 
conquered by Israel.‘ present, or dowry./ (17) built, rebuilt Gezer,}21; Ju. i. 29. 
enlarged Beth-horon. Beth-horon, Jos. x. 10; 2 Chr. viii. 5, protected Judah] ;ppough in the 
against invasion fr. Philistia. (18) Baalath, Jos. xix. 44. Tadmor, Heb.|fast, husbands 
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generally pay for 
yet 


their wives, > 
dower is given in 
g8o0me Cases.’ 


Spk. Com. 
vider ig 
61 Ki. iv. 26. 

ce Kee. ii. 4. 


the remnant 
of the 
Canaanites 
reduced to 
bondage 


d Ju. 1. 28, 30, 33, 
35. 


“To be free is not 
to do nothing, but 
to be the sole ar- 
biter of what we 
do and what we 
leave undone.”— 
La Bruyere. 


**Rejoice in your 
liberty, but in your 
lawful _ liberty. 
‘'rue freedom con- 
sists with the ob- 
servance of law.” 


“The abettors offessay. His mind, however, 


slavery are weav- 
ing the thread in 
the 
is adjusting 
pattern. They are 
asses, harnessed to 


|service,? poss. they had 


I. KINGS. Chap. ix. 20—23. 
Tamor, or Tamar. Either a town in the S. of Judea; or Palmyra.? (19) 
store, for provisions, etc. Centres for military operations.’ desired, efc., 
referring to his pleasure-grounds.°¢ 

Despotism. — It is as astonishing as it is melancholy to travel through a 
whole country, as one may through many in Europe, gasping under endless 
tears, groaning under dragoons and poverty, and all to make a wanton and 
luxurious court, filled for the most part with the worst and vilest of all men. 
Good God! What hardheartedness and barbarity, to starve perhaps half a 
province to make a gay garden. And yet sometimes this gross wickedness is 
called public spirit, because forsooth a few workmen and laborers are main- 
tained out of the bread and blood of half a million. — Gordon. 


20—28. (20) left, to mingle with the Israelites in the land. (21) bond- 
shown dangerous symptoms of disaffection, and 
were crushed by being put to forced labor, as Is. had been in Egypt. (22) no 
bondmen, comp. 1 Ki. v. 18, 14. Their temporary service was regarded only 
in the light of a tax. Not menials, but entrusted with services of dignity and. 
honor. (23) five. . fifty, comp. ch. v. 16. 

The king’s plans for the benefit of the land. —I. His buildings. 1. The 
temple; 2. Storehouses for times of need. This having regard for things 
spiritual and temporal. II. In making this provision he spared his own people 
all servile labor possible. 

Clarkson and slavery. — In 1785, Dr. Pickard, Master of Magdalen College 
in the University of Cambridge, gave out the following subject for one of the 
University prizes: ‘‘ Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?” ‘Is it right to 
make slaves of others against their will?” Myr. Thomas Clarkson, who was 
then a student at the University, determined to become a candidate for the 
prize. He took great pains to obtain the fullest information on the subject, 
and had the happiness of attaining the object of his ambition. After reading 
his essay publicly as usual, in the Senate House, he set out for London on 
horseback. While on the road, the subject of the essay entirely engrossed his 
thoughts ; he becaine at times seriously affected as he traveled on. He once 
stopped his horse, and dismounted, and sat down on a bank by the roadside. 
Here he tried to persuade himself that the contents of the essay which he had 


read in the Senate House the day before were not true. The more, however, 
he reflected on the authorities on which he knew them to be founded the 
more he gave them credit, the more he was convinced that it was an imperi- 
ous duty in some one to undertake the glorious task of putting an end to the 
sufferings of the unhappy Africans. Agitated in this manner, he reached 
London, where he shortly afterwards published an English translation of his 
was not satisfied that this was all humanity 
required of him, To make the case of the Africans known was desirable as 


loom; but Godja first step; but would this of itself put a stop to the horrors of the trade? 
the|He believed not ; : 


he believed there could be no hope of success, unless some 
one would resolve to make it the business of his life. The question then was,. 


the chariot of lib-|/Was he himself called upon to do it? His own peace of mind required that he 


erty, and whether|should give a final answer to the question. 
nesjinto solitude. 


they will or 
must draw it on. 
— Beecher. 


“The greatest 
glory of a 
boro people is to 


transmit that free-\reluctance, to be borne out of the field where he had 


dom to their chil- 
dren.’’— Havard. 


Solomon’s 
navy 


To do this, he retired frequently 
The result was, that after the most mature deliberation, he 
determined to devote his whole life, should it be necessary, to the cause. 
Of the glorious fruits of this sublime act of devotion, the reader need scarcely 
be told. From the latter end of December, 1786, till the year 1794, Mr, Clark- 
son labored with such unceasing assiduity to achieve the work of African. 
emancipation that his constitution was at length literally shattered to pieces ; 
his hearing, memory, and voice. were nearly gone; he was, in short, utterly 
Incapable of any further exertion, and was obliged, though with extreme 

laced the great honor 
and pride of his life. After eight years’ retirement, Fe felt his constitution 
so far recruited that he returned again to the contest : and has had the proud 
satisfaction of living to see the noble object of his life’s solicitude at length 
accomplished by the Act of the Abolition of the Slave Trade —the Magna 
Charta of Africa. — Percy Anec. 


24—28. (24) unto her house, ch. vii. 8; 2 Chr. viii. 11. then .. Millo, 
‘‘the word ‘then’ may mean either (1), that when her palace was completed, 
Solomon then had workmen who were liberated and were employed on Millo 
(Keil), or (2), that when she vacated David’s house, the building of Millo 
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could be proceeded with.”— Pulp. Com. (25) three times, on the occasions| 2° °°: %- 


of the appointed feasts.« offer, not in person, but through the priests.?|a Ex. xxiii. 14-17. 
(24) navy, after his great architectural work, this was the chief event of|p2chr. viil. 12-14. 
I.’s reign. Ezion-geber,* at northern end of Elanitic gulf.¢ (27) ship-|c Nu, xxxiii. 35; 
men, skilled sailors. Israelites had no experience of the sea. (28) Ophir,|De: #8. 
only sugg. can be given as to its situation. See Gen. x. 29, The eountries|? ‘AS the entire 
chiefly favored are Africa, India, Arabia. four .. talents, comp. 2 Chr. Apres: 
viii, 18.¢ ae, piedseeoat de 
The public worship of God.—1. Is the duty of all—king and subjects. |conjectured that 
2. Cannot be neglected without mischievous results (chap. iii. 2-4), 8. Should ne. we Ae the 
be observed with regularity and solemnity. 4. Is the secret of national pros-|Lebanon, floated 
Beaty sme greatness. 5. Is fraught with blessing to the individual worshipper. a cen BY, Bee. cer 
—— om. ‘om, enc sony 
Religion in government. — A king must make religion the rule of govern- praia og Rr Ret 
ment, and not to balance the scale ; for he that casteth in religion only to|riage.”—Spk. Com. 
make the scales even, his own weight is contained in those characters — Mene,|e “ Poss. 30 talents 
mene, tekel, upharsin ; he is found too light; his kingdom shall be taken from lee, given to 
him. — Bacon ahs .’’— Words- 
worth, 


CHAPTER THE TENTH 


B. 0. cir. 953. 


i—5. (1) Sheba, ‘‘in Arabia Felix, in the northern portion of what is now|visit of the 
called Yemen.”/ heard, through Arab traders. fame .. Lord, the fame|queen of 
given to him by Jehovah. hard questions, riddles. Verbal puzzles were|/Sheba 
the fashion of the age. (2) train,’ or caravan. spices,‘ Arabian Sheba was 
the great spice country of the ancient world. precious stones, onyx and|/ “Some think it 
emerald, and pearls, fr. Pers. Gulf. (8) questions, problems, riddles. (4 Ae Abies 
house, his palace. (5)meat, etc., comp. ch. iv. 22, 28. sitting . . servants,|Abyssinia, to- 
the method of seating the state officers at the royal banquets: or perhaps an|wards the south of 
assembly. attendance, etc., those personal attendants who stood to serve the|P'>,ed, S°®” — 
guests. ascent,’ private way to the temple across the Tyropwum Valley: an ; 
arched viaduct, the remains of wh. have been recently discovered. 

The Queen of Sheba.—I. She went, notwithstanding the distance of her|yat xii. 42 
residence. The gospel is brought to our door. II. Shewent, notwithstanding) ~~~ 
alithe anxieties of her public station. The claims of business must not be 
allowed to clash with the claims of religion. III. She went, though uninvited.|.. iin tinoral aed 
We have been invited — how often? IV. She went to hear the wisdom of alreligious wisdom.” 
mortal, at best fallible, and who, after all, was guilty of sad and criminal|Spk. Com. 
defection. We are invited to hear One greaterthan Solomon. Let us beware 
lest the Queen of the South, by her treatment of the less, become a swift wit- 
ness against us on account of our treatment of the greater.— Brooks. ‘‘Inregard to the 

Hard questions.— According to Oriental accounts, the Queen of Sheba sent Toe eed the 
ambassadors with a letter to Solomon before she went herself. With them|~ ~~ ae 
she sent five hundred youths dressed like maidens, and the same number of 
inaidens like young men. She sent also a closed casket, containing an unper-|) «mo. jecend 
forated pearl, a diamond intricately pierced, and a goblet of crystal. The let-\Specimens oa hen 
ter thus referred to these things: ‘‘ As a true prophet, thou wilt no doubt beltrials of wit, see 
able to distinguish the youths from the maidens; to divide the contents of the eee Jew. Ch. 
enclosed casket: to perforate the pearl; to thread the diamond; and to fill the|"’ “”’ 
goblet with water that hath not dropped from the clouds, nor gushed forth 
from the earth.” When they reached Jerusalem, Solomon told them the con- : 
tents of the letter before they presented it, and made light of their mighty ey ewe 
problems. He caused the slaves to wash themselves, and from the manner injgrandeur. ; 
which they applied the water detected their sex. He directed a young and 
fiery horse to be ridden through the camp at the top of its speed, and on its 
return caused its copious perspiration to be collected in the goblet. The pearl|i Such as frankin- 
he perforated by a stone occultly known to him. The threading of the dia-|cense, myrrh, opo- 
mond puzzled him for a moment. but at length he inserted a small worm, Loc aun 
which wound its way through, leaving a silken thread behind it. Having}ladanum. ’ 
done this, he dismissed the ambassadors without accepting their presents. 

This and the reports her emissaries brought determined the queen to visit 

Jerusalem in person. When she came, Solomon, who had heard a piece i.“ Word used is 
of scandal about her,—no less than that she had cloven feet,— first of alllolan, wh. means 
demonstrated his sagacity by the mode in which he tested this report. Heljburnt-o fferin E- 
caused her to be conducted over a crystal floor, below which was real water, Tome ‘Eze. x1. 26, 


with a quantity of fish swimming about. Balkis, who had never seen a crys- Wee a a 
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her praise 
of the 
king’s 
greatness 


a Mat. ples 16, 173|colnshire from ‘‘ The half was not told me.” 


Lu. x. 23, 
Pr. viii. 15. 


“Shi 
genera 
—all were his; 
counted the 

break of day; and 
when the sun set! 


8, wealth, 
confidence 


at 


where were they ?”|door was open, I would go in.” 


—Byron. 


the king 
and queen 
exchange 
gifts 


“The genuine bal- 
sam, which grew 
near Jericho, and 
at Engaddi, was 
introduced into 
Palestine by the 
Queen of Sheba.” 
— Josephus. 


‘““The wood is very 
heavy, hard, and 
fine-grained, and 
of beautiful gar- 
net color. ’— 
Smith Bib. Dic. 


ce2 Chr. ix, 11. 
d Ps. xcii. 1-3. 


Solomon's 
gold 


“The revenue of 
modern Persia is 
under three mil- 
lions.’”’—Spk.Com. 


“Customs duties, 
which the mer- 
chants not in the 
royal employ were 
obliged to pay out 
of their profit.’? — 
Ewald. 


e‘‘State shields 
usually hung up 
in the palace, or 
on the walls out- 
side it, and worn 
by the body-guard 
on state occa- 
sions.’’—Stanley. 


J1Ki. xiv. 27. 


I. KINGS. Chap. x. 6—17. 


tal floor, supposed there was water to be passed through, and therefore 
slightly lifted her robe, enabling the king to satisfy himself that she hada 
very neat foot, not at all cloven.— Kitto. 


6—9. (6) acts, marg. sayings. a ie aston may mean goodness, but comp. 

vs.5: (8) happy, greatly privileged to serve so great and wise aking. men, 

X. ‘‘thy wives;” the Syriac and Arabic versions have the same. (9) 
blessed, etc.,° comp. 2 Chr. ii. 12; Ezr. i. 3. 

The half not told.— A minister once preached, in a country village in Lin- 
The words were considered in an 
accommodated view, as appropriate to the felicity of the righteous, and also 
as awfully applicable to the case of the ungodly, throughout the endless ages. 
of eternity. When speaking on the latter head, a man exceedingly intoxicated 
rushed into the room, sat down, and behaved with decorum during the service. 


he} After worship was concluded, it was found that he had thus intruded himself 


Some one offered to lay him a tankard of ale 
“Yes,” added he, with an oath; ‘‘ and if hell- 

In a few days, death, the king of terrors, 
arrested his awful progress, cut the brittle thread of life, and consigned him 
over to the retributions of eternity. 


in consequence of a wager. 
that he durst not venture in. 


10—1i3. (10) spices, besamin, fr. basam, to be fragrant, whence balsam. 
(11) navy of Hiram, built and manned for Sol. by Hiram, almug trees, 
Hebraized form of a Deccan word for sandal wood, wh. grows only on the coast 
of Malabar, south of Goa.” (12) pillars, balustrades.° harps,? Heb. cinnér. 
psalteries, Heb. nebel: the triangular-shaped harp, played with a plectrum ; 
and the lyre, played with the hand. (13) all her desire, such interchange 
of presents was common. royal bounty, 2. e. gifts of his own selection. 

Interchange of gifts. —I. The queen is not content with words of praise 
and thanks. Gives practical expression to her gratitude. Verbal thanks 
useless if the life be void of lovely deeds. II, Solomon needed not her gifts. 
Gave greaterin return. Our gifts to Christ not to be compared with His to us. 

Tribute-bearer. — ‘‘ Tribute-bearers,” says Mr. Sharpe, in his Illustration of 
the Bible from the Ancient Monuments, ‘bringing, among other gifts, 
ivory, ebony, apes, ostrich eggs, and feathers from Ethiopia to Thothmosis. 
III., form part of a procession sculptured on the wall of an underground 


tomb near Thebes. As Ophir, the port to which Solomon traded, was proba- 
bly near to Sonakin on the west coast of the Red Sea, in the neighborhood of 
the Nubian gold mines, his ships naturally brought him some of the same 
varities as Thothmosis received from that country. The almug wood was 
probably ebony. The word translated ‘peacocks,’ probably meant parrots, 
which are natives of Ethiopia. It is the root of the Greek word peittakos, 
a parrot. Peacocks are not found so far to the north, and the situation of 
Ophir must be fixed by the gold mines. 


14--17. (14) one year, one particular year, not year by year. This was the 
turning point in Sol.’s estrangement fr. God. ‘‘In the pomp of such ceremo- 
nials, amid bursts of rejoicing melody, the people began to believe that not 
even the Pharaohs of Egypt, or the Tyrian kings with ‘every precious stone 
as their covering,’ could show a more glorious pageant of royal state.” — Exp. 
B. six .. gold, by one estimate equal to more than $15,000,000. (15) mer- 
chantmen, or retailers ; embassadors have been suggested. the spice mer-. 
chants, the large wholesale traffickers who acted as the king’s agents. As. 
the word, ‘‘spice,” is not in the Heb., the R. V. trans. ‘‘and the traffic of the. 
merchants.” Arabia, or the mingled people, tributary tribes. 2 Chr. xvii. 
11. governors, officers who ruled under authority, not as kings. (16) tar- 
gets, large long shields coated with gold. beaten, out into plates for coat- 
ing. (17) shields, a smaller kind.’ forest, etc., ch. vii. 2. 

The shields of King Solomon and our Shield. —1I. Those of Solomon were — 
1. Numerous; 2. Costly; 3. Penetrable; 4. Stored away from their wearers; 
5. Worn only on state occasions; 6. Worn, not by the king, but by his. 
guard. . II. Our shield is--1. One—the Lord God is the sun and shield; 
2. A freegift; 38. Impenetrable toeven “fiery darts;” 4. Always at hand; 
5. Not intended to show but use; 6. Worn by ourselves. & 

High possibilities. — There is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness; he 
can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness. Was it 
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not to preach forth this same Higher that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the 
Priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered, bearing testimony, through life 
and through death, of the Godlike that is in Man, and how in the Godlike 
only he has Strength and Freedom? . . . Love not Pleasure; love God. 
This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein 
whoso walks and works it is well with him.” — Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 


B. C. cir. 953. 


18—28. (18) of or not solid, but veneered with ivory intermingled with|his throne 
gold.* (19) round be ind, “rounded canopy attached to the back.” stays, |and riches 
or arms. lions, figures supporting the arms, emblems of sovereignty, as lion ; 
is natural king of beasts. (20) twelve lions, represent. of twelve tribes,|¢ ‘‘The gilding te 
“* All the tribes had an interest in the royal house and a right of approach to 
the throne.” (21) nothing accounted of, bec. so abundant. (22) at sea, on 
the Mediter. Tharshish, Tartessus in Spain, a great trading place fr. thejare covered with 


6 Two places are 
Supposed. Tar- 
tessus in Spain, 
and Tarsus in 
Cilicia. 


The ivory throne. — A symbol of regal government which should be —I. 
Righteous ‘in its principles; in order—1. To maintain the dignity of the 
throne; 2. To enforce the authority of the law. II. Imposing in its adminis- 
tration. 1. In outward ceremony; 2. In moral significance. III. Beneficent 
in its aims. — Barlow. 

True wisdom (vs. 23). — There is no true wisdom that does not rest calmly on 
a basis of truthfulness of heart, and is not guarded and nurtured by righteous- 
ness and purity of life. Man is one—one and indissoluble. The intellect and|, xiviil. 7: 3 
the conscience are but two names for diverse parts of the one human being—or. |x xi] size 19; 
rather, they are but two names for diverse workings of the one immortaljJon. 1. 3: Je.x.9: 
soul. And though it be possible that a man may be enriched with all earthly|Eze. xxvil. 12. 
knowledge, whilst his heart is the dwelling-place of all corruption, and that. 
on the other hand, a man may be pure and upright in heart, whilst his head 
is very poorly furnished, and his understanding very weak, yet these excep- 
tional cases do not touch the great central truth: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy is understanding.” Go|when King Deme- 
out into the world, I pray you, and strip everything that appeals to you of its|trius had aeeked 
disguises, and you will find it true that, where Christ is not, there — let it woo sa eager se city 
ever so sweetly, and sing ever so melodiously — there is only a siren that/very foundation, 
terarts you down beneath the sunny surface of pleasure to the black depths|he demanded of 
below, where she lived on dead men’s bones! There is your choice. On the Bee pines oo 
one side there calls you the god-descended, beautiful, and serene Wisdom, |josses he bad sus- 
with diadem on her brow, and blessing in her hands, and peace upon her lips —|tained. * None at 
a Wisdom behind which Christ stands with face fairer, yet lips fuller still of yee eae aes 
grace, a heart gentler than the woman-wisdom that Solomon knew of, and|make no spoil of 
hands full of better blessing than any that dawned upon him; and, on thelvirtue.”— Barlow. 
other side, a loud-voiced, clamorous, painted, deceiving harlot, who calls you 
to herself to stifle you with her poisonous breath. — A. Maclaren. 


24—29, (24) all the earth, fig. of speech to describe Sol’s extensive fame.|his horses 
to, R. V., ‘‘the presence of.” (25) rate, fixed sum as tribute, (26) bestowed,/and chariots 
divided to the several cities: ch. ix. 19. (27) as stones, a strong fig. to pro- 
duce deep impression of Sol's wealth. syeomore, the fig-mulberry. (28) 
linen yarn, prob. should be trans. a troop, or company. (29) six hundred, 
etc., about $175. kings . . Hittites, to whom Sol. supplied them. means, 

t. e.. “imported them through Sol.’s traders,” a peeved ly 

The wisdom of Solomon (vs. 24). —I. The source of it. (1) God gave it (2) in}whose armies were 
answer to prayer (3) by use of means. observation, meditation, intercourselat his disposal, if 
with men of other lands. II. Its attractiveness. (1) It was heard of far and Mf over Hegel 
wide ; (2) People came to hear it, and see its fruit ; (3) They presently saw|™°%: — SP”: ‘ 
that wisdom, without grace, was not sufficient to keep Solomon from sin. 

Useless wealth. — There is a Russian story of one who entered a diamond 
mine in search of great riches. He filled his pockets with great gems, and|ng xvii 16: Ip 
then threw them away to make room for larger ones. At length he becamelxxxi. 1; Ho. xiv.8. 


ce “These kings 
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B. C. cir. 958. |very thirsty, but there was no water there. He heard the flow of rivers, but 
“A distinguished they were rivers of gems; he hastened forward at the sound of a waterfall, 
man lay on his|but it was acascade of jewels. Though very rich in precious stones, he was 


Car Ge aldying of thirst, and his riches were worse than useless.” — Pelowbet. 
at mark O 8- 
netion and honor| Lwucury. — 


was brought to Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

bie ec areing the Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
troabare ne onda Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
once have clutched A breath can make them, as a breath has made 


with an eager 
grasp, he said with 


asigh, ‘Alas! O Luxury ! thou curs’d by Heaven’s decree ! 
this is a very fine How do thy potions with insidious joy 
thing Si AEs is Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Going a sale Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown 
where it will be of Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

no use to me,’ ’?— 

Haven. 


At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe; 
Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
— Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 


B. 0. 950 to 940. CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
Solomon’s 1—4. The first 40 vss. of this chap. have no parallel passage in Chron. (1) 
fall But, Heb. ‘‘and;” ‘it was in the nature of things that Solomon, when 


he had imitated all the other surroundings of an Oriental despot, should sink, 
a De. xvii. 17 like other Oriental despots, from sensuousness into sensualism, from sensual- 
eer are ism into religious degeneracy and dishonorable enervation.” — Kap. B. 
a loved, not so much for themselves, but for the honor and glory wh. sucha 
ob Boly tapas harem would add to his renown. strange women, foreigners,* who intro- 
daugh. as his wife,|duced their idolatries into the capital and court. together with, besides,’ 
—the wife of hisi/the censure does not apply to her. Zidonians, Phoenicians.< (2) Lord said, 
Fouth and of hisiRx. xxxiv. 16.¢ The law, mentioning only the Canaanites, covered the 
Wordsworth  |Hittites and Zidonians, but the ideal of the law applied equally well to all 
idolators. clave, intim. that he devoted himself to sensual pleasures to the 
stir ae a og weed neglect of religion and government. (3) seven hundred, efc.,* these numbers 
dition recorded by|2re So large, it has been suggested that there is corruption in the text wh. 
Menander, thatishould read 70. princesses, daughters of the kings and governors of tribu- 
Sol. married altary nations. (4) old, fifty or fifty-five. Such a self-indulgent life made 
daughter of Hi- him or t ly ld 
ram, king of [UX RIVNS Sy OLGE trees 
Tyre.”-Spk. Com.| Solomon's fall.—I. The beginning (vss. 1-4). II. The progress (vss. 5-8). 
Ill. The end (vss. 9-13). Learn —I. What it teaches:— (1) That for the sin- 
d De. vii. 1-4; Bzr. ful heart outward prosperity is allied to spiritual dangers: (2) That knowledge 
ix. 1; Ne. xiii. 23. |is no protection against moral shortcomings. II. How it warns us——(1) To 
watch; (2) Pray. 
etnrthe E. at The insidiousness of temptation. —- Sometimes temptation comes to us like 
the present day,|aD army with open attack, but more often like a malaria. We breathe in the 
the extent of ajpoisoned air from neighboring marshes; we bring the deadly sewer-gas into 
a iae ae Ape our houses by the very triumph of modern conveniences; cesspools in hundreds 
rank; and usually\Of yards send up their malaria to enter every open window in summer, and 
the king considers|then in winter we shut up every crack and crevice lest God’s pure air enter 
is core Of sie our rooms, to save coal; till our whole systems are poisoned, and in some 
Bate to have|hour of weakness or overwork suddenly we are consumed with a burning 
most of all,—more|fever. If the fever had come like a deadly serpent, we would have avoided 
than oy Oe it; if it had come like the north wind, we would have sheltered ourselves 
pe Meal from it ; if in battle array, we could fight it. But it has come with our daily 
Kitto. breath, its footsteps unheard, without knocking at the door, and has insidi- 
ously poisoned our whole system before we are aware of our danger. — 
Peloubet. 
eS peered xiit 5—8. (5) went after, not merely permitted idolatry in his capital, but was 
ieevin 140 ; himself snared by it. / Ashtoreth, Astarte, female deity of the Phoenicians. 
9 “Believed to be|Mileom, or Molech. 2 Ki. xxiii. 13. (6) not fully, Sol. never gave up the 
the moon-goddess,|worship of Jehovah, but blended it with other worship. (7) Chemosh, 
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supreme deity of Moabites.¢ 
side the actual city, but opposite Jehovah’s temple. 
z. e. affording each the opportunity of continuing her native idolatry. 


on’s life; its spiritual significance (vs. 6).— Amongst the many|power. 


instructive things which we discover in the life of Solomon are the following: 
—I. The co-existence of good and evil in the same human soul. II. The 
energy of the degenerating tendency in human nature. This in Solomon was 
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in the hill, afterwards known as Olivet :* out-| 3B. 0. 950 to 940. 
(8) all his . . wives,|, hoa 


ing the 
idea of productive 
She has 
also been identified 
with the Assyrian 
divinity Ishtah, 
who represents the 


stronger than —1. The influence of parental piety; 2. His own religious con-|planet Vevus.” 


victions; 3. His own clearest conceptions of duty. 
of all earthly good to satisfy the mind. — Thomas. 


Fallen. — 

So fallen ! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore ! 

OF all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains ; 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fied ; 

When faith is lost, and honor dies, 
The man is dead. 

Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame. — Whittier. 


9—13. d” twice, ch. iii. 5; ix. 2. 
Lord sai } 2 
as a tear in a garment divides it into two pieces. ) 
jects. Ref. is to Jeroboam.* (12) David . . sake, 2 Sa. vii. 15; 2 Chr. vi. 
6. Concrete example of God’s mercy and faithfulness. (13) all, the entire 
number of tribes. one tribe, Judah and including Benj. Jerusalem’s, but 


(10) commanded, as ch. vi. 12. 


ILI. The utter insufficiency), « wargod of 


Moab.”’— Stanley. 


b‘** Hence that 
part of Olivet was 
ee oon os 
place o ophet. 
(Je. vAlt 3p-34 ) 
And the hill is still 
known as_ the 
Mount of Offence. 
or the Mount of 
Corruption.”’— Ja- 
mieson. 


Je. xxxii. 35; 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 13, 14; Je. 
xlviii. 13. 


“The shadows of 
our own desires 
stand between us 
and our better 
angels, and thus 
their brightness is 

NS. 


eclipsed.”’- Dicke’ 


(11)|God is 
probably by the prophet Ahijah or Iddo— not inadream. rend, ro td with 
servant, or one of thy sub-|So 


omon 


for this provision the religious capital would have been removed fr. the city|c1 Ki. a 20; 1 


of David to Shiloh or Bethel. 
vah’s unfaltering regard. : : 

Solomon’s fall (vs. 9). — Consider —I. Solomon’s fall. Notice—1. How it 
began; 2. To what an extent it proceeded. He suffered his wives to commit 
idolatry in the land: he built temples for their gods even in Jerusalem itself 


Mt. Zion, however, was the object of Jeho-|K!. *i- 30, 81. 


It is said of Tully 


ilwhen he was ban- 


he actually united with them in the worship of their idols; 8. With whatiished from Italy, 


aggravations it was attended ; 4. With what consequences it was followed. 
IP The instruction to be gathered from it. 1. That temporal prosperity is 
very unfavorable for spiritual advancement ; 2. That however advanced any 
man may be in age or piety, he is still in danger of falling; 3. That smaller 
sins, if not guarded against in time, will issue in the greatest ; 4. That every 
sin we commit is. aggravated by the mercies we have received. — C. Simeon. 

The vanity of power. — ‘‘ The kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” 
are absolutely valueless for all the contributions they can lend to human hap- 
piness. The autocrats who have been most conspicuous for unchecked power 
and limitless resources have also been the most conspicuous in misery. We 
have but to recall Tiberius who, from the enchanted isle which he had degraded 
into the stye of his infamies, wrote to his servile senate that ‘‘ all the gods and 
goddesses were daily destroying him;” or Septimius Severus, who, rising 
step by step from a Dalmatian peasant and common soldier to be emperor of 
the world, remarked with pathetic conviction, ‘‘ Omnia fui et nihil expedit ;” 
or Abderrahman the Magniticent, who, in all his life of success and Pnever ys 
could only count fourteen happy days ; or Charles V., over-eating imself in 
his monastic retreat at San Yuste in Estremadura; or Alexander, dying ‘as 
a fool dieth:” or Louis XIV., surrounded by a darkening horizon, and disil- 
lusioned into infinite ennui and chagrin ; or Napoleon L, saying, ‘‘I regard 
life with horror,” and contrasting his ‘‘abject misery.” with the adored and 
beloved dominion of Christ, who was meek and lowly of heart. Napoleon 
confessed that, even in the zenith of his empire, and the fullest flush of his 
endless victories, his days were consumed in vanity and his years in trouble. 
Nothing is more certain than that, if earthly happiness is to be found at all, it 


and of Demosthe- 
nes when he was 
banished from 
Athens, that they 
wept every time 
they looked -to- 
wards their own 
country ; and is it 
strange that a poor 
deserted believer 
should mourn 
every time he looks 
heavenward ? 


“The soul once 
tainted with so 
foul a crime, no 
more shall glow 
with friendship’s 
allow’d ardor; 
those holy beings 
whose _ superior 
care guides erring 
mortals to the pat. 
of virtue, affright- 


ed at impiety like 
thine, resign their 
charge to baseness 
and to ruin.” — 
Johnson. 
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B. ©. 950 to 940. 


Hadad 


a “These adver- 
saries must have 


constantly re-jroyal family. 


minded him that 
he owed the quiet 
possession of the 
throne, as well as 


I. KINGS. Chap. xi. 14—29. 
can only be found in righteousness and truth ; and if even these do not bring 
earthly happiness, they securely give us a blessedness which is deeper and more 
eternal. — Farrar. 


1417. (14) stirred up, overruling the ambition of Hadad so as to make 
him his agent in punishing Sol. The writer collects in one passage the hist. 
of Sol’s. adversaries. Hadad, a title rather than a name. king’s seed, of 
(15) in Edom,? 2 Sa. viii. 14. (16) every male, evidently 
meaning all he could find. (17) Egypt, the nearest country in which he 
might hope for protection. 

Slight backsliding. — At Preston, at Malines, at many such places, the rail- 


the peaceful sov-jroad lines go gently asunder: so fine is the angle, that at first the paths are 


ereignty of the 
whole kingdom in- 
herited from his 


almost parallel, and it seems of small moment which you select. But a little 
farther one of them turns a corner, or dives into a tunnel ; and, now that the 


father, only to the/speed is full, the angle opens up, and, at the rate of a mile a minute, the 


ace, truth, and 
ong-suffering 
the Lord.”’ — Keil. 


BNu xxiv. 18, 19 
1 Chr, xviii. 12, 13, 


Hadad and 
Pharaoh 


c The Vatican Sept. 


reads, out of the 
city of Midian. 


d ‘‘ Borders on the 
E. on Edom, on the 


N. on south ex-|brother-in-law. 


tremity of Pal., 
and is the most 
northern district of 
the Sinaitic penin- 
sula: the wilder- 
ness lying between 
Idum@#a and 
Egypt.” — Keil. 


e‘* Also name of a 
city, Eze. xxx. 18; 
and of an Eg. god- 
dess.”— Words- 
worth. 


Rezon 


f2Sa. x. 16-19. 


Jeroboam 


g From the Heb. 
rabab, to be many, 
and am, people. 


h **Some think 
this means that he 
closed up the va- 
cant space between 
Zion and Moriah: 
as there had been 
no hostile incur- 
sions to make 
breaches.’ — 
Ewald ; Keil. 


divided convoy flies asunder ; one passenger is on the way to Italy, another to 
the swamps of Holland; one will step out in London, the other in the Irish 
Channel. It is not enough that you look for the better country ; you must 


ilkeep the way: and a small deviation may send you entirely wrong. — J. 


Hamilton. 


18—22. (18) Midian, prob. a city so called. Paran, desert of El Tih, 
south of Judea,’ Ge. xiv. 6. vietuals, regular allowance for his support. 
(1¥) Tahpenes, prob. head, or origin of the age. A name not found on the 
Eg. monuments.* (20) Genubath, not noticed in Script. weaned, efc.,a 
great event in KE. ‘‘ A significant token of his adoption into the royal family.” 
household, the Egyptian seraglio. (21) let me, a refugee could not leave 
court without the king’s permission : esp. one who had become the king’s 
(22) what, etc., evidently Hadad hid his real intentions. 

Punishment of backsliding. —When Amurath, emperor of the Turks, had 
notice given him that a doctor of law had cheated a poor pilgrim that was 
gone to Mecca, and at the man’s return would not restore to him the jewels 
he had entrusted with him, but resolutely denied that he had received any 
such things from him, the emperor one day, in a third person, asked the 
doctor what he thought a man that had notoriously betrayed his trust might 
justly deserve. He answered, it was fit that so notorious a villain should be 
pounded alive in a mortar. He had no sooner said the word but the emperor 
gave order that so it should be done to him who had so notoriously cozened 
the poor pilgrim. — A. Hornick. 


23—25. (23) Rezon, a genuine Aramean name. Hadadezer, 2 Sa. viii. 
3-12. Zobah, 1 Sa. xiv. 47. (24) band, R. V., ‘‘troop,”— of fugitives who 
escaped fr. the slaughter of Zobah by desertion fr. Hadadezer. Rezon trained 
them till they were able to dislodge the Israelites fr. Damascus. and reigned, 
1. e. he reigned. Damaseus, Ge. xiv. 15. (25) abhorred, revolted fr. it, 
and vexed it. ‘‘Thus with Hadad in the south to plunder his commercial 
caravans, and Rezon on the north to threaten his communication with 
Tiphsah, and alarm his excursions to his pleasances in Lebanon, Solomon was 
made keenly to feel that his power was rather an unsubstantial pageant than 
a solid dominion.”— Exp. B. 

Misery of a backslider. — After poor Sabat, an Arabian, who had professed 
faith in Christ by means of the labors of the Rev. H. Martyn, had apostatised 
from Christianity, and written in favor of Mohammedanism, he was met at 
Malacca by the late Rev. Dr. Milne, who proposed to him some very pointed 
questions. in reply to which, he said : ‘‘I am unhappy! I have a mountain of 
burning sand on my head. When I go about, I know not what Iam doing.” 
It i nigees ‘‘an evil thing, and bitter to forsake the Lord our God.” — W.. 
Nicholson. 


26—29. (26) Jeroboam,?’ whose people are many. servant, state officer, cf. 
vs. 28. Ephrathite, Ephraimite: 1. Sa. i. 1. Zereda, comp. Ju. vii. 22: 
1 Ki. vii. 46; 2 Chr. iv. 17. lifted, etc., rebelled, raised a sedition. (27) 
eause, or occasion. built Millo, ch. ix. 15. breaches,’ wh. time had made 
in the walls. (28) mighty, efc., expression not confined to warlike prowess : 


a man of such skill and activity that he was marked out for promotion. 
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reece ee Se ee ee ee 


ano aga tag labor required for his own tribe. (29) Shilonite,+ of Shiloh, 
ch, xiv. 2-4. 

Backsliding. — Terrible is the falling away of any who make profession and 
act quite contrary to conviction. 
own case: ‘Once Mr. —— and I were both in the right way. I drew him 
into the world again. I am now the most miserable of beings. When I lie 
down I fear I shall awake in hell. When I go out full dressed, and seem to 
have all the world can give me, I am ready to sink under the terrors of my 
own mind. What greatly increases my misery is the remembrance of the 
dying speech of my own sister, who told me she had stifled convictions and 
obstinately fought against light to enjoy the company of the world. ‘Sister,’ 
said she, ‘I die without hope. Beware this be not your case!’ ‘But, indeed,’ 
said Mrs. ——, ‘I fear it will.’” — C. Venn. 


30—35. (80) rent it, acting his message. Comp. ch. xi. 11. (31) ten 


A lady here (Huddersfield) thus relates her|buked 


B. C. 950 to 940. 


a“As Ahijah 
afterwards re- 
Jeroboam 
for his sins (1 Ki. 
xiv. 6-16), he can- 
not be regarded as 
in any way con- 
niving at the means 
whic Jeroboam 
took for the uttain- 
ment of the end 
wh. the prophet 
foretold.”— Words- 
worth. 


Ahijah 
redicts the 


see to represent 10 tribes. Obs. that he only had 9 tribes, and a share of 
vi. (82) one tribe, vs. 13. (83) Ashtoreth, vss. 5-7. (84) the whole, 
trans. aught of the kingdom.’ (85) his son’s, ch. xii. 15. 

The kingdom divided. —I. The one new garment represented the one 
undivided kingdom. II. The twelve pieces represented the twelve tribes. 
Ill. The ten represented those who revolted from Rehoboam. Note —God’s 
tender remembrance of David (vs. 32), Note—The certain punishment of 
idolatry (vs. 38). 

The emptiness of godless pleasure. — ‘‘How was it,” I said (to the poet 
Robert Ferguson), ‘‘ that you were the gayest in the party last night?” ‘‘I do 
not know that I can better answer you,” he replied, ‘“‘than by telling you a 
singular dream I had. I dreamed that I had suddenly quitted the world, and 
was journeying, by a long and dreary passage, to the place of final punish- 
ment. A blue, dismal light glimmered along the lower wall of the vault, and 
from the darkness above, where there flickered a thousand undefined shapes, 
I couid hear deeply-drawn sighs, and hollow groans, and convulsive sobbings, 
and the prolonged moans of an unceasing anguish. J] was aware, however, 
though I knew not how, that these were but the expressions of a lesser 
misery. I went on and on, and the vault widened ; and the light increased, 
and the sounds changed. There were loud laughters, and shouts of triumph, 
and, in brief, all the thousand mingled tones of a gay and joyous revel. ‘Can 
these,’ I exclaimed, ‘ be the sounds of misery when at the deepest ?’ ‘ Bethink 
thee,’ said a shadowy form beside me, — ‘ bethink thee, if it be so on earth.’ 
And as I remembered that it was so, and bethought me of the mad revels of 
plague-stricken cities, I awoke.” — Hugh Miller. 


36—40. (36) light, 2 Sa. xxi. 17.¢ ‘‘ Dav.’s line was to last, though most of 
the kingdom was taken from his descendants.” (37) soul desireth, as a king 
all his ideas and purposes would be realized ; this indicates that ambitions 


were already working in Jer.’s mind. (38) if, the conditions of Div. blessing|, 


made with prev. kings are repeated even more forcibly to Jer.¢ (89) this, 
failing to keep covenant. afflict, punish; or rather chastise. (40) sought 
to kill, it appears that Jer. could not wait his time, but attempted rebellion, 
wh. proved premature. Shishak, or Sheshonk :* his portraiture still exists on 
the walls of Karnak. 

Lost opportunities. One of the saddest things in the future for those who 
reject God will be to see two pictures ever before them; one, the picture of 
what God meant them to be, — the beautiful, useful, happy life that was pos- 
sible for them, drawn out in all its various features of exquisite loveliness 
and glory ; the other, the picture of what they are. To see those pictures side 
by side, and know that we might have been so happy and so ay and that it 
is our own fault alone that we are not, —this alone would make a hell. — 
Peloubet. 


‘“‘ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


division of 
the kingdom 


b“ The Heb. will 

bear either sense, 

but the context 

requires this.’”’— 
tok. Com. 


The most im- 
portant part of 
your education is 
that which you 
now give your- 
selves. 


eroboam 
ies to Egypt 


ce Ps. xviii. 28; 
xxxli. 17. 


“The lighting of 
the light is a figure 
of prosperity, as 
the extinguishing 
of it is a figure of 


adversity. Job 
xviii. 5, 6; br. xx. 
20.’’ — Keil. 


a2: Sanevil.” 11 
x. xXix, 5; e. 
xv. 4,5; Zee. iii. 7. 


e ** About this time 


a new dynasty had 
arisen in Eg. with 
very diff. feelings 
towards Sol.” — 
Ewald. 


41—48. (41) book, efc., this may be the court history of the reign; it/Solomon’s 
furnished materials, but has not itself survived.’ (42) forty years, comp.ideath 
reigns of Saul and David. (48) slept, etc., the usual formula of a king’s death. f2 Chr. ix. 29. 


No hint is here given of his repentance. Rehoboam, (enlarger of the people 7) 


so far as known his only son. 


fr. 
in 


Rechabeam, 
eb. rachab, 


878 


B.C. 937. 
one of its forms 
to make wide, and 
am, people, 1 Ki, 
xiv. 21, 31; 2 Chr. 
xii. 13. 


Rehoboam 
the deputation 


a Jos. xxiv. 1, 32; 
Ju. ix. 1-57. 


b ‘‘ Their represen- 
tatives approached 
the new king with 
a firm but respect- 
ful statement of 
their grievances, — 
the enormous ex- 
actions of the late 
king, and the ex- 
penditure of the 
revenues of the 
kingdom on the 
royal _ establish- 
ments. ‘ And made 
the meat of his 
table heavy;’ 
LXX.  trans.’’ — 
Stanley. 


the advice 
given 


CURT xin 14s ecxv- 
22; xxiv. 6. 


d ‘‘ Whips having 
leaden balls at the 
end of their lashes, 


with hooks _ pro- 
jectin from 
them .”’—Gesenius. 


The “best rules to 
form a young mano 
are to talk little, 
to hear much, to 
reflect alone upon 
what has passed in 
company, to dis- 
trust one’s own 
opinions, andvalue 
others that deserve 
it.-Sir W. Temple. 


the advice 
taken 


é.2) Chr, xxii; 
xxv. 20; Acts ii. 23. 


A French = coun- 
selor, being asked 
to lay down some 
general rules for 


I. KINGS. Chap. xii. r—15. 
The eclipse of Solomon. —So long as he walked with God he was of 
importance for the historian ; but as soon as he forsook God, and was conse- 
quently forsaken of his wisdom, he becomes as insignificant as an empty vessel 
which has once held sweet perfume, or a piece of carbon through which the 
electric current has ceased to flow. The sunshine has left that peak, and 
shines on other summits. Never was there a sadder eclipse. — Maclaren. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—5. (1) went, ‘‘ after a prior coronation at Jerus.” Rehoboam had none 
of the recommendations of his father or grandfather, and the influential per- 
sons in the nation availed themselves of the solemn enthronization at Shechem 
to put forward their desires.— Cam. B. all Israel, the name “ Israel” already 
identified with 10 northern tribes. Shechem,* now Nablis: on flank of Mt. 
Gerizim ; capital of tribe of Ephraim. make. . king, no settled purpose of 
revolt led Israel to meet Rehob. at Shechem. (2) in Egypt, as ch. xi. 40. 
heard, of death of Sol. wh. made him free to return. 2 Chr. x. 2. (8) ealled, 
informed and invited him. (4) yoke, referring to the taxation and forced 
labor of Sol.’s reign.’ (5) three days, time necessary for consultation. 

A national deputation. —I. Who commissioned it? ‘The nation. Hence 
worthy of respect. II. Who constituted it? Men trusted by the people. 
Hence should be treated with courtesy. III. What was the work to be done? 
Crave a mitigation of taxation. Hence the wish of the people to be considered. 
IV. How was it received? Kindly. The king would not commit himself to 
a rash and impromptu reply. 

Servants honored for the sender’s sake.— As Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, 
the late Duke of Wellington always made it a point of receiving and enter- 
taining the judges when they arrived in the county on circuit. He felt 
that the judges represented the sovereign, and no claim of society, no call 
even of duty, was strong enough to hinder him from paying the same marks 
of respect which his loyalty would have induced him to pay to the sovereign 
had she been personally present. 


6—11. (6) old men,¢ senators ; men of wide experience. (7) be a servant, 
i.e. make prudent concessions : yield a little to their dictation. For once be 
ruled by the people. The old men wisely estimated the difficulty of the situ- 
ation. (8) young men, his companions. ‘‘ The jeunesse dorée of a luxurious 
and hypocritical epoch, the aristocratic idlers in whom the insolent self-indul- 
gence of an enervated society had expelled the old spirit of simple faithful- 
ness.” (9) give ye, what was to be expected from giddy, inexperienced young 
men, just excited by seeing their companion on the throne? (10) my little, 
finger is not in Heb. (11) scorpions, a kind of whip, knotted scourge.¢ 

Rehoboam’s infatuation. —Seen 1. In his refusal to hearken to the people. 
1. They had assembled to honor him. 2. They had a not unreasonable reser- 
vation. II. In the answer he gave them. III. In the circumstances attend- 
ing the answer. 1. It was deliberately and advisedly given. 2. He trusted in 
his fortune.— J. A. Macdonald. 

Popular hatred.—- Let no man slight the scorns and hate of the people. 
When it is unjust, it is a wolf; but when it is just, a dragon. Though the 
tyrant, seated high, does think he may contemn their malice ; yet he ought to 
remember that they have many hands, while he hath one neck only. If he, 
being single, be dangerous to many, those many will to him alone be danger- 
ous in their hate. The sands of Africa, though they be but barren dust and 
lightness, yet, angered by the winds, they bury both the horse and rider 
alive. Against the hatred of a multitude there is no fence but what must 
come by miracle; nor wealth, nor wit, nor bands of armed men can keep 
them safe that have made themselves the hate of an enraged multitude. It is 


|thunder, lightning, storm and hail together. — Feltham. 


12—15. (12) Jeroboam, the Sept. here as in vs. 8 omits ‘“‘Jeroboam and.” 
(13) roughly, insultingly, in overbearing tone. (15) from the Lord,: lit. it 
was a turning brought about by the Lord. The wilful folly of the king and his 
companions wrought the fulfilment of Div. prophecy. 

The adjourned meeting.— I. The king’s haughty, harsh, imperious manner. 


government, took 
@ piece of paper 


II. The effect produced — (a) On the deputies, probably they secretly rejoiced 
at the occasion thus offered for rebellion ; (6) On the aged councilors. Their 


Chap, xii. r6—29, I, KINGS. 879 


sorrow at the headstrong conduct of the king; (c) On the nation. A great B. 0. 937 

war born of a few rash words. ad tentauewets 
A judge’s caution.— Judge Buller, when in the company of a young gentle- fee At ite moderat 

maan of sixteen, cautioned him against being led astray by the example or|tion,” in the mid- 

persuasion of others, and said, ‘‘If I had listened to the advice of some of|‘l¢ of the, lear 

those who called themselves my friends when I was young, instead of being Lp Rein. oo 

= Judge a se Bench, I should have died long ago a prisoner in the|‘‘ moderation.” 
ing’s Bench. 


16—20. (16) what d ebadn comp. 2 Sa. xx. 1. “We receive naughtithe rebellion 

fr. David; why yield aught to his seed?” to your tents, go homelof Israel 

and prepare for war. see.. David, the seed of David should here- 

after rule over only the tribe of Judah. Plain intimation of intended|¢Comp, 2 Sa. xx. 

entire separation. (17) dwelt, etc., had taken up residence within the a beer MOE 

limits of Judah. This included a large portion of the tribe of Simeon.| — 

(18) Adoram, the tax-collector. Whether to coerce, to collect taxes, or to 

appease Israel, is difficult to decide. stoned him, in a popular tumult. It 

was intended to be an act of defiance. made speed, really fled in fear of his 

own life. (19) rebelled, marg. fell away. (20) all Israel, all the people 

heard on the ret. of the rep.’s fr. Shechem. made him king, by popular 

election and anointing, probably at Shechem. “There ne verwas a 
The rending of the kingdom. —1I. The human element. 1. The seed of evil|saint yet that grew 

sown in one generation bears fruit in the next; 2. There is danger in follow- prone set oe 

ing the prompting of foolish inexperience and headstrong self-will. II. Thelthe Lord plucked 

Divine element. 1. God ordains the laws through which human agencies|them out by and 

produce the results He wishes ; Though the agencies be evil, He brings about|Y- anere lance 

good results. had pride in his 
The value of losses. —Too long a ora of fair weather in the Italian valleysjheart, but, he lost 

creates such a superabundance of dust that the traveler sighs for a shower. |h!s wings.”’—Spur- 

He is smothered, his eyes smart, the grit even grates between his teeth. So ee 

prosperity, long continued, breeds a plague of dust even more injurious, for 

it almost blinds the spirit. A Christian making money fast is just a man ina 

cloud of dust,—it will fill his eyes if he is not careful. A Christian full of 

worldly care is in the same condition. Afflictions might almost be prayed for 

if we never had them. — Spurgeon. 


21—24. (21) Benjamin, not mentioned in the matter before; the tribe|Rehoboam is 
having claims to the throne would feel set aside as much by Ephraim as by|restrained 
Judah. It was the glory of Benjamin that Jerusalem, the joy of the wholelfrom war 
earth, the civil and religious capital of the nation, was largely within its 
border. It was also on the boundary line of Judah. This fact had, no doubt,|6 2 Chr. xiii. 4-12. 
brought the two tribes into close contact, and had given them interests in|« Forgiveness to 
common ; and now Benjamin could not fail to see that separation from Judahithe injured does 
would mean the loss of Jerusalem. — Pul. Com. (22) Shemaiah, 2 Chr. xi.|belong; but they 
2; xii. 5-8. man of God, De. xxxiii. 1; frequently used in Bk. of Kings. Rave, pede be 
(23) remnant, ‘‘ the children of Israel wh. dwelt in the cities of Judah.” |wrong.” — Dryden. 
(24) from me,? a Div. providence as a Div. punishment. 

African rite of brotherhood. —Capt. Burton, in his work on Africa, tells us 
the following singular and beautiful rite which he found among the people, 

Two persons wish to take upon themselves what they call ‘‘ The Brother Rite.” 

To do this, they sit down face to face, with their legs crossed, holding in their}, ethical Sine 
laps their implements of war. A sheep or goat is then killed, and its heart|/But man as man 
roasted and brought to them, and a half given to each. One of them then|thy_ brother call; 
takes a knife, and opens a vein on the left breast of the other, over the heart ;|4nd (scatter like 
and, as the blood flows, he smears his piece of heart in the blood and eats it ;\Thy ‘charities on 
the other doing in the same manner withhim. Next, each catches some of thejall.” —Schiller. 
blood of the other, and rubs it into his own wound ; and the rite is now com- 
plete. This rite is designed to signify that henceforth they are halves or parts 
of each other. Each, through his own blood thus eaten, and thus absorbed 
by the other’s veins, is considered as living in and of the other. Henceforth, 
should either be in any trouble, the other is to feel ‘‘It is myself that is in 
trouble,” and thus do for the other whatsoever in like circumstances he would 
do for himself. — S. C. Wilks. 


Jeroboam’s 
golden calves 


ce Ju. ix. 49. 
25—29. (25) built, prob. fortified and beautified : restored it, apparently|, «. 
with idea of making it his capital. Penuel,? Ge. xxxii. 30, on east side of fey Teorthe oe 


880 I. KINGS. Chap. xiii. 1-5. 


B. c. cir. 987. |Jordan. (26) in his heart, or these were his thoughts, 1 Sa. xxvii 1. ‘*He 
caravan road wh.|clearly foresaw that if the people went up thither, as in time past, three times 
led over Gilead|a vear, to keep the feasts, the religious sentiment would in time reassert itself 
to Damascus, and/and sweep him and his new dynasty away. Withone religion, one sanctuary, 
eae Waar pa bs one priesthood, there could not long be two kingdoms. People who had so 
to the aphrntes much in common would, sooner or Jater, complete the unity of their national 
and | goat cater life under a common sovereign.” — Pui. Com. (27) go up, as bound to do 
mia’’ — Wordsthree times each year. The feasts had been appointed partly to preserve the 

5 national unity. (28) took counsel, of his leading supporters. calves, 
there can be little doubt, consequently, that the ‘‘calves” were imitations 
of the colossal cherubim of Solomon’s temple, in which the ox or calf was 
probably the forma precipua (ch. vi. 28). thy gods, Ex. xxxii. 4, the plural 
is used here as elsewhere for dignity, so that the proper translation is ‘‘ behold 
thy God,” z.e. Jehovah. (29) Bethel, inthe 8S. Ge. xii. 8. Dan, in the N. 
Jos. xix. 47. ‘*Dan had been since the earliest days, the seat of a chapelry 
and ephod served by the lineal descendants of Moses in unbroken succegsicn ; 

Te 8 ee Bethel was associated with some of the nation’s holiest memories since the 

that they’ were|4ays of their forefather Israel. -—Exp. B. 
imitations of the 2| Jdols.— The missionaries among the Gentoos are obliged to use various 
cherubims tha tlmethods to attract their attention to Divine things. One day a missionary 
ef aye ark |took with him a little boy from the school to a shady place, where many 
7 people were passing, and set him to read aloud; when some one began to 
listen, he conversed with the boy about what he was reading. The subject 
was the absurdity of idolatry ; and a Brahmin in the crowd said, ‘‘ My little 
fellow, why do you speak so lightly of the gods of your fathers?” The boy 
replied, in a loud voice, ‘‘Speak lightly of them! Why, they have eyes, and 
see not; they have mouths, and speak not; they have ears, and hear not; 
they are vanity and a lie; and why not speak lightly of them?” The Brah- 

min walked away confounded. 


Jeroboam 80—83. (80) became, not absolutely intended to set up anew religion, but 
establishes to thisit inevitably led. ‘* Thesin of which he was guilty was the sin of worldiy 
idolatry policy. ‘The sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,’ is 


the sin again and again repeated in the policy, half-worldly, half-religious, 
a er noes He which has prevailed through large tracts of ecclesiastical history.” (81) house 
sped ite from ailof high paces atemple. Itis called house, etc.,incontempt. lowest, etc.,* 
ranks. fr. people indiscriminately, not exclusively fr. tribe of Levi. The Ley- 
B Nate aO: ites in a body went over to Rehoboam. (82) feast, as substitute 
2 Ki. xvii..32;'Eze [for the feasts held at Jerus. Prob. imitation of feast of tabern., 
xliv. 7, 8. but set a month later. he offered, assuming rights of priest. (8%) he 
offered, obs. the repetition.“ To allay the fears of his newly ordained priest- 
OF cabo"! 18:|nood, Jerob. himself offers the first of the sacrifices, of. Lev. x.; Num. xviii. 
evidently al7, 22. the month, etc., the entiresystem of Jeroboam receives its condemna- 
shrewd and clear-|tion in these words. His main fault was that he left a ritual and a worship 
sighted | worldly| where all was divinely authorized, for ceremonies and services which were 
rane ¢ wholly of his own devising. Not being a prophet, he had no authority to 
a _ |introduce religious innovations.” — Spk. Com. 
tikely ek ea Sins or hell. — Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in the begin- 
ful bad! It is abaa|ning of the twelfth century, said, ‘‘If I could see the shame of sin on the one 
thing to stopjhand, and the pain of hell on the other, and must, of necessity, choose one, I 


short of the best 5 i = . i 
Syicadiniitlerriore would rather be thrust into hell without sin, than go to heaven with sin. 
exertion would se- 


cure it.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


pie 38 {—5. (1)man of God, named Sadon, by Josephus. ‘Nearly all that we 
and is know of Jeroboam is made up of two stories, both of which are believed by 
withered critics to date from a long subsequent age, but which the compiler of the 


Book of Kings introduced into his narrative from their intrinsic force and 
o Mae 16; religious _instructiveness.” —Eap. B. by the word, etc., encouraged and 
g a inspired by the Spirit of the Lord. by the altar, on the ascending platform. 
“We belong to an-|(2) Josiah, 2 Ki. xxiii. 17. men’s bones,“ wh. would be defilement and dis- 
other state thanjgrace for it. (8) sign, a remarkable event connected with the prophet’s word, 
ie - whic me wh. would confirm his further message. (4) put forth, stretch it out as if to 
7 ke eed wealth:|seize the prophet. dried up, shriveled. (5) rent, cracked so that the ashes 
and a man is to fell through. 


Chap. xiii, 6—19. I. KINGS. 
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Jeroboam’s idolatry reproved (vs. 4). — Notice —I. Jeroboam’s 
expedient. 
throughout his dominions. 
humbling, rather incensed him. III. His exemplary punishment. 


C. Simeon, 


: unbelieving 
Scarcely was he raised to the throne, before he established idola- 
To this he was instigated by unbelief. II. 
His vindictive wrath. The sending of the prophet from Judah, instead of 


; } Forced to|streets 
ask for the prayers of him whom he had just before endeavored to destroy. — 


881 
B. ©. cir. 987. 
remember his 


higher citizenship 
as he walks the 
of his 
earthly city.—” 
Emerson. 


The punishment of presumption. — Valens, the Arian emperor, would have 
signed a sentence of banishment against Basil, but could not by reason of 
a sudden trembling of his right hand, so that he could not write one letter of 


his own name, but for anger tore the paper in pieces, and left Basil alone. 


There is a story of one who, hearing perjury condemned by a godly preacher,and 


how it never escaped unpunished, said in a bravery, ‘‘I have often for- 


sworn myself, and yet my right hand is no shorter than my left.” These 


words he had scarce uttered, when such an inflammation arose in that hand, 


that he was forced to go to the chirurgeon and cut it off lest it should have 


infected the whole body ; and so it became shorter than the other. —Trapp. 


6—10. (7) refresh, with bath and food, things needed after a journey. 
reward, such were usually given to prophets, as Balaam.+ (8) half thine 
house, Nu. xxii. 18. (9) eharged me, ‘‘the prophet’s refusal to participate 
was a practical and forcible disclaimer of all fellowship, a virtual excom- 
munication, a public repudiation of the calf-worshipers.” (10) another 
way, a further test of his obedience, He that calls another to duty should 


himself be faithful. 

An incorruptible patriot.—Charles II. sent Lord Treasurer Danby to 
Andrew Marvel, with offers of protection; the lord found him, and assured 
him that he was.sent from his majesty, to know what he could do to serve 
him. ‘‘It is not in his majesty’s power to serve me,” said Mr. Marvel ; when 
the lord answered, ‘‘ that his majesty, from the just sense he had of his merit 
alone, desired to know whether there was any place at court he would be 
pleased with?” To which he replied, ‘‘that he could not. with honor accept 
the offer, since if he did, he must be either ungrateful to the king in voting 
against him, or false to his country in supporting the measures of the court.’ 
— Montagu's Essays. 


11—15. (11) old prophet, name unknown. He was evidently acting fr. 
bad motives in thus interfering with his fellow-prophet. (12) What way, 
he would seek to remove fr. Israel the interdict implied by the prophet’s 
refusal to eat with the king. (13) ass, prob. too old to walk far, and wanted 
to overtake the traveler. (15) me, thy fellow-prophet. : 

A false prophet. — At the time of the noted imposture of the *‘ Holy Maid of 


Kent,” who pretended that God had revealed that in case Henry VIII.| 


should divorce Queen Catharine of Arragon, and take another wife during 
her life, his royalty would not be of a month’s duration, one Peto, who 
appears to have been an accomplice, was preaching before Henry, at Green- 
wich, and in the same strain with the nun, did not scruple to tell his majesty 
to his face that he had been deceived by many lying prophets, while himself 
as a true Micaiah, warned him that the dogs should lick his blood as they had 
licked the blood of Ahab. Henry bore this outrageous insult with modera- 
tion, but to undeceive the people he appointed Dr. Curwin to preach before 
him on the Sunday following, who justified the king’s proceedings, and 
branded Peto with the epithets of ‘‘rebel, slanderer, dog and traitor.” Cur- 
win, however, was interrupted by a friar, who called him ‘‘a lying prophet, 
who sought to alter the succession of the crown,” and proceeded so virulently 
to abuse him that the king was obliged to interpose, and command him to be 
silent. Peto and the friar were afterwards summoned before the king and 
council, but were only reprimanded for their insolence. — Percy Anec. 


16—19. (16) may not, evidently duty was contending with inclination. 
I may not, but I should like to. (18) an angel, ‘‘ the old prophet does not lay 
claim to so solemn a message, as that which the prophet of Judah had received 
directly ‘ by the word of the Lord.’ And in this the Judean prophet’s sin lay 
that he did not seek as much confirmation for the reversed order as he had 
for that which came to him at first.”—Cam. B. he lied,° surely he could 
have done so only to curry favor with the king. (19) went back, inclination 
getting its sway by help of this new supposed prophetic message. 


56 


B. c. 980 TO 915 


the withered 
hand 
restored 


aNu. xxii. 18; 1 
Say ix. 2 $7). 0Kis 
xiv. 3; 2 Ki. vy. 5; 
viii. 8, 9. 


Everything has had 
its thought. Every 
thought might have 
its thing if man 
had practical faith 
and courage. 


‘* Nemesis is one 
of God’s hand- 
maids.” —Algar. 


the old 
prophet of 
Bethel 


b“*The invit. of 
the proph. could 
only spring either 
y. the intention 
to tempt him, thut 
is, to bring him 
to ruin, and to 
take fr. his pre- 
diction its effect 
on king and people; 
or the desire to re- 
fresh himself »b 
intercourse wit 
him, and _ derive 
profit fr. his pro- 
hetical gift for 
is own spiritual 
life.”"— Keil. 


“The first and 
worst of all frauds 
is to cheat oneself, 
All sin is easy after 
that.’’— Bailey. 


the true 
prophet 
is deceived 


c Je xxiii. 16, 17, 


32; Eze. xiii, 6, 7. 


“Poverty and 
wealth have dif- 
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I. KINGS, Chap. xiii. 20—34. 


B, 0. 930 TO 915. 


ferent tempta- 
tions, but they are 
equally strong 
The rich are tempt- 
ed to pride and 
insolence; the poor 
to jealousy and 
envy. The envi- 
ous and discon- 
tented poor in- 
variably become 
haughty and over- 
bearing when 
rich; for selfish- 
ness is equally at 
the %ottom 
these _ opposite 
evils. Indeed, it 
is at the bottom of 


he is reproved 
for his 
disobedience 
a‘‘God caught him 
in his own snare; 
He made him the 
instrument of de- 
claring the pro- 


of| 


The disobedient prophet (vs. 18).— This history may teach us—I. That when- 
ever God has plainly declared His will, no grounds of supposed expediency, 
and no less fully authenticated declarations, however they may profess to 
proceed from Him, should ever induce us to depart from it. II. That we can- 
not judge of a man’s eternal state from the way in which he may be taken 
out of this world. III. That we should not be induced heedlessly to follow 
any guile, whatever may be his pretensions, or whatever his apparent sanc- 
tity. IV. That no command of God is to be lightly regarded, and that 
the nearer people are to God the more certainly will their transgressions be 
punished.— T. Grantham. 

Satan’s devices.— The wild hyena, which shows great cunning in tracking its 
prey, and deceiving the shepherd and his dogs, is just assimple and stupid when 
required to protect itself. It lies silent and motionless when the hunter 
approaches its hole, imagines that it is not seen, and allows him to fasten a 
cord to its foot. This he does with great gentleness, but has no sooner bound 
it to a tree than he loudly summons his comrades to the spot, and in spite of 
its rage, and all its attempts to escape, they soon put it to death. The devil 


‘|plays the part of this hunter to the ungodly. He always pipes to them in soft 


accents, ‘‘Great is the Divine mercy; there is no danger; all will be for- 
given.” No sooner, however, has he bound them with his cords, and 
received the signal from God, than he changes his tone: ‘‘ Thou cursed fel- 
low,” he cries, ‘‘ thou despiser of the Most High, woe be to thy soul. Thou 
has served me well, and shall not want thy wages !”’— Gotthold. 


20—22. (20) eame, really he had this intimation from God. disobeyed, ‘‘ the 
very unfaithfulness of this accredited messenger of the Most High, and the 
instant punishment it provoked, became part of the Divine protest against 
the new régime, against the unfaithfulness of Israel.”— Pul. Com. (22) eamest 
back, this act of disobedience, if known by Jer., would harden him in his 
idea that this had not been a true prophet. sepulehre, etc., this was one of 
the earnest desires of the Hebrews.? 


Pee serie Trust in God.— When poor Captain Allen Gardiner lay starving to death in 
ness.” — Words-\that Antarctic isle with his wretched companions, he yet painted on the 
worth. ; entrance of the cave which had sheltered them, and near to which his remains 
OR oe Mea jiwere found, a hand pointing downward at the words, ‘‘ Though He slay me, 
Sa xix. 37, |yet will I trust in him.”— Farrar. 
he is killed 23—27. (23) the ass, evidently a second one, see vs. 27. brought back, 
by a lion see uss. 138-19. (24) a lion, from the wood near Bethel.¢ earease, word first 

ca used Le. v. 2. The singular features of this event indicate a Divine miracle. 
HES 2 . 0 ae The lion slays, but does not eat. The ass remains, and is untouched. The 
7, 8. & V-jlion even watches beside his victim. (25) men passed, yet were unmolested. 


aSee Keble’s Ch. 
Year. 


Trinity. 


and buried 


in a cave 

el Ki, xiii. 1-6. 
fComp. Mat. 
xxvii. 60. 


(GPP PUG oda ale 


h**He may have 
had some _ super- 
stitiovs hope of 
being benefited at 
the resurrection 
by being in the 
same grave witha 


man of God.” — 
Jamieson. 

4 He may also 
have feared the 


Eighth 
Sunday after 


hejing,’ etc., ch. xiii. 1-6. 


(26) disobedient,? he does not add, as he should have done, ‘‘ thro’ my seduc- 
tions.” torn, marg. broken. (27) the ass, prob. one mentioned, vs. 18. 

Temptation unsuccessful and successful. —I. A strong temptation was 
resisted. II. A new temptation was successful. How came this temptation 
to succeed? 1. The conquest of one evil may only bring on the assault of 
another; 2. Lingering near scenes of temptation may imperil us fatally. 
Ill. A trivial act of disobedience was a great sin. IV. A tragic punishment 
was inflicted. — A. Rowland. 

Profession and practice of obedience. — Pharnaces sent a crown to Cesar ; 
at the same time he rebelled against him. But Ceesar returned the crown and 
this message back: ‘‘Let him return to his obedience first, and then I will 
accept the crown by way of recognizance.” Thus God will not be crowned 
with our bare profession, except we crown that with a suitable conversation. 


28—34. (28) found, etc,, as vss. 24, 25. These peculiar circumstances 
caused the matter to be generally talked about; and so news of the prophet’s 
message to Jeroboam was widely spread.* (29) upon the ass, the one waiting 
beside it. (80) his own grave, families often possessed their own tombs 
hewn in the rocks.’ There seems also to have been a column erected near the 
entrance.’ (81) beside his bones,’ 7. e. in the next cell, or shelf. (32) say- 
Samaria, as Samaria dates its existence fr. the house 
of Omri (1 Ki. xvi. 24), the compiler of Kings — prob. after the siege of Josiah 
— translated the prophet’s meaning into the language of hisday. (38) lowest, 
etc., see ch. xii. 31. consecrated, lit. filled his hand. (84) sin, here mean- 
ing cause of suffering and desolation. 


Chap. xiv. r—13. I. KINGS. 


Judgment and its result. —I. Mercy displayed in the midst of 
1. The prophet’s body was preserved from dishonor. 
borne received added weight from his punishment. 
his grave. II. The punishment of unfaithfulness. 
offering.” III. Bethel’s answer to God’s warnings. 1. The prophet’s fear. 
The king’s unconcern. — J. Urquhart. 

Danger in the hour of success. —It is not always in the midst of the storm 
that the mariner finds his greatest danger, but in the deceitful and uncertain 
calm when some sudden and unexpected gust may strike his vessel unpre- 
pared. It was only lately that the Hurydice, a noble British man-of-war, 
after successfully navigating the world, was approaching the shores of Eng- 
land with every stitch of canvas spread, when her sail 


judgment. 
2. The message he had 
3. He still preached in 


l | ils were smitten with a 
terrific blast, and in a few moments she heeled over and sank to the bottom 
of the sea, with hundreds of brave seamen whose hearts were beating with 
joy in the near prospect of home! (1 Cor. x. 12). — Barlow. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—4, (1) Abijah, (Jehovah is my father). 
before the schism. fell sick, considered one of the penalties of the king’s 
disobedience. (2) disguise thyself,+ if she went as the queen Jer. felt sure 
of unfavorable answer. Shiloh, Jos. xviii. 1.6 Ahijah, ch. xi. 29. (8) 
loaves, etc.,° these were such a present asa poor woman might bring. erack- 
nels, cakes. Heb. nikkudim, cakes marked with points ;¢ or kind of sweet 
seed-cake. (4) were Set, comp. 1 Sa. iv. 15.¢ 

The worldly man in the time of trouble. — Jeroboam’s trouble. (a) Note his 
character — idolatrous, superstitious ; (6) The illness of his son ; (c) His great 
anxiety. II. Jeroboam’s policy. (1) Will obtain the aid of the prophet. 
Why? (2) Wishes for his unbiassed opinion: hence sends one in disguise. 
(3) He obtains a true answer, though the character of the messenger is known 
to the prophet. A type of the man who in prosperity rejects religion, but 
who in trouble seeks its consolation, yet whose pride prevents his right seek- 
ing in the way of true repentance, 

The beginning of loss. — 

‘This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope: to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him, 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls. — Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 


5—9. (5) ask .. thee, R. V. ‘‘ to inquire of thee;” the queen had no peti- 
tion. for her son, concerning the fate of her son. feign, efc., this the 
prophet’s blindness would prevent him from detecting. (6) come in, etc., 
addressing her first, and at once showing the uselessness of the disguise./ 
heavy, lit. hard. (7) Lord God, declaring those Div. rights which Jer. 
refused to acknowledge.y (8) rent, as in Ahijah’s former prophecy.’ (9) 
other . . images, two expressions for the same thing, viz. the golden calves. 
east . . back, indic. the insolent wickedness of his attempts.‘ 

Spiritual vision.—I. Sin seeks disguises. Truth needs none. II. God sees 
through all disguises. III. God can open the eyes of the blind, 1. Literally: 
2. Spiritually.—J. A. Macdonuld. ; 

Wickedness its own punishment.—The malefactor who is to be crucified car- 
ties his cross with his own body; and in like manner wickedness creates from 
itself, to be borne by itself, each several form of chastisement. . . . But some 
persons are like children, who after seeing in the theatres malefactors in gold- 
embroidered tunics and purple mantles, crowned and dancing, admire and 
applaud them as happy beings, until they appear upon the stage goaded and 
scourged, and with fire streaming from their gay and finely wrought apparel. 
—Plutarch. 


This name prob. given in Egypt 


10—13. (10) eut off, efc., R. V., ‘cut off from Jer. every man child;” this 


883 


B. ©. 915. 


rifling of the sep- 
ulchres when the 
God demands ‘‘a pure prephiony. was ful- 

2. : . xxiii 


led, 2 Ki 
8. 


sickness 
of Abijah 


a‘*By her gulse 
she is of the peas- 


aotry, and she 
bears a _ basket. 
Yet her gait 
scarcely befits her 
arb.” — Kitto. 

b Jos. xviii. 8-10; 
bebe phe Seal, 1h 


xxii. 12; Ju. xviii. 
$1; xxi. 12, 19, 21. 


c1 Ki. xiii. 7%} 2 
Ki. viii. 8, 9. 


d Fr. Heb. nakad, 


to prick. 
le Ge. xxvil. 1-29. 


Abijah the 
prophet is 
forewarned 


f Ps. exvxix. 1-6; 
Pr. xxi. 30; Lu. xii. 
2; He. iv. 18. 


g Comp. 1 Sa. xv. 
26-28. 


h1Ki. xi. 29-31. 


& New ix. 26; Pal. 
1%. Eze. xxiii. 35. 

“*A babe is the bold- 
est of pilots, and 
uides a mother's 
earless thoughts 
down through 
scenes of comin 

years. The ol 

ark never made 
such voyages as 
the cradle daily 
makes.’’— Beecher. 


and told 
the doom 


done by Baasha, ch. xv. 28, 29. shut .. Israel, see De. xxxii. 36. » Vie, 
‘* him that is shut up and him thatis left at large,” the bond and free.—Gesenius. 


of Jeroboam 


884 


I. KINGS. Chap. xiv. 14—16. 


B.C. 915. 
a‘* I will sweep out 
after the house of 
Jeroboam, as one 
sweepeth out dirt, 
ill if is gone,.’’— 
Keil. 


t ‘* Troops of dogs, 
more than half 
wild, sleep by day, 
and scour the 
streets by night; 
clearing away all 
the offal and car- 
rion they can 
find.”’-— Spk. Com. 


te Kie xvi. 45) xxi. 
24; Je. xv. 3; Re. 
xix. 17, 18. 


A white garment 
appears worse wit 
slight soiling than 
do colored gar- 
ments much soiled; 
so a little fault in 
a good man at- 
tracts more atten- 
tion than grave 
offenses in bad 
men. 


and the 
punishment 
of Israel 


e ‘*The doom of 
Jer.’s house will 
surely arrive; nay, 
it has already be- 
gun to beexecuted, 
not only in the 
death of his son, 
but by the appoint- 
ment of a king in 
his place.’’ — 
Wordsworth. 


d De. xxviii. 63, 64; 
xxix. 27; Jos. xxiii. 
15, 16. 


e 2 Ki. xv. 29; xvii. 
6, 23; xviii. 11. 


We in this world 
are surely not 
planted in the wil- 
derness, in a terri- 
tory unclaimed by 
the Lord  Para- 
mount. Nor is the 
Proprietor of this 
vineyard a careless 
landlord. He_is 
jealous of His 
rights, He comes 
often, and with a 
piercing scrutiny 


The young (under wardship) and the older( free to go at will).— Cam. B. take 
. . Pemnant, i. e. wholly clear away thefamily.* (11) dogs eat, these prowl 
about among the refuse of Eastern streets.’ (12) the child, prob. a young 
man; affectionately called here a child. (13) some good thing, born before 
Jer, turned aside to idols, he kept faithful to God, so was graciously removed 
from the evil tocome. ‘ We are not told wherein the goodness consisted, but 
Rabbinic tradition guessed that in opposition to his father he discountenanced 
the calf-worship and encouraged and helped the people to continue their visits 
to Jerusalem.”—Exp. B. 

Abijah’s piety rewarded (vs. 13.)—Notice —I. Abijah’s commendation. Con. 
sider it—1. As it wasin itself; 2. Asexisting under his peculiar circumstances. 
He wasa young man, a youth of high distinction. II. Hisreward. This serves 
to show—1. That God loveth piety wherever He beholds it: 2. That He will 
reward it wherever it is found in the lowest degree.—C. Simeon. 

- Shut up (es. 10).—Sometimes when a successful prince has endeavored to 
extirpate the preceding royal family, some of them have escaped the 
slaughter, and secured themselves in a fortress or place of secrecy, while 
others have sought an asylum in foreign countries, from whence they have 
occasioned great anxiety to the usurper. The word shut up, strictly speaking, 
refers to the first of these cases ; as in the preservation of Joash from Atha- 
lian in a private apartment of the temple. Such appears also to have been 
the case in more modern times. ‘‘ Though more than thirty years had elapsed 
since the death of the Sultan Achmet, father of the new emperor, he had not, 
in that interval, acquired any great information or improvement. Shut up: 
during this long interval in the apartment assigned him, with some eunuchs 
to wait on him, the equality of his age with that of the princes who hada 
right to precede him, allowed him but little hope of reigning in his turn, and 
he had, besides, well-grounded reasons for a more serious uneasiness.’’ — 


Baron de Tott. 


1416. (14) that . . now, the king when raised to the throne would 
destroy the house of Jer., but the prophet sees the beginning of the punish- 
ment now in this death of the firstborn. (15) reed, wh. is moved with every 
wind ; prophecy of national instability and commotions. root up, allusion 
to the great captivity. the river, the Euphrates.¢ The proph. of Moses 
(De. xxix. 28) is here for the first time reiterated. groves, R. V., “ their 
Asherim,” usually regarded as sombols of Astarte. But Prof. Moore in 
Polychrome Bible, Judg. iii. 7, holds that in most O. T. passages the asherah 
(plural asherim) is the second post or pole wh. stood at the place of worship, 
beside the altars of Jehovah as well as of Baal. (16) give. . up, letting it 
be no longer His special people. 

The shaken reed (vs. 15).—I. Picture the reed —a type of Israel— in the 
water, the source of its life. II. The water itself, the source of its nourish- 
ment, the instrument of its disturbance. III]. When thus shaken it is 
rooted up. 

Retribution. —I landed at a village of rude huts on the shore of the river, 
and sat down on a stone, waiting for my donkey, which I purposed to ride 
through the desert in the cool of the evening to Assouan, where my boat was 
moored, While I was sitting there two boys were playing and wrestling 
together ; they were naked, and about nine or ten years old. They soon 
began to quarrel, and one of them drew the dagger which he wore upon his 


arm, and stabbed the other in the throat. The poor boy fell to the ground 
bleeding ; the dagger had entered his throat on the left side, under the jaw- 
bone, and being directed upwards had cut his tongue and grazed the roof of 
his mouth. Whilst he cried and writhed about upon the ground, with the 
blood pouring out of his mouth, the villagers came out from their cabins and 
stood around talking and screaming, but affording no help to the poor boy. 
Presently a young man stood up and asked where the father of the boy was, 
and why he did not come to help him. The villagers said he had no father. 
‘“Where are his relations, then?” he asked. The boy had no relations; there 
was no one to care for him in the village. On hearing this he uttered some 
words which I did not understand, and started off after the boy who had 
inflicted the wound. The young assassin ran away as fast as he could, anda 
famous chase took place. They darted over the plain, scrambled up the rocks, 


and jumped down some dangerous-looking places among the masses of granite 
which formed the background of the village. At length the boy was caught, 


PT ee eee i 


Chap. xiv. 17—3r. I. KINGS. 885 


and, screaming and struggling, was dragged to the spot where his victim lay B.C. 915. 
moaning and heaving upon the sand. The young man now placed him whew oni 
between his legs, and in this way held him tight whilst he examined thelean clude. Leaves 
wound of the other, putting his finger into it, and opening his mouth to see|are not enough; 
exactly how far it extended. When he had satisfied himself on the subject|2°r a pas 
he ed for a knife; the boy had thrown his away in the race, and he had a. ru What 
not one himself. The villagers stood silent around, and one of them having|right have trees, 
handed him a dagger, the young man held the boy’s head sideways across his|What ors pare 
thigh, and cut his throat exactly in the same way as hehad done to the other. eed pa tise 
He then pitched him away upon the ground, and the two lay together,|were made? Why 
bleeding and writhing, side by side. Their wounds were precisely the same;|Should not one as 
the second operation had been most expertly performed, and the knife had|MUCh as the other 
passed just where the boy had stabbed his playmate. The wounds, I believe,|Fearful doom,— 
were not dangerous, for presently both the boys got up and were led away to|from the vineyard 
their homes. It was a curious instance of retributive justice, following out|° es 
is law of blood for blood, an eye for an eye. a tooth for a tooth.— Hon. 

. Curzon. 


17—20. (17) Tirzah, the site is uncertain. Jos. xii. 24. (18) buried him, |death of 
in state, as the king’s son, and the heir. (19) warred, chiefly with the kings|/Abijah and 
of Israel, ef. vs. 25. ehroniecles, lit. words of days: public records of|Jeroboam 
events of the reigns, subsequently collected and edited. (20) slept, his end] ,, 
appears to have been untimely, 2 Chr. xxi. 18, 19. er es 
Affiiction and judgment (vss. 1-20).-—I. The stricken king. II. The resort for|Robinson. : 
help.. 1. His trouble drives him toward God. 2. He is drawn by the remem- 
brance of past mercy. 38. His hope is defeated by his own deceit. 4. Gifts ee ol Mas 1 
could not make up the lack of a true penitent heart. III. The Lord’s answer.| °°“ "* 
1. Disguise is impossible before God. 2. Jeroboam’s ingratitude. 3. The|‘*Poor George 


doom. IV. The shadow of falling judgment. 1. Abijah’s death. 2. Jero-/Sgmets had known 


boam’s death. — J. Urquhart. in sickness, and 
T he object of afflictions. —‘‘ Look at this flute; it was a piece of wood;|none to soothe— 
what has made it a flute? The rifts, the holesinit.” What life is there|}onely and in 


through which affliction does not make some rift? All went well till then;|P> ere ite “oe 
but through that rift in the life came thought and feeling. ‘‘So,” said thejcould not endure 
reacher, ‘‘I listened to a flute one day, complaining that it was spoiled b pis mother from 
ving a number of holes bored in it. ‘Once,’ it said, ‘I was a piece of wood,|\otia tart. from 
very beautiful to look upon; now I am spoiled by all these rifts and holes; ’|a feverish dream, 
and it said all this mournfully and musically. ‘O thou foolish flute,’ I said, and look anxiously 
‘without these rifts and holes thou wouldst only be a mere stick, a bit of|pP. LA Mf oven 
mere hard, black ebony, soon to be thrown away. Those rifts and holes havelhim and _ fall 
been the making of thee; they have made thee into a flute; they are thy life,/asleep with the 
thy character, thy music and melody, and thou wilt not now be cast aside rae pln 
with contempt, but touched by even the fingers of future generations.’”—|he died.’-- 


Sunday at Home. Irving. 3 


21—24. (21) forty and one years, he was therefore born one year before the| Judah 
accession of Solomon. A few MSS. read 21 instead of 41, and th. age wd. agree = 
better with 1 Ki. xii. 8, 10, and 2Chr. xiii.7. did choose, R. V., ‘‘ had chosen,”|Rehoboam 
mother’s name, that she was a foreigner is stated partly to account for Reho-|) un, 
boam’s wilfulness and idolatry.’ (22) Judah, for 3 yrs. Reh. did not fall into idola-lmoyher had deual, 
try, but a large portion of the people delighted in idolatry, and led on thelly great influence 
weak young king in his evil course. jealousy, comp. Ex. xx. 5; xxxiv. 14, ee a ad bse 
15. (28) also, as well as the northern kingdom. images. . groves, R. V.,|worth. 

‘pillars and Asherim.” See note, vs. 15. 

Idols may be of use.— When the English army had taken the city of Ran-|? Chr. xxii. 8. 
goon, the capital of Burmah, Havelock, who was then a lieutenant, sought 
out, as was his custom, a place for a prayer meeting. He secured a chamber 
in the temple, devoted to Boodh, with idols, sitting all around, their legs 
crossed and arms folded upon their laps. He caused a lamp to be put in the 
hands of each idol, to illumine the Pisces while he and his company read the 
Scriptures and prayed together. All idols, whether in heathendom or Christen-|_. , 
dom, would be in their proper place, if they were only used as creatures to|Shishak 
hold light to guide us to the true God and Saviour.— J. Bate. 


c Some account of 
this invasion has 

25—31. (25) Shishak,¢ Sheshonk I., first of dynasty, XXI. of the Tanite- Tone Cane 
Bubastites. His accession is fixed to year 978 B. C., and he is supposed tolat Karnac. , 


I. KINGS. Chap. xv. 1—10. 


B. c. 915. 
2 Chr. xii. 2. 
a2 Chr. xii. 15, 16. 


The greatest man 
is he who chooses 
the right with the 
most invincible! 
resolution, who! 
resists the sorest 
temptation from 
within and with- 
out, who bears the; 
heaviest burdens 
cheerfully. — Sen- 
eca. 


B. C. 920. 
Abijam 


b2 Chr. xiii. 1-22. 


c He began in 18th 
year of Jeroboam, 
and his successor 
in the 20th year. 
See vs. 9. 


a2 Sa, xiv. 27. 


e2 Ki. viii. 19; 2 
Chr. xxi. 7. 


f2 Sa. xi. 4; xii. 9. 


“Heaven within 
the reed 

Lists for the flute 
note; in the 
folded seed 

It sees the bud, 
and in the will 
the deed.’’— D. 
Greenwell. 


(26) treasures, gathered by Solomon. (27) 
brazen, he was anxious not to appear degraded by their absence. (28) bare 
them, in the customary procession. (29) ehronicles,* comp. vs. 19. (30) 
war, as vs. 19. (31) mother’s name, repeated as if some significance attached 
to her. 

The invasion of Shishak (vs. 25).— Observe here —I. The retribution of 
Solomon’s sin. 1. Of his greed and pride: 2. Of his idolatry ; 3. Of his mul- 
tiplication of horses; 4. Of his multiplication of wives. II, The punishment 
of Rehoboam’s folly and sin. 1. Of his obstinacy ; 2. Of his pride; 8. Of his 
infidelity. III. The recompense of Israel’s idolatries.— Joseph Hammond. 

Inscriptions at Karnak. —It is well known that a record of this expedition 
exists in the sculptures and inscriptions of the great temple at Karnak. The 
bassi relievi of the temple wall contain over 130 figures, representatives, as the 
names on the shields show, of so many conquered cities, Amongst these are 
found three of the ‘‘ cities for defense” which Rehoboam had built, viz., 
Shoco, Adoraim, and Aijalon (2 Chron. xi. 7-10), while many other towns of 
Palestine, such as Gibeon, Taanach, Shunem, Megiddo, etc., are identified with 
more or less of probability. One feature in the list is remarkable, viz., the 
number of Levitical and Canaanite cities — cities of Israel — which Shishak is 


ihave reigiied twenty-one years. 


said to have conquered. The usual inference is that such cities, although in 
Jeroboam’s dominions, had nevertheless held out against his rule -- the former 
for religious reasons; the latter, perhaps, in the effort to recover their inde- 
pendence. Mr. Pool, however, (Dict. Bib., art. ‘‘Egypt”), accounts for the 
names on the supposition that Shishak directed his forces against the northern 
as well as the southern kingdom, and certainly this seems to agree better with 
the facts. The silence alike of our historian and of the chronicler as to the 
invasion of Israel is easily accounted for by the fact that Judah bore the brunt 
of the war. — Pulp. Com. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) Abijam, name prob. Abijah. The change to m made to avoid 
pronouncing the name of God. (2) three years,’ really only a little over two 
years. Jews reckoned to a king the year in any part of wh. he reigned. 
Maachah, comp. 2 Chr. xi. 20-22; xiii. 2. Abishalom, prob. Absalom, then 
daughter must mean grand-daughter.’ (8) not perfect, or whole. (4) Dav.’s 
sake, ‘‘ the stability of the family of David on.the throne for nearly 400 years, 
amid all the changes and chances of that period, and whilst in Israel there 
were ‘nine changes of dynasty within 250 years,’ is, as Rawlinson remarks, 
very ‘difficult to account for on mere grounds of human reason.’ ” — Pulp. 
Com. lamp,‘ ch. xi. 36. set up his son, comp. judgment on Jeroboam ; 
ch. xiv. 7-11. (5) matter of Uriah,’ Dav.’s only wilful and presumptuous 
sin. This clause omitted in most copies of the LXX, and may have been a 
clerical interpolation. 

Beloved for the father’s sake.—I. The story of a misused opportunity. 
Even in three years much might have beendone. 1. Thesecret of failure. (i) 
He was content with things as he found them. (2) His love was not set upon 
God. 2. The opportunity was soon ended, II. A righteous life an undying 
power with God. III. Sin leaves its stain on the fair record of a righteous 
life. — J. Urquhart. 

Possibilities. — 

There’s no one to whom’s not given 
Some little lineament of heaven, 

Some partial symbol at the least, in sign 
Of what should be, if it is not, within, 
Reminding of the death of sin 

And life of the Divine. 


Though not inheritors as yet 
Of all your own right royal things 
Yet are ve angels in disguise — 
Angels who have not found your wings. — Sutton. 


6—10. (6) war, as ch. xiv. 30. (7) written. etc., 2 Chr. xiii. 


8) ef 
David, in the royal sepulchre, as Rehoboam, ch. xiv. 31, (Gyeleyaok 


(9) Asa, physician, 


Chap. xv. 11—19. I, KINGS. 


a healing one. (10) forty and one years, during wh. he saw eight kings of 
Israel. mother’s name, should be grandmother’s, vs. 2. 

Mother and child (vs. 10).—Sir Walter Scott’s mother was a superior 
woman, well educated, and a great lover of poetry and painting. 
mother was proud, ill-tempered, and violent. The mother of Napoleon Bona- 
parte was noted for her beauty and energy. Lord Bacon’s mother was a 
woman of superior mind and deep piety. The mother of Nero was a mur- 
deress. The mother of Washington was pious, pure, and true. The mother 
of Patrick Henry was marked by her superior conversational powers. The 
mother of John Wesley was remarkable for her intelligence, piety and 
executive ability, so that she has been called ‘‘the mother of Methodism.” 
It will be observed that in each of these examples the sons inherited the 
prominent traits of the mother. 


11—15. (11) right,’ and therefore acceptable. The word indicates right- 
heartedness, as well as good actions. (12) sodomites, ch. xiv. 24. (13) his 
mother, grandmother, who occupied the position of queen-mother.* idol,¢ 
lit. a horror, an object of terror. in a grove, as Asherah, or to Astarte. 
destroyed,* cut down; indic. that it was of wood. (14) high.. removed, 
comp. 2 Chr. xiv. 3; temporary removals may have been effected. ‘‘The 
explanation would seem to be, either that the idolatry was at one time put 
down, but crept back afterwards, or that, while Asa endeavored to sweep it 
wholly away, his subjects would not be controlled, but found a means o 
maintaining it in some places — not perhaps in the cities (see 2 Chr. xiv. 5), 
but in remote country districts, where the royal authority was weaker, and 
secrecy more practicable.” — Spk. Com. perfect... days, Eastern exaggera- 
tion, ef. 2 Chr. xvi. 7-12. (15) dedicated, or devoted ;/ partially replacing 
those taken by Shishak. 

Doing right (vs. 11).—I. Asa did what wasright in the face of opposition. 
Il. He did what was right in the sight of the Lord; though men might 
contemn. III. He did what was right according to the best model he had — 
David. IV. If we desire to do right we have a better model — Christ. 

A God-fearing king. — At the coronation of his Majesty George III., after 
the anointing was over in the Abbey, and the crown put upon his head with 


great shouting, the two archbishops came to hand him down from the throne]? 


to receive the sacrament. His Majesty told them he would not go to the 
Lord’s Supper, and partake of that ordinance with the crown upon his head ; 
for he looked upon himself, when appearing before the King of kings, in no 
other character than in that of a humble Christian. The bishops replied, 
that although there was no precedent for this, it should be complied with. 
Immediately he put off his crown, and laid it aside: he then desired that the 
same should be done with respect to the Queen. It was answered, that her 
crown was so pinned on her head that it could not be easily taken off; to 
which the King replied, ‘‘ Well, let it be reckoned a part of her dress, and in 
no other light.” ‘‘ When I saw and heard this,” says the narrator, “it 
warmed my heart towards him; and I could not help thinking, that there 
would be something good found about him towards the Lord God of Israel.” 
— Whitecross. 


16—19. (16) war, petty border conflicts ; Asa’s first ten years were tolerably 
quiet. (17) built, fortified, made military post of. Ramah,’ now Er Ram 
(Jos, xviii. 25), on the high road fr, Bethel to Jerus., 5 miles fr. Jerus. go 
out or come in, ostensible reason to check the passing of the relig. people to 
worship at Jerus. (18) left, referring to the plundering by Shishak in the 5th 
yr. of Abijam. sent them, this was an act of sacrilege and distrust, see 2 
Chr. xvi. 7. Benhadad, Son of the Sun: title of the Syrian kings. (19) 
is aleague, or let there be a league bet. us, as there was bet. our fathers. 

Hindrances to true worship (vs. 17).-- I. Note the stronghold.— Ramah — of 
Baasha, built to prevent the going up to Jerusalem at the great religious fes- 
tivals of the nation. II. The world still strives to erect its Ramah to hinder 
religious worship. 1. Infidelity ; 2. Quasi-science ; 3. Mammon. 

Presents (vs. 19).—I will not push my remarks on the presents of the East 
any further here, excepting the making this single observation more, that the 
sending presents to princes to induce them to help the distressed has been 
practised in these countries in late times, as well as in the days of Asa, of 


aJero 
dab. Baasha, Elah, 
pe Zimri, Tibni, Omri, 
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B.C. 91%. 


boam, Na- 


and Ahab. 


Throughout the 
pages of histor 
we are struck wit 
the fact that our 
remarkable men 
possessed mothers 
of uncommon 
talents for good or 
bad, and great 
energy of charac- 
ter. 


Asa destroys 
the idols 


b Account give 
more fully in 
Chr. xiv.-xvi. 


n 
2 


c There is, in most 
cases, some one in 
the harem who, on 
one account or an- 
other, is recog- 
nized as the chief 
lady. The cir- 
cumstances which 
usually fix that 
osition are either 
igh birth, priority 
of marriage, or 
giving birth to 
the heir of the 
throne.”’— Kitto. 


d ‘** Word only used 
here, and 2 Chr. 
v. An ob- 
scene figure,”’— 
Jamieson. 


e De. xiii. 6-11. 


if Prob. the spoil 
taken by his father 
in his victory over 
Jeroboam, wh. is 
related in 2 Chr. 
xiii. 16.”"—Words- 


whom we read, that he ‘‘took,” etc. To us it appears strange that a present 


worth. 


Baasha 
builds 
Ramah 
Asa makes 


Benhadad 


g‘‘ It stood on an 
eminence, as the 
name implies, and 
commanded the 
direct route bet. 
the two cities. . 
If this conquest 
could have been 
maintained, it 
would have crip- 
led Judah serious- 
y and have almost 
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B. C. 876, 


compelled a trans- 
fer of the capital 
to Hebron.”—Spx. 
Com. 


1 Sa. vii. 17; Je. 
xxxi. 15. 


Ramah 
destroyed 


a“ Stands pictur- 
esquel on the 
top of its steep, 


terraced hill, on 
the very edge of 
the great Wady 
Suweinit looking 
northwards to the 
opposite village 
wh. retains its old 
name of Mich- 
mash.’’—Porter. 


b Je. xli. 9. Comp. 
Jos. xviii. 26; 1 
Sa. vii. 5. 


“Nothing ‘gainst 
Time's scythe can 
make defense.’? — 
Shakespeare. 


** A man’s antece- 
dents are con- 
stantly coming 
up.”— Crowell. 


B. oc. 915. 
Israel 


Nadab, _ 
Baasha 


e‘*It is curious 
to find Issachar 
furnishing a 
king. This tribe 
had never made, 
and could have no 
grounds for mak- 
ing, a claim to pre- 
eminence 
Baasha owed his 
rise simply to his 
own audacity, and 
his known valor 
and skill as a sol- 
dier.’”’— Spk. Com. 


Comp. 2 Ki. xii. 20. 


“The web of our 
life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill 
together.’’—Shake- 
speare. 


B. C. 913. 


‘war between 
Asa and 
Baasha 


should be capable of inducing one person to break with another, and engage 
himself in war ; but as it was anciently thought sufficient, so we find in the 
Gesta Dei per Francos, that an Eastern nobleman, that had the custody of a 
castle called Hasarth, quarreling with his master, the prince of Aleppo, and 
finding himself obliged to seek for foreign aid, sent presents to Godfrey of 
Bouillon, to induce him to assist him. What they were we are not told; but 
gold and silver, the things Asa sent Benhadad, were frequently sent in those 
times to the crusade princes, and might probably be sent on this occasion to 
Godfrey.— Harmer. 


20--24. (20) Ijon, now Tell Dibbin, N. W. of siteof Dan. Dan, Ju. xviii. 
7. Abel-beth-maachah, 2 Sa. xx.14. Cinneroth, the land of Gennesareth, 
Jos. xi. 2. (21) building, or fortifying. Tirzah, ch. xiv. 17. (22) proclama- 
tion, ‘‘ the whole laboring population was gathered in on the king’s requisi- 
tion that the work might be completed while the pressure of the Syrians on 
the north was being sharply felt.”"—Cam. B. Geba,? Jeba, farther north than 
Ramah, so better protection to the N. frontier. Mizpah,°’ on the northern 
continuation of the Mt. of Olives. (23) eities, etc., 2 Chr. xiv. 6,7. old age, 
Asa could not have been over 50 yrs. old. Expression means, ‘‘ end of life.” 
diseased, efc., 2 Chr. xvi. 12, gout. (24) Jehoshaphat, whom Jehovah judges, 
z. e. whose cause He sustains. 

The strongholds of the world become the defenses of the Church (vs. 22).—I. 
This illustrated by the case of Ramah. II. It has been often observed since 
—1. The world’s stronghold of science has been rifled by the Church for its 
defense: and the world defeated with its own weapons; 2. By the grace of 
God, men who were as Ramah—Saul of Tarsus, for example — have been 
made as the outworks of Christianity. 

Pulling down to build better.— It is recorded of one of the Wesleys that 
when he heard anybody singing a nice tune on the streets, he used to loiter 
about until he got the melody thoroughly into his head, and then he went 
away and set divine words to the prostituted music. He said, ‘‘ The devil has 
all the best tunes.” Persons looking at Wesley standing listening to the street 
singer, would say, ‘‘ What, is he caught by the song?” and they might have 
attributed wrong motives to his standing there, but he was pulling down 
Ramah that he might build Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah.—People’s Bible. 


25—80. (25) Nadab, ch. xiv. 20. (26) his sin, ch. xii. 28-83. (27) Ahijah, 
not the prophet, he was of Shiloh in Ephraim. Gibbethon, in the tribe of 
Dan, a Levitical city. Jos. xix. 44, (28) and reigned, by simple usurpa- 
tion, for Baasha had no claim to the throne.’ (29) saying, etc., ch. xiv. 10-14. 
(30) provoeation, such conduct aroused righteous Divine anger. 

The punishment of Jeroboam’s sin (vs. 29).— Retribution overtook — I. Him- 
self. 1. The foreknowledge that (1) His kingdom would be overthrown ; (2) 
His family would be destroyed and shamefully murdered ; 2. Remorse and 
vexation ; 3. An untimely end. II. His successors. 1. Their reigns were 
short ; 2. They were often closed by revolution and assassination. III. The 
people. They suffered —1. Misgovernment; 2. Civil war; 8. Invasion; 4. 
Loss of territory ; 5. Famine; 6. Captivity. — Hammond. 

Bajazet. -— Tamerlane the Great having made war on Bajazet, Emperor of 
the Turks, overthrew him in battle, and took him prisoner. The victor gave 
the captive monarch at first a very civil reception ; and, entering in familiar 
conversation with him, said, ‘‘ Now, king, tell me freely and truly what thou 
wouldest have done with me, had I fallen into thy power?” Bajazet. who 
was of a fierce and haughty spirit, is said to have thus replied: ‘‘Had the 
gods given unto me the victory, I would have enclosed thee in an iron cage, 
and carried thee about with me as a spectacle of derision to the world.” 
Tamerlane wrathfully replied, ‘‘Then, proud man, as thou wouldst have done 
to me, even so shall I do unto thee.” A strong iron cage was made, into 
which the fallen emperor was thrust ; and thus exposed like a wild beast, he 
was carried along in the train of his conqueror. Nearly three years was 
passed by the once mighty Bajazet in this cruel state of endurance: and at 
last being told that he must be carried into Tartary, despairing of then obtain- 
ing his freedom, he struck his head with such violence against the bars of the 
cage as to put an end to his wretched life. — Percy Anec. 


31—84. (31) in the book, etc., same previously referred to as vs. 28. (82) 
war, a state of war, rather than great expeditions. (34) way of Jeroboam, 
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ee that rebellious and idolatrous attitude that Jer. had com- 
menced. 

The moral in history.— Kant, the philosopher, used to say that there were 
two things which overwhelmed him with awe as he thought of them. One 
was the star-sown deep of space, without limit and without end; the other 
was right and wrong. Right, the sacrifice of self to good ; wrong, the sacri- 
fice of good to self —not graduated objects of desire, to which we are deter- 
mined by the degrees of our knowledge ; but wide asunder as pole to pole; as 
light and darkness — one, the object of infinite love; the other, the object of 
infinite detestation and scorn. It is in this marvelous power in men to do 
wrong (it is an old story, but none the less true for that)—it is in this power 
to do wrong — wrong or right, as it lies somehow with ourselves to choose — 
that the impossibility stands of forming scientific calculations of what men 
will do before the fact, or scientific explanations of what they have done after 
the fact. If men were consistently selfish, you might analyze their motives ; 
if they were consistently noble, they would express in their conduct the laws 
of the highest perfection. But so long as two natures are mixed together, and 


B. C. 9138. 

‘*O how hard it is 
to die, and not be 
able to leave the 
world any better 
for one’s little life. 
in it.” — Abraham 
Lincoln, 


“Man is the hero 
of the sternal epic 
composed by the 
Divine intelli- 
gence.” - Schelling. 


“Time creeps 
towards us with 
folded ‘wings, but. 
when ‘tis past us, 
its wings seem to. 
flap with speed.” 


the strange creature which results from the combinations is now under one|— Lowth. 


influence and now under another, so long you will make nothing of him 
except from the old moral, or, if you please, imaginative point of view. — 
Froude’s Short Studies. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—7. (1) Jehu, comp. 2 Chr. xix. 2,3; xx. 34, Hanani, also a prophet 
to Asa and Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xvi. 7-10. (2) out of the dust, fr. low posi- 
tion ; Baasha was not even remotely connected with the royal houses. my 
people, God does not yet reject sinful and degenerate Israel. (8) posterity, 
this the worst punishment to a king, who longs to found a dynasty. (4) 
that dieth, etc., comp. ch. xiv. 11. (5) his might, as a soldier; ch. xv, 
17-21. (6) Tirzah, his capital; ch. xiv. 17. (7) also, a repetition of the 
prophecy to show that Baasha was punished for destroying Jeroboam’s 
family, as well as for his own idolatry. killed him, R. V., ‘‘smote him,” 
a. e. Jeroboam in his son, Nadab., 

Jehu (vs. 1).—This prophet may remind us—I. That even bad men, as 
Baasha, do not perish without warning. II. That God’s servants are not to 
be choosers of their own work. III. That God’s word, whether of warning 
or promise, will certainly take effect, 

Neglectful kings. — 

When those whom Heaven distinguishes o’er millions, 
Profusely gives them honors, riches, power, 

Whate’er the expanded heart can wish; when they, 
Accepting the reward, neglect the duty, 

Or worse, pervert those gifts to deeds of ruin, 

Is there a wretch they rule so mean as they, 

Guilty at once of sacrilege to Heaven, 

And of perfidious robbery to men? — Mallet. 


8—10. (8) Elah, (vs. 6), oak, or strength. two years, parts only of two 
years. (9) servant, military officer. Zimri, renowned. From the occur- 
rence of this name among those of the descendants of Jonathan (1 Chron. viii. 
36), it has been supposed (Stanley) that this was a last effort of the house of 
Saul to regain the throne. drunk, his dissolute habits put him in the power 
of the conspirator. steward, comp, Ahishar’s office in Sol.’s reign.’ (10) 
went in, to the royal presence. 

A royal drunkard (vs. 9). — Besides the fact here incidentally proven that 
the wines of the East are of an intoxicating nature, the following points may 
be noted as among the results of drunkenness. I. Bad in any, it is worse in 
a king, on account of his great influence. II. The habit takes one into 
inferior society. The king and his steward. III. The condition, by render- 
ing one helpless, exposes him to the assaults of his foes. IV. How many by 
the same habit have lost the crown of their manhood, their social position, 
their life, their souls ! 

A leak in the character. — A great merchant once said to me of a certain 
man in his employment, ‘‘I would to-morrow give that man a thousand a 
year to begin with, if he could do one thing, and that is, hold his tongue, but; 


|, 
i 
| 
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B.C. 889. 


Jehu sent 


to warn 
Baasha 


aComp. language: 
of Aniah to Jero- 
boam, 1 Ki. xiv. 
-11; also of Sam- 
uel to Saul, 1 Sa. 
xv. 17-19, 


“Til do you know 
the spectral forms 
that wait upon a 
king: care with his 
furrow’d brow, un- 
sleeping watchful- 
ness, lone secrecy, 
attend his throne: 
by day, his couch 
by night.”— Lord. 
Russell. 


Elah, Zimri 
b1Ki. iv.6. 


“In Persia ‘the 
steward of the 
jhousehold’ acted 
sometimes as a sort 
of regent during 
the _ king’s ab- 
sence.”—Spk. 
Com, 


‘The least fault a 


king commits pro- 
duces infinite mis- 
chief, for it diffuses 
misery through a 
whole people, and 
often for many gen- 
erations. — Swift's 
Thoughts. 
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B.C, 887. he would no sooner get the appointment than he would go into an ale-house, 
a and tell the whole company everything Iam doing.” There is the leak in the 
character, and it means ruin! It is astonishing what one leak willdo, The 
leak may be very small, but it is fatal. Night and day it runs. Sleeping and 
waking it runs. Summer and winter it runs. And no cistern, no reservoir, 

can stand a perpetual leak. — People’s Bible. 


Zimri 11—14. (11) slew, R. V. “smote :” true Oriental fashion. kinsfolks, this 

: word indicates exceptional severities. (12) according, etc., as vss. 3, 4. (13) 
ee ae e: . vanities, idolatries and vices. by .. made, R. V. ‘‘wh. they sinned and 
Cor. viii.4.  °’ |Wherewith they made,” etc. (14) rest, etc., as vs. 5. 

: Way to lose an empire. —Cardinal Mazarin once observed to Don Luis de 
pa rae Haro, prime minister of Spain, that the humane and gentle conduct of the 
glories, an outward|French government had prevented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom, 
honor for an in -jand that the king had not lost a foot of land by them to that day ; whereas 
eae and forlthe inflexible severity of the Spaniards was the occasion that the subjects of 
tions, they often|that monarchy, wherever they threw off the mask, never returned to their 
feel a world of|obedience but by the force of arms, as sufficiently appears in the example of 


restless cares.” —/the Hollanders, who are in the peaceable possession of many provinces that 


eee sD eure, not many years before were the patrimony of the king of Spain. —Percy Anec. 
Zimri, Omri 15—20. (15) seven days, a very short time, but filled full with blood- 

; shedding: people, the army. Gibbethon, ch. xiv. 27. (16) heard say, the 
DEN ie report soon reached them. all Israel, “the voice of the army being regarded 


cJob xx. 5: Ps, ix.{as the voice of the nation.” Omri, servant of Jehovah, he gave his name to 
16; xxxvii. 35, 36.4 dynasty. (17) went up, fr. plain of Shephelah to the hill country of 
Israel, on the edge of which Tirzah stood. (18) palace, etc., either the 
harem, or a tower above the rest of the building. (19) doing evil,: conspir- 
“The nation fromjing and murdering. (20) treason, 7. e. the full account of it. 

Whose heart recti-| 4 terrible fate. — Zimi’s desperate act has been repeated more than once in 
whose soul vicelthe world’s history. That the last king of Assyria, the Sardanapalus of the 
runs riot, has its|Greeks, thus destroyed himself, is about the only fact which we know con- 
throne ere °X/cerning him. Herodotus gives a similar account of a contemporary of his, a 
Sowden son. certain Boges, a Persian general left by Xerxes to defend Eion when he 
Com. retired from Europe after Salamis. He also relates that the Xanthians, 
when pressed by Harpagus, burnt their wives, their children, and their 
slaves in the Acropolis, and then threw themselves on the Persian swords. — 


Hom. Com. 
Tibni, Omri 21—24. (21) followed Tibni,? ‘the hereditary principle being overthrown, 
EES the:crown appeared to be the legitimate prize of the strongest ; and Tibni, 
Samaria who may have occupied a position of importance, resolved that Omri should 


d“The factions|nOt wear it without a contest.” — Pul. Com. (22) prevailed, bec. most of the 
that ensued occa-jarmy were faithful to Omri. died, whether by natural or violent death is 
sioned a four years'not indicated. (23) twelve years, reckoned fr. his being made king by the 
earl war jarmy. He only had peaceful possession-of the throne for eight years. | (24) 
—Jamieson. — {hill Samaria, seven miles N. W. of Shechem. Modern Sebastirjeh. Very 
; ; suitable site for new capital. Shemer, fr. him the place was called Shimron. 

(ED ray two talents, about seven hundred pounds. 
of Tint, named| Zhe Moabite stone.—In the summer of 1868, Dr. Klein, a German mis- 
Joram, suffered|sionary, while traveling in what was once the land of Moab, east of the 
Yith him." —Spk.|Jordan, discovered a most curious relic of antiquity among the ruins of 
ge Dhiban, the famous Moabite stone, now in the Museum of the Louvre in 
Paris. It is a stone of black basalt, two feet broad and nearly four feet high, 
rounded at the top, with an inscription of thirty-four lines running across it, 
by Mesha, king of Moab, during the reign of Omri and Ahab, and records his 
wars with them, mentioning Omri and his son (Ahab), and Israel, by name. 
On this stone he says, ‘‘Omri, King of Israel . . . oppressed Moab many 
days.” And again, ‘‘ I dug the canals for Khorkhah by means of the prisoners 

of Israel.” — Peloubet. 
B. C. 875. 

Omri 25—28. (25) worse, prob. putting energy into the idolatrous worship, and 
‘“‘reducing calf-worship to a formal system.” (26) way of, etc.. the usual 
Poles a ne formula, vss. 13, 19, ete. (27) might, in war against Tibni, and against Syria,‘ 
Hintauat eyione ‘Tt is clear that he was asovereign of far greater eminence and importance 
attacks by Syria. |than we might suppose from the meagreness of his annals as here preserved; 
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indeed. for thirty-four years after his accession the history of the Southern 
Kingdom becomes a mere appendix to that of the Northern.”—Farrar. 
Samaria, henceforth the capital city. Ahab, prob. meaning God is friend 


le 


B. c. cir. 875. 


(28). As husbandmen 


make use of the 


The power of a wicked life.—I. 1s the more dangerous when associated with|very thorns and 


material prosperity. II. Transforms a king into a tyrant. 
excusable in a man of valor and capacity. IV. Is transmitted to succeeding 
generations.— Hom. Com. 

Wasted gifts.— Some providences seem to be altogether thrown away, 


we stand aghast at the destruction, saying, ‘‘ Why was this waste made?”|® 


III. Is the less|Priars that grow 


in their fields to 
stop the gaps and 
strengthen the 


and fences about them, 


o should we im- 
prove our very 


Great talents are made to serve the devil; great voices of song are never heard|sins and failings to- 


in the sanctuary: noble powers of speech are dumb when the righteous cause 
has to be pleaded. It has sometimes seemed as if the rain had fallen on the 
wilderness and missed the garden that would have returned a flower for every 


fence our gouls, 
that we lie not open 
to the like temp- 


tatlons of the 


drop. Wesay, if this man had owned the money it would have been well|future.”—Hopkins. 


spent; if that man had been entrusted with the power, it would have been 
beneficially exercised; instead of that, the wicked man keeps the bank, and 
the mischievous man lays down the law. There must be a time of rectifica- 
tion —Parker. 

29—33. 2 twenty and two, according to our mode of reckoning, twventy- 
one. (80) above all,? ‘‘it is not difficult to see in what way Ahab’s rule was 
worse even than Omri’s. The latter had gone beyond his predecessors in the 
matter of the calf-worship. Under Ahab, however, positive idolatry was 
established and fostered — the worship of foreign and shameful deities.”— Pub. 
Com. see vs. 33; ch. xxi, 25, (81) Jezebel, ‘‘the name is perhaps connected 
with Baal-Zebul. Jezebel was the aunt of Virgil’s Belus, and great-aunt of 
Pygmalion, and of Jiido, the famous foundress of Carthage. Ethbaal, with 
Baal.’ (32) altar, or pillar. house of, temple of.: (83) grove, the asherah, 
or image of Astarte, the companion to the image of Baal, 

Jezebel. — Jezebel united in herself the strongest intellectual powers, the 
fiercest passions, and the most fiery will, while her moral sense was hardened 
almost intoinsensibility. With her ‘‘ I dare not” never waited on ‘‘I would,” 
and no matter what stood in the way of the attainment of her designs, she 
would trample down every obstacle and press forward, even through a ‘‘ mire 
of blood,” to the object of her ambition. She may be regarded as the Lady 
Macbeth of history; only, it seems to me there was less of the milk of human 
kindness in her breast than the great dramatist has put into that of his striking 
creation; and Jezebel would not have come back, shivering, with the dry 
dagger in her hand, saying, ‘‘ Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I’d 
done it.” Without the least misgiving she would have plunged it into the 
sleeper to the hilt.— W. M. Taylor. 


34. Hiel . . Jericho,? “‘ this seems to be adduced as a proof of the general 
impiety of Ahab’s time. The curse of Joshua against the man who should 
rebuild Jericho (Josh. vi. 26) had hitherto been believed and respected. But 
now faith in the old religion had so decayed that Joshua’s malediction — ter- 
rible as it was —no longer exercised a deterrent power !’— Spk. Com. laid, 
etc., 7. e. his firstborn son died on hislaying the new foundations. gates, 
etc., on this occasion the youngest died. We need not suppose that Jericho 
had been all this time uninhabited ;¢ the point is that it had eh unprotected 
and unfortified. 

Two sunsets on the hills of Jericho. — An epitaph on the gravestone of two 
children. Why have these two little lives been so prematurely taken? Jeho- 
vah hero vindicates His own word and righteousness, in writing the house- 
hold of this Beth-elite childless. Note the history and character of Hiel. He 
may have been an atheist, proud, conceited. May have had wrong views of 
God. Learn: — Beware of resisting God. —J. R. Macduff. 


Loss of a child. — 
Can I, who have for others oft compiled 
The songs of death, forget my sweetest child? 
We have this sign of joy, that many days 
While on the earth his struggling spirit stays, 
The name of Jesus in his mouth contains 
His holy food, his sleep, his ease from pains. 


Ahab 
Jezebel 


a ‘* The great sin 
of Abab was his. 
introduction of the 
worship of Baal, 
consequent upon 
his marriage with 
Jezebel, and_ his. 
formal  establish- 
ment of this gross. 
and palpable idol- 
atry as thereligion 
of the state,’"— 
Spk. Com. 


b ‘A priest of the 
Phen. goddess. 
Astarte, he re- 
belled against his. 
brother. Pheles, 
King of Tyre and 
Sidon, usurped his. 
throne, and occu- 
pied it 82 years,’’-— 
Josephus, 


¢2 Ki. x. 27. 


Jericho 
rebuilt 


d Jos. vi. 26. 
¢2Sa. x. 5. 


‘*Tn his days, prob. 
means under 
Ahab’s direction.’” 
— Keil. 


‘“*A child mounted 
on the shoulder of 
a@ man may see 
further than him- 
self; or a youth 
standing on the 
top of a hill may 
see more than a 
giant at its base; 
even so the little 
ones that Jesus has 
taken to Himself 


Oh may that sound be rooted in my mind 


in heaven may 
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B. C. cir. 875. 
know more of the 
things of God than 
the wise, the pru- 
dent, and the 


mighty, who live 
in this valley of 
mists and _shad- 
ows.” — John 
Bate. 

Elijah 

he hides 

by Cherith 


a“In forming to 
ourselves a con- 
ception of the 
great Israelite pro- 
phet, we must al- 
ways bear in mind 
thatthe wild and 
mountainous Gil- 
ead, wh. bordered 
on Arabia, and 
was half Arab in 
customs, was the 
country wherein 
he grew up.” — 
Spk Com. 


Bb “ Tradition points 
it out in a small 
winter torrent, a 
little below the 
ford at Bethshan.”’ 
— Jamieson. 


Ps. 20; 
Ixxxiii. 3 He. xi. 
‘88; Re. xii. 6, 14. 


cPr. iii. 5; Jno. 
xv. 14; Mat. vi. 3l- 
33. 


xxxi. 


Sterne writes: “I 
asked a hermit 
-once in Italy, how 
he could venture 
to live alone in a 
single cottage on 
the top of a moun- 
‘tain, a mile from 
any habitation. He 
replied that 
‘Providence was 
his very next-door 
‘neighbor.’ ”’ 


‘he goes to 
Zarephath 


-d Mat. x. 41, 42; 
xxv. 35, 40. 


Ob. 20; Mat. xv. 
21-28.; Lu. iv. 26. 


** Blijah may have 
been sent to this 
place, so near the 
ity of Jezebel’'s 


I. KINGS. Chap. xvii. 1—11 
Of which in him such strong effect I find ! 

Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winning love 

To me was like a friendship far above 

The course of nature, or his tender age ; 

Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage ; 

Let his pure soul — ordained seven years to be. 

In that frail body, which was part of me— . 

Remain my pledge'in heaven, as sent to show 

How to this port at every step I go. — Beaumont. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—7. (1) Elijah, Jehovah He is God; or Jehovah is my God. Probably 
assumed by the proph. as the meaning of his life. ‘‘ His history is most prob- 
ably drawn from some independent narrative of the work of the prophets, 
and introduced here abruptly as soon asit begins to touch upon the reign of 
Ahab. The schools of the prophets seem to have had their origin in Samuel’s 
day, and were founded in various parts of the land, and in connection with 
them Elijah appears in Israel.”— Cam. B. Tishbite, of Tishbe, a place in 
Gilead* beyond the Jordan. inhabitants, #. V. ‘‘sojourners.” said, this 
abrupt introduction is characteristic of the man. Lord. . stand, he gives 
his authority. The living Jehovah, not the mute and dumb. Baal is God of 
Israel. dew, etc., a plague threatened by the law (De. xi. 16, 17) as punish- 
ment for idolatry. (2) word, etc., usual way of describing Div. communic. 
to the prophets. (3) Cherith,’ cannot be identified. (4) ravens, some think 
this should be Arabians. The word rendered ravens (Orebim) only has that 
meaning if it be written with the vowel points. But the vowel points are 
confessedly not ‘‘inspired” in any sense, but are a late Massoretic invention. 
Without the change of a letter the word may equally well mean people of the 
city Orbo, or of the rock Oreb. (5) went,° obediently, and trustingly. (6) 
morning, etc. the pastoral, semi-nomadic people of Gilead, having taken 
him under their protection, would make a point of visiting him regu- 
larly, not only to show him all possible honor, as a person endued with super- 
natural powers (cf. ch. xviii. 7, 18), but to afford him some measure of sympathy 
and companionship. — Pul. Com. 

A childlike faith. —1. Accepts the Word of God without questioning. 2. 
Flinches not in the presence of the severest demands, 3. Is not staggered b 
apparent improbabilities. 4. Is prompt in obedience. 5. Enjoys the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine promise. 6. Fails not when most severely tried. 


Elijah. — 
The Tishbite Gread, Elijah, stood in Ahab’s ivory hall; 
His cloak, the skin of mountain-goat, his robe a mohair pall ; 
His garb around his sinewy loins a raw-hide belt confined ; 
His hair and beard, like raven plumes, streamed dark along the wind ; 
A strong acacia’s spiky stem, scarce smoothed, was in his hand; 
His feet were fleshless, callous, bare, and tawny as the sand ; 
His brow, a soaring crag, o’erhung his swart and craggy chest, 
And ’neath its shades his eyes gleamed keen as eagles’ from their nest. 
Remote from courts, corruption, crime, in that high shepherd land, 
With God alone his soul had grown to stature bold and grand. 

— G. L. Taylor. 


8—11. (9) Zarephath, Phoen. town midway bet. Tyre and Sidon; called in 
N. T. Sarepta; mod. village Sarafend. ‘‘He is sent among these Baal-wor- 
shippers to do them kindness, to receive kindness from them — perhaps to learn 
a wider tolerance, and to find that idolaters also are human bee children 
like the orthodox, of the same heavenly Father.” (10) gathering of sticks 
an indic. of her extreme poverty. (11) morsel of bread,’ he was hungry 
after long traveling. 

The food of the saints. —I. Bodily sustenance, 1. We must use the means 
at hand. 2, Then God will supply what is lacking. 8. God gives us our 
bread daily. 4. God guarantees us necessaries, not Juxuries. II. Spiritual 
food.. 1. We must use the means of grace. 2. If we are debarred from the 
means of grace, God will give grace without means. 38. Supplies of grace are 
granted day by day. 4. Grace is given without measure. — J. Hammond. 


Chap. xvii, r2—19. 
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Unesxpected grace. —‘‘ Phenicia was the last place in the world to have| B.C. 875 70 857. 
found a worshipper of the Lord, the living God. It was also the last place in), aids opotnnwene 
the world to have found an Elijah. And yet both are here—the one a lily|where it was most 
among thorns, the other, in the quaint but fine thought of Lightfoot, the firstjunlikely that he 


1. KINGS. 


apostle to the Gentiles.” 


unexpected places. During the last journey of Livingstone, the veteran 


African traveler, he was compelled, in consequence of a tribal war, to change 


his route, and pass through a country where no rain had falJen, and the grass, 
mostly burnt off, left a surface covered with black ashes, from which the heat 
radiated as from a furnace, 
would Pata in coming. So amid the moral wastes of heathendom, where 
the soil is hard and black, and apparently unfertile, and where our mission- 
aries have toiled so long with such earnestness and devotion, the delicate 
flowers of Christian virtues have pushed their way, displaying their modest 
beauty, and scattering their hallowing fragrance — foretokens of the coming 
period when the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. — Hom. Com. 


12—16. (12) Lord thy God, either she herself worshipped Jehovah, or she 
recognized in the prophet an Israelite. cake, Heb. maogh, a cake baked 
under ashes, round in shape. Oil, olive oil. eat it and die, for the effects 
of the drought seem to have reached Phoenica.* (138) little cake, this tried 
her faith in his word, whether she could trust the assurance of vs. 14. (14) 
waste, away, even by daily using from it. (15) days, prob. a year. (16) 
fail, cf. Mt. x. 41, 42. 

The barrel of meal and the cruse of oil (vs. 16). —This miracle illustrates a 
principle in, connection with—I. Economy. For what can so well define 
economy as making much out of little? Where it exists there will seldom be 
absent ‘‘the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil.” II. Providence. Asa rule, 
when economy may be vain, God’s special care will insure for the good “ the 
barrel of meal,” etc. III. Piety. We never starve in spiritual life for lack of 
help. IV. Generosity. This woman gave and got. But let us remember that 
she gave unselfishly, and not in order to get. Moreover, she gave to her 
utmost. — H. J. Martyn. 

Rich in giving. — 

Is thy cruse of comfort failing? 
Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew. 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, 
Wouldst thou sleep amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form beside thee, 
And together both shall glow. 
Art thou stricken in life’s battle? 
Many wounded round thee moan ; 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, 
And that balm shall heal thine own. 


For the heart grows rich in giving: 
All its wealth is living grain ; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the ron 
Is thy burden hard and heavy 
Do thy steps drag Hoare ? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden ; 
God will bear both it and thee.— Mrs. Charles. 


17—19. (17 no breath, no spirit, no soul,’ comp. Ge. ii. 7. (18) what, 
etc., the expression of distress at the consequences of entertaining the prophet. 
esp. the bringing down punishment upon her.* ‘‘ What have I done? Why 


The rarest virtues are sometimes found in the most|Would be searched 


for.’— Spk. Com, 


Faith really be- 
comes faith in God 


when human 


Yet, out of this hard, hot surface, the flowcrs|means fail. The 


faith of Zarephath 
ae into the 
aith of Carmel by 
these great tests 
that are really 
growth. — Bishop 
Warren. 


the widow’s 
store 


a “Josephus quotes 
a testimony fr. the 
Pheen. history of 
Menander, relating 
thata lony drought 
prevailed in that 
country in the reign 
of Ethbaal, the 
father of Jezebel.” 
— Wordsworth. 


Self-denial 1s a 
virtue of the high- 
est quality, and he 
who has it not and 
does not strive to 
acquire it, will 
never excel in any- 
thing. Bishop 
Conybeare. 


‘* The onvportunity 
of making happy 
is more scarce than 
we imagine; the 
punishment of 
missing it is, never 
to meet with it 
again; and the use 
we make of it 
leaves us an eternal 


sentiment of satis- 
faction or repent- 
ance.’’— Rousseau. 


the widow’s 
son dies 


b Keel. iif. 21. 


c* As if the pro- 
phet’s visit had 
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I. KINGS. Chap. xviii. 1—6. 


B. C. 875 To 857. |hast thou not left me in peace?” my sin, ‘‘her idea evidently is that the 


drawn God’s atten- 
tion to her, and so 


prophet had become acquainted with her sinfulness, and had called it to 
the remembrance of the Almighty.” — Pulp. Com. (19) loft, better the upper 


to her sins, wh.\room, the part usually given to a guest.* 


(she feels) deserve 
a judgment.” 
Spk..Com. 


~ |God's anger ; 2. God’s blow may veer 


Affliction and its fruits. —I. The discipline of trial. 1. It is no proof of 
heavy. His plough sinks deep that 
His work may be rightly done. he fruits it yields. 1. It reveals our 
need ; 2. It stirs up to prayer; 3. It leads to the vision of God’s glory; 4. It 


a ‘'The mode of|deepens trust. — J. Urquhart. 


building and the 
custom of giving 
the upper room to 
the guests, was 
rob. the same in 
lijah’s time as 
now.” — Thomson- 


“The death we 
feared was but a 
gray eve ‘tween two 
shining ae 


days.’* — 
Alexander Smith. 


**Go, golden lily, 
bloom thou on the 
breast of everlast- 
ing sanctity.” — 
Bailey. 


Elijah restores 
him to life 


Lord Rochester fled 
from Fenelon, cry- 
ing, '‘ If I stay here 
any longer, I shall 
become a Christian 
inspite of myself.” 


the drought 


Ahab 

Obadiah 

b Lu. iv. 25; Jas. 
v. 17. 


ec Corresponds’ to 
the Pheen. Abde- 
tim, and the mod- 
ern Arabic Ab- 
dallah. 


d Ge. xxii. 12; xlil. 
18. 


e‘* It prob. was in 
revenge for Elijah’s 
causing the 
drought, as she 
supposed, by 
magic power.’’— 
Wordsworth. 

S Jos. x. 17; Ju. vi. 
2: 1Sa. xili. 6; xii. 1; 
xxiv. 3; Je. xxxiii. 
27; He. xi. 38. 


& Corn must have 
een imported fr. 


A sleeping child.— 
Oh, that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts beyond thy years. 
Thou smil’st, as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ! 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind, 
Ere sin destroy or errors dim 
The glory of the Seraphim ? 


Oh, vision fair ! that I could be 

Again as young, as pure as thee! 

Vain wish! the rainbow’s radiant form 

May view, but cannot brave the storm, 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 

That paint the bird of Paradise. 

And years, so fate has ordered, roll 

Clouds o’er the summer of the soul. —Wilson 


20—24. (20) brought evil, such it seemed, but Elijah felt sure of some 
purpose of mercy. (21) stretched, or measured; comp. 2 Ki. iv. 34. (22) 
soul . . again, obs. that death is figured as ‘‘ giving up the ghost.” (28) 
chamber, loft of vs. 19. (24) Now, R. V., omits ‘‘ by this.” know, the mir- 
acle confirmed her faith ; a fresh proof of his mission. 

An intrepid faith. —I. May be sorely tried. II. Is sustained and strength- 
ened by earnest prayer. III. Is honored by a signal display of Divine power. 
IV. Is the means of strengthening and confirming the weak. — Hom. Com. 

Weaving our lives. — As I stood before one of the most famous of the Aubus- 
son tapestries, I asked the attendant to show me the other side. It wasa 
tangle of threads and thrums and ends, a confused mystery of colors, without 
order or meaning or beauty, and resembling the picture on the other side as 
little as the tuning of an organ resembles the oratorio of the Messiah. And 
yet the artist stands behind his web, on this reverse side, while he is making 
the picture. The pattern is before him. The materials are by his side. He 
weaves them in according to the pattern, but without seeing the charming 
picture that is coming into being. We are now weaving our liveson the 
reverse side; we cannot see their meaning ; we see only the confused jumble 
of life’s threads. But if we work in the threads God bids us and follow the 
pattern set us, at length He will show us the right side, the true picture our 
lives are making, full of blessing and glory. — Peloubet. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH 


1—6. (1) third year, of his sojourn at Zarephath: whole time of drought 
was 34 years.’ shew.. Ahab, comp. ch. xvii. 1. (2) went, in the fear- 
lessness of obedience. (3) Obadiah, servant of Jehovah.: governor, as ch. 
xvi. 9. feared,? etc., but secretly. (4) eut off, this persecution is not other- 
wise narrated. prophets, at Dan and Bethel: also the ‘‘sons of the 
prophets,” those who belonged to the ‘‘schools of the prophets.” cave,‘ with 
natural caverns the limestone hills of Judea and Samaria abound. (5) find 
grass,’ in moist places. all the beasts, ‘“ All” is not in Heb. ‘‘ that we may 


Chap. xviii. 7—16. I. KINGS. 


not have to cut off a portion of.” (6) Ahab went, etc., such an occupation 
would in the E. be thought quite befitting a king. 

Obadiah (vs. 8). — We see here that true religion — I. Is sometimes found in 
the most unlikely places. An ancient saint in the house of Ahab, and that 
—— the governor of his house! II. May flourish under great external 

isadvantages. III. May reach the maturity of his growth amidst hindrances 
and persecutions. A living piety will make progress and find room to spread 
itself. IV. Secures the special protection, as well as the favor, of the Lord. 
They dwell safely whom the Lord keeps. 

Drought in the East (vs. 5). —There had not been rain upon the earth for 
three years and six months; a circumstance which must have had a fatal 
effect on vegetation. Situated in a temperate climate, what would England 
be under such circumstances? In droughts in the East, which have lasted 
from six to ten months, how often have we seen men, like Obadiah, going 
along in marshy places, or by the sides of tanks, in search of grass for their 
cattle! See the poor fellow with a basket on his back, a little instrument 
(which works like a Dutch hoe) in his hand! He strolls from fountain to 
brook ; and no sooner does he see a green patch of verdure than he runs with 
eagerness to the spot. Perhaps he meets another in search of the same thing, 
when each declares he had the first view. They set to work, snarling at each 
other, and dealing out all kinds or abuse, till they, have completely cleared the 
place of every green blade. Wherever there is a'stream or an artificial water- 
course, there the eye is refreshed with delightful verdure. But look a few 
yards from the place, and you see the withered herbage, which apparently is 
gone beyond recovery ; but which, in a few hours, would start into fresh life, 
if visited by showers. The effect of rain operates like enchantment on the 
scene; and the English stranger is often reminded of the green fields of his 
own native land. — Roberts. 


7—10. (7) met him, confronted him; appeared suddenly before him. 
thou that, efc., or, art thouhere? R. V., ‘‘isitthou?” (8)Ilam, R&.V., ‘It is 


I.” behold Elijah, only these two words were spoken, and these lose their) 


force by any addition to them. (9) sinned, regarding the commission as 
certainly fatal (vs. 12), he thinks a judgment on himself must be intended. 
servant, slave. (10) no nation, etc.,* not strictly true ; references as to those 
nations over wh. Ahab had influence. The king regarded E. as the author of 
the drought. took an oath, made them solemnly swear. 

The servant of the Lord. —I. He feared the Lord from his youth. II. He 
feared the Lord greatly. This is proved by his—1. Respect for the ambassador 
of God ; 2. Kindness to the servants of God; 3. Faith in the power of God. 
III. He faithfully served his king ; 1. God-fearing men make good citizens ; 2. 
God preserves them in their faithfulness. — J. A. Macdonald. 

The king and the informer. —- Philip the Second of Spain having granted a 
general amnesty to a rebellious city, with the exception of certain persons, a 
courtier informed him of the place where a gentleman was hidden who was 
not included in the amnesty. ‘‘ You would have done better,” said the king, 
‘*to have gone and told him that I am here, than to come and tell me where 
he is.” — Laconics. 


11—16. (11) behold, etc., as vs. 8. (12) earry thee,’ the sudden appearance 
and disappearance of Elijah had already impressed the people. Obad. did not 
fear his meeting Ahab so much as the effect of disappointing and seeming to 
delude the king. (13) was it not, indic. uncertainty of Elij.’s knowledge of 
the kindness of Obad. ‘‘It is to Ahab’s credit that he retained such a man in 
office, though the touch of timidity which we trace in Obadiah may have con- 
cealed the full faithfulness of his personal allegiance to the old worship. Yet 
that such a man should still hold the post of chamberlain (al-hab-baith) 
furnishes a fresh proof that Ahab was not himself a worshipper of Baal.” — 
Exp. B. (14) thou sayest, 7. e. ‘‘is this to be the reward of my devotion?” (15) 
surely, this removed Obad.’s great fear. (16) went, turning in the direction 
of Ahab’s search. The prophet and king prob. met near 8. E. of Carmel. 

The young admonished (vs. 12).— 1. We shall consider youth as the most 
favorable season in which to commence a religious course. 1. It presents the 
fewest obstacles ; 2. It is the most honorable period for this purpose; 3. It is 
the most profitable : at no other period can we begin so advantageously. II. 
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Beypt, ete., but 
fresh grass was 
needed for the 
cattle.”’-Jamieson. 


‘Prob. the com- 
mand to hide at 
Cherith alone saved 
Elijah fr. being 
one of the victims. 
—Spk. Com. 


Elijah meets 
Obadiah 


a‘ Ahab’s) pur- 
pose in seeking 
Elijah thus may 
have -been to force 
him to. revoke the 
magic spell by wh. 
they may have 
thought that the 
drought had 
been produced.”— 
Wordsworth, 

The holiest prin- 
ciples do not 
suffice; we must 
have God Himself. 
Apart from Him, 
the most powerful 
principles are no 
better than a 
sword in the hand 
of a little child or 
of a drunken man. 


and sends 
Obadiah 
to Ahab 


bComp. 2 Ki. ii. 
18; Eze. iii. 12, 14. 
viii. 3; Ac. viii. 39’ 


“Peace does not 
dwell in outward 
things, but within 
the soul; we may 
preserve it in the 
midst of the bit- 
terest pain, if our 
will remains firm 
and submissive. 
Peace in this life 


The beneficial influence of early piety over the remainder of your days. It 


springs from ac- 
quiescence even 
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Sea en enc anna EEUU RD cna 


B. ©. 875 To 857. 


in disagreeable 
things. not an 
exemption 
suffering .’’—Féne- 
lon. 


‘Be penitent, for 
the wor!d is broad 
and wide ”’— 
Shakespeare. 


** Onward in faith, 
and leave the rest 

Heaven.’’— 
Southey. 


“ Search others 
for their virtues, 
and thyself for thy 
vices.” —Fuller. 


Elijah meets 
Ahab and 
challenges 
the priests 
of Baal 


a Jos. vii. 25. 


extreme  despaii 
the voice of 
Blijah sounded 


with an authority 
wh. it had never 
had before.”’— 
Stanley. 


c‘’Forty miles 
before Tyre, 
little more than 
half that distance 
W. of Nazareth, 
and forming the 
S W. boundary 
towards the sea of 
the plain of Es- 
draelon, extends 
for several miles 
the mountain 
ridge of Carmel 
Its beauty is cele- 
brated in Scrip., 
and even in this 
day of desolation 
it sustains its 
ancient praise.’’— 
Kitto. 


Carmel: 
Elijah and 
the priests 
of Baal 


d@ Jos. xxiv. 15; 1 
Sa. vii. 3; Mat. vi 
24; Lu. xvi. 13. 


secure from dangers to which you are exposed in a season of life 


from|for life. 
It will be of unspeakable advantage in the calamities of life. It will bless old 


age. 
That, after all your delay, you obtain repentance. 


Jesus Christ ; and neither threats nor blows could divert him from it. 


will have a good influence over your bodies, your secular concerns. It wilk. 
the most. 
perilous. It will be beneficial in forming connections and establishing plans. 
Its influence will be happy in your spiritual progress and pleasure. 
Make two suppositions :— 1. 
Allowing the hope to be 
well founded, nothing can be more unreasonable than delay. There are four: 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation in a late repentance: (1) Singular 
abuse of Divine goodness; (2) Multitude of evil to be reviewed; (8) Injury 
done to others; (4) The uncertainty attending it. 2. That— and this is far 
more probable — after delay you do not obtain it. —W. Jay. _ 

Decision of a youth (vs. 12).— At Caesarea, in Cappadocia, a child named 
Cyril, ina time of heavy persecution, called continually upon the name of 
Man 
children of his own age persecuted him, and his heathen father turned hint 
out of doors. At last he was brought before the judge, who threatened 
him, and expostulated with him. With undaunted boldness he said, “I 
rejoice to bear your reproaches: God will receive me. I am glad that Iam 
expelled out of our house: I shall have a better mansion. I fear not death, 
because it will introduce me to a better life.” He was condemned to the 
flames, with a full expectation that he would recant and save his life. 
remained firm, saying, ‘‘ Your fire and your sword are insignificant: I go to 


III. The consequences of procrastination. 


a better house and more excellent riches; despatch me presently that I may 
enjoy them.” 
ing spectators. 


He suffered, being burned to death amid a throng of wonder- 


17—20. (17) art thou, efc., lit. Art thou here, O troubler of Israel! Obs. 
the haughty and authoritative tone of the king’s address. troubleth,. the 
term applied only to Achan.* (18) thou,® “‘the cause of the drought was 
not the menace of Elijah, but the apostasy to Baalim.” Baalim, Ju. ‘i. 11. 
R. V., ‘the Baalim.” Baal was worshiped under different names as Baal- 
zebub, Baal-peor, etc. ; in compliance with the will of Jezebel, Ahab had 
admitted them all into Israel. (19) all Israel, ‘‘ by representation,” call the 
solemn assembly. Carmel,¢ ‘‘on the S. E. end of it, looking towards 
Jezreel.” prophets, or priests; teachers. eat at, are maintained by food 
from the court. (20) ehildren of Is., a national assembly was convened. 

A false charge heroically answered (vss. 17, 18).— A time to speak and a 
time to be silent. There is a meekness—like that of Christ — that is silent 
before unjust accusation. There is also a meekness —like that of Moses, the 
meekest of men —that speaks in thunder. I. Ahab’s insinuation. 1. Some 
truth in it: a good man, the Bible, and religion do trouble the ungodly; 2. 
Yet it was false in reality: the wicked ever try to shift the blame. II. 
Elijah’s brave reply. 1. It was fearless; 2. It was faithful; 3. It was not 
without proof, 

Heroic constancy. — The fear of God putteth out the fear of any mortal 
wight, as the sunbeams do the fire on the hearth. When Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, said to Dr. Taylor, the martyr —“ Art thou come, thou villain ? 
How darest thou look me in the face for shame? Knowest thou not who I 
am?” ‘ Yes,” quoth Taylor, ‘‘I know who you are; you are Dr. Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor, yet but a mortal man, I trow. 
But_if I should be afraid of your lordly looks, why fear you not God, the 
Lord of us all? How dare you for shame look any Christian man in the face, 
seeing you have forsaken the truth, denied our Saviour Christ and His Word 
and done contrary to your own word and writing?” Thus spake that valiant 
martyr, like another Elias. — Trapp. 


21—24, (21) came, stood forth, full in view. As the caller of the assembly 
it rested on him to explain its object. halt ye,? indic. that as yet the Baal 
worship was not generally accepted. opinions, thoughts. the Lord, better 
read Jehovah. not a word, partly through fear of the king; partly bec. 
they were inclined to join the Jehovah and the Baal worship together. (22) 
I only, in the exercise of prophetic office; or I only am here present. 
(23) them choose, Elij. removes all possible accusation of his deception. 
(24) gods, R. V., “‘ god.” by fire, as Baal was the Sun-god, this test gave 


‘Ithem every advantage. 


He - 


Chap. xviii. 25—35. I. RINGS, 
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Religious indecision. —I. Its condition. 
on religious subjects. 2. It implies contradiction between theory and practice. 
3. It implies dissatisfaction with present condition. II. Its causes. 1. Want 
of thoughtful consideration. 2. Deficiency of personal courage. 8. Tendency 
to procrastination. III. Itsconsequences. 1. Increase of difficulties. 
of opportunity. 3. Irreparable ruin. — A. Rowland. 


1. It implies some enlightenment} B. c. 875 To 857. 


COTAt ‘How long 
leap ye upon two 
branches?’ a 


2. Logs|beautiful and poet- 


ical allusion to the 
restlessness of a 


The tests of results. — A friend of the writer was asked to enter on a public|bird, wh. remains 


discussion with some secularists. He replied, ‘‘ When you can find me twelve 
families who were once Christians, but by embracing your views have become 
more virtuous, useful, contented and happy, better and happier in this present 


not long in one 
position, but is con- 
tinually hopping 
from branch to 


life, according to your theory, Ishall think it worth while to argue with you, |branch.” — Kitto. 


and not before ; for I can find you one hundred families who were once living 
only on your theory, and for this present world, but who, by Christianity, have 
become better husbands and wives, better 
neighbors, and citizens, more virtuous, ose sober, and happy.” 
religion be tested by its purifying power. ‘‘ The God that answereth by fire, 
let him be God!” — Newman Hall, in S. S. Times. 


25—29. (25) choose you, giving them every advantage. 
anxiety lest the prophets of Baal resort to subterfuge. (26) dressed it, for 
sacrifice. they i eaped! etc.,4 working themselves up into a frenzy. (27) 
mocked them, one of the few cases of irony in Scrip. he is a god, surely 
you cannot be mistaken in that, he must be busy, or asleep, efc. (28) after 
their manner,’ supposing the gods pleased with human blood. 
spears, or lances; not our mod. medical instrument. 
word is sometimes applied to religious ecstasy.? evening sacrifice, 
this time, see vs. 36. Soon after midday. 

The instructive example of Baal’s priests (vss. 28, 29).—I. The priests of 
Baal served a god whom they invested with sanguinary attributes, and to 
whom, as they supposed it would be acceptable that they should lacerate their 
bodies while acting as worshipers. And they did not at all shrink from 
doing what their creed required them to do. Is our zeal thus great? II. 
They persevered in spite of the keen ridicule of Elijah. A lesson here on 
courage. III. They persisted in praying, though no answer was vouchsafed : 
a lesson on importunity. — H. Melvil. 

Heathen fanaticism. —In this we have the exact picture of Oriental fanati- 
cism, such as may still be seen in Eastern religions. As the Mussulman der- 
vishes work themselves into a frenzy by the invocation of ‘' Allah! Allah!” 
until the words themselves are inarticulate gasps; as Eastern Christians will 
recite the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” the ‘‘Gospidi Ponictou,” in a hundred-fold repeti- 
tion ; as the pilgrims round the church of St. John at Samaria formerly, and 
round the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre now, race and run and tumble, in 
order to bring down the Divine fire into the midst of them — so the four hun- 
dred and fifty prophets of Baal (for the prophets of Ashtaroth seem to have 
shrunk from the contest) performed their wild dances round their altar, or 
upon it, springing up or sinking down, with the fantastic gestures which Ori- 
entals alone can command, as if by an internal mechanism, and screaming 
with that sustained energy which believes that it will be heard from its much 
speaking, from morn till noon, ‘‘ Hear us,O Baal, hear us!” . . . And 
like the dervishes, who eat glass, seize living snakes with their teeth. throw 
themselves prostrate for their mounted chiefs to ride over them ; like the Cor- 
bantian priests of Cybele ; like the fakirs of India, — they now, in their fren- 
zied state, tossed to and fro the swords and lances which formed part of 
their fantastic worship, and gashed themselves and each other, till they were 
smeared with blood, and mingled with their loud yells to the silent and sleep- 
ing divinity those ravings which formed the dark side of ancient prophecy. — 
Stanley. 


toward 


* 


30—35. (30) come, efc., by this directing the attention of the people away 
fr. the priests to himself. repaired, etc., an ancient altar, used before the 
temple was built. ‘‘This was an act of profound significance. It showed 
him as the restorer of the Jaw and the true religion.” — Pulp. Com. broken 
down, by Ahab, or during his reign.“ (31) twelve stones, therein asserting 
Jehovah’s claim to His whole people.‘ (32) in the name of, ‘‘by the 
authority and for the glory of Jehovah.” treneh,g or ditch; to Contain 


arents and children, or better|t 
Yes, let|/backwards 


put no fire |, 


“How long will 
ye go Jame upon 
tottering Knees? 
hat is, waver 
and 
forwards unstead- 
ily between truth 
and falsehood, 
Jahveh and Baal.” 
ald 


the priests 
cry in vain; 
Elijah derides 
Baal 


laneets, |a “The fanatic, bi 
(29) prophesied, this|with pride and fu 


of himself, rejects 
reason and takes 
the emotions of 
his own passions 
for those of grace; 
and, far from con- 
ducting himself 
with Christian 
modesty and love, 
he follows’ the 
reveries of his ime 
aginations as if 
they were the in- 
spirations of the 
Divine Spirit.” —J. 
Fletcher. 


b1 Ki. xxii. 15; 
Job xii, 23 xxxviii. 
5 ; Eze. xxviii. 3,4; 
Zec. xi. 18; 1 Cor. 
iv. 8. 


c“The custom of 
inflicting gashes 
on their limbs, in 
their relig. exer- 
cises, was common 
among the Ca- 
rians, the Syrians, 
and the _ Phry- 
gians.’’—Spk. Com. 


d1 Sa. xviii. 10;1 
Ki. xxii. 12. 


Elijah 

repairs the 

old altar 

e Ki. xix. 10 

a By this action 
e calls to remem- 

brance the number 

of the tribes, their 

real unity in God’s 

sight, and the sin 

of their separa- 

tion.’’— Keil. 

“Tt was like a 


water, and prove there was no deception. measures, seahs, about 3 gallons 
57 


g 
forrow round the 
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altar, of such a cir- 
cumference' that 
two measures of 
seed might be sown 
in it."—Words- 
worth. 


‘“*Heaven’s gates 
are not so highly 
arched as princes’ 
palaces; they that 
enter there must 
£° upon their 
nees.*’— Webster. 
‘““ More things are 
wrought by prayer 
than the wond 
dreams of.,”’— 
Tennyson. 


Elijah’s 
prayer 
priests 

of Baal 
destroyed 


a Ex. iii. 6, 15, 16; 
iv. 5. 


When some one 
said to Wendell 
Phillips that the 
religion of India 
is as good as 
Christianitv, he 
replied, ‘*The map 
of India is the 
answer.’ The map 
of the world is the 
proof of Christi- 
anity; for wher- 
ever is the most and 
purest Christi- 
anity, there are the 
most happiness, 
the highest mor- 
ality, the fullest 
manhood and 
womanhood.— 
Peloubet. 


Elijah runs 
before Ahab 
to Jezreel 


b Also identified 
by some with the 
prophet Jonah. 


2 Jos. xix. 18. 


1. KINGS. Chap. xviii. 36—46 


each. wood in order, etc., he obeyed, that is, all the injunctions of the law 
with respect to the offering of a burnt-sacrifice. (See Lev. i. 3-9). He thus 
publicly taught that all the ordinances of the law were binding upon the king- 
dom of Israel.—Spk. Com. (88) fill, ete., this was addressed to attend- 
ants; the barrels were buckets, or pitchers. (84) second time, etc., making 
assurance doubly sure. (85) ran round, quite flooding it. 

The old altar repaired (vs. 30).—I. The original erecters little thought of 
the good turn it would serve in the future. A hint for builders of sanctuaries, 
etc. II. The prophet repairing the old altar. A type of those who would 
restore to their primitive uses the buildings of the past. III. The whole a 
type of the certain restoration of the true and overthrow of the false. 

Reclaiming what was abandoned. — At a recent county fair in New England 
there was a continual crowd around one agricultural exhibit, which excited a 
great deal of admiration, and was the occasion of manyremarks. The exhibit 
was marked, “‘ Raised on an abandoned farm.” The articles shown were grown 
by a man who had formerly followed another occupation, upon a farm ina 
rough hill town, which its owner had found an undesirable piece of property, 
and had practically deserted. The exhibit included twenty-two varieties of 
potatoes, several varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rye and beans, onions, 


pumpkins, squashes, melons, beets, carrots, and turnips. The people kept the 
proprietor of the ‘abandoned farm” busy explaining how he produced ‘such 
wonderful results. His reply was that he took delight in farming, and did 
the best he could. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said one bystander, somewhat contemptuously, 
‘che’s farming for the love of it.” ‘‘ And I imagine,” said another bystander, 
‘‘ that if the farmer who had the place before this man took it had farmed a 
little more for the love of it, he wouldn’t have had any occasion to go off and 
leave it.” There was sound philosophy in this remark.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


86—40. (86) at the time, three o’clock. Abraham, eic., the most solemn 
form of address to God. As such He is God of the promises. (37) turned 
etc., used this scene to persuade them to return to Thee. (88) the fire, not 
mere lightning; the people saw it descend. Comp. fire on Sodom; fiery cloud: 
fire in holy of holies, etc. Its Div. and mirac. character is seen in its burning 
up everything. (89) the Lord, better Jehovah. -‘‘ Elijah wasthe deliverer 
of his people from a hideous and polluted apostasy which, had he not pre- 
vailed that day, would have obliterated their name and their memory from 
the annals of the nations.”—Ezp. B. (40) take, seize: lay hands boldly on 
the deceivers. Kishon, now called Nahr Mukatta, the torrent of slaughter. 

Israel's conversion.— I. What it was. 1. A change of mind; 2. A change 
of affection; 8. A change of conduct. II. How it was brought about. 1. By 
the ministry of a prophet; 2. By a supernatural token; 3. After prayer to 

od; 4. It was the result of a sudden decision. III. Its results. 1. Obedi- 
ence; 2. Watchfulness; 3. Blessing.— J. Hammond. 

T he trial of an idol.— Rufinus says that the Chaldzeans, who adored fire, car- 
ried their god into several countries to try his power over the gods of other 
nations. He baffled the images of brass, gold, silver, wood, or of whatever 
other material they were formed, testifying his power by reducing them to 
dust, and thus his worship was almost everywhere established. But when he 
was brought to Egypt the priest of Canopus thought of a stratagem which 
succeeded in evincing the superiority of the god whom he served. The jars 
in which the Egyptians were wont to purify the water of the Nile, having 
been perforated on all sides with small imperceptible holes, he took one of 
them, stopped the holes with wax, and fitted to the jar’s mouth the head of 
an idol. When the Chaldzan priests applied their fire to this strange idol, the 


heat, of course, melted the wax, and the water, flowing out, extinguished the 
fire, giving Canopus the victory over the god of the Chaldzans. 


41—46. (41) up, eat, the food wh. his attendants had provided for him 
sound, a change of wind. ‘‘The sound of the tread of rain.” (42) top, to a 
point fr. whence the sea was visible. face . . knees, the ‘Oriental attitude 
of complete abstraction.” (43) servant, poss. the widow of Zarephath's son.® 
(44) little cloud, ‘‘such a cloud is often the forerunner of a violent storm.” 
hand, caph, the palm of the hand. stop thee, after heavy rains the brook 
Kishon becomes an impassable swamp. (45) meanwhile, R. V., “in a little 
while. and wind, wh. drove the clouds. Jezreel, Zerin;* poss. Ahab’s 
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summer residence, 
loyalty. 

Effectual fervent prayer.—I. Its author. 
righteous man; 2. Of a man of like 
was —l. Fervent; 2. Persevering; 3. 
5. Humble; 6. In the Holy Ghost. 
2. Immediately.— Pulpit Com. 


It was the prayer—1. Of a 
assions with us. II. Its qualities. 
ouching God’s kingdom; 4. Believing: 
III. Its efficacy. 


(46) girded,* so as torun freely. This done as sign of| 8. 0. 875 T0857. 


a ‘In Persia it Is 
at this day regard- 


Itjed as a piece of 


necessary state for 
the king and great 


It availed —1. Much;|nobles to have 


several men to run 


Swift runners. — There is an old eastern tale of the swift Persian Shatirs.|before and behind 


To one his sovereign had promised the hand of a princess if he accomplished 
in running a certain feat. 
he ran for miles like a gazelle in front of the royal train. Alarmed at his suc- 
cess, and fearing the promise would have to be kept, the king dropped his 
whip; but, scarce pausing in his progress, the adroit, skilful runner picked it 
up with his foot. ext the monarch dropped his ring, and finding that that 
he could not recover with his foot, the runner exclaimed, ‘‘O King, you have 
broken your word, but I am true to the last” — stooped to the ground, picked 
up saa ring with his finger, gave a deep groan of pain, fell down and expired. 
— Howat. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


them as the 


ride 
out on horse we 


Girt as tightly as possible, when to stoop was death, |— Kitto. 


1—4. (1) told Jezebel, this shows that she had taken no part in the Car-|Ahab tells 


mel scene. ‘Slain, etc., ch. xviii. 40. 


(2) saying, Sept. inserts, ‘if thou art|Jezebel ; 


Elij. and I, Jezebel.” so let, etc., this oath reveals the haughty spirit of the|Elijah 


ueen.’ By sending this message she may have intended to drive him fromlin the 
the kingdom.« (3) he saw, Sept. and other ancient versions have ‘“‘ And helwilderness 
feared.” ‘‘The awfulness which invested Elijah, and the supernatural powers 


on which he relied, when he was engaged in the battles of the Lord, belonged|4 With one of 


to him only in his public and prophetic capacity. ‘As a man he was but a 
poor, feeble. lonely subject, whose blood might be shed.at any moment.” — 
Exp. Bib. Beersheba, Ge. xxi. 14, 95 miles fr. Jezreel. left . . there, 
‘‘the prophet now desires solitude, and so dismisses him. In the need of spir- 
itual communion with God no companion is desired. Even Jesus himeelf 
said to His disciples ‘Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder’ (Matt. xxvi. 
36).”— Cam. B. (4) juniper, Heb. rothem, a species of broom. requested, 
etc., the prayer of utter depression.? better, any more able to.recover the 
people: my work, too, is a failure. ‘‘In the apparently absolute failure, the 


seemingly final frustration of such men as these, there is something nobler| 


than in the highest personal exaltations of ignobler souls.” — Eap. B. 

Elijah (vs. 4).—I. The cause of Elijah’s despondency. 1. Relaxation of 
physical strength ; 2. Want of sympathy ; 3. Want of occupation ; 4. Disap- 
pointment in the expectation of success. II. God’s treatment of it. 1. He 
recruited Elijah’s exhausted strength; 2. He calmed his stormy mind by the 
healing influence of Nature; 3. He made him feel the earnestness of life ; 4. 
He assured him of victory. —F. W. Robertson. 

Solitude helps to mature thought. —Whenever Michael Angelo, that “ divine 
madman,” as Richardson once wrote on the back of one of his drawings, was 
meditating on some great design, he closed himself upfrom the world. ‘‘ Why 
do you lead such a solitary life?” asked a friend. ‘‘ Art,” replied the sublime 
artist, ‘‘is a jealous god; it requires the whole and entire man.” During his 
mighty labor in the Sistine Chapel he refused to have any communication 
with any person, even at his own house. — D’ Israeli. 


5—8. (5) slept, in the exhaustion of mental strain and bodily fatigue. eat,¢ 
this ans. to his prayer shows how much his depression was physical. (6) 
eake baken, not a fire and the cake baking, but a cake such as was usually 
baked among embers. head, Heb. bolster. (7) journey, wh. Elijah had 
designed, but failed as yet to accomplish. He was fleeing for safety to the 
desert district of Sinai. (8) forty days,/ etc., it did not take him this time to 
reach Horeb, but for this time he wandered about the granite hills. Horeb, 
Ex. iii. 1. mount of God, ‘‘so called because it was distinguished through 
God’s manifestation of His power and glory.” c 

Elijah: thoughts on life (vs. 8). — This incident suggests — I. An undesirable 
possibility in human life. Were men to continue here without food a dis- 


ose tremendous 
vows wh. mark 
the history of the 
Semitic race, both 
within and_ with- 
out the Jewish 
ale—the vow of 
ephthah, the vow 
of Saul, the vow 
of Hannibal— she 
sent a messenger 
to Elijah.’”"— Stan- 
Y. 


1 Ki. xx. 10; 2 Ki. 
vi. 31. 


c‘*That he might 
not gain an as- 
cendency over 
Ahab.”’ — Words- 
worth. 


d Nu. xi. 15; Matt. 
xxvi, 39, 


Elijah under 
the juniper 

e Ge, xxi. 15-19. 

f De. ix, 9, 18; Mat. 
iv. 2, 


“God pledges Him- 
self that there will 
not be one redund- 
ant thorn in the 
believer’s chaplet 
of suffering, No 
burden too heavy 
will be laid on him, 


astrous inactivity would ensue. II. The supporting element of all life. The 
will of God kept Elijah alive. III. The Divine care of a godly life. That 


and nosacrifice too 
great exacted from 
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him. Whenever 
the ‘need be’ has 
accomplished its 
end, then the rod 
is removed, the 
chastisement sus- 
pended, the fur- 
nace quenched,”’ 
Macduff. 


the still 
small voice 


a “There is nothing 
to confirm, but 
there is nothing to 
contradict, the be- 
lief that it may 
have been in that 
secluded basin, wh, 
has been long 
pointed out as the 
spot, beneath the 
summit of what 
is called ‘The 
Mount of Moses.’”’ 
—Stanley. 


b “This is the first 
place, I believe, in 
the Bib. where any 
one is introduced 
as using the words, 
z God of 


Comp. 2. Sa. v. 10. 


ce The acted par- 
able is, in fact a 
condemnation of 
that zeal which 
Elijah had gloried 
in.”—Spk. Com. 


d Ex. iii. 6. 


B. c. cir. 857. 
Elijah is 
sent to 


anoint 
Hazael 


e2 Ki. x. 82. 33 
xiii. 3. 


f Ho. xiii. 2. 


’ 


“‘We want more 
Christians like the 
Trisbman who, 
when asked if he 
didn’t tremble dur- 
ing a certain 
storm when he 
was standing out 
upon a rocky emi- 
nence, said, ‘ Yes, 
my legs trembled, 
but the rock didn’t 


God takes care of His people individually is—1. Accordant with reason ; 
2. Taught by Scripture; 3. Attested by the experience of the good.— Thomas, 

The escape of Athanasius. — Athanasius, when he was being pursued on the 
Nile, took the opportunity of a berfd of the river boldly to turn back his boat 
towards Alexandria. ‘‘Do you know where Athanasius is?” shouted the 
pursuers. ‘‘He is not far off!” answered the disguised Archbishop; and the 
emissaries of Constantius went on in the opposite direction from that in which 
he made his escape. — Farrar. 


9—14. (9) a eave, the cave, one well known. word.. him, in a night 
vision. doest thou, etc., ‘‘ when it is remembered that the prophet had been 
sent to every other destination by the ‘ word of the Lord,’ and that he had left 
Jezreel without any such word —left it in terror and bitter disappointment 
and sheer distrust of God—it does look as if the words conveyed a gentle 
reminder that he had deserted the post of duty, and had no right to be 
there.” — Pul. Com. (10) very jealous,® or earnest: this is said in tone of 
reproach that God had not followed his zeal and service with adequate suc- 
cess. Lord .. hosts, expression first used by Elij. ascribing to Jehovah the 
sovereignty claimed for the Baalim, (11) Lord , . wind, Elijah felt the ter- 
ror of the scene, as the storm dislodged huge masses of the mountain granite, 
and sent them rolling and crashing down the hills. But 7 did not speak to his 
inmost heart.”—Exp. B. (12) fire, as lightning. still small voice, a sound 
of soft stillness, gentle blowing, or soft murmur, a sign of the nearness of God. 
(18) mantle,? Elij.’s characteristic garment. (14) he said, words same as in 
vs. 10, but tone different; at first Elij. is petulant, now he is humble, he begins 
to ques. the wisdom of his own violent measures. 

A question from God (vs. 9).— We may consider this question as addressed 
to—I. The deceiver in the cave of hypocrisy. II. The notable sinner in the 
cave of supposed secrecy. III. The penitent sinner in the cave of despair. 
IV. The converted sinner in the cave of non-confession. V. The godly in 
the cave of luxurious retirement and easy seclusion. WI. The godly in the 
cave of misanthropy and disgust.— S. Martin. 

Inspiration of the storm.—I was traveling at night in a mountain region, 
when a terrible storm came on. The rain poured in torrents; the thunder 
pealed among the rocks; flash after flash of lightning linked the hills 
together, as with chains of fire. A pall of blackness covered the sky from 
end to end. Hundreds of torrents poured down the heights into a lake, as if 
direct from the clouds; the sheen of their foam looked weird and ghastly in 
the illumination of the lightning, and their roar drowning the crash of the 
thunder ; the sound of many waters, here, there, and everywhere, filling 
earth and sky. Amid all this appalling elemental war, I felt a strange excite- 
ment and uplifting of soul, which made me indifferent to danger, careless what 
became of me. Such moments reveal to us the greatness of our nature, and 
fill us with the intoxication of immortality. Death in such glorious circum- 
stances seems an apotheosis. He comes to us as it were with the whirlwind 
and the chariot of fire, to lift us above the slow pain of dying, in the rapture 
of translation.— H, Macmillan. 


15—18. (15) go, return, we are left to assume that the vision had humbled 
the soul of Elij., and prepared him to execute new prophetic commissions. 
Damascus, Ge. xiv. 15. Where he would find shelter and be near Israel. 
anoint, ‘ neither Hazael, nor Jehu, so far as we have any record, was ever 
anointed by Elijah. All we can say is that the command was obeyed in the 
spirit, and no doubt in the best possible way. It is clear, therefore, that he 
understood the word to mean ‘‘appoint.” And the root idea of anointing, it 
must be remembered, was the setting apart for the service of God.”—Pul. 
Com. Hazael, whom Giod beholds or cares for. (16) Jehu, Jehovah is he. 
son, 7. e. descended, prob. grandson.—Spk. Com. Nimshi, drawn out, saved. 
Elisha, God is salvation. Shaphat, judge. Abel-meholah, Ju, vii. 22,*‘ field of 
the dance.” (17) sword of Hazael, 2 Ki. viii. 28, 29.° sword of Jehu, 2 Ki. 
ix. 24, 27, 33, x. 1-7, 18, 25. (18) I have left, R. V., ‘will I leave.” kissed,’ 
idolators did sometimes kiss the hands of their idols. 

Luther's experience.— At one time I was sorely vexed and tried by my own 
sinfulness, by the wickedness of the world, and by the dangers that beset the 
church. One morning I saw my wife dressed in mourning. Surprised, I 
asked her who had died. ‘‘ Do you not know?” she replied. ‘“‘God in heaven 


Chap. xx. 1—6, I. KINGS. 
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is dead.” ‘‘ How can you talk such nonsense, Katie?” I said. ‘‘ How can God 
die? Why, He is immortal, and will live through all eternity.” ‘Is that 
really true?” she asked. ‘‘ Of course,” I said, still not perceiving what she 
was aiming at, “how can you doubt it? As surely as there is a God in 
heaven, so sure is it that He can never die.” ‘And yet,” she said, ‘‘ though 
you do not doubt that, yet you are so hopeless and discouraged.” Then I 


observed what a wise woman my wife was, and mastered my sadness.— 
Luther. 


19—21. (19) plowing, ‘‘ Elisha’s occupation is an indication of his charac- 
ter. He is emphatically a man of peace. He thus presents a strong con- 
trast to the stern, harsh, rugged Gileadite, who is almost half an Arab, who 
seems to have no settled home, no quiet family circle, who avoids the haunts 
of men, and is content for months to dwell in acavern instead of under a roof.” 
—Spk. Com. twelve yoke, i. e, twelve ploughs were working in the field. 
each with its yoke of oxen.* passed by, better crossed over to him. east 
his mantle, “ this is explained as constituting a species of adoption, bec. a 
father naturally clothes his children.” (20) go back, ‘‘ Go back ; it is right, it 
is natural that thou shouldst thus bid a last farewell before leaving thy home. 
Thy coming to me must be purely voluntary ; I have but cast my mantle 
over thee, nothing more. Thine own conscience alone can interpret the full 
meaning of the act, and God will make thy way clear before thy face.” — 
Exp. B. (21) gave . . people, ‘not only the servants or peasants who had 
been ploughing with him, but possibly his neighbors and friends. This was 
a farewell, not a religious feast. Cf. Luke v. 29, where Levi makes a 
“* great feast ” on the occasion of his call.”—.Pul. Com. ministered, Ex. xxiv. 
Loose i 1s eT. a LY, 

- Possibilities in men. — As the eye of the cunning lapidary detects in the 
rugged pebble, just digged from the mine, the polished diamond that shall 
sparkle in the diadem of a king; or as the sculptor in the rough block of 
marble, newly hewn from the quarry, beholds the statue of perfect grace 
and beauty that is latent there, and waiting but the touch of his hand, —so 
He who sees all, and the end from the beginning, sees oftentimes greater won- 
ders than these. He sees the saint in the sinner, the saint that shall be in the 
sinner that is; the wheat in the tare; the shepherd feeding the sheep in the 
wolf tearing the sheep; Paul, the preacher of the faith, in Saul, the persecutor 
of the faith; Israel, a prince with God, in Jacob, the trickster and the sup- 
planter ; Matthew, the apostle, in Levi, the publican.” — Abp.Trench. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1i—6. (1) and, ‘‘In the LXX. chapters xx. and xxi. are transposed, 
apparently with a view of bringing the history in which Elijah plays a part 
intocloser connection. Ben-hadad, ‘‘son of that Ben-hadad under whom the 
Aramzan kingdom had attained such power,” see vs. 34. kings, feudal 
kings, not allies, vs. 24. (2) messengers, ambassadors offering peace on most 
insulting terms. (3) mine, within my power. (4) I am thine,’ intimating 
that he was willing to become tributary. (5) again,’ with a more arrogant 
message. (6) pleasant, desirable. Disappointed by Ahab’s consent to an 
indignity which he had thought no monarch could submit to, and prevented 
by honor and custom from going back from his word, Ben-hadad proceeds to 
put a construction on his former demands, which at the first they were cer- 
tainly not intended to bear.—Spk. Com. thine eyes, LXX., Syr. and Vulg. 
read their eyes. 


The folly of fear. — 


Who would believe what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears, 

That spring like fern, that insect weed, 
Equivocally, without seed, 

And have no possible foundation, 

But merely in th’ imagination? 

And yet can do more dreadful feats 

Than hags, with all their imps and teats ; 
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B. 0. cir, 857. 
and because my 
feet were on the 
rock I felt safe.’ ” 
Bib IMUus., D. L 
Moody. 


Elijah casts 
his mantle 
over Elisha 


a “TI have seen 
more than a dozen 
of them thus at 
work.” —Thomson. 


“Duty is the river 
that runs through 
life. Its tide is 
silvery to those 
who are on it, but 
threatering to 
those who ap- 
proach it seldom.” 
—Royal Helps. 


“Leave not off 
praying to God; 
for either praying 
will make thee 
leave off sinning, 
orcontinuing in 
sin will make 
thee desist from 
praying.”—Fuller. 


Ben-hadad 
sendsa 


message 
to Ahab 


b“*The ans. was 
beyond measure 
tame and = sub- 
missive, even to 
abjectness — f ur- 
nishing another 
illus. of the yield- 
ing temper of this 
king to any force 
put upon him 
from without.” — 
Kitto. 


c Ex. xv. 9; Is. x. 


. 
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Es 


B. c. 857. Make more bewitch and haunt themselves 
Than all their nurseries of elves. 

For fear does things so like a witch, 

°Tis hard t’ unriddle which is which.” — Butler. 


Ahab’s 7—12. (7) elders, forming his council, Ex. iii. 16. Although the king was 
reply to a despot, at such a crisis he would naturally call the people together. 
Ben-hadad seeketh mischief, an occasion for sacking and plundering the town, wh. 


he could not do if Ahab submitted to his exactions. (8) people,* who seem 
a“ The rob,|to have been present at the consultation. (9) I may not, left to himself he 
signified their ap-|would have yielded this. (10) dust, etc.,’ of the city when reduced to ruins: 
rob.or disapprob.|a strong figure of the utter desolation he would bring on it. (11) girdeth, 
eh merc naons etc., a proverb, full of points for all boasters. (12) pavilions, booths, tents. 
ix. 18 —Spk. Com.|Set, etc., marg. place the engines. . ‘ 

God’s predestination overruling man’s presumption. — It is said that on the 
b It aleo boasts of|°Ve Of Napoleon’s departure on his Russian campaign he related his schemes 
the’ vast eambeed in detail to a noble lady, with such arrogant positiveness, that she tried to: 
of his army. check him, exclaiming, “Sire, man proposes, but God disposes.” To which 
the emperor haughtily replied, ‘‘Madame, I propose and dispose also.” We: 
find how, but a few months later, the disastrous retreat from Moscow, and the 

loss of his crown, army and liberty vindicated the power of God. — Bw, All. 


a prophet 13—16. (18) a prophet, his name unknown. Rab. say Micaiah.° great 
is sent multitude, vs. 10. and thou shalt know, although Israel is not worthy of 
to Ahab this wonderful delivery, God for hisown name’ssake will crush Syria, cf. vs. 28. 


1 Ki. xxii. 8 (14) young men,? or servants. ‘‘The agency by which the victory was won 
iN Samat was purposely weak and feeble, in order that the work might be seen to be of 
d“ Their attend-|God (cf. Judg. vii. 2). princes, etc., governors of districts. order, R. V., 
_ants, Youths un-|‘*begin.” (15) seven thousand, not the whole army of Israel, but all then 
Bane ai rene available. (16) ‘‘ At that burning hour, under the intolerable glare and heat of 
: the Syrian sun, it is almost impossible to bear the weight of armor, or to sit on 
ePr. xxxl. 4, 5:/horseback, or to endure the fierce heat of iron chariots. The first little army 
re ie 16, 17; Ho.| which issued from the gates of Samaria might rely on the effects of a surprise. 
ee Thousands of the Syrian soldiers, expecting nothing less than a battle would be 
“Thirst teaches alljunarmed, and taking their siesta. Their chariots and war steeds would be 
animals to drinkunharnessed and unprepared.”— Ep. B. drunk,‘ his boastful language 
belongs only to|befitted one who had lost self-control in drink. 
man.’’—Fielding. 


Drunkenness. — 
“All me rerimes Man with raging drink inflamed 
on) ear e) Is far more savage and untamed ; 
ges eo pele Supplies his loss of wit and sense 
nor alienate so With barbarousness and insolence ; 
pitt prcper’y,, o8 Believes himself, the less he’s able, 
‘Bacon ; The more heroic and formidable ; 
Lays by his reason in his bowls 
As Turks are said to do their souls, 
Until it has so often been 
Shut out of its lodging, and let in, 
At length it never can attain 
To find the right way back again. — Butler. 
the defeat 17—21. (18) alive, supposing that was easy enough to do. (19) army, 
and flight seven thousand of, vs. 15. (20) they slew, prob. only a few of the Syrians 


of Ben-hadad |attempted to seize them; these being killed, a general panic ensued.‘ With 
Piseii, 8, 4786 the horsemen, protected by them. (21) went out, with the reserve army. 
ix ll. | Fashionable drinking. — At an Episcopal convention a discussion on tem- 
: perance brought up the ‘“‘ wine question.” An influential clergyman arose 
Bee aenks oa ist and made a vehement argument in favor of wine. When he had resumed his 
the magistrates in|Seat a layman said, ‘‘ Mr. Moderator, it is not my purpose, in rising, to answer 
the north of Eng-|the learned argument you have just listened to. My object is more humble 
ae n 2 Punished and, I hope, more practical. I once knew a father in moderate circumstances, 
manila them carry|Who was at much inconvenience to educate a beloved son at college. Here 
what is called the|this son became dissipated, but after he had graduated and returned to his 
“Drunkard'sifather, the influence of home, acting upon a generous nature, actually | 
clon partis waS\reformed him, The father was overjoyed at the prospect that his cherished 

one head out, and|hopes of other days were still to be realized. Several years passed, when, the 
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Joung man having completed his professional study and being about to leave 
is father to establish himself in business, he was invited to dine with a neigh- 
boring clergyman distinguished for his hospitality and social qualities. 


ridiculed for his peculiar abstinence. The young man was strong enough to 
Overcome appetite, but he could not resist ridicule. 
from that moment became a confirmed drunkard, and long since has found a 
drunkard’s grave. Mr. Moderator,” continued the old man, with streaming 


eyes, ‘‘I am that father ; and it was at the table of the clergyman who has!|march 


B. C. 857. 
a hole in the other 


Atithrough which the 
this dinner wine was introduced, and offered to this young man, who refused; offend 


pressed upon him, and again refused. This was repeated, and the young man|' 


er was made 
ut his head, 
his hands 

drawn 


while 
were 


He drank and fell, and|through two small 


holes, one each 
side. With this he 
was courpeles to 

along the 


just taken his seat that his hospitality ruined the son I shall never cease|public streets. 


to mourn.” 


22—27. (22) the prophet, same as vs. 13. strengthen thyself, prepare 
for another siege. return of year,’ usual season for military operations ; 
from spring to autumn. (23) of the hills,’ Palestine being a hilly country. 
In fighting Israel kept to the hills, wh. made their foes’ chariots and horses 
almost useless. (24) kings, who the year before had been first to flee. 
eaptains, who were likely to obey, and stand fast, bec. chosen for their valor 
and military skill. (25) inthe plain, drawing them out tosome chosen battle- 
ground. (26) Aphek,? 1 Sa. xxviii. 4. Some think this is the mod. Fik, east! 
of the Sea of Gennesareth. (27) present, victualled. kids, she-goats. Ewald 
thinks the ‘‘two flocks ” points to an auxiliary force furnished by Jehoshaphat, 


the prophet 
again sent 
to Ahab 


a ‘‘ When the ver- 
nal rains are over.’” 
— Wordsworth. 


b ‘‘ The local power 
and influence of 
deities was a fixed 
principle of an- 


fighting with Israel. e also thinks goats are mentioned to convey the 
exalted position of the camp upon the hills. 

Silence and fulness of tight. —There are those who recognize God in the 
valleys of trouble, but ignore Him on the hills of strength and joy. Thev call 
Him in professionally. He is kept for the hour of distress. They use religion 
as a night-bell which they can pull in times of exigency. They makea con- 
venience of God, and they can quote Scripture for the sake of the uses to 
which they put Him. It is true that God is the God of the valleys. When 
the life-road suddenly dips into steep and perilous places, when it turns 
sharply into thick jungles where wild beasts roar and cruel birds scream in 
the hot wind ; where it so narrows itself that only can one go forward at a 
time, and the kindest of strong friends must helplessly walk behind ; when it 
terminates in the deep grave, without a singing bird in the air or a waft of 
summer flowers in the bitter wind ; then God shines upon it mile by mile, 
and makes its end the starting point of an everlasting ascent. All this is 
true, but it is only part of the truth. God has to do as intimately with our 

rosperity as with our adversity. It is the very glory of religion in its most 
intelligent conception that it comprehends and blesses the whole life.—Purker. 


28—30. (28) man of God, not the prophet of vs. 22. because, etc.,? the 
triumph was to be not for Ahab’s sake, but in vindication of God as the one 
living God of the whole earth. (29) battle was joined, the engagement took 
place. slew, may mean, they smote Syria, ‘‘a hundred thousand footmen :” 
referring not to the slain, but to the size.of the annihilated army, 27,000 of 
wh. took refuge in Aphek. (30) a wall,’ prop. the wall of the town ; no doubt 
by earthquake. 

Boastfulness and credulity (vss. 10, 28).— The hero does; he never talks of 
what he will do. ‘‘ Victory is to be achieved, not to be sworn.” This vulgar 
fashion of calling upon God to do oneself some hurt, thus appears to be of 


great antiquity. But it always proceeds from those who have very little 


belief in God at all. The profane swearer is practically an infidel, so far as 
the gods he invokes are concerned. An Italian workman was once reproved 
in a Roman studio for the oaths which he swore by the sacred name of 
««Gesu.” ‘‘Oh,” said he, boldly, ‘‘I’m not afraid of him at all.” Then, low- 
ering his voice to a whisper, he added, “’ll tell you what I’m afraid of; it is 
His blessed mother.” He never swore by the deity he believed in.— Joseph 
Hammond. 


31—34. (31) sackeloth, etc., signs of humiliation; ‘‘in deepmourning and 
with fawning words.” (32) yet alive, Ahab did not know but he may 
have fallen in the engagement. my brother, I will treat him as such. | 
observe,’ augured, took as an omenany favorable word. come . . chariot, a 
mark of great favor and reconciliation. (34) cities, these were Benhadad’s own 


cient polytheism.” 
—Jamieson, Spk. 
Com. ete. 


CliSal Sxix ks 


Promise and per- 
formance, hearing 
and doing, are 
indissolubly linked 
together; only thus 
do they secure the 
blessing. William 
Jay, of Bath, used 
aoe to say 
that Christ’s sheep 
were marked in 
the ear and the 
foot. “They hear 
My voice and fol- 
low Me.” 


B.C. 856. 


‘Ben-hadad is 
jagain defeated 


a2 Ki. xix. 34, 35. 


e Is. xxiv. 18; Am. 
v. 19. 


To cut off the top 
of the dock does 
no good; its root 
must be eradicat- 
ed. Sin is the dock- 
root. ‘ If,’ writes 
Adam, ‘‘ Igrapple 
with sin in « y¥ 
own strength, the 
devil knows he 
may go to sleep.”’ 


Ahab makes 
a covenant 
with 
Ben-hadad 


(83) |f ‘‘ By_the Oriental 


law of dakheel, if 
two enemies meet 
apd exchange the 
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B. Cc. 856, 
salam aleikum 
even by mistake, 
there is peace bet. 
them, and they 
will not fight. Ifa 
man be pursued by 
an enemy, or even 
be on the ground, 
he can save his 
life by calling out 
‘dakheel.’” — 
Layar d. 


the diso- 
bedient 
prophet 


Oh! if you would 
suffer to please 
God, a quarter of 
the suffering you 
give yourself by 
resisting His up- 
rooting of your 
self-love, how 
much happier you 
would be.’’—Féne- 
Jon. 


the prophet’s 


message 
to Ahab 

a Comp. 2 Sa. xii. 
1-4; xiv. 5-11. 

b ‘A few years 


after, Ahab met 
his death in battle 
with the very king 
whom he thus be- 
friended, an 

under the orders of 
that king to his 
soldiers to aim 
their weapons ex- 
clusively against 
the life of the man 
who had spared 
his own.”’— Kitto. 


B. ©. 856 to 853. 


Naboth 
refuses to 
sell Ahab 
his vineyard 


e Fr. Heb. nab., 
to sprout, germi- 
nate. — Gesenius. 


d ‘The palace was 
situated on the 


conditions of peace. streets, an Israelite quarter, for carrying on trade. 
‘‘Compare the Lombard Streets, and the Jewries in London and Paris.” 

The etiquette of submission. (vs. 31).—When Bagdad was taken by the 
Turks, in the year 1638, the governor’s lieutenant and principal officer was 
gent to the grand vizier, with a scarf about his neck, and his sword wreathed 
in it, which is accounted by them a mark of deep humiliation and perfect 
submission, to beg for mercy in his own and his master’s name, His request 
being granted, the governor came and was introduced to the grand seignior, 
and obtained, not only a confirmation of the promise of life that had been 
made him, but also various presents of considerable value.— Pazton. 


35—38. (35) neighbour, companion: R. V., ‘‘fellow.” in the word, etc., 
prophetically directed of God to act this parable. refused, ‘‘ the great lesson 


‘this prophet had to convey, not to th> king alone, but to the prophetic order 


and to the whole country, the lesson most necessary in that lawless age, was 
that of implicit, unquestioning obedience to the Divine law.”—Pul. Com. (86) 
voice of the Lord, wh. as a fellow prophet he ought to have recognized. (8 
wounded, seriously hurthim. (88) waited, with the appearance of a wounde 
soldier. ashes, more correctly, witha head-band over his eyes. 

The Bath Kol (vs. 33).— In rencontres between Orientalseverything depends 
on the first words which are exchanged. It is believed that superior powers 
wield the utterances of the tongue amid the chances which are really destiny, - 
so that the most casual expression is caught up superstitiously as a sort of 
Bath Kol, or ‘‘ the daughter of a voice,” which not only indicates but even 
helps to bring about the purposes of Heaven. A chance friendly greeting may 
become the termination of a blood feud, because something more than chance 
is supposed to lie behind it! Once whena group of doomed gladiators gathered 
themselves under the imperial podium of the amphitheatre with their sublimely 
monotonous chant, “Ave Cesar, morituri te salutamus,” the half-dazed emperor 
inadvertently answered, ‘‘ Avete vos!” “He has bidden us, ‘ Hail !’” shouted 
the gladiators: ‘‘ the contest is remitted; we are free!” Had the Romans been 
Orientals the twenty thousand assembled spectators would have felt the force 
of the appeal. Even as it was the significance of the omen was felt to be so 
great that the gladiators threw down their arms, and it was only by whips and 
violence that they were finally driven to the combat in which they perished. — 
Farrar. 


39—43. (39) went out, this story is not to be regarded as untrue: it is an 
apologue.* talent, by the largeness of the fine ‘‘ the prisoner is rep. to be a 
very important personage.” (40) so thy judgment, as conditions fixed, vs. 
39. (41) he hasted, 7. e. made a hurried movement, showing himself to be a 
well-known prophet. (42) Ahab by this acted parable is self-judged. 
appointed, lit.a man of my curse. (48) heavy, etc., comp. ch. xxi. 4;' not 
repentant, but sullen and angry. 

Neglect of duty (vss. 39, 40).— Consider —I. The charge: strict, but plain and 
straightforward, involving a duty on the soldier to himself, and a duty to 
another. II. The excuse: slender, ‘‘ busy here and there.” III. The sentence: 
self-pronounced.— J. M. Randall. 

Neglected duty. —Every now and then a conscience, among the men and 
women who live easy, thoughtless lives, is stirred ; and some one looks up 
anxiously, holding up some of the pretty idleness in which such people spend © 
their days and nights, and says: ‘‘Is this wrong? Is it wicked to do this? 
And when they get their answer, “No, certainly not wicked,” then they go 
back and give their whole lives up to doing their innocent little piece of use- 
lessness again. Ah! the question is not whether that is wicked, whether God 
will punish you for doing that. The question is whether that thing is keeping 
other and better things away from you, whether behind its little bulk the vast 
privilege and dignity of duty is hid from you, whether it stands between God 
and your soul. — Bp. Brooks. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
1—4. (1) Naboth, fruit produce. Jezreelite, LXX., ‘the Israelite.” 


|Josephus says he was aman of illustrious family. vineyard, Samuel’s pre-- 
dictions are being fulfilled, cf. 1 Sam. viii. 14. Jezreel,? ch. xviii. 45, 46. 


Chap, xxi. 5—14. I. KINGS. 


hard by, on the E. slope of the hill.* (2) garden of herbs, as distinct tobi a 


k of trees. money, lit. silver, not meaning coin, but a weight of silver. 
3) the Lord,, Jehovah whom Naboth worshiped. He was not afraid to pro- 
claim to Ahab his piety. forbid, appealing to the Mosaic law.’ (4) heavy, 
efe., as ch. xx. 48. ‘*The act which was held to have outweighed all his other 
crimes, and to have precipitated his final doom, was this isolated act of high- 
handed injustice to an ordinary citizen, Naboth, the Israelite of Jezreel.’” — 
Exp. B. bed, or couch. ‘Such traits of childish forwardness as these in 
Ahab show the moral weakness of his character.” 
One law for rich and poor. — In the reign of Frederick, king of Prussia, was 
a mill near Potsdam, which interfered with a view from the windows of Sans 
Souci. Annoyed by this inconvenience to his favorite residence, the king sent 


~ 
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heights at the 


western extremity 
of Mt. Gilboa, on 
the E. borders of 
the plain of Es- 
draelon, and 
about twenty-five 
m. N, of Samaria. 
— Kitto. 


a Comp. 2 Ki. ix. 
30-37, 


to inquire the price for which the mill would be sold by the owner. ‘ For no 
rice,” was the reply of the sturdy Prussian ; and, in a moment of anger, 
rederick gave orders that the mill should be pulled down. ‘‘The king may 
do this,” said the miller, quietly folding his arms, ‘‘ but there are laws in Prus- 
sia;” and forthwith he commenced proceedings against the monarch, the 
result of which was that the court sentenced Frederick to rebuild the mill, and 
to pay besides a large sum of money as compensation for the injury he had 
done. The king was mortified, but had the magnanimity to say, addressing 
himself to his courtiers, ‘‘I am glad to find that just laws and upright judges 
that as king he need have no 


exist in my kingdom.” 

5—10. (7) dost thou, efc., intimatin 
scruples about taking what he wanted. i will give thee, let me manage 
the affair, Ihave no scruples, perhaps intimating that under her manage. 
ment he need not even buy the vineyard. (8) his seal, or signet ring, wh. 
he must have lent her for the purpose. elders . . nobles, the civic author- 
ities of Jezreel.¢ (9) a fast, as if some public calamity had happened. on 
high, ‘‘lit. ‘at the head of the people. He was tobe putin a prominent 

lace, as one who had hitherto held an honorable position. By thus, at the 
Pnnaine of the process, treating Naboth with honor they would seem to 
make it plain that, but for the evidence against him, they would have been 
glad to think him innocent.”— Cam. B. (10) sons of Belial, worthless 
men, De. xiii. 18. The law required two witnesses. king, as God’s 
viceregent. 

Sin’s friendships. —1. The sinful find many helpers. II. The misuse of 
influence. 1. Jezebel’s sympathy becomes fierce championship of wrong. 
2. She goads him on to greater sin. 3. She bears him onward into crime. 
III. The evil wrought by time-servers. — J. Urquhart. 

Oriental love of gardens.— People in England will scarcely be able to 
appreciate the value which the Orientals attach to a garden. The food of 
many of them consists of vegetables, roots, and fruits; many of their medi- 
cines, also, being indigenous, are produced in their gardens. Here they have 
their fine fruit trees, and constant shade; and here they have their wells and 

laces for bathing. To part with such a place is, to the people of the East, 
ike parting with life itself. — Roberts. 


11—14,. (11) did as, etc., evidently currying favor with the queen or fearing 
to incur heranger. ‘‘Their fawning readiness to carry out her vile com- 
mands is the deadliest incidental proof of the corruption which she and her 
crew of alien idolators had wrought in Israel.” (13) sat, as witnesses 
Naboth was carried forth and stoned,‘ acc. to the Law, Lev. xxiv. 16. 
This incident gives us a clear idea of the vital import of the commandment: 
‘‘thou shalt not bear false witness.” died, his children were stoned to death 
-with him, 2 Ki. ix. 26, thus giving Ahab a clear legal title to the vineyard. 

Jezebel's wicked deed. —‘‘ Big and black though the villany appear, the 
wicked queen resolved that Naboth should be executed for treason, and then 
his property, with the coveted vineyard included, would all revert to the 
crown as a criminal’s possessions. While her poor fool of a husband, there- 
fore, is sleeping off his wounded pride, she, never accustomed to stand upon 
rifles, commits the fourfold crime of forgery, false-witness, perjury, and 
murder. Weare shocked when we read of the massacre of Glencoe in the 
very midst of the open-handed hospitality of the children of the mountains. 


b Le, xxv. 2; Nu. 
xxxyi. 7; Eze. 
xlvi. 18. 


Jezebel 

plots against 
Naboth’s life 

c Est. viii. 10; Da. 
Wil ve 

‘*In giving valid- 
ity to docu- 
ments, names were 
not in those days, 
nor are they now 
in the E., signed 
by the hand in 
writing, but im- 
pressed by a seal 
on wh. the name 
is engraved.’’— 
Kitto. 

d ‘‘ They would in 
all likelihood be 
the creatures, and 
fit tools of Jeze- 
bel.”"—Jamieson. 
eNu. xxzrv. 30; 
De xvii. 6; xix. 
oO. 

‘““In Eastern 
lands they talk in 
flowers, and they 
tell in a garland 
their loves and 
their  cares.”— 
Percival. 


Naboth 
is slain 


Ff Comp. case of 
Stephen, Ac. vii. 
5460. 


Fr. 2 Ki. ix. 26, it 
appears that Na- 
both’s sons were 
put to death with 
him. This may have 
been necessary to 
remove all title to 
the inheritance. 


“Small causes are 
sufficient to make 


Our whole soul shudders at the story of that Russian soldier who, during the 
Crimean war, solicited in his dying agonies a cup of cold water from an Eng- 


aman uneasy, 
when great ones 
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B. C. 856 To 858. {lish officer, and then pointed his pistol right at his benefactor’s heart. And 
are not in the way:|With_ kindred feelings we read of the horrible contradiction before us— an 
forwwant of a block. |Unoffending follower of God compelled to surrender his life, a victim to the 
he will stumble at}machinations of a heathen queen, screening, but only in reality’ aggravating, 


astraw.”—Swift. |her wickedness under the thin disguise of a new-born religious zeal.” 


Elijah is 15—19. (15) take possession, ‘‘the estate of Naboth has lapsed to the 
sent to Ahab |crown by his execution on the charge of treason, or cursing the king.” —Kzitto. 
money, ‘‘ there is a proud, malicious triumph in these words, ‘He refused, 
simple fool, to sell it. Now thou canst have it for nothing. I have dis- 
a"The more de.|COvered a better plan than buying it.’”— Pul. Com. _ (16) heard, how felt on 
tailed version of|receiving the tidings is not intimated.* go down, Jezreel, and certainly the 
the LXX. tells us|valley, was lower than Samaria. Jehu and Bidkar accompanied the king. 
tee saniiediately 2 Ki. ix. 25, 26, shows what an impression the curse made on Jehu. (17-18) 
secre chee cen in Samaria, 7. e. whose capital is, ete. in the vineyard,’ and there was to 
his heart, ‘When|be met. (19) dogs lick, this had a twofold fulfilment.¢ . 
he heard that Na-| Guilt and mercy (vss. 15-29). —I. To enjoy the fruits of sin is to take its 
rent his clothes |ZuUilt. II. What it means when a man finds the truth hateful. It is only to 
and put on sack-|death that the truth is a savor of death. III. The riches of God’s mercy. 
cloth.’”— Stanley.}1. The greatness of Ahab’s sin. 2. The inadequacy of his repentance. 38. 
The fulness of the Divine compassion. — J. Urquhart. 
A faithful servant. —In his stirring history of the civil war, Mr. Chambers 
b Ps. ix. 12; Is.)mentions that Cumberland, accompanied by Wolfe, rode over the field during 


ee the massacre of the wounded. At a place where the latter lay more than 
usually thick a mutilated Highlander raised himself painfully on one arm, 
,|and gave the duke a smile of scorn and defiance. ‘‘ Wolfe,” cried His High- 
et a 38; ness, ‘‘shoot me that Highland scoundrel, who dares to look at us so inso- 
lk lently.” ‘‘ My commission is at the disposal of your Royal Highness,” replied 

the gentle Wolfe, ‘‘ but I cannot consent to become an executioner.” 
thed 20—24. (20) Ahab said, he being the first to speak. enemy, bec. an 
eee nat a arouser of conscience. Elij. was the last man Ahab would wish to see, and 


especially in that spot. found me? “Has thy vengeance overtaken me s0 
soon?” sold thyself, not because I am thine enemy but bec. thou hast put 
thyself in the power of atempter.? (21) shut up and left, ch. xiv. 10. (22) 
like the house, etc., ch. xv. 29. Baasha, ch. xvi. 8, 4, 11. (23) Jezebel, for 
oe Ve soek ifulfilment ¢f. 2 Ki. ix:36. wall, or ditch. (24) dogs, wh. prowl at night 
i iv" “about the streets. fowls, birds of prey, 

Faithful and fearless.— When Ahab came to the vineyard to take possession 
“The metaphor is\Of it, there stood the prophet in his hairy garb. So had Moses stood before 
taken fr. the prac-|Pharaoh, and Samuel before Saul, and Nathan before David. So was Isaiah 
pier mens aa he to stand hereafter. before Ahaz, and Jeremiah before Jehoiachim, and John 
slavery, and so\'he Baptist before Herod, and Paul before Nero. Nor has it been at all other- 
giving themselyes|Wise in modern days. So did St. Ignatius confront Trajan, and St. Ambrose 
ae enol ie ie brave the Empress Justina, and St. Martin the usurper Maximus, and St. 
ne er This masi(Chrysostom the fierce Eudoxia, and St. Basil the heretic Valens, and St. 
a wide-spread cus-|Columban the savage Thierry, and St. Dunstan our half-barbarous Edgar. So, 
tom in the ancient|too, in later days, Savonarola could speak the bare, bold truth to Lorenzo the 
world.’”’-Spk. Com. Magnificent, and Knox to Mary, Queen of Scots, and Bishop Ken to Charles II. 


and Jezebel 


— Farrar. 
Ahab’s 25—29. (25) stirred up,° incited, urged beyond even his own evil inclination. 
repentance (26) Amorites, this term represents the old Canaanitish nations. prob. bec. 


they were the most powerful of the races.‘ (27) rent, etc.,7 signs of repentance 
and humiliation. Chiefly, however, incited by fear of consequences. lay in 
sackcloth, this was an unusual and extreme act. went softly,’ in apparent 
f Ge. xv. 16; 2Ki.|penitence. (28, 29) in his days, removal of penalty there could not be,‘ delay 
xxi. J1; Eze. xvi.jof it there might be. son’s days, a condition sentence; if the son repented 
3; Am. li. 9,10. ~~" |God would have gladly postponed the punishment. Fulfilled, however, in the 
g Comp. Ino. iii, 5.|death of Jehoram, 2 Ki. ix. 25. 

5) The feigned repentance of Ahab (vss. 27, 29).—In speaking of Ahab’s repent- 
arts venoubner ance we propose to show — I. What there was in it that was good. 1. A fear 
any business.”—|0f God’s judgments; 2. An acknowldgement of God’s justice in inflicting 
Patrick. them. II. Wherein it was defective. In—1. Its principle ; 2. Its measure ; 
3. Itsend. III. What the honor which God put upon it was designed to teach 
us. 1. That God will not overlook the smallest things that are done for Him; 
42 Ki. x. 1-7. 2. That He will surely receive every penitent.— C. Simeon. 


e Pr. xxii. 14; Eccl. 
vii. 26; Mk. vi. 17. 


Is. xxxviii. 15. 


Chap. xxii, 18. I. KINGS. 907 


rm ” sels — the ones . ee coer ite ap went to the mountains B. C. 858. 
I game, | the beasts of the forest fled at his approach. Th Sarr 

jion alone challenged him to combat, The bowman baimediavely let fly an a eure ss pelea 
arrow, and said to the lion, ‘“‘ I send thee my messenger, that from him thou|pentance of most 
mayest learn what I myself shall be when I assail thee.” The lion thus|™e® is not so much 
wounded rushed away in great fear, and on a fox exhorting him to be of S070W for sin as 
good courage, and not to run away at the first attack, he said, ‘‘ You counsel of it yee Pree 
me in vain, for if he sends so fearful a messenger, how shall I abide the attack|row that they are 
of the man himself?” If the warning admonitions of God’s ministers fill the|?°¢,allowea te sin. 
conscience with terror, what must it be to face the Lord himself? If one bolt Thoughie gibt! 
of judgment bring a man into a cold sweat, what will it be to stand before an : 

angry viod in the last great day ?— Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1—4. (1) three years, reckoning fr. the defeat of Ben-hadad, ch. xx. 29-31.|alliance of 
‘They were not, however, three full years.* (2) Jehoshaphat, ch. xv. 24. For|Jehoshaphat 
occasion of this visit see 2 Ki. vili. 18; 2 Chr. xviii. 1, 2. First time thejand Ahab 
kings of Judah and Israel had met: peaceably since the disruption. This visit|a ‘‘We may con- 
was undoubtedly brought about thro. the marriage of Ahab’s dau., Athaliah,|jecture that the 
to Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram. (3) Ramoth in Gilead, De. iv. 48, prob.|Pause, which is 
taken by Ben-hadad’s father from Omri.’ still, making no effort to regain it. dieser bee Is. 
(4) Iam, ete., Jehosh. feared the growing prestige of Syria and regarded this|and Syria, was the 
alliance as nec. for the security of Jerus. horses, “cavalry had been largely|'@sult of acommon 
intro. into both kingdoms. ” rp hadley gg er 

War.— We punish murders and massacres committed among private per-|exp edition into 
sons. What do we respecting the wars, and the glorious crime of murdering|*hese parts.” — 
whole nations? Here avarice and cruelty know no bounds; barbarities are pe Set 
authorized by decrees of the senate and votes of the people; and enormities, Se Keer 
forbidden in private persons, are ordered and sanctioned by legislators. oe ee neha 
Things which if men had done in their private capacity, they would have paid|too much of any 
for with their lives, the very same things we extol to the skies, when they do|man at the first; 


them with their regimentals on their backs. — Seneca. pecaee that meee 


portion. ’’—Bacon. 

5 —8. (5) enquire, as a pious king Jehosh. was unwilling to act without 
knowing the Div. will. to-day, at once, before any sort Gf action is taken. eee ey 
{6) the prophets, ‘‘these men were the prophets who served in the worship bey re sm 
of the calves. They would use Jehovah's name just as constantly as themen wha 
who had not forsaken His commandment, and throughout the whole of Israel 
this number of them could no doubt be readily gathered, and these, though 
not his Baal-priests, Ahab would bring before Jehoshaphat.”—Cam. B. the 
Lord, not the usual term Jehovah.< (7) of the Lord, the prophets have 
spoken of Adonaiand Elohim, but what does Jehovah say? Jehosh. may have 
wondered at the absence of Elij. on such an important occasion. The alliance 
meant more to him thanto Ahab. ‘If Ahab was deceived and even carried 
away by the unwonted approval of so many messengers of Jehovah, Jehosha- 
phat was not. These four hundred prophets, who seemed superfluously e*‘They do not 
sufficient to Ahab, by no means satisfied the King of Judah.”— Exp. B. Leaner k pore. J: 
(8) Micaiah, poss. the prophet introduced in ch. xx. 41. hate him,? thinking|(tney dos ves, 1 
he prophesied against him fr. personal grudge, recalls the incident of Balak,|12). In the paral- 
Num. xxiii: 6, 17. ‘‘ Ahab, as was universally the case in ancient days, a arr of 
thought that the prophet could practically prophesy as as he liked, and not Elohim a Che 
merely prophesy, but bring about his own vaticinations.” — Exp, B. xviii. 5).”” — Words- 

Ambiguous prediction.—‘‘The Lord shall deliver it into the hand of the king.”|“ort”. 
Whatking? ‘The king” may mean either Ahabor Ben-hadad. What? This 
is not clear; for the word “it”-is supplied. Is it Ramoth-Gilead or some- 
thing else that is to be delivered into the hand of the king (of Israel)? or is it 
the king of Israel or something else to be delivered into the hand of the 
king (of Syria)? The utterance of these prophets resembles those of the 
heathen oracles: ‘‘ The Delphic oracle spoke thus of Croesus, which he under- 
stood to his own destruction: ‘ Oresus, Halym penetrans, magnam subvertet 
opum vim ;’ which is to say, ‘ If you march against Cyrus, he will overthrow 
you,’ or ‘you will overthrow him.’ He trusted in the latter, the former took 
place. He was deluded, yet the oracle maintained its credit. Soin the follow- ¢ os ; gs 7 Se 
ing: ‘Aio te, Hacida, Romanos vincere posse. Ibis redibis nunquam in bellolag; vii.7,  ” 


Micaiah 
is sent for 
to Samaria 


a‘“The two kings 
—an unpreceden- 
ted sight — sit side 
by side, each on 
his throne, in full 
pomp, in the wide 
open space before 
the gateway of 
Samaria.”’ — Stan 
ley. 


‘¢The Oriental 
kings have port- 
able thrones wh. 
they can take 
with them on their 
journeys,’’ — Lay- 
ard, 


6 Ru. iv. 1; 2 Sa. 
Xv. 2: xix. 8; Ps. 
exxvli.5 etc. 


Micaiah 
predicts 
the defeat 
of Israel 


c Comp. Elijah’s 
tone, ch. xviii. 27. 
d‘‘In the vision 
wh. he describes, 
we feel that we 
are gradually 
drawing nearer to 
the times of the 
later prophets. It 
is a vision wh. 
might rank 
amongst those of 
Isaiah, or of Eze- 
kiel.”” — Stanley. 


e Mat. ix 36. 
Comp. 1Ki. xxii. 
36. 


the lying 

rps among 
the prophets 
f1s_ vi. 1; Eze. i. 
26; Da. vii. 9; Ac. 
vii. 56; Re. iv 2. 

g Job i. 6; ii. 1; Ps. 
ciii. 20, 21; Da. vii. 
10; Zec. i. 10; Mat. 
xviii. 10; He i. 7, 
14 


h “Not by—any 
sudden stroke 
of vengeance, but 
by the very net- 
work of evil coun- 
cll wh. he has 
woven for himself, 
is the King of Israel 
to be led to his 


J. KINGS. Chap. xxii. 9—23- 


peribis.’ Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, understood by this that he should conquer 
the Romans, against whom he was making war ; but the oracle could be thus 
translated: ‘The Romans shall overcome thee.’ He trusted in the former, 
made unsuccessful war, and was overcome ; and yet the juggling priest saved 
his credit. The latter line is capable of two opposite meanings: ‘Thou shalt 
go, thou shalt return, thou shalt never perish in war,’ or, ‘Thou shalt go, thou 
shalt never return, thou shalt perish in war.’” — J. A. Macdonald. 


9—14. (9) officer, lit. eunuch. Hasten, R. V., ‘‘ fetch quickly.” Micaiah. 
was prob. in prison. (10) Sat, etc., were sitting, having removed fr. the ban- 
quet. void place, empty or vacant, bec. used for court of justice and. 
place of assembly.’ (11) made him, had made. . He seems to have been leader 
of these false prophets. horns of iron, small projections, worn as military 
ornaments. The horn being the weapon of animals, symbolized their power. 
push, as an animal does. (12) the Lord, here and in vs. 11 the proper name 
of God, Jehovah, is used. (18) like the word, this was warning kindly meant. 
(14) that will I speak, as a true and faithful prophet. 

The unfaithful minister. — A dying nobleman sent for the clergyman on 
whose ministry he had attended, and said to him, ‘‘ Do you not know that my 
life has been licentious, and that I have violated the commandments of God? 
yet you never warned me of my danger.” The clergyman wassilent. When 
the nobleman repeated the question, he replied, ‘ Yes, my lord, your manner 
of living was not unknown to me, but your kindness and my fear of offending 
you deterred me from reproving you.” ‘° How cruel! how wicked!” said 
the dying man. ‘‘The provision I made for you and your family ought to 
have induced care and fidelity. You have neglected to warn and instruct me, 
and now my soul will be lost.” These were the last words of one whose 
situation, it is to be feared, has too many parallels. 


15—18. (15) go, and prosper, the words are similar to those used by the 
false prophets, their tone was very different. Micaiah speaksin irony.¢ (16) 
many times, suggesting that Micaiah was accustomed to use this mocking, 
ironical, manner. This vexed Ahab greatly. (17) I saw,? as in prophetic 
vision. no master,: plainly suggesting the death of theking. (18) no good, 
‘instead of regarding the prophet as being merely the mouthpiece of Deity, 
he was believed in that age to have a super aneural iitteaces with God, and to 
be entrusted with magical powers to shape the future, as well as to foretell 
it.” — Pulp. Com. 

Inevitable influence. — That which a manis,thatsum-total made up of the 
items of his beliefs, purposes, affections, tastes, and habits, manifested in all 
he does and does not, is contagious in its tendency, and is ever photographing 
itself on other spirits. He himself may be as unconscious of this emanation 
of good or evil from his character, as he is of the contagion of disease from 
his body, or, if that were equally possible, of the contagion of good health; 
but the fact, nevertheless, is certain. If the light is in him, it must shine; if 
darkness reigns, it must shade: if he glows with love, it will radiate its 
warmth ; if he is frozen with selfishness, the cold will chill the atmosphere 
around him ; and if corrupt and vile, he will poison it. — Macleod. 


19—23. (19) Hear, etc.. 7. e. sinve you will insist that my words are 
prompted by personal spite, listen to my authority. I saw the Lord,’ a sec- 
ond and loftier vision of Jehovah as the real King of Israel. host of heaven,? 
as attendants on His throne. (20) persuade, R. V., ‘‘entice,” with idea to 
deceive. Ahab’s punishment was to come thro’ a self-delusion, encouraged 
by the prophets.* (21) a spirit,‘ ‘‘ We are not to conclude that it was an evil 
spirit, or Satan, as some have suggested. Such spirits are not God’s agents. 
The spirit which here wrought the evil did not foster the false notions which 
a long course of previous warnings had had no effect in driving away. Now, 
therefore, Ahab is given up to them.” — Cam. B. Perhaps the whole passage 
is only an anthropomorphic way of saying to Ahab: ‘‘ You wickedly desire to 
be guided by the false prophets, and God gives you up to your own heart’s 
desire.” (22) wherewith, or how do you propose to doit? his prophets, 
Ahab’s calf-proph. not God’s true proph. (28) Lord hath, efe., it is God’s 
message, not my making up. ‘‘Micaiah justified himself by a daringly 
anthropomorphic apologue which startles us, but would not at all have startled 


ruin.”’—Stanley. 


4 * Visions of the 
invisible world can 


is ia regarded everything as coming from the immediate action of God.” 
— Lp. F 


| 

| 

: 
| 
; 
: 
f 
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Chap. xxii, 24—33, I. KINGS. 909 


Seeing the Lord.— The man who sees the Lord. I. Can best understand B. 0. 853. 
life’s mysteries. II. Can best perform life’s duties. III. Can best endure palvuda at acrtot 
life’s sufferings. IV. Can best wait for life’s rewards. — Barlow. Barablen: revela- 

True oe oan! — The greatest and truest prophets rose superior to the influ-|tions not of the 
ences which tended to debase the vulger herd of their followers, in days when|ttuth as it actually 
prophecy grew into an institution and the world became content to side with of ne truth ay cat 
a church which gave it no trouble and mainly spoke in its own tones. True|be shown through 
prophecy cannot be made a matter of education, or ‘tamed out of its splendid)such a medium.”— 
passion.” The greatest prophets, like Amos and Isaiah, did not come out of|°?™ °°” 
the schools of the prophets. Inspiration cannot be cultivated, or trained to 
grow up a wall. The man whom God has summoned forth to speak the true 
word or do the heroic deed, at the cost of all hatred, or of death itself, has 
normally to protest not only against priests, but against his fellow-prophets 
also when they immorally acquiesced in oppression and wrong which custom 
sanctioned. It was by such true prophets that the Hebrews, and through 
them the world, were taught the ideal of righteousness. Their greatest service|Micaiah is 
was to uphold See idolatry, formalism, and worldliness, the simple stand-|insulted and 
ard of the moral law. — Farrar. imprisoned 


24—28. (24) Zedekiah, vs. 11. Prob. leader of the 400 prophets, who Santos rice 


speaks and acts for them. smote Micaiah, who was prob. bound as coming|Ahab saw no evil 
fr. the prison. which way, etc. (25) to hide thyself, fr. the wrath of|felowed Me apse 
those who will put thee to death for leading Ahab to destruction by false|Micaiah, he was 
counsels. (26) back, intimating that he was in custody before. governor, orjemboldened to 
chief of the garrison of the city. king’s son, see 2 Chron. xviii. 80; poss. a pak ide ecb 
state office is referred to. (27) eae: etc., a scanty diet, as if to compel him Morte 
to bless Ahab’s enterprise. (28) return .. peace,° the result will testify wh. 
has spoken truly. eA eBoy ie: 
Retzsch’s game of life. — Thus Huxley, in comparing life to a game of chess, Etee “21;"Is.’ xliv. 
says: ‘‘ The chess-board is the world; the pieces are the phenomena of the|25, 26. 
universe ; the rules are what we call the laws of nature. The player on the). rie; deecdl 
other side is hidden from us. We know that His play is always fair, just, and|j; Pree he nae 
patient ; but also we know, to our cost, that He never overlooks a mistake or|that what we call 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who plays well the|steat deeds pay 
highest stakes are paid, and one who plays ill is checkmated, without haste,|or” yt °We “wo 
but without remorse. My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous|not doing good in 
picture in which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his ee ord item, 
soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong angel,|{re "not the pee 
who is playing for love as we say and would rather lose than win, and i would|sons whom Jesus 


s A age F993) 9 ds.” — J. 
accept it as an image of human life. Peloubet’s Sugges. Illus. patecter se So 


29—33. (29) and Jehosh., who ought to have believed the warning. (80|battle between 
disguise myself, evidently fearing the truth of the prophecy. It was usual|the allied army 
in battles to try and secure the person of the king. thy robes, so as to appearjand Syria 
the king. (31) commanded, had commanded. fight, etc., he only means, 
above everything, try to secure Ahab. (32) eried out, not in fear, but his c Comp. 2 Chr, xix. 

culiar battle-cry, which showed him to be only a confederate king. (88)l2, ; ; 

urned back,? in their anxiety to secure the right person. 


War defined. — d2Chr. xviii. 31. 


If the stroke of war 


Fell certain on the guilty head, none else — | That which ‘we 


acquire with most 


If they that:make the cause might taste the effect, difficulty we retain 
And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix. the longest; as 
Then might the bard, the child of peace, delight snone 4 Sade lead 
To twine fresh wreaths around the conqueror’s brow ; are usually more 
Or haply strike his high-toned harp to swell careful of it than 
The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on Hepeeay Coe neze: 
When justice arms for vengeance ; but, alas! Colton. ‘ 


That undistinguishing and deathful storm 

Beats heaviest on the exposed and innocent ; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves, 

Safe and at distance send their mandates forth Ae 

Unto the mortal ministers that wait of all injustice Ls 


To do their bidding ! — Crowe. Fielding. 


910 [.RINGS. Chap. xxii. 34—50. 


B. C. 853, 84—40. (34) at a venture, not taking aim at the king. joints.. 
os harness, lit. bet. the joints and the breastplate.* hand, or hands, as the 
SEA ; chariot-driver held the reins in both hands. (35) stayed up, supported by 


attendants.’ midst, the bosom or rounded front of the chariot. (86) procla- 
aThe joints were|Mation, when Ahab was known to be dead. (88) pool of Samaria, large 
probably pieces of/tank or reservoir just outside the walls. Josephussays the usual bathing-place 
eae epee of the Samaritan harlots. washed his armour, &. V., ‘‘ (Now the harlots 
plate to thehelmet,|washed themselves there).” ‘‘This fact is mentioned as a proof of the just 
or to the greaves.”|judgment of God. Even if these harlots were not prostitutes devoted to the 
Spk. Com. service of the Phoenician deities, whose cultus Ahab had sought to establish 
in Israel, still the result of his religious policy had been the spread of prostitu- 
tion. Itisa fine example of the lez talionis.” — Pulp. Com. (89) ivory house, 
Am, iii. 15. eities, there is evidence that Ahab despite his irreligion was a 
b “His death was| Vigorous and enterprising monarch, and a skilful general The book of Kings 
kingly, and became|estimates rulers exclusively from a religious point of view. (40) Ahaziah, a 
ste was ie son of Jezebel’s. Name signifies that the king had not wholly abandoned 
mortally wounded,|J ¢hovah. , 
he directed his| Gospel archery (vs. 34),—I. The hearts of the unsaved are encased in har- 
chariot to belness, The harness of —1. Indifference; 2. Pleasure; 3. Worldliness; 4. 
ie etlis ie VR yiReligious formality. II. Having these harnessed hearts for a mark, the Gospel 
might bh avel/bow must be drawn. At some must be shot the arrows of —1. Divine good- 
his woundsjness; 2. Divine threatenings; 3. Divine love. — &. Berry. 
So cepaaea oe es A shot at a venture (vs. 34). — Early in the year 1816 the Rev. R. Knill visited 
battle, supported|Devonshire, his native county, prior to his embarkation as a missionary to 
in his chariot until|Madras. In several towns of North Devon he gave his reasons for becoming a 
ng acai tren missionary, and his addresses created some excitement. On one of these occa- 
so Ewald. ‘sions Aaron Buzacott was sitting with the choir in the gallery, behind the 
pulpit, when Mr. Knill, after relating how he himself had been led to say, 
‘‘Lord, here am I; send me,” turned round, and as if pointing directly to 
him, said, ‘‘ There is a young man in that gallery who is now saying, ‘ Lord, 
here am I;send me.’” Our young friend had already secretly uttered this 
A hehe he : C prayer, and when Mr. Knill made this appeal, he could scarcely refrain from 
wor pursue. where|ttering it aloud. It will be readily believed that this circumstance exerted no 
bleed the many to|small influence upon his future career. Timidity, however, frustrated an 
enrich the few.”—lattempt he made to see Mr. Knill, but the appeal was never forgotten. Through 
ore: many a day, and through many asleepless night, his heart was ever ejaculating 
“Lord, heream I; send me.” He says, ‘‘In consequence of my youth, and 
conscious unfitness for such a work, shame prevented me from mentioning 
the subject to any earthly friend; but I did not soon give up the hope that 
God would some day hear and answer my prayer.” 


reign of 41 —45, (41) Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xx. 31. (42) AzZubah, forsaken ruins: a 
Jehoshaphat {person not otherwise mentioned. The mother’s names are given to assure 
purity of descent. (43) Asa, 1 Ki. xv. 11-15. high . . away, comp. 2 Chr. 
Comp. 2 Chr. xiv xvii. 6. (44) made peace, early in hisreign. It is probable that the marriage 
2-6;xv.8-17. | |of Jehoram and Athaliah was at oncethe fruit of, and was intended to cement, 
this good understanding. (45) might . . warred, of which account is given 
d Wars, @ Ki. itt.|/™ eee : ‘ 
9-27: 2 Chr. xx, 1-| Jrremediable influence. —When John Newton was on board The Harwich, 
ae he corrupted a young man, previously free from open vice, who soon arrived 
at maturity in guilt. Years after, they met. Newton was changed, and 
Might, 2 Chr. xvii. {desired to rescue his former companion from the effects of which he had him- 
12-19; xvili. 1; xx.|self been the guilty cause. As he no longer felt infidelity to be tenable, he 
29, 30. strove to undeceive his victim. His usual reply, however, was, that Newton 
was the first to give him an idea of his liberty, which he would not now 
“None preaches|forego. His efforts were vain; he got worse, spurned all restraints, gave 
better than thejloose to every passion. His excesses threw him into a malignant fever, of 
ant, and she aie which he died; but not till he had appalled all those about him, and pro- 
i nounced his own sad doom, without showing any symptom that he hoped or 
asked for mercy. —Tweedie. 


Jehosha- 46—50. (46) sodomites, ch. xiv. 24. took, exterminated. (47) no king, 
hat’s gold no independent king. a deputy, put to govern by Jehoshaphat, explains 
Fect Jehosh.’s ability to build fleet at Ez.-Geb. in Edons. (48)ships of Tharshish, 
ch. x. 22, 4. e. merchant ships, like those used for the Phoenician trade 
between Tyre and Tartessus. Ophir, ch. ix. 28. broken, or wrecked. 2 
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Chr. xx. 37. Ezion-geber, ch. ix. 26. (49) would not, either bec. alliance 
with Ahab had already worked badly for him or bec. the destruction of the 
fleet showed God was against the undertaking. (50) Jehoram, whom 
Jehovah has exalted. 

Jehoshaphat's gold fleet. — Intro. — Explain the words of text. (1) Jehosha- 
phat. Sketch his hist. (2 Chron. xvi-xxi. A good king on the whole, yet he 
does some foolish things (as 2 Chron, xx. 35-87). (2) Ships of Tharshish, 
such were the ships called that sailed to T. (8) Ophir, a district in India. (4) 
Ezion-geber, a port at the N. end of the Red sea. I. The object of the king. 
—Toget gold. This not wrong. If we had something in a locked room, there 
would be no harm in looking for the key. Goldis asa key. Dis. betw. seeking 
money for lawful purposes and in proper quantities and loving it for its own sake. 
“Love of money the root of all evil.” He sought it as a king, to support his 
court and country, and we, as plain people, for our families. He was not, so 
far as we know, influenced by covetousness or ambition. II. The means he 
employed to secure thut end.— He made ships, etc. 1. It was the usual 
method. Solomon employed the same means, and his ships sailed fr. same 
port. He might be guided by. past history, and be encouraged by past suc- 
cesses. 2. It was a prudent method. He built special vessels —large and 
strong, suited for the voyage. He had many of them. 3. It was a lawful 
method. Commerce, not conquest of other people, nor oppressive taxing at 
home. Men who work or trade and so pursue honest callings, use means that 
are usual, prudent, lawful. III. The calamity that befell his fleet. — They 
were broken, t.e. wrecked. 1. The source of it, God of Providence. He 
reigns over nature, and has often used the forces, eéc., of nature to carry out 
His plans. He reigns over mind. From changes in opinion, wars, etc., arise 
many disasters to trade and labor. The reason of it (see hist.). He had 
formed worldly alliances, ete. Had not seen their wrongness, and repented 
of them. IV. The effect that it produced on his own mind and conduct (vs. 
49). He broke offthealliance. His repentance was sincere — practical.—- Hive. 


51—53. (52) of his mother, 7. e. he tried to crush out the worship of 
Jehovah by substituting Baal. (53) served Baal, by this expression a dis- 
tinction is made bet. calf worship, wh. was a depraved Mosaism, and the 
active worship of foreign and heathen gods. These three verses should com- 
mence 2 Kings. 

A parent’s influence. — Sitting on the portico of the hotel at Long Branch, 


Admiral Farragut said to me, ‘“‘ Would you like to know how I was enabled)g’j, 


to serve my country? It was all owing to a resolution I formed when I was 
ten years of age. My father was sent down to New Orleans with the little 
navy we then had, to look after the treason of Burr. I accompanied him as a 
cabin boy. I had some qualities that I thought made a man of me. I could 
swear like an old salt, could drink a stiff glass of grog as if I had doubled 
Cape Horn, and could smoke like a locomotive. I was great at cards, and 
was fond of gaming in every shape. At the close of dinner one day my father 


B. ©. 853. 
a Comp. 2 Chr. xx. 
35-37. 


‘** Midas longed for 
gold, and insulted 
the Olympians. 
He got gold, so 
that whatever he 
touched became 
gold,and he with 
his long ears, was 
\little the better for 
lit. idas had in- 
‘sulted Apollo and 
the gods; the gods 
gave him his wish, 
and a pair of long 
ears, which also 
were a@ good ap- 
pendage to. it. 
‘What a truth in 
these old fables !”’ 
Carlyle. 

“Gold is a won- 
derful clearer of 
the understand- 
ing; it dissipates 
every doubt and 
scruple in an in- 
stant; accommo- 
dates itself to the 
meanest capaci- 
ties; silences the 
loud and clamor- 
ous, and brings 
over the most ob- 
stinate and inflex- 
ible.”— Addison. 


Ahaziah, the 
son of Ahab 


61 Ki. xvi. 31; 
hao 25; 2 KA. iii. 


c Ps. cvi. 28, 29; 
Is. lxv. 3; Eze. 


Bad parents, — 
Mother of Micah 
(Judg. xvii. 3); Ell 
(18am. iii. 13); Saul 
Sam. xx. 38) ; 
Athaliah (2 Chron. 
xxii 3); Manasseh 
(2 Chron. xxxiii.); 
Herodias (Mark vi. 


turned everybody out of the cabin, locked the door, and said to me, ‘ David, |24_) 


what do you mean to be?’ ‘I mean to follow the sea.’ ‘ Follow the sea! 
Yes, be a poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed 
about the world, and die in some fever hospital in a foreign clime.’ ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘I'll tread the quarter-deck and command as you do.’ ‘No, David, no boy 
ever trod the quarter-deck with such principles as you have, and such habits 
as you exhibit. You'll have to change your whole course of life if you ever 
become a man.’ My father left me and went on deck. I was stunned by the 
rebuke, aud overwhelmed with mortification. ‘A poor, miserable, drunken 


‘“When thou art 
contemplating 
some base deed, 
forget not thy 
child’s tender 
years, but let the 
presence of thy in- 
fant son act as a 
check on thy head- 
long course to sin.” 


sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed about the world, and to die in some|— Juvenai. 


fever hospital!’ That’s my fate, is it? Il change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath, never drink another drop of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; I will never gamble. And as God is my witness. I have 
those three vows to this hour. Shortly after I became a Christian. 


settled my temporal and settled my eternal destiny.” — Leaves from the Tree H 


of Life. 


“The voice of par- 
ents is the voice of 


keptigods, for to their 
That act|children they are 


eaven’s lieu- 
nants.’ — Shake- 
speare. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. 
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Synopsis. 


(According to, Bahr, in Lange.) 
Period Il. — THE KINGDOM DIVIDED — 


(continued). 
2nD EPOCH (continued). 

Sect. 3. Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah. 
(a@rAhaziah’s relent. s2.s6 2s soles ona & 
(b.) Elisha’s appearance..............ii. 
NGL) nd OLANUS LOLI. os ccois s-nsv aserieiointee 08s iii. 

Sect. 4. Elisha’s prophetic acts. 

(a.) The widow in debt, etc.......... iv. 
tO.) Naaman! OtC2 220... <cs os v.-vi. 7 
(c.) Syrian invasion, etc....... vi. 8-vii. 
(d.) Elisha at Damascus....... viii. 1-15 

Sect. 5. Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Jehu. 
(a.) Jehoram, Ahaziah....... viii. 15-29 
(0.) Jehu, King of Israel............ ix. 

38RD EPOCH. Jehu to end of kingdom of 
Israel. 

Sect. 1. Jehu, Athaliah, Jehoash. 

(a.) Jehu...... Bion ieiaciaiers sislersielaie te 
(BPA Chaliah 2p). silsveaslenteclselee.acs xi. 
(er Jehoashs.n ssc... Aacdodsandosc xii. 

Sect. 2. Jehoahaz, Jehoash, Jeroboam IL, 

Amaziah. 
(a.) Jehoahaz, Joash. .............Xiii. 
(0.) Amaziah, Jeroboam II. ....... xiv. 
Sect. 3. Azariah, Jotham, Zachariah, 
Hosea. 
(a.) Kings of Israel..... Braletelor oieiaicte aie XV. 
KD, yeReton Of AN AZ: cooler elon’ Sat Va 
(oye Pallcofcisracl (pierces vice eee cle xvii. 
Period III. —- JUDAH AFTER END OF 
ISRAEL. 

Sect. 1. Under Hezekiah. 

(a.) Hezekiah’s reign....... xviii.; xix. 


(0.) Hezekiah’s sickness, etc........xx. 


Sect. 2. Manasseh, Amon, Josiah. 
(a.) Manasseh, Amon.............. web 
©.) Reign of Josiah...... xxii,-xxiii. 30 
Sect. 3. Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, Zedekiah. 
(a.) Reigns of above kings.... 
xxiii. 81-xxv. 7 
@.) Fall of Judah............ xxv. 8-30 


(According to Horne.) 
Part I.— Contemporary history of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah, to the 
end of the former....... i.-xvii. 
Sect. 1. Reigns of Jehoshaphat and Jeho- 
ram (Judah), and Ahaziah and 
Joram (Israel), translation of 
Elijah, and Elisha his suc- 
COSSOV SR Voce teeta ee 1.-vili. 2 
Sect. 2. Reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah 
(Judah), Jehoram (Israel)).. 


viii. 3-29. 
Sect. 3. Jehu (Israel) Ahaziah, Athaliah 
(Suda) nas ctlaeir ace ix.-xi. 3 


Sect. 4. Jehoash (Judah), Jehoahaz, Jeho- 
ash (Israel), death of Elisha. . 

xi. 4-xiii, 

Sect. 5. Amaziah, Azariah, Uzziah, Jo- 

tham (Judah), Jehoash or Joash, 


Jeroboam, II., etc...... xiv., Xv. 
Sect. 6. Ahaz (Judah), subversion of 
[sracl sna coeee eeo es xvi., xvii. 


Part II. — History of the decline and fall of 
the kingdom of Judah.xviii.-xxv. 


Sectailesrezekiaht ence ee seat Xvii.-xx. 
Sect. 2. Manasseh, Amon............ xxi. 
(Bech. BL OSla samme ceiterisenis XXi.-xxili. 30 


Sect. 4. Jehoahaz, etc., Jerusalem taken, 
captivity... .. ....xxiii.3l-xxv, 


Chap. i. r—12. I. KINGS. 917 


B. C. cir. 861, 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. = 
i—4, (1) Then, R. V., “‘ and.” The two books of Kings are but one; the/Elijah 


division is arbitrary. 2 Ki. should properly begin with 1 Ki. xxii. 51, wh.|predicts the 
relates the accession of Ahaziah. Vss. 1, 2 of 2 Ki. i: recount the divineldeath of 


judgments upon the king’s sinful course. 
dued by Dav. The ‘‘ Moabite Stone” discov. in 1869 gives full particulars of 
this successful revolt of the viceroy Masha. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that when we look at it we see before us the identical memorial of triumph 
which the Moabite emir erected in the days of Ahaziah on the bamah of 
Chemosh at Dibon, one of his chief towns. — Hap. B. (2) Ahaziah, ‘‘ among 
the names of the judges and kings before Ahab in Israel, and Asa in Judah, 
scarcely a single instance occurs of names compounded with Jehovah ; thence- 
forward they became the rule.” —Wellhausen. lattice,’ windows are often 
closed with lattices of interlaced wood, wh. open outwards. sick, fatally 
injured by his fall. Baal-zebub, Jord of the fly, or fly-destroyer, flies con. 
stituting one of the most terrible plagues of the East. Ekron, Jos. xiii. 3, 
now Akir. ‘‘To consult a foreign oracle is equivalent to saying that the 
voice of God is wholly silent in one’s own land. This was going further in 
apostasy than Ahab had gone (see 1 Kings xxii. 6-9).” — Pulp. Com. - (8) 
angel, or messenger. meet, so as to arrest their progress. a God in Israel, 
they had put away Jehovah, and now showed they had no faith in their 
chosen gods. (4) surely die, as a judgment for the insult of seeking other 


8. 
Death-bed contrasts Heo ey vss. 2-4, 16, 17, with 2 Ki. xx. 1-5). — These two 
royal sufferers being dead, speak to us. I. Notice the points of comparison 
and contrast. 1. Points of comparison. Both are—(1) Kings; (2) In the 
midst of manhood; (8) Dangerously ill; (4) Unwilling to die; (5) Told that 
death is near; (6) Uttered longings in prayer; 2. Points of contrast. (1) 
One impious, the other godly. (2) One prayed to idols, the other to God. (8) 
One recovered, the other soon died. II. Gather some lessons from these 
points :—(1) The chief events of life happen alike to all; (2) Great crises lead 
men to look for externa! help; (8) The sources to which men look for help 
are most opposite and unlike. — U. R. Thomas. 

The timely warning. —The lighthouse reared on a sunken reef flings its 
jurid glare far through a stormy air and over a stormy sea, not to teach the 
mariner how to act with vigor when he is among the breakers, but to warn 
him back, so that he may never fall among the breakers at all. Even so the 
end of the lost is revealed in the Word of God, not to urge us to utter a very 
loud cry when the door is shut, but to compel us to enter now while the door 
is open. — Arnot. 


5—8. (5) turned back, R. V., ‘‘ returned.” (6) a man, they did not know 
him, but were forced to yield to his authoritative tone. (7) manner of man, 
fr. his description he might guess who he was. (8) hairy man, either with 
long hair and beard, or clad in a hairy garment.’ girdle, etc., sign of a poor 
man or an ascetic. 

The comfort of fidelity. — Whitefield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night at a public-house by a set of gamblers in the room adjoining 
where they slept. Their noisy clamor and horrid blasphemy so excited 
Whitefield’s abhorrence and pious sympathy that he could not rest. ‘I will 
go to them and reprove their wickedness,” said he. His companion remon- 
strated in vain. He went. His words of reproof were apparently powerless 
upon them. Returning he lay down to sleep. His companion asked him, 
‘““What did you gain by it?” ‘A soft pillow,” he said, and soon fell asleep. 


9—12. (9) sent, to arrest the prophet. top of a hill, either that on wh. he 
had met the messengers, vs. 3; or Carmel, Elij.’s usual residence. man of 
God, designation of prophet; such Elij. was recognized to be. ‘‘In the first 
two addresses the title was given no doubt in mockery.” (10) let fire, the 
symbol of God closely connected with Elij.¢_ This was not a mere securing 
of personal safety, but a public vindication of the honor of Jehovah, whom 
the king had insulted.« Two:reasons may be assigned for the chasm between 


the moral sense of the school of proph. and ours on such subjects — one was}, 


their amazing indifference to the sacredness of human life, and the other 


Moab rebelled, it had been sub-|Ahaziah 


Ju. fil. 
a. viii. 2. 


feuds S 8 


b ‘‘The word ren- 
dered lattice may 
be a rail, wh. may 
suggest that in 
leaning against the 
rail, forming the 
inner fence of the 
house top, it gave 
way, and he fell 
into the court be- 
low.”—Kitto. 


When Socrates was 
told by a friend 
that his judges had 
sentenced him to 
death; ‘“‘ And has 
not nature,” said 
he, ‘‘ passed the 
same sentence up- 
on them?” 


Ahaziah’s 
messengers 
return 


c‘*The Aba or 
Mesleh of the Arabs 
is often made of 
black sackcloth, of 
oat’s or camel’s 
air, very large, so 
that the owner 
wraps himself in 
it to sleep.”— 
Thomson, 


Comp. Matt. iii, 4; 
Mk. i. 6. gi 
Elijah in- 
vokes fire 

from heaven 

d1 Ki. xviii; 2 Ki. 
ig all 

e‘*Not in his own 
defense could Elij. 


ave been the 
death of so many; 
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B.C. cir. 851. 


but God, by a pe- 
culiar instinct, 


their invariable habit of regarding men in their corporate relations rather 
than in their individual capacity.— Exp B. Kitto supposes the fire was 
lightning. (11) sent, prob. the king was impatient at the delay, and had not 


made him an in-|heard the fate of the first company. quickly, at once, without further 


etrument of 
we in ae 
jp. Hall. 


Comp. Lu. ix. 54jadvised in what they did—‘‘ For,” said he, ‘when Sir 


56; 2 Th. i. 9; Heb. 
xii. 29; Re. xi. 5. 


death of 
Ahaziah 


a@ Ps, cli. 17; Mat. 
x. 28, 

b ‘Prob. Jehosha- 
phat associated his 
son as co-regent 
with himself, in 
the seventeenth 
year of his reign,” 
— Wordsworth, 


**Good actions 
crown themselves 
with lasting days: 
who well deserves 
needs not another’s 
praise.” — Heath. 


“Trust reposed in} 
noble natures, 
obliges 8 them the} 
more.’*—Dryden. 


B. oO. cir. 855. 


Elisha 
cleaves to 
Elijah 
cComp. 2 Ki. iv.! 
80; Ru, i. 16. | 
“ Living is death ;| 
dying islife. We. 
are not what we! 
appeartobe. On 
this side of the 
grave we are 
exiles, on that! 
citizens; on this 
side orphans, on! 
that children ; on! 
this side captives, 
on that freemen; 
on this side dis- 
guised, unknown, 
on that disclosed 
and proclaimed as 
the sons of God!” 
—H. W. Bescher. 


“Seas are the 
fields of combat 
for the winds; and 
when they sweep 
along some 


His\resistance, (12) if I be, etc., clearly putting it as a vindication of his 


prophetic claim. ‘ P 

Danger in persecution. — In 1682 some soldiers came to break up a meeting 
where Mr. Browning, who had been ejected from Desborough, was, and to 
apprehend him. The constable of the place admonished them to be well 
was alive, he 
eagerly persecuted these meetings, and engaged eight soldiers of the country 
troop to assist him, whereof myself was one. Sir himself is dead; six 
of the soldiers are dead; some of them were hanged,,and some of them broke 
their necks; and I myself fell off my horse, and broke my collar bone in the 
act of persecuting them. This has given me such a warning that I am 
resolved I will never meddle with them more.” 


13—18. (18) fell on his knees, in contrast with tone of previous captains : 
this the attitude of humble suppliant. be precious, 1 Sa. xxvi. 21. (14) let 
my life, etc., he pleads that the former judgments might suffice to vindicate 
the prophet’s honor. (15) angel, as vs. 3. Perhaps the usual form of speech 
among the sons of the prophets to give concrete expression to the ‘‘ voice of 
inward inspiration.” afraid of him,* 7. e. Ahaziah. (16) is it not, etc., 
‘‘was it not done in order to show that there is no God in Israel.” (17) 
Jehoram, Ahaziah’s brother. because he, 7. e. Ahaziah. second year,? 
comp. ch. iii. 1; viii, 16. (18) aets, 7. e. history. book, etc., as 1 Ki. xxii. 39. 

A faithful servant.— When M. Barthelemy was sent, with several others, 
into banishment at Cayenne, his servant, Le Tellier, came running up, as he 
was getting into the carriage, with an order from the directory, permitting 
him to accompany his master. He delivered it to Augereau, who, having 
read it, said, ‘‘ You are determined, then, to share the fate of these men, who 
are lost forever? Whatever events await them be assured they will never 
return.” “My mind is made up,” answered Le Tellier, ‘‘I shall be happy to 
share the misfortunes of my master.” ‘‘ Well, then,” replied Augereau, ‘‘ go, 
fanatic, and perish with him ;” adding at the same time, ‘‘ Soldiers, let this 
man be watched as closely as these miscreants.” Le Tellier threw himself on 
his knees before his master, who felt exqnisite pleasure at such a moment to 
press so affectionate a friend to his bosom. This valuable servant continued 
to show the same courage and attachment during the voyage, and after they 
arrived at Cayenne; and he was treated as an equal and companion, not only 
by his master, but by the companions of his exile. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


1 —4. (1) when, etc., this event prob. occurred several years later on. 
The composite char. of the records as compiled, renders it difficult to give the 
chron. order. Elij. appears to have lived until the reign of Jehoram of 
Judah. whirlwind, furious sweeping gale, generally coming from the E. 
Elisha, 1 Ki. xix. 16, 19-21. For ten yrs. or more Elij.’s faithful servant. 
Gilgal, some think the Gilgal by Jericho, as Jos. iv. 29; others think it can- 
not possibly be this, and identify with Jilgilia, S. W. of Shiloh. (2) tarry, 
as the prophet, wished to be alone in his departure. Perhaps, also, he was 
testing the fidelity of his servant. Bethel, Ge. xii. 8. ‘‘ Perhaps it was a 
protest against the calf-worship that the ‘sons of the prophets’ made one of 
their centres in Bethel.”— Cam. B. (8) sons, etc.. 1 Ki. xx. 85. (4) hold. . 
peace, ‘‘this is no subject for idle talk.” Jericho, Jos. vi. 1-27, here, also, 
a school of the prophets. 

God’s time. — God knows when our work is done: sometimes we think it is 
done when it is not; we wonder what more there is to do to it, it seems so 
trifling, as if it were not worth while doing, reminding us of what the great 
sculptor said to some one who wondered that he was so long over his marble: 
‘‘I know Iam doing but a few things that look like trifles, but trifles make 
perfection and perfection is no trifle.” So with us: many a poor life we have 
seen seems to be doing nothing, and we wonder why it does not go forward 


flowery coast, 


into the eternal state. It seems to be just touching things here and there, 


Chap. ii. 5—11. dl. KINGS, 


and to be — so with a very feeble finger, and yet there is a Purpose that 
works out our last refinement, waiting about us to-day with the culmination 
and perfecting of our character and belongings. We shall not be here a day 
too long if we put our life into God’s keeping. — Parker. 


smote,’ the 
The parallelism with 
t It was 
intended that Israel should regard Elijah and Elisha as a second Moses and 
Joshua, and should therefore yield them a ready obedience, — Pulp. Com. 


eh gverah of work was for the day. 


9—i1. (9) ask, efc., the subject wh. has been so long filling both hearts is 
at last mentioned. Elij. would test the char. of his faithful and devoted serv- 
ant. double portion, comp. De. xxi. 17,¢ the proper. portion for Elij.’s first- 
born spiritual son. Not double the power of Elij., but ‘‘heirship, succession 
to Elij. in his place as prophet in Israel.” (10) a hard thing, not Elij.’s to 
give; there is no law of bequest regarding man’s spirit; only God can endow 
with prophetic power. see me,’ wh. would be a final test of Elisha’s faith 
and devotion. (11) chariot, this the form appearing to the watching Elisha. 
There was a storm, but we can attempt no explanation of the scene. It was 
of God’s grace and as an assurance that Elisha should receive his petition, that 
his eyes were opened to behold the glory which carried away his master. 
Henceforth he was sure that that power was constantly near God’s servants. 
The vision was a source of strength and encouragement in the labors which 
were before him with no master at his head. He learnt the source of his 
master’s spirit. — Cam. B. 

The translation of Elijah (vs. 11).— Consider —I. The eventitself. 1. Elijah 
and Elisha still going on and talking ; 2. The sudden and glorious appearing, 
on the plain beside them, of a chariot of fire and Horses of fire ; 38. T e part- 
ing of Elijah and Elisha asunder by the chariot; 4. Elijah going up into 
heaven by a whirlwind ; 5. Elijah’s mantle falling from him as he went up. 
II. Its purposes and lessons. As they respect—1. Elijah himself; 2. Elisha ; 
8. The church of those days; 4. The church of these days; 5. Ourselves indi- 
vidually. —H. Angus. 

_ The prophet of fire. —In this inextricable interweaving of fact and figure, 
it is enough to mark how fitly such an act closes such a life. ‘My father, 
my father,” Elisha cried, ‘‘ the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 
So Elijah has stood a sure defense to his country against all the chariots and 
horsemen that were ever pouring in upon them from the surrounding nations. 
So he now seemed when he passed away, lost in the flames of the steeds and the 
car that swept him from the earth, as in the fire of his own unquenchable 
spirit — in the fire that had thrice blazed around him in his passage through 
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their wings move 
mildly, and their 
rage is lost."— 
Dryden. 
Elijah di- 
vides the 
river 


a‘*The young 
men in these col- 
leges seem, like 
the Jews in later 
eviods of their 
istory, to have 
been instructed in 


culture of kind 
must 


Elijah ascends 
to heaven 


c ‘*The phrase 
employed in De. 
xxi. 17, to denote 
the amount of a 
father’s goods, wh. 
were the right and 
token of a first- 
born son is literally 
‘a mouth of two,’ 
a double mouthful. 
Thus the ak of 
the ‘ double pon 
tion’ of  Elij.‘s 
spirit was but the 
legitimate conclu- 
sion of the act of 
adoption, wh. be- 

an with the cast- 
ing off the mantle 
at Abelmeholah 


years before.” — 
Smith's Bib. Dict. 


d “If permitted to 
see the miraculous 
ascension, he may 
accept this as a 
pledge and assur- 
ance, on God’s 
part, that the fare- 
well request is not 
denied.’’- Macduff. 


62 Ki. vi. 17. 
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Elijah’s mantle 
is taken by 
Elisha 


a ‘* Meaning, as is 
generally under- 
stood, that he 
regarded Israel as 
bereft of its 
strength, 

chariot and its 
horsemen, by the 
departure of this 
oon prophet.’’ — 

itto. 


“Elisha addresses P 


him as the true 
defense of Israel, 


II, KINGS. Chap. ii. ra—a2. 


his troubled earthly career. The ascension or assumption of Elijah stands 
out alone in the Jewish history as the highest representation of the end of a 
great and good career ; of death as seen under its noblest aspect ; as the com- 
pletion and crown of the life which had preceded it ; as the mysterious shroud- 
ing of the departed within the invisible world. — Stanley. 


12—15. (12) saw, as condition, vs. 10. my father, etc.,* in figure express- 
ing Elisha’s confidence in, and admiration for, Elij. rent them, showing his 
deep grief, cf. Job i. 20; ii. 12. ue took up, as the pledge of the transfer- 
ence of the prophetic office to himself. (14) smote, etc., vs. 8. Putting to the 
proof at once his prophetic power: and showing the firmness of his faith. 
parted, God gave Elisha evidence of His presence; the fulfilment of Elij.’s 
promise. (15) to view, 2. V., ‘‘ wh. were at J. over ag. him saw him.” vs. 7. 
bowed, acknowledging his authority and office.? 

The beginning of Elisha’s work. —I. Divine power tested. 1. The best wa 
to prove the power of Divine grace is to exercise the gifts we have. We sha 
not accomplish much in the world if we stand gazing up into heaven ; 2. All 
effort should be accompanied by prayer. If we would succeed in our business, 
we must look for the Divine guidance, help, and blessing. II. The Divine 
resence manifested. If we had faith to undertake great things for God, 
then we might expect great things from God. — C. H. Irwin. 

He who watches sees. — It is God’s law that the watching man gets every- 


better than either|thing, the man who is nearest and looks keenest gets all and sees all—and it 


chariots and 
horsemen.’’— Spk 
Com. 


2 Ki. xiii. 14., 


dD Jos. fii. 7; Is. 
xi. 2; 1Pe. iv. 14 


“Christ honors 
the draft of a 
working faith.”” — 
Beecher. 


the body of 
Elijah is 
sought for 


“Oh! just and 
mighty death! 
What none hast 
dared, thou hast 
done; thou hast 
drawn together all 
the greatness, all 
the cruelty and 
ambition of man, 
and covered it all 
over with these 
two narrow 
words, Hic jacet ”’ 
—Raleigh. 


B.C. cir. 853. 


Elisha heals 
the fountain 


eGe xxx. 38; Ex. 
xxiii; 26; Jos. vi. 
26. 

d* Elijah for the 
most part worked 


miracles without 
means, Elisha with 
means, ’— 


worth. 


is right. The mountain gets the first gleam of the sun, and then the light gets 
down into the valleys by-and by. Have you ever seen that beautiful sight of 
the mountain getting the first kiss, the first glance, the first visitation? The 
sun is nowhere visible in himself, but alight is there, and I have seen that 
light brightening over the white snowy peaks, like camps of giants that have 
been sleeping there all night : and down yonder, night, dying night, lingering 
night, solemn night — fog and cloud and raw damp, and up there heaven. 
And then down, down, down —all these bits and beams of rays of light shoot- 
ing into the fog and cloud, and chasing them away, and last of all the little 
town yonder waking up and saying, ‘‘It is morning.” Morning? Poor little 
hamlet, it has been morning an hour or more up there. Aye, the mountains 
first and the chimneys a long way off; the high peaks first and then your lit- 
tle hamlets by and by. — Parker. 


16—18. (16) seek, etc., no doubt they imagined they should find somewhere 
the dead body of Elij. (17) ashamed, to seem so stubborn. (18) go not, 
Elisha knew too well that it was Elij.’s passing thro’ to God. 

Eastern whirlwinds. — The effects of one of these whirlwinds, confined 
probably to a small circumference, was witnessed once in India. A roofing of 
palm branches and grass was laid on the ground, ready to be supported on 
poles for the front of a bungalow. It was heavy, several yards long and 
broad, and it had taken eight men to lift and carry. Suddenly, and without 
warning, for the day had been excessively hot, and there appeared not a 
breath of air, this roof was moved to and fro, and after flapping a moment or 
two was raised aloft, and carried upwards with speed, whirling round and 
round as it went up, till at last it became but a speck in the distance, and was 
soon lost to sight. In countries where whirlwinds are of frequent occurrence 
it is not surprising that the sons of the prophets, seeing Elijah go up by a 
whirlwind into heaven, should have Eee Elisha to send and seek after him, 
lest, as they said, he might be taken up, and cast ‘‘ upon some mountain or 
into some valley.” 


19 — 22. (19) city, t.e. Jericho. pleasant, situated in a broad plain, watered 
by an abundant river, and shaded by groves of palm trees, etc. naught, bad. 
barren, Jit. causing abortion :* aptto miscarry. (20) new eruse, wh. having 
never been used was unsoiled, so symbol of purity. salt, a cleansing or puri- 
fying agent, so further symbol of mirac, power Elisha exerted. (21) spring, 
Ain-es-Sultan, now called Elisha’s fountain. thenee, 7. e. fr. the waters. (22) 
healed, or sweetened, permanently. 

Elisha’s fountain.— It was quite dark when wereached our camping-ground, 
about 200 yards from Ain Sultan, called by Europeans Elisha’s fountain; and 
as the only other fountain of any size, Ain Dik, has always borne the same 
name, there can be but little doubt that this is the spring whose waters were 
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healed by Elisha, and that the stone-hewn mounds and fragments of pottery} 3B.c. 858. 
which cover the soil are the remains of ancient Israelitish Jericho.— Tristram. ay 


23—25. (28) Bethel, where was a school of prophets, vs. 2. little children,|/the Bethelites 
the word used sometimes means young men. mocked him, prob. contrastingjmock Elisha 
his youth with the venerable Elij., and prob. they were young idolaters set on 
thus to mock the prophet of the Lord.* baid head, epithet of contempt in 
the E. (24) cursedthem. “the only occasion on wh. we find Elis. the minister of|g “The idolatrous. 
vengeance.’ Very hard to justify E., but one ‘‘ must keep steadily in mind thelor infidel young 
fact that the places which are mentioned in this incident had become as|™e™ of the nines 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in the sense of spiritual alienation and spiritual con-|Sisbelieve the re- 
tempt for everything associated with the name of the living God. When|port of his mas- 
Elisha, therefore, wrought this deed of violence, his action must be regarded|ter’s Sb al ees 
as typical, and as strictly in keeping with the necessities of the occasion. Only niged him to fol- 
this kind of miracle could have been understood by the people amongst whomllow in the glorious. 
it was worked.” People’s B. (25) Carmel, wh. was closely associated with|career.” — Jamie~ 
Elij.’s life. Samaria, Elisha lives far more than Elijah in cities and amid|*”™ 
the ordinary surroundings of. civilized life. The honor with which he was 
treated was the honor of respect and admiration for his kindliness. He plays P i. B 
his in no stupendous scenes like those at Carmel and at Horeb, and f SL ieeeatre paren 
nearly all his miracles were miracles of mercy.— Exp. B. ' 

Jealousy for God.— The servant of God may oad endure the scoffs and| 
frowns and persecution of the world when they refer to himself only; but|uq,, guilt of eu- 
when the character of his God is maligned and His grandest work derided, |logizing or apolo- 
the meekest become bold in vindicating the Divine glory. When Terantius,|gizing for wicked 
captain to the emperor Adrian, presented a petition that the Christians onian a oe 
might have a temple to themselves in which to worship God apart from thelcommittingthem.* 
Arians, the emperor tore the petition in pieces and threw it away, bidding the|—Southey. 
soldier to ask something for himself and it should be granted. Terantius 
modestly gathered up the fragments of the discarded petition, and said, with 
true nobility of mind, ‘‘ If I cannot be heard in God’s cause, I will never ask 
anything for myself.”— Barlow. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
B. ©. 855. 


1—5. (1) Jehoram, comp. ch. i. 17. The apparent discrepancy bet. the chron.|Jehoram and 
of ch. i. and ch. iii. is explained by supposing that Jehosh. in his 17th yr.|Mesha, the 
associated his son Jehoram with him. Then the 18th yr. of Jehosh. would be|sheep-master 
also the 2d yr. of Jehoram’s regency. eighteenth, 1 Ki. xxii. 41, 51. (2) 
not . . father, Ahab and Jezebel. put away, etc., the removal of the statue|, 1. peean his 
meant abolishing the worship,‘ prob. some special pillar wh. was erected near|reign by w fornak 
the palace for the royal worship. Jehu found pillars and a house of Baal tojabolition of the 
destroy. (8) sins of Jer., he did not abolish the worship of Jehovah under oes ere 
the cherubic symbol of the calves; no king of Israel thought of doing that,|py Shab aed ee 
and so far as we know neither Elijah, nor Elisha, nor Jonah, nor Micaiah, Ne establishment of 
tested against that worship.— Hap. B. (4) sheep-master,’ lit. noked, a ibe on gee 
marker, prob. sheep were marked to distinguish both the flocks and the dif- Pencan by its 
ferent breeds. rendered, etc., R.V., ‘‘rendered . . the wool of an hundred|founa et, Jero- 
thou. lambs and of an hund. thou. rams.” (5) rebelled, by refusing tribute ee am.” — Spk. 
and asserting independence, 5 

Out-and-Out.—.‘‘ When I was here in 1867, there was a merchant who came : 
over from Dublin, and was talking with this business man in London; and, as a appre t ee 
I happened to look in, this business man in London introduced me to the man|yoabite stone.” 
from Dublin. The Dublin man said to the London man, alluding to me, ‘Is|Rep. Pal. Explor. 
this young manall 0. O? ‘What do you mean by O. O ? inquired the London|Fund. 
man. ‘Is he Out-and-Out for Christ” was the answer. I tell you it burned 
down into my soul.”— Dwight L. Moody. 


6—10. (6) the same time, on occasion of the refusal to render the | Ist/ ty 
tribute. numbered, or called out a levy; mustered them for the expedition. and Y ere 
(7) sent, etc., the alliance bet. the royal houses being maintained. I will go,/"° water 1s 
here Jehosh. seems to decide without seeking the Div. will. (8) which way,| ., J Reergecn AOpen 
across the north end, or the south end, of the Dead Sea. Edom,’ Jehosh.|taxing this. route 
_ chose the 8. way bec. Edom was at the time dependent on him. (9) COMPASS,|was, most likely. 
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B.c. cir.851. |etc., R. V., ‘‘ made a circuit,” a difficult journey? by ‘‘ Jerus. Hebron, Malatha, 
Roetest a recHion and Thamara, to the N., Edomite country.” (10) Lord .. ealled, pure 
with the forces of|assumption on Jehoram’s part, no one had consulted Jehovah’s will regarding 
Edom. Another|the expedition. three kings, including that of Edom.’ 
may have eee The rocky way. — There were several reasons why the king of Israel pre- 
ees (eye un-|ferred that way, rocky asit was; but the chief reason was to surprise the enemy, 
awares,"” — Spk.jand get to the least defended part of Moab; an illustration of which we have in 
Com. the account of Napoleon I. crossing the Alps. He wanted to surprise the 

Austrians, and prevent the Swiss from ce and for this purpose he pro- 
a Nu. xxi. 4,5. | |ceeded to cross the great St. Bernard itself, so lofty and difficult that it was 
considered almost an impossibility. Yet he made the attempt with an army 
b Pr. xix. 3; Is \Of 30,000 men, their baggage, their ammunition, and forty pieces of cannon ; 
viii. 71. and very soon the Austrians were filled with wonder, and were quite panic- 
stricken, in seeing the French army pouring down the sides of the inacessible 


Alps. 
Elisha 11—14. (11) Jehosaphat, by whose advice the route was taken. the 
is sent for Lord, better Jehovah, the great contrast betw. the kingdom of Isr. and the 


kingdom of Judah is at once made clear. Elisha, who seems to have followed 

the army. poured water, as servant.: (12) word, etc., recognizing the true 
¢“After the meals,/prophetic character. (18) with thee, who hast refused, and dost dishonor, 
theibrickandtusht}my God. prophets . . father, 7. e. calf-prophets at Dan. and Bethel. 
(pitcher and ewer[prophets . . mother, 7. e. Baal-prophets. the Lord, 7. ¢. we see Jeho- 
the servant, with|vah’s hand in our present trouble. (14) as the Lord, etc., 1 Ki. xvii. 1; 2 Ki. 
a@ napkin over hisly, 16. 


shou a on! ~Washing of hands. —1I sought in the manners and the customs of the people 
mson. among whom I moved remnants of the manners and customs of Scriptural 
stamp. . . It was, then, with such feelings and for such a purpose that I sat 
in an upper room in my host’s house, and there with him dipped my hand in 
Jno. xiii. 5, etc. |the dish, for there was only one; after which, water was poured upon my hands 
first, then upon his, and we rose from the table, or rather from the ground, 
in no wise hindered from following our journey at once by the length or the 

nature of our meal. — Three Months in the Holy Land. 


the valley 15—20. (15) minstrel,¢ to compose his mind with music. From the result 
dug full described here, viz. that the hand (that is, the influence and spirit) of the Lord 
of ditches came upon him, we may conclude that this was what Elisha wished for, and 


we may suppose that while the music went on his thoughts took shape, and 
found vent in prayer ; till at length he was prompted inwardly what to say. 
A striking instance of the power of music. — Cam. B. (16) valley, broad 
wady. tches, or pits, to keep the water that came. (17) not see wind, 
@ Ex. xv. 20; 1 Sa.|Wh. usually came before storm. rain, the torrent down the middle of the 
x. 5; 1 Chron. xxv.|valley would be in flood, and fill the pits. The incident itself is highly 
1-3. instructive. It throws light both upon the general accuracy of the ancient 
narrative, and on the fact that events to which a directly supernatural color- 
ing is given are, in many instances, not so much supernatural as providential. 
The deliverance of Israel was due, not to a portent wrought by Elisha, but to 
the hon wisdom which he derived from the inspiration of God. — Exp. B. 
e“Rether ye wili|(18) light thing, only an illus. of what He will do for you. (19) smite,: etc., 
smite — in your|this vs. describes a general devastation of the country. good tree, 7. ¢. fruit 
ee io page ee. De. xx. 19, does not apply to the land of Moab, or to an invasion like 
lather than 2com|the present. (20) when .. offered, about sunrise. An unbloody oblation 
mani.” — Words-lof fine fiour, oil and frankincense. cf. Lev. ii. 1. 
worth. The valley filled with water (vss. 16, 17). —The armies of the three kings 
were famishing for want of water: God was about to send it, and in these 
words the prophet announced the coming blessing. I. Here was a case of 
human helplessness: not a drop of water to be had. II. Still the people were 
to make a believing preparation for the Divine blessing: they were to dig the 
“Many do with|trenches in which the precious liquid would be held. The Church must, by 
opportunities asjher varied agencies, efforts, and prayers, make herself ready to be blessed ; 
c ren aeer ae she must make the pools, and the Lord will fill them. III. By and by there 
oe little honds| Was a singular bestowal of the needed boon. Not as in Elijah’s case did the 
with sand, and Jet|shower pour from the clouds, but in a silent and mysterious manner the pools 
meee Trains ae were filled. IV. We must also notice the remarkable abundance of the 
pan ue all. arsupply: there was enough for the need of all. And so it isin the Gospel bless- 
gone.” — T. Jones.|ing ; all wants shall be met by Divine power in answer to prayer.— Spurgeon. 
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21—25. (21) put on armour, Heb. gird on a girdle ; collecting even young 
recruits. border, edge of their epi & overlooking the wady in wh. the 
hosts of Israel were. (22) sun shone, showin oe the color of the waters 
tinged with the red earth of Edom. (23) this is blood, as there had been no 
rain they could not otherwise account for the pools. (24) eame, expecting no 
enemy, only to takethe spoil left behind. (25) stone, etc., doing wilful damage 
to the country. Kir-haraseth, Is. xvi. 7, 11, the mod. Kerak. 

Deceptive appearances.— The Sclavonians have a legend that a certain river 
was infested with a water-demon who had the power of assuming the shape 
of a cluster of red flowers waving and spreading themselves out in graceful 
and attractive forms on the surface of the water; but if the passer-by was 
tempted to put forth his hand to pluck one of the fragile blossoms, he was at 
once seized by invisible hands, dragged beneath the surface, and suffocated in 
the treacherous stream. It is perilous to trust to false appearances; it may 
lead to irreparable disaster. Many who have plucked the flower of pleasure 
have found it to contain a fatal sting.— Barlow. 


26—27. (25) that drew swords, or with drawn swords. unto. . Edom, 
whose protection he might hope to gain ; or he made his attack on the part of 
the forces under the king of Edom. (27) his eldest son, his own. offered 
him, to propitiate his god, and, if possible, secure deliverance for his country, 
py the awful sacrifice.» upon the wall, to overawe the besiegers. indigna- 
tion, or judgment. If ‘‘ wrath ” here has the unusual sense of human indig- 
nation, the clause can only imply that the armies of Judah and Edom were 
roused to anger by the unpitying spirit which Israel had displayed. The hor- 
rible tragedy enacted upon the wall of Kirharaseth awoke their consciences 
to the sense of human compassion.— Hzp. B. They pressed the war too ruth- 
lessly if it drove their enemy to such desperation. departed, 7. e., fr. the 
Kg. of Moab. in horror at what had taken place. 

Human sacrifice. — Diodorus Siculus relates that when Agathocles was 
going to besiege Carthage, the people, seeing the extremities to which they 
were reduced, ascribed their misfortune to the anger of their God, in that 
they had latterly spared to offer him children nobly born, and had fraudulently 
put him off with the children of slavesand foreigners. To make an atonement 
for this crime, two hundred children of the best families in Carthage were at 
once offered in sacrifice, and no Jess than three hundred of the citizens volun- 
tarily sacrificed themselves. — Wheedon. One for all.— During a plague in 
Marseilles, the physicians decided that nothing could be done to save the peo- 

le, unless a victim could be dissected, and the nature of the disease learned. 
ut who would dothis? Dr. Guyon rose and said he would doit. He wrote 
his will, bade his family farewell, entered the hospital, made the dissection 
and examination, wrote out the results, and ina few hours was dead. But 
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the Moabites 
defeated 


a ‘* The river Le- 
ontes, in Lebanon, 
becomes red at a 
certain time of the 
year, fr. its stream 
then washing or 
passing over beds. 
of coloring earth.” 
—Kitto, 


“An optimist is as 
blind as a pessim- 
ist, the difference 
being that he is 
bling of the other 
eye.”—Pounds. 


Mesha offers 
his eldest son 


b Mic. vi. 7. 


c “God showed 
his wrath against. 
Israel (not Judah) 
by some judgment. 
upon them for this. 
act of the king of 
Moab.’ — Words- 
worth. 


‘““There is no ac- 
tion of man in this 
life which is not 
the beginning of 
so longa chain of 
consequences, as 
that no human 
providence is high 
enough to give us. 
a eae to the 
end. — Thomas of 
Malmesbury. 


“Heart - chilling 
superstitition! 
thou canst glaze 
even pity’s eye 
with her own 


now the physicians could treat the disease, and the plague was stayed. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—7. (1) eertain woman, Josephus says, Obadiah’s wife. ‘‘It appears fr. 
this that the members of the colleges of Prophets did not withdraw them- 
selves fr. common domestic life altogether.”— Cam. B. did fear, comp. 1 
Ki. xviii. 12. to take,? as Le.xxv. 39-41. bondmen, servants. (2) I do, 
Elisha had no means of paying the debt, and no interest with the king to use 
for her sake. pot of oil,¢ olive oil, an ‘‘ anointing of oil.” (8) vessels, for 
what purpose she could not guess, but in faith she obeyed.’ (4) shut the 
door,’ to be undisturbed. If known Elisha would have been overrun with 
calls for help. We see in the records of Elisha, as in the biographies — so 
rich in prodigies — of fourth-century hermits and medizval saints, how little 
impressive in itself is the exercise of abnormal powers; how it derives its 
sole grandeur from the accompaniment of great moral lessons and spiritual 
revelations. — Exp. B. (5) went, again showing a simple obedience. (6) 
stayed,* only bec. lack of vessels to contain it. (7) man of God, usual name 
of the prophet. ; ; 

A poor and honest woman, — A poor old woman in a house of industry, or 
poor-house, applied tc a collector of a tract association for the tract called 
«‘To-day.” She wished to pay for it, but money she had none; however, one 


frozen _tear.’? — 
Coleridge, 


B. 0, 851-852. 


Elisha mul- 
tiplies the | 
widow’s oil 
d Ne. v. 2-5. 
e“It is indeed re- 
markable. that. 
oor people in 
srael who are re- 
duced to the last 
extremities gener-- 
ally have a little 
oil left.” — Kitto. 
f Obs. that our 
Lord required 
faith from those 
for whom He 
wrought miracles. 
glu. viii. 51-54; 
Jno. vii. 3, 4; Ac. 
x. 41. 
h‘*So the supply 


source remained. The inmates of this house were permitted to raise small 


of the oil of God’s 
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grace is never 


stinted by itself,|Zences. : ) 
but the stint isin}you a geranium for it.” 
—|afterwards she called again, and said, ‘:I thank you heartily for that tract. 


our _ hearts.” 
Wordsworth. 


2 Cor. vi. 12. 


Elisha is the 
uest of the 
hunammite 


aiSa. xxv. 2. 


“‘ Judge not of ac-!(10) make, make ready, prepare. 


tions by _ their 
mere effect ; dive 
to the center, and 
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plants, such as geraniums, and others of a similar description, which they sold 
for afew pence, and this trifle enabled them to purchase some extra indul- 
“‘T have no money,” said the poor old woman, ‘“‘ but I will bring 
The plant was accordingly brought. A short time 
Oh, let me have some more. I will gladly pay for them, and J have one 
other geranium.” 


8—11. (8)and.. day,i.e., and the day came when. Shunem, 1 Ki. i. 3. 
Showing that Elisha was an itinerant prophet, spending much of his time 
teaching in the various colleges of the prophets. great woman, 7. e., rich.7 — 
constrained, marg. laid hold on him. (9) holy man more than a prophet. 
She perceived that Elisha was unlike the common run of prophetic teachers. 
on the wall, so an upper chamber. stool, 
or chair ; this with the table indic. that the room was.to be used for study as 
well as sleeping. (11) on a day, poss. the first, after the arrangement was 


the cause detect.|completed, that Elisha called. 


Great deeds from 
meanest — springs 
may take their 
course, and small 
est virtues from a 
mighty source.’’— 
Pope. 


** A woman’s heart 
is just like a litho- 
grapher’s stone — 
what is once writ- 
ten upon it cannot 


The evolution of a chair. — At work in the primeval forest felling trees and 
clearing the ground, man may first have experienced the comfort of a raised 
seat by placing himself on the stump of a tree. But, however eligible this 
support might be in other respects, it labored under the disadvantage of being 
immovable; but blocks could be sawed off so as to be movable. A brilliant 
thought! no sooner conceived than acted upon; and perhaps several genera- 
tions passed before some great genius hit upon the idea of obviating the cum- 
bersomeness of these heavy solid blocks, by fastening a piece of plank on 
three supporters, and producing a three-legged stool. Here was progress ; but 
still something was wanted. The aged hunter or shepherd returned from the 


be rubbed out.’ — 
Thackeray. 


Elisha 
promises her 
a son 


O07 Ge, xvil OG: 
xviii. 12; Lu.i. 20. 
““We should prac~ 
tice all things at 
two several times, 
the one when the 
mind is hest dis- 
posed, the other 
when it is worst 
disposed ; that by 
the one you may 
gain a great step; 
by the other you 
may work out the 
knots and stones 
of the mind.” — 
Bacon. 


‘“*Even the most 
refined and pol- 
ished of men sel- 
dom conceal any of 
the sacrifices they 
make, or what it 
costs to make them. 
This is reserved for 
women, and it is 
one of the many 
proofs they give of 
their superiority in 
matters of affec- 
tion and delicacy.” 
— Willmott. 

““All the reason- 
ings of men are 
not worth one sen- 
timent of women.” 

— Voltaire. 


weary chase or pasture ground. He placed his stool so that, seated upon it. 

he could lean against the wall of his hut; he fell into deep contemplation. 

Suddenly his fatigue left him under the excitement of a new conception. He 

had found it — the Eureka!—the ne plus ultra! He seized his mallet and 

pegs, affixed an upright back to his stool, and behold a chair !— Temple 
ar. 


12—17. (12) Gehazi, valley of vision. stood, in attitude of reverence. 
him, 7. e. Gehazi. He told Gehazi to summon the Shunammite lady. In the 
deep humility of Eastern womanhood she came and stood in his presence. 
Even then he did not address her. So downtrodden was the position of 
women in the East that any dignified person, much more a great prophet, 
could not converse with a woman without compromising his dignity. — Exp. 
B. (13) for us, indic. that the prophet’s servant shared their kindness. be 
spoken, ezc., onthis Bp. Hall remarks: ‘* It is a good hearing that an Elisha is 
in such grace at the court, that he can promise himself access to the king, ina 
friend’s suit. It was not ever thus. The time was when his master heard, 
‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?’ Now the late miracle which Elisha 
wrought, in gratifying the three kings with water and victory, hath endeared 
him to the king of Israel; and now, Who but Elisha?” I dwell, efc., she 
had no quarrel to settle, and is content with her lot. (14) no child, and 
this was the greatest of all griefs to an Israelitish woman. (15) eall her, 
for she had left while Elis. and Gehazi conferred together. (16) about, eéc., 
Ge. xviii. 10. lie,? what was promised seemed to her impossible. (17) that 
season, vs. 16. The event was exactly as promised. 

A spirit of contentment. —I. Finds its happiness in.its immediate sur- 
roundings. II. Is not allured by offers of greater wordly distinction. IIT. 
Is not involved in troubles involving the interference of the great and power. 
ful. IV. Does not show kindness to others, with the design of securing any 
advantage or receiving anything in return.—Hom. Com. 

Preferment refused.— Joe Martin, an Indian chief now residing in New 
Brunswick, was interrogated a short time ago, by a professianal gentleman 
who holds an important office under government, whether he would accept 
the commission of captain among the Indians, which, he observed. it was in 
his power to procure for him; to which the Indian made the following reply - 
**Now Joe Martin love God, pray to God: now Joe Martin humble; certain 
not good to make Indian proud; when Indian proud, him forget God; for 


this reason Joe Martin never must be captain!” He accordingly declined 
it. 
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18—22. (18) grown, to be a lad of 4 or 5yrs. (19) my head, being smitten] 8B. c. 851 To 842, 
with sunstroke.* a lad, the one attending the child. (21) bed, ‘‘ to conceal the death 
the death until she had seen what the prophet could do for her.” (22) ealled, are © deat 
prob. fr. the house, the field lay very near. The husband, knowing her sh Bee 
anxiety about the boy, would at once have met her wish, but he did not think Eli. oes to 
of the child. to the man, etc., whose abode she seemed to know. gig 

Great trials. —I. Often cit from great mercies. This woman would|g For sunstroke 
sooner have parted with all her property than lose this dear boy of hers. II.|comp. Ps. cxxi. 6; 
Should be Potentiy endured. Our great Example when overwhelmed with|!8- =!ix. 10. 
immeasurable distress, said, ‘‘Not my will, but Thine be done.” III. May|:«7 have learned 
have a blessed end. — D. Thomas. a new way to spell 

Sunstroke (vs. 19). — This was doubtless what is called a ‘‘ stroke of the sun.”(4 is appointments, 
The sun of Palestine is strong enough to produce this effect, according to the peaenee be a 
testimony of various travelers. This is particularly the case in the plains, Hisappointments.” 
such as those of Jericho and Esdraelon. In or on the borders of the latter|— Dulles. 
Shunem was situated, and in a battle which was fought by the army of Bald-|« night brings out 
win IV., near Tiberias, on its eastern border, William of Tyre relates that|stars, as sorrows 


more soldiers were slain by the sun than by the sword. POP ae truths.”— 


23—26. (23) wherefore, not realizing the serious illness of the child, and|Gehazi is 
supposing she wanted to attend some religious service. well, peace! don’t/sent to meet 
trouble me just now with inquiries, (24) drive, the lad ran by the side.‘her 
slack . . riding, better delay me not in my riding. (25) Carmel, a ride of 
five or six hours. Probably from previous visits both the Shunammite and eA usual tor 
her servant were familiar with the road; for the whole narrative gives thelasses accompanied 
impression that on Carmel there was a centre of prophetic teaching and|by aservant, who 
religious worship, and that the family from Shunem were among the fre- vee beting aud 
quenters thereof.—Cam. B. (26) it is well, partly the usual salutation,|with his stick 
partly keeping her message to deliver to the prophet himself. goading the animal 

Transformed trials.—In one of the German picture galleries is a painting|** ,the speed re- 
called ‘‘ Cloud-land.” It hangs at the end of a long gallery, and at first sight eae entrar 
it looks like a huge, repulsive daub of confused color, without form or comeli-|«] cried, ‘Lord, 
ness, As you walk toward it, the picture begins to take shape. It proves to|spare my child!’ 
be a mass of exquisite little cherub faces, like those at the head of, the canvas reed, ot not. Bs 
in Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna San Sisto.” If you come close to the picture, you seelsnatehed 1¢ from 
only an innumerable cooly of little angels and cherubim. How often the|danger, and took It 
soul that is frightened by trial sees nothing but a confused and repulsive mass|t,° 4 is home.”— 
of broken expectations and confused hopes! But if that soul, instead of fleeing Hes : 
away into unbelief and despair, would only draw up near to God, it would|emit so sweet and 


soon discover that the cloud was full of angels of mercy. — Cuyler. strong a fragrance 
C ti as before a storm, 
ompensation.—  , sais , Beauteous soul! 
For rapture of love is linked with the pain or fear of loss, when 2 Soe ap- 
And the hand that takes the crown must ache with many a cross; Dao fragrant “asice 

. ty ? 
Yet he who hath never a conflict hath never a victor’s palm, sweet-smelling 
And only the toilers know the sweetness of rest and calm, flower.” — Richter. 
“To feel, to love, 
Who would dare the choice, neither or both to know, oe eee 
The finest quiver of joy or the agony-thrill of woe? — be the text of the 
Never the exquisite pain, then never the exquisite bliss, Hiforos woman,” — 


For the heart that is dull to that can never be strung to this. a 
Women are never 


stronger than when 


Hush, oh hush! for the Father whose ways are true and just, they arm them- 
Knoweth and careth and loveth, and waits for thy perfect trust ; Es with their 
The cup He is slowly filling shall soon be filled to the brim, Madame quee a 
And infinite compensations forever be found in Him. — Havergal. fand. 


27—31. (27) eaught, etc., ‘‘to lay hold on the knees or feet has always|Elijah re- 
been thought in the E. to add force to supplication.”* thrust, etc., thejturns with 
servant felt that his master’s dignity was petal from seeming familiarity.|her, Gehazi 
vexed, bitter with some great sorrow. Lord hath hid, showing his|preceding 
dependence on immediate inspiration. (28) a son, this question reveals a Mathenite 
her trouble. (29) my staff, an official rod. The reason for sending it has|gg. MiP" v.92. wit 
been variously presented.? salute him not, as Lu. x. 4, 7. e. haste, tarry not|25; Lu, viii.41; Jno. 
for conventionalities. (30) leave thee, she wanted his presence in the)xi. 32. 
chamber of the dead. (81) hearing, marg. attention. awaked, death rep.|g gome think he 
as a sound sleep. expected the lay- 
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B. 0. 851 To 842. 


ing of the staff to 
restore the life. 


Some think he in-\delight, and left me. 


tended to show 
that God only 
could restore to 


Il, KINGS. Chap. iv. 32—4!I. 


Salutations in the East (vs. 29). —With us a brief wayside salutation does not 
hinder, but in the East it does. As we were turning in by a narrow, dark, 
arched lane, my donkey-man suddenly sprung aside, with a loud shout of 
Of course I halted, not knowing my way. Some 
donkeys were coming on in front, and my driver had seen in the foremost of 
the riders a brother or friend, who was returning from a journey. My 


life, and expected|donkey-man was on foot, but this mattered not. In a moment he lea ed u 


the failure of the 
staff. 


Elisha re- 
stores her 
son to life 


a Ja. v. 16. 
b1 Ki, xvii. 23; Lu. 
vii. 1 


“No true work 
since the world be- 


gan was ever|matters. 


|terruption. 


and seized his friend round the neck, hugging him most strenuously, an 
kissing him first on one side of the face and then on the other. This mutual 
operation being over they inquired after each other’s health, and then went. 
on their way. — Bonar, 


82—837. (32) his bed, vss. 10, 21. (83) shut the door, as vs. 4, tosecure unin- 
prayed, 1 Ki. xvii. 21. (84) lay, etc., apparently exerting him- 
self to restore breath. stretched, prostrated himself; coming close to 
communicate living warmth. (86) take up thy son, now alive again.’ (37) 
fell, etc., in overwhelming gratitude. 

Personal responsibility. — No other man can do your work. There may be 
men as good as you, who can do their work better than you could do it; but 
no man can do your particular kind of work, no man can offer up your par- 
ticular prayer. Every man has his own calling of God in this as in other 
We do not all work in the same way. The good man may not be 


wasted; no true|what is termed a powerful, eloquent, or effective preacher, but he will speak 


life since the world 
began has ever 


healingly, lovingly, tenderly, and with sweet persuasiveness, and he will get 


faileda.”—§g. s.jhold of some who might be terrified by another style, and flee away from it, 


Harris 


“Sorrow seems 


sent for our in-friend. He knows you. 


as men would seek to hide themselves from a threatening thunder-storm. No 
man can give away your tract; no other man can pay your visit to your sick 
A greater man would not be received. In some 


struction, as we|respects a better man would not be understood ; but he knows you— every 


darken the cages 
of birds when we 


would teach them/©&Y®, 


tone in your voice, every motion of your hand within his, every look of your 
every variation of your countenance, and a word .from you has an 


tosing.”—Richter.|effect which it would not have from any other living creature. — Parker. 


the poisoned 
pe e 
eale 


62 Ki. viii. 1. 


d * As it is most 
likely that the 
Jewish would re- 
semble the Egyp- 
tian ‘great pot,’ 
it is seen by the 
monumental paint- 
ings to have been 
a large goblet, with 
two long legs, 
which stood over 
the fire on the 
floor.” Jamieson. 


e** It was not only 
nauseous but noxi- 
ous.” — Words- 
worth. 


“ Are the wages of 
sin preferable_to 
those of virtue? Is 
death more eligible 
than life, or is hell 

referable to 

eaven? Are the 
pleasures of sense 
more desirable 
than the sweets of 
innocence, than 
the love and favor 


88—41. (38) Gilgal, ch. ii. 1. dearth,e Ge. xli. 54. sitting, receiving 
instructions. servant, not Gehazi, one of the sons of the prophet set apart to 
attend him. great pot,’ the only one in the house. (89) herbs, growing 
wild, such as mallow, asparagus, etc. wild vine, not real vine, but the Colo- 
cynth, or the echalium elaterium, or squirting cucumber. lap full, or shawl 
full. knew them not, as to their poisonous quality. (40) death, etc.,¢ the 
taste was so bitter, they feared poisoning. (41) meal, not without a miracle 
competent to change the quality of the ingredients. 

The poisoned pottage (vs. 39).— Consider this miracle—I. In itself. 1. It 
was remarkably well-timed ; 2. It was of a discriminating description ; 8. It 
was a real miracle, a true sign. No ordinary man could have cured the pois- 
oned pottage by a handful of mere meal. II. An illustrative of God’s ways, 
whether in providence or in grace. God is pleased, as a rule, to effect great 
results by small means. We see here also the timeliness and discrimination of 
God’s help, its completeness, and we have an illustration of the great reflex 
benefits of the Gospel. Elisha came as a guest; but became the true host. — 
Homilist. 

Wild vine (vs. 39).— The word for ‘‘ wild vine” is used here as it is vernac- 
ularly, especially in the Western Hemisphere, for any creeping plant having 
tendrils and vine-shaped leaves. If we admit this Gilgal to be the Gilgal by 
Jordan, between Jericho and the Dead Sea, where Joshua and the children of 


Israel first halted, we shall see that the prophet and his party had come down 
from the eed country of Benjamin, near Bethel, to the low-lying sandy 
plain near the Jordan, where the vegetation is extremely different from that 
of the central hills of the Holy Land. Here it resembles that of tropical 
deserts; there it is the ordinary flora of Syria. Now there is a species of wild 
gourd or melon, Cucumis prophetarum, which is common in the hill country, 
and which when green is sliced and boiled as a vegetable, but which is not 
found in the lower plains. But here its place is taken by a plant extremely 
similar in appearance, but very ditferent in its qualities, the colocynth 
(Citrullus colocynthis), a native of the Sahara and the Scinde deserts, and fre- 


quently found on all the sandy salt plains near the sea in the Levant. This 


of God, than the\plant I found in great profusion both near Gilgal and by tMe shores of the 


Chap. v. 1—7. il, KINGS. 
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Dead Sea, at Engedi, and at the south end. Here we have the mistake at once 


explained. The prophet’s attendant, a native of the hill country, 1 paitade Ol iceretne ¥ 


Samaria, was of course ignorant of the plants of the Dead Sea. 


B. C. 851-842, 


leasure 


e finds thelat His right hand, 


colocynth growing just in the very spot where it still flourishes: mistaking it/the crown of life, 


for the wholesome gourd of his own hills, he gathers it for the pottage; and 
no wonder that the gs Fe .when they tasted the bitter and nauseous medi- 
cine, exclaim, ‘‘O man of God, there is death in the pot.” — Tristram. 


the eternal weight 
cf glory?”-Wogan. 


42—44, (42) Baal-shalisha, 1 Sa. ix. 4. first fruits, the pious remnantinja hundred men 


Israel, looked en the prophets as the successors of the Lev. 
ears, etc., R. V., ‘‘ fresh.” 

bread was made,” cf. Lev. ii. 14; xxiii. 14.— Pulp. Com. in the husk, better 
in his bag or scrip. (43) servitor, or attendant Gehazi. hundred men, 
comp. our Lord’s feeding five thousand.¢ 
satisfied. A miraculous increase. 


Relief from want. — 


Take this purse, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier. Heavens deal so still, 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see, 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. — Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—8. (1) Naaman, pleasant. 
and middle age to lead his armies into the field in person, seems now in his 
old age to have found it necessary to entrust the command to a general, and 
to have made Naaman captain of his host. — Pulp. Com. honourable, or 
honored, highly valued. deliverance, no account of this is found in Scrip.’ 
leper,’ not, however, so bad as to require to be isolated, but a source of con- 
stant apprehension. Poss. too the Israelite law of leprosy did not apply in 
Syria. (2) by companies, little parties making raids for the sake of plunder 
and slaves. maid, prob. little more than a child. (8) recover him, heal 
him ; cleanse away this disease. 

Naaman a type of the heathen. — Like Naaman, the heathen. 
many worldly advantages. II. Is suffering from a deadly disease. III. 
Hears, often through insignificant agencies, of the possibility of cure. IV. 
Is intensely in earnest in seeking the means of deliverance. V. Is offended at 
the method prescribed for obtaining the needed cure. VI. When complying 
with the prescribed conditions, is cured of his deadly malady.. VII. Grate- 
fully acknowledges and adores the power and goodness of God. -— Hom. Com. 

A captive child (vs. 2).— As Dr. Cornelius was riding through a wilderness 
in the West, he met a party of Indian warriors, just returning from one of 
their excursions of fire and blood. One of these warriors, of fierce and fiend- 
like aspect, led a child of five years of age, whom’ they had taken captive. 
«« Where are the parents of the child?” said Dr. Cornelius. ‘‘ Here they are,” 
replied the savage warrior, as with one hand he exhibited the bloody scalps of 
a man and a woman, and with the other brandished his tomahawk in all the 
exultation of gratified revenge. That same warrior became a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, a humble man of piety and of prayer. His tomahawk was laid aside, 
and was never again crimsoned with the blood of hisfellow-men. His wife 
became a member of the same church with himself, and their united prayers 
ascended, morning and evening, from the family altar. Their daughters were 
amiable and humble, and devoted followers of the blessed Redeemer, trained 
up under the influence of a father’s and a mother’s prayers, for the society of 
angels and saints. 


4—7. (4) his lord, the king of Syria. (5) go to, go, set out at once, an in- 
dex of the king’s regard. letter, at once a certificate and a request. ten 
talents, value about $15,000. six thousand, efc., value uncertain. changes, 


I. Enjoys 


riesthood. full/miraculously 
‘* A few ears of the same corn as that whereof thelfed 


(44) and left, after being fully|y mat. xiv. 19-<i 


Jno. vi. 9-13. 


“Men little crazz 
in this short jour- 
ney to the silent 
grave; and the poor 
peasant, bless’d 
with peace and 
health, I envy 
more than Croesus 
with his wealth.” 
— H. K. White. 


Benhadad, who had been wont in his youth|Naaman 


the little maid 


b‘“*The Assyrian 
monarch had 
pushed his con- 
quests as far as 
Syria exactly at 
this period, bring 
ing into subjection 
all the kings of 
these parts. But 
his conquest was 
not permanent. 
Syria revolted after 
a few years, and 
made herself inde- 
pendent. It was 
prob. in this war 
of independence 
that Naaman had 
distinguished him-: 
self.’’--Spk. Com. 


c Le. xiii. 2-46. 


“The helpful souls 
who are most lov- 
ingly remembered 
and the longest 
missed are those 
who have been 
mindful of smali 
opportunities.’’ — 
N. Y. Observer. 


the king of 
Syria’s letter 
to the king of 
Israel 


d Ge. xli. 42, xlv. 


etc., in the E. usual gifts of honor. (6) letter. . king, Benhadad was not 


22; Es. vi. 8; Da. 
v. % 
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il, KINGS. Chap. v. 8—14. 


B. C. 851-842. 


a Comp. 2 Sa. xifi. 
19, xv. 32; Ezr. ix. 


8; 2 Chr. xxxiv.|citement and annoyance. 


acquainted with the status of a prophet in Israel: supposing him to be sub- 
ject to the king’s command, he addressed his letter to Jehoram. saying, this: 
was the part of the letter concerning Naaman. (7) rent his clothes, in ex- 
to kill. . alive, signifies omnipotence. The 


21; Jer. xxxvi. 24./;ing had not heard much about the miracles of Elis. and would not think of 


‘*Pride is a vice 
which cleaveth so 


him. a quarrel, ground on wh. to make a quarrel that may give occasion for 


war. 
Little voices. — God teaches us by ‘‘ little voices” oftener than we think, and 


fast untothe hearts| Ministers to us by little hands that we seldom associate with the almightiness 
of mans that if we of God. All our little children are His messengers, and out of their mouths 


were to strip our- 
selves of all faults 
one by one we 


He wishes to ordain strength. ‘“ Little voices” call us home, as well as ‘‘ God’s. 
all animating voice,” or rather God calls us by them, Just as the man whose 


should’ undoubt-|child was lost in a mist that came suddenly down on one of the American 


edly find it the very 
last and hardest to 


Hooker, 


Naaman 
is told by 
Elisha to 
wash in 
Jordan 


rivers heard the little one calling, ‘‘ This way, Father!” was led at last to 
hear the dead child’s call as from heaven, whither, in that night of mist and 
sorrow, she had gone; so God leads many home by these angels in the clouds, 
these little ones, dead for a while to us, but who are ever living unto God. — 
COWP: 


8—11. (8) to me, Elisha sets himself forth as vindicating the honor of 
Jehovah, the true God of Israel. (9) with his horses, etc., in great state, 
as if to make a profound impression. (10) sent a messenger, to humble 
Naaman and make him willing to receive healing as a gift of grace, not a 
purchase of his grandeur or his gifts. go, efc.,comp. Jno. ix.7. seven 
times, a number held sacred among the Jews. In this instance it was a 
severe test of Naaman’s faith. (11) wrath, at the slight offered him. 


bMarg., move his|Strike, or wave. 


hand up and down 
over the place. 
This indicates that 
the leprosy was 
local. 


“ Pride is the most, 
pernicious of all 
vices : for whereas 
any single vice is 
opposite to its 
contrary virtue — 
uncleanness’ ex- 
pels chastity; 
covetousness, lib- 
erality—pride, like 
an infectious 
disease, taints the 
sound parts, cor- 
rupts the actions 
of every virtue, 
and deprives them 
of their true grace 


Pride overcoming want (vs. 11). — Consider —I. What in this man’s eye 
was a fault; what to clearer vision isa glory; the utter indifference of the 
Gospel to all distinctions among men. Naaman wanted to be treated asa 
great man that happened to bea leper; Elisha treated him as a leper that 
happened to be a great man. II. The naked simplicity of God’s Gospel. It 
was very likea heathen to crave for some external ritual of cleansing. It was 
very like a man to long for something visible and tangible for his wavering 
confidence to lay hold upon. It was very like God to contradict the desire 
and to give him instead only a promise to grasp and a command to obey. 
The like apparent antagonism between men’s wishes and God’s ways meets 
us in the Gospel ; and the like correspondence between God’s ways and men’s 
real wants. III. The utter rejection by the Gospel of all our co-operation in 
our own cleansing. The Gospel rejects our co-operation just because it 
demands our faith. -- A. Maclaren. 

Display of pride. —Goldsmith tells of a mandarin who appeared with 
jewels on every part of his robe. He was once accosted by a sly old fellow, 
who, following him through several streets, bowed often to the ground, and 
thanked him for his jewels. ‘ What does the man mean?” cried the man- 
darin; ‘‘I never gave you any of my jewels.” ‘‘ No,” replied the other: ‘‘ but 


and glory.”’— 
Bates. 


Naaman 
washes and 
is healed 


c ‘Rises in the An- 
tilibanus, flows 
westward fr. its 
foot, and forms 
the oasis within 
which Damascus is 
placed.” — Spk. 
Com. 


aJob xxxili. 25; 
Lu. iv. 27. 


** Waintly trust?” 
Nay ! I will trust 
not faintly; I will 
trust fully, freely, 


you have let me look at them, and that is all the use you can make of them 
yourself ; so the only difference between us is, that you have the trouble of 
watching them; and that is an employment I don’t much desire.” 


12—14, (12) Abana or Amana, the Barada. Pharpar, the Away, Awaaj, 
or Awodsch, wh. flows thro’ the plain at the S. of Damascns. better, not as 
having healing virtue, but as ‘‘ brighter, clearer, and colder.” (18) eame near, 
watching for their opportunity. my father, special term of reverence. 
great thing, wh. would have required painful effort, if you could have 
trusted him then, why not trust him now? (14) went he down, he listened 
to the advice of his servants and took the 25 mile journey to the Jordan, where 
he obeyed completely the commands of Elis. flesh .. clean, the skin 
disease was wholly gone.? 

If slaves, still men (vs. 18).—1I. Naaman’s admirable servants. Had these 
servants been sycophants they would have applauded his indignation — had 
they been cowards, they would have feared to interpose— had they been 
callous, they would have let Naaman take his course. But they were wise 
and generous men. They risk all consequences, and practically rebuke his 
folly. II. Their irresistible logic. Do we not share Naaman’s folly, and need 


the rebuke he received? Let us be content with God’s way. If it does seem 


Chap. v. r5—24. WW. KINGS. 929 

oon a ee ee i ee ee, eae 

to us even puerile, at least it answers its end. A raven bore the prophet’s| 8. c. 851 70 842. 

meal as successfully as an archangel could have done, III. Their success. aioli tet: 

Through them Naaman’s proud will is bent. Their words prevail. Conclu-|be alt trust apd 

sion:— 1. In giving the word of exhortation, let us remember our own frailty :|no sight, not even 

not as an oracle, but as a friend, let us chide; 2. In receiving it, let us Bela ray of light. To 

meek ; at the time we may think it hard and uncalled for, but by and by wejjyts/s bard. | But 

may see its fitness.— R. A. Griffin. all, why is it not as 
Leprosy.— The leprosy exhibits itself on the surface of the skin, but itjeasy to trust per- 

infects at the same time the marrow and the bones; so much go that the teley oa fey 

extreme joints and parts of the system gradually lose their power, and some|Case. ‘ow 

drop from the body and give it a mutilated and dreadful appearance. From 

these circumstances there can be no doubt that the disease originates and spreads 

its ravages internally before it makes its appearance on the external parts of 

the body. Indeed, we have reason to believe that it is a long time con- 

cealed in the system ; for instance, in infants until they arrive at the age 

of puberty; and in adults, as many as three or four years, till at last it 

gives the fearful indications on the skin of having already gained a deep-rooted 

and permanent existence.— Jahn. 


15—19. (15) returned, humble and grateful. This involved a journey of/Naaman 

50 miles, but Naaman is devoted to Jehovah, and desires toshow his gratitude. |offers a gift 

eame, stood, quite dif. fr. his first approach. Naaman now is glad tolto Elisha 

enter the humble house and wait upon the prophet of Jehovah. now I 

know, etc.,* this acknowledgment of Jehovah the prophet would look for first. 

a blessing, a present as testimony of gratitude. (16) none, the servant Of|q pa. it, 47; til. 29; 

God would be wholly free from the charge of using the power of Godlvi. 26, 27. 

for his own personal advantage. (17) burden of earth, so he thought to 

turn Syria at least for himself into Jehovah’s land.’ (18) Rimmon, poss. the 

sun, the chief object of worship to the Syrians.* It is from this circumstancelb Obs. the notion 

that the phrase ‘‘ to bow in the house of Rimmon” has become proverbial to coat gods peronged 

indicate a dangerous and dishonest compromise.— Exp. B. leaneth on my/|(oharterian tert 

hand, ch. vii. 2,17. Naaman is not prepared to be a martyr for his religion.|g3. 

On returning to Damascus, it will be among his civil duties to accompany his 

master to the national temples, and to prostrate himself before the images 

of the national deities, If he declines, it may cost him hislife; it will certainly|- — “ worshipped 

cece? him his court favor. For such a sacrifice he is not prepared.— Pul. Com. |with the symbol of 

(19) in peace. We are not to consider this answer as implying that service ne Pan hey 

of God and service of Rimmon might be combined without any incongruity. |niem of fruitful- 

The prophet appears rather to be willing to leave the good seed already sownjness. The name 

to bear fruit in due season. Being sown of God it must fructify, and peace sien Me NT 

would be the result of its further development.— Cam. B. E rimmon.”— Words- 

Elisha’s benediction (vs. 19).— Keil remarks that the older theologians mostly|worth. 

found in these words an approval of the course Naaman intended to follow, 

and as it was not to be supposed that a prophet would sanction participation 

in idolatrous ceremonies, they devised two explanations. By the first of|‘Humility 1s to 

these it was attempted to show that his.words were retrospective, referring mane a right esti- 
6 of one’s relf. 

only to what he had done, not to what he was about to do. _ By the other, anjy"is 5 huriiiey 

imagined distinction was drawn between ‘‘actual worship” and bowing for|for aman to think 

‘‘ state convenience.” But the answer was really only the usual form of leave- ae $8 or pineal 

taking. For Elisha had no special commission to the heathen nations around sitGuen ie par “A 

Judza. He was appointed to convert Israel from idolatry, and bring them|rather puzzle him 

back to the worship of the true God. As a parting benediction, he wished es do that.” — 

that Jehovah’s peace might rest on the Syrian general, and thus committed|»P4rgeon. 

him to the Divine guidance without answering his closing words. 


20—24. (20) this Syrian, Gehazi argues that Elis. might have taken advan-|Gehazi fol- 
tage of a heathen. as the Lord liveth, this had been a favorite appeal of|lows Naaman 
Elijah and Elisha, and the use of it by Gehazi shows how utterly meaningless|and by false- 
and how very dangerous such solemn words become when they are degraded|hood obtains a 
into formule.—EHzp. B. take somewhat, secure something for myself.¢ gift 
(21) lighted down, stepped fr. his chariot; this for so great a man was an act 
of singular courtesy. (22) sent me, a deliberate lie. The fact that Gehazi’s| , PTL. vf 10. 
conduct thus inevitably compromised his master, and undid the effects of his 
example, is part of thé measure of the man’s apostasy.” from mount ee n 
Ephraim, where were two schools of prophets, Bethel and Gilgal. (23) two etl aa hy 
talents, this extra gift showed Naaman’s anxiety to prove his gratitude. (24)\chas house» — 
tower, &. V., “hill,” where Elisha dwelt. Keil. 
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B. C. 851 TO 842, Gehazi. —I. If contact with excellence fail to raise us, it will sink usin the 

ia ae moral scale. II. One sin leads on to another by a sequence that is almost 
emay conjec-|. 5 5 

ture that the hill|inevitable. —G. Rawlinson. 
wh. must havelain| Falsehood (vs. 22).— Falsehood is like a house built of wretchedly bad mate- 
bet; Elisha’s houselrials. It may stand for a time, with care and attention; but at last, down it 
where Gehazi bver-|comes, probably burying its inmates in the ruins. He who tells a lie to gain 
took Naaman, in-|some fancied present benefit, is like a very poor man who borrows a shilling 
ferrupted the viewlon Monday, under the utterly irredeemable promise to pay ten shillings for the 
dod that “Gevaijloan on Saturday. Gold-fish swimming about in a glass bowl, or bees in a 
dismissed Naa-|glass beehive, may as easily screen themselves from observation by the by- 
man’s servants atistanders, as our inward thoughts and sins can hide themselves from the sight 


this point lest they! God. Receiving gifts.— When great presents were sent to Epaminondas, 


from his master’s|the celebrated Theban general, he used to observe: ‘‘If the thing you desire 
residence.” —Spk. he good, I will do it without any bribe, even because it is good; if it be not 
hes honest, I will not do it for all the goods in the world.” He was so great a 


contemner of riches that when he died he left not enough to discharge the 
expenses of his funeral. 


Gehazi 25—27. (25, went in, efc., attending to his duty as if nothing had hap- 
punished pened. Servants remained in the presence of their master when not sent on 
- errands by him. whenee, a sharp, abrupt question. no whither, Heb. not 
Reinet clove hither or thither. (26) mine heart, my beloved,* 7. e. was I not with thee in 
when some one|spirit? atime, etc. ‘‘ Was this the time, when so many hypocrites pretend 
(viz. Naaman)ito be prophets from selfishness and avarice, and bring the prophetic office into 
iota econ ue contempt with unbelievers, for a servant of the true God to take money and 
meet thee?” —|goods froma non-Israelite . . . that he might acquire property and luxury for 
Ewald. himself ?”— Keil. (27) for ever, through distant generations. white as 
snow, severe form of leprosy.? 
b Ex, iv.6; Nu. xil,| Zhe prophet’s regard for the times. —I. Elisha regarded this as a time for 
10; 2 Ki, xv. 5. Israel to humble herself before the Lord, not to feast. II. He regarded it as 
a time in which the mercy of God should be manifested to a heathen: nota 
time for making a profit out of a heathen. 
An unprofitable exchange.— It is a woful exchange that Gehazi hath made 
with Naaman; Naaman came a leper, returned a disciple. Gehazi came a 
disciple, returned a leper. Naaman left behind both his disease and _ his 
money ; Gehazi takes up both his money and his disease. Now shall Gehazi 
the bor- never look upon himself but he shall think of Naaman, whose skin is trans- 
rowed axe ferred upon him with those talents, and shall wear out the rest of his davs in 
ce “Before the|Shame, in pain, and sorrow. His tears may wash off the guilt of his sin, but 
principal temple of|shall not, like another Jordan, wash off his leprosy ; that shall ever remain as 
ae Laatiasery 4 atia hereditary monument of Divine severity. Happy was it for him if, while 
fara large, square|his skin was snow white with leprosy, his humbled soul was washed white as 
court. In this en-|snow with the water of true repentance. — Bp. Hall, 
closure the Lamas 
assemble at the 


lecture-hour, here CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

they sit upon the 

Wineae’ the Paola 1—7. (1) sons, etc., connect with ch. iv. 44. dwell with thee, lit. sit 
the frost, and the|/before thee. The attidude of scholars before a master.° The place was prob. 
AAR oS RL ana\vericho, bec. of its proximity to Jordan (vs. 4). too strait, limited for the 
the sun’s heat,|number of scholars, indicates the great activity of the prophetic settlements 
The professors only|during life of Elis. (2) beam, the valley of Jordan was well wooded.¢ make 
ihe neder geneler sy. . there, 7%. e. change the location of the college fr. Jericho to the River 
plaiform, covered|Jordan. (3) be content, or willing, prob. anxious to have Elis. select the 
with a tent.” —Inew location and advise them in ref. to their new buildings. (4) to Jordan, i. e. 
Hue’s Travels. the banks of Jor. (5) ax head, lit. the iron.e (6) did swim, we cannot 
Pe Me 3; Ju.!doubt that a miracle is intended. / As to literal historic accuracy, those must 
, Opa San pees make positive affirmation who feel that they can do so in accordance alike 
aouiined x Seri with adequate authority and with the sacredness of truth.— Exp. B. (7) 
edge of the smelt-|“ The whole community would be encouraged when by this act Elis. made 


ing process iniclear to them that they had God’s blessing on their new undertaking.” — 

Egypt, where iron 0 B 

was employed at am. D. z 

least from the time|_ The raising of the ave. —I. We are taught in what seasons we may expect 

of the third Ra./Divine interposition. In seasons of —1. Legitimate anxiety ; 2. Legitimate 

one —Sp labor. IL. The persons who assuredly enjoy God’s special providence. 1. 
ji His own people; 2. Especially the earnest and devoted. III. The manner of 


Thenius ests|—. >. és oe 5 : i 
Cee eee Divine interposition. 1. God gave Elisha power to befriend the disconsolate 
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youth; 2. Though the help was miraculous, the means were very simple ;| B. ©. 851 to 842. 

3. Though the help was miraculous, the young man had to put forth his own hieoaeeheadear 

effort. IV. The issue of the event. The axe was restored. — R. A. Griffin. the Soto Ot the 
Honesty in borrowing (vs. 25).—The Rothschild family, whose purse has|water, an 

maintained war and brought about peace, owes all its greatness to one act of eaavie ttt: with a 

extraordinary honesty under trust. When the prince of Hesse Cassel flea] °"8 

through Frankfort in the time of the French Revolution, he requested Moses 

Rothschild —a Jewish banker, of limited means but good reputation — to 

take charge of his money and jewels. The Jew sobap tall the trust, but would 

give no receipt, as he would not answer for their safety in such dangerous 

times. Presently the French entered Frankfort and took Mr. Rothschild’s 

money, but. did not discover the property of the prince of Cassel— worth 

several hundred thousand pounds — which Mr. Rothschild had buried in his 

garden. On their leaving the town, the money was dug up, and a small 

portion of it was used. The banker prospered, gained much wealth of his 

own, and a few years after informed the prince that his money was safe, and 

offered to pay him five per cent. interest upon it. Impressed with his fidelity, 

and to mark his gratitude, he recommended the honest Jew to various Euro- 

pean sovereigns as a money-lender. 


8—12. (8) king of Syria, prob. Ben-hadad. Then, #. V. “now,” whether|the kin 
before or after Naaman’s cure is impossible to establish. servants, i. e. hisjof Israe 
chief officers, his ‘‘ council of war.” (9) pass not, neglect not; do not omit|warned 
to guard ; or beware of the ambush set in such a place. (10) sent, efc., ajby Elisha 
few scouts to verify Elis.’ predictions. not onee nor twice, 7. e. fre- 
quently. (11) this thing, the failure of his secret schemes. which of us, 
suspecting treachery in some member of his council. (12) none, Heb. no,|«1 coulda write 
not so. bedchamber, fig. for the utmost secrecy. é down) twenty 
God's knowledge of the wicked used for the advantage of the good (vs. 12).|CastS | S8Ys, 8 
—TI. The secret counsel: king of Syria’s counsel with his servants (vs. 8). 1.|— wished God had 
Secret: thought no one knew; 2. Aim: to invade Israel, waste the country,|done_ otherwise 
etc.; 8. Plan; place of camp, point of attack, etc. II. .The Unseen Listener — ae. Bas put 
God. He hears every idle word that men speak; no hae exempt from His/had 1 my own will, 
presence; even the secrets of his private chamber told Elisha by inspiration;|would have led to 
the prophet could not know otherwise; even had it been possible for them to orteneive m18- 
kill Elisha, God could easily raise up and instruct another prophet; foolish|°"*: 
to fight against God. Learn:—God knows all that the wicked are doing; 
He will employ this knowledge for the benefit of the good. —Hive. 


13—18. (13) Dothan, Ge. xxxvii. 17, now Tel-Dothaim: on a hill S, W. of|Elisha’s 
Jenin. (14) That he could thus besiege a town so near the capital (about 12\celestial 
miles north), shows the helplessness to which Israel had been now reduced. |body-guard 
by night, in hope of taking the prophet at unawares. (15) servant, not Gehazi. 
early, to his duties. alas, anticipating death or capture, and not familiar! thon means two 
with Elis.’ great power, he gives way to his grief. (16) fear not, etc., Elishalwedls, or the double 
saw the defense, and foresaw the issue. (17)mountain .. Elisha, encamped|fountain. 
between Elisha and the Syrian host. fire, ‘‘ glowed with a strange, unearthly 
brightness.”—Pul. Com. (18)and when. . him, as the words stand, ‘‘ they "la 2 Chr. xxxti. 7; 
must refer to the Syrian troops, and to understand the sentence we must sup-|Ps. Iv. 18; xlvi. 7; 

se that Elisha and his servant, the latter encouraged by the heavenly vision, |°- vii. 31. 

ad come forth from the city and been able to pass the gate. After this the 

Syrians followed them, and on their approach Elisha prayed that they might/Ps. Ixvili. 17; xct. 
be smitten with blindness.— Cam. B. blindness, as Ge. xix. 11, not physical|!!i Mat. xxvi. 63. 
blindness, but a dazing effect, ‘an illusion wh. prevented them fr. seeing 


correctly what was before them.” “ God hath athou- 
sand hand és td 
Dothan.— chastise; « thou- 
Hark! the ramparts are scaled, all rush to the gate; on Lt ben tals 
’Tis the moment of terror, the moment of fate! sand bowés made 
And men tore their garments and women their hair; in divers wise, a 
But Elisha came forth from the chamber of prayer. Mebane ied 
Like thunder his voice o’er the multitude rolled: géon.— Warton. 


‘« Jehovah, arise! Pour Thy light on our eyes; 
And show Israel the shepherds who watch o’er Thy fold.” 
“The wheels of a 


Ff ; A 6 f watch or clock 
The mountain horizon was burning with light; move contrary one 


On its brow stood the Syrian in glory and might; to another; some 
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SD 


B. C. 851 To 842. 
one way, some an- 
other; yet allserve 
the intent of the 
workman, to show 
the time, or to 
make the clock to 
strike. So in the 
world, the provi- 
dence of God may 
seem to run cross 
to His promises — 
one man takes this 
way, another runs 
that way; good 
men go one way, 
wicked men 
other; yet all in 
conclusion accom- 
plish His will, and 
centre in the pur- 
pose of God, the 
Great Creator of 
all things.” — 
Sibbs. 


Elisha’s 
treatment’ 
of blind 
prisoners 


Proud waved to the sunset the banner’s rich fold; 
Proud blazed the gemmed turbans, and corselets of gold. 
And loud rose the taunt of the infidel’s tongue; 
‘‘ Ho! Israelite slaves, this night sees your graves; 
And first from your walls shall Elisha be flung!” 


At the word stooped a cloud from the crown of the sky! 
In its splendors the sun seemed to vanish and die. 
From its depths poured a host upon mountain and plain; 
There was seen the starred helm, and the sky-tinctured vane, 
And the armor of fire, and the seraph’s bright wing; 

But no eyeball dared gaze on the pomp of the blaze, 
As their banner unfolded the name of their king! 


an-|- 


But where are the foe? Like a forest o’erblown, 
In their ranks as they stood, their squadrons are strown! 
No banner is lifted, no chariot is wheeled; 
On earth lies the turban, on earth lies the shield. 
There is terror before them and terror behind, 

Now, proud homicide, thou art smote in thy pride, 
The Syrian is captive, his hosts are struck blind!— Croly. 


19—23. (19) not the way, etc., this deception must be treated as part of a 
stratagem, justifiable in war and defense of life.* (20) Samaria, so in the 
power of their enemy, and liable to be cut down by the Israelite soldiers. (21) 
my father,’ term of highest respect; called forth by Jehoram’s delight in 
seeing the predicament of his enemies. (22) not smite, bec. Elisha intended 
that they should produce a fear of Jehovah, and His prophet, by the report 
they took back. wouldest thou. . bow? ‘ wouldest thou in smiting these 


a“ Untruth hasjpersons, be smiting thdse whom thou hadst made prisoners in war, so as to 


been held by all 
moralists to be jus- 
tifiable towards a 
aw enemy. 

here we have a 
right to kill, much 
more have we a 
right to deceive by 
stratagem.’’— Spk. 
Com. 


b‘‘In China the 
mandarin is ad- 
dressed ‘ my father 
and my mother.’ ”’ 
—Huce. 


‘The Lord smites 
with blindness 
those who fight 
against him, not 
Ahat they may re- 
maiu blind, but 
that they may ae 
see, after they shall 
have observed how 
far they have 
strayed.’’—Barlow. 


be able to justify thy conduct by Deut. xx. 13? No; thou wouldest not. 
Therefore thou shalt not smite them.”—Pulp. Com. Set, etc., treat them as 
guests, not as prisoners. (23) bands, predatory bands. What was the effect ? 
“The bands of Syria came no more into the land of Israel.” This is the true 
revenge. This is the great miracle. — People’s B. 

On the treatment of enemies (vs. 22).—I. Common method. Retaliation ; 
paying off old scores, ‘“‘eye for an eye,” etc. II. Right method. Forgive; 
practical forgiveness, doing good to them that hate, etc. 1. Best policy : coals of 
fire on head of foe will melt his heart, change him to friend ; otherwise his 
animosity will continue; an enemy conquered by kindness is a friend won; 
the bands of Syria came no more , if injured they would have come in ven. 
geance ; 2. Most Christ like ; He forgave His enemies ; while we were enemies 
Christ — what ?—— punished ?— no; He died for us.— Hive. ‘ 

Returning good for evil. — Arcadius, an Argive, was incessantly railing at 
Philip of Macedon. Venturing once into the dominions of Philip, the courtiers 
reminded their prince that he had now an opportunity to punish Arcadius for 
his past insolences, and to put it out of his power to repeat them. The king 
however, instead of seizing the hostile stranger and putting him to death dis- 
missed him loaded with courtesies and kindnesses. Sometime after Arcadius’s 
departure from Macedon,word was brought that the king’s old enemy was 
become one of his warmest friends, and did nothing but diffuse his praises 
wherever he went. On hearing this, Philip turned to his courtiers, and asked 
with a smile, ‘‘ Am not I a better physician than you.” Clemency (vs. 22) 
— Clemency is not only the privilege, the honor, and the duty of a prince, but 
it is also his security, and better than all his garrisons, forts, and guards to 
preserve himself and his dominions in safety. It is the brightest jewel in a 
monarch’s crown. As meekness moderates anger, so clemency moderates 
punishment. That prince is truly royal who masters himself ; looks upon all 


B. c. cir. 800. 


the siege 
of Samaria 


injuries as below him; and governs by equity and reason, not b i 
Seen is profitable for all; mischiefs contemned, lose their force: = L. M. 
retch. 


24—29, (24) after this, some years after. The Black Obelisk, di 
by Mr. Layard at Nineveh, and placedin the British Museum, and bho brened 
gates of one of Shalmaneser’s palaces, discovered in 1878, and also sent to the 
British Museum, both contain records of wars of Assyria against Syria under 


Chap. vii. 1, 2. Il, KINGS. 


Ben-hadad. (25) ass’s head, the most worthless part of an unclean* animal: 
The price. was about 25 dollars.’ cab, about 14 quarts, 18 cabs made 1 ephah. 
cove’s dung, a kind of pulse, even now called by tha tname, wh. is parched 
and dried, and _ used upon long journeys. (26) passing by, on his rounds of 
inspection. (27) if, etc., or Nay, let Jehovah help thee, fe cannot. Jehoram 
thought that this was but one of the appeals which sprang from the clamorous 
mendicity of famine with which he had grown so painfully familiar. ‘‘The 
Lord curse you!” he exclaimed impatiently. ‘‘ How canThelp you? Every 
barn-floor is bare, every wine-press drained.” — Erp. B. (28) what aileth 
thee ? perceiving hers was not mere cry for food, but an appeal to the king 
for judgment. (29) hid,: etc., Le. xxvi. 29; De. xxviii. 53. 
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B. CO. cir. 800, 
aLe. xi. 3. 


b“In_ Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes 
an instance occurs 
of the Persian 
army being re- 
duced to such dis- 
tress that they had 
to eat their beasts 
of burden; and 


Sow-hunger. — 
Father, I cry to Thee for bread, 
With hungered longing, eager prayer. 
Thou hear’st, and givest me instead 
More hunger and a half despair. 


O Lord, how long ? My days decline ; 
My youth is lapped in memories old 5 

I need not bread alone, but wine — 
See cup and hand to Thee I hold. 


And yet Thou givest ; thanks , O Lord, 
That still my heart with hunger faints ; 
The day will come when at Thy board 
I sit forgetting all my plaints. — George Macdonald. 


80—83. (80) rent, efc., in horror, not in grief, or in humiliation. sack- 
eloth, the outward sign of humiliation, to avert the danger fr. the city.¢ I 
find his sorrow, I find not his repentance. The worst man may grieve for his 
smart, only the good heart grieves for his offense. — Bp. Hall. (81)God.. 
day, showing no sign of real penitence. The man who had warned, who had 
prophesied, who so far during this siege had not raised his finger to help — 
the man who was believed to be able to wield the powers of heaven, and had 
wrought no deliverance for his people, but suffered them to sink unaided into 
these depths of abjectness—should he be permitted to live? If Jehovah 
would not help, of what use was Elisha?— Hap. B. (82) elders, of the city. 
son of a murderer, by this bloodthirstiness Jehoram proves himself a worthy 
successor of his father, Ahab. shut, eéc., 7. e. they were to detain the execu- 
tioner until the king himself arrived. (83) and he said, 7. e. the king, who 
burst into the prophet’s presence. wait for, obey thee in expecting Div. 
deliverance. <A blasphemy against Jehovah. 

The calmness of goodness. —I. It was not the calmness of servile submis- 
sion. II. It was not the calmness of irresolution. III. It was the calmness 
that conquers. — Thomas. 

Sound of the master’s feet (vs 32). —This form of speech is used to denote 
the rapid approach of a person. When boys at school are making a great 
noise or doing anything which'they ought not, some one will say, “I hear 
the sound of the master’s feet.” Are people preparing triumphal arches, made 
of leaves, or cleaning the rest-house of a great man, some of them keep say- 
ing, ‘‘ Quick, quick, I hear the sound of his feet.” ‘‘ Alas, alas! how long you 
have been! do we not hear even the sound of the judge’s feet?” — Roberts. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


even that kind of 
food became so 
scarce that an ass’s 
head would be sold 
for 60 silver drach- 
me.”’—Kitto. 


icSam., iv. 10. 


Comp. Josephus’ 
account of the 
famine at taking 
of Jerusalem by 
Titus. 


the king of 
Israel would 
behead 
Elisha 


d1Ki. xxi. 27; Jon. 
iii. 6. 


‘“‘Jehoram had 
sackcloth on his 
loins, but not on 
bis heart;.... in- 
stead of being 
penitent towards 
God, he is furi- 
ous against God’s 
prophet.”— Words- 
worth. 


No honey is so 
sweet as that 
which drops from 
a promise. The 
promises are the 
‘support of faith — 
the springs of joy 
— the saint’s royal 
charter. 


Elisha 
predicts 
an end of 


1, 2. (1) said, to Jehoram, as a reply to his foolish speech, ch. vi. 38.'famine 


measure, about a peck, lit. a seah = six cabs; and a third part of ephah. 
shekel, this was not in Elisha’s time a coin, but a fixed quantity.. (2) a 
lord, R. V., ‘‘ the captain,” (the same change is made in vss, 17, 19); one of 
the chief officers of thecourt. leaned,’ ch. v. 18. windows, openings so as 
to pour down the food out of heaven. This is the language of scornful incre- 
duality: see it, comp. vss. 17-20. 


The unbelieving lord.—I. Unbelief may have reason, apparently, on its: 


side. 1. This courtier might have disputed the prophet’s right to speak in the 


e‘“*This may be 
estimated at a peck 
of fine fiour for 
two shillings and 


Sixpence, and two 


pecks of barley for 


the same price.” — 
Jamieson. 

** When an East- 
ern king walks or 
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stands abroad in 
the open air, he 
always supports 
himself on the arm 
of the highest 
courtier present.’’ 
— Jamieson. 


the four 
lepers at 
the gate 


Comp. for Mosaic 
law _ concerning 


lepers and the|P@? 


cam 


p., Le. xiii. 46; 
Nu. v. 3. 


Comp Ju. vii. 22; 
1 Sa. xiv. 20; 2 Ki. 
Sixt 7 


the lepers 
report the 
abandoned 
camp 


a “The word has 
a collective form, 
like our word 
guard.’ — Spk. 
Com. 


** You may say, ‘I 
wish to send this 
ball so as to kill 
the lion crouching 
yonder, ready to 
spring upon me, 
My wishes are all 
right, and I hope 
Providence will 
direct the ball’ 
Providence won't. 
You must do it, 
and, if you do not, 
you are a dead 
man.’’——Beecher. 


Elisha’s 
rediction 
ulfilled 


6 Comp. Jos. viii.|1 
3-19. 


II, KINGS. Chap. vii. 3—16. 


name of God. 2. He might have said, ‘‘ The thing is utterly incredible.” II. 
Our reason is no test of possibility. 1. The impossibilities of to-day turn out 
to be the possibilities of tomorrow. 2. There are infinite resources in the 
hand of him who rules the world. III. Unbelief is dangerous. — C. H. Irwin. 

position to Carey. — The opposition Carey met in his desires to Christian- 
ize the heathen seem to us wonderful and incredible. Indeed the greater por- 
tion of Carey’s ministerial friends were themselves either opposed or doubtful. 
Mr. Fuller was so startled by the novelty and the magnitude of the proposal, 
that he described his feelings as resembling those of the unbelieving Israelite, 
‘‘ If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might such things be?”’ 


8—7. (8) entering. . gate, eect in a separate dwelling there.” (4) 
fall unto, fall away, desert. (5) twilight, choosing this time that they 
might not be observed. uttermost, etc., R. V., ‘‘ outermost ” meaning the 
extreme advance of the enemy’s camp towards the city. no man, the camp 
was deserted. (6) noise, ‘‘deceived by a sound in the air ;” either an illusion 
of the sense of hearing (comp. illusion of sight, vi. 19, 20), or some objective 
reality of sound. Hittites, Ge. xxiii. 7; 1 Ki. x. 29. (7) fled, in helpless 


ic. 
The conduct of the lepers.— This illustrates varying phases in human experi- 
ence. They are—1. Desperate in extremity ; 2. Forgetful and selfish in sud- 
den prosperity ; 8. The subjects of reflection and of humane and generous 
impulses.— Barlow. 

Christ or death.— ‘It is just a year this day,” says Mrs. Judson, ‘‘since I 
entertained a hope in Christ. About this time in the evening, when reflecting 
on the words of the lepers, ‘If we enter into the city, then the famine is in 
the city, and we shall die there, and if we sit still here, we die also,’ and felt 
that if I returned to the world, I should surely perish ; if Istayed where I then 
was, I should perish, and I could but perish, if I threw myself on the mercy 
of Christ; then came light, and relief, and comfort, such as I never knew 
before.” 


8—11. (8) came again, not at first realizing the desolation of the camp. 

id it, bec. they had no right to appropriate the spoil. (9) mischief, better, 
punishment will fall upon us. (10) porter,* or night watchmen; comp. vs. 11. 
(11) they, 7. e. the porters. 

Christian privilege and duty (vs. 9). — This passage sets before'us — I. The 
blessedness of Gospel times: ‘‘a day of good tidings.” Consider —1. The 
goodness of these tidings; 2. Their newness. II. The evil of selfishly enjoying 
these Gospel times: ‘‘we do not well.” 1. We show a want of common 
benevolence if we simply receive the Gospel and make no effort to diffuse it ; 
2. There is a want of loving obedience in this; 3. We thus rob ourselves of the 
highest enjoyment of the Gospel. — F. Tucker. 

The better part.— The good-will and affectionate regard of our fellow-men 
are far more valuable than a large revenue. ‘‘A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold.” This 
proverb is inscribed in the cupola which lights the Manchester (England) 
Exchange. It is a good skylight, but apparently too high up for the busy 
merchants on the floor of the Exchange to see without more effort than is to 
be expected of them.— R.. F. Horton, 


T he blessedness of sharing. — 
The heart grows rich in giving ; 
All its wealth is golden grain, 
Seeds which mildew in the garden, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 
Is thy burden hard and heavy? 
Do thy steps drag wearily ? 
Help to bear another’s burden — 
God will bear both it and thee. 


12—16. (12) servants, attendants, court officers. to hide themselves, in 
ambush, so enticing Israel outside the city walls.’ (18) five, comp. two in os. 
4, as all, etc., ‘‘they will fare neither better nor worse than we shall.” (14) 
two, etc., lit. two chariots of horses, 7. e. chariots with their complement of 


c “The chariots|norses.° (15) to Jordan, wh. the Syr. would cross at Jisr Mejamia, 35 m. N. 


may have 


been|E. of Samaria. 


haste, or fright. (16) went out, feeling quite secure. 


a 


— 


Chap. viii. r—6 1l, KINGS. 


The return of cheapness and plenty (vs. 16).—I. It was as predicted vs. 1. 
II. It was in spite of all scofting to the contrary. TII. It was procured from 
a strange source: the quarter of danger becomes the fountain of supply. 

The suspected stratagem (vs. 12). — In the history of the revolt of Ali Bey we 
have an account of a transaction very similar to the stratagem supposed to 
have been practiced by the Syrians. The Pacha of Damascus having 
approached the sea of Tiberias, found Sheik Daher encamped there ; but the 
sheik, deferring the engagement till the next morning, during the night 
divided his army into three parts, and left the camp with great fires blazing, 
all sorts of provisions, and a large quantity of spirituous liquors, giving strict 
orders not to hinder the enemy from taking possession of the camp, but to 
come down and attack just before the dawn of day. Im the middle of the 
night the pacha thought to surprise Sheik Daher, and marched in silence to 
the camp, which, to his great astonishment, he found entirely abandoned, and 
imagined the sheik had fled with so much precipitation that he could not carry 
off the baggage and stores. The pacha thought proper to stop in the camp 
and refresh his soldiers. They soon fell to plunder, and drank so freely of the 
liquors that, overcome with the fatigue of the day’s march and the fumes of 
the spirits, they were not long ere they sunk into a profound sleep. At that 
time two sheiks, who were watching the enemy, came silently to the camp, 
and Daher having repassed the sea of Tiberias, meeting them, they all rushed 
into the camp, and fell upon the sleeping foe, eight thousand of whom they 
butchered on the spot; and the pacha, with the remainder of the troops, 
ree Ws with much difficulty to Damascus, leaving all their baggage in the 
hands of the victorious Daher. — Paxton. 


17—20. (17) the lord, vs. 2. trode upon him, so great was the crush of 
those going out of the gate for spoil, and of others bringing back food for 
their famishing families. (18)man.. king, vs.1. (19) answered, vs. 2. (20) 
fell out, came to pass. What seemed a strange prophecy found a very 
natural fulfilment. 

The market in the gate (vs. 18). — We had a market in front of one of the 
principal gates of the town. Slaves, sheep, and bullocks, the latter in great 
numbers, were the principal live stock for sale. There were at least fifteen 
thousand persons gathered together, some of them coming from places two or 
three days distant. Wheat, rice and gussub were abundant ; tamarinds in the 
pod, ground nuts, ban beans, ochre, and indigo. Leather was in 
great quantities: and the skins of the large snake, and pieces of the skin of the 
crocodile, used as an ornament for the scabbards of their daggers, were also 
brought to me for sale. — Denhamand Clapperton’s Travels in Africa. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—6. (1) spake Elisha, R. V., ‘‘ Elis. bad spoken.” The time referred to is 
not indicated, but was long anterior to the siege of Samaria. woman, as 
the husband is nowhere mentioned in this incident, it may be that he, being 
already old when the son was restored to life, had in the meantime died. son, 
etc., ch. iv. 85. eanst sojourn, findest thou canst get shelter and food. 
ealled for, or brought about.* (2)land of Phil., situate on S. seacoast of 
Palestine, rich with corn-growing plains. (8) to ery, etc., for restoration of 


her land, wh. had been seized in her absence.’ (4) Gehazi, 2 Ki. iv. 27. Asif 


it is unlikely that he would converse long with a leper, and as Gehazi is still 
called ‘‘¢he servant of the man of God,” the incident may here be narrated 
out of order.— Exp. B. (5) eried, the cry actually interrupting Gehazi. (6) 
officer, ewnuch. fruits, etc., she was also to have ‘‘the mesne profits” — 
7. e. the full value of all that the land had produced beyond the expense of 
cultivation during the seven years of her absence. — Pulp. Com. 

Philistia (vs, 2). —The most striking and characteristic feature of Philistia 
is its immense plain of corn fields, stretching from the edge of the sandy tract 
right up to the very walls of the hills of Judah, which look down its whole 
length from north to south. These rich fields must have been the great source 
at once of the power and value of Philistia, the cause of its frequent aggres- 
sions on Israel, and of the unceasing efforts of Israel to master the territory. 
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B. ©. cir. 800. 


sent to enable the 
scouts to _ brin 


back samples o 
the spoil” — 
Wordsworth. 

A very simple 
stratagem, which 
could not succeed 
if strict military 
discipline were 
preserved. 


One thing is clear 
to me, that no in- 
dulgence of pas- 
sion destroys the 
spiritual nature so 
much .as respect- 
able selfishness ,— 
Macdonald. 

‘“ A prolix way of 
saying that the 
horsemen will in- 
cur no- greater 
danger by going to 
reconnoitre than 
the rest of their 
countrymen by re- 
maining in the 
city, since all are 
perishing.”’—Keil. 


the death of 
the scornful 
noble 


vs. 20. ‘‘ His corpse 
became a_ bloody 
seal upon the word 
of Jehovah, and 
the _ prophet.”— 
Krummacher. 


the king, 
Gehazi, and the 
Shunammite 


a Comp.Eze, xxxvi. 
29; also Ps cv. 16; 
Hag. i. 11. 


b‘“*Itis still com- 
mon for’ even 
petty sheiks to 
confiscate the. 
property of any 
erson who is ex- 
iled for a time, or 
who moves away 
tem per fr. his 
district. sp. is 
this true of widows 
and orphans, and 
smal] is the chance 
of such having their 
property restored, 
upless they can 
secure the media- 
tion of some one 
more _ influential 
than themselves.”" 
—Thomson. 


c 2 Ki. ix. 32; 1 Chr. 


It was in fact a “‘little Egypt.” As in earlier ages the tribes of Palestine, 
when pressed by famine, went down to the valley of the Nile, so in later ages, 


xxviii. 1; Is. lvi. 
3, 4. 
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iI. KINGS. Chap. viii. 7—15.. 


B.C. cir. 800. | 


Elisha weeps 
at the sight of 
Hazael 


a ‘* The most trus- 


ty of all Ben- 
hadad’s attend- 
auts.”” — Josephus. 


b 2 Ki. v. 15, 16, 26. 


ce“ The Orientals 
are fond of dis- 
play, and would, 
ostentatiously, lay 
upen forty beasts) 
what might very) 
easily have been, 
borne by four ”’ -- 
Kiel, Jamieson, etc. 


d ‘‘ There is prob. 
in this sentence a! 
confusion between 
the Heb. words for 
not, and to him,wh, 
are nearly alike.’’| 


Hazael 
murders 

the king 

e2 Ki, x. 82; xii. 
17; xiii. 3. 

f So reads Sept., 
Vulg., Syr., and 
Arabic. 

1 ELOr™ ‘term 
dog, 1 Sa. xvii. 43: 
xxiv, 14; 2 Sa, iii. 8; 
ix, 8, xvl. 9. 


Comp, for general 
idea of passage, Je. 
xvii. 9; Mat. xxvi. 


’ 


g“Some article 
usually found in a 
sick room.’*— Spk. 
Com. 


** The usual idea is 
that Hazael mur- 
dered him.” — 
Wordsworth, Por- 
ter, Spk. Com. 


“Tt has been truly 
said that the hu- 
man heart-is like a 
mill-stone, which, 
if there be wheat 
hencatls it, will 
gmnd to purposes 
of health: if not, 
will grind still, at 
the will of the wild 
wind, but on _ it- 


when there was a famine in the hills of Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon, 


ithe Shunammite went with her household ‘and sojourned in the land of the 
jPhilistines seven years.” 


In that plain of corn and those walls of rocks lies 
the junction of Philistine and Israelite history, which is the peculiarity of the 
tribe of Dan. This region is what the kings of Sidon regarded as ‘‘ the rock 
of Dan.” These are the fields of ‘‘standing corn,” with ‘‘ vineyards and 
olives” amongst them, into which the Danite hero sent down “ three hundred 
jackals” (Judges xv. 4). — Stanley. 


7—11. (7) came, not necessarily in accordance with the command of 1 Ki. 
xix, 15. E. does not anoint Hazael. (8) Hazael,* whom God beholds, or 
cares for. a present, this it is notsaid Elisha accepted.’ (9) forty camels’ 
burden, not that each was burdened to its full capacity. thy son, the 
expression of reverence for Elisha, comp.ch.vi. 21. (10) mayest,’ etc.,‘‘ go, fol- 
low the bent which I know you will follow ; go, earry back to yourmaster the 
lying message that I said he would recover. But that is not my message. My 
message, whether it suits your courtier instincts or not, is that Jehovah has 
warned me that he shall surely die.” — Hzp. B. (11) pea eS ty on Hazael, 
as if reading his guilty purpose. he was ashamed, 7. e. Hazael blushed with 
embarrassment. 

Heart reading. — We believe the man lives not, and never did live, who 
could stand such inspection without quailing before it. Is there one who can 
affirm that he could stand with unblanched cheek before the man whom he 
believed to be viewing his naked soul, divested of all the purple and fine linen 
which cover its littleness—its foulness—its deformities— its soreness from 
the outer world? Is there one who could endure, without confusion of face 
—- without a quivering frame— the keen dissection of his character, his con- 
duct, his spirit, by even the most friendly hand in the world? Yet, while we 
shrink with such instinctive dread from the toonear survey of fellow-sinners, 
we manage to get on very quietly, with small trouble of mind, in the perfect 
knowledge that One who cannot be mistaken has a sleepless eye fixed with 
unceasing vigilance upon our hearts. — Kitto. 


12—15. evil, etc.,« the things mentioned in this vs. were the usual accom- 
paniments of battle and siege in those older days; not peculiar to Hazael. 
(18) what... thing, R. V., ‘‘ what is thy servant, wh. is but a dog, th. he 
shd. do this great thing?” 4 ‘‘How could a person of such low condition have 
such high influence upon the fate of nations?” king, the courtier will 
mount the Syrian throne. (18) reeover, comp. vs. 10. (15) thick eloth,? 
coverlet, bath-cloth. Now that Hazael’s secret is discovered, he does not tarry 
in executing his treachery. 

The unknown depths of depravity (vs. 18).—I1. Hazael knew that he was a 
wicked man, and that his tendencies were wicked. II. Though consciously 
guilty he did not know how wicked he was, and to what lengths of crime the 
evil tendencies would carry him. III. Though honest in his recoil from the 
predicted atrocities, yet, as the event proved, he was capable of doing all, and 
more than all, that the prophet had said.— A. Van Zandt. 

The growth of sin.—One of the early Christians, on being asked by a 
friend to accompany him to the amphitheatre, to witness the gladiatorial 
combats with wild beasts, expressed his utmost abhorrence of the sport, and 
refused to witness a scene condemned alike by humanity and Christianity. 
Overcome at length by the continued and pressing solicitations of his friend, 
whom he did not wish to disoblige, he consented to go; but determined that 
he would close his eyes as soon as he had taken his seat, and keep them closed 
during the whole time that he was in the amphitheatre. At some particular 
display of strength and skill by one of the combatants, a loud shout of 
applause was raised by the spectators, when the Christian almost involuntarily 
opened his eyes. Being once open, he found it difficult to close them again ; 
he became interested in the fate of the gladiator, who was then engaged with 
a lion. He returned home, professing to dislike, as his principles required 
him to do, these cruel games; but still his imagination ever and anon reverted 
to the scenes he had unintentionally witnessed. He was again solicited by 
his friend, who perceived the conquest that had been made, to see the sport. 
He found less difficulty now than before in consenting. He went, sat with 


self.”— F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


his eyes open, and enjoyed the spectacle. Again and again he took his seat 
with the pagan crowd; till at length he became a constant attendant at the 


Shap. ix. 1-4. Il, KINGS. 
amphitheatre, abandoned his Christian principles, relapsed to idolatry, died a 
heathen, and left a fatal proof of the deceitfulness of sin. 


16—19. (16) began, efc., ch. iii. 1. This statement does not seem to accord 
with ch. i. 17. But Jehoram’s reign was sometimes counted from the seven- 
teenth year of his father, when he was given the royal title, sometimes from 
his father’s twenty-third year, when he was associated, and sometimes from 
his father’s death in his twenty-fifth year, when he became sole king.” — 
Pulp. Com. (1%) eight, six only after his father’s death. (18) way, etc., 7. e. 
he introduced Baal worship. The blight of the Jezebel marriage and the 
curse of Baal worship lay down both kingdoms. evil, see 2 Chr. xxi. 4. 
(19) a light,* lamp. So bad was Jehoram’s conduct that the historian can 
only atiribute his non-destruction to the ‘‘ covenant of salt” which God had 
made with David, to ‘‘ give him a lamp for his children always.” 2 Sam. vii. 
12-16. — Exp. B. 

The poison of sin. — It is the custom of hunters in Africa, when they have 
killed a poisonous snake, to cut off his head, and carefully bury it in the 
ground, well knowing that if a naked foot trod on one of these fangs it would 
be fatally wounded ; the venom is as deadly after the snake is dead. But sin 
is a venomous snake which no human hunter can slay; it insinuates itself 
everywhere, and everywhere spreads its deadly virus. — Barlow. 


20—24, (20) Edom,’ Ge. xxvii. 40. God honored his covenant with Dav., 
but sent many disasters upon the wicked Jehoram. (21) Zair, either Zoar or 
Seir, is intended, prob. the latter. rose, etc., Jehoram was surrounded by 
the hosts of Edom and was worsted; but by a sudden sally in the night time 
he valorously cut his way through the enemy in spite of their reserve of 
chariots. people, 7. e. the army of Jehoram made the best of this escape to 
theirhomes. (22) yet, R. V., ‘‘So”:—by reason of this disaster to the army of 
Judah Edom gained final independence. Libnah, Jos. xv. 42. Shows the 
intensity of Jehoram’s punishment. His kingdom was stripped of two large 
territories. (23) written, 2 Chr. xxi. (24) Ahaziah, called Jehoahaz, 2 
Chr. xxi. 17; xxii. 1-6. 

Mercy seen in our lives. — Whata rugged, precipitous, ungainly pass is that 
Col d’Obbia! It was shrewd common sense and true humanity which sug- 
gested the erection of that poor little hospice at the summit. Never was a 
shelter more opportune, a refuge more welcome. One could not have 
expected to find a retreat in so desolate a region, but there it was, and we 
were received into it with cordiality. The great Lord of pilgrims has taken 
care that in the hardest parts of our road to the Celestial City there should be 
blessed resting-places, where, beneath the shade of promises, weary ones may 
repose within the shelter of love. God’s hospice may be confidently looked 
for whenever the way is more than ordinarily difficult. — Spurgeon. 


25—29. (25, 26) two and twenty, comp. 2 Chr. xxii.2. daughter, grand- 
daughter. (27) in the way, comp. vs. 18, for his mother was his counselor. 
son-in-law, so connected with the house of Ahab by a double tie of mother 
and wife. (28) Ramoth-gilead, 1 Ki. xxii. 3-36. (29) Jezreel, Jos. xix. 18. 
Ramah, same as Ramoth of vs. 28. sick, wounded. 

Deceitfulness of sickness. —In King Edward’s days, as long as the heat of 
of the plague lasted, there was crying out, ‘t Peccavi, mercy ; good Lord, 
mercy, mercy!” Then lords and ladies, and people of the best sort, cried out 
to the ministers, ‘*‘ For God’s sake tell us what we shall do to avoid the wrath 
of God. Take these bags; pay so much to such a one whom I deceived ; so 
much to restore unto another, whom, in bargaining, I overreached ; to give 
so much to the poor, so much to pious uses, efc.” But after the sickness 
was over, they were just the same men as they were before.—Zp. Reynolds. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1—4. (1) children, or sons, 1 Ki. xx. 35. gird, etc., 7. e. make thyself 
ready to undertake a journey wh. might be attended with great danger and 
peril. The moment has come to execute God’s vengeance against the house 
of Ahab. The king’s conduct has prepared the army fora revolt. box, vial 


the reign of 
Jehoram 


a Ki. xi. 36; xv. 43 
2 Chr. xxi. 7. 


““The sun js the 
eye of the world, 
and he __ brings 
blessing alike to 
the negro or the 
cold Russians; to 
them that dwell 
under the line, 
and them that 
stand near the 
tropics—the scald- 
ed Indians, or the 
poor boy that 
shakes at the foot 
f the Riphean 
hills; so is the 
mercy of God.” — 
Bp. Taylor. 


ie} 


revolt 

of Edom, 
and death 
of Joram 


b Comp. for ori 
inhab. 


fa 


De. ii. 4, 2, 


’ 


For the later his- 
tory, 2 Sa. viii. 14; 
i KA oxi. oid, 16: 
2 Ki. iii. 8-26. 


Each part of the 
Scripture is to be 
read with the same 
spirit wherewith it 
was written * — 
Thomas @ Kempis. 


reign of 
Ahaziah 


‘*Little doth a 
man think what 
plague he may 
bring on his 
posterity by jolp- 
ing himself with 
an ill house or 
stock.’’—Bp. San- 
derson. 


Our very misery 
gives God an oc- 
casion to bestow 
upon us His 
mercy. 


B.C. 842, 
Elisha 
sends to 
anoint Jehu 


or horn.¢ Oil, the anointing oil. (2) Jehu, who was left in charge there 


en Bat xl. 
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II. KINGS. Chap. ix. 5—20. 


B. C. 842. 


“Sweet pillows, 
sweetest bed; a 
chamber deaf to 
noise, and blind to 
light; a rosy gar- 
Jand, and a weary 
head.”’— Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


Jehu 
anointed, 
doom of 
house 

of Ahab 
foretold 


a1 Ki, xxi. 15. 


Dalek, Xxde cose 
Ki. ix. 36, 37. 


“The Abbé Poiret 
in his travels 
through Barbary, 
tells us that the 
severest punish- 
ment among the 
Arabs is to be cut 
to pieces and 
thrown to the 
dogs.’’ 


Jehu 
proclaimed 
king 


ce Fr. Heb. shdga, 
to bein a state of 
frenzy or fanati- 
cism, 


d Mat. xxi. 8. 


**Seated on these 
steps Jehu would 
be visible to the 
soldiery and 
people.’’— Words- 
worth. 


the driving of 
Jehu 


e ‘‘There was usu- 


ally in ancient 
times a watch 
tower over the 


royal residence, 
where a man was 
always stationed, 
night and day, to 
keep a vood look 
out in all direc- 
tions, but esp. in 
that direction from 
which any sort of 


when the wounded king retired, ch. viii. 28. brethren, brother-officers. 
carry him, induce him to retire into a private chamber, with thee. This 
secrecy was designed to avoid a long and bloody civil war. (3) Say, comp. 
vss, 6-10. flee, so as not to be questioned. 

Alabaster boxes (vs. 1).— Theophrastus and Pliny speak of very precious 
unguents as kept in vessels of alabaster, for their better preservation ; but 
sometimes the vessels or boxes employed for this use were of gold, silver, 
glass, stone, or even wood. The vessels were of small size, and appear to have 
borne a form similar to that of our oil flasks, with long and narrow necks. 


5—10. (5) eaptains, chief officers, they may have been in Jehu’s tent, or 
in the open space outside it. (6) into the house, so as to receive the private 
message. Thus Saith.. Israel, ‘‘ thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel.” 
Jehovah’s name is rendered emphatic in contrast with that of Baal. people, 
etc., in spite of the nation’s apostasy. Israel is still the chosen people of 
Jehovah. (7) blood, etc., 1 Ki. xviii. 4. all the servants, this indicates a 
general persecution in Ahab’s reign, not one confined to the prophets.* (8) 
shut up, 1 Ki. xiv. 10. (9) Jeroboam, 1 Ki. xv. 29, 30. Baasha, 1 Ki. xvi. 
11. (10) dogs, etc., the weight of the curse is to rest on her. 

Sure retribution. — One of the most terrible instances of this truth, 
that as we have treated others we shall be treated ourselves, is the case of 
Charles IX. of France. He consented to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He caused the streets of Paris to run with the blood of the 
Huguenots. He died at the age of twenty-four: and what adeath! French 
historians of the highest order say that he was in such agony of remorse that 
he literally sweated blood. The blood that oozed from his own body caused. 


him to think of those whose blood he had so freely shed, and he cried out in. 
his last hours about the massacre of the Huguenots. — C. AH. Irwin. 


11—16. (11) servants, the captain of vs. 5. all well? is it peace? mad,< 
orexcited person. ye know, might not this scene be the plot of some secret 
enemy? Might it not at any rate be a reckless jest palmed upon him by his 
comrades? He would act warily. Hecame back to his fellow-captains and 
said nothing. — Exp. B. (12) false, 7. e. there had not been any collusion 
bet. Elis. and the captains; there was no conspiracy to injure Jehu. thus, as 
uss. 6-10. (13) garment,’ outer robe, wh. would make sort of carpet. ‘‘They 
extemporized a cushion with their robes and set Jehu in state upon it.” — 
Cam. B. stairs, belonging to the house in wh. the captains were assembled, 
a flight communicating from the courtyard. (14) conspired made a league 
with his fellow-captains. Does not suggest any previous treachery. had 
kept, or was defending. (15) be your minds, or if youagree with me, (16) 
come down, ch. viii. 29. 

Laying down garments (vs, 18).— They laiddown their garments instead of 
carpets. The spreading of garments in the street before persons to whom it 
was intended to show particular honor was an ancient and very general cus- 
tom. Thus the people spread their clothes in the way before our Saviour 
(Matthew xxi. 8), where some also strewed branches. The hanging out of 
carpets, and strewing of flowers and branches, in solemn processions, among 
us, is a remnant of the ancient custom. — Rosenmiiller. 


17—20. (17) the tower,’ a post of observation, 2 Sa. xviii. 24. Comp. keep 
of an ancient castle. (18) Peace? R. V., ‘‘is all well?” hast thou, 7. e. my 
mission is no concern of thine, (19) second, indicating the king’s increased 
anxiety. (2¢) driving, efc., not charioteering, but leading or conducting a 
com pany The watchman noticed signs of eager haste. furiously, Jit. 
madly. 

The minister of God's word awatchman.—1. He occupies an elevated and con- 
spicuous position. 2. He keeps a vigilant lookout. 3. He is quick to discern 
the signs of the times. 4. He is faithful in reporting what is good, and in 
warning of coming danger. 5. He has keen insight into character, and the 
tendency of human conduct.— Hom. Com. 

Kinds of peace (vs. 17).—- There are several things called peace which are by 
no means Divine or God-like peace. If our peace be but the peace of the sen- 
sualist satisfying pleasure, if it be but the peace of mental torpor and inaction, 


tidings might be 
expected.’’—Kitto. 


the peace of apathy, or the peace of the soul dead in trespasses and sins, we 
may whisper to our souls, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” but there will be no peace; there 


Chap. ix. 21—33. iI, KINGS, 
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is not the peace of unity, nor the peace of God, for the peace of God is the 
living peace of love. — F. W. Robertson. 


21—26. (21) make ready, put horses to the chariot. against, not with 
antagonistic intentions, but simply to meet. portion, or lot. The two 
kings met Jehu in a spot of the darkest'6men. It was the plot of ground 


B. O. 842. 


ehu slays 
ehoram 


j 


which had once been the vineyard of Naboth, at the door of which Ahab had|@ 1 Ki. xx1. 1-4. 


heard from Elijah the awful message of his doom. 


(22) is it peace ? prob.|p Nu. xxv. 1; Nah. 


the mind of the king was occupied only with the Syrian war, of wh. he sup-|iii. 3, 4. 


posed Jehu brought tidings. (22) whoredoms,’ etc., idolatries and magi- 
cal practices forbidden by the Mosaic law. By this Jehu reveals his 
treachery, and points out the chief object of his attack. (23) turned his 
hands,° ordered the chariot to be turned round, and driven back. 
between his arms, in the back. sunk, bowed himself. 


Ki, xxi. 25; Is. 
XIvilf. 22; lix. 8. 


(24)\¢ 1 Ki. xxii. 34. 
(25) pode, ete.,|q gpk. Gom. The 


either rode in a chariot after Ahab’s chariot; or rode side by side behind|Assyrian sculp- 


Ahab in his chariot.¢ 
tioned here. 


(26) surely, etc., 1 Ki. xxi. 19. 


Sin and its punishment. — Robespierre, the famous French revolutionist. Ph 
literally choked the river Seine with the heads of those whom he sent to the|tion. 


guillotine. But the day came when the death-tumbrel containing himself 
was trundled along the streets of Paris to the selfsame fatal axe, amid the 
shouts and execrations of the multitude. 
death Geerge Wishart, one of the first of the Scottish Reformers, 


sons, this first men-|tures 


make it 

prob. that Jose- 
us was right in 
is interpreta- 
The Assy- 


rian monarchs, 
when they go out 
to war, are fre- 


Cardinal Beaton condemned tojquently attended 
and watched|»Y, 


two guards, 
who stand behind 


him burning at the stake, while he himself reclined on rich cushions on thel|them in the same 


walls of his castle at St. Andrew’s. 
himself was put to death, and his dead body was hung by a sheet from the 
very battlements whence he had looked at the execution of Wishart. ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” — Pulp. Com. 


Three months afterwards the cardinal|chariot. 


27—29. (27) saw, the fall of Joram. garden house,’ Heb. beth-hag-gan,|Jehu slays 
perhaps a proper name, the same as Engannim, or Jenin: due S. of Jezreel.|Ahaziah 


smite, Ahaziah was Ahab’s grandson, and subject to Elij.’s curse. Gur, the 
ascent of the Samaritan hills. Ibleam, Jos. xvii. 11. Megiddo, 1 Ki. iv. 
12 (28) buried him, comp. 2 Chr. xxii. 9. (29) eleventh, comp. ch. viii. 
25. 

Carried in a chariot (vs. 28). — What does this funeral chariot, which was 
carried by men, mean? What we may see in the vicinity of a large town 
every day of ourlives. This chariot, or thandeki (as it is called in Tamul), is 
about six feet long, three feet broad, and in the centre about four feet in 
height. The shape is various, and the following is more common than any 
other. The drapery is of white or scarlet cloth, and the whole is covered 
with garlands of flowers. The servants then carry it on their shoulders to 
the place of sepulture, or burning. — Roberts. 


30—33. (30) painted her face, lit. placed her eyes in paint.‘ Tinged the| 


eyelids and lashes with a dye prepared fr. stibium and antimony. tired 
her head, dressing herself well so as to show herself a queen to the very 
last. (31) Zimri, 1 Ki. xvi. 9-15. R. V., ‘‘Isit peace thou Zimri, thy mas- 
ter’s murderer ?”’ (32) eunuchs, or officers of the chamber. (83) down, fr. 
the window or kiosk over the palace-gate. Such has ever been the policy of 
sycophants, the rats of court, who only linger there with a view of seeing how 
much they can appropriate or destroy. — People’s Bible. he trode, or they 
trode. But doubtless Jehu drove right over her. 

Woman's pride. — Mr. Howard, the philanthropist, was once honored with 
a visit from the governor of Upper Austria, accompanied by his countess. 
The governor asked him what was the state of the prisons in the provinces of 
Upper Austria. ‘‘The worst,” he replied, ‘‘in all Germany, particularly in 
the condition of the female prisoners; and I recommend your countess to 
visit them personally, as the best means of rectifying the abuses in their 
management.” ‘‘1!” said the countess haughtily, ‘‘I go to prison!” and 
instantly both descended the staircase so rapidly as to alarm him lest some 
accident should befall them. But notwithstanding the precipitancy of their 
retreat, he called after them in a loud voice, ‘‘ Madam, remember that you 
are a woman yourself, and must soon, like the most miserable female in 


the dungeon, inhabit a small space of that earth from which you equally 
originated.” 


e**His chariot 
bore him off, far 
westward of Jez- 
reel, to Megiddo, 
below Mount 
Carmel.”—KXitto. 


Jehu orders 
the death 
of Jezebel 


f ‘‘ In performing 
this operation the 
eye is closed and a 
small ebony rod, 
smeared with the 
composition, is 
squeezed between 
the lids, so as to 
tinge their edges 
with color. This is 
considered to add 
greatly to the 
brilliancy and 
power of the eye.” 
—Kitto. 


Je, iv. 
xxiii, 40, 


30; Hze. 
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Il, KINGS. Chap. x. 1—7.. 


B.C. 842. 


death ‘and 
burial of 
Jezebel 


“*The body had 
been left on the 
*‘ mounds,’ as they 
are called in E. 
stories, where the 
offal is thrown out- 
side the city 
gates.” —Stanley. 


**In an account of 
the drowning of a 
number of Indian 
pilgrims, a spec- 
tator says, ‘The 
only portions of 
the several corpses 
I noticed that re- 
mained entire and 
untouched, were 
the bottoms of the 
feet and the in- 
sides of the hands. 

. . The dog has 
a rooted antipathy 
to the human hands 
and feet.’’—Kitto. 


1 Ki. xxi. 14-23. 


“This day hath 
made much work 


34—37. (34) eat and drink, this is told to show the cool way in wh. those 
dreadful deeds were done. cursed woman, she had brought a curse on her 
husband, on her sons, and on her grandsons ; she had been the evil genius of 
two countries, Israel and Judah; she had been the prime mover in a bloody 
persecution of the worshippers of Jehovah ; and was the true original source 
of the present revolution, which was to result in the deaths of so many 
others. — Pulp. Com. 1 Ki. xxi. 23. king’s daughter, he feared lest further 
indignities might arouse the anger of the Phoenician monarch. 1 Ki. xvi. 31. 
(85) palms, etc., the harder parts of the human frame. — Stanley. The half- 
wild dogs made a rapid clearance of the flesh of dead bodies left exposed. 
(36) the word, 1 Ki. xxi. 23. (87) this is Jezebel, and so give her burial 
honors. 

A king’s daughter (vs. 34).— Who was this king’s daughter? Jezebel. 
One of the most infamous of women. But we shall now speak of quite 
another kind of king’s daughter. A good Christian girl is a true princess in 
the best sense, for she is the daughter of a king. I. Then consider her duties. 
1. Her words should be true, etc.: the word of a king is his bond; 2. Her 
manner should he courteous : you expect princesses to be polite ; 3. Her con- 
duct should be circumspect: princesses often set the fashions; 4. Her spirit. 
should be humble: she is daughter of a king by adoption. His love, not 
her merits, the reason of that relation. IJ. Consider her situation. 1. Her 
home, a palace: the house of God; 2. Her attendants, teachers, etc., alk 
trying to help her to adorn her station; 3. Her companions: the daughter of 
such a king will not associate with the vile and worthless, nor with rebels 
against her Father; but with the rest of the king’s household (Ps. xlv. 9). 
Ill. Consider her privileges. 1. She wears a robe, 7. e. of Christ’s righteous- 
ness; 2. She expects to inherit title, honor, and wealth; 8. She has many 
instructors in all the high arts of the Christian life: learns the language of 
heaven: learns to sing the new song; 4. Sheis the bride of a king’s son.— 


for tears in many} Pj ye 


an English mother, 
lie 
the 


whose sons 
scatter’d on 
bleeding ground. 
Many a _ widow’s 
husband grovelling 
lies, coldly em- 
bracing the dis- 
colored earth.”’ — 
Shakespeare. 


‘* Mind alone (bear 
witness, earth and 
heaven) the living 
fountains in itself 
contains of beau- 
teous and sublime: 
here hand in band 
sit paramount the 
Graces.” —Aken- 
side. 


Jehu orders 
the death 
of Ahab’s 
children 


a ‘‘ Ahab had now 
been dead about 
fourteen years.’’— 


b “The existing 
usage in Persia, 
and in some other 
Eastern countries, 
is for the king to 
throw upon his 
nobles the cost of 
maintaining his 
numerous” pro- 
geny.” — Kitto. 


c2 Ki. ix. 21-23. 
d1 Ki. xxii. 26. 


Jezreel (vs. 86). — After half an hour more we began to ascend a low spur of 
Mount Gilboa, or rather a projecting knob of rising ground, covered with a 
few flat-topped huts, and with fresh verdure in pleasant contrast to the fallow 
plain below, but not relieved by a tree or shrub. This was Zerim, the 
ancient Jezreel. A lovely position for a capital city, but not a vestige «f 
it remains. The very ruins have crumbled from the desolate heaps to flat 
turf-clad hillocks. On the crest a number of Arab boys were playing at 
hokey, near a marble sarcophagus, now converted into a horse-trough. One 
other perfect and several broken sarcophagi were strewn about, sculptured 
with the figure of the crescent moon, the symbol of Ashtaroth, the goddess of 
the Zidonians. On that rocky slope must have been Naboth’s vineyard, but. 
not a shrub now clothes the bare hill-side; here must have been the watch- 
tower, where for miles we could trace the route from the Jordan, by which, 
after dashing up round the knoll of Bethshean, Jehu urged on his horses over 
that smooth plain, as he drove from Ramoth-gilead. Down that other side of 
the hill and across the plain to En-gannim, ‘‘ the garden house” (2 Kings ix. 
27), now Jenin, he pursued the flying Ahaziah. — Tristram. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—7. (1) sons, the term probably includes descendants.* rulers, princes. 
Jezreel, there is a difficulty here in the text wh. is best avoided by reading 
“Israel” for ‘‘Jezreel.” brought up, nourished, and educated.’ (2) mas- 
ter’s sons, actual sons of Jehoram. feneed city, such Samaria was. (3) 
fight for, in this Jehu intimates that he is prepared to struggle for his claim 
to the throne. (4) two kings, Joram and Ahaziah.* (5) over the house, the 
officer in charge of the palace. over the city, governor of the town.? (6) the 
heads, 7. e. behead them, to prove their complicity with Jehu’s conspiracy. 

Faithless guardianship. — Let no man trust the golden words of him who 
fears man more than he fears God. Unfaithfulness ruins those who practice 
it. What is the worth of all the friendship, favor and trust of this 
world. It is like a tree in soft, loose ground, which, so long as thou holdest it. 
aright, covers thee pleasantly with its shadow; but which, when the storm 


roars through its top, and it is overthrown, no longer takes account of thee, 
but crushes thee in its fall. — Lange. 


on 


Chap. x, 8—33. I. KINGS. 
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8—11. (8) two heaps, one on each side the gate. (9) ye be righteous, 
Jehu asks a judgment, i. e. does not this bloody evidence of the active 
coéperation of the lords of Israel clear me of any selfish motive in declaring 
the eagerness of the entire nation for a civil and religiouschange? (10) fall,¢ 
etc., he means that it is evidently the time when God’s judgment on the house 
of Ahab must be fully accomplished. Jehu claims Divine sanction for his 
sanguinary violence. This was not his doing. He was but an instrument in 
the hands of fate. Jehovah is alone responsible. He is doing what He spake 
by His servant Elijah. — Hap. B. (11) kinsfolks, R. V. ‘‘ familiar friends.” 
priests, those connected with the court; poss. principal officers. 

Who slew all these ? (vs. 9). [A temperance sermon].—I. The case of the 
slaughtered. 1. Their number; 2. Their relationship: our countrymen ; 3 
Their death: violent, sad, untimely ; 4. Their mourning survivors. II. The 
case of the slaughterer. Strong drink. —1. Works by stealth and stratagem ; 
2. Under patronage in high places; 3. A fashionable poisoner. 

The heads of the slain. —The cutting off of heads in collective masses, and 
making them into heaps, is and has been frightfully common in the East, and 
an Oriental familiar with blood and beheading from his cradle would read 
this portion of Scripture with little, if any, of the disgust and horror, and cer- 
tainly with none of the surprise, with which it inspiresus. After a battle, or 
a massacre, or the rout of a band of robbers, the heads are, as in the present 
instance, heaped up pyramidally, face outward, on each side the palace gates ; 
and the builder of this horrid pile, if a man of tasteand fancy, usually reserves 
a picturesque head, such as one with a fine long beard, to form the crown of 
his handiwork. Indeed, we have it on credible authority, that these men 
make little scruple of taking off the head of a bystander for the pur- 
pose, if they find not one in their stock equally becoming for the apex 
of the pile. Nothing in the East so much shocks a European as the frightful 
cheapness of human life, and with it of human heads. In Persia, the king has 
not seldom been known to express his displeasure at a town or village by 
demanding from it a pyramid of heads of given dimensions. — Kitto. 


12—17. (12) shearing house, Jit. house of binding of the shepherds ;’ not 
identified. (13) brethren, not actual brothers, but nephews.* children. . 

ueen, or queen-mother, 7 e. Jezebel. (14) pit, or well of Beth-eked.? (15) 
conana db called Jonadab, a’Kenite of much influence, ‘‘a good mananda 
just, who had long been a friend of Jehu,” and was thoroughly at one with 

im in the destruction of the Baal-worship. Jer. xxxv.6. (16) they made, 
better, he made.f chariot, a mark of signal distinction. (17) remained, 
comp. vs. 11, the remote connections. 

True and false religion (vs. 15). — Let us direct our attention to the following 
kinds of religion. The religion of—I. The eye and the ear. Such as have 
this are the worshippers of deified nature and not of Deity Himself. II. Forms 
and ceremonies. III. Intellect. IV. Imagination. This is the religion of 

oetry and romance. V. Conscience. VI. The natural affections. VII. 

orality. VIII. Animal excitement. IX. The heart. The heart, and the 
heart alone, is the seat of the religious affections ; of holy love, of faith, of 
every pious emotion. —H. Humphrey. 

Hypocritical zeal. — Hypocrisy is very ostentatious. Drones make more 
noise than bees, though they make neither honey nor wax. It is reported of 
John Fox that as he was going along London streets, a woman of his acquaint- 
ance met with him, and as they discoursed together she pulled out a Bible, 
telling him she was going to hear a sermon ; whereupon he said toher, If you 
will be advised by me, go home again. But said she, when shall I then go? 
To whom he answered, When you tell nobody of it. —Trapp. 


18—23. (18) people together, in an assembly, giving his action the aspect 
of a religious reformation. (19) servants, prob. worshippers.’ subtilty, to 
cover his hidden design. (20) assembly, the usual term for a relig. gather- 
ing.* (21) house of Baal, temple. (22) vestry, it is doubtful whether is 
meant the robe-chamber of the temple, or that Jehu gave a festal robe to each 
fr. the robe-chamber of the palace. vestments, prob. of white byssus. (28) 
of Baal only, this appeared to bea security fr. defiling presence of unbelievers. 

An idolatrous festival. — The rites grew furious and ecstatic. .. . Crowds 
of women, clothed with fawns’ skins, and bearing the sanctified thyrsus (a 


B. C. 842. 


the house of 
hab 
destroyed 


@ 18a. iii. 19. 


“The fact that a 
great pressure is 
brought to bear to 
induce "one to vio- 
late his sense of 
right in no sense 


-|releases him from 


the responsibility 
of wrongdding.” 


“The great thing 
which a man 
needs in acrisis of 
temptation is to 
declare for the 
right quickly. 
Leave no time for 
temptation to ac- 
cumulate.”— Aus- 
tin Phelps. 


The last part of a 
sinner’s life, con- 
tinuing to abuse 
the forbearance of 
God, is necessarily 
the worst part of 
it. 


Jehu orders 
the death of 
Ahaziah’s 
brethren 


b Or poss. ‘‘ house 
of binding the 
sheep in order 
to be shorn.’”? — 
Wordsworth. 


c Comp. 2 Chr. xxi. 
173; xxii. 1,8. “Lhe 
word brethren, as 
is generally  al- 
lowed here, means 
near relatives.”? — 
eil. 
ad Comp, 1 Chr il, 
55; Ge. xv. 19; Nu. 
x. 20; Ju. i. 16; 1v. 
11; 1 Sa. xv. 6; Je. 
XXXV. 
e So the Heb., but 
LXX. and Jose- 
hus say Jonadab 
lessed Jehu. 


f So LXX. 


Jehu’s plot 
against Baal 


g ‘The temple of 
Ashtaroth had been 
left standing at 
Jezreel; the temple 
of Baal was still 
standing in Sa- 
maria.’’ —Stanley. 


h. Le. xxiii. 86; Nu. 


staff wreathed with vine leaves), flocked to the solitudes of Parnassus, 


xxix. 35; De, xvi.8. 
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II. KINGS. Chap. x. 24—36. 


B. ©. 842 ro 814. |Kithaeron or Taygetus during the consecrated triennial period, and abandoned 


“ Ancient temples 
had vast courts 


round them, wh.|devour the raw flesh, and cut themselves without feeling the wound. 


could contain 


many thousands.”’ 
— Spk. Com, 


Baal 
destroyed 


a For the scene 
alae Ju. xvi. 27- 


“There Baal was 


themselves to demonstrations of frantic excitement, with dancing and clamor- 
ous invocation of the god. They were said to tear animals limb from re a 

) 
men yielded to a similar impulse by noisy revels in the streets, sounding the 
cymbal and tambourine, and carrying the image of the god in the procession. 
— Grote, Hist. Greece. 


24.—28,. (24) his life, etc., 1 Ki. xx. 39. (25) Jehu said, some signal was 
prob. appointed, The guard had waited outside the gates.* city, etc., this 
term must mean much the same as holy of holies, an inner sanctuary. (26) 
images, R. V., ‘pillars:” idolatrousemblems. (27) draught house, place of 
refuse.’ (28) destroyed, removed all traces of. ‘‘Baal worship in Israel 
never survived that exterminating blow.” Moloch worship was instituted in its 
stead. 

The portion of sin (vs. 20).— The consul Q. S. Czpio had taken the city of 


seated aloft, with|Toulouse by an act of more than common perfidy and treachery, and possessed 


the gods of Pho 
nicia round him.’ 
— Stanley. 


b Ezr. vi. 11; Da. 
ii. 5; iii. 29. 


Jehu’s par- 
tial refor- 
mation 


e2 Ki. xiii, 1-10: 
xiv. 23, xv. 8-12 


‘“* No mere spasm 
of goodness will 
make a right life, 
for we rise no 
higher than our 
habitual thinking.” 
--M.W.Richardson 


There is no sin so 
little as not to 
kindle an eternal 
fire. 


death and 
burial of 
Jehu 


d 1 Ki. xix. 15-17. 


** As the profound- 
est philosophy of 
ancient Rome and 
Greece lighted her 
taper at Israel’s 
altar, so the sweet- 
est strains of the 
pagan muse were 
swept from harps 
attuned on Zion’s 
hill.”— Bp. Thom- 
son. 


-lhimself of the immense hoards of wealth stored in the temples of the Gaulish 


deities, From this day forth, he was so hunted by calamity, all extremest 
evils and disasters, all shame and dishonor, fell so thick on himself and all 
who were his, and were so traced up by the moral instinct of mankind to this 
accursed thing which he had made his own, that any wicked gains fatal to 
their possessor acquired this name; and of such a one it would be said, ‘‘ He 
has gold of Toulouse.” — Trench. 


29—31. (29) of Jeroboam, | Ki. xii. 28, 29. who, R. V., ‘‘ wherewith he.’ 
(30). done well, 7. e. to a certain extent. When David strives to do 
God’s will perfectly with a true heart, the promise is that ‘‘ he shall not be 
without a lamp before God for ever.” The partial obedience of Jehu obtains 
the gift of a succession for four generations.—Cam. B. fourth genera- 
tion, fulfilled in Jehoahaz, Joash, Jeroboam, and Zacharia. (31) no heed, etc., 
this verse is intended to show that personal piety was not the life of Jehu’s 
actions. 

The character of Jehu (vss. 30, 31).— Let us consider —I. The character of 
Jehu. Notice—1. What he did for God; 2. What he omitted todo. II. The 
lessons to be deduced from it. He teaches us—1. That we may perform 
many outward duties, and yet have no vital principle of religion within us; 
2. That we may profess much zeal for God, and yet have radical alienation of 
heart from Him; 3. That if ever we would be accepted of God hereafter, we 
must have our hearts right with Him now.— C. Simeon. 

One sin (vs. 31),—If but one sin be unrepented of, the man continues still a 
bond-slave of heli. By one little hole a ship will sink into the bottom of the 
sea. The stab of a penknife to the heart will as well destroy a man as all the 
daggers that killed Czsar in the senate-house. The soul will be strangled 
with one cord of vanity as well as with all the cart-ropes of iniquity; only the 
more sins, the more plagues and fiercer flames in hell: but he that lives and 
dies impenitent in one, it will be his destruction. One dram of poison will 
ae a man, and one reigning sin will bring him to endless misery.”— 

. Bolton. 


32—36. (82)cut Israel short, lit. make gashes in Israel: cut off portions of 
itsterritory. Hazael,? 2 Ki. viii. 12. all the coasts, along the whole frontier 
or border. (88) Gilead, Jos. xxii. 1-9. Aroer, De. ii. 36. Arnon, Ju. xi. 18, 
Bashan, Nu. xxi. 33-35; De. iii. 1-10. (34) might, personal courage; or 
promptitude of action; zeal. (35) Jehoahaz, whom Jehovah holds. (86) in 
Samaria, as distinct fr. Jezreel, where Ahab mostly resided. 

Testimony of the monuments.— The Black Obelisk, found by Layard among 
the ruins of Nineveh, and now in the British Museum, has references to Jehu. 
There is a picture representing Jehu bringing tribute to Shalmaneser, with an 
inscription, ‘‘The tribute of Jehu, son of Omri, silver, gold, bowls of gold,” 
etc. The.conquest of Damascus from Hazael is also recorded by Shalmaneser. 
Jehu, — The character of Jehu is not difficult to understand, if we take it as a 
whole, and consider the general impression left us by the Biblical account. 
He is exactly one of those men whom we are compelled to recognize, not for 
what is good or great in themselves, but as instruments for destroying evil 
and preparing the way for good; such as Augustus Cesar at Rome, Sultan 


Chap. xi. 1—8, II, KINGS. 
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Mahmoud II. in Turkey, or one closer at hand in the revolutions of our own 
time and neighborhood. A destiny, long kept in view by himself or others — 
inscrutable secrecy and reserve in carrying out his plans—a union of cold, 
remorseless tenacity with occasional bursts of furious, wayward, almost 
fanatical zeal; this is Jehu, as he is set before us in the historical narrative, 
the worst type of a son of Jacob, the ‘‘supplanter,” as he is called, without 
the noble and princely qualities of Israel — the most unlovely and the most 
coldly commended of all the heroes of his country.— Stanley. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—3. (1) Athaliah, 2 Ki. viii. 18. At this time she held the influential 
position of queen-mother.* seed royal, remnants of the house of David; 
some were children of her own son. (2) Jehosheba, comp. 2 Chr. xxii. 11. 
daughter of . . Joram, but not by Athaliah. bedehamber, where the mat- 
tresses for sleeping were put by day.’ (8) house, etc., priest’s residence 
within the temple courts. Jehosheba was wife of Jehoiada the priest, so dwelt 
in the temple. Athaliah did reign, no queen had ever reigned alone either 


B. 0. 842 To 814, 


‘* When thou doest 
good do it bec. it 
is good, not bec. 
men esteem it; 
when thou avoid- 
est evil flee it bec. 
it is evil, not bec. 
men speak ag. it.” 


B. C. 842. 


Athaliah, 
ehosheba, 
oash 


@1 Ki. xv. 18. 


in Israel or in Judah. Judah must have sunk very low, and the talents of|‘ She saw herself a 
Athaliah must have been commanding, or she could never have established al§tTa28 erin a 


precedent hitherto undreamed of, by imposing on the people of David for six 
— Seep yoke of a woman, and that woman a half-Phcenician idolatress. — 

xp. B. 

Massacre of the seed royal (vs. 1)— An independent sovereignty, in one 
family of Jews, had always been preserved on the mountain of Samen, and 
the royal residence was upon a high-pointed rock, called the Jew’s Rock; sev- 
eral other inaccessible mountains served as natural fortresses for this people, 
now grown very considerable by frequent accessions of strength from Pales- 


strange land, an 
alien by birth and 
religion, without 
common sympa- 
thies bet. herself 
and the people 
among whom she 
occupied so higha 
place, and without 
support fr. the re- 
maining members 


tine and Arabia, whence the Jews had been expelled. Gideon and Judith were|of the family to 


then king and queen of the Jews, and their daughter Judith (whom. in 


wh. she had b 
come allied. What 


Amhara, they called Esther, and sometimes Saat, 7. e. fire) was a woman of|hindered that she 
great beauty, and talents for intrigue; had been married to the governor of a|8hould_ herself 


seize the dropped 


small district called Bugna, in the neighborhood of Lasta, both which coun-leing of the gov- 


tries were likewise much infected with 
a party, that she resolved to attempt the subversion of the Christian religion, 
and with it the succession in the line of Solomon. The children of the royal 


udaism, Judith had made so strongjernment.”—KXitto. 


family were, at this time, in virtue of the old law, confined on the almost|p “The bed-cham- 


inaccessible mountain of Damo, in Tigré. 


The short reign, sudden and unex-|ber in the E. is a 


pected death of the late king, Aizor, and the desolation and contagion which|*™#l! closet, into 


wh. are flung dur- 


an epidemical disease had spread both in court and capital, the weak state ofling the day the 
Del Naad, who was to succeed Aizor, and was an infant; all these circum- mattresses, and 
stances together impressed Judith with an idea that now was the time to place|other bedding ma- 


terials spread on 


her family upon the throne, and establish her religion by the extermination oOf|the floors or di- 
the race of Solomon, Accordingly, she surprised the rock Damo, and slew the|vans of the sitting 


whole of the princes there, to the number, it is said, of about four hundred. 
Some nobles of Amhara, upon the first news of the catastrophe at Damo, con- 
veyed the infant king, Del Naad, now the only remaining prince of his race, 
into the powerful and loyal province of Shoa, and by this means the royal 
family was preserved, to be again restored.— Bruce’s Travels. 


4—8. (4) rulers, etc., R. V., ‘‘captains over hundreds of the Carites and of 
the guard ;? names given, 2 Chr. xxiii.1. covenant, to aid in restoring the 
rightfulking. (5)enter in, allusionseems evidently to the weekly service of the 
Levites. king’s house, royal palace, where Athaliah was. (6) gate of Sur, 


2 Chr. xxiii. 5: the gate by wh. the palace was usually quitted for the temple. , & 


gate .. guard, another of the palace gates (vs. 19). that. . not broken 
down, R. V., ‘‘and be a barrier,” poss. meaning that the scheme be not 
frustrated by a sudden invasion fr. the palace. (7) go forth, R. V., ‘“‘ And 
the two companies of you” (i. e, the 200 Carites and guard off duty) ‘‘ Even 
all that go forth.” Three-fifths of the guard having been disposed of about 
the palace, there remained only two-fifths, or two ‘‘companies.” These 
Jehoiada commanded to enter the temple and protect the young king. — Pulp. 
Com. (8) within the ranges, within the ranks of the soldiers. 


True safety (vs. 8).- A minister who lived near the seashore was preaching}? 


one day to a congregation in which were several sailors, who had just been 


rooms by night.””— 
Jamieson. 


c 2 Chr. xxii. 10-12. 


Jehoiada’s 
plot 
d‘“Prob. those 
called Cherethiteg 
( : oa 
Spk. Com. 
e2 Chr. xxiii. 4-8; 
Comp. 1 Chr. ix. 
25, xxiii.—xxvi. 
“By choosing the 
Live Sheaay, he 
doubled the num- 
ber of the official 
forces of the 


temple, without 
xciting sus- 
picion.”” — Words- 


worth. 
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B. c. 836. 


‘‘Hak - kari, fr. 
karah, to bore, or 
stab, so meaning, 
theexecution- 
ers ’’—Gesenius. 


“TheCarians; 
mercenary s0ol- 
diers .”’—Stanley. 


‘*Prob. the temple 
watch of the Le- 
vites.’’ — Bertheau. 


Jehoiada 
crowns 
Joash 


‘‘For the weekly 
turn of Levites to 
have entered the 
temple in arms 
would have prema- 
turely awakened 
suspicion. hey 
were, therefore. 
furnished with 
swords and spears, 
whick, as we now 


first learn, were 


deposited within 
the temple. ’’ — 
Kitto. 


a2Ch. iv. 1; 1 Ki. 
viii. 54. 


Athaliah is 
slain 


b Throne: Arabic, 
‘platform; scaf- 
fold,’ — Gesenius, 
Keil. 


“A stage under 
the pillar, which 
formed the usual 
station of the 
kings when they 
came to the tem- 
ple.’’—Kitto. 


2 Ki. xxiii. 3; 2 Ch. 
vi. 13; xxiii. 13; 
xxxiv.31. 


Jehoash begins 
to reign 


c Ex. xix., xxiv; 
Jos. xxiv. 1-25; Ne. 
x. 1. 


a2Ch. xxi. 6. 


Il. KINGS. Chap, xi, g—2I. 
shipwrecked, and had narrowly escaped drowning. He spoke of the danger 
to which our souls are exposed of being lost forever on account of our sins, 
and compared sinners to drowning men, who catch at anything to save them. 
When he compared Jesus to a plank floating on the waters for the drowning 
men to lay hold of, he told them how safe those were who laid hold of tlris 
plank, for, ‘‘O my friends,” said he, ‘‘this plank bears—this plank bears!” 
One of those sailors was converted by the sermon he heard that day. Four- 
teen years afterward the minister was called to see a dying sailor. It was the 
same man who had been led to become a Christian by the sermon just spoken 
of. He thanked the minister for that sermon, and especially for what he said 
about Jesus as ‘‘ the plank that bears.” ‘‘ Those words, ” said he, ‘‘ have been 
a great comfort to me ever since. And now I die in peace, because I know 
that this plank bears.” 


9—12. (9) came to, fitted in the scheme of; took their appointed places ; 
‘‘both the Levitical and military guards acted together to carry out his 
design. (10) David’s spears, etc., these prob. hung in temple porch: there 
would be enough for all the soldiers. (11) from the right, etc., 7. e. quite 
across the temple court. corner, the vs. is thus translated in the R. V., ‘“‘ from 
the right side of the house to the left side of the house along by the altar and 
the house, by the king round about.” altar, wh. was right in front of the 
porch. (12) testimony, Book of the Law. 

Oriental expressions of joy (vs. 12), — The way by which females in the East 
express their joy, is by gently applying one of their hands to their mouths, 
This custom appears to be very ancient, and seems to be referred to in several 
places of Scripture. The sacred writers suppose two different methods of 
expressing joy by a quick motion of the hand: the clapping of the hands, and 
that of one hand only, though these are confounded in our translation. The 
former of these methods obtained anciently, as an expression of malignant 
joy; but other words, which our version translates clapping the hands, sig- 
nify the applying of only one hand somewhere with softness, in testimony of 
a joy of a more agreeable kind. Thus in 2 Kings xi. 12, and Psalm xlvii. 1, it 
should be rendered in the singular, ‘‘Clap your hand,’’ and as the word 
implies gentleness, it may allude to such an application of the hand to the 
mouth as has now been recited. — Burder. 


13—16. (13) heard, comp. 1 Ki. i. 40, 41, all being ready they did not care 

for her hearing now. eame, to quell disturbance by her royal presence. 
into the temple, the guards at once making way for her. (14) pillar, or 
raised platform.’ princes, captains of hundreds. all the people, there was 
a numerous convocation of the faithful worshpipersof Jehovah. (15) ranges, 
R. V., ‘‘ between the ranks,” 7. e. surrounded by the guards she is to be 
pushed outside the temple and killed, that her blood might not defile the tem- 
ple courts, ‘* This is the only recorded revolution in the hist. of Judah.” — 
Exp. B. (i6) the way, etc., eastern gate toward the Kedron valley. 
The place by a pillar (vs. 14). —The Orientals looked upon a seat by a pillar 
or column asa particular mark of respect. In the fliad, Homer places Ulysses 
on a lofty throne by a pillar, and in the Odyssey, he more than once alludes to 
the same custom. The kings of Israel were, for the same reason, placed at 
their coronation, or on days of public festivity, by a pillar in the house of the 
Lord. Joash, the king of Judah, stood by a pillar when he was admitted to 
the throne of his ancestors ; and Josiah, one of his successors, when he made 
a covenant before the Lord. — Pazton. 


17—21. (17) eovenant,° renewed the old covenant bet. king and people on 
one side and God on the other; comp. 2 Sa. v. 3. (18) house of Baal, show- 
ing that one had been erected at Jerus.? officers, or offices; prob. indicating 
a restoration of the full temple service. (19) brought down, down the valley 
of the Tyropoean, avoiding the entrance near to wh. Athaliah had been slain. 
(20) rejoiced, at restoration of the legitimate sovereign of the royal and 
beloved line of Day. (21) Jehoash, contracted to Joash, ‘‘ whom Jehovah 
bestowed.” 

Earnest work and earnest words. —‘‘I suppose that John Atkins is one of 
your best weavers,” remarked a clergyman, who was being shown through a 
great mill by the foreman. ‘Not much, he isn’t.” responded the foreman. 
“The trouble with John is, that he stands around talking about his religion, 
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when he ought to be attending to his loom. He is a good enough fellow, and 
has the making of a fine weaver in him, but he hasn't learned yet that while 
he is in this weaving-shed his religion ought to come out of his fingers, and 
not out of his mouth.” And it was thus that John’s pastor was led to preach, 
on the following Sunday, from the text, ‘‘ But wilt thou know, O vain man, 
that faith without works is dead ?” 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


i—8. (1) of Beersheba, Ge. xxi, 14.* (2) all his days, so long as the 
influence of Jehoiada continued. In Jehoiada the title of high priest was 
revived.© (8) high places, efc., 1 Ki. xv. 14.4 

A mixed character.— I. Joash’s advantages. He had—1. A pious education. 
2, A good counselor. 3. An excellent opportunity. II. Joash’s weakness. 
He lacked —1. Independence of judgment. 2. Firmness of will. 3. True sur- 
render of self to God. — J. Orr. 

The attractions of idolatry. —It has often seemed strange that the Israelites 
were so easily led into idolatry. (1) In the first place, they longed for some 
visible representation of God which would appeal to their senses, while 
Jehovah was unseen. (2) The great and powerful nations around them were 
idolators. Idols seemed to have power to build up their greatness. Idolatry 
was fashionable and in favor with learning, wealth and power. (8) But 
perhaps the chief attraction consisted in the sports, the revelry, the licentious 
freedom, appealing to every passion, with which idols were worshipped. 
In the revels of idolaters there was no restraint, no confession of sin, no costly 
sacrifices, except to passion, but they could serve every evil in the name, and 
under the sanction, of their gods; while, on the other hand, the worship of 
Jehovah was in perfect contrast. It was spiritual, moral and pure; it 
restrained all sin; it required the confession and restraining of wrong ; 
it appealed to the higher nature. — Peloubet. 

Doing right under influence. — The late Dr. Finley, President of Princeton 
College, had once in his congregation a man over whom intemperate drinking 
had got the dominion. But when the pastor discovered the fact, he applied 
himself most anxiously to the reformation of the wanderer. His commanding 
eloquence in the pulpit was seconded by most earnest and impressive appeals 
in private. Everything was united in Dr. Finley to show the utmost effect 
of talent and piety,— the power of his personal presence — his watchful care 
and tender solicitude— and, when he preached on the end of the drunkard, 
the thunder of his eloquence. The effect was irresistible, and the parishioner 
abstained from liquor many years. At length Dr. Finley fell sick, and the 
unhappy man, in his turn, showed a corresponding anxiety for his minister’s 
health. He often sent to inquire how the president was; and as the accounts 
became more unfavorable, his anxiety became distressing. At length the 
answer came that Dr. Finley was dead. ‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘I am a lost man.” 
He returned to his house, resumed his cups, and soon drank himself to death. 


4—8. (4) dedicated things, the consecrated money, described in foll. 
sentences. even .. passeth, &. V.,‘‘in current money.”* set at, the 
redemption price made for redeeming the first born (Num. xviii. 15, 16), and 
also the price of those who had devoted themselves by vow of Jehovah./ 
eometh, etc., i. e. freewill offerings. There are three kinds of offerings men- 
tioned in the verse. (1) Current money offered for the provision of vessels 
and other things required for the temple. (2) The money which the priests 
were instructed to assess on those who had bound themselves by vows. (38) 
Voluntary gifts of which the appropriation was not prescribed.— Cam. B. 
(5) of his aequaintanee, or friend.7 breaches, dilapidations, 2 Chr. xxiv. 
7. (6) not repaired, 2 Chr. xxiv, 5. (7) receive no more, 7. & directly. 
Joash proposes a scheme in place of collection by the priests. ‘If he does 
not charge the priests with downright embezzlement, he does reproach them 
for most reprehensible neglect.” deliver it, give it up, as far as your col- 
lecting is concerned. (8) consented, it involved for a time yielding their 
own allowances. 

Influence of piety. —Sir Matthew Hale found that prayer gave a “‘ tincture 
of devotion” to all secular employments; that ‘‘it was a Christian chem- 


B. ©. 836. 


reign of 
Jehoash 


a1 Ki, xix. 3. 


b 2 Ch. xxiv. 2, 8, 
15-23. 


“The part played 
by Jehoiada raised 
the priesthood to 
an importance wh. 
it had never before 
attained in the 
history of the Jew- 
ish nation, and wh. 
it never afterwards 
altogether lost,”’— 
Stanley. 


evel Che xxvicy 20; 
xxxi. 10; xxxiv. 9; 
Je. Xxix., 26. 


ad “ The 
fondness for the 
private and dis- 
orderly rites per- 
formed in the 
groves and recesses 
of hills was so ip- 
veterate that even 
the most powerful 
monarchs had been 
unable to accom- 
plish their suppres- 
sion.”’— Jamieson. 
‘““ A statesman, we 
are told, should 
follow public 
opinion. Doubt- 
Case tc ASE oy 
coachman follows 
his horses, having 
firm hold on the 
reins and guiding 
them.’’— Hare, 


Jehoash 
repairs the 
temple 


popular 


e This was a poll- 
tax of half ashekel; 
see Ex. xxx. 12-16. 


if Le. xxvii, 1-13 ; 
Nu. xviii. 15, 16. 


g‘“ The collection 
was to be made in 
all the cities of 
Judah (2 Chr. xxiv. 
5), and the various 
priests and Levites 
were to collect in 
their own neigh- 
borhoods.”’— Spk. 


istry, converting those acts which are materially natural and civil into acts 
60 


Com. 
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“So work the 
honey-bees, 
creatures that by 
a rule in nature 
teach the act of 
order to a peopled 
kingdom,”— 
Shakespeare. 


Jehoiada 
makes a 
treasury 


a ‘' We see herea 
distinct indication 
of a practice still 
followed in_ the 
East where large 
sums of money 
are concerned, as 
in the disburse- 
ments of the gov- 
ernment, and in 
the taxes 
tributes paid to 
the crown. The 
money is in such 
cases deposited in 
long narrow bags, 
each containing a 
certain sum, and 


and 


earefully sealed 
with the official 
seal.’’—Kitto. 


b“ These were, 
however, provided 
fter the repairs of, 
temple buildings 
were complete.” — 
Wordsworth. 


€2 Klw xxiil 7 2 
Chr. xxiv. 12. 


B. c. 796. 


death of” 
Joash 


d@1 Ki. ii. 39; iv. 21; 
Chri xis: 


e2Chr. xxiv. 25. 


“ He that has peace 
with God is armed 
cap-a-pie: he is 
covered head to 
foot in a panoply. 
Oh! take care that 
you are at peace 
with God; for, if 
you are not, you 
ride forth to to- 
morrow’s fight un- 
armed, naked; and 
God help the man 
that is unarmed 
when he has to 


truly and formally religious, whereby all life is rendered interpretatively a 
service to Almighty God.” He discovered in habitual devotion what Herbert 
calls ‘‘ the elixir” of life. 


i ‘¢ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 


And amidst the cares, and troubles, and vexations, and sorrows of secular 
life, his fervent spirit was a consolation and a joy; ‘‘a sun that gave light in 
the midst of darkness, a fortress that kept safe in the greatest danger, that 
never could be taken unless self-betrayed.” He found the fear of God like 
the tree put by Moses into the waters; it cures, he says, the disorders and 
uneasiness of all conditions. A conscience full of peace he pronounces “a 
Goshen to and within itself, when the rest of the world without and round 
about a man is like an Egypt for plagues and darkness.” To lose this, he 
said, is like Samson, ‘‘ to lose the lock wherein, next to God, our strength 
lieth.” — Stoughton. 


9—16. (9) took, by king’s order, 2 Chr. xxiv. 8. altar, great brazen altar 
before the porch. all the money, the evident purpose of the arrangement 
was to encourage an increase of freewill offerings. (10) king’s seribe, 
lauditing as a government official. in bags,* each holding a fixed quantity. 
told, counted, not as we count coins, but by filling the bags with pieces of 
silver until each bag had a certain specified weight, 1 Ki. viii. 5. (12) laid 
out, &. V., ‘‘paid it out.” (18) not made,’ comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 14. (14) 
gave that, the first sum of offerings. (15) reckoned not,’ as overseers 
were priests, etc., this shows they had not misappropriated the previous 
money, only had been negligent. (16) trespass money, R. V., ‘‘the money 
for the guilt offerings” ‘‘ Trespass money” is here first mentioned. — 
Dae Dame NU evan OrnL Os 


Hewers of stone.— 
Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit, 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a life work of the great design 
Which Thou hast traced; or many skilled combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned. 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought: 
Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace; 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple-pavement give it place.— Havergal. 


17—21. (17) Then, considerable time elapsed bet. vss. 16 and 17. Cf. 2 
Chron. xxiv. Jehoiada died and Joash fell into grievous apostasy, wh. 
resulted in his conflict with the growing priestly dominance. When Jehoiada 
was dead, the princes of Judah came to Joash, who had now been king for 
many years, and with a strange suddenness tempted the zealous repairer of 
the Temple of Jehovah into idolatrous apostasy. With soft speech they 
seduced him into the worship of Asherim. — Exp. B. Gath,? Jos. xi. 22. 
set his face, fig. for formed a determination. (18) took, etc., only however 
after his army was defeated. Impossible to account for the statements of 
these vss. without a careful reading of the account of the reign of Joash in 2 
Chron, 2 Chr. xxiv. 23. (19) written, etc., 2 Chr. xxiv. (20) eonspiraey, 
connection of it with Joash’s religions failure narrated, 2 Chr. xxiv. 14-20. 
Millo, 1 Ki. ix. 24. Silla, poss. for meshillah, a street : otherwise not known, 
(21) with his fathers, in Jerus., but not in sepulchre of the kings.¢ 

False peace (vs. 18). — Your peace, sinner, is that terribly prophetic calm 
which the traveler occasionally perceives upon the higher Alps. Everything 
is still. The birds suspend their notes, fly low, and cower down with fear. 
The hum of bees among the flowers is hushed. A horrible stillness rules the 
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eS a ree os a ee eee ae 
hour, as if Death had silenced all things by stretching over them his awful] 8. o. 814 ro 796. 


sceptre. Perceive ye not what is surely at hand? The tempest is 
paring : the lightning will soon cast abroad its flames of fire. 


1S pYre-|s ont with hel 
Earth will rock fig! . ny Dn aun 


with thunder-blasts ; granite peaks will be dissolved ; all nature will tremble|geon. 


beneath the fury of the storm. Yours is that solemn calm to-day, sinner. 
Rejoice not in it, for the hurricane of wrath is coming, the whirlwind and the 
tribulation which shall sweep you away and utterly destroy you.— Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1—7. (1) three and twentieth, Josephus, with prob. says, one and 
twentieth ; see vs. 10. It seems unnecessary to enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the point, since all the synchronisms of the later kings of Israel and Judah 
are in confusion, and appear to be the work of a later hand. — Pulp, Com. 
(2) Jeroboam, 1 Ki. xii. 26-30. which, R. V., ‘wherewith he made.” (38) 
delivered, as a punishment for their national sins. Ben-hadad, prob. the 
favorite name for the Syrian kings. all their days, lit. all the days; either 
of Jehoahaz, or of the 2 Syr. kings. R. V., “continually.” (4) besought, 
in a spirit of repentance.’ (5) a Saviour,° either a temporary deliverer in this 
reign, or Joash, the following king, or perhaps Jeroboam II., ef. ch. xiv. 27. 
went out, efc., 7. e. gained independence. tents,* houses. beforetime, 
before the time of Hazael. (6) the grove, Asherah, 7. e. ‘“a wooden image of 
a goddess worshipped with similar rites as those of the god Baal.” — Cam. B. 
1 Ki. xvi. 33. (7) leave, etc., Syr. king fixed within very precise and narrow 
limits the standing army of Israelite king, by threshing, R. V., ‘‘ in thresh- 
ing,” 7. e. the dust of the threshing floor. 

Threshing in the East (vs. 7).—In modern Turkey, the custom of treading 


reign of 
Jehoahaz 


ade. ii. 18, 14; ili. 
7,8; Ho. v. 11. 


b Ps. lxxviii. 26. 


cNe. ix. 27; Is. 
xix. 20: Ob. 21. 


d ‘The use of this 
idiom shows trace 
of their old no- 
madic life!’’—Spk. 
Com. 


““The house of cor- 
rection is the fit- 
test hospital for 
those cripples 
whose legs are 


out the corn by oxen is still practiced. This is a much quicker way than our 
method of beating out the corn with the flail, but less cleanly ; for, as it is 
performed in the open air, upon any round, level plat of ground, daubed over 
with cow-dung, to prevent as much as possible the earth, sand, or gravel from 
rising, a great quantity of them all, notwithstanding these precautions. must 
unavoidably be taken up with the grain; at the same time the straw, which 
is their only fodder, is by this means shattered to pieces. — Paxton. 


8—13. (8) written, etc., Comp. 3 Ki. x. 34. 
alone. (10) Joash, etc., ch. xii. (11) Jeroboam, vs. 2. (12) his might, ch. 
xiv. 8-14.¢ (18) Jeroboam, known as Jeroboam the Second. 

Hieroglyphical embassy (vss. 15-18).— After the Scythians had laid waste 
their country before the legions of Darius, and thus reduced the invading 
army to the greatest distress for want of provisions, they sent an ambassador 
to the Persian king to present him with a bird, a mouse, a frog and five arrows. 
The ambassador was asked what these presents meant. He answered that he 
had nothing else in charge but to deliver them, and return withall speed ; but 
that the Persians, if they were ingenious, would discover what interpretation 
to put upon them. Darius, judging according to his wishes, gave it as his 
opinion that they were tokens of submission. ‘‘ The mouse,” said he, ‘‘ being 
bred in the earth, indicates that they yield up their lands: the frog, living in 
water, that they yield up also their lakes, rivers, etc. ; the bird represented 
all the wild and tame fowl; and the delivering up the five arrows was the 
same with the Scythians as delivering up arms is with other nations.” ‘‘ Alas!” 
said Gobryas, one of the seven princes who had ejected the magi, “ it is far 
otherwise. For, O Persians! unless as birds ye fly in the air, or as mice ye 
retreat under the earth, or as frogs ye swim in the water, ye shall never return 
whence ye came, but shall perish by these arrows.” And so, in fact, it turned 
out; for it was only by the merest accident that Darius and the whole of the 
army were not cut off by the Scythians. — Percy Anec. 


(9) in his stead, marg. adds, 


14—19. (14) sick,’ suggesting the natural feature of his dying in contrast 
with the translation of Elijah. came down, an unprecedented act of courtesy 
wh. God richly rewarded. over his face, in his presence. ehariot, etc., 2 
Ki. ii. 12. (15) take bow, Elisha was about to give a prophecy in a symbolical 
act.7 (16) Elisha . . hands, to indicate that the promised triumphs would be 


lame through their 
own laziness.”— 
Fuller. 


death and 
burial of 
Joash 


e Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxv. 17-24. 


“Just are the ways 
of God, and justifi- 
able to men; un- 
less there be who 
think not God at 
all. If any be, 
they walk obscure; 
for of such doc- 
trine never was 
there school, but 
the heart of the 
fool, and no man 
therein God but 
himself.’’— Milton. 


Elisha 
visited by 
Joash 


va ‘When at last 
is end comes, in 
a great old age, he 
is not rapt away 
like Elijah, but 
buried with a 
splendid funeral.” 
— Stanley 


g ‘“Hostilities were 


due to the Divine aid. (17) eastward, so looking towards the country that 


usually proclaimed 
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bya herald, some- 
times by a king or 


the king of Syria had occupied. Aphek, 1 Ki. xx. 26. (18) upon the 
ground, downwards to the earth in token of the prostration and subjection 
of the Syrians. (19) wroth, bec. Joash did not execute his bidding with any 


general making alfulness of zeal.® 


public and formal 
discharge of an 


arrow into 


enemy’s country.” |ises ; 8. By the declarations and examples of dying saints. 


— Jamieson. 
a2 Ki. x. 82, 33. 


Bcontr Mk. vi. 5, 


death, 
burial, 

and tomb of 
Elisha 


¢2Sa. xi. 1. 


d De. xxxii. 36: La. 
fii. 31, 32; Mi. vii. 
18-20; Lu. i. 54, 55, 
12, 73. 


“ “Paid the debt of 
nature.’ No; it is 
not paying a debt 
—it is rather like 
bringing a note to 
a bank to obtain 
solid gold in ex- 
change for it. In 
this case you bring 
this cumbrous 
body, which is 
nothing worth, and 
which you could 
not wish to retain 
long; you lay it 
down, and receive 
for it from the 
eternal treasures— 
liberty, victory, 
knowledge, __—irap- 
ture.”—J. Foster. 


reign of 
Jehoahaz 


e2 Ki. ix. 26. 
FOU. i 36.) 


“What poor things 
are kings! what 
poorer things are 
nations to obey 
him, whom a petty 
passion does com- 
mand! Fate, why 
wast made so ri- 
diculous? Oh, T 


Elisha’s reproof to Joash (vss. 18, 19). — Consider —I. What messages of 


the|mercy God has sent to us—1. By significant emblems ; 2. By express prom- 


II. Whence it is 
that we profit so little by them. The fault is in ourselves alone, just as it was 
in the king of Israel. 1. Our desires are faint; 2. Our expectations low ; 3. 
Our exertions languid. — C. Simeon. 

An answer by symbol. — It was an ancient custom to shoot an arrow or cast 
a spear into the country which an army intended to invade. Justin says that 
as soon as Alexander the Great had arrived on the coast of Ionia he threw a 
dart into the country of the Persians. The dart, spear or arrow thus thrown 
was an emblem of the commencement of hostilities. Virgil represents Tur- 
nus as giving the signal of attack by throwing a spear. 


Who first, he cried, with me the foe will dare? 
Then hurl’d a dart, the signal of the war. 


20—25. (20) And the bands, R. V., ‘‘ Now,” as a usual custom. coming 
in,‘ i. e.spring time. (21) they, 7.e. some Israelites. sepulehre, prob. a rock- 
cave, of wh. the stone cover would be easily removed. let down, eic., simply 
came to touch. revived, etc., the record of this miracle seems intended to set 
forth that it was nothing in the prophet himself which had given him the 
great powers he manifested in his lifetime. Through his dead body God 
could work a miracle also. — Cam. B. (22) Hazael, etc., vs. 3. (23) east he 
them, so the subsequent captivity was regarded.? (24) Ben-hadad, vs. 3. (25) 
cities, etc., prob. some the Syr. king had taken west of the Jordan; the terri- 
tory E. of Jordan was recovered by Jeroboam II. three times .. beat, R. 
VA ESS ites a Cfeoselo: 

The virtue of a corpse (vs. 21). — This story may teach the mighty influences — 
a good man exerts after his decease. I. We should be ambitious of this 
influence. Our lives at the longest are brief. How consolatory and inspiring — 
is the fact that when our brief life is finished we can still be a power for good. 
Il. Let me remind you of how much we owe to this influence. I appeal to 
you. Would you be what you are were it not for the memory of the dead? 
III. The best methods for securing this posthumous influence for good. 1. 
By a definite and public profession of religion ; 2. By active engagement in 
Christian work. IV. Remember, whether we wish it or not, we must ali 
exert some influence after death; some influence either for weal or woe. Let 
us then be jealous over ourselves with a godly jealousy.— R. A. Griffin. 

Burials in the East (vs. 21).— With us the poorest people have their coffins; 
if the relations cannot afford them, the parish is at the expense. In the East, 
on the contrary, they are not at all made use of in our times: Turks and 


am mortal! Men 


Christians, Thevenot assures us, agree in this. The ancient Jews probably 
buried their dead in the same manner; neither was the body of our Lord, it 
seems, put into a coffin; nor that of Elisha, whose bones were touched by the 
corpse that was let down a little after into his sepulchre.— Harmer 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—7. (1) second year, to fit the chronological references it is necessary to 
suppose that Joash of Israel reigned two years along with his father. (2) 
Jehoaddan, whom Jehovah adorns. (8) not like David, see 2 Chr. xxv. 2. 
as Joash, 7. e. began well and ended ijl. (4) high places, these were rem- 
nants of an old ancestral worship which went back to the time of the judges, 
and which had been connived at by judges and kings and prophets. Local 
feeling was everywhere in their favor, since they provided for local needs, and 
enabled men to dispense with the long and tedious journey to the distant 
Jerusalem. — Pulp. Com. 1 Ki. xv. 14. (5) slew, etc., 2 Ki. xii. 21. (@ 
children, etc., according to De. xxiv. 16. This is remarked as a deference to 
the law, in opposition to established custom.* If Deuteronomy represents the 
legislation of Moses, we can only say that in this respect Amaziah was the 
first person who paid the slightest attention to it.--_ Exp. B. (7) valley of 
Salt, broad open plain S. end of Dead Sea. Selah, Petra.‘ Joktheel, 7. e. 


ps eanttinin 
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Sa a eo gti nina stag 


subdued by God. unto this day, 7. e. the time of Amaziah: but the name 
took no permanent hold, the later writers call it Selah. 

The cares of kings.—- A king must have a special care of five things, if he 
would not have his crown to be but to him “unhappy felicity.” 1. That 
* pretended holiness” be not in the Church, for that is twofold iniquity; 2. 
That “‘ useless equity” sit not in the chancery, for that is “foolish pity ;” 3. 
That “‘useless iniquity” keep not the exchequer, for that is a cruel robbery; 
4. That ‘‘faithful rashness” be not his general, for that will bring, but too 
late, repentance; 5. That ‘‘ faithless prudence” be not his secretary, for that 
is a snake beneath the green grass.— Bacon. 

A pious king.—On one occasion his majesty George III. was engaged in 
conversation with a pious man on the subject of religion, which, after some 
persuasion from the king, he defined in a very clear and evangelical manner. 
A bishop happened to be present, whose preaching was entirely of a moral 
cast, but never pointed to a Saviour, to whom his majesty gave this reproof, 
“ There, my lord, you never tell us these things.”— R. T. S. Anec. 


8—12. (8) sent messengers, for the occasion, see 2 Chr. xxv. 13. come 
. . face, a challenge to battle, or a trial of strength. ‘‘ Let us measure 
swords.” (9) thistle, a low shrub, representing Amaziah. cedar, repres. 
powerful king of Israel. wild beast, the army of Israelite king. (10) glory, 
enjoy thy honor, be content with it. (11) went up, taking the advantage of 
the first move. Bethshemesh, Jos. xv. 10. (12) put, etc., defeated. 
Speaking by parables (vs. 9).— We have here another beautiful instance of 
the way in which the ancients conveyed instruction or reproof in parables, 
apologues or riddles. Jehoash, the king of Israel, the author of the parable, 
compares himself to a cedar: and Amaziah, the king of Judah, toa thistle. 
It would no doubt be very annoying to Amaziah, to be represented by a thistle, 
and his opponent by acedar. Thus in India, the people to, show how much 
better their present magistrate was than a former one, said, ‘‘ Ah! the banyan 
of our country is now giving the fruit of the palmyra.”— Roberts. 


13—16. (13) took Amaziah, took him prisoner, and under threat of death, 
compelled him to open the gates of Jerus. to the army of Israel. brake down, 
comp. fig. of wild beasts, vs. 9. gate of Ephraim, north of city, towards 
the kingdom of Israel. 400 cubits, 7. e. about 600 feet. (14) all the gold. 
etc., all left fr. prev. spoliation for Hazael, ch. xiii. 18. hostages, ‘sons of 
surety ;” pledges that Amaziah would not renew hostilities. (15, 16) rest, 
etc., these vss. seem out of place here, interruping the story of Amaziah. 

Useless bloodshed.— When Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, was making great prep- 
arations for his intended expedition into Italy, Cineas, the philosopher, took 
a favorable opportunity of addressing him thus :—‘“‘ The Romans, sir, are 
reported to be a warlike and victorious people; but if God permit us to over- 
come them, what use shall we make of the victory?” ‘‘Thou askest,” said 
Pyrrhus, ‘‘a thing that is self-evident. The Romans once conquered, no city 
will resist us; we shall then be masters of all Italy.” Cineas added, ‘‘ And 
having subdued Italy, what shall we do next?” Pyrrhus, not yet aware of 
his intentions, replied, ‘‘Sicily next stretches out her arms to receive us.” 
“« That is very probable,” said Cineas, ‘‘but will the possession of Sicily put 
an end to the war?” ‘‘God grant us success in that,” answered Pyrrhus, 
“and weshall make these only the forerunners of greater things; for then Libya 
and Carthage will soon be ours; and these things being completed, none of 
our enemies can offer any further resistance.” ‘‘ Very true,” added Cineas, 
“‘ for then we may easily regain Macedon, and make an absolute conquest of 
Greece ; and when all these are in our possession, what shall we do then?” — 
Pyrrhus, smiling, answered, ‘‘ Why, then, my dear friend, we will live at our 
ease drink all day long, and amuse ourselves with cheerful conversation.”} 
‘Well, sir,” said Cineas, ‘‘and why may we not do all this now, and without 
the labor and hazard of enterprises so laborious and uncertain ?”— Whitecross. 


17—22. (17) lived, this is not the usual way in which the continuance of a 
king’s reign is described. It may be that while Jehoash was on the throne of 


B. O. 796. 


but flatter me, oh, 
fate! Why were 
not kings made 
more than men? 
Or why will people 
have usto he 
more? Alas! we 
govern others, but 
ourselves we can: 
pot rule; as our 
eyes that dosee all 
other things, but 
cannot see them- 
selves.”’-Fontaine. 


parable 
of thistle 
and cedar 


a ‘*The superior 
energy of oash 
surprised him ere 
he had completed 
his military prepa- 
rations.”— Jamie- 
son. 


death and 
burial of 
Jehoash 


“The tree of peace 
strikes its roots 
into the crevices of 
the everlasting 
Rock; it grows 
securely from that 
Rock, and casts 
out its coo] shadow 
in the sunshine, 
and makes sweet 
music in the storm, 
and is to the be- 
liever as the 
shadow of a great 
rock and fruit of 
refreshment in a 
weary and parched 
land.”—Cumming. 


death and 
burial of 


Israel Amaziah was kept in subjection, if not a prisoner, and even after that/Amaziah 


never came again to the full enjoyment of his power.—Cam. B. Comp. 2 


Chr. xxv. 25. (18) written, 2 Chr. xxv. (19) conspiracy, his people were 
ashamed of him, and weary of him; and at last, seeing that nothing more 
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a ‘*The combina- 


tion of relentless 


II. KINGS. Chap. xv. 1—7. 


could be expected of one whose spirit had evidently been broken from impetu- 
osity into abjectness, they formed a conspiracy against him.—Ezp. B. 
Lachish, Jos. x. 31, 82, 35. (20) on horses, 7. e. in chariot drawn by the 


animosity against|king’s horses. (21) people . . took, the people, uncertain probably of the 


the living prince 
with the dee 
respect for his 
remains is 
charactéristic 
an Oriental peo- 
ple.’”— Spk. Com. 


b2Chr. xxvi. 1-23; 
2 Ki. xv. 13, 32, 34; 
Is. i. 1, vi. 1. 


““The sense 
death is most in 
apprehension.’”? — 
Shakespeare. 


death and 
burial of 
Jeroboam 


“If a man were to 
fight with a dragon, 
his best way to deal 
with him is to pull 
out his venomous 
sting. The dragon 
which every Chris- 
tian man has to 
encounter is Death, 
whose sting is sin; 
therefore, that we 
may not be foiled 
by Death, we are 
all our life to labor 
to deprive him of 
this sting.”—Caw- 
dray. 


B. ©. 782 To 737. 
Azariah 


Cy lee Ki eves 
xxii. 43; 2 Ki. xii. 
3; xiv. 4. 


“Peace with God 
implies reconcilia- 
tion, pardon, 
adoption, and pro- 
tection. And how 
can We be at peace 
with ourselves till 
we have reason to 
believe that God is 
at peace with us?”’ 
— Stillingfleet. 


of 


intention of the conspirators, and fearful that they might set up a king not of 


a the house of David, took the initiative, went to the royal palace, and finding 
rery there a son of Amaziah — whether his eldest son or not, we cannot say — pro- 
O° 


claimed him king and placed him upon the throne. — Pulp. Com. Azariah, 
also called Uzgziah.’ (22) Elath, rebuilt or fortified it, see 1 Ki. ix. 26. 

Wait till the end. —Croesus, the king of Lydia, who became so rich from 
the golden sands of the river Pactolus that his name was a proverb for riches 
and luxury for ages, once asked Solon, the wise man of Greece, who was 
visiting him, if he did not consider him the most fortunate and happy of men. 
Solon replied that he could not tell till he had seen hisend. Years after- 
wards Croesus, having lost his kingdom, his riches, his son, and in captivity, 
laid upon a funeral pile to be burned to death, exclaimed, ‘‘O Solon, Solon, 
thou hast told the truth !” — Peloubet. 


23--29. (23) Jeroboam, ch. xiii. 18. (24) evil, the usual formula. (25) 
Hamath, Nu. xxxiv. 8. sea of the plain, the Dead Sea. Jonah, Jon. i. 1. 
Gath-hepher, prob. same as Jos. xix. 18, now Meshed. (26) shut up, etc., 1 
Ki. xiv. 10. (27) blot out, still a time of mercy remained for them. (28) 
Hamath . . belonged, Ft. V., “‘ which had belonged,” 7. e. in Dav.’s and Sol.’s 
time. (29) Zachariah, whom Jehovah remembers. By this accession the 
Divine promise given to Jehu, 2 Ki. x. 30, was graciously fulfilled. 

God with us in death. — It is true that no earthly friend can accompany us 
through the swellings of Jordan. There is no human arm on which we can 
stay as we walk through the dark valley, But though we may then be alone 
in One sense, yet we need not in another: the Saviour has promised to accom- 
pany us. He says, ‘‘ When thou passeth through the waters, I will be with 
thee.” Surely, then, we may sing with David, ‘‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” See that child who has to go through a 
dark plantation at the dead hour of night. Does he fear? No. Why? Sim- 
ply because his father’s hand is locked in his. The presence of his father 
dismisses his fears. So, when we are in the hands of our heavenly Father, 


we need not fear. He who holds up worlds can surely protect us, and He has 
pledged Himself to do so if we fully trust ourselves to Him.” — Whitson. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEEN ET 


1—7. (1) twenty and seventh year, comp. ch. xiv. 2, 17, 28. 
liah, able through Jehovah. (8) right, comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 4, 5. (4) high 
places, 1 Ki. iii. 2.° (5) a leper, ‘‘the Chronicler savs that the king’s suc- 
cesses caused his heart to be lifted up, and he presumed to go into the temple, 
and to take upon him the priest’s office of burning incense. He was withstood 
by the priest (also called Azariah) and by fourscore other priests, but in his 
anger he persisted, and then it was that the leprosy rose up in his forehead.” 
2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21. several house, separate house; lit. in a house of relief. 
house, R&. V., ‘‘household.” (6) rest, etc., 2 Chr. xxvi. 22. (7) buried, etc., 
not in tombs of kings, 2 Chr. xxvi. 23. 

Presumption from success (comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 16),— How many there are 
whose prosperity or whose wealth leads them to violate the laws of God ! 
Look at Claverhouse, inflated with his triumphs over the Scottish Covenanters 
as with his dragoons he surrounded the cottage of John Brown, of Priesthill. 
Touched by the prayers of John Brown, and the sight of his wife and helpless 
children gathered round him, the dragoons, with moistened eyes, refused to 
do their deadly work. Snatching a pistol from his belt Claverhouse himself 
shot the good man through the head. Turning to the wife, whom he had 
widowed, he said, ‘‘ What do vou think of your husband now?” ‘TI always 
thought much of him, sir,” replied the brave woman ; “ but never so much as 
Ido this day. But how are you to answer for this morning's work?” ‘To 
men,” he replied, ‘‘I can be answerable. and as for God I will take him in my 
own hands.” Four years afterwards. in the Pass of Killiecrankie, Claver- 
house died by an unknown hand. — Pulpit Com. 


(2) Jecho- 


| 
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8—12. (8) did Zachariah, efc., poss. an interregnum bet. Jeroboam and 
Zachariah. (9) evil, the usualformula. (10) before the people, openly, not 
ahs wee conspiracy. (21) rest, etc., usual formula. (12) the word, as 
« . x. 30. 


around Bartholdi’s statute in New York harbor. 
out against the lighthouse the day before. 


B. OC. 782 TO 787. 


Zachariah 


oe 5 “The best founda- 
Fatal opposition. — Twelve hundred dead birds were found one morningl|tion of ; 
They had dashed their life/mind is the testi- 
Poor things! And the great|mory,.° 


science ; a sense of 


eace of 


con- 


lighthouse of the gospel— how many high-soaring thinkers have beaten all|having lived before 


their religious life out against it, while it was intended for only one thing, and 
that to show all nations the way into the harbor of God’s mercy. — Talmage. 


13—15. (13) Shallum, retribution. 
month with all its days complete. (14) Menahem, consoler. Commander of 
the forces. He seems to have undertaken to avenge the murder of Zachariah ; 
but he did not place on the throne the heir of Jehu. Tirzah, the residence of 


God _ in sincerity 
and without 
hypocrisy.” 


full month, lit. month of days ; 7. e. alShallum 


a1 Ki. xiv. 17; xv. 


the kings of Israel before their removal to Samaria;+* site uncertain : prob.|21; xvi. 8. 


Tellazah, 9m. N. of Samaria. (15) conspiracy, as vs. 10. 

National demoralization.—I. The corruption of Israel extended, in the 
first place, from the head downwards, Jeroboam made Israel to sin. II. 
Then, however, it came from below upwards. 
came to the throne came from the people. 

Shallum. — A month’s royalty ! and what is any royalty but a month, if it 
is not a royalty of righteousness and patriotism and faithful discharge of high 
duty? No man is asovereign in God’s sight who is not the subject of his own 
people. — Parker. 


16— 22. (16) Tiphsah, either a town near Tirzah: or Zhapsacus, on the 
Euphrates, the Tiphsah of Solomon. (1 Ki. iv. 24.) coasts, districts round 
the city. from Tirzah, 7. e. his expedition started out from this place. 
women, etc., indicating the dreadful cruelty of his nature.’ ‘‘ Nowhere 
except here do we find such cruelty exercised by an Israelite.” — Cam. B. 
(17) Azariah, 2 Chr. xxii. 6. (18) all his days, in his case there was not 
even a partial or temporary repentance. (19) Pul,: or Phul. Prof. Schroder 
from a careful study of Babylonian documents, and a comparison of con- 
temporaneous dates, identifies Pul with Tiglath-Pileser. hand. . hand, 
i. e. that Pul would take him under his protection as a tributary prince, and 
protect him against possible rivals. (20) exacted, demanded as a tax. (21) 
rest, etc., Assyr. inscrip. tell of his later subjection by Tiglath-Pileser. (22) 
Pekahiah, only son, who, at this period of the history, succeeded his father. 

Menahem. — A cruel man arose, a man with a fiend’s heart ; one of the 
Iscariots that make all the history red with shame. He reigned ten years 
over Israel. Wecannot dwell upon his reign: ten years of the worst kind of 
evil-doing. Sometimes we come upon a kind of evil that seems at least to be 
streaked with occasional good; now and then the black becomes a kind of 
gray, and the gray seems to lighten a little in patches here and there ; but in 
the case of Menahem there was nothing but the blackness of darkness of 
guilt. — Parker. 


23—26. (23) two years, the brief periods of the reigns indicate the disorder 
of the times. (24) evil, comp. vs. 18. (25) Pekah, chief captain of the war 
chariots. Prob. a man of low birth, therofore called by Isaiah, ‘‘ Remaliah’s 
son.’”? palace, either the tower or the harem ; to this he had fled for safety. 
Argob and Arieh, after this brief and uneventful reign, his captain Pekah 
got together fifty fierce Gileadites,; and with the aid of two otherwise 
unknown friends, Argob and Arieh, murdered Pekahiah in his own harem. 
Argob was probably so named from the district in Bashan, and Arieh was a 
fit name for a lion-faved Gadite (1 Chron. xii. 8).— Exp. B. him, 7. e. Pekah 
had the 50 Gileadites. 

An unfaithful prince has unfaithful servants (vs. 25). —I. Pekahiah did evil 
in the sight of the Lord. Such a man would not regard honor 
servants. Bad men would be promoted. 
God, so Pekah turned against him. The principle herein applies to masters 
and servants, and the compacts generally of social life. 


“In one dema- 


The rebels and murderers who Bogue there are 


idden ten ty- 
rants.” —Luther. 


Menahem 
b Am. 1. 13; Hos. 
i. 16. 


c Prob. Pul was ip- 
vited in the first 
instance, either by 
Menahem, or 
some rival party 
in Israel. 


“This is the first 
botice we have of 
kings of Assyr. in 
connection with 
the _ history of 
Israel avd Judah.” 
— Wordsworth. 


“Pul visited the 
cauntry in person, 
to offer his power- 
ful support to the 
king, in his at- 


in his religion 
II. As Pekahiah turned against|k ind 
reckoning,—an 
endeavor 
our place 
Too many kings. — We still hear the moan of the old prophet when he said :|tloudy 


The people of Israel say I am getting old, and they want a king like the other|MCasuring the dis- 


tempt to restore 
internal tranquil- 
ity.””— Ewald. 


Pekahiah 
dIs. vii. 4, 5, 93 
ii. 6. 


e “ Pekah came 
prob. fr. Gilead, fr. 
wh. country 50 des- 
P erate warriors 

ad conspired with 
him to destroy the 
previous king.”— 
Huald. 
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nations of the world. Verily God gave them kings enough. He surfeitedlrun, but without 
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any observation of 
the heavenly 
bodies.”— Lon g- 
fellow. 


Pekah 


a The_ Assyrian 
canon fixes i 
reign fr. B. Cc. 745 
to B. C..727. 


b‘*I reached Ya- 
noah in about an 
hour fr. Tarshiha, 
and as this name 
occurs among the 
cities wh. Tiglath 
conquered, I was 
gratified to find in 
and about it evi- 
dences of extreme 
antiquity.”— 
Thomson, 


¢ Jos, xii, 22; xix. 
37. 
“Tyrants generally 


rise very high that 
they may fall only 


ig|( 29) evil, as vss. 18, 24. 
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them with kings. God gave them their desire, and sent leanness into their 
souls, It is a terrible thing to have some prayers answered! Look at the 
history. What is it? A river of corruption; a black, broad, deep river 
rolling on, and swallowing up so much of Israel’s strength and beauty and 
nobleness. — Parker. 


27—31. (27) Azariah, 2 Chr. xxii. 6. twenty yrs., an impossibility ; 
Pul’s whole reign was only 18 yrs., and more than covered that of Pekah. 
(29) Tiglath-pileser,* Tiglath-pileser II. As his 
genealogy is nowhere given, he is supposed to have been a usurper. His 
capital was Nineveh. Ijon, or Ayun, in Naphtali, N. W. of Dan. Abel, 
1 Ki. xv. 20. Janoah, now Yanoah, 12 m.N. E, of Acre. Kedesh, west of 
Lake Huleh.* Judges iv. 6. Hazor, Jos. xi. 1. Gilead, LXX. have Galuam, 
and prob. a district E. of the lake is meant. Galilee, this name at first 
applied to a portion of country round about Kadesh. eaptive, B. C. 734. 
Deportation was the Assyrian plan of subjugating the captured nations. (80) 
Hoshea, one of Pekah’s friends. Uzziah, or Azariah. The numbers given 
of the years of reigns cannot be harmonized. The records of Tiglath-pileser 
II. show that this revolution was the result of another invasion of Samaria. 
Hoshea was the vassal and appointee of the Assyrian. (81) all. . did, 
Is. vii., vili. 

Assyria. — Now appeared on the Eastern horizon that great power which 
for a hundred years was the scourge of Asia. The ancient empire of Assyria, 
possibly repressed for the time by the dominion of Solomon, rose on its fall, 
and was henceforth intermingled with all the good and evil fortunes of the 
kingdom of Israel. The destruction of Damascus by Jeroboam II. brought 


so much the fur-/the two powers of Israel and Assyria into close contact ; there was now no 
ther.”—Osiander. jintervening kingdom to act asa breakwater. Long before its actual irruption 
“Morality does not|the rise of the new power is noted by the prophets. Jonah had already 
make a Christian ;|traversed the desert and seen that great Nineveh. Amos had already, though 


yet no man can be 
@ Christian without 
it.’— Bishop Wiul- 
son. 


Jotham 

a2 Che. xxvii. 

e 2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21. 
P2eKis “xvii 43 


xxiii. 1-20; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv is 1 xxxiv: 
3-7. 


g Ben Tabeal, Is. 
vii. 6. 


“*When God wishes l 


to punish the sins 
of a nation, He is 
wont to remove 
pious princes by 
death before the 
judgment begins.” 
—Osiander. 


“* Hope is brightest 
when it dawns from 
fears.’’—Scott. 
MOO’: 


Ahaz 


h2Chr. xxviii 24 


without naming it, foretold that a people should arise which should crush 
the powerful] empire of Jeroboam from end to end. Hosea brings out the 
danger more definitely. The wakeful ear of Isaiah catches the sound of 
the irresistible advance of the Assyrian armies ; their savage warfare, their 
strange language, the speed of their march, their indefatigable energy, their 
arrows sharp, their bows bent, their horses’ hoofs like flint, and their chariots 
like a whirlwind.— Stanley. 


32—388. (32) Jotham, 2 Chr. xxvii. 1. (83) sixteen yrs., 7. e. fr. the time 
of his appointment as regent. Zadok, the priest mentioned in 1 Chr. vi. 12. 
(34) aeceording to all, except usurping the priestly functions,¢ wh. had been 
Uzziah’s sin. (85) high places, at these the worship of Jehovah was carried 
on, but they became a snare, bec. the idolatrous worship took the same form. 
Under Hezekiah all were swept away.‘ higher gate, protection on the 
northern side, fr. wh. danger was now expected. (86) book, etc.. 2 Chr. 
xxvii. (37) Rezin, who prob. joined Pekah for strong resistance of Assyria. 
Part of their scheme was to secure the aid of Judea in the S. by putting a 
creature’ of their own on the throne. (88) Ahaz, possessor, full name was 
yrob. *‘ Jehoahaz.” ‘‘Jeho” omitted because of his sinful reign, his wicked 
apostasy. 

The acts of Jotham.—I. The real glory of a king may be secured without 
foreign conquests or victorious wars. II. It is illustrated by the acts of Jotham. 
1. Beginning to reign young, he proceeded with the thoughtfulness of age: 
2. He imitated the example of his father, and manifested the influence of his 
mother ; 38. His attention to religion shows his wise estimate of the influence 
of Divine worship on the manners and prosperity of the people. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—4. (1) Ahaz, etc., comp. 2. Chr. xxviii. 1. (2) twenty yrs. old, etc., 
in reference to Ahaz the figures are not without some difficulty. He begins 
his reign at 20 years old and reigns 16 years. But his son Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviil. 2) was twenty-five years old at his accession, and so if the figures were 
correct must have heen born when Ahaz was not more than eleven. did not 
.. right,” the wealth of the two prev. reigns led to religious and moral degen- 
eracy. (3) way of the kings, in his early reign adopting the Israelite sym- 


Chap. xvi. 5—16. il, KINGS. 
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bolic worship by images, but in his later reign falling into actual idolatry. 
son .. fire,* comp. 2 Chr. xxviii. 3. Prob. this done by Abaz in a season of 

eat distress and despair. abominations, the heathen practices of the 
oulest char., of Tyre, Sidon, Ammon and Damascus, found place and wor- 
shippers in Judah and Jerusalem. Lord east out, indic. that it was the 
Canaanite type of idolatry that Ahaz chose, not the Phoenician or Assyrian. 
(4) he sacrificed, actually setting the bad example. 


5—9. (5) then, immediately on the accession of Ahaz.? could not overcome, 
bec. the defenses of Jerus. were so strong. The Jews were beaten in the open 
field, but were protected by the situation and walls of their city. (6) Elath, 
ch. xiv. 22, prob. Syria here should be Edom, to wh. Elath belonged. Syrians, 
better Edomites. (7) messengers, this appeal to man rather than to God, 
this trust in ‘‘an arm of flesh,” was exactly what Isaiah had been endeavor- 
ing to prevent, what he viewed as unfaithfulness, and as inevitably drawing 
down God’s wrath both upon king and kingdom.‘— Pulp. Com. (8) took, 
etc., ‘‘ political necessity was always held to justify the devotion of the temple 
treasure to secular purposes.”* present, to gain favor, not as tribute. (9) 
Damascus, Rezin’s capital, in 733 B. c. and failed; he came again the next 
year and destroyed the city. captive to Kir, Am, ix. 7, south-eastern limits 
of Assyria. ° 

Judah under Ahaz. — Even in the midst of this afflictive dispensation there 
were no signs of repentance. The children of Israel were rebels who despised 
the Holy One of Israel. (Is. i. 7-9). They had all the externals of religion; 
they offered vain sacrifices, aud kept a multitude of idle feasts, and offered 
many formal prayers; but all this was but a cumbrance to Him who desired 
clean hands and a pure heart as conditions of forgiveness. What hope could 
there be for a city of murderers, who loved bribes and perverted judgment 
(Is. i, 21-24)? The land was full of pride, full of idols, full of the luxury of 
the rich amid the starvation of the poor (Is. ii. 1-22). — Farrar. 


10—16. (10) to meet, as act of respect; it seems tc have involved his being 
recognized as a tributary king.‘ an altar, the altar, poss. the Assyrian altar, 
wh. he imitates to curry favor. Assyr. altars were small, and kings took 
them with them on expeditions. Urijah, Is. viii. 2. fashion, design. pat- 
tern, of its ornamentation. (11) built, etc., an act of unfaithful yielding. 
(12) offered, this kings sometimes did.7 (138) offering, for the various kinds 
of offerings cf. Lev. i-vii. (14) brasen altar, 2 Chr. iv. 1. forefront, 
immediately facing the porch.* (15) great altar, hisown altar ‘‘ great” bec. 
of its central position. enquire by, should read, ‘‘ for me to consider what I 
shall do with it.” (16) thus, as vs. 15. 

The sacrilege upon the house of God.—I. The king’s self-willed assault on 
established institutions. II. The high priest’s concessions. See in this a clear 
picture of the lack of Christian spirit in the two highest ranks. The State 
desires to see everything arranged according to its whims: the Church yields 
for the sake of temporal advantage. shal . i 

Unreligious religion. — We may take an interest in religious things without 
being under the influence of a truly religious spirit. It is possible to spend a 

lifetime in collecting rare editions of the Bible. A man may have a thousand 


Bibles, and yet not have one revelation. The man may be most pious, devoted, |51q 


B. c. 735. 


a‘*He adopted 
the Moloch wor- 
ship of the Am- 
monites and Moab- 
ites, and sacrificed 
at least one son, 
rob. his first-born, 
ccording to the 
orrid rites of those 


ne 2K. iff. 27; 


. 


war with 
Pekah and 
Rezin 


b Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxvili. 5-8. 


e Ps. cxlvi. 3; Je. 
xvii. 5; Is. vii. 17; 
d 1 Ki. xv, 18; 2 Ki. 
xii. 18. 
e‘* Tiglath seems 
to have desired not 
only the plunder of 
the country, but 
the persons of the 
eople, to be sent 
or the replenish- 
ment of his own 
land, not peopled 
in proportion to its 
extent,and thinned 
by losses in his 
wars. — Kitto. 
“Kir was near the 
mouths of the 
Tigris “and Eu- 
hrates.”” — Raw- 
inson. 


the altar 

of Ahaz 

f ‘“‘Among the 
tributes brought 


to Tiglath at this 
time, those of 


Judea, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, 
Gaza, Ascalon, 


Tyre, and Arvyad 
(Aradus) are men- 
tioned.’’-Spk.Com. 


g 1 Ki. iii, 4; 2Chr. 
1, 3-6. 


h Urijah had 
placed the new 
altar in a line with 
the old, but away 
fr. it, between it 
and the eastern 
gate. Ahaz made 
it take the place 
and work of the 
old. 


simple-minded, holy, buthe is not all these simply because he spends so much 
time and money in collecting rare editions of the Bible. 


Any edition of the) 


First must the 
dead letter of re- 
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ligion own. itself 
dead, and drop 
piecemeal into 
dust, if the living 
spirit of religion, 
freed from its 
charnel house, is 
to arise on us, new 
born of heaven, 
and with new heal- 
ing under its 
wings.’’— Carlyle. 


death of 
Ahaz 


a@1Ki. vii. 27-39. 
D1 Ki. vii. 23-26. 


c‘‘Removed he 
into the house of 
the Lord from fear 
of the king of 
Assyria.’’—Keil. 


d@ 2 Chr. xxviii. 27. 


**Tet us have 
faith that right 
makes might, and 
in that faith let us 
dare do our duty 
as we understand 
it "—A. Lincoln. 


**Tt is shameful to 
introduce changes 
in religious mat- 
ters for political 
Treasons.”’ 


Hosea 
e2Chr. xxx. 1-11. 


Sf Ho. x. 14. 


g‘‘A famous Ethi- 


opian who for 50 

pone occupied the 
gyptian throne.” 

—Jamieson. 


** We know little 
of him fr. Assyr. 
sources, since his 
records have been 
mutilated by his 
successors, the 
Sargonids, who 
were of a wholly 
different family.” 
—Spk. Com. 


“True hope is 
swift, and flies 
with swallows’ 
wings.’’— Shake- 
speare. 


Il, KINGS. Chap. xvii. 1—5_ 
Bible will do when a man wants with his whole soul to know which is the 
greatest commandment of the law. Are there not those who take a great 
interest in embellishing the house of God? They wish to have everything 
beautiful round about them. All this is right. God does not want any of our 
disorder, slovenliness, or neglect of things that are true and beautiful ; God 
himself condescends to accept all our efforts to make the place of his feet 
glorious : but we may have only an artistic interest in the house of God. He 
builds God’s house who builds a man’s true life. He loves the sanctuary who 
accepts its stones as but symbols : altars that do nothing themselves, but help 
men oes. steadfastly and hopefully in the name of the eternal Son of God. 
— Parker. 


17—20. (17) eut . . bases, this refers to the 10 lavers made by Solomon; ¢ 
Ahaz intended to use the material of these for his idolatrous constructions. 
the sea, etc., great molten sea; these seem to have been little used thro’ the 
neglect of Jehovah's worship; these treasures may have been removed that 
the Assyrian monarch might not see and ask for them.— Cam. B. (18) 
covert, R. V., ‘‘covered way,” portico through which the king or priests 
entered the temple on the Sabbath. king’s entry, a private external 
entrance for the king. turned he from, &. V., “turned he unto.” From 
the bases and the brazen sea, all the decorative portion had been taken away 
lest it should excite the cupidity of the Assyrian. And in the richly deco- 
rated ascent and covered way a like dismantling took place and for a like 
reason. If this be the sense, then ‘‘unto the house of the Lord” must be 
taken as an adverbial clause explaining that the removal of ornaments and 
gold took place throughout the whole length, even up to the very temple 
building. for the king, R. V., ‘‘ because of,” 7. e. fearful that otherwise 
the Assyrian king would demand all these treasures, or enlarge the annual 
tribute. (19) rest, etc., 2 Chr. xxviii, xxix. (29) with his fathers: not, 
however, in the sepulchres of the kings. 

The standard of true religion. — All religion must be Scripture religion; 
all worship, Scripture worship; all zeal, Scripture zeal: so that, let a man 
have never such sublime knowledge, and such burning zeal, yet, if it be not 
according to the law and the testimony, there is no light in him. To say, 
‘<Tt’s upon my conscience; it’supon my spirit; I find much comfort and much 
sweetness in religion” —all this is nothing; for all false religions can and do 
say this. But hast thou the Word of God to warrant thee? Doth that justify 
thee? All things else are but an empty shadow. — Burgess. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—5. (1) twelfth year, comp. ch. xv. 30. Impossible to clear this chrono- 
logical tangle. ‘‘Tiglath-pileser expressly says that he himself slew Pekah 
and appointed Hoshea.” (2) not as, he allowed liberty in worship of Jeho- 
vah.¢ ‘‘ ‘It seems like a harsh jest that this Hoshea, who was better than all 
his predecessors, was to be the last king,’ says Ewald.” —Eap. B. (8) 
Shalmaneser, successor of Tiglath, 727-722 B. C. Same as Shalman, / pre- 
decessor of Sargon. presents, marg. rendered him tribute. (4) econ- 
spiracy, a plot to secure the help of Egypt against Assyria. So,’ the Sabaco 
of Herodotus. no present, withheld the wonted tribute. shut him up, 
whether Hoshea was taken in battle, or betrayed by the Assyrian party in 
Samaria, or whether he went in person to see if he could pacify the ruthless 
conqueror, he henceforth disappears from history ‘‘like foam upon the 
water.” — Hep. B. (5) throughout all, devastating all the open country. 

The siege of Samaria. — As the end drew near, they gave themselves up to 
the frantic revelings of despair. At last the city was stormed. With the 
ferocity common to all the warfare of those times, the infants were hurled 
down the rocky sides of the hill on which the city stood, or destroyed in their 
mothers’ bosoms. Famine and pestilence completed the work of war. The 
stones of the ruined city were poured down into the rich valley below, and 
the foundations were laid bare. Palace and hovel fell alike; the statues were 
broken to pieces; the crown of pride, the glory of Ephraim was trodden under 
foot. — Stanley. 

Confirmation by the monuments.—On the tablets discovered in the great 
library of Sargon in Nineveh, we have Sargon’s own account of this story. 


Chap. xvii. 6—18. il, KINGS, 
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“‘T besieged the city of Samaria,” says he, ‘‘and took it. I carried off 27,280 
of the citizens. I chose fifty chariots for myself from the whole number 
taken; all the other property of the people of the town I left for my servants 
to take. I appointed resident officers over them, and imposed on them the 
same tribute as had formerly been paid. In the place of those taken into 
captivity, I sent thither inhabitants of lands conquered by me, and imposed 
the tribute on them which I require from Assyrians.” 


6—12. (6) the king of Assyria, not Shalmaneser, but Sargon, his succes- 
sor.¢ alah, same as Calah, Ge. x, 11, 12. The Chalcitis of Ptolemy, N. of 
Nineveh. Habor, name of chief river of Gozan,’ the western Khabour, the 
great effluent of the Euphrates. (7) for.. that, R. V., ‘* and it was so 
because.” The historian in vss. 7-17 turns religious teacher and prophet. 
feared, with fear that led to worshiping, (8) walked, arranged their con- 
duct. heathen, Canaanite, whose idolatries were Phoenician. (9) seeretly, 
cloaking their idolatries by keeping up the external service of Jehovah. from 
. . City, 2. e. a strong hyperbole to express the extent of the prevalence of the 
“high places”’—fr. the smallest abode to the most populous city. (10) 
images, efc., 1 Ki. xiv. 23. (11) burnt incense, a characteristic heathen rite.¢ 
(12) idols, vanities, false deities. 

The sins and idolatries of Israel had a double origin. The great majority 
were derived from the heathen nations with whom they weré brought into 
contact, and were adopted voluntarily by the people themselves. Of this kind 
were the worship at ‘‘ high places” (vs. 9), the ‘‘images” and ‘‘ groves” (vs. 
10), the causing of their children to ‘‘ pass through the fire” (vs. 17), the 
employment of divination and enchantments (vs. 17), and perhaps the 
“ worship of the host of heaven ” (vs. 16). A certain number, however, came in 
from a different source, being iniposed upon the people by their kings. To this 
class belong the desertion of the temple worship, enforced by Jeroboam (vs, 
21), the setting up of the calves at Dan and Bethel (vs. 16) by the same, 
and the Baal and Astarte worship (vs. 16), introduced by Ahab.— Pulp. 
Com. 


13—18. (18) testified, with gracious warnings.? against R. V., “unto,” 
Judah, wh., though not so far gone in idolatry, had yet perilously yielded to 
temptation. seers, Heb. chézeh, distinct fr, nabi. the prophets.* (14) hard- 
ened, efc., De. x. 16. (15) covenant, at Sinai, wh. the nation ratified, cf. 


B.C. 725 To 721. 


idolatry 
of Israel 


a Sargon may have 
been _ generalis- 
simo of the forces, 
and Shalmaneser 
may have died in 
the course of the 
siege. 


b 2 Ki. xviii. 11; 
xix. 12;1 Chr, v. 26. 


cFor_ prophetic 
reproaches for this. 
see Is. Ixv. 38, 7. 
Hos. ii. 18; iv. 13. 


the Lord’s 
testimony 
against 
Israel 


Ex. xxiv. 3-8. vanity, all idols were so regarded, 1 Cor. viii. 4. beeame 
vain, i. e. weak, impotent. Monotheism is of advantage to men not only ‘ by 
reason of the high concentration of steady feeling which it produces, but also 
for the mental calmness and sagacity which surely spring froma pure and vivid 
conviction that the Lord reigneth.” — Exp. B. chargedthem, as Ex. xxiii. 
24, ete. (16) molten .. calves, 1 Ki. xii. 28. grove,? lit. Asherah. host, 
etc., star worship would naturally be associated with that of Baal, the sun, 
and Ashtoreth, the earth. (17) thro’ the fire, ch. xvi. 3. divination, De. 
xviii. 10,11. (18) angry, judicial wrath is indicated. removed .. sight, 
the language is accommodated to human ideas. God’s eye was regarded as 
specially directed to the land of Canaan, where He has chosen to place His 
name. So to be taken away from that land is a removal from His special 
oversight. — Cam. B. 

The childless chief. — On one occasion, at Raiatea, one of the Society Islands, 
six hundred children were assembled. A feast was prepared for them ; they 
marched through the settlement in procession, dressed in European gar- 
ments, with little hats and bonnets, made by those very parents who would 
have destroyed them had not the Gospel came to their rescue. They and 
their parents occupied the chapel. The appearance of the parents was most 
affecting. The eyes of some were beaming with delight, as the father said to 
the mother, ‘‘ What a mercy it is we spared our dear girl.” Bitter tears 
rolled down the saddened countenance of others, told the painful tale that all 
their children were destroyed. A venerable chief, gray with age, could bear 
the scene no longer; he arose, and with an impassioned look, and manner 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me speak; I must speak. Oh! that I had known that the 
Gospel was coming, my children would have been among this happy group ; 
but, alas! I destroyed them all. I have not one left. I shall die childless, 
though I have been the father of nineteen children.” Sitting down, he 
gave vent to his agonized feelings in a flood of tears. — Cheever. 


and Judah 


d Ps. Ixxxi. 8, 9 
Ne. ix. 28-30; Je. 
xviii. 11; xxv. 5; 
xxxv. 15; xlii. 19; 
Ho. iv. 15 


e “‘Havernick con-. 
jectures that the 
term nabi was ap- 
plied to the mem- 
bers of the pro- 
phetical order on- 
ly, while chézeth 
was applicable to 
all who receive. 
a prophetical 
revelation.’’— Spk. 
Com. 


if (Ex. Sxxii., OF 
xxxiii. 3-5; xxxiv. 
Bs, De wax. Civils: 
xxxi. 27 

o UKi. xvi. 83. 


Chap. xvii. 19—35. 
of 
spoilers, such as 
(21) he rent, as a judgment 


(23) comp. 


956 UU. KINGS. 
B.C. 721. 19—23. (19) Judah, comprising the section that clung to the house 
eheveneou David. (20) all the seed, both of Israel, and of Judah. 
ae Tiglath, Sennacherib, Esar-Nebuchadnezzar.* 
ne 7 on the nation. drave, Jeroboam acted with great violence and wilfulness. 
perecoe (22) walked in, adopted the way that Jeroboam marked out. 


a 2 Ki. xv. 19-29; 
J Chr. v. 26; 2 Ki. 
xviii, 13-16; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii 11. 


vs. 18. 


The Assyrian conquests. —The progress of the Assyrian conquerors, as 


described by the sacred historians and the prophets, is remarkably corroborated 


by the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, deciphered by Colonel Rawlinson. 
““These campaigns,” says Rawlinson, ‘‘are almost all described in the same 


‘“‘ There are fourjterms; the king of Assyria defeats the enemy in the field, subjugates the 


things that come 
not back—the 
spoken word, the 
sped arrow, th 
past life and the 
neglected oppor- 
tunity ’’—Arab 
Proverb. 


Assyrian 
colonization 
of Samaria 


Kitto thinks this 
was done partly 
by Shalmaneser, 
and _ partly by 
Esar-haddon. 


b 2 Ki. 
xix. 13. 


xviii. 34; 


c Ezr. viii. 15. 


WIN. xiv. Db: Sa. 


xvii. 34; 1 Ki. 
Xili, (24 5.xx5 (86; 
Song iv. 8. 

e “Tt must not 


be supposed that! 
the Israelites were 
universally re 
moved to a man. 
A remnant was 
left, chiefly 
of the poorer and 
lower classes, with 
whom these for- 
eign colonists 
mingled.’—Ja- 
mieson. 


** Never was aman 
truly and inward- 
ly humbled but 
God. in the riches 
of His _ special 
mercy in Christ, 
truly pardoned 
him.” — Sander- 
son. 


Babylonian 
idolatry 


Nu. xxv. 1-8; Am. 
ii. 8 


‘* Assyr __ inscrip 
‘connect Nergal in 
avery special way 
with Cutha, of wh. 
he was evidently 
tutelary deity.”’— 
Spk. Com, 


f These explan. 
come from the 


country, sacrifices to the gods, and then generally carries off the inhabitants, 


with their most valuable effects, into captivity into Assyria; replacing the 
people with colonists drawn from the nations immediately subject to him, 
and appointing his own officers and prefects to the charge of the colonists, 
and the administration of the new territory.” —Kitto. 


24—29, (24) the king, some think this was Sargon, the father of Senna- 
cherib; others think Hsar-haddon, Sennacherib’s son. Cuthah, prob. a city 
some 15 m. N. E. of Babylon Ava, prob. Ivah,’ see also Ahava,* Hamath, 
1 Ki, viii. 65. Sepharvaim, Sipphara of Ptolemy; Tsiphar, on Assyr. 
inscriptions: mod. name Mosaib, on the Euphrates, above Babylon. (25) 
feared not, etc., were ignorant of Jehovah, who would still be regarded as the 
God of the land of Israel. lions, these increased? by reason of the limited 
population.‘ (26) manner, etc., 7. e. the way in wh. Jehovah ordered his 
worshipers to propitiate and worship him. (27) one of the priests, this 
therefore occurred soon after the deportation. (28) taught, etc., he was 
probably a priest of Jeroboam’s type of religion. (29) gods, besides this sup- 
posed god of the land. 

The Samaritans (vs. 29).—Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, destroyed the 
kingdom of Israel, and carried away the mass of the people into captivity. 
Some, however, were suffered to remain, that the ground might not become 
a complete desert; and these united and intermarried with colonists sent 
from various parts to supply the vacancies occasioned by the loss of the for- 
mer inhabitants. Idolatry soon corrupted the whole people; but they 
retained with it the worship of the One living and true God. Cyrus after- 
wards permitted the Jews to return from captivity and rebuild the temple, 
when the Samaritans, so called, wished to unite in the labor. and share in 
their religious privileges. But Zerubbabel and the other Jewish rulers would 
not admit of so corrupt a mixture among their nation. The Samaritans then 
employed their most strenuous efforts to obstruct the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple and the prosperity of the Jews. Hence originated a mutual hatred 
between the nations; they also at length, aided by Sanballat, their governor, 
obtained permission from Alexander the Great, and built a rival temple on 
Mount Gerizim (Ezra. iv. 1-4; Neh. ii. 10-20). The two nations made this a 
subject of future contention, and each nation claimed superiority for its own 
place of worship. The rancorous hatred between them became at last so 
strong that to many of the Jews the Samaritans were objects of greater 
detestation than even the Gentiles (Luke x. 33). A poor remnant of this peo- 
ple is found at Nablous, the ancient Shechem ; but they exist in a state of 
very great poverty, and probably will soon be extincf. — I. Cobbin. 


30-—35. (30) Suecoth-benoth, prob. the name of Bab. goddess called 
Zirbanit. Nergal, god of war. Ashima, idol in form of entirely bald he- 
goat. (31) Nibhaz, the barker, god in form of dog. Tartak, prob. in form 
of ass.f Adrammelech, etc., names of the sun. (32) so they feared, i. e. 
‘‘and they also honored,” efc., combined Jehovah worship at Bethel with their 
own peculiar idolatries. lowest, 1 Ki. xii. 31. (83) served, etc., with the 
devotion of heart and will. after the manner, etc, R. V., ‘‘after the 
manner of the nations from among whom they had been carried away.” (34) 
this day, time of writing or compiling the Books of Kings. fear not, with 
fear that includes service. The apparent contradiction is easily reconciled. 
The new immigrants ‘‘feared Jehovah” in a certain sense, 7. e. externally. 
They admitted him into their pantheon, and had ritual observances in his 
honor. But they did not really fear him in their hearts. — Pulp. Com. (35) 
not fear, Ju. vi. 10. 


Chap. xviii. 1—8. iI, KINGS. 
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_ The inconsistent worship (vs. 83).—In looking at the statement that the 
inhabitants of the Samaritan cities ‘‘feared the Lord and served their own 
gods,” consider —I. The curious inconsistency of their conduct. II. The 
motive which led them to offer worship to the true God. Pure and simple 
fear. III. That the worship which they paid to the true God was not nearly 
so hearty and real a thing as that which they paid to their old idols. They 
“‘feared” the Lord, but ‘‘served” their own gods. — Boyd. 

The permanence of hypocrisy. —I am almost obliged to believe ,in the final 
perseverance of hypocrites, for, really, when a man once screws himself up 
to play the double, and both to fear God and to serve other gods, he is very 
apt to stick there. On the anvil of a false profession, Satan hammers out the 
most hardened of hard hearts. — Spurgeon. 


386—41. (36) Lord, read “Jehovah.” stretehed out arm, Ex. vi.6. (37) 
he wrote, Ex. xxxiv.1. (88) not forget, De. iv. 23. (39) fear, with fear 
that unites with itself love, trust, and obedience. (40) former manner, 
yielding to the enticements of surrounding idolatry. (41) graven images, 
heathen idols having some material form and shape.¢ 

Too late. — A great surgeon stood before his class to perform an operation. 
With strong and gentle hand he did his part of the work successfully, and 
then, turning to his pupils, said: ‘‘ Two years ago a simple operation might 
have cured this disease. Six years ago a wise way of life might have pre- 
vented it. Nature must now have her way. She will not consent to the 


B. CO. cir, 721. 


Rabbis, and may 
indicate Heb. scorn 
rather than the 
precise truth, 


God’s 
testimony 
against 
idolatry 


a‘“The Baby- 
lonians appear to 
have made a very 
sparing use of ani- 
mal forms among 
their religions em- 
blems.’—Spk. 
Com. 


repeal of her capital sentence.” The patient died next day. — W. A. Dickson 


CHAPTER THE HIGHTEENTH. 


1—3. (1) Hezekiah, whom Jehovah strengthens. (2) twenty and five, by 
comp. ch. xvi. 2, it would appear that Hezekiah was born when his father was 
eleven vears old. Ahaz may, however, have shared the throne with his father 
for some years. Abi, in 2 Chr. xxix. 1, Abijah. Zachariah,® prob. favorite 
proph. of Uzziah. (3) right,* the model of Dav. indic. that he did right things 
in aright spirit. Only two other kings received such unqualified praise, Asa 
and Josiah : ‘‘ the three were sons of wicked fathers.” 

Ashamed of religion. —What would the king think of her soldiers if they 
should swear they were loyal and true and were to say, ‘‘ Your Majesty, we 
prefer not to wear these regimentals : let us wear tne dress of civilians! We 
are right honest men and upright, but do not care to stand in your ranks, 
acknowledged as your soldiers: we had rather slink into the enemy's camp, 
and into your camps, too, and not wear anything that would mark us as being 
your soldiers.” Ah! some of you do the same with Christ. You are going to 
be secret Christians, are you, and slink into the devil’s camp, and into Christ’s 
camp, but acknowledged by none!— Spurgeon. Slaying the serpent. —It is 
related of a celebrated British ambassador to the court of Berlin that at one 
time he possessed a huge boa constrictor, and interested himself in watching 
its habits. One day the monster escaped from the box where he supposed it 
was asleep, quietly wound itself around his body, and began gradually to 
tighten its folds. His position became extremely perilous; but the consum- 
mate coolness and self-possession which had enabled him to win many a diplo- 
matic triumph, befriended him in this emergency. He remembered there was 
a bone in the throat of the serpent which, if he could find and break, he would 
save himself. He was aware that either he or the snake must perish. Not a 
moment must be lost in hesitation. He deliberately seized the head of the 
serpent, thrust his hand down its throat, and smashed the vital bone. The 
coils were relaxed, the victim fell at his feet, and he was free! So Hezekiah 
saw his kingdom enswathed in the deadly coils of idolatry, and that unless he 
acted with promptitude and vigor, both he and his kingdom would perish as 
Israel had done. He attacked the vulnerable part of the evil with such reso- 
lution that he and, for a time his people, were saved. — Barlow. 


4—8. (4) removed, etc.,? details given in 2 Chr. xxix. 3; xxxi. 19. 
images, 1 Ki. xiv. 23. groves, R. V., ‘the Asherah.” brasen serpent,’ Nu. 
xxi. 9. It is indeed most difficult to understand a state of things in which the 
children of Israel habitually burned incense to this venerable relic, nor can we 
imagine that this was done without the cognizance and connivance-of the 


Ju. vi. 10. 


Hezekiah 

b Is, viii. 2. 

c Comp. 1 Ki. xv. 
ti: '2 Ki, =xit, MS: 
See also 2 Chr, xxix. 
Examples of bold- 
ness. — Abraham 
(Gen. xviii. 22-32); 
Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 
24-29); Moses (Ex. 
xxxii. 31,32, Xxxiii. 
18:; Aaron (Num. 
xvi. 47, 48); David 
(1 Sam xvii. 45); 
Elijah (1 Ki. xviii. 
15, 18); Nebemiah 
(Neh. vi. 11); Shad- 
(rach (Dan. iii. 17, 
18); Daniel (Dan. 
vi. 10); Joseph 
(Mark xv. 43); Peter 
and John (Acts iv. 
8-18); Stephen 
(Acts vii. 51): Paul 
(Acts ix. 27, 29, xix. 
8); Barrabas (Acts 
xiv. 3); Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 26). 
his 

prosperity 

d “The bigh places 
were the rival 
centres for the 
worship of Jeho- 
vah, standing in 
the place of the 
later synagogues, 
and they bad 
hitherto been 
winked at, or 
rather, regarded as 
legitimate, even 
by the best kings.” 
—Spk. Con. 

e “Idol gods in the 


form of serpents 


958 I, KINGS. Chap. xviii. g— 16. 


B.o. cir. 711. |priests. Ewald makes the conjecture that the brazen Saraph had been left at 
adored antic Zalmonah and was an occasional object of Jsraelite adoration in pilgrimage 
SN biemeot health|for the purpose. It may have been brought to Jerusalem in the idolatrous. 
and immortality.”|reign of Ahaz.—Hzp. B. he ealled, &. V., margin, ‘‘it was called.” 
—Jamieson. Nehushtan, mere brass: a play on the word nachash, a serpent. (5) 
after him, etc., comp. ch. xxiii. 25; treat this as a proverbial expres- 
sion. The true conclusion would seemto be that Hezekiah and Josiah 
were selected from the rest, and placed upon a par, above all the others. 
The context shows that the pre-eminence is not the same in the two cases. To 
Hezekiah is ascribed pre-eminence in trust; to Josiah, pre-eminence in- exact 
observance of the Law; one excels in faith, the other in works; Josiah’s 
whole life is one of activity ; Hezekiah’s great merit lies in his being content, 
in the crisis of his fate, to ‘‘stand still, and see the salvation of God.”— Pulp. 
Com. (6) elave, was steadfast throughout life, (7) the Lord, etc., said 
besides only of Dav. went forth, in all his goings. rebelled, refused to 
acknowl. Assyr. superiority, or pay tribute. (8) Gaza, Ge. x.19; Jos. x. 41. 
Nehushtan (vs. 4).--I, The perverting tendency of sin. The brazen serpent 
was a special provision of goodness for a special evil. Here we find the Jews 
perverting this special display of goodness. II. The true instincts of a 
reformer. He displays, like Hezekiah —1. Insight: Hezekiah saw what the 
Girinere’ sa lersin ik people did not see: where his age saw a god he saw nothing more than a piece 
happiness t ha tiof_ brass— Nehushtan ; 2. Honesty: Hezekiah not only saw it was brass, but 
makes the heart|said it; 3. Practical courage. — Thomas. 


| a ea The brazen serpent (vs, 4). —The preservation of the brazen serpent for so 


many centuries, until it was destroyed by King Hezekiah, is a very remark- 
able fact. But the passion for relics is not extinguished by the destruction of 
its object. In A. D. 971, a Milanese envoy at Constantinople, being asked to 
select a present from the Imperial treasury, chose a brazen serpent which the 
Greeks assured him was made of the same metal that Hezekiah had broken 
up; and this serpent, probably the idol of some ophite sect (that is, serpent- 
worshiping, from ‘‘ oni” Greek for serpent), is still shown in the church of 
St. Ambrose at Milan, as that which was lifted up by Moses in the wilderness. 
— Smith's O. T. History. 


Assyrian 9—12. (9) came to pass, this account is already given, ch. xvii. 5-8. It seems 
invasion of reinserted here for the sake of fixing the Jewish dates in relation to it. (10) 
Samaria three years, ch. xvii. 5. (11) the king, 7. e. Sargon, prob. a usurper who con- 


spired against Shalmaneser. At this point culminates the history of the 
northern kingdom of the ten tribes. Judah alone continued the covenant 
mercies of Jehovah. Halah, etc., ch. xvii. 6. (12) because, etc.,* distinctly 
connecting national calamities with national sins. 

Jerusalem. —O lamentable and in sight desperate condition of distressed 
Jerusalem! Wealth it had none; strength it had but a little ; all the country 
Tei i egnaered! around about was subdued to the Assyrian ; that proud victor has begirt the 
what strength of|Walls of it with an innumerable army, scorning that such a shovelful of earth 
purpose and ener-|shouJd stand out but one day. Poor Jerusalem stands alone, blocked up with 
gy of wi a a world of enemies, helpless, friendless, comfortless, looking for the worst of 
ee eanirince tha,|@ hostile fury, when Tartan and Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh, the great captains 
we are doing our|Of the Assyrians, call to a parley. Lord! what insolent blasphemies does that 
duty. foul mouth of Rabshekah belch out against the living God, against His 
anointed servant. — Bp. Hall. 


a Ne. ix. 26, 27; 
Ps. cvii. 17; Da. 
ix. 6-10. 


Assyrian 
invasion _ 18-16. (13) fourteenth year, comp. Is. xxxvi. 1. Perhaps a clerical 
of Judah interpolation or addition. The operations against Hezekiah seem to have been 


b The Sanachari-jonly part of a larger campaign, which appears to have been directed against 
bos of Herodotus. |those states which were in alliance with Egypt. For the Assyrian troops had 
pa Baie eee gone beyond Jerusalem, and were at Lachish when Hezekiah sent in his sub- 
that the fortresses|Mission. According to the inscriptions Sennacherib had overrun Phecenicia 
of Southern Pales-jand advanced along the coast to attack the cities of the Philistines. — Cam. B. 
ee es in site This invasion took place in 701 B. C.,.wh. would appear to be the twenty-fifth 
designs. To ‘havelof Hez. Sennacherib,’ son and successor of Sargon. At this time engaged 
dried up thecanals|in expedition against Egypt.* all, not absolutely every one. Sennacherib 
of the Bue Ney ae boasted of taking forty-six. (14) offended,? it seems that the temper of his 
bition.” —- Stantey.\People did not allow Hezekiah longer to resist. Naturally he had not within 

his soul that burning light of inspiration which made Isaiah sosure that, even 


d Pr. xxix. 25; Lu. I 
xiv. 31,32. though clouds and darkness might lower on every side, God was an eternal 


Chap. xviii. 17—26, iI, KINGS. 


Sun, which flamed forever in the zenith, even when not visible to any eye 
save that of Faith.— Erp. B. return, or retire. appointed, as tribuie. 
three hundred, Sennac. boasts of eight hundred. (15) in the house, fr. 
these stores such tributes were usually taken. Josephus adds to the history 
(Ant. x. 1. 1) a link which may explain the events fad cote follow in the next 
section. He says that Sennacherib had promised the ambassadors of Heze- 
kiah to depart on the payment of the impost, but that when he had received 
the money he paid no regard to what he had promised. but sent his officers to 
attack Jerusalem. In this way the Biblical record of vs. 17 may be joined 
on to the statements in vs. 16.- Cam. B. This fact helps to explain the 
attitude of the prophet Isaiah, who had so earnestly warned Hez. not to trust 
in the Egyptian alliance. (16) pillars, door-posts. 

Sennacherib’s own account of this invasion.— The best commentary on the 
record given in the Bible is found on one of Sennacherib’s own cylinders, now 
in the British Museum. The following is a part of his story: ‘‘ Because Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, would not submit to my yoke, I came up against him, 
and by force of arms, and by the might of my power, I took forty-six of his 
strong, fenced cities: and of the smaller towns which were scattered about, 
with the marching of a host and surrounding of a multitude, with attack of 
ranks, and force of battering-rams, and mining and missiles, I besieged and 
and captured a countless number. From these places I took and carried off 
200.150 persons, old and young, male and female, together with horses and 
mules, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And Heze- 
kiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, 
building towers round the city to hem him in, and raising banks of earth 
against the gates, so as to prevent escape. . . Then upon this Hezekiah 
there fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs 
and the elders of Jerusalem, with 30 talents of gold, and 800 talents of silver. 
precious stones of large size, couches of ivory, . . . woods of every kind —an 
abundant treasure. ... these things were brought to me at Nineveh, 
the city of my dominion, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and 
as a token of his submission to my power.”— Taylor Cylinder. 


17—22. (17) Tartan, lofty ; commander-in-chief, ranked next to the king. 
Is, xx. 1. Rabsaris, chief of the eunuchs. Rabshakeh, chief cup-bearer.’ 
Lachish,° Jos. xv. 39. conduit, etc., Is. vii. 3. The upper Gihon, west of 
Jerus. fuller, bleacher. ‘Those engaged in this trade required to be near the 
water. (8) called, informed him that they had a message. Eliakim,? a man 
of high character, who took the place of Shebna. Shebna, Is. xxii. 15-19. 
seribe, or secretary. recorder. 1 Ki. iv. 3. (19) Rabshakeh, said, prob. he 
the speaker bec. knowing Heb.¢ great king, as ruling over other kings. (20) 
vain words, lit. ‘‘a word of the lips.” (21) staff . . reed, metaphor fr. the 
reed or bulrush of the Nile, wh. was quite useless as a staff.‘ (22) whose 
altars, Rabshakeh mistakes the character of Hez.’s reformation: also the 
nature of true worship to Jehovah. : 

Rabshakeh’s question to Hezekiah (vs. 19).—I. The taunt of Rabshakeh. 
Founded on poverty and subjugation of Judah. Egypta bruised reed. The 
Assyrian had no conception of higher help. II. The confidence of Hezekiah. 
He turned to Isaiah. Laid the letter before the Lord. Learn:—1. The soul 
of man needs something to rest on; 2. Some trust in self; 3. Some in Egypt — 
something external to self, as wealth, income, influence, a happy home; 4. No 
solid trust for man but God.— H. P. Liddon. 

Trust in man.— As a traveler overtaken by a storm, having sought the 
shelter of some fair-spread oak, finds relief for some time, till suddenly 
the fierce wind tears some strong branch, which, falling, hurts the unsus- 
pecting passenger, so fares it with not a few who run for shelter to the shade 
of some great man. ‘‘ Had I served my God,” said poor Wolsey, ‘‘ as faith- 
fully as I have served my king, He would not have forsaken me now.”— 
Roberts. 


23—26. (23) pledges, a taunt of Hez.’s weakness. The third argument : 
let Hezekiah make a wager; and if Sennacherib furnished him with two 
thousand horses, he would be unable to find riders for them! How, then, 
could he drive back -even the lowest of the Assyrian captains? And was 
not Jehovah on their side? It was He who had bidden them destroy Jeru- 
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B. C. cir. 701. 
a2Ki. xvi. 8& 


‘“‘Suchas do build 
their faith upon 
the holy text of 
pike and gun, de- 
cide all controver- 
cies by infallible 
artillery; and 
prove their doc- 
trine orthodox by 


apostolic blows 
and knocks.’ — 
Butler 


‘*The old hope is 
hardest to be lost.” 
—£. B. Browning. 


Rabshakeh’s 
message to 
Hezekiah 


b ** These were 
rob. official 
titles .’’--Delitszch 


c ‘There is a series 
of Assyr.  bas- 
reliefs represent- 
ing the siege of a 
town, wh. the in- 
scription on the 
sculpture shows to 
be Lachish. The 
legend, over the 
head of the king 
runs thus: ‘Senna- 
cherib, the mighty 
king, king of the 
country of Assyr , 
sitting on the 
throne of judgment 
before the city of 
Lachish, I give per- 
mission for its 
slaughter.’ ’"—Lay 
ard. 

ad Is. xxii. 20-25. 
eMildman sup- 
poses he was a 
renegade Jew. 


f The practice of 
Egypt was to pre- 
tend friendship, to 
hold out hopes of 
support, and then 
to fail in time of 


salem.— Exp. B. (24) one captain, etc., still taunting the king with his 


need.’’—Spkt. Com. 
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B. c. 705 To 686, 


a“ The court|! 
language of As-|a S a i : 
anlment led Hezekiah’s courtiers to fear lest the stress of siege would issue in 


syria was 


helplessness. 


(25) without the Lord, either this was a bold and unauthor- 
zed assertion, or he had heard of the prophecies concerning Judah. This 
bove all else was calculated to shake the spirit of Hezekiah. This state- 


es ae popular sedition. (26) Syrian, Aramaic, the dialect of Damascus, and prob. 


ordsworth. 


“Tf there is one 
thing upon earth 
toat mankind love 


popular? language of Assyria. Jews’ language, Hebrew. : : 

The armies of Israel (vs. 23).-- In the first periods of the Jewish history 
the armies of Israel consisted all of footmen. At length Solomon raised a 
body of twelve thousand horse, and fourteen hundred chariots; but whether 
that magnificent prince intended them for els or war is uncertain. The 
kings who succeeded Solomon certainly raised a body of horse for the defense 


of their dominions. But the Jewish cavalry were seldom very numerous; 


and admire better|and under the religious kings of David’s line, who made the Divine law the 


than another, 
a brave mav—it is 
@ man who dares 
look the devil in 
the face and teil 
him he is a devil.” 
—James A. Gar- 
field. 


b Chr. xxxil. 11. 


cNu, xiv. 7; De. 
{. 25; xiii. 7-9; xi. 
1, 12 


**O war! thou 
sou of hell, whom 
angry heav’ns do 
make their minis- 
ter, throw in the 
frozen bosoms of 
our part hot coals 
of vengeance ! let 
no soldier fly; he 
that is truly dedi- 
' cate to war hath 
no self-love; for 
he that i:oves him- 
self hath not es- 
sentially, but by 
circumstances, 
the name fo) 
valor."— Shake- 
speare. 


the message 
is pee 
to Hezekiah 


d2 Ki. xix. 13; Is. 
xx 10s xxxvi. 19; 
xxxvii. 18; Je. 
xlix. 23. 


e ‘*The defiance 
was received by 
the people in dead 
silence. he 
three ministers 
tore their gar- 
ments in horror, 
and appeared in 
that state before 
the king. He, too, 
gave way to the 
same uncontrolled 
burst of grief.” 
Stanley. 


it isjrule of their policy, they were either disembodied altogether, or reduced toa 


very small number. In the reign of Hezekiah, when the country was invaded 
by the king of Assyria, the Jews seem to have no force of this kind. — 
Pazton. Bravery in trial.—When Palissy, the Huguenot potter, was lying 
a prisoner in the Bastile for his adherence to the Protestant faith, it is said 
that the king of France, who had a great regard for him, visited him in his 
dungeon, and told him that if he did not comply with the established religion 
he should be forced, however unwillingly, to leave him in the hands of his. 
enemies. ‘‘ Forced, sire!” replied the noble old man, with all the energy and 
fire of his earlier years. ‘‘This is not tospeak like a king ; but they who 
force you cannot force me. I can die.””— Wm. H. Taylor. 


27—82. (27) eat, etc.,* these terms hint the straitness and distress of the 
siege that was threatened. Note the extreme and disgusting insolence of 
this man. (28) stood and eried, an intolerable act on the part of an envoy 
who had no right to address the governed. Jews’ language, haughtily 
refusing to change his speech. (29) his hand, he should have said my hand. 
(30) trust in the Lord, it was perilous work thus to scorn Jehovah. be 
delivered, &. V., ‘‘given,” not the same word as that rendered ‘‘ delivered ” 
just above. (31) make, etc., R. V., ‘‘Make vour peace with me.” Then 
shall you have prosperous and peaceful days in the enjoyment of the paternal 
possessions. cistern, or well: rain-water cisterns were comparatively rare. 
(12) like your own, Nu. xiii. 27.< 

The siege of Genoa. —In 1800, Genoa, occupied by 24,000 French troops, 
was besieged at once by a British fleet and a powerful Austrian army. We 
will not detail the horrors attendant on the sallies and assaults, but Jet us look 
at the condition of the soldiers and citizens within. The former, worn down 
by fatigue and wasted by famine, had’consumed all the horses in the city 
and were at length reduced to the necessity of feeding on dogs, cats, and ver- 
min, which were eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common sewers. 
Soon, however, even these wretched resources failed ; and they were brought 
to the pittance of four or five ounces a day of black bread made of cocoa, rye, 
and other substances ransacked from the shops of the city. 


33—87. (33) any of the gods, local gods of the conquered countries. (84) 
Hamath, etc., ch. xvii. 24.¢ Samaria, as if he had mentioned or had in his 
thought the local god of Samaria. (35) the Lord, read Jehovah. Rabsha- 
keh had to learn the mistake of classifying Jehovah with idols. It is interest- 
ing to note the glaring inconsistency bet. this defiance of Jehovah and the 
previous statement regarding this sanction and commission to go up and take 
Jerus., vs. 25. (36) held their peace, so disappointing Rabshakeh, who 
expected to excite popular tumult. ‘‘ This sulphurous flask, therefore, dies in 
his own smoke, only leaving a hateful stench behind it,” says Bp. Hall. — 
Cam. B. (87) clothes rent, in token of exceeding shame, grief, and anxiety.¢ 

Grounds for trust in God.— When Martin Luther was writing to his 
friend, the chancellor, at the Diet of Augsburg, you know many reformers 
at the time had their minds filled with great anxieties — Melancthon was very 
fearful — and many of the Protestant princes were fearful. too; but glorious 
Luther, his heart was stout as a castle wall. He trusted in the Lord his God: 
nothing made him afraid: and he wrote, as I tell you, to the chancellor a let- 
ter, in which he says, ‘‘I fear not, and why should I fear? I have seen two 
miracles lately. I looked up and saw the clouds above me in the noontide: 


and they looked like the sea that was hanging over me, and I could see na 


Chap. xix. 119, I, KINGS. 961 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


i—5. (1) rent, etc., sign chiefly of horror at Rabshakeh’s blasphemy. sack-|Hezekiah’s 
eloth, sign of personal humiliation and penitence. went, etc., not eg worship;/humiliation 
but to seek the oracle in his time of need. (2) Isaiah, salvation of Jehovah, 
he had previously counseled the king. (3) rebuke, or chastisement.|¢ I8- i 1 


25 Hos. 1, 10; Je. 
x. 10; xxiii. 36; Da. 


its lowest estate.” 
—Sir Philip Md 
ney. 

6—13. (6) servants, lackeys, a term of contempt. blasphemed i 
Jehovah heard the insult, and would surely coma Eis i a a es 
honor (7) blast, a spirit, fill him with a craven fear. rumour, the Hesekich 
expedition of Tirhakah, king of Egypt, vs. 9. (8) Libnah,? near 
Lachish, but further toward Egypt. 30 m. S. W. of Jerus. (9) Tirhakah,|c ‘‘I will take pos- 
third and last king of the 25th dynasty, wh. was of Ethiopians. There seems|§¢SS!02 o iim by 
to have been a contemporary king in Egypt at the time, one Sethos. Ethiopia, Gepayine “hice 
Cush.’ (10) deceive, by assurances wh. Assyr. power should prove vain.|his strength, and 
delivered, R. V., ‘‘given.” (11) all lands, extravagant boast. (12) mys King Pet 
fathers, esp. Sargon. Gozan, ch. xviii. 11. Haran, “the Carrhe of the lite. a Mee 
Gks. and Roms.” where Abram dwelt after his departure fr. Ur of thelfore me,.”—Words- 
Chaldees. Rezeph,razappa, near Haran. Eden, the Beni Eden, name of a\”07t- 
te Tholassr, per. Hill of Asshur.— Rawlinson. (13) Hamath, etc., chia Joe. x. 29-82. ie 
xvii. 24. e‘‘The name 

Destruction of Sennacherib’s host.—The destruction of Sennacherib and bea eral “3 wie. 
his army appears to have been effected by that pestilential wind called the HARKA. Sculp- 
simoom. At Bagdad, Sir R. K, Porter informsus the master of the khan “told|tures at Thebes 
me that during forty days of July and August the hot wind blows from theleaie eae 
desert, and its effects are often destructive. Its titleis very appropriate, being|Berkel or Napata, 
called the samiel, or baude semoom, the pestilential wind. None dare stir|he constructed one 
from their houses while this invisible flame is sweeping over the face of the|*@mple end part of 
country. Previous to its approach the atmosphere becomes thick and suffo-levents of his rei 
cating. When it has passed over, a sulphuric, and indeed loathsome smell,|!ittle else fs 
like putridity, remains for a long time. The poison which occasions this ee . 
smell must be deadly ; for if any unfortunate traveler, too far from shelter,|; , xiii. 3° xiv 
meet the blast, he falls immediately.— Robinson. ees a 


14—19. (14) spread it, laid it down before the veil of the holy of holies.|Hezekiah 
(15) dwellest, etc.,7 R. V., ‘which sittest upon the cherubim.” the God,|spreads 
Jehovah only is God, the local deities of whom Sennach. has written are ‘‘noljetter of 

ods,” mere vanities. (16) sent him, wh. he hath sent. living God, vs. 4.|Assyrian 
(17) destroyed, etc., their gods not being able to deliver. (18) fire, they could|before 
be no gods that could be burnt. (19) save thou, etc., Hez. urges preserva-lthe Lord 
ticn of the Div. honor,* which was thus grievously assailed. Prove that thou 
art not a ‘‘ no-god.” but the ‘‘ living God.” 

Proof of trust in God.— There was an action that Alexander the Great did, 
which I use only to express what I mean by trusting in God. When he wasja Ez. xxxvi. v2, 28. 
sick, there comes a friend that wasalways. close with him, who was a physi- 
cian, and he prepared him a potion: but before it was given, there was aletter|“"We may well be 
delivered to him to signify that that very potion was poison. When his friend|@tonished at the 
came with his potion in his hand, Alexander takes the letter that was sent to|which God answers 
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prayer, but not at 
the fact that he 
eth” Pelou- 


Isaiah 
instructs 
Hezekiah 
how to reply 


Ps. xxii. 
t 


cix. 
15; 


73 
Soils 
ii. 89. 


a 
25 


b 
seems 
Mountains do not 
stop me; I cross 
them even in my 
chariots. Deserts 
do not stop me; I 
dig wells there, 
and drink the 
water. Rivers do 
not stop me; I 
pass them as 
easily as if they 
were dry land.” 
Spk. Com. 


‘“*The meaning 
to be— 


ce‘ The histories 
of the Cresars, 
Alexanders, and 
Napoleons of this 
world may e 
summed up in this 
verse."— Words- 
worth. 


d Eze. xxix. 4. 
e Ps. xxxii. 9. 


*‘* In one of the 
ancient court- 
rooms of Europe 
there was fixed a 
large mirror near 
the prisoner’s dock, 
so that each ar- 
raigned culprit 
might look upon 
his own image as 
he sat there on 
trial.”"— 0. S. Rob- 
inson. 


and assures 
Hezekiah of 
the defeat 

of Assyria 

f 2 Ki. xxiii. 15-20. 


give him notice of the treason, and drinks off the cup with one hand, and 
reaches the letter with the other ; so he drank off the cup before he showed 
the letter. How he trusted him! If he had failed him, Alexander had lost 
his life. He did not first show him the letter, and hear what he had to say ; 
but he showed that he trusted him. And know, except thou do it thus, God 
is not ready to help thee. — Preston. 


20—24. (20) against Sennac., in regard to him. (21) virgin, Zion is so 
called, because it had never been conquered by an enemy since Dav.’s time. 
Obs. that Is.’s words are addressed to Sennacherib. daughter, 7. e. ‘‘her 
inhabitants may be counted poetically as the offspring of Zion.” — Cam. B. 
shaken her head, the gesture of scorn.* (23) hast said, Is. trans. the king’s 

ride. sides, R. V., ‘‘innermost parts.” lodgings, etc., R. V., ‘his farthest 
‘odging places,” 4. e. the whole land of Judah to its remotest border was to be 
ravaged. his Carmel, &. V., ‘‘his fruitful field.” (24) strange waters, 
making wells for myself.’ dried up, R. V., “ will I dry up,” 7. e. mountains 
and deserts and rivers are no hindrance to the Assyrian’s progress — what was 
Jerus.? pivers, etc., R. V., ‘‘rivers of Egypt.” 

The French armament. — The destruction of the French armament, under 
the Duke D’Anville, in the year 1746, ought to be remembered with gratitude 
and admiration by every inhabitant of this country. This fleet consisted of 
forty ships of war ; was destined for the destruction of New England, was of 
sufficient force to render that destruction, in the ordinary progress of things, 
certain ; and sailed from Chebucto in Nova Scotia for this purpose. In the 
meantime, our pious fathers, apprised of their danger, and feeling that their 
only safety was in God, had appointed a season of fasting and prayer to be 
observed in all their churches. While Mr. Prince was officiating in this 
church (Old South church, Boston), on this fast day, and praying most fervently 
to God to avert the dreadful calamity, asudden gust of wind arose (the day had 
till now been perfectly clear and calm), so violent as to cause a loud clatter- 
ing of the windows. The reverend pastor paused in his prayer, and, looking 
round upon the congregation with a countenance of hope, he again com- 
menced, and with great devotional ardor supplicated the Almighty God to 
cause that wind to frustrate the object of our enemies and save the country 
from conquest and popery. A tempest ensued in which the greater part of 
the French fleet was wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia. The Duke d’An- 
ville, the principal general, and the second in command, both committed 
suicide. Many died with disease, and thousands were consigned to a watery 
grave. The small number that remained alive returned to France without 
health and without spirits. And the enterprise was abandoned, and never 
again resumed.—Cheever. 


25—28. (25) hast thou, etc., a sudden transition. God now speaks, and 
tells the. boaster that he, and all conquerors, do but execute Div. commis- 
sions.° (26) therefore, bec. I sent thee. small power, weak of hand. 
grass . . tops, Ps. cxxix. 6; growing on the flat roofs. (27) abode, R. V., 
‘sitting down,” in times of peace. going out, efc., all thy doings. (28) 
tumult, arrogancy. hook, or ring; treating thee asa wild beast.“ bridle, 
driving thee as a horse.e way .. camest, 7. e. the low coast route, he was 
not permitted to come near Jerus. 

Showing a man himself. —A woman determined that her husband should 
know how he looked when he was drunk. She knew well enough how he 
looked, but the man himself had a very imperfect idea of the state of the 
case. So once when he came home and fell into a maudlin slumber, she sent 
for the photographer. The photographer did his work well; and when the 
photograph was finished and laid beside the husband’s plate at breakfast, it 
was a revelation. There was no chance for contradiction; the sun tells no 
lies. How many there are who, if they could only get one view of them- 
selves, would at once and forever change their course in life. — H. L. 
Hastings. 


29—34. (29) unto thee, 7. e. Hezekiah. grow of themselves, though 
unsown, the land for two years should yield sufficient by natural sowing. 
In the third year they should resume agriculture, and be undisturbed. (80) 
remnant, asvs.4. bear fruit, as in time of Josiah.‘ (81) go forth, 7. e. 


return in security to their country homes, and occupations. Zeal, Is. ix. 7. 


Chap. xix. 35—37. II, KINGS, 963 


(82) shoot, etc., by this act giving order for an assault. shield, screen under] _B. c. 705 ‘To 686. 

wh. attack may be made on walls and gates. bank, fr. wh. to throw missiles.|y,_.. since 

(23) by the way, etc., intimation of hasty retreat, vs. 28. (84) mine ownlsines oie omnes 

sake, upholding my insulted honor. has been at lesser 
Jehovah, the defense of His people. —1. He vindicates His character from|itervals than six 

the wicked aspersions of His enemies, 2, He preserves His people inviolate. bisa pine ee ae 

3. He delivers them from distress, and restores to them prosperity and power.|Thus in 1854 there 

4, He is unchanging in His fidelity to His covenant. — Hom. Com. was the Crimean 
Trust in God. —The blows by which people are endeavoring to subvert the arr, 8, jee the 

house of God are so rude, and the assaults made upon it are so frequent, that|1859 the Ttalian 

it is not only the winds and the rain that beat upon it, according to our Lord’s|War, in 1863 the 

prediction, but hail and lightning. Had I not perceived that the Lord was ee ior ope 

preserving the vessel, I should long ago have thrown the helm into the sea.|i864 “the. Danish 

I behold Him through the tempest, strengthening the cordage, adjusting the|War, in 1866 the 

yards, spreading the sails; what do I say? commanding the very winds ;|4US¢? o-Prussian 

. . . Should I not then be a coward unworthy of the name of man were I to Hous as ah © 

abandon my postin order to find a shameful death in flight? I commit myself|1871. 

wholly to His sovereign goodness; let Him govern, let Him transport, let Him 

hasten, let Him delay, let Him accelerate, let Him retard, let Him even plunge 

us into the bottom of the abyss, we will fear nothing; we are earthen vessels 

that belong to Him. He can employ us in His service according to His good 

pleasure, whether for honor or dishonor. — Zwingli. 


35—87. (35) that night, the one following on Is.’s prophecy. The LXX.|the host of 
says more indefinitely ‘‘ during the night.” smote, either by pestilence, or|/Assyria 
hot, poisonous wind.¢ in the camp, at this time some distance fr. Jerusalem, |destroyed 
and towards the Egyp. deserts. they arose, the king, and the few spared. 
(86) departed, hurriedly, in haste and fear.» Nineveh, the Assyrian capital] | 
(Jonah i. 2). (37) Nisroch, not certainly identified. Armenia, Jit. land of |4,. Some have 
Ararat. Esarhaddon, 681-668 B. C., approximately. ful natural anose 
The destruction of Sennacherib (vs. 35).—The events recorded of this|employed was the 
memorable night develop the force of —I. Wickedness. The fact that wick-|bo% | Pestilential 
edness is allowed great power on this earth shows — 1. The regard which God|Which ie Often con 2 
has for the free agency of the human mind; 2. The wonderful forbearance offresented_as su A 
God; 3. The certainty of a future retribution. II. Justice. 1. Justice will/denly destroy ee 
not always sleep; 2. When roused, it does its work with ease; 3. Its work|Wavelers, and in- 
involves ruin to the wicked, but salvation tothe good. III. Prayer. Observe—|vans. The effects 
1. Hezekiah’s prayer; 2. The answer. Instrumentally, it was prayer that now|of, this wind are 
delivered Jerusalem. Learn—(1) That wickedness, however triumphant,|felt, most stronaly 
must end in ruin; (2) That goodness, however threatened, shall end in algreat deserts, and 
glorious deliverance.— Thomas. with mitigated re- 


A 35 sults the farther 
Destruction of Sennacherib’s host. — 


one recedes from 
The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, then 77 Mee: 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, BE ko ltd 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. SAS aiera michal 
Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, causes must be 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: rejected.’’.— Spk. 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, rhage 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. 
For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 


b Comp. 1 Ki. xix. 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed: 33 Ps. Ixxvi. is en- 


titled in the LXX. 


And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 
And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow. and the rust on his mail ; 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 


Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord !—Byron. 


a Song of Thanks- 
giving for Deliver- 
ance from the As- 
syrians, 


“The route is de- 
scribed Js. x. The 
early chariot track 
near Beyrout is on 
the ore) edge of 
Lebanon, which is 
skirted by the an- 
cient Lycus, Nahr- 
el kelb,’’ — Jamie- 
son. 


964 


B. C. cir. 701. 


sickness of 
Hezekiah 


a Comp. 2 Ki. xviii. 
2and 13. 


See also Is. xxxviii. 


b The remedy sug- 
gests that Hez. 
was suffering fr. 
some kind of car- 
buncle. Is. xxxviii. 
Q WP EX 
ce Comp. Ahab, 1 
Ki. xxi. 4. 


“Let each day 
take thought for 
what concerns it, 
liquidate its own 
affairs, and respect 
the day which is to 
follow, and then 
we shall be always 
ready.’’ — Amiel. 


“Tf thou expect 
death as a friend, 
prepare to enter- 
tain it: if thou 
expect death as an 
enemy, prepare to 
overcome it; death 
has no advantage, 
but when it comes 
a@ stranger.” — 
Quarles. 


the dial 
of Ahaz 


d Comp. Ju. vi. 1%, 
87, 39; Mat. xii. 39. 


els. vi. 11. 


S‘‘Some have 
supposed that it 
was a stair so 
artfully contrived 
that the shadow on 
the steps indicated 
the hours and the 
course of the sun.” 
— Jamieson. 
“A partial eclipse 
of the sun took 
lace at Jerus., as 
ar as can be 
known, in the year 
of Hez.’s illness. 
This is a pos. 
natural cause of 
the phenomeon.”’ 
—Stanley. 
‘* What is time ? — 
the shadow on the 
dial,— the striking 
of the clock, — the 
running of the 
sand,—day and 
night—summer 
and winter,— 
months, years, cen- 
turies ‘These are 
but arbitrary, and 
outward signs,— 
the measure of 
time, not time it- 


Il. KINGS. Chap. xx. I—I1. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH, 


1—7. (1) those days, impossible to decide when this was. Canon Cheyne 
says 713-711 B. C., just before an expected invasion by Sargon. The Cam. 
Bib. places it after the defeat of the Assyrian army. Farrar, in the Exp. Bib. 
accepts the earlier date. This is rendered more probable by Isaiah’s promise 
(2 Kings xx. &), ‘‘I will deliver thee and this city out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria,” and by the fact that Hezekiah still possessed such numerous and 
splendid treasures to display to the ambassadors of Merodach-Baladan. This 
could hardly have been the case after he had been forced to pay a fine to the 
king of Assyria. sick unto death,’ of disease likely to prove fatal. set, 
etc., arrange thy affairs. (2) to the wall, so securing privacy’ for devotion. 
(3) perfeet, here, as often in Scrip., put for sincere. wept sore, tho’ 40 
years of age, he had at this time no son to succeed him on his throne. (4) 
middle court, R. V., ‘‘ middle part of the city.” (5) captain, name given 
to David, and applied to Dav.’s true followers. (6) fifteen years, during wh. 
time a son was born to continue the house of Dav. ° 

Preparations for death essentially necessary (vs. 1).—I. We must all die. 1. We 
must all die. The decreeis gone forth; 2. We may die soon: no age, no situation, 
no description of person or character is exempt; 3. Death terminates all our 
present joys and sorrows; 4. Death ends our probation for eternity. II. To 
be prepared for death is aduty solemnly incumbent on each of us. This prepa- 
ration respects — 1. The present world ; 2. The world to come. 

Hezekiah’s despondency. — We must remember, as we contemplate his utter 
prostration of soul, that he was not blessed, as we are, with the sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection to eternal life. All was dim and dark to him in 
the shadowy world of eidola beyond the grave, and many a century was to 
elapse before Christ brought life and immortality to light. To enter Sheol 
meant to Hezekiah to pass beyond the cheerful sunshine of earth and the felt 


presence of God. Nomore worship, no more gladness there ! 


‘‘ For Sheol cannot praise Thee, Death cannot celebrate Thee ; 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth.”—farrar. 


8—i1. (8) sign, ofso extraordinary arecovery. Signs may be asked rightly 
as well as wrongly.? (9) go forward, etc., he was so far permitted to fix his 
own sign.¢ ten degrees, or steps. (10) light thing, forward was its regular 
course: it would be a surprising and mirac. thing for it to go back. (11) dial 
of Ahaz,/ ‘‘ Sundials had been invented by the Babylonians before the time 
of Herodotus.” By God’s blessing on man’s therapeutic care, the king was 
speedily rescued from the gates of death. Constantly in Scripture what we 
call the miraculous and what we call the providential are mingled together. 

A modern example. —E. L. Garbett, in Knowledge, for January, 1883, says 
that he knew of an afternoon some years ago, when ona plenty of sundials in 
Southern England there occurred exactly the wonder described in the book of 
Kings. ‘‘The shiftings of shadows on the dial that Isaiah predicted to sick 
Hezekiah are liable to occur at any place, when these two circumstances 
concur: (1) that the upper atmosphere is in that condition which causes two 
bright parhelia or mock suns to appear on opposite sides of the sun; and (2) 
that the lower air contains drifting clouds, massive cnough to hide often two 
of the three. When the real sun and eastern mock sun are hidden, there is 
only the western to cast shadows, which then coincide with what the sun will 
cast an hour and a half later ; but if the clouds shift so as to hide the west 
parhelion, and disclose the eastern, the shadows instantly become such as the 
sun cast an hour and a half earlier. On March 29, 1848, these effects occurred, 
had any one been looking, on every dial in the Isle of Portsea, and very 
probably of much of Hampshire besides. The parhelia were present and 
bright enough at about 11 P. M., and still better at 1 Pp. mM.” Inscriptions on 

tals. — On one at Ecclesfield we have, ‘‘ Watch, for ye know not the hour.” 
At Aynho, near Bicester, ‘‘ Yet alittle while is the light with you, walk while ye 
have the light.” One at Guilsborough, Northamptonshire, has, ‘‘ Opportunity 
has hair in front, and is bald behind.” At Heslington Hall, York, ‘“‘ Snatch 
the day.” . At Austin Friars, ‘‘The shadow teaches.” At Bishopthorpe, near 
York, ‘‘Slippery time.” At Eastlake Church, Nottinghamshire, ‘Now is 
yesterday’s to-morrow.” At Buxted, Sussex, ‘‘ We shall ——” the reader is 


Chap. xx. 12—21. Il, KINGS. 965 


expected to mae ‘*‘Di-all.” At Calgaith, near Penrith, there is a conver-| B. 0. 705 to 686, 
sation — ‘‘ (Dial), ‘Staie, Passenger, tell me my name, thy nature.’ (Pass.), =raaige 

‘Thy name is Die all, 1 a mortall Creature.’ (Dial), ‘Since my Name and thy cs of Roel ue 
Nature soe agree, Thinke on Thy Selfe when thou Looks upon me.’” One,|not this,—then tell 
named in Friends in Council, has, ‘‘I reckon only the bright hours.” At/me what is time?” 
Geneva, “‘ After darkness light.” — Mrs. Gatty’s Book of Sundials, Srna ey 


12—15. (12) Berodach,* prop. Merodach, Is. xxxix.1. ‘‘He reigned 12|Hezekiah 
yrs., was then deposed, ultimately recovered his throne, reigned 6 months,|receives 
and was then murdered. king of Babylon, now first mentioned. present, messengers 
one intended to procure alliance and aid. Hez. was so flattered by this offer|from 
as to forget that Jehovah was his strength. heard, comp. 2 Chr. xxxii. 31.|Babylon 
(13) shewed then,’ the relations of this king to Sargon led Hez. to think his 
aid might be valuable, and this induced him to show his treasures, and pro-|¢." The rival, or 
duce a favorable impression on his visitors. house .. armour, i. e. ‘‘the pepe ae na ped 
house of the forest of Lebanon.” (14) Babylon, at this time quite an|motives may have 
unknown country to the Jews. (15) all, etc., as vs. 18. conspired to draw 
Hezekiah’s sin.—I. He was delighted with the company of the ambassa- apes rele 
dors. If. He evidently leaned to their alliance. III. His unholy silence con-|have been to co 
cerning his God. IV. His loud boasting about himself. V. He put himself|tvact an alliance 
on a level with these Babylonians. — Spurgeon. Nias ote fone or ps 
The danger of prosperity. —The Lord gave Hezekiah an unusual run of oiniag empire of 
prosperity. Everything prospered. Many serpents lurk among the flowers|Assyr. Itmay have 
of prosperity; high places are dangerous places; it wasnot easy to carry a ful]|Pee , to observe 
cup with a steady hand ; a loaded wagon needs a strong axle; and a well-fed gourves of the coun- 
steed requires a tight rein. Hezekiah, at this time, had become singularly|try.”—Stanley. 
conspicuous. The world’s mouth was full of Hezekiah. What a temptation b2Ch ii. 31 
is this! When many eyes are upon one, they may, unless grace prevent, act aa 
like the eyes of the fabled basilisk which fascinated their prey. A full sail 
needs much ballast, or the vessel will be overturned. — Spurgeon. BC. 701 To 686. 


16—21. (16) hear, a solemn introduction to his message. (i7) fathers,|death of 
etc., the temple treasures. carried into Bab., tho’ now it seemed an insig-|Hezekiah 
nificant country and excited no fear, it would become their greatest scourge.‘|,9 ,; i FE 
18) sons, 7. e. descendants; his son Manasseh was carried away prisoner to ey whine ae 

abylon. eunuchs, etc., perform menial duties in the royal palace, 2 Chr. |xxvii. 19-22. 
xxxiii. 11; Da. i. 8. (19) good, spoken in the spirit of submission. is itiaThe pool now 
not good, at least God granted him a respite, peace and truth were to endure|called the pool of 
during his own reign. (20) rest, 2 Chr. xxix.-xxxii. pool,? ch. xviii. 17. ec Hes 20 ae 
(21) slept, etc., his funeral was an unusually honored one.° ate ana Wasnt 

Resignation under severe trial.—I remember I saw an old officer, having|the. street that 
his son with him (a fine man, about twenty years of age), going into the tent ena oh Seas Be 
to dine. Whilst they were at dinner, a shot from the bastion of St. Antonio Haly Bobuitnte: 
took off the head of the son. The father immediately rose up, first looking|and is now the 
down upon his headless child, and then lifting up his eyes to heaven, whilst re har ee Le 
the tears ran down his cheeks, only said, ‘‘ Thy will be done!” It wasa sad Be ree ee 


Aeeiey and truly it affects me even now whiist I am writing.— Capt. wandlén! ater 
a - 


rleton. bishop of Cam- 
Resignation. pis bray, eueer of 
Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, paemae eee ne 

Peaceful be; papi, the Duke of 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, urgundy, lay dead 


in his coffin, on 


tis He : 
° sah comin into the 
Know — His love in full completeness room, broke out in 
Fills the measure o. thy weakness; terms hr : his 
If He wound thy spirit sore, effect — ere 
; lies my beloved 

Trust Him more, prince, and all my 

worldly beppeee 

Fearest sometimes that thy Father ae parted cyaiee 
Hath forgot ? of a straw would 

When the clouds around thee gather, call him back to 
: life, I would not 

Doubt Him not. for ten thousand 

Always hath the daylight broken, worlds, be the 
Always hath He comfort spoken, parses Ais i se 
straw, n - 

Better hath He been for years tion to the will of 


Than thy fears. iGod 


966 I, KINGS. Chap. xxi. 1-22. 
B. C. 686. Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth 
“ Raa Night or day, 
Come, Resigna- 


tion, spirit meek, 
and let me kiss thy 
placid cheek, and 
read in thy pale, 
eye serene their 
blessing, who by 
faith can wean 
their hearts from 
sense, and learn to 
love God only, and 
the joys above.’’— 
Keble. 
Manasseh 

a Ge. xii. 51. 

b “Some of the 
aristocracy who 
had _ been most 
powerful at the 


court of Ahaz 
seem to have 
taken possession 


of their youthful 
sovereign on the 
death of the good 
Hezekiah, an 
thus early and 
permanently cor- 
rupted his mind.” 
— Ewald. 


c For worship of 


Astarte, see Je. vii. 
» 18. 


B. C. 686 To 641. 


Manasseh’s 
idolatry 

d Je. xxxii. 35; Eze. 
xxiii. 37. 

e “This has been 
explained as — 1. 
Predicting from 
state of clouds and 
atmosphere (Keil); 
2. Fascination 
with the eye 
(Vitringa): 3. 
Watching and 
catching at chance 
words as omi- 
nous.’’— Farrar. 
SF Is. viii. 19; xxix. 4. 


Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 16; xxxv. 3. 
g Also 1 Ki. viii. 
Ao bbs 308: 
exxxii. 13, 14. 


prophecy 

against 
anasseh 

2 Chr. xxxiii. 18. 

h Je. xix. 3. 


i “Thereis a wide- 
spread tradition 
that the prophet 
Isaiah was one of 
his victims.” 
death of 
Manasseh 

j** The only name 
of an Egyptian 
deity that we find 
in the Jewish an- 
nals.’’— Stanley. 
kIt may be the 


Know — His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 
Crown of sorrow gladly take, 
Grateful wear it for His sake, 
Sweetly bending to His will, 
Lying still. — From the German. 


CHAPTER THH TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—5. (1). Manasseh, forgetting, so called bec. in the birth of an heir God 
made Hez. forget his grief.2 fifty and five, so 2 Chr. xxxiii. 1; LXX.; and 
Josephus. The longest in the annals of Judah. Hephzi-bah, my delight is 
in her. (2) evil, under the bad influence of the Jewish nobles.’ (8) high 
places, ch. xviii. 4. grove,’ ‘‘Asherah,” see 1 Ki. xvi. 33. host of 
heaven, De. iv. 19. Sabaism, or star-worship without images. (4) altars, 
to other gods, an advance beyond Athaliah and Ahaz. in the house, see 
vs. 5.. (5) two courts, idol altars not within actual temple building, but 
within the precincts of the priest’s court and the people’s court. 

Sabat’s wretchedness.— After poor Sabat, an Arabian, who had professed 
faith in Christ by means of the labors of the Rev. Henry Martyn, had aposta- 
tized from Christianity, and written a book in favor of Mohammedanism, he 
was met at Malacca by the Rev. Dr. Milne, whe proposed to him some very 
pointed questions; in reply to which he said, ‘‘I am unhappy! I have a. 
mountain of burning sand on my head! When I go about, I know not what 
I am doing.” It is indeed ‘‘an evil thing and bitter to forsake the Lord our 
God.” 


6—9. (6) thro’ the fire,’ ch. xvi. 3. observed times,: R. V., ‘ practiced 
augury,” De. xviii. 10. enehantments, Le. xix. 26-81. familiar spirits, 
etc., Le. xix. 31.4 R. V., ‘‘dealt with them that had ;” perhaps Manasseh 
placed such persons in office. (7) graven image, etc., R. V., ‘graven image 
of Asherah.” Lord said, 2 Sa. vii. 10-13, 25-29.7 (8) only, God’s promise 
rested on a strict condition wh. Manasseh by his infquities had annulled. (9) 
more evil, ‘‘bec. committed against light, in spite of the Law, and against 
all the warnings and denunciations of the prophets.” ‘The nation emanci- 
pated itself from the moral law as with a shout of relief, and plunged into 
superstition and licentiousness.” 

Evil influence of example.— Be vicious, and viciousness may go down as an 
heirloom in half a hundred families; be inconsistent, and enmity to the 
Gospel may be propagated over a parish; give occasions of offense, and many 
may fall; those who are entering in the narrow way may be discouraged, and 
those who have already entered may be madetostumble. Ye live not for 
yourselves; ye cannot live for yourselves; a thousand fibres connect you with 


your fellow-men, and along those fibres, as along sympathetic threads, run 
your actions as causes, and return to you as effects.— H. Melvill. 


{0--16. (10) prophets, poss. Habakkuk. (11) Amorites did, 1 Ki. xxi. 26. 
(12) tingle,’ 1 Sa. iil. 11. (18) wipe, etc., fig. for entire removal of the people, 
and desolation of city. (14) forsake, R. V., ‘cast off,” temporarily, and in 

udgment; not finally. (15) done . . evil, etc., the tendency to idolatry had 
een constantly manifest. (16) innocent blood, of the Jehovah worshipers.‘ 

The line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab.— The figures 
are taken from the occupation of the builder. The builder employs line and 
plummet that he may carry out his work exactly according to the plan pre- 
scribed. But here the pattern is one of utter destruction, which God Iimself 
threatens to carry out after the fashion of Samaria and the house of Ahab, 
which the previous generation had beheld utterly destroyed. — Cam. Bib. 


17—22. (17) rest, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11-20. (18) garden, of the royal palace. 
poss. bec. the catacomb of David was full. Amon,’ same name as Egyp. 
deity worshipped at Thebes. This may be however derived fr. Heb. dman, 
to establish. (19) Meshullemeth, an Idumecean, if Jotbah* be identified with 


Jotbah of De. x. 7. 


Jottathah, of Nu. xxxiii. 33, 34. (20) as his father, evil of the worst heathen 


Chap. xxii, 1, 2. il, KINGS. 967 


type. Manasseh’s reformation (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12-16) seems to have had no B. 0. 639. 
effect upon his son. (21) walked, etc., comp. descrip. in Zep., i. 4-12; iii. 1-7. ‘We are hi 
(22) forsook, did not even maintain an outward observance of Jehovahltion the Lord takes 
worship. out of the hand of 
A dark day and a bright sunset (vss. 17, 18). — Here is an unostentatious, an|tis_ enemy and 
unhonored, an unepitaphed grave. We have to trace, in Manasseh’s case, a etre sue ee 
sunrise of promise, soon obscured with clouds of guilt and crime. These|John Hall. — 
clouds burst in floods of penitence and sorrow. A meridian of sudden bril-|,, 
liancy follows. The sky clears and the orb of a chequered life sets cloudless|, osem>e 8.2 
and serene on the hills of Judah. Standing by his grave, let us consider — I.lizer to the roots 
Manasseh’s sin. Look at—1. His early training. Hezekiah would well bring|°f character.” — 
him up; 2. The baneful influence his creed and example had on his subjects; ; 
3. His repeated and obdurate rejection of Divine warning. II. His conver-|Those that are 
sion. His dungeon became to him as the gate of heaven. Note here the|bound for heaven 
wonderful power of sanctified affliction. III, His new life. The grand test |Must be willing to 
of the reality of conversion is the regenerated being. The tree is known by Peream! aude ust 
its fruits. We read that when God had brought him again to Jerusalem into|not do as most do, 


his kingdom, “ then Manasseh knew that the Lord He was God.” — Macduff. nett en best do.” 


23—26. (23) conspired, either bec. some were zealous for Jehovah’s wor-\death of 

ip; or more prob. bec. renewed idolatry meant renewed tyranny. people|Amon 
of the land, “‘tumultuously (it would seem) arrested them and put them to 
death.” (25) rest, etc., 2 Chr. xxxiii. 21-25. (26) in the garden, vs. 18. _| "Parents must 

Dark places in the Bible. — A little while ago I was in the noble cathedrallgng severeat de, 
at Cologre. Going in the early morning, I saw the eastern windows lit up|portment in the 
by the sun. Far away in the great church the other windows were all obscu e es on a 
and dusky. We strolled in about noonday, and then these windows in thelinstances of char. 
depths were lit up with ruby, purple, gold — prophets, apostles, saints, mar-lity which usually 
tyrs. And then, when the sun was going down, we looked in to find that the|endear each other 
great western window was magnificently kindled, like a window that opened|conyrenine sare 
into heaven. As the hours of the day went on, first one window wasillumin-|bility, frequent 
ated, then another, until in the end there was not a painted pane but had|a@dmonition — all 
added some splendor to the temple. It is a great deal like that with your|‘8uifcation of love 
Bible. There is many a dark page in the Bible to-day, but in the process of the|care and watchful— 


suns they are lit up one after another. — W. L. Watkinson, ness, must be ex- 
pressed towards 
children.” — Bp. 
Taylor. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


1, 2. (1) Josiah, one whom Jehovah heals, or gives. eight years, s0\Josiah 
young thata sort of council of regency was necessary. thirty and one 
years, probably from B. C. 6839 to B. C. 609 — a most important period of the 
world’s history, including, as it does, (1) the great Scythic invasion ; (2) the 
fall of Assyria ; (8) the formation of the Median empire; and the foundation 
of the Babylonian empire by Nabopolasar.— Pulp. Com. Jedidah, beloved. 

Boseath, Jos. xv. 29. (2) way of David,’ ever regarded as the highest 
model of Jehovah-service. 

An example for young men. — The piety of Josiah as illustrative— I. Of the|@ pepe was & 
power of a good example. 1. His attachment to God’s house and devotion to pbibiacons aoe 
its services. 2. His love to the word of God. 38. His reverence for godly|around the palace 
men, II. Of the strict integrity of goodness. 1. He was not affected by thejand temple, who, 
force of ancient custom. 2. He was not influenced by any feeling of false|PORS. ao cee ae 
shame. III. Of the course of life that insures Divine approval; the lifelGent pereoculiggs 
which lives for others and for God. Application. —1. Do not exist merely, |had formed a com- 
live. 2. Only goodness is greatness. — Hom. Com. : pact Dap ee. BOs 

An example for royalty. — There is at the top of the Queen’s staircase in|till the fall of the 
Windsor Castle a statue from the studio of Baron Triqueti, of Edward VI.,|monarchy itself.” 
marking with his sceptre a passage in the Bible, which he holds in his left —Stanley. 
hand, and upon which he earnestly looks. The passage is thus concerning 
Josiah : ‘‘ Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem. And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, and walked in all the way of David, his father, and turned 
not aside to the right hand or to the left.” The statue was erected by the will 
of the late prince, who intended it to convey to his son the Diyine principles 
by which the future governor of England should mold his life and reign on 


the throne of Great Britain. — 7. Hughes. b2Chr, xxiv. 1,2 
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II. KINGS, Chap. xxii. 3—20. 


B. C. 621. 


Josiah 
repairs 
the temple 


a1 Chr. vi. 18, 14, 
b2 Chr. xxxiv. 12. 


‘““’Tis a zealot’s 
faith that blasts 
the shrines of the 
false god, but 
builds no temple to 
the true.” —Sydney 
Dobeu. 


Hilkiah finds 
a copy 
of the law 


2 Chr. xxxiv. 14, 


e “It had been no 
deposited 
(De. xxxi. 26) by 
the side of the ark 
of the covenant, 
and kept ordinarily 
in the hol of 
holies. It had been 
lost, or secreted, 
during the dese- 
cration of the 
temple by Ma- 
nasseh, but had 
not been removed 
out of the temple 
building.’” — Spk. 
Com. 


a 2 Ki. xii. 9, 10. 


The great thing 
which a _ young 
man needs in a 
crisis of pS po 
tion is to declare 
for the right 
uickly. Leave no 
time for tempta- 
tion to accumu- 
late. — Austin 
Phelps. 


Huldah, 
the prophetess 


e “Huldah did 
not flatter Josiah 
bec. he was a 
king.” — Bp. Hall. 


J2 Ki. xxiii. 30. 


9 2 Ki. xxiii, 29. 


3—7. (3) eighteenth year, this was not the first effort made by Josiah to 
serve and honor Jehovah, but it proved to be the most momentous. (4) 
Hilkiah, son of Shallum, and father of Azariah. sum the silver, collected 
in a similar way to that recorded 2 Ki. xii. 9,10. (5) doers, or contractors, 
who had undertaken the repairs. doers, this second term may include the 
actual laborers. repair, comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 11. breaches, dilapidations. 
(7) faithfully,’ comp. ch. xii, 15. 

Undiscovered wealth. — A poor farmer owned a piece of hard, rocky land, 
from which, at the price of only the severest toil, he was able to support his. 
family. He died and bequeathed the farm to his eldest son. By an accident, 
the son discovered traces of gold on the land, which, being explored, was 
found to contain mineral wealth of immense value. The father had had pre- 
cisely the same property which the son now possessed, but while the one 
lived and died a poor man, the other became independently rich. It is not 
what we have, but what we know that we have, that determines our material 
or spiritual wealth. — A. J. Gordon. 


8—14. (8) book of the law, that an authoritative copy of the Law, what- 
ever it may have comprised, would be supplied for preservation in the temple 
we certainly might expect, but after nearly sixty years of neglect of the tem- 
ple and its services we can feel little surprise that neither Hilkiah nor his fel- 
lows were aware of its existence, and that Josiah knew concerning it only 
what had been taught him by the priests. The half century previous to 
Josiah’s accession had been a period of utter darkness both for people, priests 
and king.— Cam. B. The book of Deuteronomy, Milman. The whole 


Pentateuch, Ewald, in the house, or temple: during the disasters it was: 
prob. secreted.¢ (9) gathered, emptied out, fr. the chest.4 (10) a book, vs. 8. 
To Josiah, the book was evidently, as to Hilkiah, in some sort a discovery. It 
was not, however, a wholly new thing; rather, he accepted it as the recover 
of a thing that was known to have been lost, and was now happily found. 
And in accepting it he regarded it as authoritative. It was not to him ‘‘@ 
book of Law” (Ewald), but ‘‘the book of the Law.” — Pulp. Com. read it,. 
prob. such parts as De. xxviii. (11) rent his clothes, in anxiety and alarm, 
at the evils hanging overtheland. (12) Ahikam, Je. xxvi. 24. Achbor, or 
Abdon. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. Asahiah, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. (13) enquire, of a 
prophet. (14) Huldah, a weasel, shares with Miriam and Deborah exclusively 
this divine endowment. wardrobe, of the Levites. in the college, lit. 
second part, a suburb of Jerusalem. 

The Bible brought to light. — ‘‘I reside,” says a Scripture reader in Ireland, 
‘with a very friendly family, in a large and well-inhabited village, where alt 
are Roman Catholics, except two families professedly Protestant. The whole 
of this population néver heard of the Bible, and are, consequently, very 
ignorant. On the Sabbath, I read a considerable portion of it to the family. 
They were greatly surprised to see so small a book contain such wonderful 
things, and inquired how I obtained it, and what country it came from? I 
informed them it was the Book of God; that it was written by the holy 
prophets of the Lord many hundred years ago; and that it contained an 
account of the nativity, life, and death of the Son of God, etc. They were all 
perfectly astonished ; and, after I had read a few chapters, the man of the 
house ran out in haste to two of hisnext door neighbors, and brought them in 
to see and hear ‘ the book of God.’ These individuals also expressed their 
surprise, and, after hearing me read of the birth, miracles, and death of our 
Saviour, they went out and brought their wives to hear the same glorious 
news.” — Whitecross. 


15—20. (15) the man, an uncourtly style of speech :* comp. vs. 18. (16) 
words, or threatenings. (17) burned incense, alluding to worship of Baat 
fr. small altars on the housetops. (18) sent you, now she gives a personal 
message concerning him. (19) humbled thyself, as vs. 11. (20) unto thy 
fathers, ‘‘ Josiah was the last king honorably buried in Jerus.” ‘ in peace, 
Josiah died in battle.7 The term relates to attacks on his city, wh. were 
delayed till after his death. 

Wrath not quenched. — If a nation persists long in evil-doing, there comesa 
time when the sentence can be no longer averted. A real repentance has 
become impossible, and a mock one does but provoke God the more. For 
such a state of things there is ‘“‘no remedy.” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 16), and this 
was the state of things reached by the Jews. — Pulp. Com. 


Chap. xxiii. r—14. II, KINGS. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
1—5. (1) sent, to call an assembly for the a ele reading of thel aw.* (2) 


prophets, we only know of Zephaniah, Urijah, and perhaps Jeremiah.* 
small and great, the poor and the rich. he read, caused tobe read. (8) by 
a pillar, or perhaps, ‘‘on a raised scaffold.” made a covenant, solemnly 
renewed the old covenant.? He acted as representing the people. stood to, 
agreed to. (4) second order, 7. e. the common priests. keepers, Levites. 
for Baal, ch. xxi. 3-5. Kidron,* at foot of Mt. Olives. Bethel, to defile 
therewith the idol altar in that place, where the first step was taken wh. led 
the Lord’s people astray. (5) put down, stopped them fr. further sacrificing, 
etc. 

The reformation in Judah.— Consider —I. The object of that reformation: 
to restore the pure religion, which God had originally instituted. Not to 
introduce any new religion, but simply to revive the old. II. The agents by 
whom it was undertaken: the king himself, the high priest, priests, officers of 
the court, and elders. It was effected in a quiet, orderly manner by lawful 
authority. II. The méans by which it was effected. 1. The instruction of 
the peoplein the written Word of God. 2. The destruction of all the memorials 
and institutions of idolatry.— Dp. Perry. 

Enthusiasm.— ‘‘ What we want,” said a Chinese convert, ‘‘is men with hot 
hearts to tell us of the love of Christ.” The late Dr. William Arnot, of Edin- 
burgh, used to tell of his being at a railway station, where he grew weary of 
waiting for the train tomove. He inquired if the trouble was lack of water. 
“Plenty of water,” was the quick reply, ‘‘ but it’s no’ bilin’.’” — Peloubet. 


6—10. (6) grove, asherah, wooden statue of Astarte.f stampedit, fr. this 
we must suppose it was partly stone, or coated with metal. upon the 
graves, as extreme desecration: everything connected with graves was 
regarded as unclean. children, etc., the common people. (7) sodomites, 1 
Ki. xiv. 24. R. V., ‘‘in.” wove hangings, priestesses of Astarte pre- 
pared coverings, or tents, for impure purposes. (8) priests, etc., the Levitical 
priests, who in various cities of Judah had conducted the worship at the high 
places, were summoned to Jerusalem by Josiah, and forced to remain there, 
that the unauthorized worship which they had conducted might be brought 
to an end.— Pulp. Com. Geba, Jebu,9 m. N. of Jerus. Beer-sheba, S. limit 
of Palestine. high .. gates, prob. two special ones at Jerus. One by 
Joshua’s gate, and one on the left hand. (9) did eat,* as unfit for office: see 
Le. xxi. 21-23. Unleavened bread was only eaten at the Passover; and when 
there was a Passover, was eaten by all alike. Perhaps the reading for 
*““unleavened bread” should be (priestly) ‘‘ portions””— a reading found by 
Geiger in an old manuscript.— Exp. B. (10) Topheth (Jos. xv. 8, xviii. 16), 
abomination: also called Ge Hinnom; this word corrupted into Gehenna./ 

Hangings for the grove.— Very large hangings are used in the temples. 
some of which are fastened to the roof, others used as screens, and others to 
cover the sacred cars. On them are painted the actions of the gods, as 
described in the books Ramyanum and the Scanda Purana; and there are por- 
trayed things of the most indecent nature.— Roberts. 


11—14. (11) horses, these were sacrificed to the sun by the Persians. The 
course of the sun has been in many languages compared to the careering of 
a chariot drawn through the sky. Hence when men began to adore the 
heavenly bodies, it was natural to dedicate a triumphal car to thesun-god and 
to keep splendid horses for use in the procession in his honor. Such had been 

rovided in Judah during the days of Manasseh and Amon. — Cam. B. cham- 

er, etc., wh. was turned into stable or harness-room. suburbs, BR. V., “‘ pre- 
cincts.” (12) upper chamber, prob. an erection on some part of the temple 
building.* (13) mount of corruption, southern part of Olivet. Ashtoreth, 
1 Ki. xi. 5. Chemosh, 1 Ki. xi. 7. Mileom, 1 Ki. xi. 7. (14) images, statues. 
groves, pillar statues of wood, the Asherim. bones, so as utterly to defile 
them. 

Mahmoud. — Mahmoud, the great Mohammedan conqueror of India, when 
he had reached SomnAat, an idol fifteen feet high facing the entrance of the 
temple, instantly ordered the image to be destroyed; but the Brahmins, 
threw themselves before him and offered an enormous ransom if he would 


Josiah’s 
covenant 


a De. xxxi. 10-13. 


b There were, 
however, many 
members of the 
schools of the 
prophets. 


c “Leaning against. 
the pillar, at the 
entrance of the 
inner court, beside 
the sacred laver."’ 
—Stanley. 


Comp. 2 Ki, xi. 14. 
ad De. v. 2. 
e1 Ki. if. 37. 


“As every thread 
of gold is valuable, 
so is every minute 
of time.— Mason. 


Josiah 
abolishes 
idolatry 


f 2 Ki. xxi. 3-7, 


g Ge. xxi. 81; Ju. 
xx A. 


h ‘They were re- 
garded as cere- 
monially unclean, 
and as disqualified 
from ministering 
at the altar.”— 
Wordsworth. 


i ‘‘From Heb. 
tuph, to spit out."” 
— Gesenius. 


j Matt. v. 22. 


leans destroys 
eathen altars 


k **A chamber 
erected on the flat 
roof of one of the 
gateways wh. led 
into the temple 
court.”’ — Thenius. 


‘Prob. built in or- 
der that its roof 
might be used for 
the worship of the 
host of heaven.” — 
Spk. Com. 


Je. xix. 13; Zep. i. 5. 


970 Il. KINGS. Chap. xxiii. 15—20. 


B. ©. 621. spare their deity. Mahmoud, after a moment’s pause, declared that he would 
es rather be known as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the image 
with his mace. His example was instantaneously followed, and the image, 
which was hollow, burst with the blows, and poured forth a quantity of dia- 
monds and other jewels which amply repaid Mahmoud for the sacrifice of the 

ransom.” — Elphinstone. 


jose defiles 15—20. (15) at Bethel, 1 Ki. xii. 29, xiii. 1, 2. (16) sepulchres, in the 
eathen altars|rocky sides of Wady Suweinit. according, etc., 1 Ki. xiii. 2. (17) title, or 
pillar, used as a way-mark, or sepulchral monument. man of God, prophet. 
(18) bones alone, regard them as sacred. (19) high . . Samaria, Josiah’s 
zeal extended even into the neighboring country. (20) slew, more violently 
: 2 treating them than those in his own land. 
Maurice in his In-)- Lessons from an old tombstone (vs. 17). — Look at the gravestone and learn 
tofers thus to the|— L. That God’s servants shall be encouraged by intimations of the Divine 
worship of the|/will concerning them. II. That life must not be regarded as the boundary of 
Bee BI ‘Ithe servant’s usefulness. The dead parent’s prayers, the dead teacher’s lessons, 
tory thombles to|the dead minister’s sermons, all live. III. That God willreward His servants’ 
relate the baleful}work, and vindicate their character. IV. That here is a record of the serv- 
ee ee ant’s duties. — H. Parker. 
when, Penclosins| Sparing the dead (vs. 18).—While the troops of Charles V. were quartered 
men, women and\jat Wurtemberg, in 1547, a year after Luther’s death, a soldier gave the 
children in  onelreformer’s effigy, in the church of the castle, two stabs with his dagger ; and 
yas wicker image. the Spaniards earnestly desired that his tomb might be pulled down, and his 
every kind of com-/bones dug up and burnt : but the emperor observed, ‘‘I have nothing further 
bustibles, they set/to do with Luther ; he has henceforth another judge, whose jurisdiction it is 
aoe the hugelnot lawful for me to usurp. Know that I make no war with the dead, but 
7 with the living, who still make war with me.” He would not, therefore, 
permit his tomb to be demolished ; and forbade any attempt of that nature, 
B. C. 621 To 609, /Upon pain of death. 


a@ 1 Ki. xiii. 30, 


Josiah 21—25. (21) passover, comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 1-19. as it is written, with 
proclaims a most exact attention to the requirements of the law. (22) such a passover, 
Passover either for attendance, or strictness of observance. Both the passover and the 


day of atonement were observed, though there were times when insufficient 
regard was paid to the required ceremonial. The passsover of Josiah how- 
ever went back to the complete form ordained in this book of the covenant, 
and in that respect was remarkable above all those which had been held since 
the days of Joshua and the elders that outlived Joshua.—Cam. B. (23) in 
‘we mount tolthe eighteenth year, wh. saw the completion of his reformation. (24) 
heaven mostly on|/familiar spirits, etc., R. V., ‘‘them that had, etc.” 2Ki. xxi. 6. images, 
oe ed e ouriteraphim, household gods. idols, ‘‘figures used as amulets and talismans.” 
finding our fail|#0ominations, i. e. secret defilements, magical arts, etc., wh. had to be 
ures were suc- searched out. 
cesses. ”— Alcott. The Bible and reform (vs. 24).—The Bible—-I. Exposes the dangers and 
abuses of all false systems. II. Supplies clear and authoritative ideas of 
what is right, and the most powerful motives to act up to these ideas. III. 
eee that all efforts of reform shall be thorough and complete.— Hom. 

‘om. 

Destroying the enticement.— Hon. Neal Dow was lecturing one summer 
evening, and the flies and gnats gathered in such swarms around the lamp 
near him that he took out his handkerchief and waved them away. They went 
for a time, but soon returned. He repeated his movements with the hand- 
kerchief, with the same results. Finally he blew out the light; the insects 
were no longer attracted, and kept away, — Peloubet. 


the death of 26—30. (26) provoked him, Manasseh’s crimes were the climax of the 
Josiah national wickedness, ch. xxi. 11-16, xxii. 17. (27) Judah also, as well as 

Israel. Judah failed to take warning fr. Israel’s fall. My name, 2 Sa. vii. 

13; 1 Ki. viii. 29, ix. 3. (28) rest, 2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv. (29) Pharaoh- 
b Most prob. Nabo-nechoh, 6th king of the 26th, or Sahidic dynasty ; son of Psammeticus. 
Pree ae aeek King of Assyria, not certainly identified.’ against him, 7. ¢. the Egyptian, 
who had captured|*Ccting as under tribute to the Assyrians. Megiddo, in plain of Esdraelon,* 
Nineveh, and es-|Nechoh may have conveyed his troops to the Syrian coast by sea, and have 
tablished’ Wie ee anced in the Bay of Acre, close to the Plain of Esdraelon. In this case 
soso: 19: DEL ix.|Josiah would have no choice, but must have met him where he did, in the 
1. Esdraelon plain.—Bdhr. (30) own sepulehre, ch. xxi. 18, 26. 


Chap, xxiv. 1—12. iI, KINGS. 


Forced reformation imperfect.--The first glamor of Josiah’s movement 
A religion violently imposed from without as a state] ., 


ended in disillusionment. 
religion naturally tends to hypocrisy and externalism. What Jehovah 
required was, not a changed method of worship, but a changed heart; and 
this the reformation of Josiah did not produce — Ezp. Bible. 


31—37. (31) Libnah, Jos. x. 29-32. (32) evil, ‘‘he was irreligious and of 
impure habits. ”"— Josephus. (83) at Riblah,¢ on the Orontes, in Syria, about 
25m. 8.S.W. of Emesa, now called Aibleh. (34) Eliakim, or Jehoiakim.? 
“El” and ‘‘Jeho” mean the same, both words are used for ‘‘God.” room 
.. father, not recognizing Jehoahaz. (85) taxed the land, exacting, 
beyond the gathered treasures, fr. the people themselves. Even this com- 

aratively small sum was a heavy burden for so greatly afflicted and 
impoverished a country, and Pharaoh further imposed on them a vassal to 
see that it was duly extorted. This was Eliakim, the eldest living son of 
Josiah. — Exp. B. (86) Rumah, either Arumah, Ju. ix. 41; or Dumah, Jos. 
xv. 52. “Josephus has a Rumah in Galilee.” (87) evil, comp. 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
8; Jer. xxii. 13-17. 

Vice suicidal. — Three German robbers, having acquired what amounted to 
a very valuable booty, agreed to divide the spoil, and to retire from so dan- 
gerous a vocation. When the day appointed for this purpose arrived, one of 
them was despatched to a neighboring town to purchase provisions. 
other two agreed to murder him on his return, that they might come in for 
one-half of the plunder instead of a third. They did so. But the murdered 
man was acloser calculator even than his assassins, for he had previously 
poisoned a part of the provisions that he might appropriate to himself the 
whole of the spoil. This precious triumvirate were found dead together; a 
signal instance that nothing is so blind and suicidal as the selfishness of vice. 
— Colton. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1—7. (1) Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassqr, who was the founder of 
the Babylonian empire. At this time associated with his father in govern- 
ment. servant, tributary. 
could deal with him in person. A few regiments of Chaldees formed the 
nucleus of thisarmy. according to,’ etc., ch. xxiii. 27. (8) sins, etc., the 
special sins were (1) idolatry. accompanied by licentious rites; (2) child- 
murder, or sacrifice to Moloch ; (3) sodomy (ch. xxiii. 7); and (4) the use of 


enchantments and the practice of magical arts (ch. xxi. 6); ch. xxi. 11-15.|r 


(4) innocent blood, ch. xxi. 16. (5) rest, etc., 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. (6) slept,‘ the 
writer withholds reference to his sad end. His actual fate is uncertain. (7) 
not again, his power being destroyed at battle of Carchemish. river of 
Eg., R. V., “ brook of Eg.” Wady-el-Arish, not the Nile./ 


we are told in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, that Manasseh obtained pardon from God. 
To reconcile these, if it be necessary, we must remember that Manasseh’s sin 
might be viewed in two aspects—as his personal trespass, and his transgres- 
sion in his capacity of monarch. His individual sin was removed on his 
repentance and amendment, his official sin was identified with the nation. It 
could not be wholly removed for this reason — nations as organizations have 
no existence beyond the grave, and therefore God deals with them now in 
the way of judgment or mercy. —Bibl. Treas. 


8—12. (8) Jehoiachin,’ sonof Jehoiakim, also called Coniah, or Jeconiah. 
Jer. xxii. 28. eighteen, comp. 2 Chr xxxvi. 9. mother’s name, men- 
tioned bec. of the part she played in the politics of the period.’ (9) accord- 
ing . . done, adopting the same policy towards Babylon. (10) the servants, 
without their king, who was engaged on the siege of Tyre. (11) came 
against, prob. with a large force. wh. rendered further resistance useless. 
did besiege, R. V., ‘“‘were besieging.” Cf. the words of Jeremiah, ch. 
xxiv.,xxix. (12) went out, surrendering himself, hoping to avoid the’ hor- 
rors of siege, and preserve his crown. officers, 7. e. eunuchs. his reign, 
t.e. Nebneh.’s reign. r . 

Homiiletic hints (vs. 28). — Jehoiachin, an illus. of a short reign and wicked 


(2) bands, etc., to harass the king until Nebuch.|to 


‘Innocent blood (vs. 4). — A similar statement is found in xxi. 16. And yetizg 


971 


B.C. 597. 


Little sins multi- 
pliedbecome 
great.” 


Jehoahaz 


a 2 Ki. xxv. 21; Je. 
xxxix. 5 lii. 9, 10, 
26, 27. 


b‘*TIn ancient 
times princes were 
wont to give new 
names to the per- 
‘sons who entered 


jipto theirservice.” 
Thel!? Keil, 


Jehoiakim 
subject 
ebu- 
chadnezzar 


ct Jehoiakim was 
encouraged to re- 
volt by hope from 
gypt, where a 
new king (Psam- 
mis) had ascended 
the  throne.”— 
Kitto. 


d Je. xxv. 9; xxxii. 
28. 


eJe. xxii. 19; 
xxxvi. 30; Eze. 
xix. 6, 92 


f1 Ki. viil. 65. 


Jehoiachin 
submits to 
king of 
Babylon 


g ‘‘ Meaning, ‘The 
Lord will establish 
him.’ The prophet 
appears to protest 
ayainst the empty 
hypocrisy of the 
royal names; he 
takes away from 
the name of Jeco- 
niah the element 
wh. connected him 
with Jehovah, and 
leaves him just 
Coniah “—Words- 
worth. 


one. At eighteen a king; three months after a prisoner of war (vs. 12). 


h1 Ki. xv. 10. 
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Il, KINGS. Chap. xxv. 1-7- 


B. ©. 597. 


a2Ki. xx. 
xxxix. 6. 
Je. xx. 5. 


Comp. 


b It seems to have 
included Ezekiel, 
Eze. i. 1. 


Zedekiah 
(or Mattaniah) 


ce He turned to 
Egypt subsequent- 
ly, 2 Ki. xxiv. 


See 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
18; Eze. xvii. 15. 


@2 Ki. xxiii. 31, 36. 


e Je. xxvii. 3; 
xxviii. 10; xxxvii. 
5; Eze. xvii. 15. 

** Psammis, Ne- 
cho’s son, under 
whom the Eg. 
conquests in Asia 
had been com- 
pletely lost, was 
succeeded by a 
very enterprising 
king named Hoph- 
ra in(in erouoits 
Apries). erusa-— 
lem, wh. had 
always felt more 
drawn to Egypt 
than to Babylon. 
was the object of 
his special atten- 
tion.” — Hwald. 


B C. 588. 


Zedekiah 
taken a 
captive 

to Babylon 

S Eze. xxiv. 1. 

g Jer. lii. 4-6. 

h‘* They escaped 
not by any of the 
regular gates, but 
by a passage 
broken through a 
narrow alley con- 
fined bet. two 
walls, at the south 
eastern corner of 
Jerusalem, wh. 
the Chald army 
had not been able 
completely to in- 
vest .’’—Stanley. 
Ne. ii. 15. 


4Jo. xxxix. 6, lii. 
10. 


20.\the Jewish king, 


Unconditional surrender of a royal family to foreign foe, an illus. of the 


17: Is retributive effects of sin. 


13—16. (18) eut . . vessels, ‘‘rudely hacked off the ornaments of the 
temple.” — Stanley. At the former capture the movable vessels had been 
taken. the Lord had said, by Isaiah. (14) all, except those mentioned at 
close of verse. craftsmen, artisans in wood, stone and metal. These would 
be useful members of society in Babylon. (15) officers, vs. 12. mighty, not. 
the: same word as that in vs. 14; this refers to persons of high civil raak.? 
eaptivity, in which Jeconiah lived 37 yrs. (16) smiths, or forgers of arms. 

None remained save the poorest. —The policy of Nebuchadnezzar was to 
remove out of the way all those who might be able to organize and plana 
revolt when he and his army had departed. Hence all the people of rank, of 
wealth, and of skill as handicraftsmen are deported, and only the poorest folk 
left, who had neither knowledge nor means for doing more than work of 
drudgery.— Cam. B. 


17—20. (17) Mattaniah, = gift of Jehovah. A son of Josiah. Prob. one 
known not to be of the Egyptian party.. Zedekiah, = righteousness of 
Jehovah. The new name as well as the old, has Jah ( =Jehovah) for a ter- 
mination. Therefore we may suppose the choice of a new name was left to 
(18) twenty and one, comp. 1 Chr. iii. 15; 2 Ki. xxiii. 31; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 2. Fr. these passages it would seem that he must have been 34 
or 35. Hamutal, so half-brother to Jehoiakim.? Libnah, Jos. x. 29-32, 39: 
xii. 15. (19) evil,.a weak man rather than a wicked one. (20) eame to pass, 
it was “through the anger of the Lord” at the persistent impenitence of the 
people, that that came to pass which actually came to pass — the rejection of 
the nation by God and the casting of it out of His presence. — Pulp. Cam. 
rebelled, threw off his dependency, relying on the support of Egypt.¢ 

Kings and kingdoms of Judah and Israel. — Soon after Solomon’s death 
Ahijah’s prediction (1 Ki. xi. 29-40) was verified, and the kingdom, greatly 
weakened by the division, formed separate kings of Judah and Israel. As 
the first effect of Jeroboam’s religious revolt, all the priests and Levites were 
driven to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). ‘‘ With the line of David remained 
God’s promise of permanent kingdom, made doubly sure by its ultimate refer- 
ence to the Messiah.” Moral superiority of Judah noticeable. Israel given up 
to idolatry ; Jehovah worshiped at Jerusalem. Their final fate also presents 
a contrast. Israel captive 130 years sooner than Judah. ‘‘And while the 
ten tribes never returned to their land, and only a scattered remnant of them 
shared the restoration of Judah, the latter became once more a small but 
powerful nation, not free from faults of fathers, but worshiping God with a 
purity and serving Him with an heroic zeal unequaled since the days of Joshua, 
and preparing for the restoration of the true spiritual kingdom under the last 


great Son of David.” — Topics for Teachers. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1—7. (1) ninth, etc., ‘‘the day was revealed to Ezekiel in exile.”/ his 
reign, 7. e. Zedekiah’s. forts, or movable towers. (2) eleventh year, so 
lasted one year and a half.? (8) famine, occasioned by the siege being turned 
into blockade. (4) broken up, or into, a breach was made; this was plainly the 
beginning of the end. men of war, who formed the garrison ; as the enemy 
broke in on the north the king and garrison fled by some particular southern 
gate. way... garden,’ comp. Je. xxxix. 2-5; lii. 4-8. the plain, or Ara- 
bah, lower valley of the Jordan. (5) seattered, by effort to secure their own 
safety. (6) Riblah, Nu. xxxiv. 11; a city on N. E. frontier of Palestine. in 
territory of Hamath, on the great road bet. Bab. and Judza. (7) before his 
eyes, this barbarity was specially noticed.‘ fetters, lit. two chains of brass, 
the one securing the hands, the other the feet. 

The blind king (vs. 7).—Trace his history and character. I. He did not 
make good use of sight when he had it. II. He was then morally blind. III. 
Had often looked on the misery of others; now beholds that of those dear to 
him. IV. He is deprived of sight. The last thing he saw would ever after be 
seen with the eye of memory. There is also a judicial blindness for those who 


will not see their own sinfulness and the love of God. 


| 
| 
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even since, of depriving the sons and male relations of a Persian king, 
who are not to be allowed to attain the government, of their sight.— 
Rosenmuller. 


8—12. (8) seventh, Jeremiah says tenth day. eaptain,* or chief com- ecuenied 
mander. (9) burnt,’ that so they might be completely destroyed. house of|besieged 
the Lord, Josephus says the burning by the Rom. took place on the same day|and taken 
of the month. (10) brake .. walls, wh. they could not burn. (11) rest, onitcee 
R. V., ‘‘the residue.” fugitives, persons who, foreseeing the end, had pre- oe — 
viously gone over to Nebuch. (12) poor, mostly people of the district, not). ; 
inhabitants of the city. RR. V., ‘‘ poorest.” b Je. xxi. 10;xxxiv. 
Jerusalem and its sieges. — Probably no capital city of equal consequence|” ***Viii- 18,28. 
and antiquity was ever taken and retaken so many times as Jerusalem. WelNothing develops 
have no record of the date of its foundation ; yet its subsequent history is one|deep character like 
of continual contests and continual restorations ; and it is no doubt owing tolS}'Qoq yoke bane 
these changes that the ground of the modern city is in many places thirty|to soothe and ele- 
feet above the level of the old, and that the valleys which formerly intersected|vate it.”—Sheldon, 
its divisions are now filled with soil and débris. — Bibl. Treas. 


13—17. (13) pillars of brass, Jachin and Boaz. 1 Ki. vii. 15-22. bases’|the temple 
1 Ki. vii. 27-87. brasen sea, 1 Ki. vii. 23-26. (14) pots, etc., some of thesejis pillaged 
had been originally of gold,° others of bright brass. The gold ones had prob.| , ; 
been taken away when the city was first captured. (15) firepans, snuff- ore Ne A 
dishes. (16) without weight, so much that they ceased from weighing it.|¢tc., shows that it 
(17) height, etc., comp. 1 Ki. vii. 15-20; Je. lii. 21-28. was for the mate- 
Jerusalem fallen. —O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the wonder of all times, the nal es pore 
paragon of nations, the glory of the earth, the favorite of heaven, how art that they" Were 
thou now become heaps of ashes, hills of rubbish, a spectacle of desolation, alvalue d.”—Spk. 
monument of ruin! There is no prescription to be pleaded for the favor of|©o™. 
the Almighty: only that temple not made with hands is eternal in the}, , Ki. vii, 45,50. 
heavens. Thither He graciously brings us, for the sake of the glorious High -* 
Priest, that hath once for all entered into that holy of holies. — Bp. Hail.) Men might | be 
Jerusalem remembered. —The Jews at this day, when they build a house, |fetter f we petter 
leave one part of it unfinished, in remembrance that Jerusalem and the/The worst way to 
temple lie desolate. At least they leave about a yard square of the house|!mprove the worid 
unplastered, on which they write in great letters: ‘If I forget thee, ae Ke 
A Jerusalem, etc;” or else the words, ‘‘The memory of the desolation.” — . 
app. 


18—21. (18) Seraiah, 1 Chr. vi.14; Ezr. vii.1. second priest, the Sagan, or/the captivitv 
deputy of the high priest. keepers, etc., temple Levites. (19) an officer, thelof Judah 
commandant of the city. king’s presence, as members of his council. e 
principal scribe, secretary or adjutant of the host. people of the land, [459 Sates Syr., 
representatives of the people. (20) Riblah, vs. 6. (21) smote them, these ‘Ba a 
being treated as representatives of the conquered people. carried away, and|*A priest of the 
their kingdom finally broken up. nein seer ee e, 

The captivities. — First captivity : Nebuchadnezzar (B. C. 597) took Jerusa-[Driest.”—Keil. > 
lem (Dan. i. 1), dethroned Jehoiachim, and having directed that a number of 
royal and noble Hebrew youths should be trained in learning of Chaldees, te aN ey tongs 
Daniel and ‘‘ the three children” were among those selected. Second captivity :|to rebellion against 
Jerusalem again surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar (B. C. 596) 10,000 captives, |the Chaldzans.”— 
among whom are Ezekiel, and grandfather of Mordecai (J., Ant. x. 6,3 ; Est.| Wordsworth. 

ii. 56). Third captivity : Those now carried away were the gleanings of those 

led off with Jehoiachim. In Jeremiah (lii. 28, 30) they are called Jews, to dis- 

tinguish from foreigners, etc., who shared their captivity. The difference in|Gedaliah 
numbers of first captivity and 10,000 of 2 Ki. xxiv. 14, results probably from/made 
Jeremiah not counting soldiers, The great difference between the total and/governor 
those who returned may show how large were accessions from previousjof Judah 


captivities, and especially from the ten tribes.” — Topics for Teachers. i Je. xxxix. 10; 
il, 5 


22—26. (22) people that remained,’ vs. 12. Gedaliah, prob. recom-/770,7,89 paved 
mended to Nebuch. by Jeremiah. Ahikam,s 2 Ki. xxii. 12. Shaphan,|see Je. xxvi. 24. 
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B. C. ctr. 586. 
a2 Ki. xxii. 3. 


b Jos. xvili. 26. 


cEzr. ii. 22; Ne. 
vii. 26. 


dComp. Je. xli.— 
xliii. 


“Were half the 
power that fills the 
world with terror, 
were half the 
wealth bestow’don 
camps and. courts, 
given to redeem 
the human mind 
from error, there 
were vo need of 
arsenals nor forts.’’ 
Longfellow. 


the last 
days of 
Jehoiachin 


e “This slight 
variety shows that 
we have the evi- 
dence of two inde- 
pendent witnesses 
of the same 
event.”’ — Words- 
worth. 


Berosus calls him 

ei-maraduchus; 
and says he pro- 
voked his fate by 
lawless govern- 
ment and intem- 
perance. 


g ‘* The sovereigns 
of the dependen- 
cies of China are 
required to present 
themselves at 
court, with pres- 


ents, once in 8 
years."' — Huc. 
h Je. hii. 31-84. 


Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39, 
evi, 46; Da. xi. 34. 


vs. 27. This kindly 
feeling is said to 
have originated in 
afamiliar ac- 
quaintance formed 
in prison, in which 
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Josiah’s scribe.* oi captains, etc., mentioned as scattered. vs.5. Mizpah,’ 
now Nebi Samwil. Ishmael, a man of royal birth, vs. 25. “At first he acted 
as if friendly to Gedaliah, but after a short time, at a banquet where he and 
ten friends were entertained by Gedaliah, the murder of the governor was 
perpetrated, and at the same time all the Jews in the house with Gedaliah 
were likewise slain. All this was done with such aes and secrecy that 
for two days nobody outside the governor’s palace knew what had been done. 
—Cam. B. Johanan, comp. Je. xl. 13-16. Seraiah, etc., comp. the more 
perfect passage, Je. xl. 8. Netophathite, inhabitant of Netophah, a place 
connected with Bethelem.© Maachathite, De. iii. 14; Jos. xii. 5. (24) sware, 
this assurance was necessary bec. these oo had not hitherto given in their 
submission. (25) smote, etc., narrated in Je. xli.1-3. (26) came to Egypt, 
against earnest advice of Jeremiah, whom they forced to go with them.? 
Many Jews had already taken refug2 in Egypt. Colonies of them were living 
in Pathros, and at Migdol and Noph, under the kindly protection of Pharaoh 
Hophrah. 

The captivities (continued).--B. C. 586-536 the Jews were captives in 
Babylon. This interval is marked by the history of Daniel and his companions 
(see Nebuchadnezzar); the founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus; the 
siege and capture of Babylon. From B. C. 536-400 (7. e. from decree of Cyrus 
to close of Old Testament canon) is marked by the first return (42,360 and 
7,867 servants, Ezra i. 5), the founding of the temple, elevation of Mordecai, 
appearance of Ezra (qg. v.); second return (6,600, end of March, B. C. 458), 
reformation of religion, commission of Nehemiah (q. v.), completion of wall, 
Nehemiah’s return and second commission, followed by his second reforma- 
tion. ‘‘ While the restored Jews were thus completing the fabric of their 
religion, the irregular worship of the Samaritans assumed the form of an 
organized schism, by the erection of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim.” The 
precise date of its erection is doubtful, but ‘‘this much is certain, that such a 
temple was built as an assertion of the religious independence of the Samari- 
tans, and that this act of schism formed the climax to the hostility between 
them and the Jews. The temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus (cir. B. C. 
109). ‘‘ It was tothis sanctuary that the woman of Sychar referred” (Jo. iv. 
20).— Topics for Teachers. 


17—80. (27) seven and thirtieth, B. C. 562.1. It might seem atrivial act 
of mercy, yet the Jews remembered in their records the very day of the month 
on which it had taken place, because ti.ey regarded it as a break in the clouds 
which overshadowed them—as ‘‘the first gleam of heaven’s amber in the 
Eastern gray.”"—Ezp. B. seven and twentieth, comp. Je. lii. 31.< Evil- 
merodach,’ son of Nebuchadnezzar. lift up, etc., showed favor to, Ge. xl. 
18, 20. (28) kings, captive kings, or vassal kings.g (29) changed, etc., R. V., 
‘‘he changed,” 7. e., Jehoiachin, for robes becoming to his royalty. (80) 
allowance, enabling him to keep up some degree of royal state.* 

Jehoiachin’s daily allowance (vs. 30). — We are all a little like this king of 
the olden time. We live on the daily portion that the great King of kings 
allows us. Consider —I. The fact that we have a daily portion. A daily por- 
tion—1. Is all that any one really needs. To be anxious about the morrow 
involves us in double toil, and care in the present, and lays up disappointment 
for the future. 2. Is all that we can enjoy. Wecan only eat and drink one 
day’s food in a day, and wear one suit at a time. 3. It is all we should expect 
Nature, providence, promises of God, prayer Jesus taught us, teach us this. 
II. Let us look at the portion itself. 1. It is our Father’s allowance. He 
knows what we need, and what is best. His children have different portions 
suited to them. Some more, some less than others. We give our children 
different sized suits of clothes to fit them. Our heavenly Father knows what 
will fit our spiritual needs, better than we know the bodily needs of our little 
ones; 2. It is a King’s allowance. Nay, ‘the King of kings.” It is therefore 
sure; 38. It is a perpetually renewed portion. ‘All the days of his life,” many 
or few days, each one is provided for. Learn—1. ‘‘Man doth not live by 
bread alone.” This portion is the provision of providence. Divine grace has 
provided another portion. Daily grace, help, blesssing. This too may be 
ours. 2. If you have the portion of providence, and nothing more, you will 
have all your ‘ good things in this life.” He who has made provision for the 
less has also made provision for the greater. He who blesses the body with 
health, food, raiment, is willing to bless the soul with pardon, peace, holiness, 
heaven.— Hive. ; 


E 
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Mercies_remembered.— Bishop Hutton was once traveling between Wensley- 
dale and Ingleton, when he suddenly dismounted, delivered his horse to the 
care Of one of his servants, and retired to a particular spot at some distance 
from the highway, where he knelt down, and continued for some time in 


v7d 


B. O. cir’, U86. 


Evil-merodach 
had lain till his 
father’s death, on 


prayer. On his return one of his attendants took the liberty of inquiring his@¢court ¢f sume 


reason for this singular act ; when the bishop informed him that, when he was 


a poor boy, he traveled over that cold and bleak mountain without shoes o 


fault while acting 
as regent during 
his @ yrs. illness, 


stockings, and that he remembered disturbing in his extremity a cow on the|'D@. iv. 82, 38). 


identical spot where he had just prayed, that he might obtain a little warmth 
from the place where the animal hadlain. His feelings of gratitude to God 
for all that He had done for him would not allow him to pass the spot withou 
presenting his thanksgivings for all His mercies, 
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